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LABOB  CONBITIOirS  IN  MEXICO. 

BY   WALTER   E.  WEYL,  PH.   D. 

To  comprehend  the  labor  conditions  of  a  country,  a  consideration 
of  the  national  characteristics,  especially  in  their  relation  to  labor 
efficienc}',  must  of  necessity  be  re^rded  aa  preliminary.  In  no 
country  is  this  more  true  than  in  Mexico,  where  practically  all  the 
conditions  of  labor  differ  from  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
and  western  Europe,  and  where  the  existing  conditions  can  not  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  country  and 
of  the  economic  nature  and  industrial  characteristics  of  the  laboring 
population.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  performed  and,  above  all,  to  obtain  the  racial  and  national 
equation  of  the  workers  before  the  statistics  of  employment  or  those 
of  I'emuneration  are  presented. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  Mexico  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  In  1795  there  were  in  the  country,  according 
to  a  census  made  by  the  Viceroy  Revillagigedo,  6,200,000  inhabitants; 
in  1810,  according  to  Don  Fernando  Navarro  y  Noriega,  6,122,354;  in 
1824,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  -Poinsett,  the  American  minister, 
6,500,000,  while  the  Government  census  returns  showed  the  population 
to  be  7,044,140  in  1839,  7,853,395  in  1854,  8,743,614  in  1869, 9,384,193 
in  1878,  10,791,685  in  1886,  12,632,427  in  1895,  and  13,545,462  (a)  in 

a  Preliminary  figures,  subject  to  future  correction. 
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1900.     The  population  in  each  State  in  1895  and  1900  and  the  increase 
or  decrease  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

POPULATION  OF  MEXICO  AT  THE  OENSl'SES  OF  1H95  AND  1900.  (<i) 


State. 


Census  of     Census  r>f 
IS'J.5.  lyOO.  (bj 


Aguns  Calientcs  .. 
Lower  California  . 

Campeche 

Couliuila  

Colima 

Chiapas 

Cliihuahna 

Federal  District .. 

Duran^o 

Guanajuato  

Guerrero  

Hidalgo 

Jaliseo 

Mexico 

MIehoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oaxaca  

Puebla  

Querctaro  

San  Luis  Potosi... 

Slnaloa 

Sonora 

Taba.sco 

Tamaulipasi 

Topic 

Tlascala  

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas  


Total 12,632,427     13,545,402 


Increase  I  Decrease 

in  lUOO       in  1900 

since         .since 

1K'J5.  1893. 


104, 015 
42, 245 
8S,121 
241,02fi 
fiS,  lifi 
319,  .WJ 
21)2,771 
470,413 
295, 105 
062, 5.M 
420, 339 
55.S,  769 
107,227 
841,618 
890, 495 
l.")9,355 
309, 2.52 
88^1,909 
984,413 
228, 531 
6«-S,449 
25,8,865 
191,281 
134, 839 
206,5(»2 
148,776  I 
166,803 

860.  It,*!.') 

298,  850 
452, 578 


101,910 

47,a>2 

81,281 

2S0,  stiy 

65, 020 

363,  ia)7 

327,  IKM 

510, 478 

'   371,274 

1,005,317 
471.594 
603,074 

1,137,311 
924,457 
935,  849 
161,697 
826, 940 
947,910 

1,024,446 
228,  169 
582,480 
290.  109 
220.  .'hW 
IVS,  107 
218,918 
149,677 
172,  217 
960,  .570 
812, 264 
462,  886 


4,837 


39, 873 
9.274 
44,008 
64,2:.t3 
01,065 
76, 169 
2,76;( 
51,2.55 
44,306 
30,084 
82,  .S39 
39. 3.>1 
2, 342 
17,088 
6.3,  (101 
40, 033 


2,705 


8,810 


14,037 
37.241 
29,272 
23, 2&S 
12, 446 
901 
6,414 
91,215 
13,414 
10,308 


913,035 


oCenso   de   1900.      Resultado  del  ccnso  de  habitantes  que  se  verified  el  28  de  Octubre  de  1900. 
M4.xico,  1901. 
b  Preliminary  figures,  subject  to  future  correction. 

According  to  Scnor  Romero  (a)  the  true  population  in  1895  was  not 
less  than  15,000,000.  He  attributes  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns 
to  the  impei"fect  machineiy  for  taking  the  census  and  the  evasion  of 
many  Indians,  who  feared  that  the  census  was  a  premonition  of 
increased  taxes  and  military  drafts.  The  broken  character  of  the 
country'  and  the  imperfect  means  of  communication  also  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  opinion  that  the  census  returns  are  considemblj'  below 
the  true  population. 

Of  this  population  the  gi-eater  number  live  in  what  ma}'  be  said  to 
be  a  temperate  if  not  a  cold  climate.  The  greater  part  of  Mexico 
consists  of  a  high  plateau  rising  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  situated  between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  This  central 
plateau,  despite  its  tropical  and  subtropical  location,  is  comparatively 
cool,  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  and  it  is  on  this  plateau  that  the 
Mexican  population  is  chiefly  massed,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
living  here.     All  the  States  in  this  region  have  a  considerable  density 


« Matia.s  Romero,  Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico,  page  89. 
York  and  London,  1898. 
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of  population,  but  the  greatest  number  reside  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  plateau.  Of  the  remaining  population  about  two-thirds  live  on  the 
slopes  of  the  plateau,  in  what  is  called  the  temperate  zone,  while  the 
hot  lands  of  the  coast,  with  an  elevation  of  less  than  3,000  feet,  are 
but  thinly  populated.  This  preponderance  of  the  population  on  the 
plateau,  which  has  prevailed  since  even  before  the  conquest,  has  been 
vitally  important  in  the  industrial  history  of  Mexico. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  preponderance  of  Indian  blood  in  the 
population  of  Mexico  can  more  clearly  be  discerned  after  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian.  In  her  racial  constitution, 
however,  Mexico  differs  very  greatly  from  Anglo-America — that  is, 
the  United  States  and  Canada — and  from  various  nations  of  Latin 
America.  While  the  North  American  Indians  have  lieen  swept  away 
or  driven  back  into  reservations,  those  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
have  shown  greater  vitality,  and  have,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Uiose  of  Argentina,  survived  in  large  numbers  and  still  make  up  a 
coni<iderable  element  in  the  population.  The  mixture  of  the  races  has 
gone  on  rapidly  in  the  Andean  regions  and  "may  even  be  regarded  as 
completed  in  all  the  more  populous  districts  of  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, in  certain  parts  of  Peru,  in  north  and  central  Chile,  as  well  as  in 
Uruguay  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Plata  River,"(a)  although  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  and  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  as 
in  a  great  many  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Mexico,  the  Indian  type  has 
kept  its  purity.  Going  from  west  to  east,  along  the  seaboard  of  South 
America,"  the  Negro  type  and  the  mixed  Negro-Caucasian  and  Negro- 
Indian  type  increases,  and  even  predominates  in  the  Brazilian  provinces 
which  jut  oat  toward  the  African  Continent.  In  Mexico,  however, 
this  lace  is  so  feebly  represented  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  the  Indians  would  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  Mexican  population;  but  this  development 
has  not  taken  place,  at  all  events  not  in  a  strictly  liteiul  sense.  In 
1810  the  population,  according  to  the  census  made  in  1810  by  Don 
Fernando  Navarro  y  Noriega,  and  which  appeara  in  Humboldt's  Politi- 
cal Essay  on  New  Spain,  amounted  to  6,122,354,  of  which  1,107,367 
(iocluding  9,439  secular  and  regular  ecclesiastics  and  nuns)  were 
American  and  European  Spaniards  (Spaniards  and  Creoles),  3,676,281 
Indians,  and  1,338,706  persons  of  mixed  blood.  In  other  words  the 
white  population  formed  18  per  cent,  the  Indians  60  per  cent,  and  the 
mixed  races  22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1875,  however,  the  total  population  was  9,495,157, 
of  which  the  whites  numbered  1,-899,031,  or  20  per  cent;  the  native 
Indians,  3,513,208,  or  37  per  cent,  and  the  mixed  races,  4,082,918, 

a^ligee  Reclos,  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  South  America,  Volume  I,  page 
42.     Xew  York,  1894. 
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or  43  per  cent.  According  to  this  comparison,  therefore,  the  white 
race  had  increased  791,664,  and  the  mixed  race  2,744,212,  while  the 
Indians  of  pure  blood  had  actually  decreased  to  the  extent  of  163,073 
members.  («) 

There  have  been  many  reasons  assigned  for  the  apparent  decrease, 
both  absolute  and  relative,  in  the  number  of  Indians.  It  has  been 
stated  with  truth  that  the  Indians,  despite  their  early  marriages  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  very  prolific,  are  subject  to  an  exceedingl3-  high 
rate  of  mortalit}',  owing  to  malnutrition,  insufficient  shelter,  lack  of 
suitable  medical  attendance,  drunkenness,  and  vulnei-ability,  through 
carelessness,  to  smallpox  and  other  diseases.  That  these  conditions 
exist  is  undoubted,  the  moi"talJty,  especially  of  infants,  being  very 
high  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  Indian  population  appears  to  be 
diminishing  also  by  intermarriage  with  the  whites  and  the  half-breeds, 
thus  becoming  merged  in  the  great  mixed  mestizo  or  European-Indian 
race,  which  is  becoming  more  and  moi'e  the  dominant  factor  in  Mexican 
life.  Viewing  the  question  of  i-ace  from  this  standpoint,  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  1810  to  1875  the  proportion  of  whites  had  increased 
from  18  to  20  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  that  of  mixed  and 
native  Indian  races  had  decreased  onlj'  from  82  to  80  per  cent,  although 
absolutely  increasing  51  per  cent  during  that  period. 

Data  regarding  race  are  no  longer  given  in  Mexican  statistics,  such 
differences  having  ceased  to  ))e  recognized  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution  of  1857.  The  mixed  race,  however,  appears  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  at  the  expense  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  pure  whites, 
and  intermarriage  is  creating  a  well-endowed  race  which  is  preponder- 
atingl^'  Indian. (i)  This  is  an  unportant  fact,  and  one  which  makes  any 
study  of  labor  as  well  as  of  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
Mexico  of  especial  interest  to  the  sociologist.  The  history  of  the  last 
few  centuries  has  been  almost  entirelj-  a  relation  of  the  doings  of  the 

((Probably  by  far  the  greater  number  of  perwins  who  escaped  the  census  were 
Indiatifl  of  pure  blood,  who  represent  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  members  of  the 
population.    This,  however,  was  probaWy  also  the  case  in  fonner  enumerations. 

6  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author,  founded  merely  upon  ob»er%-ation  and  contact, 
and  given  with  due  reserve,  that  the  Indian  and  mixed  race  is  very  much  in  exceaa 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  population.  It  seems  probable  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation have  at  least  one-eighth  Indian  blood,  and  not  incredible  that  over95  per  cent 
of  the  native  population  will  have  an  equal  or  greater  proportion  of  Indian  blood, 
while  the  proportion  of  Mexicans  having  absolutely  no  Indian  blood  must  be  very 
slight  indeed.  This  statement  is  made,  however,  without  exact  statistical  proof,  bat 
rather  as  a  personal  impres.sion  and  as  an  argument  baseil  upon  what  is  known  of 
Spanish  immigration  during  the  three  centuries  ending  in  1821.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  excellent  report  on  Mexico  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republic-8,  it  is  stated  that  it  appears  that  22  per  cent  of  the  population  are  white,  31 
percent  Indians,  and  47  percent  mixed.  The  report  continues,  "  The  custom  of  tribal 
intermarriage  and  improjier  methocls  of  caring  for  the  young  in  the  matter  of  nutri- 
ment and  clothing,  aa  well  as  other  causes,  is  rapidly  decreasing  the  Indian  race." 
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white  race,  and  much  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  a])ility  of  the  colored 
races  to  maintain  the  severe  competitive  struggle  of  modern  times. 
The  labor  problem  in  Mexico,  however,  is  one  which  must  be  faced  by 
a  nation  preponderatinglj'  Indian,  (a) 

The  present  population  of  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  of  native 
birth.  Of  the  total  of  12,491,573  persons  classified  as  present  (pre- 
Kiii<»)  at  the  census  of  1895,  only  51,095,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  (b)  Of  these,  moreover,  13,962,  or  over 
27  per  cent  were  Guatemalans,  of  whom  13,705,  or  over  98  per  cent 
lived  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Chiapas,  just  across  the  Guatemalan 
border.  There  thus  remained  ti  total  of  37,133  persons  of  foreign  birth 
(other  than  Guatemalans),  or  less  than  3  per  thousand.  Of  these 
37.13;i  there  were  12,859,  or  35  per  cent,  from  Spain  and  her  colonies; 
11,331,  or  30  per  cent,  from  the  United  States  of  America;  3,599  from 
France  and  her  colonies;  2,450  from  England  and  her  colonies;  2,155 
from  Germany:  and  1,932  from  Italy.  The  immigration  appeal's, 
therefore,  to  have  been  too  small  to  have  exerted  any  considerable 
influence  racially,  although  its  economic  effect  has  been  very  marked. 

Of  the  total  foreign  population  of  51,096  resident  in  Mexico  and 
present  at  the  census  of  1895,  14,029,  or  over  27  per  cent,  resided  in 
("liapas;  9,003,  or  18  per  cent,  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  includ- 
ing the  City  of  Mexico;  4,662  in  Vera  Cruz;  2,800  in  Chihuahua,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  border- 
ing on  the  United  States.  The  large  percentage  of  foreigners  in 
Chiapas  wSs  due  entirely  to  the  large  migration  of  Guatemalans  who 
flock  across  the  border.  The  Spaniards  are  distributed  quite  evenly 
over  the  whole  country,  although  over  one-half  of  them  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Ameri- 
can-s  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  bordering  on 

'•  A  vcrj-  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  development  of  a  racial  and  national  con- 
nn<xii'ness  appears  to  be  the  Indian  cult  which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  prevail  in 
Mexico.  •  There  are  very  many  members  of  the  mixed  race  who  claim  to  be  much 
pmader  of  their  Indian  than  of  their  Spanish  ancestry,  and  one  f  req  uently  hears  prom  i- 
neot  Mexicans  deplore  certain  weaknesses  of  the  national  character  and  attribute  them 
to  the  heritage  from  the  Spaniards.  A  well-known  Mexican  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
fUte  that  the  premature  death  of  Columbus  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  pos- 
Hble  benefits  to  the  world  and  especially  to  Latin  Aifterica,  while  among  great  masses 
111  the  population  Spain  and  everything  Spanish  are  most  cordially  detested.  Occa- 
Kooally  children  are  given  unpronounceable  Indian  instead  of  beautiful  Spanish 
■ttines,  and  it  can  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  Cuahtemoc  is  much  more  of  a  hero  than  Cortez.  All  this  seems  to  be  an 
iiKlication  of  the  growth  of  a  healthy  national  and  racial  conscioasncss. 

6  In  the  Unite<l  States  the  percentage  of  foreign  bom  in  the  population  was  in  1900, 
13.71;  in  1890,  14.77;  in  1880,  13.32;  in  1870,  14.44;  in  1860,  13.16;  in  1850,  9.68;  in 
France,  in  1891,  th^re  were  709,369  foreigners-of  European  (other than  French)  birth, 
thia  number  not  including  naturalized  persons  of  French  birth,  while  in  Germany 
there  were,  in  1890,  433,254,  and  in  1895,  486,190  foreign-born  residents. 
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their  own  country  and  in  the  States  devoted  to  mining.  Thus  the  Amer- 
ican population,  which  in  1895  formed  only  22.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
resident  foreign  population  of  the  country,  and  only  15.2  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  population  resident  in  the  Federal  District,  made  up  39.6 
per  cent  in  Zacatecas,  47  per  cent  in  Durango,  48.4  per  cent  in  Aguas 
Calientes,  63.7  per  cent  in  Coahuila,  67  per  cent  in  Nnevo  Leon,  67.9 
per  cent  in  Tamaulipas,  76  per  cent  in  Chihuahua,  54.4  per  cent  in 
Lower  California,  and  54.9  per  cent  in  Sonora.  Of  the  French  popu- 
lation over  45  per  cent  were  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  District  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Germans  were  more 
evenly  distributed,  as  may  also  be  said  of  the  English. 

Religiously  the  population  is  as  homogeneous  as  it  is  by  birth.  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  12,491,573  present  at  the  census,  12,380,245,  or 
99.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  Roman  Catholics;  61,911,  or  0.5  per 
cent,  were  without  cult  or  religion,  and  6,685  did  not  know  what  their 
religion  was,  if  any.  There  thus  remained  42,732  of  other  faiths, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  (40,445)  were  Protestants.  Taken  all  in 
all,  only  about  one  three-hundredth  of  the  population  professed  any 
religion  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion 
were  foreigners.  Practically  speaking,  the  country  is  entirely  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  influence  of  this  church  is,  among  certain  classes  of  the 
population,  extremely  potent. 

The  population  of  Mexico  shows  an  excess  of  females  over  males, 
and  this  excess  is  still  increasing.  For  instance,  in  1895,  there  were 
6,351,921  females  to  6,280,606  males,  a  proportion  of  lOM  to  100. 
According  to  the  preliminary  figures  for  1900,  there  were  6,829,456 
females  to  6,716,007  males,  or  in  a  ratio  of  101.7  females  to  100 
males.  In  this  respect  the  population  of  Mexico  differs  from  that  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  which  immigration  is  attracted, 
and  resembles  more  closely  the  countries  of  stable  population  and  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  western  Europe.  Of  the  males  enumerated 
in  the  census  of  1895  whoso  marital  status  was  known,  37.4  per  cent 
were  minors  below  the  age  of  marriage,  27  per  cent  were  single, 
31.5  per  cent  were  married,  and  4.1  per  cent  were  widowed.  Of  the 
females  only  33  per  cent  were  below  the  age  of  marriage  (which  is 
lower  for  women  than  for  men),  26.8  per  cent  were  single,  30.6  per 
cent  were  married,  and  9.6  per  cent  were  widowed.  Of  those  of  mar- 
riageable age,  43  per  cent  of  the  men  and  40  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  single,  50.3  per  cent  of  the  male  and  45.7  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  married,  and  6.7  per  cent  of  the  men  and  14.3  per  cent  of  the 
women  were  widowed.  The  excess  of  widows  over  widowers  results 
from  the  lower  age  at  which  the  women  are  married  and  their  lesser 
mortality. 

This  preponderance  of  females  is  more  marked  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
than  anywhere  else,  the  number  of  females  to  each  100  males  in  1900 
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amounting  to  109  in  the  Federal  District,  as  compared  with  107  in 
Campeche,  108  in  Puebla,  106  in  Hidalgo,  101  in  Tlascala  and  Coahuila, 
etc.,  while  in  several  States  there  is  a  preponderance  of  males.  Thus, 
in  Vera  Cruz,  there  are  but  99  females  per  100  males;  in  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  95;  in  Durango,  96;  in  Tamaulipas,  97;  in  Nuevo  Leon, 
92,  and  in  Lower  California  only  87. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  population,  according  to  age,  the  Mexican 
people  approach  very  nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  American  Negro, 
although  in  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  they  differ  from  him  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  Negro  differs  from  the  whites  of  the 
United  States  and  of  various  nations  of  Europe.  The  statistics  show, 
on  the  whole,  a  shifting  of  the  population  toward  the  lower  age  classes 
and  give  the  impression  of  an  extremely  high  birth  and  death  rate. 
Thus,  of  the  total  population  in  1895,  31  per  cent  were  10  years  of  age 
or  less;  21.3  per  cent  between  11  and  20;  18.6 per  cent  between  21  and 
30;  12.8  per  cent  l>etween  31  and  40;  8  per  cent  between  41  and  50; 
5  per  cent  between  51  and  60;  2.3  per  cent  between  61  and  70,  and 
1  per  cent  above  70.  (a) 

An  indication  of  the  small  extent  to  which  great  masses  of  the  Mex- 
ican population  have  been  affected  by  outside  influence  is  furnished  by 
the  statistics  of  language  throughout  the  Republic.  Although  at  pres- 
ent (1901)  it  is  380  years  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
there  are  still  over  2,000,000  inhabitants  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
Spanish,  but  some  Indian  language.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Nahuatl 
or  Mexican  language  is  the  mother  tongue  of  660,000  persons,(J)  of 
whom  241,000  are  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  107,000  in  Vera  Cruz, 
71,000  in  Guerrero,  and  some  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Republic. 
There  were  almost  249,000  individuals  (210,000  in  Yucatan,  39,000  in 
Campeche)  whose  mother  tongue  was  Maya,  and  230,000  individuals, 
almiost  all  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  whose  mother  tongue  was  Zapoteco. 
Other  languages,  not  merely  spoken,  but  spoken  as  the  mother  tongue 
and  to  the  almost  or  entire  exclusion  of  Spanish,  were  Otomf,  187,000; 
Mixteco,  145,000;  Totonaco,  77,000,  and  many  others.  In  several 
States  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  actually  not  conversant  with 
Spanish  and  claims  an  Indian  language  as  its  mother  tongue.  Thus, 
while  in  the  Federal  District  96  per  cent,  in  Tamaulipas  99.4  per  cent, 
and  in  Tabasco  92.7  per  cent  of  the  population  present  claimed  Spanish 
as  their  mother  tongue,  the  number  of  persons  whose  mother  tongue 
was  Spanish  was  only  79.2  per  cent  in  Vera  Cruz,  76.7  per  cent  in 
Tlascala,  62  per  cent  in  Chiapas,  55  per  cent  in  Campeche,  46.3  per  cent 

oThe  statiatics  give  7,320  persons  between  the  ages  of  91  and  100,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  gross  exaggeration,  and  711  centenarians,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
above  the  truth. 

6  Censo  General  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.    Mexico,  1895. 
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in  Oaxaca,  and  only  29.4  per  cent  in  Yucatan.  Even  in  Yucatan  the 
number  of  Spanish-speaking  persons  was  largely  restricted  to  the  capi- 
tal (Merida)  and  the  coast  city  of  Progreso,  and  the  islands,  where  the 
majority  were  of  Spanish  tongue.  In  the  remaining  fourteen  districts 
of  the  State  only  16.3  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  claimed  Spanish  and 
83.7  per  cent  of  the  population  claimed  Maya  as  their  native  language. 
The  hindering  effect  of  this  great  body  of  Indians  clinging  tenaciously 
to  their  native  tongue  and  remaining  outside  the  current  of  thought 
and  progress  can  well  be  appreciated. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the  birth  rate  in  Mex- 
ico, owing  to  defective  registi-ation.  Thus,  in  the  year  1898,  there 
were  registered  in  the  country  by  the  civil  authorities  489,933  births, 
and  by  the  ministers  of  religious  denominations — in  other  words,  by  the 
priests  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church — 256,474.  Many  of  these  reg- 
istrations were  apparently  duplications,  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
registered  by  the  religious  authorities  being  counted  as  well  by  the  civil 
authorities.  In  some  cases,  hotVever,  as  in  the  States  of  Durango  and 
Michoacan,  there  were  more  persons  registered  by  the  priests  than  by 
the  civil  authorities.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  figure 
for  the  birth  rate,  but  from  such  statistics  as  we  possess  it  appears  to  be 
high,  (a)  In  the  State  of  Yucatan  the  birth  rate  of  those  who  were  reg- 
istered by  the  civil  authorities  alone  amounted  to  51.4  per  thousand, 
without  taking  into  account  those  whose  birth  was  inscribed  by  the 
priests.  In  Mexico,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  male  births 
exceeded  those  of  females,  the  proportion,  including  stillborn,  being 
108.3  males  to  100  females,  for  those  registered  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Mexico  is  exceedingly  high, 
averaging  in  1898  42.5  per  cent  of  the  total  births  registered  by  the 
law.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  not  been  regis- 
tered by  the  courts  are  illegitimate. (J)  In  some  States  the  percentage 
is  much  higher,  amounting  to  nearl}'  54  per  cent  in  Guanajuato  and  to 

a  The  truest  index  obtainable  for  the  number  ef  births  in  the  Republic  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statistics  of  deaths  and  population.  The  number  of  births  registered  by  the 
civil  authorities  is  much  smaller  than  the  registry  of  deaths,  but  the  reason  for  this 
low  registration  of  infants  is  evident,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  and 
the  small  extent  to  which  this  increase  is  due  to  immigration  shows  clearly  that  the 
birth  rate  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  death  rate.  If  the  increase  in  ]x)pulation  of 
913,035,  as  shown  by  the  preliminar)'  report  of  the  census,  is  correct  (and  is  not  due 
merely  to  more  effective  methods  of  enumeration )  and  if  the  annual  excess  of  immi- 
grants be  taken  at  8,000  per  year,  the  number  of  births  for  the  country  would  appear 
to  be  annually  about  175,000  in  excess  of  the  deaths,  or  about  627,000  for  the  year 
1898,  instead  of  489,933,  as  given  in  the  civil  registry.  Apparently  the  great  majority 
of  those  whose  names  are  not  registered  by  the  civil  authorities  are  illegitimate, 
because  their  parents  have  had  either  a  church  wedding  only  or  none  at  all. 

b  From  such  data  as  are  accessible  it  would  appear  to  be  safe  to  assume  a  ratio  of 
illegitimacy  of  over  50  and  perhaps  as  high  as  55  per  cent. 
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almost  70  per  cent  in  Hidalgo.  In  the  State  of  Chiapas  there  were  285 
illegitimate  to  100  legitimate  births,  while  in  Michoacan  the  relation 
was  302  to  100.  In  the  district  of  Zamora,  in  the  last-mentioned  State, 
the  illegitimate  births  made  up  93.6  per  cent  of  the  total  births  regis- 
tered by  law  and  if  those  not  registered  are  included  probably  over  96 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births. 

The  illegitimacy  in  Mexico,  however,  must  not  bo  ascribed  to  any 
widespread  immorality  or  to  a  univei-sal  disregard  of  the  marriage  tie. 
It  is  probable  that  in  great  masses  of  the  population  such  conditions 
actually  do  exist,  and  unions  are  maintained  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
either  church  or  state.  The  main  cause  of  the  high  figures  of  illegiti- 
macy is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  although  a  state  marriage  is  abso- 
lutel}'  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  such 
a  precaution  is  frequently  omitted,  and  persons  are  married  simply  by 
the  priests  alone.  As  a  result  the  illegitimacy  is  in  a  large  measure 
"technical,"  and  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  strong  hold  of  the 
church  and  of  an  apathy  and  small  power  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
the  population,  rather  thfin  of  any  large  measure  of  sexual  license. 

The  same  diflBculty  encountered  in  the  statistics  of  births  is  to  be 
met  with  in  those  of  marriages,  since  many  persons  are  married 
both  by  church  and  state,  and  not  a  few  Mexicans  are  married  bj'  the 
church  alone.  If  we  adhere  to  the  strictly  legal  definition,  however, 
and  consider  only  those  marriages  registered  by  the  civil  authorities, 
the  statistics  will  show  a  marriage  rate  considerably  less  than  that  pre- 
vailing in  most  European  countries.  Thus  in  1898  there  were  61,687 
marriages,  which  amounted  to  4.88  marriages,  or  9.76  persons  married 
per  thousand  of  the  population,  while  in  1897  the  number  of  marriages 
amounted  to  only  4.04,  and  the  number  of  peraons  married  to  only 
8.08  per  thousand  of  the  population. («) 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  with  regard  to  marriages  consum- 
mated in  Mexico  is  the  very  early  age  at  which  they  are  solemnized. 
The  statistics  of  ages  of  brides  and  grooms  in  Mexico  refer  exclu- 
sively to  those  maiTiages  which  are  registered  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  consequently  to  those  persons  only  who  may  be  considered  to  be 
somewhat  more  provident  and  more  advanced  than  those  who  do  not 
thus  legalize  their  union.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  ages  of  those 
persons  who  unite  themselves  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
State  will  be  greater  than  those  who  register,  and  the  ages  of  persons 
contracting  unions  of  less  permanency  are,  in  all  probability,  rather 

o  Compare  with  thia  an  annual  marriage  rate,  during  the  period  1871-1890,  of  16.7 
persons  married  per  year  per  thousand  of  the  population  in  Prussia,  16.4  in  the  entire 
German  £inpire,  16.3  in  Austria,  15.6  in  England  and  Wales,  15.6  in  Italy,  15.4  in 
France,  15.2  in  Denmark,  15.1  in  Holland,  14.7  in  Switzerland,  14.4  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  14.2  in  Belgium,  13.9  in  Scotland,  13.7  in  Norway,  13.1  in  Sweden,  9  in 
Ireland,  and  (for  the  period  1876-1890)  19.1  in  Hungary. 
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less  than  greater  than  those  for  whom  statistics  are  available.  The  mar- 
riage age  aflforded  bj'  the  statistics,  however,  is  extremely  low  and 
appears  indicative  of  the  very  general  improvidence  and  disregard  of 
future  responsibilities  with  which  the  sexual  union  is  entered  uiwn. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  at  which  marriage  is 
physically  possible  is  earlier  in  Mexico  than  in  this  countrj',  this 
being  especially  the  case  in  the  hot  lands.  The  influence  of  the  church 
also  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  favoring  early  marriages,  although 
no  attempt  is  here  made  to  trace  this  influence  statistically'.  Over  and 
above  the  differences  due  to  climate  and  titiining,  however,  the  age  at 
which  marriages  are  entered  upon,  the  frequency  with  which  civil  regis- 
tration is  dispensed  with,  and  the  general  laxitj'  of  the  sexual  tie,  espe- 
ciall}'  in  the  large  cities,  are  all  indications  of  an  apathetic  indifference 
to  obvious  economic  lequirements.  The  average  age  of  marriage  is 
from  26  to  27  years  for  men  and  about  20  to  21  years  for  women,  (a) 
Roughly  speaking,  five-eighths  of  all  men  and  five-sixths  of  all  women 
in  Mexico  marrj^  before  their  twenty-sixth  j'ear.  In  1898,  of  all 
women,  including  widows,  who  registered  their  marriage,  25.1  per 
cent  were  from  12  to  16  jears  of  age;  in  1897,  the  proportion  was 
26.3;  in  1896,  27.8;  in  1895,  23.8.(5)  Of  the  entire  number  contract- 
ing marriages,  including,  as  befoi'e,  second  or  subsequent  marriages, 
the  proportion  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19,  inclusive,  was  29.6  per 
cent  in  1898,  30  per  cent  in  1897,  28.9  in  1896,  25.9  in  1895,  .so  that,  on 
an  average,  over  five-ninths  of  the  total  number  of  women  marr3'ing 
civilly,  including  those  remarr3dng,  were  of  the  age  of  19  or  less.  Of 
all  marriages,  82.5  per  cent  were  consunmiated  by  women  of  the  age  of 
25  or  under  in  the  year  1898,  83.7  per  cent  in  1897,  82.9  per  cent  in 
1896,  and  73.4  per  cent  in  1895.  Of  women  marrying  in  1898,  9  per 
cent  were  between  the  ages  of  26  and  30;  3.5  per  cent  between  31  and 
35  years;  2.7  per  cent  between  36  and  40  years;  1  per  cent  between 
41  and  45  j-ears,  and  1.3  per  cent  over  45  years.  Of  all  men  marr^'ing 
in  1898,  according  to  the  civil  registers,  3.3  per  cent  were  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16, 14.5  between  17  and  19  yeai-s,  45.2  between  20  and  25 

a  The  average  age  ot  grooms  and  brides  in  Prussia  is  29.56  and  26.52,  respectively; 
in  P'ngland  28.37  and  26.08,  respectively;  in  Norway  30.66  and  27.83,  respectively. 
(In  England  the  spinster  brides  marry  at  24.87  and  the  widows  at  40.43.) 

6  Of  women  marrying  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
percentage  in  1898  was  31 .8,  or  over  one-fourth  in  excess  of  the  proportion  for  the  whole 
country.  The  age  of  marriage  in  Yucatan  was  even  lower,  40.9  per  cent  of  all  nnarri- 
ages  registered  by  the  civil  authorities  being  consummated  by  brides  who  were  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16.  The  very  early  age  of  marriage  in  Yucatan  seems  to  Ije  in 
part  traceable  to  the  conditions  of  labor  there  existing  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Yuca- 
tecan  commences  work  by  borrowing  sufficient  money  to  get  married.  In  the  city 
of  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  women  marrying  at  the  ^c  of  16 
or  under,  was  only  6.8  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of  women  marrying  under  the 
age  of  26  was  only  54,  as  compared  with  82.5  for  the  whole  country. 
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years,  16.8  between  26  and  30  years,  7.2  between  31  and  35  jrears,  5.7 
between  36  and  4D  years,  2.6  between  41  and  45  years,  and  4.7  over  45 
years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  each  State  in  1897,  and  the  population  at  the  census  of  1895: 

BIETHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES  IN  MEXICX>  IN  1897. 


Ststc. 


Aguaia  CaUeatea ... 

Campeche - 

CoahBlUi 

Collma 

Chiapas 

Cliihuahua 

Federal  District... 

Duraneo 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalltco 

Mexico     

lilefaoacaii 

Morelos 

Nueiro  Leon 

Oaxaca ............ 

Puebla 

Qoeretaro 

Ban  Lui<  Potosi 

Sinaloa 

Sonora  

Tabasco  

Tamaulipas 

TIascala  

Vera  Cruz 

Taeatan 

Zacatecas 

Lowet  Caliiomia . . 
Tepic 


Total 230,452 


Birtin  registered  by  civil 
authorities. 


LegiU- 
mate. 


1,037 
2,481 
6,076 
1,207 
3,543 
8,106 
2,672 
6,728 
10,606 
M,19» 
6,870 
42,272 
15,345 
5,810 
2,742 
7,347 
11,613 
12,841 
2,160 
10,214 
2,5.W 
1,631 
3,015 
3,029 
4,934 
10,158 
12,783 
15.893 
408 
2,286 


Ulegiti- 
mate. 


128 

748 

550 

599 

»,568 

1,S0» 

2,046 

2,612 

10,345 

3,860 

10,243 

5,729 

4,298 

1»,057 

1,994 

648 

21,629 

10,702 

704 

2,286 

t,3M 

1,029 

2,688 

1,129 

821 

16,316 

2,833 

2,692 

295 

1,468 


144,924 


Total. 


1,I«6 

3,229 

6,626 

1,806 

13,106 

9,617 

4,618 

9,340 

20,951 

18,068 

17,113 

48,001 

19, 613 

24,867 

4,736 

7,995 

33,242 

23,543 

2,854 

12,500 

8,953 

2,660 

5,703 

4,158 

5,755 

26,474 

15,616 

18,585 

698 

3,754 


Births 
regis- 
tered by 
priests. 


3,192 
4,583 
1,576 
6,031 


10. 674 

25,245 

6,896 

18,449 

41,581 

23,664 

32,126 

4,120 

5,011 

23,461 


2,434 


5,755 
20,314 

9,116 

13,160 

821 


Marriages  reg-i 
isterea  by- 


Civil 
author- 
ities. 


609 

2,116 

183 

1,018 

1,869 

1,207 

1,684 

1,906 

2,813 

1,366 

9,717 

3,243 

1,460 

576 

2,118 

1,4.51 

2,031 

574 

2,232 

8.53 

682 

668 

995 

931 

2,283 

2,458 

2,911 

173 

491 


Deaths. 


Priests. 


259 

1,178 

247 

517 


1,648 

3,827 

968 

1,426 

9,475 

3,264 

6,311 

486 

922 

1,701 


:::::::: 

■■■■228' 

934 

1,876 

1,600 

2,260 

47 


375,376     257,588     51,000     39,161 


5,488 

2,517 

7,910 

2,277 

7,174 

5,927 

24,738 

7,072 

43,837 

14,379 

20,777 

34,024 

32,493 

30.614 

8,833 

11,631 

31,214 

41,576 

9,023 

21,481 

5,796 

3,431 

2,825 

7,1-27 

6,638 

28,208 

12,641 

16, 218 

701 

6,445 


455,009 


Popalation, 

census  of 

1895. 


104,615 

88, 121 
211,026 
66, 752 
319,599 
262,771 
476,413 
295,105 

1,062,  .5.54 
420,339 
558, 769 

1, 107, 187 
811,618 
896,496 
169,704 
309, 2.52 
8X4,909 
984,413 
228,5.51 
668,  .543 
2.58,865 
191,281 
134,  .'<39 
206,502 
165,813 
806,355 

298,  aso 

452, 578 
42.245 
118,776 


12,631,810 


The  rate  of  mortality  in  Mexico  is  very  high.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial statistics  for  the  year  1898,  the  death  rate  was  35.8  persons  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  which  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  in  most  countries  of  Europc.(a)  This  death  rate  is  extremely  high 
in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  Thus,  while  in  Chiapas  it  was  only 
27.1;  in  Campeche,  30.2;  in  Tamaulipas,  32.7,  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  32.2, 
it  amounted  in  Guanajuato  to  45.6,  in  the  Federal  District  to  52.1,  and 
in  Yucatan  to  52.8.    The  figures  for  Yucatan  arc  astoundingly  high, 

a  For  instance  the  death  rate  in  1893  waa  31.1  per  thousand  in  Hnngary,  28.8  In 
Austria  (1892) ,  25.3  in  Italy,  24.6  in  Germany,  24.2  m  Prussia,  22.6  in  France  (1892), 
19.2  in  Holland,  20.5  in  Switzerland,  20.3  in  Belgium,  19.4  in  Scotland,  19.2  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  19.1  in  the  United  Kingdom,  18.9  in  Denmark,  17.9  in  Ireland,  17.9 
in  .Sweden  (1892),  16.4  in  Norway.  The  death  rate  in  Mexico  is  baaed  upon  a  popu- 
lation which  is  probably  less  than  the  real,  but  it  can  not  be  assumed  with  any 
gTwit  probability  that  the  real  death  rate  is  less  than  the  one  given  above,  as  the  reg- 
Btratioo  of  deatha  is  probably  no  more  complete  than  the  enumeration  of  inhabttants. 
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which  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fearful  infant  mortality,  caused 
by  excessively  early  marriages  and  in  part  to  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment and  proper  medical  care.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Yucatan, 
which  has  so  high  a  death  i-ate  and  so  great  a  percentage  of  child  mar- 
riages, is  also  a  State  in  which  the  pure  Indian  predominates  and  in 
which  the  Indian  language  (Ma3'a)  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  extremely  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Fed- 
ei"al  District  arises  largely  from  the  insanitary  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  there  and  which  are  only  now  being  done  away  with,  and  the 
malnutrition  and  inebrietj'  of  great  masses  of  the  population,  etc.,  but 
it  seems  also  probable  that  the  statistical  figures  are  larger  than  the 
true  ones,  since  the  population  of  the  city  is  probably  greater  than 
that  returned  by  the  census.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  from  1868  to  1898,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  government 
of  the  Federal  District,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

DEATHS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO  FKOM  IS68  TO  1S9S. 


Year. 


1868 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Deaths. 

1     Year. 

1 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

5,814 

1875 

9,343 

1S82 

11,577 

7,109 

1876 

10,403 

18K3 

12,236 

8,086 

1  1877 

12,232 

1884 

12,920 

7,S» 

!  1878 

10, 162 

1H85 

13,170 

8,167 

1879 

10,207  1 

18X6 

13,183 

7,46,5 

1880 

9,489 

1887 

13,247 

8,753 

1881 

1 

9,720 

1888 

13,272 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

18,89.... 

1      15.475 

1896 

1.S90.... 

'      16,8.55  , 

1897 

1891.... 

I.),  343  ' 

1898 

1S<>2 

17,3.59  1 

1893.... 

20,491  , 

1894.... 

1.5,991  1 

1S95.... 

14,638 

Dcatha. 


16,843 
17,8«« 
18,025 


Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Mexican  population  po.-sso.sses  certain 
qualities  which  aid  and  certain  others  which  hinder  it  in  adapting 
itself  to  modern  industrial  conditions,  and  which  affect  its  labor  effi- 
ciency. These  qualities  arc  the  result  partly  of  climatic,  partly  of 
racial,  and  partly  of  economic  conditions.  So  important,  so  vital  are 
these  chai"actcristics,  however,  that  no  di.scussion  of  labor  conditions 
can  be  intelligently  made  or  correctly  understood  without  their  pre- 
vious consideration. 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  native  labor  is  apathy.  This 
differs  in  degree  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  classes 
of  the  population,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  sufficientl}'  general  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  characteristic  of  great  importance  in  everything 
pei-taining  to  labor. 

In  both  the  hot  lands  on  the  coast  and  the  highlands  of  the  central 
plateau  the  population  is  marked  by  an  almost  constitutional  indolence. 
This  natural  indolence  of  the  Mexican  has  been  attributed  to  a  number 
of  causes.  In  the  hot  lands  it  differs  slightly  from  what  is  observed 
in  other  countries  having  the  same  temperature  and  humidity,  while 
on  the  central  plateau  the  bad  effect  of  the  great  elevation  on  the 
muscular  power  and  the  nervous  enei'gy  of  the  population  has  been 
well  established. 
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The  average  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  about  6,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Mexico  itaelf  being  at  a  height  of  7,444  and  Toluca  at 
an  elevation  of  8,763  feet.  At  this  elevation  the  baronfetric  pressure 
is  very  much  reduced,  the  air  is  quite  rarefied,  and  the  amount  of 
ox3'gen  contained  in  a  given  measure  of  air  is  considerablj^  reduced. 

The  effect  of  this  reduced  breathing-in  of  oxygen,  in  the  case  of 
both  men  and  the  lower  animals,  is  to  be  observed  in  a  lessened  activity 
and  a  reduction  in  the  ability  to  perform  work  of  any  sort.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  also  varies  greatly  with  the  tempei-ature, 
and  such  changes  in  temperature  are  very  sudden  and  serious  in  Mex- 
ico. This  does  not  refer  to  seasonal  changes  in  temperature,  which, 
on  the  high-lands  of  Mexico,  are  not  great,  but  merely  diurnal  changes 
or  such  as  are  eflFected  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  The 
high  altitude  renders  it  very  cool  in  the  shade,  while  the  tropical  sun 
causes  it  to  be  hot  wherever  it  is  unshaded.  During  the  night  there 
is  a  general  cooling  off  of  the  plateau,  but  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
rapidly  raises  the  temperature  during  the  morning,  and,  bj'  expand- 
ing the  air,  further  decreases  the  amount  of  oxygen,  thus  producmg  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  inertia  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateau,  (a) 

The  effect  of  the  high  altitude  in  creating  an  indisposition  to  exert 
oneself  is  far  from  imaginary.  The  effect  of  the  high  altitude  is 
immediately  observed  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  neither 
of  whom  are  able  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  as  at  sea  level, 
and  the  effect  of  the  climate  is  reflected  in  many  indolent  habits  of 
the  native  population.  Jourdanet  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  an  anox- 
semia  and  an  organic  indolence  of  the  Mexican,  due  to  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  and  its  diyness  during  the  heated  portion  of  the  day. 
Without  discussing  further,  however,  the  exact  extent  to  which  the 
corporal  powers  are  lessened  by  the  reduced  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
air,  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  effect  of  this  condition  in  producing 
indolence  is  very  great,  and  is  felt  by  the  foreigners  who  go  to  Mexico 
to  live,  as  well  as  those  to  the  manor  born. 

Another  climatic  influence  resulting  in  indolence  and  improvidence 
upon  the  part  of  great  masses  of  the  Mexican  population  is  the 
absence  of  severe  wintere.  The  seasons  in  Mexico  are  divided  into 
the  wet  and  dry,  rather  than  into  summer  and  winter,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction being  in  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  rather  than  in  changes  of 
temperature.  The  absence  of  snow  and  severe  cold  has  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  community  of  the  necessity  of  pi-eparing  in  advance  for 
the  exigencies  of  a  winter  season,  and  reduces  the  standard  of  life  by 
obviating  the  necessity  of  improving  the  houses,  clothing,  and  diet 

a  For  a  discaasion  of  this  subject  see  D.  Jourdanet,  Le  M<;xique  et  1' Am^rique  tropi- 
cale.  Paris,  1864.  See  also  Julio  Guerrero,  La  Gdnesis  del  Crimen  en  Mexico.  Paris 
and  Mexico,  1901. 
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of  the  community.  The  influence  of  severe  winters  is  felt  in  many 
countries  in  the  stimulation  of  the  population  to  increased  indus- 
trial activity,  and  in  the  raising  of  the  general  standard  of  providence 
by  a  gradual  weeding  out  of  those  who  do  not  prepare  for  the  cold 
season.  But  in  Mexico  this  condition  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  and  the 
equable  climate  fails  to  render  anj^  great  degree  of  foresight  neces- 
sary. The  absence  of  cold  winters  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  general 
equability  of  the  climate,  which  allows  the  survival  of  a  low  order 
of  wants  and  a  very  low  standard  of  life. 

The  indolence  of  the  Mexican  laboring  population,  as  a  whole,  and 
its  apathj'  toward  anything  like  progress,  are  to  be  attributed,  how- 
ever, as  much  to  social  and  economic  conditions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
climate.  Three  hundred  years  of  despotism  under  the  Spaniards  have 
not  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  type  of  man  to  whom  labor  of  any  sort 
is  a  pleasure.  As  will  later  be  seen,  the  working  population  of  the 
country  was  exploited  in  the  harshest  possible  manner,  and  the  whole 
industrial  system  of  the  Spaniards  rested,  for  two  centuries  at  least, 
upon  the  principle  of  forced  labor  with  insuflicient  remuneration. 
The  social  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the  separation 
of  the  castes  also  led  to  the  degradation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  principle  of  survival  became  one  of  mere  endurance  rather 
than  of  any  positive  industrial  quality.  Just  to  what  extent  the  Indians 
were  industrially  endowed  before  the  conquest  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  three  hundred  years 
of  Spanish  rule  failed  to  create  in  them  a  good  industrial  type.  "The 
wars  of  the  conquest,  the  work  of  the  mines,  the  former  system  of 
e7icoiniendcm  and  repartimicntos^  the  plagues  and  the  civil  conflicts,  his 
rude  labors,  *  *  *  as  well  as  his  incorporation  into  the  mixed 
race,  constitute  the  principal  causes,"  according  to  one  author,  of  the 
decadence  of  the  indigenous  i'ace.(«) 

During  the  revolutionary  times  which  followed  Mexican  independ- 
ence, the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  became  so  vitiated  and 
industry  was  so  interrupted  that  little,  if  any,  progress  could  be  made 

n  Antonio  Garcfa  Cubas,  Discurso  acerca  de  la  dccadencia  de  la  raza  ind(gena. 
Mexico,  1880.  The  signa  of  the  decadence  of  the  Indian,  Cubas  finds  in  his  dissimu- 
lation and  lack  of  confidence,  hia  indolence,  and  the  resignation  and  fatalism  which 
prevent  him  from  making  any  effort  in  his  own  behalf.  Another  writer.  Carlo  Benf, 
Notizie  eopra  gli  indigcni  di' Mexico,  in  the  Archivio  per  Antropologia  e  laetnologia, 
Florence,  1882,  states  that  "the  Indian  of  Mexico  is  the  type  par  excellence  of  a 
decadent  race,"  and  bases  his  opinion  apparently  upon  the  relatively  greater  progress 
of  the  white,  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  the  Indian  holds  to  his  ancient 
customs,  his  indolence,  his  low  standard  of  life,  his  patient  endurance  of  wrong,  and, 
as  far  as  appearance  goes,  his  uniformly  sad  and  reflective  expression.  It  appears  to 
the  author,  however,  that  it  is  far  too  early  to  pass  any  final  judgment  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  pure  Indian  race,  to  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  mixture  between 
Spaniards  and  Indians. 
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toward  the  creation  of  an  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  class.  For 
over  half  a  century  the  powera  of  misrule  were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
it  paid  better  to  prey  upon  society  than  to  work  for  it.  With  the 
government  changing  with  the  greatest  frequency,  with  revolutions, 
proclamations,  and  pronunciamientos  a  constant  occurrence,  with  the 
roads  infested  with  brigands,  with  arbitrary  taxation  and  confiscations, 
with  heavy  interstate  taxes  and  large  import  duties,  tempered  by  an 
extensive  system  of  smuggling,  the  opportunities  for  any  great  prog- 
ress of  the  working  population  were  extremely  restricted.  During 
this  epoch  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  growth  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities,  a  growth,  however,  resulting  from  a  fear  of  the 
country  rather  than  from  the  greater  industrial  opportunities  of  the 
city,  and  resembling  therein  less  the  natural  increase  of  a  modern  city 
than  the  growth  of  the  mediaeval  towns  during  the  more  troublous 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  population, 
there  appears  to  have  occurred  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  industry  (owing  to  the  frequent  wars)  and  an 
over-population  in  relation  to  the  opportunities  for  earning  a  living. 
The  resulting  unemployment  and  partial  employment,  and  the  depres- 
sing effect  upon  wages  that  marked  the  first  half  century  of  independ- 
ence, can  still  be  traced  in  their  influence  upon  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  city  and  in  the  industi-ial  character  of  great  masses  of  the  urban 
populations. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  indolent  manner  of  working  of  many  Mexi- 
can laborers,  and  the  consequent  small  productivity  of  labor,  are  the 
result  of  malnutrition.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  diet  of  the  Mexi- 
cans is  extremely  restricted,  both  in  quantity  and  variety,  and  is  not 
rich  in  nutritive  qualities.  The  Mexican  suffei-s  largely  from  anaemia, 
and  his  work  is  rendered  less  productive  from  this  cause. 

A  still  more  important  influence,  however,  is  the  tendency  toward 
drunkenness.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  not  onlj'  great 
but  constant  throughout  the  day,  and  the  interruptions  to  work,  as  a 
consequence,  are  frequent.  The  payment  of  wages  is  frequently  a  pre- 
text and  an  opportunity  for  drunkenness,  which,  in  the  great  cities, 
at  all  events,  is  alarmingly  prevalent.  It  can  not  be  proved  that  the 
confirmed  tendency  to  drink  in  Mexico  is  the  result  of  the  improved 
conditions  of  the  last  generation.  The  drunkenness  of  the  Indian  has 
always  been  the  cause  of  frequent  attempts  at  remedial  legislation  by 
viceroys.  Humboldt  {a)  stated  that  "the  Indians  would  undoubtedly 
attain  a  very  great  longevity  if  their  constitutions  were  not  weakened 
by  drunkenness."  Even  in  those  days  drunkenness  was  extremely 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  States  of  Mexico, 
Puebla,  and  Tlascala,  where  the  maguey  was  cultivated  on  a  large 

aHnmboldt,  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  Volume  I,  page  HI, 
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scale.  («)  In  1898  there  were  in  the  City  of  Mexico  604  establishments 
for  the  sale  of  wines,  liquors,  and  beers,  and  883  p-itlquerias  or  places 
where  the  fermented  juice  of  the  maguey  is  sold.  The  drinking  of  the 
population  has  an  extremely  evil  effect  on  their  working  capacity, 
since  they  imbibe  not  only  after  but  during  the  day's  work.  Many 
laborers  quit  work  from  time  to  time  in  ord".r  to  take  a  atpita,  and 
drunkenness  is  not  infrequently  the  cause,  consequence,  and  solace  of 
nonemployment. 

Another  stimulant  in  which  Mexicans  indulge  to  a  very  great  extent 
is  tobacco,  which  is  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  shape  of  cigar- 
ettes. During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1808  there  were  produced 
in  Mexico,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  finance, 
162,689,604  packages  of  cigarettes  (usually  with  18  or  20  to  the  pack- 
age), of  a  total  weight  of  2,461,886  kilograms  (6,427,524  pounds),  and 
55,608,488  cigars,  of  a  weight  of  315,040  kilograms  (694,544  pounds), 
the  consumption  being  very  slightly  leSs  than  the  production  and  the 
actual  production  being  probably  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the 
statistics.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  other  forms,  such  as  snuff, 
chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  is  infinitesimal. 

One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  general  apath}'  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  of  the  lower  classes,  and  one  which  unfits  him,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  for  industrial  progress  and  higher  wages,  is  his  content 
with  his  present  state.  As  a  general  rule  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Mexican  population  respond  but  feebly  to  any  attempt  to  increase 
their  wants,  although  this  may,  at  least  partially,  be  due  to  the  high 
silver  prices  of  many  articles  of  desirable  consumption.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  little  demand  for  higher  wages  and  no  class  conscious- 
ness that  could  enforce  such  demands. (i) 

a  In  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  the  vice-regal  days,  tumbrela  were  constantly  sent  out 
by  the  police  to  collect  the  dronken  Indians  who  lay  stretched  out  like  dead  in  all 
public  places.  They  were  then  forced  to  work  upon  the  streets  for  three  days,  vrith 
iron  rings  around  their  ankles,  but  many  of  them  were  caught  again  immediately 
after  their  release.  The  more  lenient  methods  of  the  police  of  the  present  day  do 
not  seem  to  come  any  nearer  to  solving  the  problem.  The  criminality,  and  more 
especially  the  attacks  on  persons,  are  very  largely  the  result  of  the  proneness  to 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  great  masses  of  the  population.  In  the  year  1897, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  procurator  of  justice,  there  were,  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, 9,763  persons  accused  of  wounding  {letiones}  of  whom  5,833  were  condemned 
and  sentenced.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  sentenced,  almost  three-fourths  were 
convicted  of  such  assaults  on  persons  (lesione*)  and  many  of  these  were  committed  by 
drunken  persons. 

6  This  absence  of  class  consciousness  and  of  any  articulate  representation  of  the 
demands  of  the  working  classes  is  very  marked  in  Mexico.  An  article  in  El  Correo 
de  Sotavents  of  Tlacotalpan,  reproduced  in  £1  Economista  Mexicano,  May  19,  1900, 
pages  186, 187,  entitled  "A  Problem,"  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  a  statement 
of  labor  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborer.  The  writer  of  this  article 
believes  that  all  classes  are  benefiting  by  tlie  progress  now  going  on  except  the 
workingmen  {jomaleros},  who  receive  just  enough,  "mathematically  calculated," 
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Most  of  the  characteristics  which  unfit  large  sections  of  the  Mexican 
population  for  labor  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  indolence, 
drunkenness,  unreliability,  etc.,  might  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
'"  improvidence." 

There  are  few  people  in  the  world  who  take  less  thought  of  the 
morrow,  or  promise  more  for  it,  than  the  Mexican.  The  Mexican 
workman  of  the  unskilled  class  appears  to  have  absolutely  no  dread  of 
nonemployment  and  will  accept  a  discharge  with  courteous  equanimity, 
although  absolutely  unprovided  with  means  of  sustenance.  There  is 
very  little  saving  of  wages  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  and  but 
little  tendency  to  lay  by  for  a  season  of  stress,  while  the  system  of 
insuring  lives  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  laboring  population.  This 
improvidence  of  the  Mexican  poorer  classes  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Indians,  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they  will  sacrifice  permanent 
and  material  benefits  for  passing  pleasures,  and  will  risk  many  days' 
wages  on  the  result  of  a  cock  fight  or  the  toss  of  a  coin.  The  propen- 
sity for  gambling  is  especially  strong  and  strikes  the  observer  as 
being  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Mexican  life.  Gam- 
bling, which  is  regulated  by  the  State,  is  indulged  in  by  all  classes, 
and  in  the  gambling  houses,  the  clubs,  in  the  pelota  games,  and  else- 
where, large  wagers  are  made,  while  the  demand  for  lottery  tickets, 
both  by  rich  and  poor,  is  enormous.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  factor 
more  favorable  to  the  creation  of  habits  of  general  improvidence  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  gambling  propensities  of  the  Mexicans  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  tolerated  and  even  encouraged. 

The  labor  of  the  population  is  very  largely  reduced  by  feast  days 
and  holidays,  although  their  number  is  now  diminishing.  On  such 
days  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  labor,  since  the  ambitions  of  the 
workman  are  not  greatly  stimulated  bj'  a  promise  of  higher  wages,  and 
because,  although  there  is  no  active  class  consciousness,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain collective  tenacious  clinging  to  traditions  which  resents  any  change 
of  the  conditions  of  work  as  an  unwarranted  aggression. 

Upon  the  whole  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  value  of  labor  of 
Mexicans  is  its  unreliability.  Work  will  be  interrupted  upon  the  most 
trivial  of  pretexts  and  will  be  postponed  despite  solemn  promises  to  the 
contrary.  The  quality  of  procrastination  which  has  been  said  to  be  a 
national  characteristic  in  the  country  called  "the  land  of  manana"  is  also 
found  among  workmen,  and  has  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  their 
efficiency.     Another  great  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary 

to  satisfy  hunger;  who  are  merely  hands  (hrazos,  arms),  leaving  an  inheritance  of 
slavery  for  several  generations  to  their  debt-laden  descendants,  and  who  have  hardly 
enough  to  live  upon  and  nothing  left  to  them  but  brutal  pleasures  and  drunkenness. 
This  article  is  quoted  from,  not  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  being  one  of  the  very  few 
evidences  of  anything  like  a  class  consciousness. 
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workman  is  the  lenienc}',  if  not  favor,  with  which  petty  stealing  is 
regarded  and  tolerated  by  these  classes.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  Mexican  population,  as  a  whole,  is  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
countrj',  but  the  economic  conditions  incline  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation to  petty  stealing  and  make  commercial  honesty  in  small  transac- 
tions a  quality  rarer  than  might  be  desirable.  The  pettj'  thieving  of  an 
immense  number  of  men  and  women,  employed  wholly  or  partialh', 
prevents  the  successful  operation  of  many  enterprises.  This  prone- 
ness  to  petty  thieving  is  due  to  a  lack  of  industrial  training,  the  long- 
time subjection  of  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  combating  force  with  deceit.  It  is  also  due  to  the  low 
wages  and  the  very  low  standard  of  life,  and  it  reaches  its  acme  in 
plantations  where  peons  arc  caught  stealing  corn  intended  for  the 
cattle  and  using  it  for  their  own  consumption.  In  the  capital,  where 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  meet,  and  where,  despite  the  increase 
in  wages,  petty  larceny  appears  to  be  more  profitable  than  unskilled 
labor,  the  thieving  propensities  of  certain  classes  of  the  population 
amount  to  a  veritable  plague.  In  the  jear  1897  there  were  2,3-i3 
persons  (among  these  469  women)  accused  of  petty  thieving,  of  whom 
over  half,  or  1,230,  were  sentenced.  The  condemnations  for  this 
offense  amounted  to  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, but,  large  as  these  figures  are,  they  are  of  course  very  much 
below  the  actual  number  of  petty  thefts  committed.  The  chief 
result  of  this  proneness  to  steal  on  a  small  scale  is  to  be  found  in  a 
lessened  confidence,  and  increased  cost  of  supervision,  a  frequent  loss 
of  tools  and  materials,  a  great  diversion  of  human  force  from  produc- 
tive labor,  and  a  withdrawal  of  capital  from  enterprises  which  might 
otherwise  bo  successful,  (a)  The  Federal  Government,  however,  is 
handling  this  problem  with  all  the  vigor  and  intelligence  which  pre- 
eminentlj'  distinguish  it  and  by  the  deportation  of  the  rateros  (petty 
thieves)  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  labor  conditions  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  found. 

One  of  the  clearest  indexes  of  the  character,  efficiency,  and  status  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  Mexico  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  education 
and  training  of  the  population.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment did  not  favor  an  extension  of  education ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a  wider  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
introduction  of  liberalizing  ideas  from  foreign  lands.  The  church,  it 
is  true,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  education,  and  continued  its 
work  after  independence  was  obtained,  but  until  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  Liberal  party,  after  the  French  intervention,  small  prog- 
ress was  made  in  spreading  any  form  of  education  among  the  masses. 

a  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber  is  claimed  to  be  the 
strong  probability  of  losing  one's  crop  by  the  spoliations  of  the  natives. 
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The  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  each  State  in  1895  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

ILLITERACY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  POPULATION  IN  1895. 


CENTIUL  STATES. 

Federal  District 

Agiiaa  Calientes 

gan  Lais  Polosl 

Guanajuato 

Queretaro 

Hidalgo 

Uexico 

Morelos 

Tiascala 

Pucbla 

Durango 

Zacatecas  

KOBTHERS  STATES. 

Scnora 

Chihuahua 

Coahulla 

Nuevo  Leon 

GULF  STATES. 

Tamauli]>as 

Vera  Cniz 

Tabasco  

Campeche 

Yucatan 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

Uichoacan 

Colima 

Guerrero 

Jalisco 

SInaloa 

Chiapas  

Oaxaca 

Tepic 

Lower  Calif  onila 

Total 


.  Popiila- 
tion,  1S95. 


468,705 
102,378 
562,195 
1,W7,S17 
224,848 
651.817 
837,981 
156,786 
163,244 
973.876 
292,549 
417,265 


189,168 
260,008 
237,815 
307,856 


208,245 
853,892 
133,926 
87,264 
297,088 


887,008 

65,264 

417,886 

1,094,569 

2o6,8fJ8 

818,730 

872,902 

146,805 

41,838 


12,491,573 


Knowing 

how  to 

read  and 

write. 


Knowing 
only. 


175, 592 
M,S07 
63,944 

106,205 
25,787 
67,727 

113,772 
23,470 
45,052 

117.761 
46.446 
73,647 


42,713 
48,762 
41,591 
73,179 


40,874 
101,091 
18,158 
15,441 
41,212  I 


92,426 
15,758 
2-1,949 
196,664 
60,056 
21.993 
58,873 
22,098 
12,774 


21,984 
8,050 

12,071 

41,394 
8,752 
6,692 

24.082 
6,733 
7,917 

22,218 
7,491 
9,«8 


1,728 
5,200 
3,542 
7,773 


2,274 
9,413 
2.246 
1,577 
2,341 


26,212 

757 

8,625 

45,982 

3,170 

3,273 

21,952 

4,3M 

685 


196,242 
69,791 
376.048 
711,991 
146,190 
878, 60; 
615, 770 
100,864 
80,iJ96 
657,112 
190,646 
292, 84-1 


112,986 
157,570 
149,861 
166,910 


92,194 
576,727 
86,739 
63,177 
197,299 


697,987 
30,874 
307,  M7 
650,116 
100.072 
217,280 
619,703 
94,660 
21,082 


Illiterates 

owing  to 

youth. 


1,782,822  j    323,336      8,007,465 


68,338 

13, 824 

105,668 

188,128 

38,992 

108.  .586 

183, 1S2 

25.713 

29,641 

176,764 

47,966 

70,688 


81,731 
46,779 
42.821 
63,617 


67,903 
166,661 
26,613 
17,069 
56,236 


Literacy 

un- 
known. 


169,897 
7,875  I  . 
76,766  !. 
197,185  i 
43,370 
76,343 
169,384  I 
24,508  I 
7,297  I  . 


6,  .549 

f06 

6,474 

99 

6,127 

205 

1,175 

6 

38 

21 


338 


1,697 
'6,347 


536 


4, 622 

190 

841 

2,990 

1.185 


39,516 


As  will  be  seen,  the  lack  of  education  and  of  general  preparedness 
for  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
still  tremendous,  despite  the  great  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
education  at  the  present  time.  Thus  of  a  population  of  12,491,573 
counted  as  present  in  1895,  there  were  8,007,465  persons,  or  64.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  who  were  returned  as  illiterates  within 
reading  age  (being  unable  either  to  read  or  write),  while  323,336,  or 
2.6  per  cent,  could  read  but  not  write,  2,338,434,  or  18.7  per  cent, 
were  illiterates  owing  to  youth,  while  only  1,782,822  peri>ons.  or  but 
14.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  39,516, 
or  0.3  per  cent,  the  litei"acy  was  unknown.  If  we  exclude  from  the 
statistics  those  who  were  too  young  to  be  considered  and  those,  as 
well,  whose  literacy  or  illiteracy  was  unknown,  it  results  that  only 
17.6  per  cent  were  complete  literates,  3.2  per  cent  could  read  but 
not  write,  while  79.2  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write.     The 
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manual  workers  would  naturally  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of  illit- 
erates than  the  leisure  and  wealthier  classes,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  include,  over  and  above  those  who  are  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation,  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  work  is  so  irregular, 
sporadic,  and  limited  as  to  be  almost  outside  the  industrial  economy 
of  the  country,  (a) 

The  low  percentage  of  litei-acy  for  the  whole  country  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  which  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Thus, 
while  in  the  Federal  District  37.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  can 
both  read  and  write,  and  while  the  proportion  in  Tlascala  is  27.6  per 
cent,  the  percentage  for  the  whole  country,  14.3,  is  not  everywhere 
maintained.  Thus,  in  San  Luis  Potosi  the  ratio  of  persons  able  to  read 
and  write  to  the  whole  population  is  only  11.4  per  cent;  in  Guana- 
juato only  10.1  per  cent;  in  Oaxaca  only  6.7  per  cent;  in  Guerrero 
only  6  per  cent,  etc.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  community  is  also  smaller  than  the  average,  there  being 
only  11.4  per  cent  of  the  females  able  to  read  and  write,  2.8  per  cent 
able  to  read,  while  67.2  percent  are  wholly  illiterate,  18.3  per  cent  illit- 
erate owing  to  age,  and  0.3  per  cent  with  literacy  unknown.  Includ- 
ing those  whose  literacy  is  unknown,  but  excluding  those  below  age, 
the  male  illiterates  in  1895  represented  75.8  per  cent  of  the  total  male 
population  within  the  age  limits  assumed,  the  female  illiterates  82.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  female  population,  and  the  total  illiterates  79  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  (J) 

a  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  here  given,  great  aa  it  appears,  is,  in  all  probability, 
however,  considerably  underestimated.  A  large  number  of  mestizos,  and  above  all, 
pure  Indians,  e%Tide  the  census,  owing  to  an  ignorant  and  undefined  fear  of  this  exer- 
cise of  Federal  power.  The  persons  who  thus  escape  enumeration,  however,  have  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  those  who  are  counted,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  almost  all  illiterates.  Even  without  this  deduction,  however,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  improving  the  labor  conditions  in  a  country  in  which  four-fifths 
of  the  total  population  above  school  age  are  illiterates,  and  in  which  only  one-sixth 
can  both  read  and  write,  must  appear  formidable. 

6  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  Mexican  illiteracy  with  those  of  a  few  European 
countries  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  burden  of  ignorance  under  ■which  the 
masses  in  the  former  country  labor.  In  Austria,  in  1890,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
23,895,413,  but  9,605,337,  or  40.2  per  cent,  were  illiterates  (as  compared  with  83.1  per 
cent  in  Mexico,  including  0.3  per  cent  with  literacy  unknown),  while  1,031,624,  or 
4.3  per  cent  (in  Mexico  2.6  per  cent),  could  read  only,  and  13,258,462,  or  55.5  per 
cent  (in  Mexico  14.3),  could  both  read  and  write.  In  Hungary,  where  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  is  very  high,  amounting  to  54.6  per  cent,  it  is  still  much  lower  than 
in  Mexico,  while  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  France,  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  etc.,  present  so  favorable  a  position  in  education 
that  comparison  with  Mexican  conditions  is  less  valuable.  However,  the  progress 
that  Mexico  has  to  make  has  been  made  by  all  these  countries.  Thus  the  total  per- 
centage of  illiterates,  both  under  and  over  school  age,  diminished  in  Austria  from 
44.6  per  cent  in  1880  to  40.2  per  cent  in  1890,  and  in  Hungary  from  65.6  per  cent  in  1869 
to  59. 7  per  cent  in  1880  and  to  54.6  per  cent  in  1890.    The  immensely  high  percentage  of 
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The  deficient  instruction  of  the  Mexican  working  classes,  however, 
is  being  i-apidl3-  improved  by  the  present  Government,  which  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  dedicated  itself  to  an  active  propagation 
of  instruction.  The  number  of  schools  is  being  rapidly  increased,  and 
both  male  and  female  education  is  being  carried  on  in  a  great  numl)er 
of  private  and  public  schools.  The  demand  for  education  is  quite 
strong, (a)  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  1876(5)  there  were  in  the  public  schools  8,770  teachers  and  employees 
of  all  sorts,  and  285,509  scholars,  of  whom  79,350  were  females. 
According  to  the  repoi't  of  the  minister  of  public  woi'ks,  in  1881  there 
were  324,026  male  and  111,947  female,  or  in  all  435,973  scholars,  (c) 
which  number  increased  to  544,000  within  the  same  decade.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  the  progress  in  the  education  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  of  the  total  population  of  Mexico  will  be  con- 
sidered. At  present,  however,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  year 
1898  thei-e  were  702,685  scholars  in  the  public  and  125,393  scholai-s  in 
the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  828,078  scholars  for  the  country. 

While  the  Mexican  possesses  certain  chai-acteristics  which  unfit  him 
for  complete  success  as  a  workman,  there  are  other  qualities,  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation,  which  aid  him.  Although  the  average  Mexican 
is  not  of  great  physique,  the  endurance  of  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation is  remarkable.  Humboldt,  in  describing  the  mines,  has  given 
many  examples  of  the  great  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  in  everything  which  pertains  to  walking  or  carrying  they  are 
more  particularly  efiicient.  (rf)  When  on  the  march  the  Mexican  sol- 
diers frequently  make  over  30  miles  a  day,  and  marches  of  45  miles 
for  infantry  and  55  miles  for  cavalry  are  not  rare.     The  Indians  who 

illiterates  in  Italy  has  also  diminished  very  greatly,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  over 
5  years  of  age  amounting  in  1861  to  68.09  per  cent  for  the  males  and  81.27  per  cent 
for  the  females,  while  in  1881  the  proportion  of  illiterates  over  6  years  of  age  amounted 
to  only  54.56  per  cent  and  69.32  per  cent  for  the  males  and  females,  respectively;  in 
the  same  period  (1861-1881)  the  percentage  of  male  illiterates  over  20  years  decreased 
from  65.47  per  cent  to  53.89  per  cent,  and  that  of  female  illiterates  over  20  years  from 
81.52  per  cent  to  72.93  per  cent.  The  illiteracy  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Latin 
America  might  perhaps  best  be  compared  with  that  existing  in  Italy  and  certain 
other  portions  of  southern  Europe;  but  general  education,  after  all,  is  everywhere 
extremely  modem.  In  1898, 3. 1  per  cent  of  the  grooms  and  3.6  per  cent  of  the  brides 
in  England  and  Wales  signed  the  marriage  register  by  mark;  in  1863  the  percentage 
was  23.8  and  33.1  per  cent,  and  in  1843,  32.7  and  49  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
grooms  and  brides. 

a  Charles  F.  Lummis,  in  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation,  New  York  and  London,  1898, 
speaks  of  the  "perfect  mania"  for  schools.  "There  is  now  in  Mexico  no  hamlet 
of  100  Indians  which  has  not  its  free  public  school." 

6Antoine  Garcfa  Cubas,  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1876.    Mexico,  1876. 

cAntoine  Garcfa  Cubas,  fitude  G^ographique,  Statistique  et  Historique  des  Etata 
Unis  Mexicains.    Mexico,  1889. 

dThis  power  has  been  attributed,  perhaps  rather  fantastically,  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  there  were  no  beasts  of  burden  in  Mexico. 
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come  into  the  city  with  butter,  eggs,  and  chickens  for  sale  make 
remarkable  distances  on  foot,  and  in  ability  to  hold  out  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  in  walking,  carrying,  digging,  or  other  simple  mechanical 
operations  the  Mexican  peon  is  unexcelled. 

Another  quality  possessed  bj'  the  Mexican  population  as  a  whole  is 
a  high  degree  of  patience,  as  well  as  great  docilitj'.  This  patience 
is  observed  in  a  number  of  household  manufactures,  such  as  the 
making  of  drawn  work,  in  which  also  is  shown  a  very  high  degree  of 
artistic  ability.  The  artistic  quality  of  the  Mexican  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  while  hitherto  there  has  been  little  industrial  use  made 
of  it,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  population  which  may  be  of  great 
industrial  benefit  in  the  future.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  of  imitation,  which  is  possessed  to  a  surprising  degree  bj* 
Mexicans  at  an  early  age,  and  which  renders  them  particularly  adept 
at  learning  new  trades  when  afforded  an  opportunity.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  Spaniards  were  frequently  astounded  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  various  industries  introduced  by  them  were  learned 
by  the  natives,  and  this  quality  has  survived  to  this  day.  Owing  to  this 
national  characteristic  Mexicans  who  work  under  the  guidance  of 
foreigners  rapidly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  industry,  and  by  rea- 
son of  their  willingness  to  work  for  lower  wages  soon  displace  the 
imported  employees.  The  power  of  imitation  and  the  general  sus- 
ceptibility to  new  impressions  or  ideas  of  any  sort  are,  of  coui"se, 
greatly  lessened  in  that  jwrtion  of  the  population  which  is  prone  to 
drunkenness,  but  on  the  whole  there  are  very  few  people  in  whom 
quickness  of  perception  and  accuracy  of  imitation  are  so  closely  allied 
and  so  universally  common  as  in  the  population  of  Mexico. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  statistics  of  employment  for 
Mexico  in  the  year  1895.  These  statistics  have  been  obtained  from 
the  industrial  census  of  that  j'ear,  which  was  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  statistics  of  population.  As  a  result,  the  figures  are  based  upon 
the  returns  made  by  individuals  employed  and  not  by  industrial  estab- 
lishments. This  naturally  prevents  certain  groupings  of  employees 
under  the  general  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  throws 
them  in  a  class  determined  by  the  special  work  which  they  do.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  are  no  returns  for  railroad  employees,  such  per- 
sons being  returned  as  machinists,  engineers,  mechanics,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  day  laborers,  etc. 

This  census,  which  apiiears  to  be  the  first  industrial  enumeration 
ever  undertaken  for  the  whole  country,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Many 
of  the  classifications  are  indeterminate  and  are  very  far  from  being 
mutually  exclusive.     There  are  also  manj'  occupations  given  which 
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appear  of  questionable  utility,  such  as,  to  take  a  single  illustration, 
JtlarmonicaSf  which  appears  to  indicate  music  lovers  as  well  as,  if  not 
rather  than,  professional  musicians. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  the  statistics  is  the  disproportionately 
large  percentage  of  persons,  and  especially  males,  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  particularly  large  percentage  of  farm  hands  or  peones 
de  campo.  Especially  is  this  proportion  of  agricultural  laborers  large 
in  comparison  with  those  engaged  in  mining,  commerce,  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  industries  and  fine  arts.  With  regard  to  industrial 
employees,  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  statistics  herewith  pre- 
sented seems  to  be  the  very  large  percentage  of  workmen  in  occupa- 
tions that  require  no  great  division  of  labor  but  are  carried  on  for  a 
limited  market  and  in  small  establishments.  The  statistics  of  brick- 
layers, cai-penters,  seamstresses,  palm-mat  makei-s,  blacksmiths,  horti- 
culturists, laundresses,  bakers,  cigar  makers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers, 
as  compared  Avith  the  other  categories,  point  to  a  large  percentage  of 
persons  employed  in  industries  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  The  table 
follows: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEXICAN  POPULATION  ACCORDIXG  TO  OCCUPATIONS,  1S95. 


Occupation. 


rKOFESSIONAL,  ETC. 


Architects 

Bailding  foremen  

Business  agents  and  representatives. 

Dentists 

Dm^gists 

Engineers  (general) 

Lawyers 

Mechanics  {mecAnlCM) 

Midwives(o) 

Ministers , 

Kotaries  , 

Physicians  (allopathic) , 

Physicians  (homeopathic) 

Roman  Catholic  pnests 

Sailors 

Scholars 

SttKlenIs 

Teachers 

Veterioaiy  surgeons 


PtTBUC  SEKVICE. 


Army  officers  and  chiefs. 
Civil  service' employees.. 
Mavy  officers  and  chiefs  . 

Police 

Soldien 


AOBICtTLTL-BB. 

Administrators,  oTeiseers,  and  assist- 
ants  

Farmers 

Field  laborers  {peonee) 

Lire-stock  hands 


MINiKO. 


Administrators  and  sssistanta 763 

Emplovecs  In  smelters  and  reduction 

work's 5,755 

Miners  i,minerot,  barretero$,  and  pe- 

panadora)  72,687 

a  And  men  employed  at  parturition 


Number. 


228 

Sll 

651 

224 

1,539 

1,797 

8,222 

5,310 

2,079 

1T7 

411 

2,136 

IW 

3,267 

1,625 

604,513 

27,999 

12,583 

245 


2,953 

25,846 

23 

5,412 
21,922 


46,940 

282,906 

2,555,316 

5,829 


Occupation. 


COHHEBCE. 


Agents,  brokers 

Bankers 

Clerks 

Hawkers  and  peddlero 

MerehanLs 

Proprietors  {])ro2>rietarwe}  . 


INDfSTKIES,  FIXE  AET.S,  ETC. 


Acrobats 

Actors 

Artiticial  flower  makers  ... 

I   Artists  (pictorial) 

'.I  Authors 

Bakers 

Barbers  and  hairdressers... 

Basket  makers 

Belt  makers 

Biscuit  makers  and  sellers . 

Blacksmiths 

Braziers 

Bookbinders  

Brewers 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Bullfighters 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Caikers 

Carpenters 

Charcoal  makers 

Cigar  makers  (jmrcroe)  .... 

Cigarctle  makers 

Coachmen 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Desigtiers.  draftsmen 

Divers 

Drivers 

Dyers 

Embroiderers 

Engravers 

Farriers 


Number. 


1,379 

42 

17,318 

9,7B6 

167, 161 

37,556 


224 
337 
663 
810 
472 
611 
143 
33 
178 
730 
132 
&i4 
403 
306 
473 
674 
132 
2.il 
314 
I 
110 
737 
!>")/ 

■■m 

702 
302 
810 
267 
5« 
29C 
612 
780 
235 
,120 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEXICAN  I'OPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATIONS.  l-.9rv-Confd. 


Occupation. 


IXDVSTRIES,  FINE  AP.TS,  ETC.— COUfd. 

rire\vork.s'  makers 

Fishermen.  ISthmoiigeix 

Founders  ijfenenil) , 

Gardeners , 

Gilders 

Glaziers 

Glove  lua kers , 

Gun.imilhs 

GypMim  workers 

Haeknien,  waponers 

Hatters  and  hat  makers 

Hortieul  turists , 

Hunters , 

IndljfO  workers  (uuilcrot) 

Jarcieros  (n)  

Knife  grinders 

Ijice  makers,  etc.  (galoiicrot  y  lira- 

dorcf) , 

Lace  makers  {p»snmaneros) , 

Lace  workers  {cmpunlatloras) 

Lapida  ries , 

Ijist  makers 

Laundercrs  and  Iaundre».<es , 

Lime  burners 

Lithographers 

Mate  li  makers 

Milliners , 

Musicians  (6) , 

Oil  venders 

Overxeor*  and  employees  in  industrial 

establishments 

Palm  mat  (K'n't)  makers 

Palm  weavers 

Pastry  cooks 

Pastry  makers  and  vcndett; 

Photographers 

Plumbers 

Pot  ters 

Rcnairers  of  shoes 

Sailors 

Salt  and  saltpeter  workers 

Sculptors 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers 


Number. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


3,351 

4,4:i8 

»o« 

S61 

372 

372 

33 

221 

167 

5,*2S7 

18,028 

9,137 

1,3.5,1 

202 

478 

222 

213 
610 
972 
174 
411 

49,400 

359 

488 

459 

2,738 

13,436 


3,117 

11,518 

7,039 

1,0)9 

4,322 

539 

486 

19,  .'J87 

1,064 

2,  aw 

483 

578 

70, 125 

46,662 


iNni'STBiES,  riNE  ARTS,  ETC.— conc'd. 


sign  painters  and  decorators , 

Si  I  versmilhs 

Singers 

Soap  boilers 

Starch  makers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Talladorcsdo  fibra 

I  Tallow  chandlers 

I  Tanners 

I  Tapestry  and  nmttress  makers 

Telegraphers 

I  Tinsmiths 

Turners 

'  Turners,  lathe  makers,  etc 

Typographers 

\\  atcbmakers , 

Wax  chandlers 

Wca  vers 

Wood  carriers 

Wool  carders  

Workmen  (day  laborers  in  industrial 
establishments) 


MISCEI.I.A.NEOVS. 


Canoe  makers 

Corn  cake  (tortilla)  makers 

I)ay  laborers  (c) 

Domestic  servants 

Dried  brick  (adobe)  makers 

Houwliold  workers 

Janitors 

Mcsalinas 

Millers 

Muleteers 

Private  servants 

Ticket  sellers 

Water  carriers 

Miscellaneous 

Without  occupation 

Withoutoccupatlon  owing  to  minority 
Occupation  unknown 


4,.'i«0 

4,.-iS9 

206 

1,819 

52 

6,7>2 

24, 2.^ 

1,669 

3.506 

10,273 

843 

1,5.S7 

4,8»l 

927 

551 

3,148 

785 

1,049 

6S,172 

1,309 

33 

41,874 


53 

33,315 

23.766 

269.  ;»5 

2,08C 

925,965 

3,061 

2,581 

210,319 

31,943 

22,262 

422 

3,129 

9,821 

2,806,945 

8,237.015 

805,535 


a  l'o.ssibly  men  employed  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  ship's  tackle,  rigging,  cordage,  etc. 
6  Filarmoiiicof;  therefore  apparently  not,  or  not  ciilirely  professional  musicians, 
c  In  State  of  Vera  Cruz  only. 

These  statistics  of  occupation  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
industrial  and  labor  conditions  of  the  countr}',  when  considered  terri- 
torially. The  most  important  group  is,  of  course,  that  of  agricul- 
turists, including  proprietors,  small  owners,  and  farm  hands.  This 
group  makes  up  2,890,991  persons,  or  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, male  and  female,  reported  as  present  in  the  ccnsas.  This 
proportion  A'aries,  of  coui-se,  in  the  different  States,  and  is  much  larger 
in  some  than  in  others.  Thus  in  Guanajuato  28  per  cent  of  all  tho 
inhabitants  included  in  the  industrial  census  were  classed  as  agricul- 
turists, while  in  Yucatan  the  proportion  was  27.8  per  cent;  in  Quere- 
taro,  27.7  per  cent;  in  Tla.scala,  17  per  cent;  in  Oaxaca,  27  per  cent; 
in  Morelos,  26.7  per  cent,  and  in  Campcche,  21.4  per  cent.  In  San 
Luis  Potosi  the  proportion,  however,  was  only  17.8  per  cent,  and  in 
the  Federal  Distinct,  the  population  of  which  is  chiefly  industrial,  only 
6.2  per  cent.     In  most  occupations  of  an  industrial  nature  the  Fedei*al 
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District  has  naturallv  a  much  larger  percentage  than  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  all  Mexican  lawyers  reside  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
the  proportion  there  making  up  1.4  thousandths  of  the  population, 
instead  of  one-fourth  of  one-thousandth  for  the  whole  country.  The 
same  holds  ti-ue  of  druggists,  over  one-fifth  of  whom  are  in  the  dis- 
trict; of  physicians,  of  whom  over  one-sixth  are  in  the  district,  and  of 
engineei-s,  almost  one-third  of  whom  are  in  the  district  and  the  propor- 
tion of  whom  in  the  latter  place  is  about  ten  times  as  great  as  for  the 
whole  country.  The  priesthood,  however,  is  represented  more  widely 
through  the  country,  and  of  these  the  Federal  District  has  only  about 
one-twelfth  of  the  total.  In  professors  and  teachers  of  schools  the  City 
of  Mexico  has  also  a  considerable  preponderance,  furnishing  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  total  and  having  a  propoi'tion  of  4  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  as  compared  with  1  per  thousand  of  population  for  the 
whole  country. 

There  are  also  other  occupations  which  are  largely  associated  with 
labor,  in  which  the  States  with  a  large  urban  population  show  a  greater 
proportion.  In  the  matter  of  domestic  and  private  services  the  City 
of  Mexico  shows  a  great  preponderance.  Thus  of  those  engaged  in 
domestic  sei*vice  more  than  one-seventh  resided  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  the  domestic  sei"vants  there  made  up  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  2.2  per  cent  of  the  population  for  the  whole 
country.  These  figures  show  in  a  general  way  the  vast  amount  of 
hired  domestic  service  in  the  capital,  although  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  portions  of  the  countiy  taken  as  a  whole  the  statistics  do  not 
very  exactly  distinguish  between  domestic  service  which  is  hired  and 
domestic  service  within  a  family  itself,  (a) 

In  the  matter  of  private  servants  (empleados  partieulares)  the  City 
of  Mexico  contains  almost  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  coun- 
tr}'.  In  quite  a  number  of  other  employments  the  concentration  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  or  in  the  Federal  District  is  extremely  great.  Thus, 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  present  at  the  census  and  returned  as 
coachmen,  46  per  cent  resided  in  the  Federal  District.  In  other  words, 
while  there  were  4  coachmen  in  the  city  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  rest  of  the  country  there  was  only  one-sixth  of  1  coachman 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  The  employment  of  barbers  is  more 
widely  and  evenly  distributed,  though  in  the  City  of  Mexico  there  are 
2  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  in  the  whole  country  only  1  for 
every  two  thousand  of  the  population.     In  the  City  of  Mexico  there 

a  In  confirmation  of  this,  see  tlie  statistics  of  domestic  service  in  Sinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  Chiapas,  which  give  6.3,  5.4,  and  5.5  per  cent,  respectively,  aa  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  domestic  servants  and  the  total  population,  male  and  female, 
adults  and  minors,  present  at  the  census  of  those  States.  The  amount  of  wealth  and 
its  distribution  in  the  latter  States  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  being  devoted  to  hired  domestic  service. 
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were  about  13  carpentei-s  per  thousand  of  the  population;  in  Nucvo 
Leon,  Jalisco,  and  Yucatan,  6;  in  Ajjuas  Calientes,  Tabasco,  Tlascala, 
Lower  California,  Tepic,  and  Colima,  5  each,  and  for  the  whole 
countiy,  4  per  thousand.  In  employees  in  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes, the  Federal  District  shows  about  i  per  thousand,  as  compared 
to  0.8  per  thousand  for  the  whole  countrj'. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  unemployed,  although  over  14 
years  of  age,  the  statistics  are,  unfortunately,  veiy  faulty.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statistics,  2,806,945  persons  were  given  as  without  occu- 
pation, although  over  14  years  of  age,  of  whom  249,516  were  men  and 
2,557,429  were  women.  In  a  number  of  States,  however,  persons 
were  returned  as  with  occupations,  although  in  all  proljabllity  thev 
were  without  anj',  and  persons  returned  as  household  workers  in  one 
State  were  given  as  without  employment  in  another.  Thus,  although 
out  of  the  total  population  of  the  countiy  given  as  present  and  includ- 
ing both  males  and  females,  adults  and  minors,  22.5  per  cent  were 
given  as  persons  over  14  jears  of  age  without  occupation,  this  pro- 
portion for  the  State  of  Oaxaca  is  given  at  only  4.5  per  cent;  that  of 
Lower  California,  4.3;  that  of  Canipeche,  3.2;  that  of  Guerrero,  1.8; 
that  of  Aguas  Calientes,  1.4;  that  of  Taliasco,  0.1;  that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
0.05,  and  that  of  Puebla,  0.03.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  persons  over  14  yeare  of  age  and  unem- 
plo3'ed  bears  to  the  total  population  present,  amounted  to  32.5  per 
cent  in  Jalisco,  to  32.8  in  Morelos,  to  35.6  in  Guanajuato,  to  38.5  in 
Hildago,  and  to  46.8  in  Michoacan,  These  differences  are  clearly 
traceable  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of 
returning  persons  of  indefinite  employment,  all  per.sons  engaged  in 
household  work  or  supported  at  home,  or  with  irregular  and  not  easily 
determined  employment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  State  of  Puebla  that  would  account  for  only  246  persons 
over  14  years  of  age  and  out  of  school  being  without  employment, 
while  the  proportion  of  46.8  per  cent  for  the  State  of  Michoacan  is 
manifestly  impossible.  The  results  of  the  latter  States  are  manifestly 
due  to  defective  registration,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many 
persons  whose  occupation  had  not  been  determined  b}'  the  census  taker 
were  simply  put  down  as  without  occupation.  {«) 

The  figures  of  persons  without  occupation  should  therefore  be  taken 
in  connection  with  those  of  domestic  service  and  household  workers. 

a  An  indication  of  the  inexactness  of  the  Btatistics  of  if  iclioacan  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  returns  give,  for  the  persons  employed  in  agriculture  and  for  per- 
sons of  14  years  or  over  without  occupation,  a  considerably  larger  figure  than  the 
total  number  of  males  and  females  of  the  age  of  14  or  over  in  the  whole  State.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  State  of  Michoacan  is  the  one  in  which  the  civil 
registration  of  marriage  is  most  defective,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  technically 
illegitimate  births,  largely  from  thLs  cauise,  is  greatest 
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With  regard  to  the  250,000  men  included  in  the  statistics  of  persons 
without  occupation,  it  is  probable  that  these  figures  are  of  more  or 
less  questionable  value,  as,  in  certaiu  States,  notablj'  Michoacau,  the 
figures  are  unduly  swelled,  whereas  in  other  States  even  the  adult 
males  who  belong  to  the  dependent  classes  do  not  seem  to  bo  returned 
as  without  occupation. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  PEONAGE. 

The  agricultural  labor  system  in  Mexico,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  the 
result  of  an  evolution  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  conquest.  This 
development  has  been  as  different  from  that  in  the  Northern  free 
States  of  the  United  States  as  could  well  Ixj  imagined,  and  the  char- 
acter of  land  tenure  and  of  land  tillage  to-day  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  conditions  arising  out  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
natives. 

The  agricultural  sj-stem  of  the  Spaniards  Avas  based  upon  the  forced 
labor  of  Indians.  The  conquerors  and  the  colonists  in  New  Spain  did 
not  venture  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  tilling  the  soil  In'  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  but  chose  adventure  as  a  direct  means  to  wealth  and  idle- 
ness, (a)  Nor  was  their  lot  cast  amid  nations  of  warlike  natives,  roam- 
ing over  an  extensive  country  and  living  chiefl}'  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
but  amid  a  comparatively  docile  and  ti'actable  race,  long  accustomed 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  conditions  for  forced 
native  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquering  whites  were  therefore 
given. 

Nor  is  it  quite  evident  that  anj'  other  s3-stem  than  that  of  forced 
labor  was  possible  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fiscal  demands  of  the  Crown  and  the  necessities  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  soldiers  of  Cortes  had  been  cruelly  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  obtaining  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver,  and  any  grant  of 
land  was  illusor}'  without  the  right  to  force  natives  to  work  upon  it. 
Of  what  value  were  mine^  or  plantations,  however  rich  or  extensive, 
unless  there  were  also  granted  the  right  to  obtain  labor  under  favor- 
able terms  to  exploit  these  natural  resources? 

The  creation  of  the  labor  system  in  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  as  it  was 
foiTOerly  called,  was  not  due  to  a  consciouslj'  adopted  policy  on  the 

a  "All  the  labor  of  mining,  of  tillage,  of  stock  raising,  and  of  household  drudgery 
was  performed  by  the  natives.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Spaniard  during  that 
[the  sixteenth]  or  the  following  century,  made  a  nearer  approach  to  manual  labor 
than  superintending  from  his  saddle  the  movements  of  native  workmen." — H.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  Mexico,  Volume  II,  pp.  538,  539.  Speaking  of  somewhat  similar 
though  worse  conditions  in  Hayti,  Fiske  (Discovery  of  America,  Volume  II,  p.  443) 
says:  "Many  of  thenTetches  [Spanish  colonists]  were  the  offscourings  of  camps,  the 
Tile  refuse  of  European  wars;  some  of  them  were  criminals,  sent  out  here  to  disencum- 
ber Spanish  jails.  Of  course  they  had  no  notion  of  working  with  their  own  bauds, 
or  of  wielding  any  implement  of  industry  except  the  lash." 
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part  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  but  arose  out  of  the  necessities  and  gi-eed 
of  the  resident  Spaniards  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  orders  of  the  King  and  his  instructions  to  his  Wceroys 
breathe  a  spirit  of  humanitarianism  toward  the  copper-colored  converts 
to  Catholicism,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  his  advisei's  to  mitigate  the  onerous  conditions  of 
native  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mine.  The  Emperor  (Charles  V) 
feared  that  if  an}*  damage  resulted  to  the  Indians  it  w^ould  be  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  soul,  and  His  Majesty  was  very  anxious  to  save  his 
soul,  provided  that  no  diminution  of  the  roj'al  revenue  resulted  as  a 
con-sequence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  era  a  certain  amount  of  labor  upon 
the  farms  was  carried  on  by  Indian  slaves.  The  Aztecs  had  held  slaves, 
conquered  in  war  with  other  tribes  and  sold  in  the  public  mart  at 
Tenochtitlan  (City  of  Mexico),  and  the  Spaniards  followed  in  their 
footsteps.  The  Indian  chiefs  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  slaves, 
captives  were  taken  in  the  numerous  raids  and  forays  into  hostile  ter- 
ritoiy,  peaceable  natives  were  forcibly  enslaved,  others  enticed  into 
slavery  by  means  of  incurring  debt  or  liability  for  petty  offenses,  and 
thus  the  body  of  Indian  slaves  grew  with  the  demand  for  labor.  These 
slaves  were  branded,  treated  with  great  liarehness,  and  overworked  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  and  premature  death,  despite  the  humane  laws 
enacted  at  Madrid.  The  chief  use  of  the  slaves,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  mines  and  on  the  highways,  while  for  the  needs  of 
agriculture  a  sort  of  serfdom  or  mitigated  slavery  grew  up  under  the 
rights  of  repartimiento  and  encomienda. 

By  reparthniento  was  meant  the  original  distribution  of  natives 
among  the  conquerors;  by  encomienda  the  second  or  subsequent  grant 
or  redistribution  of  the  natives  upon  the  death  or  disability  of  their 
first  master.  The  system  was  one  of  practical  slavery,  although  theo- 
retically conceived  in  a  more  humane  spirit,  as  a  means  of  caring  for 
and  protecting  the  Indians  and  hastening  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, (a)  It  had  been  in  vogue  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  abuses  to  which  it  had  there  led  resulted  in  the  rapid  depopu- 
lation of  the  islands  and  in  the  almost  complete  extermination  of  the 
native  race. 

a  According  to  Fiske  (Discovery  of  America,  Volume  II,  p.  443)  "the  system  of 
ejicomiendas  waa  unmitigated  slavery,"  while  that  "  of  repartimientos  was  in  effect  serf- 
dom or  villenage."  Originally  the  word  signified  "  commandery  "  or  "  preceptory  " 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  as  the  system  was  introduced  into  Cuba  by  the  governor, 
Ovando,  it  was  with  a  deed  worded  thus:  "To  you,  such  a  one,  is  given  an  encovii- 
enda  of  so  many  Indians,  and  you  are  to  teach  them  the  things  of  our  holy  Catholic 
faith."  The  theory  was  at  the  widest  possible  variance  with  the  facts,  but  the  truly 
horrible  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Cuba  and  Guatemala  seem  to  have  been  con- 
aiderably  mitigated  in  Mexico. 
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In  Mexico,  (fortes,  owing  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  natives 
of  New  Spain,  rebelled,  or  affected  to  rebel,  at  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  policy,  but  finally  ceded  to  the  strong  and  violent  pressure  of 
soldiers  and  officeholders  and  granted  provisionally,  and  subject  to 
confirmation  by  Madrid,  great  encomiendas  io  the  conquerors,  to  newer 
and  more  recently  arrived  favorites,  to  certain  Indian  caciques,  and 
finally  to  himself.  The  church  also  shared  in  this  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  of  native  villages,  the  whole  European 
population  of  the  country  thus  becoming  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  court  was  praiseworthy  and  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  By  royal  order  of  June  26, 1523,  the  repartimientos  were 
revoked  and  the  institution  abolished.  Cortes,  however,  with  his  usual 
suave  audacity,  suppressed  the  order  and  represented  to  his  august 
sovereign  that  its  enforcement  would  result  in  the  impoverishment  and 
ruin  of  the  settlers.  He  further  claimed  that  immigration  would 
cease,  the  royal  revenues  decrease,  apostolic  conversion  be  crippled, 
discontent  ensue,  and  finally  even  that  the  newly  won  territory  might 
be  lost  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Remonstrances  against  the  prohibitions 
of  repartimientos  flowed  in  from  all  sources  and  the  crown  receded 
from  its  position. 

By  this  distribution  of  the  natives  the  labor  system  of  the  country 
was  once  for  all  settled  upon  a  definite  basis,  and  one  not  unduly 
favoi-able  to  the  natives.  Side  by  side  with  legally  established  slavery 
there  came  to  exist  this  vast  system  of  serfdom,  and  natives  were  dis- 
tributed in  great  blocks,  and  even  sold  and  exchanged  for  a  money 
consideration.  Despite  sevei-al  laws  passed  in  order  to  create  a  respon- 
sibility upon  the  part  of  the  master,  or  encomendero,  the  natives  were 
transferred  or  sold;  in  some  cases  whole  villages  going  for  from  |500 
to  §1,000.  Great  numbers  of  natives  were  held  by  a  single  individual; 
in  1564  it  was  discovered  that  Don  Martin  Cortes,  the  son  of  the 
conqueror,  had  upward  of  60,000  natives  in  the  towns  assigned  to  him. 

The  adoption  of  serfdom  under  the  eneomienda  system  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole  subsequent  labor  development  of 
Mexico,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  independent  holdings  of  small 
properties,  while  it  favored  extensive  and  not  economically  managed 
j)lantations.  The  actual  condition  of  the  serfs,  perhaps,  was  not  as 
unfortunate  as  might  be  supposed.  The  encamendero,  or  master,  was 
obliged  to  furnish  food  as  well  as  merchandise  to  the  value  of  half  a 
dollar  per  year,  a  sura  not  exorbitant,  even  in  view  of  the  Indian's 
modest  requirements  for  clothing.  He  was  also  supposed  to  provide 
educational  and  religious  facilities  for  the  natives,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  work  for  a  longer  time  than  from  sunrise  to  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, with  an  hour  at  noon  for  rest.     It  was  also  prohibited  to  carry  the 
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en€omienda  Indians  to  the  mines  (where  slaves  were  employed)  or  to 
force  them  to  work  at  places  very  distant  from  their  native  villages. 

The  eneamiendas  were  at  first  granted  only  for  a  short  time,  with 
the  idea  that  they  should  revert  to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of  the 
recipient.  They  were  usually  regranted,  however,  to  his  descendants, 
to  whom  they  were  confirmed  during  good  behavior.  They  were  sub- 
sequently entailed  for  one  or  more  generations,  and  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain families,  granted  in  perpetuity,  on  the  theory  that  this  would 
result  in  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  vassals 
so  distributed. 

Despite  humane  laws,  however,  the  greed  of  resident  Spaniards  and 
the  venality  or  carelessness  of  royal  officials  permitted  abuses  to  spring 
up,  and  in  1543  the  court  of  Spain,  incited  by  the  eloquence  of  Las 
Casas,  the  noble  protector  of  the  Indians,  endeavored  gradually  to 
abolish  encomlendas.  A  special  representative  of  the  King  (called  a 
vuitador)  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  proclaim  a  royal  order  b}'^  which  those 
who  held  too  many  vassals  were  to  surrender  the  excess;  no  new 
encomiendas  were  to  be  created  under  any  circumstances,  while  those 
who  illtreated  their  Indians  were  to  surrender  them  to  the  Crown  forth- 
with. All  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officials  and  all  religious  bodies  were 
to  be  deprived  of  their  vassals  immediatel}',  and  special  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  the  Indians,  (a) 
The  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  influential  classes,  and  especially  of 
the  clergy,  was,  however,  so  resolute  that  the  viceroy  succeeded  in 
delaying  action  until,  by  decree  of  October  20,  1545,  the  sharpness  of 
these  decrees  was  lessened  and  the  prohibition  restricted  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  system.  Thus  while  in  a  manner  the  "  new  laws,"  as 
amended,  give  almost  a  legal  sanction  to  the  system  of  encomiejida*, 
it  tended  somewhat  to  prevent  their  worst  abuses  and  provided  by  an 
ultimate  reversion  to  the  Crown  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
natives.  As  the  encotne7idero8  died  without  legitimate  issue,  their 
rights  escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  impoverishment  of  many  whites, 
moreover,  and  their  industrial  and  sexual  union  with  natives,  gradually 
raised  the  standard  of  the  peons  from  the  low  state  it  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conquest. 

The  institution  of  reparthnientos  and  encomiendas  in  Mexico  has 
been  of  profound  and  lasting  influence  on  the  economic  status  of  the 
workman,  and  especially  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  The  former  wide, 
deep  gulf  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  native,  the  ownership  of  the 
land  by  the  former,  and  the  forced  labor  by  the  latter,  have  perpetu- 
ated a  certain  form  of  labor  organization  and  have  inbred  certain  now 
scarcely  eradicable  faults.     There  was  nothing  in  the  climate  or  other 

« For  the  history  of  this  attempt,  see  Bancroft's  History  of  Jlexico,  Volume  II, 
pages  516-529. 
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oatui'al  conditions  on  the  great  central  plateau  that  presaged  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plantation  system  and  the  degi-adation  and  incompetence  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Jt  was  by  force  of  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  not  bj'  that  of  natural  conditions  that  the  peon  wa.s  held  from  the 
ownei"ship  of  land,  and  even  since  the  successful  revolution  of  the  Mex- 
icans against  the  mother  country  (Spain)  the  fundamental  relations 
between  landed  proprietor  and  serf  have  not  been  entirely  changed.  («) 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

In  the  popular  conception  Mexico  is  always  regarded  as  a  country 
the  main  industrj'  of  which  is  mining.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  con- 
quest the  main  exports  have  consisted  of  silver,  and  from  that  day  until 
this  the  country  has  paid  oflf  its  foreign  creditors  in  metal.  During  the 
days  of  the  colonial  regime  the  cargoes  taken  from  the  country  by  the 
galleons  of  Spain  consisted  chiefly  of  a  thin  stream  of  the  white  metal, 
and,  even  in  Humboldt's  time,  the  preponderance  of  the  export  of  silver 
was  very  great.  In  1882-83  the  exports  of  precious  and  other  metals 
amounted  to  $29,628,657.69  in  silver,  out  of  a  total  exportation  of 
fil,80T,596.25;  in  1885-86  to  $29,906,400.83  out  of  a  total  of  $i3,647,- 
717.30;  in  1888-89  to  $38,785,274.99  out  of  a  total  of  $60,158,423.02,  and 
in  1891-92  to  $49,137,303.98  out  of  a  total  of  $75,467,714.95.(5)  During 
this  period  of  ten  j-ears  the  export  of  the  metals  averaged  from  57  to  72 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Even  in  the  year  1898-99  the  export  of  metals 
and  minerals  amounted  to  $96,233,548,  or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  that  of  the  precious  metals  and  ores  alone  made  up  $86,171,354, 
or  58  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  ores  exported 
was  213  per  cent  as  great  as  that  of  vegetable  products,  and  194  per 
cent  as  great  as  that  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  products  exported,  (c) 

a  "A  stadeot  of  the  conditions  of  rural  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  find  great 
enlighteument  in  a  few  weeks  on  one  of  these  great  estates  (of  from  15,000  to  over 
300,000  acres  on  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico).  In  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  he 
would  find  himself  walled  about  in  a  manner  to  suggest  the  stronghold  of  the  modi- 
seval  baron.  The  extent  of  the  estate  he  would  find  not  less  than  that  of  the  barony, 
and  the  authority  of  the  later  lord  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier.  11^  would  find  the 
peons  who  live  on  the  estate  as  dependent  as  were  the  serfs,  and  their  method  of 
working  quite  as  crude.  Contemporary  illustrations  show  the  medieval  serf  working 
with  a  rude  hoe,  but  the  Mexican  serf,  in  completing  the  work  of  cultivating  tlie 
com  after  the  plow,  often  uses  only  his  hands.  The  desire  of  the  modem  fuedal  lord, 
moreover,  to  preserve  his  estate  entire  for  his  descendants,  regardless  of  economic 
considerations,  appears  to  be  as  strong  as  it  was  in  his  European  predecessor;  and  it 
is  that  which  stands  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  a  speedy  revolutionizing  of  rural  life 
and  cultivation  in  the  especially  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  region  about 
Guadalajara  or  on  the  eastern  slope  between  Tarapico  and  San  Luis  Potosi." — 
B.  Moses,  The  Railway  Revolution  in  Mexico,  page  01,    San  Francifco,  1895. 

6Matia8  Romero,  Geographical  and  Statis'tical  Xote^^  on  Mexico,  pajre  167. 

cComercio  Exterior  y  Navegaci6n.     Ano  fiscal  de  1898-99.    Mexico,  1901. 
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While  the  exportation  of  metals  has  always  exceeded  that  of  agri- 
culture the  actual  production  in  agriculture  has  been  greater.  From 
the  statistics  of  the  various  crops,  published  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  however,  are  probably  somewhat  below  the  truth,  it 
would  appear  that  the  agricultural  product  for  the  year  1898  equaled 
in  value  about  $248,000,000,  or  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
the  value  of  the  mineral  production.  Of  this  total  sum  of  f  248,000,000 
there  was  $98,200,000,  or  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction, obtained  from  cereals,  and  $72,800,000,  or  29.3  per  cent  of 
the  total,  from  corn  alone. 

While  agriculture  brings  in  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  country,  the  proportion  of  men  employed  in  that  branch 
of  industry  is  very  far  in  excess  of  that  employed  in  all  other  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Republic.  According  to  the  statistics  of  occupations 
for  the  year  1895,  published  in  the  census  by  the  department  of  public 
promotion  {Fomento),  the  number  of  males  employed  in  agriculture  was 
2,880,842  out  of  an  active  body  of  3,779,953  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations other  than  employment  in  household  or  domestic  service,  or 
in  other  words  76.2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Including  those  engaged  in 
domestic  servicej  the  total  number  of  males  employed  in  gainful  occu- 
pations would  amount  to  3,861,425,  of  which  74.6  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

In  order  to  show  the  extreme  preponderance  of  agriculture  in  Mexico, 
a  comparison  is  hero  made  between  the  proportion  of  population 
engaged  in,agriculture  in  Mexico  and  that  which  is  similarly  engaged 
in  other  countries.  This  comparison  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  as 
the  basis  of  classification  in  the  different  countries  is  not  exactly  the 
same,  but  it  will  at  all  events  suffice  to  show  the  vast  preponderance 
of  agricultural  labor  in  Mexico.  According  to  the  industrial  census 
of  1895  (included  in  the  quinquennial  enumeration  of  that  year)  the 
number  of  males  present  in  Mexico  was  6,190,311.  Of  these,  however, 
1,639,025  were  unemployed,  owing  to  minority;  366,205,  in  school  or 
college;  249,516,  without  occupation;  74,140,  with  occupation  unknown, 
and  81,472,  engaged  in  household  or  domestic  service.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  remained  only  3,779,953  males  engaged  in  known  occu- 
pations other  than  that  of  domestic  service,  of  which  number  2,880,842, 
or  76.2  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  census  of  1895  (June  14),  there  were 
18,068,663  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  or  dependent  upon  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture,  out  of  a  total  population  of  51,770,284, 
or  out  of  a  total  of  48,443,215  persons  with  a  gainful  occupation  or 
dependent  upon  persons  with  4  gainful  occupation.  In  other  words, 
of  the  total  population  dependent  upon  gainful  occupations,  only  37.3 
per  cent  were  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  while  41.8  per  cent 
were  dependent  on  mining,  metal  works,  and  other  industries.  Of  the 
ainder,  12.3  per  cent  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  5.9  per 
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cent  in  the  professions  and  the  military  and  civil  service,  1.8  per 
cent  in  domestic  service,  and  0.9  per  cent  in  forestiy  and  fisheries. 
In  Prussia  the  proportion  of  persons  dependent  upon  agriculture 
amounted  to  38.6  per  cent  of  those  depending  on  gainful  occupations; 
in  Bavaria  to  49.5  per  cent;  in  Saxony,  however,  onlj'  to  16.1  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  persons  actually  employed  in  agriculture  would  be 
considerably  less,  since  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  each 
agricultural  laborer  is  larger  than  in  the  other  occupations;  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  habitual  workmen  per  100  persons  dependent 
upon  a  given  occupation  is  less  in  agriculture  than  in  other  industries. 

In  the  United  States  in  1890  the  number  of  male  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  (including  agricultural  laborers,  apiarists,  dairymen  and 
dairywomen,  farmers,  plantei-s,  and  overseers,  stock  raisers,  herders 
and  drovers,  wood  choppers,  and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits) was  7,751,018.  In  other  words,  of  the  total  number  of  males 
engaged  in  active  service  only  41.2  per  cent  were  employed  in  the 
various  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  France,  a  representative  agricultural  country,  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation in  1891  of  34,659,385  dependent  upon  a  known  gainful  occu- 
pation, 17,435,888,  or  50.3  per  cent,  were  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
either  as  employers,  employees,  clerks,  overseers,  workmen,  depend- 
ents in  the  household,  or  domestic  servants.  If  domestics  engaged  by 
families  occupied  in  agriculture  be  excluded  from  this  class,  the  per- 
centage of  persons  dependent  on  agriculture  will  amount  to  only  48.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  persons  dependent  upon  gainful  occupations. 
Excluding  both  domestic  servants  and  dependents  in  the  household, 
there  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture  6,536,699,  which  equal  41.7 
per  cent  of  all  persons  directly  engaged  in  all  occupations  except 
domestic  service,  and  37.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  directly  employed  in 
all  occupations,  including  domestic  service. 

The  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
among  employers,  clerks,  administrators,  and  independent  agricultur- 
ists, as  compared  with  farm  laborers,  throw  light  upon  the  character 
of  land  tenure  and  cultivation.  In  France,  for  example,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture 54.6  per  cent  were  counted  as  employers  or  independent  farmers, 
1.2  per  cent  as  employees,  clerks,  and  overseers,  and  only  44. 2  per  cent  as 
workmen  or  bands.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  1895  only  1.7  per  cent  were  included  in  adminis- 
trators, overseers,  and  assistants,  and  only  9.7  per  cent  as  farmers 
(agriculiores),  while  88.4  per  cent  or,  if  the  live-stock  hands  be  included, 
88.6  per  cent  were  farm  bands  or  day  laborers  (jaeones)  (a).    It  is  quite 

oThe  worti  "peon"  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  agricultural  worker  of  a  low, 
nnskilled  tyjie,  although  in  former  times  it  signified  approximately  what  is  under- 
itood  by  the  word  serf. 
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possible  that  a  number  of  persons  classed  as  farmers  were  really  farm 
laborers,  but  even  upon  the  face  of  the  statistics  the  proportion  which 
the  agricultural  farm  laborer  bore  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  to  the  total  population  engaged  in  industry  was  very  great  indeed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, distributed  by  classes,  in  the  States  of  the  Republic: 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  BY  STATES,  mH. 


CENTRAL  STATES. 

Federal  District 

Agiias  Calientea 

San  Luis  I'otosi 

Guanajuato 

Queretaro 

Hidalgo 

Mexico 

Morelos 

Tliuxcala 

Pucbla 

Duranjto 

Zacatecas - 

NOETHERS  STATES. 

Sonora 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Nucvo  Leon 

CrLF  STATE-S. 

Tamaulipa-s 

Vera  Cruz 

Tabasco 

Campeche 

Yucatau 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

Michoacan 

Colinia 

Guerrero 

Jalisco 

Siiialoa 

Chiapas 

Oaxaca  

Tepic 

Lower  California 

Total 


Admin- 
istrators 
and  as- 
sistants. 


Farmers. 


015 
3« 
2,4.V) 
302 
24 
5,.SH 

a,  172 
ill 

C96 

125 

115 

1,799 


1,097 

123 

2 

22 


23 
12,023 

46 

sa 

6()6 


6,527 
22 
S 

1,990 

2,5iH 
47 

6,319 
14 
12 


46,940 


Live 

stock 
hands. 


3,210 


12,3!Jo 


Farm 
hai:d5 

(peon*). 


1,57; 
1,39; 


115 


15,849 
1,045  , 
4,246  ' 


83,  SW 


45,705 


2,S97 

25,493 

13,303 

682 


3,0fi9 
12,  Ml 

9,5:i9 
13. 0.19 
53. 409 
26,t>26 
973 

1.313 


282,906 


2,S58 


514 


40 


2li,5I7 
19,  02* 

97,;-«ii 

293,041 
49.8)1 

lOS,  .■•9S 

ISii,  1?2 
40,2C7 
27,  OS.:* 

204.  •>70 
72. Ifl 
85,958 


45,306 
29. 41^ 
.t3,02;i 

20.S73 


44..S62 

Iho,  ;vv9 

4,ft> 

5, -277 

81.136 


199,  S17 

9, 17.5 

93,324 

260.165 

49,5v> 

21, 6W 

203,767 

27,,')89 

4,592 


2,555,316 


According  to  the  crop  statistics  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
total  value  of  all  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1 898  was  less  than 
$250,000,000  silver,  while  according  to  the  census  of  occupations  the 
number  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture  was  2,880,842.  It  is  possible 
that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  it  is 
probable  that  the  value  of  the  crops  is  considerably  underestimated. 
Assuming  the  figures,  however,  to  be  correct,  the  total  receipts  from 
agriculture,  per  male  employed,  amounted  to  only  $86.78  silver  per 
year,  or,  on  the  assumption  of  a  silver  dollar  being  worth  50  cents  gold, 
to  a  value  expressed  in  gold  equal  only  to  a  little  over  83  cents  per  week 
per  male  employed.  However  great  a  margin  of  error  maj'  reasonably 
be  assumed,  the  returns  from  agriculture  must  appear  abnormally  small 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  even  by  these 
crude  fibres,  a  striking  indication  is  furnished  of  the  extremely 
nnproductire  employment  of  ti>e  agricultural  population. 

Another  indication  of  the  extremely  unproductive  character  of 
Mexican  agricultural  labor  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  this  great 
body  of  men  produces  no  exportable  effects.  The  total  exportation  of 
vegetable  and  aninml  products  amounts  to  only  $49,576,789  or  less  than 
$25,000,000  gold.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least  on  the  great  plateau, 
the  tottJ  employment  of  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
hardly  suffices  to  sustain  the  actnal  workers  and  their  families  and  the 
small  urban  and  mining  and  industrial  .population.  Despite  the  great 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  raising  of  com,  there  has  never  been 
any  considerable  exportation  of  that  product;  in  fact,  tihe  importation 
of  that  cereal  is  considerably  in  excess  of  its  exportation. 

If  we  except  from  this  exportation  the  sisal  grass,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Yucatan,  we  find  tiiat  the  total  exportation  of  all  the  other 
States  amounts  to  less  than  $15,000,000  silver,  or  to  less  than 
$7,500,000  gold.  Despite  the  immense  amount  of  labor  applied  to 
it,  the  production  of  com  does  not  even  suffice  for  the  meager  require- 
ments of  the  Mexican  population,  to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  expor- 
tation. The  United  States  has  always  been  called  upon  to  furnish  its 
quota  to  Mexico,  the  exportation  averaging  about  120,000  bushels  per 
year  from  1858  to  1883,  while  from  1891  to  1900  the  total  quantity 
exported  was  20,300,000  bushels,  amounting  in  value  to  $9,800,000 
gold, (a)  only  43,000  busheb  being  received  in  return.  While  the  United 
States  in  1900  retained  for  domestic  consumption  24.44  bushels  per  head 
of  population,  the  consumption  in  Mexico  is,  according  to  official  sta- 
tistics, only  about  7  bushels,  although  this  forms  the  main  staple  of 
consumption.  Despite  this  vastly  smaller  consumption  of  corn  and 
the  great  army  employed  in  its  production,  there  is  no  exportable 
surplus. 

The  low  productivity  of  Mexican  agricultural  labor  is  partly  a  con- 
sequence and  partly  a  cause  of  the  extremely  low  agricultural  wages. 

AQBlCUI/rflBAl.  WAGES. 

The  agricultural  wages  in  Mexico  can  not  be  given  with  any  approach 
toward  the  accuracy  observable  in  the  statistics  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any  exact  data  pro- 
cured by  the  Government  upon  a  thorough  and  accurate  basis.  Instead 
of  the  total  number  of  agricultural  laborers  of  Mexico,  divided  into 

oThe  exact  figures  for  the  decade  ending  Jone  30,  1900,  were  20,303,452  bushels, 
of  a  value  of  $9,808,543  United  States  currency.  The  years  of  greatest  exportation 
of  com  to  Mexico  were  1893,  when  6,960,356  bushels,  and  1897,  when  8,825,860  bush- 
els were  exported.  The  smallest  exportation  was  in  the  year  1898,  amounting  to 
only  126,310  bushels. 
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classes,  according  to  their  daily  wages  and  with  allowance  made  for 
rations  or  other  advantages,  there  is  only  a  series  of  normal  or  average 
rates  prevailing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  rates,  however, 
are  the  more  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  wages  paid  are  usually  based  on 
certain  norms,  and  do  not  vary  greatly  between  different  plantations 
within  the  same  district. 

The  statistics  which  are  here  presented  in  order  to  be  understood, 
must  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  actual  condition  of  labor, 
regarding  what  is  known  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  legal  and  actual 
nature  of  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  his  workman,  and 
the  character  of  the  duties  performed. 

The  wages  .which  are  here  given  are  in  all  cases  expressed  in  silver, 
unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  In  considering  wages,  prices, 
and  other  statistics  of  Mexico,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  every- 
thing is  calculated  upon  a  silver  basis,  and  that  this  metal  has,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  greatly  depreciated  in  value.  At  the 
present  time  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  fluctuates  around  a  point 
somewhat  below  50  cents  expressed  in  gold,  and  with  every  change  in 
its  selling  price  in  the  markets  of  New  York  or  London,  the  actual 
wages  of  Mexican  laborers  and  the  prices  of  Mexican  products,  as 
expressed  in  silver,  become  of  less  value  when  expressed  in  gold,  which 
is  the  international  medium  of  exchange. 

The  wages  of  Mexican  labor  are  expressed  in  silver,  and  have  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  been  translated  into  gold.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Mexi- 
can laborer  a  silver  standard  is  something  absolute,  and  the  value  of 
silver  in  the  world's  market  does  not  enter  into  bis  calculations.  The 
effect  of  the  silver  standard  in  decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
money  is  considerably  less  than  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  and  the 
tendency  for  his  wages  to  increase  in  silver  with  every  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  very  much  less  than  what  might  be 
true  in  a  more  intelligent  and  less  tradition-bound  laboring  population. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  prices  the  question  of  the  silver 
standard  will  be  briefly  considered.  At  the  present  it  suffices  to  state 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborer  and  from  that  also  of  the 
Mexican  manufacturer  or  agriculturist  producing  for  the  home  market 
only,  the  silver  standard  is  alone  of  importance.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  persons  manufacturing  for  a  foreign  market,  or  depending  in  large 
measure  on  foreign  raw  materials  or  foreign-made  machines,  that  the 
question  of  the  fluctuation  between  silver  and  gold  enters  largely  into 
calculation,  (a) 

a  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  which  are  owned,  as  a  rule,  by  foreign 
capital,  and  with  bonds  the  interest  on  which  is  payable  in  gold,  any  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  works  obvious  and  great  hardship,  since  freight  and  passenger 
rates  are  in  silver  and  can  not  readily  be  increased  with  every  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver.    On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  sisal  grass  would  be  apt  to  flourish  all 
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According  to  the  report  made  by  the  treasury  department  in  the 
year  1880  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  very  low.  (a)  From  this  report  it  is  possible  to  show  how 
wages  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  differences  in 
density  of  population  and  climate.  In  the  States  which  are  densely 
populated,  but  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  largely  developed 
their  manufacturing  industries,  wages  rank  lowest  of  all.  In  these 
regions  there  is  usually  an  excess  of  population  over  and  above  the 
needs  of  the  industry  and  an  extremely  wasteful  expenditure  of  human 
labor  in  everything  which  relates  to  agriculture.  Where  the  popula- 
tion is  dease,  however,  and  manufacturing  industries  are  commencing, 
wages  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  this  is  more  especially  observed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  great  cities,  where  the  beginnings  of  manufac- 
turing permit  a  partial  diversion  of  labor  from  agriculture.  Wages 
are  highest  of  all  in  those  States  which  are  hot,  where  the  climate  is 
unhealthy,  and  in  which,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  population 
is  sparse.  Generally  speaking,  wages  are  high  in  proportion  to  the 
sparseness  of  the  agricultural  population,  to  the  heat  and  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  region,  to  the  presence  of  large  industrial  establishments 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  reason  of  the  proximity  to  great  cities. 

According  to  the  report  before  mentioned,  agricultural  wages  (silver) 
in  Aguas  Calientes  averaged  in  the  year  1878  from  12^  to  18  and  even  25 
cents  per  day,  according  to  the  age  and  capability  of  the  man  employed, 
or  with  rations  from  $2  to  $4;  per  month.  This  State  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  those  with  a  dense  population  and  consequent  low 
wages.  In  Guanajuato  similar  conditions  existed  for  similar  reasons,  the 
wages  there  also  ranging  between  12^  and  25  cents  per  day,  together  with 
rations  of  corn.  The  conditions  were  slightly  better  in  the  State  of  Mex- 
ico, where  wages  averaged  from  18  to  25  cents,  according  to  age,  with- 
out rations,  or  from  $4  to  $5  per  month  with  rations.  In  that  State  the 
improv^ement  in  the  conditions  was  due  to  the  advances  already  made  at 
that  time  in  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  city  of  Toluca,  and  these 
favorable  conditions  are  observed  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the 
populous  State  of  Puebla,  where  the  cotton  industry,  then  in  rapid 
growth,  caused  the  wages  of  agricultural  lalwr  to  rise  to  from  25  to 
31  cents  per  day,  together  with  land  to  till.  In  Queretaro,  on  the 
other  hand,  wages  were  extremely  low,  averaging  18  cents  per  day 
without  and  from  $3  to  $4  per  month  with  rations. 

the  more  with  every  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  since  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  the  product,  measured  in  silver,  would  become  less  with 
every  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  prices  of  most  articles  of  home  pro- 
daction  are  only  partially,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
standard ;  those  of  imported  articles  reflect  immediately  every  change  in  the  market 
value  of  silver. 

aEstadi'stica  de  la  RepiSblica  Mexicana.  Resumen  y  Andlisis  de  los  Informes 
Bendidoe  d  la  Secretarfa  de  Hacienda,  por  Emiliano  Busto.    3  vols.    Mexico,  18^0.- 
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Ill  the  hot  countiy  the  wages  were  considerably  hijyher.  Thus,  in 
Campeche  the  average  wage  paid  was  25  to  37  cents  per  day,  while 
stewards  were  paid  $15  to  $20  per  month.  In  Colima  25  cents  per 
day  were  paid,  or  with  rations  of  corn,  meat,  salt,  and  beans,  from  $2 
to  $4  per  month,  while  in  Sinaloa  the  wages  were  50  cents  per  day, 
and  in  Lower  California  it  was  claimed  that  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1  (silver)  per  day,  or  with  rations  to 
from  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

Since  the  period  stated  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
peons  in  the  highlands  has  increased  somewhat^  and  that  paid  in  the 
lowlands  has  increased  considerably.  An  analysis  of  the  wage.'?  of 
agricultural  labor,  made  in  1893  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  (a) 
presents  the  statistics  of  wages  for  the  various  classes  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  different  States.  According  to  this  it  appears  that  the 
minimum  wages  of  peons  in  Guerrero  and  Aguas  Calientes  were  12  and 
13  cents;  thbse  of  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Michoacan,  Tamaulipas,  Guana- 
juato, Nuevo  Leon,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi 
were  18  cents;  those  of  Campeche,  Jalisco,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Oaxaca, 
and  Yucatan  were  25  cents,  and  those  of  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Colima, 
Chihuahua,  Federal  District,  and  Morelos,  37  cents.  The  following 
table  shows  agricultural  wages  in  detail  from  the  report  referred  to: 

DAILY  WAGES  (SILVER)  OF  MEN  ENGAGED  IX  AGRICCLTURE  IN  1893,  BY  STATES. 


state. 

Major- 
domos. 

Overseers. 

Herders. 

Shepherds. 

IMique 
hands. 

Peons. 

Asruas  Calientes 

Campccbe 

Mexico 

•0.25-80.87 
.50-  1.60 
.37-  1.00 
.75- LOO 
.87-  1.00 
.37-  1.00 
.60-2.00. 
.62-  1.00 
.75-  1.00 
.60-    .75 
1.00 
.50 

SO.  25-40. 37 

.2.5-    .31 
.25-    .50 
.50 
.18-    .60 
.25-    .50 
.25-    .50 
.•W-  1.75 
.50-    .75 
.37-    ..50 

80. 13-40. 20 

SO.  13-40. 2& 

.2.5-    .75 
.IS-    .60 
.37-    ..50 
.1»-    .60 
.2.5-    .50 
.25-    .50 
.37-  1.00 
.25-    .50 
.37-    .50 

SO.  25 
80.  IS-    .25 

"'.'is^".'si' 

.2,5-    .fH) 
.IS-    .87 
.37-  1.00 
.25-    ..50 
.25 
.25-    .37 

'«6.'2i^s6."87' 

.87" 

.37 
.IS-    .60 

.25-  .50 
.18-    .50 

.12-    .31 

Hidalgo 

.18-    .50 

.2,3-    .50 

Michoacan 

.18-  .75 
.37-  1.00 

.37' 

.87-  1.00 

Coahuila 

25-    .37 

.87-    .75 

Tamimlipas 

.18-    .25 
.50-    .75 
.31-    .62 
.37-    .62 
.25-  1.00 
.37-    .50 
.37-    .50 
.37-  LOO 

is^    .  2.) 

.18-      '>5 

.80-    .73 

"".i>C"'.ir,' 

.37-    .50 

.87-    .62 

Duranjro 

.50-  1.00 
.87-  1.00 
.75-  1.00 
.50- LOO 
..50-  1.00 
.50-  1.25 

1.00-  1.25 
.37-    .73 

1.00-  1.50 
.6fr-    .83 

1.00-2.00 

.  31-    .  .50 

.25-    .37 

.25-    .73 

.60 

.2.5-    .60 

.37-  LOO 

.50-    .73 

.25-    .75 

.50 

.20 

.50 

.2.V    .37 
.IS-    .25 
.18-    .50 

.2-5-    .37 

Gnanajoato 

NuL'vo  Leon 

.18-    .25 

.IS-    .50 

Oaxaca 

.2.5-    .50 

Puebla 

VeraCrua 

.18-     .31 
.37-  1.00 
.25-    .50 
.37-    ..50 
.37-    ..50 
.18-    .20 

.25-    .66 

.18-  .50 
.18-    .37 

.2.'>-    .75 

Zacatecas 

Federal  District 

Snn  LuisI\>to8i 

Morelos 

.25-  1.00 
.,50 
.40 
.50 

.18-    .50 
.37-    .,50 
.18-    .25 

.18-  .50 
.37-  .40 
.18-  .25 
.37-  LOO 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  since  the  development  of  trop- 
ical agriculture  and  the  opening  of  the  foreign  market  for  the  trop- 
ical products  of  ^Mexico  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  peons,  measured 
in  silver,  appears  much  greater  than  those  paid  to  the  peon  in  the 

a  Reproduced  in  the  .-eixirt  of  >rr.  Matthew  M.  Ransom,  United  States  minister  to 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  ascribed  to  official  sources. 
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temperate  regions.  Further  proof  of  this  is  furnished  later  in  this 
article,  where  the  wages  of  labor  in  various  agricultural  industries  in 
Vem  Cruz,  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  etc. ,  are  furnished.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  hot  countries 
are  more  favorable  than  those  where  wages  are  lower;  on  the  contrary, 
the  general  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  Mexico  is  probably  less 
favorable  where  wages  are  at  their  highest.  The  wages,  however,  of 
the  various  States  are  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sparseness  of 
population,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATES  IN'  WHICH  THE  MINIMUM  WAGES  OF  PEONS  ABE  18  CENTS  OR  LESS,  25  CENTS, 
AND  87  CENTS,  WITH  DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 


MlnlmGm  wages  18 
cents  or  less. 

^fSXre!     Minimum  wages 
^,^r                25eents. 

^?"iua??,     Minimum  wages 
^mT.      1'           37  cents. 

Population 

per  square 

mile. 

Aguas  Calientes 

35. 1 
90.7 

Cftinpeche 

5.0 
34.8 

8.7 

7.7 
24.9 

8.4 

1  SonoFa 

2.4 

Mexico 

13.3 

Eidalgo 

61.6 
38.8 
6.S 
92.1 
13.1 
80.2 
29.3 
18.2 
22.0 
16.7 

1  Coliraa 

24.5 

3.0 

Tamaulipaa 

Oftxaca 

Morelos 

57.6 

Nnevo  Leon ......... 

Puebla 

Vera  Cniz 

Saa  LuisPotosi 

Arithmetical  mean 

42.1 

ArltbmeUcal  meao 

11.1 

Arittunetlcal  mean 

20.2 

Of  the  twelve  States  in  which  the  niinimmn  wages  of  peons  are  18 
cents  or  less  almost  all  are  situated  on  the  great  central  plateau  and 
are  those  which,  in  the  main,  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  population. 
They  are  also  the  States  in  which  the  mining  industry  is  prevalent, 
and  with  a  cold  climate  and  a  fertility  of  the  soil  less  than  elsewhere. 
A'cra  Cruz  and  Guerrero  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  partial  excep- 
tions and  Tamaulipas  as  a  complete  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  the  second  group  the  population  is  much  sparser.  No  State  in 
the  second  group  has  a  densit\'  of  population  as  great  as  the  mean  for 
the  whole  first  group.  This  group  includes  the  States  of  Campeche, 
Oaxaca,  and  Yucatan,  with  a  tropical  climate,  and  four  States, 
Coabuila,  Campeche,  Durango,  and  Yucatan,  Avith  a  density  of  popu- 
lation very  much  smaller  than  the  mean  for  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
The  whole  group  is  very  much  less  densely  settled  than  the  first,  and 
the  population  here  is  sparser  than  the  average  of  Mexico,  including 
all  States  and  Territories.  The  higher  wages  of  the  State  of  Jalisco 
arc  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  its  large  city,  Guadalajara, 
on  agricultuml  wages. 

The  thii'd  group  consists  of  States  with  a  very  sparse  population, 
other  States  which  are  hot  and  unhealthy,  and,  finalh',  the  Federal 
District  itself.  The  population  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  i.s  onlj'  2.4 
and  3  per  square  mile,  respectively,  while  the  States  of  Colima  and 
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Tabasco  are  in  the  veiy  center  of  the  hot  regions.  Agricultural 
wages  in  the  Federal  District  are  higher,  owing  to  the  demand  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  for  labor  of  all  sorts. 

The  maximum  wages  of  peons  in  the  various  States  bear  out  the 
same  general  result,  although  these  statistics  are  not  very  valuable,  owing 
to  its  being  undetermined  in  each  case  whether  the  wages  include 
rations  or  not.  In  three  States,  namely,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  and  Morelos, 
the  maximum  wages  of  peons  are  given  at  f  1;  in  Yucatan,  Colima,  and 
Michoacan  at  75  cents;  in  Chihuahua  at  62  cents,  and  in  eight  other 
States  at  60  cents;  in  the  Federal  District  at  40  cents;  in  three  States  at 
37  cents,  in  one  at  31  cents,  and  in  four  States,  Aguas  Calientes,  Tamau- 
lipas,  Guanajuato  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  at  25  cents.  The  wages  of 
pulque  hands  are  low  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  maguey, 
which  produces  this  beverage,  is  raised  on  the  high  plateau  where 
wages  are  low.  In  most  of  the  States  where  it  is  raised  the  wages 
are  about  the  same  as  those  paid  to  peons,  although  in  some  cases  they 
fall  somewhat  below  and  in  others  they  rise  somewhat  above  that  of 
peons.  Wages  of  shepherds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  below 
those  paid  to  the  peon,  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  If 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  minimum  and  maximum  wages  be  taken 
it  will  be  found  that  in  Campeche,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Michoacan, 
Tabasco,  Coahuila,  Colima,  Puebla,  Yucatan,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  the 
wages  range  somewhat  higher  for  ordinary  peons  than  for  shepherds, 
although  in  three  States  the  exact  reverse  is  observable.  Wages  of 
herders,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  appear  to  be  higher  than  those  of 
peons,  which  is,  of  course,  more  especially  true  of  overseers  and 
major-domos.  Even  the  wages  of  the  latter,  however,  are  small,  the 
minimum  wages  amounting  in  only  three  States  to  $1  per  day  sliver, 
though  in  only  five  States  are  the  maximum  wages  less  than  $1. 

The  lowness  of  wages,  even  at  the  present  time,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
central  plateau  is  shown  b)'  the  oflScial  reports  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic promotion  {Fomento)  on  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing. (<z) 
Thus  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas  the  wages  on  a  number  of  plantations 
amounted  to  only  18  cents  silver  for  men  and  to  onl}'  9  cents  for  boys  per 
day.  As  a  rule  the  administrators  received  from  $15  a  month  to  $300  a 
year,  while  the  stewards  or  major-domos  received  $8  per  month.  On 
one  hacienda  in  the  same  State  the  wages  of  peons  ranged  from  15  to 
18  cents  for  men  and  from  5  to  9  cents  for  boys,  while  on  another  they 
fluctuated  between  12  and  18  cents  for  men  and  between  3  and  9  cents 
for  boys.  Even  lower  wages  are  to  be  found  on  certain  other  planta- 
tions. In  the  pages  which  follow  the  normal  wages  current  in  various 
States  of  the  country-  are  given  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  those  regions. 

<i  Boletm  (le  Agricultura,  Minerfa  i  Industrial. 
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If  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  wages  of  peons  of  the 
different  States  the  minimum  wages  will  average  1.96  reals  (of  12i 
cents  silver  each)  and  the  maximum  4.24  reals  or  from  24i  to  53  cents 
per  day.  The  arithmetical  mean,  again,  of  these  two  averages  will 
amount  to  3.1  reals  or  to  almost  39  cents.  This  very  rough  figure  is 
probably  greater  than  the  average  wages  with  rations,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  less  than  the  average  wages  without  rations.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  wages  appear  to  be  about  one-third  of  those  of  farm 
laborers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  assuming  the  Mex- 
ican dollar  and  the  American  dollar  to  be  equal,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  Northern  States  if  we  put  both  wages 
upon  a  gold  standard.  This  result  is,  of  course,  not  exact,  but  it 
shows  roughly  the  very  wide  discrepancy  between  wages  paid  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  Mexico.  The  work- 
day varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  length  of  the 
day  depends  on  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  special  exigencies 
of  the  season.  This,  as  well  as  other  conditions  of  labor,  is  of  course 
largely  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  but  differences  exist 
between  different  ranches  or  plantations  located  within  the  same  dis- 
trict. In  the  past  there  were  frequent  cases  of  unduly  long  hours  and 
overwork,  against  which  the  peon  was  less  able  to  defend  himself  aa 
he  was  so  frequently  indebted  to  his  master.  It  is  the  general  testi- 
mony that  at  the  present  time  the  tendency,  on  the  better-managed 
plantations  at  least,  is  toward  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  but, 
although  this  appears  probable,  no  statistical  proof  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  assertion. 

The  agricultural  laborers  are  to  a  large  extent  pure  Indians  or 
Indians  with  a  feeble  admixture  of  European  blood.  They  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  illiterate,  ambitionless,  and  passive,  if  not  opposed,  as 
a  general  rule,  toward  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  or  to  prog- 
ress of  any  kind.  Their  relation  to  their  employer  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  on  various  plantations,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  more  like  the  conditions  existing  on  the  plantations  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  before  the  war  than  like  the  position  of  farm 
hands  in  the  Northern  States  at  the  present  time.  The  conditions, 
however,  appear  to  be  improving;  schools  are  being  established  and 
agricultural  machinery  introduced,  and  the  extension  of  railroads  gives 
to  the  peon  the  advantage  of  legal  redress  in  case  of  unwarranted 
aggression.  The  evils  of  absentee  ownership,  however,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  completely  done  away  with. 

AOBXCTrLTTmAI.  liABOB  IN  TBOPICAI.  KEZXCO. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Mexico 
show  merely  one  phase  of  the  situation,  and  when  compared  with 
wages  on  the  plateau  give  perhaps  a  somewhat  too  flattering  view  of 
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actual  conditions.  The  conditions  existing  in  the  States  of  Oaxaca, 
Vei-a  Cruz,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  adverse  criticism  and  considerable  invective,  and  have  been 
defended  quite  as  vigorously.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is 
not,  however,  to  pass  judgment  upon  these  conditions,  but  to  gi^-e  as 
true  an  account  of  their  nature  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  material 
at  hand. 

In  the  tropical  portions  of  Mexico  land  is  extraordinarily  fertile, 
and  labor  is  both  scarce  and  ineflfective.  As  in  all  other  hot  countries, 
the  inhabitant  of  tropical  Mexico  is  able  to  subsist  with  very  little 
exertion,  and  his  requirements  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter cost  jjut  little  labor.  The  people  of  the  uplands,  moreover,  prefer 
the  higher  altitudes  and  do  not  care  to  live  permanently  in  the  low 
hot  lands,  which  they  consider  unhealthy.  The  large  market  for 
tropical  productions,  however,  causes  the  planter  to  feel  the  constant 
need  of  labor,  and  the  character  of  the  crops  renders  it  imperious 
that  this  labor  should  not  only  be  sufficiently  abundant,  but  reliable 
and  more  or  less  permanent.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions  and 
of  the  improvidence  and  veiy  low  standard  of  life  of  the  peons,  there 
has  grown  up  in  tropical  America  a  sj'stem  of  more  or  less  compul- 
sory labor,  existing  side  by  side  with  a  freer  system  of  labor.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  States  where  tropical  products  are  raised  the  native 
residents  arc  employed  under  a  contract  which  is  compulsory  on  their 
part,  owing  to  their  being  in  debt  to  the  planter,  while  at  the  same 
time  additional  laborers  imported  from  a  distance  are  working  under 
freer,  if  not  more  favorable,  conditions.  The  nature  of  the  forced 
labor  and  the  exact  amount  of  compulsion  used  depends  upon  the 
legal  status  of  the  contracted  labor  in  the  various  States  and  upon  the 
rigor  or  leniency  with  which  the  laws  are  enforced. 

The  system  of  enforced  labor  is  carried  out  to  its  logical  sequence 
in  the  sisal-gi-ass  plantations  of  Yucatan.  There  on  each  large  planta- 
tion is  to  be  found  a  body  of  peons,  called  a'iados  or  sirvientes  (serv- 
ants), who,  with  their  families,,  live  on  the  plantations,  and  in  many 
cases  have  been  born  there.  These  criados  are  bound  to  the  soil  by 
indebtedness,  for  although  a  mere  contract  to  perform  certain  services 
does  not  impose  specific  performance,  it  is  held  in  Yucatan  that  where 
an  advance  payment  has  been  made  either  the  repayment  of  the  money 
or.  in  default  thereof,  the  specific  performance  may  be  exacted. 

This  theory  works  itself  out  in  the  following  manner:  Upon  reach- 
ing early  manhood,  at.  18  or  20,  the  young  Yucatecan,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  marrj'^,  borrows  from  §100  to  §200  from  his  patron.  It  is 
not  expected  that  he  will  ever  repay  this  debt,  and  no  effort  is  made 
either  to  repay  or  reduce  it  On  the  conti-ary,  it  is  usiially  increased 
from  time  to  time  through  occasional  misfortunes  which  befall  the 
peon  or  his  family,  or  through  additional  advances  made  by  the 
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planter.  Tlie  amount  of  the  debt  thus  represents  the  cost  of  an 
emancipation,  which  is  not  desired  or  attempted,  especially  as  it  may 
represent  the  gi'oss  wages  of  several  years.  The  peons  on  the  sisal- 
grass  plantations  receive,  as  a  i-ule,  about  50  cents  a  day  and  rations 
worth  perhaps  25  cents  a  day,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
which  they  may  till  on  their  free  days.  They  also  receive,  as  a  rule, 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  in  case  of  illness  and  clothing 
amounting  to  about  15  yards  of  some  common  cotton  cloth  for  each 
adult  member  of  the  family.  In  the  large  plantations  the  pay  is 
usually  by  the  day,  but  in  the  smaller  and,  on  the  whole,  less  profitable, 
haciendas  the  work  is  usually  by  task  or  tarea,  the  task  being  calcu- 
lated on  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  per  day.  On  the  whole,  the 
conditions  of  labor  on  the  small  plantations  are  not  as  favorable  as  on 
ti»e  large  ones.  The  tasks  are  frequently  graduated  m  such  a  manner 
that  the  remuneration  increases  more  than  proportionately  with  the 
work  done,  without,  however,  having  any  very  decided  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  peon  to  increased  activity. 

The  system  of  labor  enforced  by  indebtedness  seems  to  work  in 
Yucatan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  planter.  The  peon  is  compelled  to 
work  unless  he  is  able  to  pay  off  his  constantly  increasing  debt,  and 
any  attempt  at  flight  or  evasion  is  followed  by  penal  retribution. 
The  peon  rarely,  if  ever,  achieves  independence,  and  a  transference 
of  a  workman  from  one  employer  to  another  is  only  effected  by  means 
of  the  new  employer  pajdng  to  the  former  one  the  amount  of  the 
debt  contracted.  The  system  thus  resembles  slavery,  not  only  in  the 
compulsion  under  which  the  peon  works,  but  in  the  large  initial 
expense  required  of  the  planter  when  making  his  first  investment  in 
labor. 

Side  by  side  with  this  development  of  unfree  home  labor  there 
exists  the  custom  of  importing  labor  for  short  periods  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  development  of  the  sisal-grass  industry 
was  so  rapid,  especially  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  that  the  resident  supply  of  labor  was  unequal 
to  the  demand,  and  workmen  were  imported  from  other  States.  The 
foreign  laborers,  called  kuaatecoa,  occasionally  go  to  Yucatan  of  their 
own  accord,  but  are  moi-e  frequently  taken  there  by  agents,  who 
oversee  them  and  receive  payment  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  their  wages. 
The  diversion  of  labor  in  Yucatan  from  all  other  crops  to  sisal  grass 
has  caused  the  price  of  com  to  increase,  with  the -result  that  the  money 
wages  of  huastecos  who  are  obliged  to  find  themselves  have  increased 
from  75  cents  to  %1  a  day,  although  the  former  i-ate  of  pay  is  also 
found  in  the  peninsula. 

The  foreign  laborers  working  in  Yucatan  are  recruited  very  largely 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  are  obtained  also 
from  other  States.    That  there  is  not  entire  satisfaction  among  the 
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huastecos  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  in  that  State  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  November  15,  1899,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes  passed  a  law  (No.  988)  taxing  all  agents 
who  employed  laborers  for  work  outside  the  State  the  sum  of  $10 
per  man  so  employed  and  $5  for  every  member  of  his  family  taken 
with  him,  the  tax  to  be  doubled  in  case  the  laborer  was  taken  to  a 
foreign  country,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  municipal  treasuries. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  traflBc,  and 
violation  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500,  or,  in 
default  thereof,  by  imprisonment.  The  tax  was  to  be  remitted  when, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes,  the 
laborers  were  intended  for  a  work  of  public  utility. 

This  decree  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that  in  Yucatan  great  harsh- 
ness was  used  toward  the  men  imported.  This  was  denied  by  El  Eco 
de  Comercio,  of  Merida  (Yucatan),  in  an  article  headed  "  Un  decreto 
inoportuno,"  as  well  as  by  the  Economista  Mexicano  (March  24, 1900). 
The  latter  journal  stated  that  the  Aguas  Calientes  law  was  obviously 
unconstitutional  and  cited  various  cases  in  which  employees  from  other 
States  were  alleged  to  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  their  treat- 
ment in  Yucatan. 

In  the  State  of  Tabasco  the  conditions  of  forced  labor  are  somewhat 
different  and  the  difficulty  of  the  labor  problem,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  planter,  is  exceedingly  aggravated.  In  Tabasco 
the  law  does  not  permit  the  same  remedy  as  in  Yucatan,  namely,  the 
enforcement  of  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  upon  which  an 
advance  payment  has  been  made,  but  this  drawback  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  since  the  governmental  authority  is  vested  in  the  bands  of 
the  landowning  planting  classes,  and  the  obligation  of  contracted 
peons  to  work  for  the  planters  is  virtually  enforced. (a) 

The  land  in  Tabasco  is  wonderfully  fertile,  but  only  a  small  part  la 
tilled,  owing  to  the  inadequate  labor  supply.  Land  is  also  very  cheap, 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  provident  workman  to  obtain  it  if  he 
does  not  prefer  to  enslave  himself  by  becoming  indebted. 

The  tobacco  plantations  of  Tabasco  are  extremely  large  and  employ 
great  numbers  of  workmen.  Of  these,  a  small  number  live  on  the 
estate,  where  they  are  given  land  and  50  cents  a  day,  without  rations. 
For  the  use  of  the  corn  lands  which  they  cultivate  they  are  supposed 
to  return  10  per  cent  of  the  crop.  There  are  also  workmen  from  other 
parts  of  Mexico,  usually  from  the  plateau,  who  work  from  September 

aThis  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Kaerger,  Landwirt- 
echaft und  Kolonien  im  Spanischen  Amerika.  Leipsic  (Dunkerand  Humboldt),  1901. 
This  book  is  a  reproduction  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Kaerger  to  his  Government  upon 
the  conditions  of  agriculture,  and  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  give  as  accurate 
accounts  of  labor  conditions  in  certain  portions  of  tropical  Mexico  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  For  agricultural  labor  conditions  in  tropical  Mexico  these  reports  have 
been  extensively  drawn  upon. 
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until  the  end  of  February  and  receive  from  37i  to  50  cents  a  day, 
silver,  and  rations,  which  cost  from  18  to  22  cents.  These  workmen 
are  virtually  free,  but  receive,  in  the  plantations  near  San  Andres 
Tuxtla,  an  advance  of  about  $20  before  commencing  work  and  of  $6  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  trip.  There  are  also  employed  free  peons 
from  the  town,  who  receive  from  50  to  62i  cents  a  day,  silver,  without 
rations. 

The  labor  problem  in  Tabasco  is  more  particularly  acute,  owing  to 
the  great  lack  of  laborers,  and  for  this  reason  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  land  can  be  cultivated.  The  planter  in  that  region  constantly  com- 
plains of  the  lack  of  labor,  especially  of  suitable  labor,  and  the  present 
arrangements  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  neither  party.  The  system 
works  itself  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peon,  once  indebted,  is  fre- 
quently at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  planter,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  planter  may  incur  heavy  loss  through  the  thieving  propensi- 
ties or  the  evasion  of  his  laboi'ers.  The  problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
potential  tj-ranny,  tempered  by  the  possibility  of  flight,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  insufficient  labor  insufficiently  paid. 

The  labor  problem  in  Tabasco  has  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
agricultural  congresses  of  the  State.  The  congress  which  met  in  1900, 
for  example,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  gi-eat  scarcity  of 
labor  arising  fi'om  the  rapid  development  which  had  taken  place  in 
agi-iculture,  and  that  the  present  system  of  serfdom  should  be  changed 
or  done  away  with  by  some  expedient  which  would  not  threaten  dan- 
ger to  the  State's  agriculture.  In  order  to  improve  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  contract  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  to  protect  the  peon 
in  his  rights,  the  proprietors  of  rural  estates  were  advised  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts  of  indebted  servants  in  the 
books  of  the  plantation,  to  give  to  each  servant  a  small  book  showing 
the  resulting  balance  of  his  debt,  and  to  pay  to  each  peon  the  wages  which 
he  should  have  according  to  contract,  to  accord  to  him,  moreover,  a 
premium  of  25  per  cent  of  his  daily  wages,  which  premium,  however, 
should  not  be  paid  in  cash,  but  be  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  his 
debt,  and  to  be  paid  only  for  full  years  and  not  for  fractions  thereof. 
The  peon,  moreover,  should  be  entitled  to  devote  such  other  portion 
of  his  wages  as  he  desired  to  the  repayment  of  his  indebtedness,  and 
all  such  sums  paid  should  be  recorded  by  the  proprietor  in  the  booklet 
of  the  peon. 

It  was  also  urged  by  the  agricultui-al  congress  of  Tabasco  that  the 
proprietors  or  planters  who  would  introduce  this  system  on  their 
estates  should  agree  to  observe  its  regulations  by  inscribing  their  names 
in  the  register  kept  by  the  chamber  of  agriculture,  which  was  to  be 
published  by  the  periodical  of  that  chamber,  or  by  the  independent  or 
official  press  of  the  State.     It  was  also  urged  that  some  public  authority 
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should  intervene  in  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts  of  the  indebted 
peons,  legalizing  the  booklets  which  were  presented,  (a)  The  congress 
also  passed  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  immigration,  which  subject 
is  treated  in  another  portion  of  this  paper. 

These  resolutions  were  evidently  made  in  the  interest  of  the  peons, 
who,  by  their  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  more 
unscrupulous  planters. 

In  the  hot  lands  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions prevail  as  in  other  portions  of  tropical  Mexico,  but  in  this  case 
the  larger  population  renders  wages  somewhat  smaller  than  on  the 
isthmus,  in  Yucatan,  or  in  Tabasco.  According  to  the  "Report  on 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  m  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz," 
made  in  1887  by  the  English  con3ul,(5)  the  state  of  agriculture  at  that 
time  was  not  flourishing.  The  number  of  agricultural  laborers  was 
estimated  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  were  unmarried  men  and  lads, 
60,000  married  men,  7,000  widowere,  and  18,000  women  and  girls. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  agriculture,  the  Indian  blood  predominates,  43 
per  cent  being  pure-blooded  aboriginal  Indians  and  58  per  cent  Indo- 
Mexicans,  with  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  Indian  blood.  Statistics 
of  wages  were  obtained  from  105  different  labor  centers,  and  the  returns, 
without  food,  were  as  follows:  In  5  centers  near  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  the  wages  were  4^  to  5  reals  (56  to  63  cents  silver);  of  the  others, 
39  centers  paid  3  reals  (38  cents),  26  paid  2i  reals  (31  cents),  22  paid  2 
reals  (25  cents),  9  paid  4  reals  (60  cents),  2  paid  3i  reals  (44  cents),  and 
2  paid  li  reals  (19  cents).  The  average  pay  for  the  whole  State  thus 
appears  to  have  been  a  trifle  less  than  3  reals  (38  cents),  or,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  the  English  consul,  13id.  (27  cents)  per  workman. 
The  cost  of  food  was  about  1  real  (12^  cents),  which  is  set  down  as  5d. 
(10  cents),  leaving  only  about  8id.  (17  cents)  to  the  family  for  hut  and 
clothing.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  the  demands  of  the 
laborer  in  the  hot  country  were  not  great,  since  no  fuel  was  required 
for  warmth  and  what  was  needed  for  cooking  was  obtained  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  while  the  native  tallow  candle  sufficed  for  occa- 
sional lighting.  The  peon,  then,  as  now,  lived  in  a  hut  "little  better 
than  a  pigsty  and  not  much  larger,"  and  consumed  little  else  in  manu- 
factured products  than  a  few  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

Despite  the  large  population  of  Vera  Cruz,  there  have  always  been 
complaints  about  the  scarcity  of  labor.  There,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
the  problem  seems  to  be  as  much  one  of  adjustment  and  improvement 
of  labor  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers.  According  to  a  report 
of  the  British  consul  in  1894,(c)  the  Indian  labor  was  of  a  low  class  and 

a  See  resolutions  of  the  Tabascan  Agricultural  Congress  {Congreso  Affricola  d« 
Talnuico).    El  Economists  Mexicano,  February  23,  1901. 
6  British  Foreign  OflBce,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  51,  1887. 
c  British  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series  No.  1342,  1894. 
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*^  adverse  to  the  employment  of  other  methods  of  cultivation  than 
those  to  which  it  is  accustomed."  The  wages  by  this  time,  1894,  had 
risen  somewhat,  to  an  average  of  from  25  to  63  cents  silver,  but  there 
was  little  immigration.  The  peons  worked  as  little  as  possible.  The 
natives  of  the  interior  refused  to  be  attracted  in  large  numbers  to  the 
coast,  where  they  did  not  thrive,  and  the  system  of  indebtedness  was 
rendered  almost  necessary.  In  a  later  report,  made  in  1895,  (a)  the  labor 
problem  was  still  declared  to  be  unsolved  and  native  labor  arraigned 
as  scarce,  unstable,  and  of  low  quality.  Desertions  of  contracted 
laborers  were  frequent,  and  while  free  labor  was  of  better  quality  and 
obtained  higher  wages,  it  was  difficult  to  procure. 

In  the  report  made  in  November,  1900,  on  the  "  Trade  and  com- 
merce of  Vera  Cruz,"(5)  it  was  declared  that,  despite  the  low  wages  paid 
in  silver,  the  results  of  native  labor  were  so  poor  as  to  be  dear  even  at 
that  price.  Labor  was  very  scarce;  there  was  not  sufficient  supply  for 
the  growing  demand  and  "no  legal  redress  for  breach  of  contract  nor 
means  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  contracts."  The  importation  of 
Chinese  had  not  been  successful,  as  they  could  not  be  legally  controlled 
as  the  natives  were,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  British  representative 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  labor  in  the  tropical  coast  lands 
of  Vera  Cruz  was  particularly  acute.  A  recent  experiment  of  import- 
ing Italian  labor  for  the  construction  of  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  discontent  and  evasion  of  the  con- 
tracted laborers. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  taking  tropical  Mexico  by  and  large, 
neither  to  the  employers  nor  to  the  employees  are  the  conditions  of 
labor  entirely  satisfactory.  The  s}'stem  of  indebtedness  and  practical 
serfdom  is  not  without  its  bad  effects  upon  labor;  it  involves  the  planter 
also  in  great  insk  and  large  expenditure.  The  system  results  in  the 
destruction  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peon  to  be  independent  or  to 
think  for  himself,  and  seems  to  lead  to  improvidence  of  all  sorts.  The 
debt  incurred  by  the  planter  is  frequently  very  large  and  may  proba- 
bly be  many  times  in  excess  of  the  value  of  his  land.  It  also  necessi- 
tates a  complicated  and  expensive  system  of  labor  agents  and  assistants 
to  obtain  new  contract  laborers,  to  prevent  their  flight,  and  to  return 
them  in  the  event  of  their  running  away. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  labor  cost  to  the  planter  in  tropical  Mexico 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  money  wages  received  by  the  peons. 
"Hiis  cost  includes  the  price  or  labor  paid  for  the  rations,  the  cost 
of  obtaining  the  workingmen  or  of  bringing  them  back  in  case  of 
flight,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  money  advanced  in  loans  and 
the  occasional  loss  of  the  capital  so  advanced,  as  a  result  of  the  death 
or  successful  flight  of  the  debtor. 


a  British  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series  No.  1509,  1895. 
(British  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series  No.  2539,  1900. 
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The  low  wages,  however,  appear  to  be  largely  the  result  of  the  igno- 
rance and  improvidence  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  somewhat  question- 
able whether  higher  daily  wages  would  permanently  benefit  the  peon, 
unless  at  the  same  time  his  standard  of  life  rose.  The  experience  of 
railroad  companies  and  other  employers  of  labor  in  Mexico  has  been 
that  higher  daily  wages  increase  idleness,  and  that,  if  the  wages  for  a 
day's  work  be  doubled,  the  number  of  working  days  will  be  halved. 
It  is  also  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  many 
employers  that  the  amount  of  labor  performed  bears  no  direct  relation 
to  the  wages,  and  that  even  where  work  is  done  by  the  task  instead 
of  by  the  day  the  promise  of  additional  remuneration  will  seldom 
result  in  an  increased  output. 

Another  feature  of  the  labor  situation  in  Mexico,  and  above  all,  in 
tropical  Mexico,  which  proves  the  inertness  and  ignorance  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  conventional  rates  of  wages 
and  conventional  methods  of  payment  are  adhered  to.  The  amount  of 
land  or  the  amount  of  cotton  cloth  given  to  the  workman  remains  con- 
stantly the  same  for  long  periods,  and  the  amount  of  work  which 
makes  up  a  day's  task  remains  the  same,  although  the  conditions  them- 
selves may  have  changed.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  appears 
to  have  little  effect  upon  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, although,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  articles  consumed  by  the 
workmen  are  so  few  and  so  exclusively  of  home  production,  the  effect 
of  such  a  depreciation  upon  prices  may  perhaps  be  exaggerated.  The 
quiesence  and  inertia  of  the  population,  in  view  of  the  depreciated 
currency,  may  be  witnessed,  however,  in  the  district  of  Soconusco,  in 
the  State  of  Chiapas,  where  wages  both  of  the  free  and  of  the  indebted 
laborers  are  paid  in  Guatemalan  currency  called  cachuco,  which  is 
about  25  per  cent  less  in  value  than  the  Mexican  silver. 

In  the  same  district  the  indebted  workmen  are  obliged  to  buy  from 
their  wages,  which  usually  amount  to  50  cents  Guatemalan,  equal  to 
about  19  cents  gold,  their  food  and  that  of  their  family.  This  food, 
however,  is  sold  at  entirely  traditional  prices,  and  while  considerable 
profit,  avei-aging  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  is  made  upon  certain  articles 
such  as  beans  and  meat,  the  chief  article  of  consumption,  corn,  is 
always  sold  at  a  slight,  or  occasionally  even  at  a  very  considerable, 
loss  to  the  plantation.  Another  proof  of  the  conventional  character 
of  the  labor  contract  is  the  fact  that  small  sums  of  money  must  be  paid 
to  the  peon  at  each  fortnightly  or  monthly  settlement  day,  even  though 
the  payment  is  in  excess  of  actual  wages.  As  a  rule  the  peons  appear 
to  desire  no  other  arrangement  than  that  which  is  actually  in  force, 
and  while  they  occasionally  evade  the  contract  by  flight,  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  incurring  another  considerable  debt  which  will  again 
place  them  in  the  position  from  which  they  sought  to  escape.  The 
labor  problem  in  tropical  Mexico  is  more  likely  to  find  its  solution  on 
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the  Isthmus  than  in  any  other  place,  owing  to  the  settlement  in  that 
place  of  American  planters  with  ample  capital  and  considerable  initia- 
tive. The  temporary  work  of  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation,  how- 
ever, has  been  performed  through  conventions  with  contractors  of 
labor,  on  an  agreement  for  the  payment  of  a  stated  sum  per  acre 
prepared  for  planting. 

AOBIODXTinEtAL  LABOR  IN  TEMPERATE  MEZZCO. 

In  the  temperate  parts  of  Mexico  the  question  of  agricultural  labor, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  in 
the  more  tropical  portions  of  the  country.  The  population  in  the 
temperate  regions,  as  before  stated,  is  considerably  denser  and  wages 
are  lower.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employer,  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  cheapness  of  labor  as 
in  its  greater  steadiness  and  reliability. 

The  clearest  idea  of  the  state  of  labor  on  the  Mexican  plantations 
situated  in  the  tempei-ate  climate  is  to  be  found  on  the  large  haciendas 
where  corn  is  raised.  The  production  of  grain  is  carried  on  by  small 
farmers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  chiefly  raised  on  large  plantations, 
which  are  usually  owned  by  absentee  Mexican  or  Spanish  proprietors 
and  operated  by  an  administrator.  The  corn  is  raised,  however,  not 
so  much  by  employing  farm  laborers  as  by  letting  out  certain  portions 
of  the  land  to  be  worked  on  the  meta3-er  system.  On  these  plantations 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hands  live  on  the  haciendas  in  huts  assigned 
to  them.  They  are  usually  paid  from  25  to  37  cents  Mexican  currency 
per  day  or  per  task,  which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  day's  work. 
They  are  attached  to  the  soil  either  by  an  advance  of  money,  by  an 
a.'isignment  of  land,  or  by  an  offer  of  joint  cultivation  on  the  metayer 
sj-.stem. 

In  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Guanajuato,  where,  in  the  year  1898, 
9,777,-t8i  hectoliters  (27,745,566  bushels)  or  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  corn  in  the  country  was  raised,  the  system  of  cultivation  is  chiefly 
on  the  metayer  contract  based  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  peon.  A 
cultivator  receives  from  a  planter  a  portion  of  land,  as  well  as  seed, 
oxen,  necessary  implements,  and  a  certain  advance  in  corn,  amounting 
to  about  7i  bushels  per  yoke  of  oxen.  This  seed  is  not  returned  until 
after  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  when  it  is  paid  for  either  in  money  or 
kind.  The  cultivator  performs  all  the  work  of  the  farm  excepting 
that  of  harvesting,  which  is  divided  between  him  and  the  planter,  or, 
where  it  is  performed  entirely  by  the  employees  of  the  latter,  one-half 
of  the  expense  is  charged  to  the  cultivator.  Sometimes  this  charge  is 
a  fixed  conventional  sum  and  not  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  or  in  defi- 
nite profHjrtion  thereto. 
The  conditions  described  above  may  be  considered  as  typical  for  the 
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States,  although  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  Kaerjfer,  (a) 
the  proportion  i"eceived  by  the  cultivator  is  only  40  per  cent,  and  the 
general  conditions  moi*e  onerous. 

The  same  form  of  contract  exists,  with  slight  changes,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beans,  though  in  this  case  no  advance  is  made  excepting  for 
seed.  The  money  wages  of  such  farm  hands  in  the  States  of  Puebla 
and  Mexico  as  are  indebted  are  less  than  those  who  are  free.  The 
former  receive  18  cents  in  the  vicinity  of  Toluca,  in  the  State  of  Mex- 
ico, instead  of  25  cents  paid  to  free  workmen,  while  in  Puebla,  where 
wages  are  higher,  owing  to  the  demand  for  laborers  in  the  cotton  and 
other  factories,  the  remuneration  of  the  resident  woi'kers  (called  acasi- 
ladon)  average  about  25  cents,  while  those  of  the  free  workmen  i-ange 
between  37  and  50  cents.  The  resident  workers  sometimes  receive 
countervailing  advantages — as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toluca,  for 
instance,  a  hut,  fuel,  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  and  that  of  oxen  and 
implements. 

In  some  cases,  however,  no  such  advantage  is  granted,  and  on  some 
plantations  the  peon  who  can  not  resist  aggression,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  indebted,  is  obliged  to  buy  from  his  landlord  the  corn 
which  he  consumes  at  a  fixed  price  of  ^  per  faiwga^  or  about  $1.56 
Mexican  currency  per  bushel.  In  such  cases  as  the  latter,  the  farm 
hand  appears  to  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  haccndiido,  or 
planter,  who,  by  means  of  low  wages  and  high  charges  for  food,  is 
able  to  constantly  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  peon,  while  giving 
him  barelj'  sufficient  food  to  keep  him  alive.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  the  power  of  the  planter  is  thus  abused,  but  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  a  most  intolerable  cruelty,  at  least  occasionallj-, 
possible. 

MINING  LABOR. 

The  earlj'  history  of  Mexican  labor  under  the  Spaniards  was  closely 
associated  with  the  work  in  the  mines,  and  no  one  can  truly  appreciate 
the  history  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  without  taking  into  account  the 
metal  hunger  of  the  Spaniards.  During  the  middle  ages  the  supply 
of  silver  in  western  Europe  had  been  diminishing,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  the  conquest  of  America  the  demand  for  silver  had  reached 
an  unexampled  intensity.  The  prevailing  trade  theory  of  the  times, 
moreover,  laid  a  great  and  perhaps  not  entirely  unjustifiable  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  obtaining  specie,  while  the  ease  of  transporting 
the  metal  was  an  added  reason  for  an  extension  of  mining. .  Finally, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  industry  of  mining,  which,  with  its  high 
chances  and  occasionallj'  enormous  returns,  has  always  attracted  adven- 
turers, appealed  with  unexampled  force  to  the  imaginative  conquerors. 

a Landwirtechaft  uiid  Kolonizatiuu,  etc.,  quoted  on  page  44. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  immediate  resalt  of  the  conquest  was  a  transfer- 
ence of  a  vast  body  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  mining,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  removal  of  Indians  from  the  hot  lowlands  and  the  temperate 
mountain  slopes  to  the  colder  lands  of  the  plateau. 

Unlike  in  Peru,  where  the  mines  were  chiefly  found  near  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  principal  Mexican  mines  known  to  the  Span- 
iards were  on  the  great  central  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,600 
to  6,600  feet.  The  region  of  the  mines  was  thus  habitable,  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain  laborers  of  their  own  accord,  and  recourse 
was  necessarily  had  to  force.  Accordingly,  the  Indians  were  taken 
from  their  farms  and  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines,  where  the  excessive 
labor  under  the  most  trying  conditions  and  with  insufficient  food  and 
sleep  caused  a  tremendousl}'  high  death  rate.  To  this  was  added  the 
effect  of  the  new  employment  and  of  the  colder  climate  upon  the 
Indians,  whose  "flexibility  of  organization"  was  probably  less  than 
that  of  the  European  race.  In  Peru,  where  the  mines  were  situated  at 
a  greater  altitude,  this  policy  resulted  in  a  depopulation  of  vast  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  survival  of  the  policy,  although  with  no 
great  output  of  the  mines.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  there  grew 
np  towns  and  villages  in  the  fertile  lands  about  the  mines,  the  severity 
of  the  "mito"  was  lessened,  and  the  mines  became  established  and 
prospered  on  the  foundation  of  free  and  well-paid  labor,  (a) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conditions  of  labor 
had  vastly  improved  in  Mexican  mines  and  the  miners  formed  a  body 
of  free,  highly  remunerated  laborers.  But  even  then  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked  were  extraordinarily  hard,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rible heat  and  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  onerous 
and  exacting  nature  of  the  labor.  At  that  time  the  tenateros,  or  Indians 
and  half-breeds  who  carry  minerals  on  their  back,  frequently  remained 
*' continuously  loaded  for  six  hours  with  a  weight  of  from  225  to  350 
pounds,  and  constantly  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  ascending 
eight  or  ten  times  successively,  without  intermission,  stairs  of  1,800 
steps."  Yet,  despite  their  very  excessive  work,  the  men  appeared  to 
do  well,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  mortality  among  the  miners 
was  not  much  greater  than  among  other  classes.     This  is  no  doubt  to 

a  There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  among  authorities  as  to  the  exact  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  of  the  art  of  mining.  Prescott  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  opened  extensive  galleries  into  veins  wrought  in  the  solid  rock,  and  that 
the  early  Spanish  miners  obtained  indications  from  traces  of  their  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  authorities,  basing  their  views  on  the  language  of  Bemal  Diaz, 
Sahagun,  and  other  contemporaries  of  the  conquerors,  believe  that  they  obtained 
their  metals  entirely  by  gathering  detached  masses  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  in  river  beds.  At  all  events,  the  small  amount  of  silver  obtained  as  booty  by  the 
conqueror*  and  the  small  necessity  for  silver  by  the  Indians  show  rather  conclusively 
that  if  there  were  subterranean  mining  it  was  on  a  very  small  scale. 
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be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  thJlt  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  work  many 
days  in  a  week.  The  tenateros  found  it  dangerous  to  work  more  than 
three  days  a  week,  while  in  the  case  of  harrenado-res,  or  men  who  blew 
up  the  rock  with  powder,  it  was  discovered  that  the  great  majority  who 
labored  the  whole  week  died  before  attaining  the  age  of  35.  Even 
with  the  reduced  working  week,  however,  it  was  found  expedient  not 
to  spend  more  than  five  or  six  years  ■  at  this  dangerous  and  exacting 
employment,  but  to  change  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  terrible 
severity  of  labor  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  regime,  when 
labor  was  free,  may  give  some  idea,  however,  of  the  murderous 
exploitation  of  the  enslaved  natives  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
conquest. 

There  is  perhaps  another  reason  to  assign  for  the  fair  health  of  the 
miners  under  the  terrible  conditions  prevailing  until  recent  times. 
The  high  wages  no  doubt  exti*acted  the  most  sturdy  and  vigorous  of 
the  population.  Humboldt  speaks  of  the  "  robust  and  laboi-ious  men" 
employed,  and  despite  a  low  run  of  ore  and  a  most  wasteful  and 
unscientific  exploitation,  the  body  of  ore  in  many  of  the  mines  was  so 
enormous  as  to  permit  the  payment  of  wages  sufficient  to  atti-act  the 
most  muscular  and  hardy  men.  There  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  5,000  to  6,000  persons  employed  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  minerals  and  in  the  preparatory  labor,  but,  although  a 
great  many  of  these  spent  their  lives  in  walking  barefooted  over  the 
brayed  metal,  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  the  universal  testimony  of  the  resident  physicians  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  nervous  affections 
that  might  naturally  have  accompanied  the  absorption  of  oxide  of 
mercury.  Children  were  at  that  time  and  are  at  present  employed  at 
this  dangerous  labor. 

During  the  nineteenth  centuryj  and  notably  during  the  past  genera- 
tion, the  mining  industry  in  Mexico  has  advanced  at  a  very  I'apid  i-atc. 
The  immense  mineral  resources  of  this  country,  in  which  are  found 
gold,  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  mercury,  copper,  ii'on,  antimonj',  tin, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  other  minerals,  were  largely  exploited  under  the 
colonial  regime,  but,  although  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  mining 
industry'  during  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  the  troubled  years  which 
immediately  followed  it,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  extension  in  the 
industry  since  that  period.  The  building  of  railroads  has  permitted 
the  opening  of  mines  which  were  inaccessible  in  earlier  days,  or  which 
were  not  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  of  exploitation  where  the  ore  had 
to  be  carried  upon  the  backs  of  burros.  The  influx  of  American  and 
other  foreign  capital  has  also  contributed  to  this  result,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  mining  industry  of  Mexico  is  very  rapidlj'  increasing 
and  shows  every  promise  of  becoming  greater  in  the  future. 
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The  immediate  result  of  this  extension  of  mining  has  been  the 
growth  of  an  enlarged  demand  for  mining  labor.  Although  the  mines 
were  developed  to  a  largo  extent  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish  regime, 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  at  present  is  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  times  as  great  as  that  employed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  At  that  time  there  were  engaged  in  all  subterranean 
operations,  including  harrenadores^  faeneroa,  teivateros,  and  harreteros 
from  28,000  to  30,000  persons,  or  only  five  persons  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  If  to  these  figures  we  add  the  6,000  or  6,000  persons 
employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  metals  and  in  the  preparatory' 
work,  admitting  these  amended  figures  to  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  the  demands  made  upon  the  forces  of  the  laboring  population 
had  increased  more  rapidlj'  than  the  population  itself,  since  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines  was  89,072  in  1898  and 
106,536  in  1899,  while  those  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  metals  num- 
bered 24,811  in  1898  and  29,192  in  1899.  Thus,  while  the  population 
has  doubled,  the  number  of  miners  has  more  than  trebled,  and  whore 
formerly  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  wds  engaged  in  min- 
ing, that  proportion  has  now  risen  to  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.  The 
following  table  shows  by  States  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  in  the  year  1899  together  with  the  weight  and  value  of  metal 
extracted: 

MEN.  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  MINES  IN  1899,  WITH  WEIGHT  AND  VALUE 
OF  METAL  EXTRACTED,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Number  employed. 

Total. 

Weight  of 

melal 
(poundB). 

Value  at 
metal  (Mex- 
ican). 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

684 
2,513 
7,121 

260 
8,805 
7,689 
11,278 
3,247 
9,221 
2,197 
1,470 
2,102 

100 
8,731 
2,,W4 

'JOl 

.578 
3,441 
4,003 
5,014 

185 

1,061 

8 

16,483 

78 
40 
125 
30 
849 
616 
166 
143 
185 
162 
2.57 
206 
20 
2.W 
183 
29 
21 
429 
201 
427 

762 
2,553 
7,361 

290 
9,692 
8,310 
11,886 
3,405 
9,498 
2,3.')9 
1,757 
2,441 

1-20 
9, 1.58 
2.  .525 

949 

59D 
3,915 
4,265 
,5,  .51 9 

18.5 

1,161 

8 

17.818 

in.s69,368 

.'.•nS,  264,548 

1  .N,  195,906 

.'■.-..11.5,510 

M.7.s08,.590 

.-.7(1,  ua,  883 

L.".i7.(l70,.'M7 

(..-,.•65,933 

1(1 1,. ^.31, 267 

iiy,a,'l2,634 

71,734,860 

42.818,466 

1,5,873,284 

128,453,0,19 

3,5,187,316 

24,444,827 

9,27.5.611 

I8S,  :V>3. 892 

430,88-.'.M0 

516.586,963 

14.2;»,833 

27,207,805 

.\5,116 

353,4.M,(M7 

t^'>2, 192 
1,664  9.52 

Lower  California 

Coabuila    

115 

5, 306,  .539 
193  000 

Chiapas 

38 

5 

442 

15 

92 

22,374,294 

DuraDgo  

13,S56,753 
3, 33.5,  .541 

Guanajuato 

Goerrero 

360  142 

Hidalgo 

7,328,110 

Jalisco 

2,380,345 
1, 758, 765 

Mexico 

30 
133 

805.9.57 

Morelos 

144,000 

172 
38 
19 

1,0>53,221 

Oaxaca             

740.  .566 

pnebla     

902,  S40 

to.  799 

San  Luis  Potoel 

45 
61 
78 

4,. 5.58,  .568 

Slnaloa 

.5..V>9,266 

8, 256, 932 

64,775 

Tepic             

5 

95 

660,801 

2.000 

1,335 

7,409,515 

Total 

99,396 

1,288 

5,852 

106,536 

<l,'),212,I03,4e6 

i.t.9,014,906 

a  In  1898.  5.675.1.59  621;  In  l.'<97.  3,802.220,525  iviiindd. 
b  In  1898,  a65,129,lM0;  in  1897,  $53,755,695. 
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In  the  following  table  the  statistics  are  given  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed  in  Mexican  smelters  and  reduction  works  during 
the  year  1899: 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED   IN  SMELTERS  AND   REDUCTION  WORKS  IN 

1899,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

State. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chll- 
drai. 

Total. 

Agiias  Caliontes. 

864 

687 

58 

10 

874 
687 
58 

Nneyo  Leon 

1,406 
917 

1,«8 
9S4 

2 

45 

Puebla     

Chiapas  ... 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosl. 
Sinaloa 

462 
987 
1,517 
1,146 
350 
299 

452 

Chihuahua 

8,667 

1,621 

2.412 

1,513 

3,673 

1,076 

976 

94 

30 

16 
is' 

30" 

159 

83 

68 

153 

145 

12« 

85 

5 

6 

3,841 
1,704 

2,470 
1,666 
3,833 
1,202 
1,091 
99 
35 

ii' 

44 

SO 
71 

1,081 
1,547 

Guanajuato 

Sonora 

1,229 
350 

Tamaulipas 

Hidalgo 

2 

35 

336 

Mexico 

Zacatccas 

1            Total 

4,032 

1       286 

4,317 

Michoacan 

Morelos  ......... 

27,777 

76  1    1.339 

29,192 

1 

In  Mexico  miners  have  always  been  paid  considerably  more  than 
agricultural  liaborprs.  Thus,  in.  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Humboldt,  the  Mexican  miner 
received  from  25  to  30  francs  ($4.82i  to  $5.79)  per  week  of  six  days, 
while  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  7 
francs  16  sous  ($1.50J)  on  the  central  table-land,  and  9  francs  12  sous 
($1.85i)  near  the  coast.  Thus,  while  the  daily  wages  of  the  farm 
laborers,  counting  only  six  days  per  week,  amounted  to  but  25  cents 
on  the  plateau  and  to  31  cents  on  the  coast,  that  of  the  miner  averaged 
from  80  to  96i  cents  per  day.  The  miners  occupied  in  transporting 
the  minerals  in  the  mines  {tenateros  and  faeneros)  frequently  gained 
as  much  as  6  francs  ($1.16)  per  day  of  six  hours;  in  fact,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  Humboldt,  the  Mexican  miner  was,  at  that  time,  ''the 
best  paid  of  all  miners." 

Since  independence,  conditions  of  mining  labor  have  fluctuated 
greatly,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  the  wages  of  the 
employees  have  been  less  during  the  period  of  independence  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  r^ime.  When  measured  in  gold,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  wages  to-day.  According  to  an  official 
report  (a)  there  were  employed  in  1881  in  the  district  of  Guanajuato, 
State  of  Guanajuato,  from  7,000  to  8,000  men  and  500  women,  who 
actually  received  $2,000,000  a  year,  or,  on  the  assumption  of  8,000 
employees,  a  payment  of  $250  per  person.  According  to  this  report, 
wages  of  miners  in  several  mines  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas  were 
placed  at  $1.50,  while  in  Guanajuato  wages  were  about  75  cents  for 
the  drillers  and  pickmen;  50  cents  for  the  ore  carriers;  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50  for  smiths;  and  37  cents  for  the  women  employed.     The  wages 


aAnales  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento  de  la  Repiiblica  Mezicana. 
Tomo  V.    Mexico,  1881. 


Ano  de  1881. 
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since  tbis  period,  according  to  later  reports,  appear  to  have  risen 
considerably,  althoagh  they  vary  according  to  the  density  of  the 
population.  Thus,  in  the  Santa  Juliana  mine  of  the  Sabinal  Mining 
and  Smelting  CSompany,  Sabinal  district.  State  of  Chihuahua,  the 
superintendent  receives  $200  per  month ;  the  pobladores  receive  $2  per 
dny;  the  harreteros  $1.50,  while  the  ordinary  peons  receive  $1.25.  lu 
the  redaction  works  the  superintendent  receives  $10  per  day,  the 
machinists  $3,  and  the  peons  $1.50  per  day.  (a)  According  to  another 
report  upon  the  wages  of  miners  in  the  various  States  the  wages 
appear  to  fluctuate  greatly  in  the  various  States.  Thus  the  minimum 
wages  of  peons  are  placed  at  18  cents  in  Guanajuato;  25  cents  in 
Hidalgo,  Mexico,  Oaxaca,  and  Queretaro;  37  cents  in  Durango, 
Michoacan,  and  Zacatecas;  45  cents  in  Sonora,  and  50  cents  in  Nuevo 
Leon,  while  in  Chihuahua  the  minimum  wages  are  $1  and  the  maxi- 
mum 11.50. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  miners,  by  States: 


DAILY  V/AGES  OF  MIXEE3, 

BY  STATES. 

State. 

Ore  breakers. 

Timbenncn. 

Watchmen. 

Peons. 

CoahntU 

80.75 

1.50 

tO.60-  1.50 

.1ft-    .60 

.37 

.31-    .75 

.6(m.00 

.50-    .75 

.60-  1.00 

.25-    .75 

.50 

.25-    .66 

1.00-2.00 

.60-  1.75 

80.75 

81.00-  1.50 

.40-  1.00 

.80 

.87 

.31-    .75 

.37-    .75 

.60 

.75-  1.00 

.25-    .80 

80.75-81.00 
1.00-  1.50 
.87-  1.00 

80.60-80.75 

Chlhmhna  , .  . ,     , . , 

1.00-  1.50 

.37-  1.00 

Goaiujiuto 

.18-    .37 

.37-    .60 
.50-  1.00 
.25-    .75 
.50 
.75-  1.00 
.25-    .31 

.37 

BitUlgo 

.25-    .60 

Vtobotcao 

.37-    .75 

Mexico 

.25-    .60 

Nn^vf>  I^iMI  ,    11..,, 

.60-    .75 

Otxactt 

.Sy-    .50 

Qvfntvn 

.25-    .37 

fWn  LoiA  PotMi '. 

.66 

1.00- ZOO 

.37-    .72 

.25-    .60 

Sonon 

1.20 
.50-  1.75 

.45-  2.00 

.37-    .50 

State. 

Qolcksilver 
miners. 

Drillers  and 
pickmen. 

Fumaoemen 
(Aomeros). 

Trowel 
workers. 

CoAhalla , 

80.75-81.00 
..M-  2.50 
.40-  1.60 
.50 
.60-    .7,'> 
.31-  1.00 
.60-1.00 
.60-    .75 
.06-  1.00 
.25-  I.OO 
.50-  1.00 
I.OO-  1.60 
.45-  1.00 
.70-  1.00 

80.75 

1.50 

80.75-  1.00 

80.7.V81.00 

rkihn^HiM                                        

1.00-  2.00 

1.80-  2.00 

Daimsfo,  .  . 

1.00-  2.50 

Oun^oflto                         

.60 

G«rrero    ' 

.60 

"i<*i1rff 

.31-  1.00 

lUcho«c«n 

.50-  1.00 

2.00-  3.00 

I.OO-  2.00 

1.75 

.37-  1.00 

1.00 

.75-  1.00 

.50 

.50-  1.18 

Jlfiioo 

1.00 

SoeTo  Leon  . 

.75-  1.00 

f^Kim                                                

.75-1.00 

Qoeretaro                        

.80 

Gu  Lola  Pottwl 

.60 

1.00-2.00 

.70-  1.50 

1.00 

EoDoca 

1.00-  3.00 
1.00-  3.00 

.75-  2.00 

Zmtecu 

.66-  1.20 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  wages  that  on  the  whole  the  peons 
employed  in  mining  receive  somewiiat  larger  remuneration  than  those 
devoted  to  agriculture,  although  this  diflFerence  is  not  very  great.  In 
mining  also,  as  in  agriculture,  the  wages  are  greater  as  the  population 
becomes  less  dense,  being  much  higher  in  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  than 

a  Boletfn  de  Agricoltura,  Miner(a  k  Industriaa.    Mexico,  June,  1899. 
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in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau,  owing  first  to  the  sparseness  of 
population  and  secondly  to  the  recent  rapid  development  of  mining  in 
these  regions  through  the  incoming  of  American  capital.  The  lowest 
wages  are  in  Guanajuato,  for  several  centuries  the  best  and  richest 
mining  region  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  silver  region 
in  the  world,  where  the  present  population  appears  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  demands  for  labor.  The  effect  of  the  Tropics  is  less  clearly  seen, 
as  most  of  the  mining  States  are  on  the  central  plateau.  The  maxi- 
mum wages  of  peons  show  the  same  tendency  as  the  minimum  wages, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  location  and  density  of  population,  upon 
labor  remuneration. 

INDUSTRIAL  LABOR. 

The  emploj'ment  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Mexico  is 
quite  restricted,  owing  to  the  small  extent  to  which  manufacturing 
has  been  developed  in  that  country.  Although  possessing  immense 
natural  resources,  which  would  supply  most  of  the  raw  materials  of 
great  industries,  Mexico,  which  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly  even 
in  agriculture,  is  very  far  from  occupying  an  important  position  in 
manufacturing.  The  progress  which  has  recently  been  made  is  great 
in  proportion  to  what  had  been  accomplished  previously,  but  small 
when  considered  absolutely  or  in  relation  to  manufacturing  in  more 
advanced  countries. 

Speaking  generally,  manufacturing  in  Mexico  is  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  in  a  primitive  manner,  and  for  an  almost  purely  local 
market.  The  country  is  full  of  small  distilleries  and  small  tobacco 
factories,  although  in  the  latter  industry  there  are  also  larger  agglom- 
erations of  labor  and  capital.  There  are  numerous  small  flour  mills 
in  the  countrj',  although  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  A  large 
amount  of  pottery  is  made  by  persons  working  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  and  lace  and  drawn  work  arc  manufactured  in  the  same  manner. 
Felt  and  particularly  straw  hats  are  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  number  of  other  small  industries  exist  on  the  same  primitive 
scale. 

There  are  in  Mexico  few  industries  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
or  for  an  extensive  market,  but  the  tendency  is  entirel^'in  that  direction. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  favors  the  protection  of  manufactur- 
ing, both  directly,  in  the  form  of  tariff,  and  indirectly,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  silver  standard  in  the  face  of  the  depreciation  of  that 
metal.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  has  had  the  effect  of 
adding  to  the  protective  tariff,  since  the  price  of  imported  articles  haa 
increased  with  every  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  while 
the  increase  in  the  cost  has  not  been  so  observable  in  the  ai-ticles  of 
home  manufacture.     The  maintenance  of    the  silver  standard  has 
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enabled  many  of  the  manufacturers  to  economize  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  the  raw  materials  produced  within  the  country,  since  neither 
wages  nor  home  prices  have  entirely  maintained  their  gold-price  level, 
and  this  protection  is  still  very  eflFective  in  the  case  of  manufacturers 
catering  to  a  foreign  market.  .Cotton  mills  have  sprung  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  while,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  certain 
depression  in  that  industry,  due  to  the  overproduction  in  the  cheaper 
gi*ades  of  goods,  the  tendency  in  this  and  other  industries  is  toward 
extension  and  toward  the  development  of  industry. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  is  rapidly 
increasing.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June,  1899, 
the  number  of  operatives  so  employed  was  21,960,  or  a  total  of  some- 
what less  than  two  persons  per  thousand  of  the  population.  These 
persons  were  employed  in  118  mills,  with  13,944  looms  and  468,547 
spindles,  the  cotton  consumed  amounting  during  the  year  1898-99  to 
26,518  metric  tons  (of  2,204  pounds)  and  the  value  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  almost  $30,000,000.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  table 
following: 

COTTON   FACTORIES,    LOOMS,  SPINDLES.   AND  OPERATIVES.  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 

SOLD,  IN  MEXICO  IN  1898-99. 


State. 


ChJapai) 

Cbihuabiw 

CoahutUi 

Colima 

Federal  District 

Duran^ 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

JallMO 

Mexico 

Micboacan 

Xnevo  Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebia 

Querelaro 

San  Luis  PotoHi 

Sioaloa 

Sonora 

Tcpic 

Tlascala 

VenCnu 

Total 


Fac- 
tories. 

Pounds  of 
cotton  con- 
sumed. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Opera- 
tives. 

Value  of 

product  sold 

(Mexican 

dollars). 

1 

252.118 

1,500 

60 

100 

$100,397.54 

3 

67.969 

900 

21 

52 

28,525.60 

9 

3,527,U7 

34,030 

1.011 

1,548 

1.692,435.66 

3 

611,245 

2.392 

46 

170 

119,180.00 

IS 

4.872.969 

44.978 

1,166 

1,863 

2,812.511.82 

9 

2.602,151 

16.248 

6,53 

923 

1.168,436.24 

4 

3,740.256 

21.404 

500 

994 

1.381,364.44 

2 

442,908 

3.318 

131 

242 

122,181.66 

2 

616,084 

5.176 

190 

318 

220.783.44 

5 

2.526,137 

24,545 

498 

990 

1.019.089.81 

6 

4,665.289 

33,166 

1,160 

2,012 

2.285.64.6.82 

5 

1,679.568 

14,940 

343 

689 

701.362.67 

4 

1,990,811 

16,746 

517 

742 

892.8,56.08 

S 

1,803,004 

18,754 

666 

785 

740.530.87 

20 

8,011,024 

67,464 

2.359 

3,037 

3.931,724.14 

4 

2,7*5.277 

25,972 

706 

1,230 

2,254,6,M.69 

1 

679,666 

4,640 

13R 

266 

203,131.18 

8 

729.618 

6,152 

210 

398 

34.S,069.48 

1 

381,188 

2,774 

W 

150 

195,912.49 

4 

2,070,958 

12, 176 

359 

690 

802,110.78 

7 

3.940,566 

31.244 

893 

1,324 

2,067.527.73 

9 

10,766,056 

81.038 

2,293 

3,537 

6,664.983.82 

a  118 

58.462.278 

468.847 

13.944 

21.960 

29.753,414.11 

a  Of  tbis  number  6  are  reported  as  not  in  operation. 

The  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  cotton  factories  are  considerably 
less  than  what  is  usually  paid  in  the  United  States^  Thus,  in  fourteen 
States,  for  which  there  is  a  record,  the  wages  of  the  foremen  amounted 
in  five  to  only  $1,  while  in  only  three  States  were  the  minimum  wages 
of  foremen  over  $1.  The  wages  of  spinners  vary  from  25  cents  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  to  from  50  cents  to  $2  in  Oaxaca,  while  the  wages  for  spin- 
ners, carders,  washers,  and  weavers  range  between  50  cents  and  $1  in 
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the  Federal  District  and  from  60  cents  to  $1.12  in  Puebla;  the  mini- 
mum wages  of  bands  range  from  18  cents  in  Hidalgo  to  50  cents  in 
Guerrero,  and  the  maximum  from  25  cents  in  Michoacan  to  75  cents 
in  the  Federal  District  and  several  of  the  States.  The  wages  of  these 
classes  of  employees  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  following  table: 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  MEXICAN  COTTON-FACTORY  OPERATIVES  IN  1896,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Foremen.         Spinners. 

1 

Carders. 

Washers. 

Weavets. 

Afftins  Oallentes 

«0 

*).50 
6ft-    .75 
50-2.00 
50-  1.12 

.25 
62-  1.50 

.75 
80-    .75 
50-    .75 
87-  l.OO 
87- LOO 

.75 
18-    .75 
31-  1.00 

.80 
80-1.00 

10.50 

»0.37-    .60 

.80-1.00 

.80-  1.12 

.25 
.62-  1.00 
.37- LOO 
.50-  1.00 
.60-  .75 
.37-  1.00 
.37-  LOO 

.50 
.18-  .75 
.25-    .75 

..50 
.80- LOO 

♦0.50 

?0. 37-    .50 

tO.liO 

M*?xico 

$1.50 
$1.00-  5.00 

jtn  S7-     M 

.60-    .75            -.V)-     7.>i 

I>m'bla 

1.00-  3.00  ' 

.60-  1.12 
.25 
.62 

.37-    .76 

.37-  1.00 

San  Luis  Potosi 

.25 

Sinaloa 

2.66^  3.66 

1.00 
1.00-2.00 

1.00 

1.00-  3.00 

.  62-  S.  00 

.62-  1.00 

Coahuila 

.78 

.>n-  1  m 

.80-    .76            -RO-    -75 

Durango ..,. 

.37-  LOO 
.37-    .75 

.75 
.18-    .75 
.37-    .50 

.37 
.60-1.00 

.37-  l.OO 

Guerrero 

1.00  , 
1.12  1 
1.00  1 
1.00  1 
2.00-8.00  1 

.55 

Hidiilico 

.18-    .50 

Jalisco 

.37-  1.00 

.60 

Federal  District 

.50-  1.00 

State. 

Dyers. 

Machl 

nists. 

Firemen. 

Bands. 

A^a9  Callentes 

S0..80 

»0.S0-    .75 

1.00-2.00 

.37-  I.IX) 

• 

Jl.OO 

to.  SO           *n  ^vto  37 

Oaxaca 

60-    .75 

Puebla 

.50 

Siin  Lul«  Potosi 

.25 

LOO- 2.00 

(K.00-  8.00 

10.75-  LOO 

.62 

N uovo  Leon 

37-     50 

Coahuila 

.50-  2.00 
.50-    .75 
.37-  l.OO 
.87-2-00 

L50 

.50 
.80-    .75 

87-     50 

Chihuahua 

87-    .50 

.37-    .75 

Guanajuato 

.87 

.37 

Guerrero 

.50- 

7'i 

60-     7S 

Hidalgo 

7S 

18-    .80 

.25-    .31 

.75 
1.00-  l-.'io 

.80 
.75-  LOO 

.25 

Federal  District 

2.00-  3.00 

BA-      75 

There  has  never  been,  in  Mexico,  any  official  investigation  of  the 
statistics  of  wages  of  workmen  in  industrial  establishments.  These 
data,  however,  are  obtainable  in  a  crude  form  from  some  of  the  official 
publications.  According  to  a  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
uiy,  in  1880,  (a)  the  daily  wages  in  the  City  of  Mexico  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  acids  and  chemical  products  range  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50  silver,  there  being  60  men  and  10  children  so  employed.  In 
biscuit  factories  there  were  100  men  and  8  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  being  62  cents;  in  drug  stores,  92  men  were  paid  an 
average  of  $1.50;  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
shirts  and  linens  there  were  210  women  employed,  receiving  an  average 
of  26  cents.     In  ordinary  carpenter  work  there  were  300  men  and  100 

a  Eatadfstioa  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.  Rpsumen  y  An.^lisls  de  los  Infonnes  Ren- 
didos  &  la  Secretarfa  de  Hacienda,  por  Emiliano  Busto.    3  vols.    Mexico,  1880. 
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boys  employed,  at  an  average  remuneration  of  76  cents,  which  was 
also  the  average  paid  for  70  men  and  70  women  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches.  The  wages  of  152  employees  of  the  mint  range 
from  60  cents  to  $4,  but  the  true  average  for  such  employees  was  not 
given.  The  60  men  and  10  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  were  paid  an  average  of  62  cents,  and  the  wages  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  which  employed  357  men,  2,100  women,  and 
250  boys  and  girls,  ranged  all  the  way  from  18  cents  to  $1.26.  In  the 
tanning  industrj',  employing  600  men  and  40  boys,  the  wages  were  given 
at  $1.50;  while  in  bookbinding,  employing  100  men  and  50  boys,  and 
in  foundries,  employing  80  men  and  20  boys,  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  of  75  cents  was  given.  The  same  rate  of  wages  was  stated  to 
apply  in  wheat-flour  mills,  employing  320  men,  and  in  bakeries,  employ- 
ing 766  men.  The  average  pay  of  613  tailors  was  given  at  $1,  as  was 
also  that  of  400  hat  makers,  while  the  average  pay  of  75  female  hat 
makers  was  given  at  37  cents.  The  average  rate  of  i-emuneration  of 
shoemakers,  of  whom  there  were  980  men,  290  women,  and  580  boys 
and  girls,  was  given  at  50  cents.  These  wage  statistics  are  very  crude 
indeed,  but  they  are  the  best  obtainable  for  the  period-  Since  then 
somewhat  more  exact  figures  have  been  collected,  but  none  of  these  is 
satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  The  wages  of  employees  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  are  presented  in  the  report  on  money  and  prices 
in  Mexico,  given  in  Mr.  Ransom's  report  before  quoted,  and  still  better 
and  more  recent  statistics,  not  only  for  Mexico,  but  also  for  Guadalajara, 
Monterey,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz  are  furnished  by  a  report  of  the 
Italian  minister  in  Mexico.  According  to  this  latter  report,  the 
wages  of  the  shoemakers  vary  from  50  cents  to  $2  in  Mexico  and 
Guadalajara;  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  in  Monterey  and  Puebla;  and 
from  $1.50  to  $2  in  Vei-a  Cruz.  The  mean  of  the  average  wages  for 
the  five  cities  (arithmetical  mean)  amounts  to  $1.15,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  of  from  $1  to  $1.25  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  presented 
in  Mr.  Bansom's  report.  The  wages  of  tanners  range  from  75  cents 
to  $2  in  Mexico  and  Monterey,  but  are  somewhat  lower  in  Guadala- 
jara and  somewhat  higher  in  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  wages  of 
electricians  range  from  $1  to  $3  in  Mexico  and  from  $1  to  $5  in  Mon- 
terey, and  from  $2  to  $5  in  Vera  Cmz,  while  those  of  blacksmiths 
are  stated  to  range  from  $1  to  $3  in  Mexico  and  to  average  $1.75  in 
that  city.  The  wages  for  the  27  industries  herein  included  appear  to 
be,  for  the  most  pai-t,  less,  and  in  many  cases  considerably  less,  in  silver 
than  wages  in  the  same  industries  would  be  in  gold  in  American  cities. 
The  following  table  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  medium  rate 
of  wages  for  these  industries  in  the  five  cities  of  Mexico,  Guadalajara, 
Monterey,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  labor  pre- 
vailing in  the  industries: 
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DAILY  WAGES  (MAXIMUM,  MEDIUM,  AND  MINIMUM)  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  VARIOUS 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


Shoemakers 

Tanners 

Electricians 

BlaclismithB 

Carpenters 

Metal  enftravcrs 

Bookbinders 

Lithographers 

Engineers 

Mechanicians 

Miners 

Master  masons 

Masons,  apprentice. . . 
Painters  and  vamLih- 

ere 

Coppersmiths  and  bra- 

ileR) 

Tailors 

Stonecutters 

Marble-cutteiB 

Saddlers 

Tinsmiths 

Plasterers  

Earthworkers 

Weavers 

Dyers 

Typographers 

Turners 

Glaziers  . . . .- 


Occupation. 


Shoemakers 

Tanners 

Electricians 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Metal  engravers 

Bookbinders 

Lithographers 

Engineers 

Mechanicians 

Miners 

Master  masons 

Masons,  apprentice 

Painters  and  varnishers 

Coppersmiths  and  braziers  . 

Tailors 

Stonecutters 

Marble-cutters 

Saddlers 

Tin.<imiths 

Plasterers  

Earthworkers 

Weavers 

Dyers 

Typographers 

Turners 

Glaziers 


Puebla. 


„        I      Daily  wages. 
Hours ..  ^ 

"bo'?'  |Mnxi-  Medi-  Mini- 
Imum.l  um.   mum. 


1 


;i.5o  ti.oo 


2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.  SO 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


1.00 
.SO 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.25 
3.25 
l.SO 
1.00 
3.00 


!  l.M 

'  1.60 

1.50 

2..'J0 

I  1.25 


2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
.75 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 


.75 
.87 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
.90 
2.00 


Vera  Cruz. 


Hours'      """y'^'g^- 

"J.'*"  Maxi  iMcdi-'  Mini- 
,mum.!  um.  '  mum. 


I 


80.75 
1.50 
1.60 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 


.50 
.25 
.75 
.75 

1.00 
.75 

1.00 
.75 
..'lO 

1.60 


10  ,t2.00  81.75 

10     2.00  1.60 

»  I  5.00  '  3.60 

9     2.50  2.00 

9  I  3.00  I  2.60 


10  2.00  I 

10  I  3.00 

10  I  5. 50 

10  4.00  ' 


.75  i 
.75 
.75 
1.60 
.76 


1.50 
2.25 
4.00 
3.00 


tl.60 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 


3.60 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
l.oO 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 


3.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
1.5» 


10  2.00 
10  3.00 
9     2.60 


1.&5 


1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.50 
2.60 
2.00 


2.80 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
l.OO 


1.10 


1.60 
1.00 
1.00 


The  daily  cost  of  living,  that  is,  food  and  lodging,  varies  widely, 
according  to  this  rough  estimate.  In  Mexico  it  ranges  from  50  cents 
to  fl.2o,  and  the  mean  is  about  90  cents.     In  Guadalajara  the  niaxi- 
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mam,  medium,  and  minimum  are  respectively  75,  50,  and  37  cents;, 
in  Monterey,  $1.50,  75  cents  and  50  cents;  in  Puebla,  $1.25,  90  cents- 
aod  50  cents,  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  $1,  85  cents  and  70  cents. 

LABOR  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  Aztec  times  there  was  small  need  for  transportation,  since  the 
division  of  labor  had  not  advanced  to  a  point  where  there  was  any 
great  need  for  the  interchange  of  products.  What  ti-ansportation 
existed  was  carried  on,  in  the  absence  of  beasts  of  burden,  by  human, 
carriers.  It  was  the  age  of  "the  apotheosis  of  human  backs  and 
limbs. '"(«)  Passengers  were  carried  in  frames,  and  for  the  rapid  trans- 
fer of  intelligence  and  of  perishable  goods  relays  of  swift  runners- 
were  used.  By  means  of  these  runners  communication  was  kept  up 
with  distant  portions  of  the  country,  and  couriers,  trained  from  child-- 
hood,  carried  dispatches  from  100  to  200  miles  a  day.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Prescott,(J)  ''fresh  fish  was  frequently  served  at  Montezuma's, 
table  in  twenty -four  hours  from  the  time  it  had  been  taken  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  200  miles  from  the  capital." 

The  amount  of  labor  demanded  by  transportation  increased  vastly 
when  from  a  small  principality  Mexico  evolved  into  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  a  vast  empire,  upon  which  the  sun  never  set^ 
Mexico  became  the  center  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire,  the  great  high- 
way between  Europe  and  the  Orient  and  western  South  America^ 
Beasts  of  burden  were  introduced,  and  many  thousands  of  men  spent 
their  lives  carrying  a  great  commerce  along  the  high  roads  from  Veiu. 
Cruz  on  the  Gulf  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  thence  to  Acapulco,  on 
the  Pacific,  or  north  to  Durango  and  south  to  Oaxaca.  Thousands  of 
carriers  were  employed  to  take  the  goods  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  high- 
land, as  at  Jalapa,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  country.  The  immense- 
commercial  development  of  Mexico  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the- 
absence  of  navigable  rivers,  as  well  as  the  broken  nature  of  the  country^ 
necessitated  a  vast  army  of  caiTiers  for  its  numerous  exchanges. 

After  the  achievement  of  independence  it  is  pi-obable  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  transportation  greatly  deci'eased.  Importa- 
tion fell  off;  the  industrial  structure  of  the  Spaniards  was  shattered,, 
and  the  prevalence  of  contending  armies  and  the  growing  pest  of  brig- 
andage caused  the  internal  commerce  to  shrink  considerably.  The. 
character  of  the  industry,  however,  remained  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  "burro"  and  his  driver  remained 
typical  of  Jklexico. 

alfexico,  a  Geographical  Sketch,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Kepub- 
lies,  p^e  35.     Washington,  1900. 
b Conquest  of  Mexico,  Volume  I,  page  44. 
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Daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  notably  since  1S81,  the 
industry  of  transportation  has  undergone  an  entire  change,  and  has 
advanced  from  carriage  by  man  and  beast  to  haulage  by  the  steam 
locomotive.  The  consequence  has  been  that  an  entirely  dilSFerent  and 
much  more  highly  developed  labor  force  has  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion. The  completion  of  the  Mexican  Railway  from  the  capital  to  the 
seacoast  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  subsequent  paralleling  of  that  line  by  a  road 
running  through  Jalapa,  the  building  of  three  i-ailroads  giving  com- 
munication from  the  capital  to  the  American  border,  and  the  extension 
of  those  lines  in  many  directions,  has  necessitated  a  greatei*  use  being 
made  of  railway  employees. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  the  railroad  service  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  past  to  obtain  men  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
consequence  the  wages  in  these  parts  of  the  service  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  country  from  which  the  emploj'ces  arc  recruited. 
On  the  Mexican  International  Railway,  according  to  the  rates  of  pay  at 
present  in  force  (November,  1901)  the  passenger  engineers  receive  6 
cents,  Mexican  currency,  per  mile,  and  the  freight  engineers  6i  cents 
per  mile.    In  the  work  and  construction  service  engineers  are  paid  $6.50 
per  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  55  cents  per  hour  for  overtime.     In  the 
switching  service  the  day's  work  also  consists  of  twelve  hours,  and 
the  pay  is  $125  per  month,  and  35  cents  is  paid  for  each  hour  after 
thirty  minutes  over  twelve  hours.     In  some  of  the  minor  bi-anches  a 
fixed  sum  is  paid  to  engineers  where  the  mileage  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  fair  return.     On  the  Cuatro  Ci^negas  branch  the  rate  of 
?6  per  day  of  one  round  trip  is  paid,  overtime  being  paid  at  passenger 
rates;  on  the  San  Pedro  branch  100  miles  per  day  at  passenger  rate 
for  one  round  trip — in  other  words,  $6;  and  for  more  than  one  round 
trip  mileage  is  paid  at  passenger  rates,  as  is  also  overtime.     In  cal- 
culating overtime  the  freight  engineer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  cents 
per  hour,  all  time  over  thirty  minutes  being  counted  as  an  hour  and  all 
time  under  thirty  minutes  being  disregarded.     Overtime  for  jmssen- 
ger  engineers  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  hour.     Overtime  for 
extra  freight  trains  is  based  on  the  running  time  of  13  miles  per  hour, 
and  for  extra  passenger  trains  on  their  regular  schedule  time.     The 
passenger  rate  per  day  is  paid  for  attending  courts  under  orders  from 
the  company,  together  with  $2  per  day  for  expenses  when  away  from 
the  home  station.     In  cases  of  suspension  and  investigation,  where 
chai-ges  are  not  proven,  100  miles  a  day  at  passenger  rate — in  other 
words,  $6 — is  paid  to  engineers  held  for  investigation,  including  the 
time  of  going  to  and  returning  from  the  investigation. 

The  basis  of  remuneration  for  firemen  is  similar  but  lower.  In  the 
passenger  sei-vice  firemen  arc  paid  3^  cents  per  mile,  in  the  freight  serv- 
ice 4  cents  per  mile,  and  in  the  work  and  construction  service  $3.75  per 
day  of  twelve  hours  and  33  cents  per  hour  for  all  time  in  excess  thereof. 
Switch  firemen  receive  $70  per  Calendar  month,  for  a  day  of  twelve 
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hoars,  and  20  oentts  per  hour  for  all  time  after  thirty  minutes  over  twelve 
hoBTs.  Overtime  for  freight  firemen  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents 
per  boar  and  for  passenger  firemen  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour, 
the  overtime  being  counted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  engineers. 
Firemen  watching  engines  are  paid  $2  per  night  The  same  rules  regu- 
lating the  attendance  of  engineers  at  court  or  their  remuneration  in 
caw  of  being  acquitted  on  charges  apply  to  firemen,  except  that  the 
roDuoenition  is  based  upcm  the  normal  wages  of  the  fireman  and  not 
upon  those  of  engineers.  Twelve  hours  oonstitate  a  day's  work  for 
hostlers,  and  tiie  pay  is  $115  per  month,  with  32  cents  per  hour  for  all 
time  over  thirty  minutes  after  twelve  hoars.  When  required  to  do 
s-witching,  hostlers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour. 

WAGES  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 

The  wages  of  Government  employees  furnish  a  fair  index  to  those 
prevailing  in  similar  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  outside  of  the 
Government  service.  In  the  following  statement  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  the  wages  for  a  large  number  of  classes  of  employees 
rontrolled  by  the  Government.  In  this  selection  the  aim  has  been  to 
give  the  wages  paid  in  occupations  in  which  are  emploj^ed  a  lai"ge 
nnmber  of  persons  and  in  which  wages  are  typical  of  those  of  large 
bodies  of  men  both  In  and  out  of  public  service.  The  wages  here 
givpn  are  based  on  the  annual  income  upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  to  the  year.  All  wages  herein  given,  as  all  others 
mentioned  in  this  report,  when  not  specifically  stated  to  the  contrary, 
are  in  silver  or  Mexican  currency  of  a  fluctuating  value,  at  present 
approximately  worth  somewhat  less  than  50  cents  American  per  dollar 
of  Mexican  money. 

In  the  police  service  of  the  Federal  District  the  general  inspector 
receives  $4,500  per  year,  and  his  secretary  f3,000,  or  $8.23  per  day. 
The  assistants  receive  $2.47,  and  the  interpreter  $2.20.  The  chief  of 
aectioB  in  each  department  receives  $3.29;  the  clerks  of  the  first  class 
$1.65,  and  of  the  second  class  $1.  In  the  police  service  the  secretaries 
receive  $3*29;  officials,  $2.20,  and  clerks,  $1.50.  There  are  eight  com- 
panies of  unmounted  policemen,  each  with  a  commander  receiving 
^.29,  a  clerk  receiving  $1,  and  nine  ofllcers  receiving  $2.81  per  day. 
The  pay  of  the  unmounted  policemen  of  the  first  class  is  $1.50,  and  of 
the  second  class,  of  which  there  are  1,720,  or  about  96  per  cent  of  the 
total,  ^1  per  day,  or  ^65  per  year.  The  wages  of  the  auxiliaiy  guards 
aaount  to  50  cents  per  day.  The  same  wages  apply  to  the  higher 
<tf  cials  of  the  mounted  police,  but  the  policemen  themselves,  of  whom 
tfcere  are  360,  receive  only  75  cents  per  day. 

The  wages  of  firemen  also  amount  to  $1,  but  sergeants  in  this  serv- 
ice are  paid  $1.25,  officers  $2,  and  the  first  and  second  chief  or  com- 
niwder  $4.94  and  $2.64,  respectively.  The  policemen  in  the  Territory 
of  Lower  California  receive  higher  wages  as  a  rule  than  those  in  the 
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City  of  Mexico,  the  gendannes  in  the  central  disti'ict  receiving  $1.37 
and  those  in  the  northern  district  $1.50  per  man.  In  the  Territory  of 
Tepic  the  wages  of  the  police  or  gendarmes  amount  to  $361.35  per 
year,  or  to  99  cents  per  day.  The  mounted  and  unmounted  men  of 
the  auxiliary  police  force  of  the  Federation  receive  50  cents  per  day. 
The  rural  guard  receive  $1.11  per  day. 

The  wages  of  teachei-s  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  public  schools 
are  also  paid  by  the  Government.  These  wages  vary  slightly  with  the 
location.  Thus,  in  the  110  schools  for  elementarj'  education  in  the 
capital,  the  wages  of  the  directore  or  chief  instructors  amount  to  $2.14 
per  day,  or  $781.10  per  year,  while  those  of  the  assistants  are  $1.32 
per  day,  or  $481.80  per  year.  In  the  mixed  schools  the  wages  paid 
are  lower,  averaging  $1.81  per  day  for  the  directors  and  $1.16  for  the 
assistants,  while  in  the  night  schools  the  wages  are  $1.65  and  99  cents, 
respectively.  Teachers  of  drawing  and  English  receive  99  cents  per 
day  and  the  janitors  17  cents  per  day.  In  the  other  cities  of  the  dis- 
trict the  wages  for  the  instruction  of  children  range  somewhat  lower; 
thus,  in  the  primary  schools  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  the  wages  of 
directors  amount  to  $1.32,  and  of  assistants  to  82  cents  per  day,  which 
are  also  the  rates  of  wages  in  Tacubaya,  TIalpan,  and  Xochimilco,  all 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  Federal  District.  In  the  mixed  schools  in 
these  minor  towns  of  the  Federal  Dbtrict  the  directors  receive  $1.16 
and  the  assistants  66  cents  per  day,  while  the  laborers  employed  in  the 
schools  receive  27  cents  and  in  the  night  schools  17  cents  per  day.  In 
Lower  California  the  directors  receive  $1.65,  and  the  assistants  83 
cents  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  $1.32  and  83  cents,  respec- 
tively, in  the  mixed  schools.  The  same  rate  of  pay  also  prevails  in 
Tepic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  wages  of  teachers  in 
each  State.  These  averages  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
sum  paid  to  teachers  by  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  TEACHERS  (MALE  AND  FEMALE)  IN  THE  MEXICAN 
PDBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  1898. 

[These  wages  have  been  obtained  by  dlrldlng  the  total  sum  paid  to  teachers  by  their  number.] 


State. 

Average 
annual 
wages. 

Slate. 

Average 
annual 
wages. 

9252 
570 
632 
300 
890 
4M 
870 
731 
668 
866 

eo4 

440 
402 
408 
890 

Puebla 

»487 
361 

Campcche 

Qucrelaro 

San  Lula  Potosl 

J06 

CoUma 

Slnaloa 

2M 

Tabasco , 

va 

4M 

Federal  District 

Vera  Crua 

Sfi8 

Guanajuato 

Yucatan ... 

120 

Guerrero -- 

Zacacecas 

460 

Hidalgo 

Tepic 

442 

Mexico                                  

Average  for  country. .... 

Michoacan. 

4S4 
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The  wages  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  and  professional  schools 
are  higher;  thus  in  the  normal  school  for  teachers  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  the  teachers  of  Spanish,  grammar,  of  general  and  national 
history,  of  constitutional  right  and  political  economy,  of  mathemat- 
ics, of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geography,  physiology, 
hygiene,  etc.,  receive  $1,200  per  year,  or  $3.29  per  day.  Another  set 
of  teachers  receives  1800,  others  $600,  while  several  assistants  receive 
only  $300  per  year.  The  same  rates  of  pay  prevail  for  the  normal 
school  for  female  teachers.  The  wages  of  the  servants  of  the  school 
range  between  66  and  83  cents  per  day,  while  those  in  the  National 
Preparatory  School  average  about  75  cents  per  day.  The  range  of 
remuneration  in  the  high  schools  seems  to  be  between  $600  and  $1,200 
per  year,  not  including  the  directore. 

The  wages  of  servants  at  the  National  Palace  also  furnish  a  certain 
index  of  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  capital.  Coachmen  there 
receive  $1.65  per  day  (in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  for  every  day  in 
the  year),  the  lackeys  99  cents,  the  watchmen  66  cents,  and  the  gar- 
deners from  50  to  81  cents,  while  the  ordinaiy  laborers  receive  50 
cents.  The  electrician  receives  $1.02  per  day.  In  the  castle  of  Cha- 
pultepec  the  wages  are  50  cents  for  the  ordinary  laborers,  75  cents  for 
the  watchmen,  59  cents  for  the  workmen  who  clean  up  the  place,  66 
cents  for  the  porter,  and  $1  for  the  gardener. 

In  the  general  administration  of  the  post-office  the  chiefs  of  section 
receive  $3,000  per  year,  or  $8.22  per  day,  and  the  chiefs  of  department 
$2,401.70,  or  $6.58  per  day.  Of  the  officials,  2  of  the  first  class  receive 
$5.48  per  day,  six  of  the  second  $4.94  per  day,  14  of  the  third  $4.11 
per  day,  21  of  the  fourth  $3.29  per  day,  22  of  the  fifth  $2.74  per  day, 

2  of  the  seventh  $2.20  per  day,  and  11  of  the  eighth  $1.98  per  day. 
Of  the  clerks,  62  receive  $1.65  per  day,  3  of  the  second  $1.37  per  day, 

3  of  the  fourth  $1  per  day,  and  17  of  the  sixth  66  cents  per  day.    The 
laborers  of  the  first  class  receive  $1  and  of  the  second  83  cents  per  day. 

The  number  in  each  wage  class  and  the  daily  wages  paid  to  admin- 
istrators, clerks,  letter  carriers,  laborers,  and  messengers  in  the  local 
administration  of  the  post-office,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POST-OFFICE. 


Admioistniton. 

Clerks. 

Letter  carriers. 

Laborere. 

Messengers. 

Knmbet. 

Daily 
wages. 

Number. 

Dally 
wages. 

Number. 

Dally 
.wages. 

Number. 

Dally 
wages. 

Number. 

Dally 
wages. 

2 
S 
7 
4 
It 
14 
5 
2 
14 

t9.S9 
6.58 
4.M 
4.11 
8.29 
2.74 
2.47 
Z20 
1.W 
1.66 
1.U 
1.25 
LOO 
.83 

63 
87 

9 
44 
86 
U 
27 

4 

«1.65 

1.87 

Lie 

100 

.88 

.66 

.50 

.33 

7 
98 
69 
62 
89 
54 
26 
82 
14 

tl.66 
1.87 
LOO 
.83 
.66 
.80 
.33 
.25 
.20 

23 
9 
25 
40 
25 
9 

n.oo 

.83 
.66 
.80 
.33 
.20 

7 

48 
141 
62 
71 
22 
25 

«.10 
1.00 
.83 
.66 
.50 
.83 
.25 

.20 

.17 

21 
2t 
27 
102 
288 

.......... 

■" 
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In  the  telegi-aph  service  the  wages  of  the  officials  range  from  $1,000 
in  the  fifth  to  $2,000  per  year  in  the  first  class.  There  is  1  telegraph 
operator  of  the  third  class  receiving  ^.11  per  day,  or  f  1,500  per  year; 
2  of  the  fifth  claas  are  receiving  $3.29,  or  $1,200  per  year;  4  of  the 
sixth  receiving  $2.74,  or  $1,000  per  year;  1  of  the  seventh  receiving 
$2.64.  The  majority  of  the  tel^raph  operators,  however,  receive  less, 
there  being  28  in  the  eighth  class  receiving  $2.47  per  day ;  3  in  the 
ninth  receiving  $2.31  per  day,  25  in  the  tenth  receiving  $1.98  per  day, 
and  1  in  the  eleventh  receiving  $1.50  per  day.  Of  the  messengers,  4 
of  the  first  class  receive  99  cents,  24  of  the  second  75  cents,  2  of  the 
fifth  33  cents,  2  of  the  sixth  27  cents  per  day.  The  wages  of  purely 
manual  labor  range  here  as  in  the  other  departments. 

In  the  artillery  service  of  the  army  colonels  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$7.75  per  day,  lieutenant-colonels  $4.96,  majors  $4.28,  fii-st  captains 
$3.13,  second  captains  $2.64,  lieutenants  $2.14,  sergeants  95  cents, 
artillerymen  of  the  first  class  59  cents,  and  of  the  second  48  cents.  In 
the  same  service  the  stewards  receive  $2.96,  the  nurses  53  cents,  veter- 
inarians 83  cents,  cooks  from  53  to  83  cents,  and  the  scuUerymen  from 
30  to  40  cents;  the  janitor  receives  60  cents  and  laborers  40  cents. 

In  the  infantry  service  the  colonels  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6.76, 
lieutenants  $4.53,  majors  $4.03,  first  captains  $2.64,  second  captains 
$2.31.  The  soldiers  in  the  infantry  receive  30  cents  per  day,  or  $109.50 
per  3'ear.     In  the  artillery  the  soldiers  receive  37  cents  per  day. 

In  the  preparation  of  stamps  the  engravers  of  the  first  class  receive 
$3,000  per  year,  of  the  second  $1,800,  third  $1,500,  fourth  $1,200 
(fractions  of  a  dollar  being  here  omitted),  while  the  as.'ristants  receive 
$1,000  in  the  first  and  $803  in  the  second  class.  The  pressmen  receive 
from  $2.74  to  $3.29,  or  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  year,  and  their 
assistants  from  $1.65  to  $1.92  per  day,  or  from  $600  to  $700  per  year. 

DIET  OF  THE  LABOEIXG  CLASSES. 

The  diet  of  the  Mexican  of  the  working  classes  is  very  restricted 
and  veiy  low.  Of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  animal  products  but 
small  quantities  are  consumed.  The  range  of  vegetables  is  also  lim- 
ited, especially  among  the  peon  classes. 

The  great  article  of  diet  is  maize  or  Indian  corn.  This  has  been  the 
chief  product  of  Mexico  since  Ipng  before  the  conquest,  and  to-day  it 
still  retains  an  unchallenged  precedence  among  the  food  staples  of  the 
country.  The  corn  is  consumed  in  different  shapes  and  forms,  from 
the  green  and  half  ripe  ear  to  the  grits  and  meal. 

According  to  one  authority  half  of  the  food  of  the  Mexican  consists 
of  fwtellas,  or  flaf  com  cakes.  The  corn  is  allowed  to  soak  in  hot 
water,  weakly  diluted  with  lime,  in  which  state  it  is  called  nixUanal. 
It  is  then  crushed  on  a  flat  stone,  called  a  metate,  by  means  of  a  roller 
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of  the  same  material,  and  from  the  resulting  mass  the  flat,  thin  cakes 
are  rolled  and  patted  by  hand,  and  then  baked  on  a  flat  dish,  called  a 
comal.  There  is  a  vast  consumption  of  com  in  this  form  (tortillas), 
but  tamales  are  also  eaten  in  gre&t  quantities.  Tamales  are  made  by 
mixing  lard,  butter,  red  pepper,  and  meats  with  the  boiled  com  meal, 
which  is  then  enveloped  in  corn  husks  and  boiled.  These  are  sold  on 
the  dusty  streets  and  at  railway  stations,  but  to  the  elsewhere  edu- 
cated palate  they  appear,  in  this  condition  at  least,  less  seductive  than 
to  the  Mexican  peon.  In  certain  parts  of  the  coast  region  a  mixture 
of  com  meal  and  brown  sugar,  caiXed  jnrvole,  is  eaten  with  zest 

Some  of  the  indigenous  plants  eaten  by  the  natives  are  eniimerated 
in  a  paper  by  F.  Seraeleder,  M.  D.,  of  Vera  Cruz,  presented  at  the 
1897  (Philadelphia)  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
reproduced  in  its  journal  January  29, 1898.  He  includes  "  the  sprouts 
of  a  /Smilacea,  eaten  like  asparagus;  the  buds  and  flower  of  the  palm 
Char/iCBdorea  tepejilote  (called  meiepehniles);  the  sprout  of  a  large  palm, 
which  is  eaten  like  cabbage;  the  young  and  tender  leaves  of  the  Opuntia 
(nopal,  prickly  pear),  called  iiopalitos;  the  leaves  of  a  Pijperacea,  tl<tlne- 
paquAid;  the  flower  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa;  tixegomhOflTibiscmgfmiho/ 
the  flowers  of  a  Papilionacea,  Erythrlna  coraUoidcs,  called  quiinites  and 
gasparUo»;  the  red  and  green  pepper  {Ca/psicum  annuum);  tomatoes, 
red  and  green  {Lycopersicum  and  other  solaneas),  the  pumpkin,  when 
young  and  tender,  or  when  fuDy  developed;  the  pumpkin  flower;  melon 
and  watermelon  (introduced  from  Europe);  the  flower  of  the  quaunzcntle 
(blitus  bonus  Henricus).  In  the  northern  States  the  prickly  pear  {tuna. 
In  Spanish)  forms  a  great  item  in  the  subsistence  of  poor  people."  By 
far  the  greatest  consumption  of  the  people,  however,  is  made  up  of 
com  and  beans,  corn  being  the  only  cereal  product  consumed  in  great 
quantities  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

After  com  tJie  great  article  of  diet  among  Mexicans  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  beans.  This  may  almost  be  called  the  characteristically 
Mexican  food,  since  corn  is  the  main  article  of  diet  in  many  nations. 
Even  in  the  higher  social  ranks,  where  European,  and  more  especially 
French,  cooking  seems  to  prevail,  iihejrijoles  or  beans  appear  to  hold 
a  disprojxjrtionate  place  in  the  menu.  Among  the  common  people  the 
consumption  is  very  great.  Thus,  according  to  the  crop  statistics  for 
1898,  which,  however,  are  probably  considerably  too  low,  there  were 
raised  and  consumed  in  that  year  4,395,380  hectoliters  (12,472,984 
bushels),  which  were  valued  at  $17,768,890.  The  crop  was  raised  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  country,  although  principally  in  Vera 
Cruz,  Hidalgo,  Guanajuato,  Puebla,  Jalisco,  and  Mexico,  in  the  order 
named,  and  the  consumption  was  equally  widespread  and  universal. 
TTie  consumption  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
fraits,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  small  on  the  plateau.  The 
commerce  in  perbhable  food  seems  to  be  quite  undeveloped,  and  the 
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absence  of  large  cold-storage  plants  renders  it  difficult  even  for  the 
richer  classes  to  obtain  vegetables  or  fruits  grown  at  a  distance,  while 
the  prices  of  such  articles  render  their  use  impossible  for  the  poorer 
people.  The  quality  of  meat  used  by  the  poorer  people  is  very  poor; 
the  cattle  are  inferior  to  American  animals,  and  little  care  is  used  in 
breeding.  For  animal '  food  recourae  is  often  had  in  the  large  cities 
to  meats  in  such  condition  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  neither  appe- 
tizing nor  wholesome;  but,  while  the  consumption  of  meat  among  the 
better-to-do  classes  is  extraordinarily  great,  especially  in  view  of  the 
climate,  the  meat  consumption  of  the  working  classes  is  extremely 
limited.  Some  indication  of  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  Fedei-al 
District  and  in  the  country  at  large  is  aflforded  by  the  tables  showing 
the  number  and  weight  of  animals  slaughtered,  and  their  value,  which 
follows : 

NUMBER,  NET  WEIGHT,  AXD  VALUE  OF  CATTLE  SLACOHTEKED  IX  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

1878  TO  1898. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pounds  of 
meat. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pounds  of 
meat. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pounds  of 
meat. 

Value. 

1878... 

59,  751 

18.185.457 

Jl,  135, 269 

92,031 

2,427,906 
2,655,561 
2,  921, 193 
2,712,701 
3,015,987 
3,235,608 

?219, 033 

1879... 

63  3:j6    19,279,603 

1,203,384 
1,263,766 

100,661 
110,728 

239, 573 

18X0... 

66,194  120,246,878 
69,519  121,161,717 

263,  532 

1881... 

1,320,866 
1,321,278 

102,824 
114,322 
122,643 

244,  721 

1882... 

69,562  [21,174,807 
69,916  '21,282,565 

272,086 
291,890 

1SS3... 

1,328,404 

18M... 

70,163'i21,357,754 

1,333,097 

122,197 

3,223,733 

290, 828 

1886... 

73,020   22,227,405 

1,887,880 

115,967 

3, 059,  .308 

276,001 

1886... 

76,624    2.3,324,401 

1,455,856 

124,021 

3,271,893 

295,169 

1887... 

78,598   23,925,:y>8 

1,493,862 

120,522 

3,179,679 

286,812 

49,9:;n 

1-2,  .-66, 921 

<1. 188, 453 

1888... 

83,228   26,334,734 

1,581,832 

130,263 

3,436,516 

310,025 

42,oi;i 

111.793,333 

1,012,666 

1889... 

86,898   26,451,886 

1,651,062 

130,425 

3,440,807 

310,411 

45,0!u 

11.^17,605 

1,071,238 

1890... 

83,878   25,632,596 

1,693,682 

129,157 

8,407,343 

807,393 

52, 167 

l;>,  133,109 

1,241,574 

1S91... 

87,5a>  '26,636,662 

1,662,695 

131,892 

3,479,613 

813,902 

51,202 

r2,''88,S19 

1,218,667 

1892... 

89,100  127,140,447 

1,694,040 

130,760 

3,449,682 

811,208 

S9,8s,5 

10,117,655 

949,263 

1893... 

84,904  125,844,912 

1,613,176 

132,697 

3,600,720 

816,818 

26,  Ijr, 

(■.,1.27,838 

621,798 

1894... 

81,291  '24,744,679 

1,644,529 

107,383 

2,832,891 

255,571 

S9,.17ii 

111,1113,635 

989,528 

1895... 

85,870  126,115,016 

1,631,530 

108,  578 

2,864,316 

258,415 

m.r,..^ 

12.  .68,207 

1,202,804 

1896... 

89,469  127,234,031 

1,699,911 

90,971 

2,399,859 

216,610 

62,518 

IS,  329,526 

1,250,  «42 

1897... 

91,304  '28,898,733 

1,791,776 
1^919,140 

99,289 

2,626,734 

236,307 

61, 129 

15,632,901 

1,454,727 

1898... 

95,957  ,29,193,734 

1 

106,708 

2,823,007 

266, 770 

67,  (MS 

16,998,789 

1, 609,162 

The  crude,  tasteless,  and  monotonous  diet  of  the  Mexican  of  the 
laboring  classes  is  rendered  tolerable  by  an  excessive  use  of  condi- 
ments, namely,  of  red  and  green  pepper  (which  dulls  the  taste),  and  a 
frequently  enormous  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Chief  among 
Mexican  drinks  is  pulque,  which  is  made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of 
the  maguey  plant.  It  is  a  white  liquid  with  an  acrid  smell  and  a 
slightly  sour  taste,  the  liking  for  which  must  generally  be  acquired. 
It  is  carried  to  the  city  every  day  from  the  great  pulque  farms,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  is  drunk 
within  a  few  days  after  it  is  made.  To  the  uninitiated  it  is  pleasantcr 
before  fermentation;  but  to  the  peons,  who  di'ink  it  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, it  must  be  far  advanced  in  fermentation  before  it  is  palatable. 
It  is  insidious  and  quite  intoxicating,  especially  when  taken  in  large 
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quantities..  Pure, and  in  small  quantities,  it  is  held  by  native  physi- 
cians to  be  an  aid  to  digestion  and  to  possess  excellent  nutritive  quali- 
ties, but  in  the  city  it  is  diluted  with  dirty  water  {J>autizado,  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  of  the  city),  and  is  adulterated  beyond  the  point  of 
facile  recognition.  In  the  pulque  shops  of  the  streets  it  is  dmnk 
under  indescribably  filthy  conditions,  where  every  canon  of  decency  is 
defied  in  all  the  arrangements.  Most  of  the  murderous  quarrels  in  the 
city  originate  in  these  hovels;  but  apart  from  the  many  murders  that 
occur  there,  it  is  probable  that  the  "pulque  joints"  of  the  capital 
present  a  lower  spectacle  of  the  brute  man  and  a  more  unfavorable 
view  of  Mexican  civilization  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  place 
in  that  well-governed  city,  (a) 

In  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  brandy  made  from  sugar  cane  takes  the 
place  of  pulque,  and  in  other  places,  notably  in  Guadalajara  and  other 
places  in  Jalisco,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  chiefly  diverted 
to  mescal  or  tequila,  a  brandy  which  is  very  much  in  favor.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital,  however,  pulque  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  stimulant,  but  as  a  staple  of  consumption,  important,  though 
deleterious.  (J) 

The  diet  of  the  Mexican  laborer,  or,  speaking  more  generally,  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Mexican  people,  is  restricted,  not  only  in  variety, 
but  equally  in  quantity.  While  there  are  no  statistics  available  to 
prove  this  other  than  the  crop  statistics  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
these  figures  and  all  other  indications  point  to  a  very  limited  consump- 
tion. As  a  rule  the  Mexican  peon  (using  this  word  in  its  most  general 
sense)  is  very  poorly  fed,  so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  his  inefficiency 
as  a  workman  is  largely  traceable  to  malnutrition.  The  statistics  of 
mortality  in  the  City  of  Mexico  show  an  inordinately  large  proportion 
of  persons  dying  from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs, 
and  the  generally  high  mortality  throughout  the  country,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  infants,  is  supposed  to  be  largely  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  Large  masses  of  the  population  suffer  from  anemia,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  small  amount  and  small  nutritive  value  of  the  food  con- 
sumed. The  meager  diet  of  the  native  population  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  especially  of  the  Indians,  is  not,  it  is  true,  without  its  advocates. 

aTbe  appalling  amount  of  drankenness,  especially  in  the  capital,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  eflBciency  of  labor,  are  elsewhere  treated. 

b  In  1898  there  were  produced  (and  consumed),  according  to  the  report  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  (see  Anuario  Estadfstico),  15,780,723  gallons  of  sugar-cane  brandy,  of 
a  value  of  17,605,266  (Mexican  currency);  11,565,521  gallons  of  mescal  or  tequilA, 
valued  at  $8,958,981;  64,869,585  gallons  of  pulque,  valued  at  $4,637,531;  97,000,873 
gallons  of  tiacliiqm,  valued  at  $5,391,301;  and  705,598  gallons  of  brandy  made  from 
pulque,  valued  at  $537,139.  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  metcal  was  produced  in  Jalisco 
and  Zacatecas,  a  large  part  going  to  Guadalajara,  while  almost  half  of  the  pulque  was 
raised  in  the  little  State  of  Tlascala. 
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In  an  article  published  as  early  as  1875(a)  a  Mexican  physician  of  repu- 
tation goes  so  far  as  to  defend  the  frugal  fare  of  the  Indian,  confiisting 
of  corn,  chili,  and  pulque,  and  states  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  Span- 
iard were  perfectly  healthy,  both  physically  and  mentally,  before  the 
introduction  of  foreign  customs.  In  this  article  and  in  another  pub- 
lished in  1874(J)  the  author,  in  a  treatment  which  occasionally  savors 
of  the  idyl,  appears  to  deprecate  the  increasing  consumption  of  wheat, 
and  ascribes  the  ills  of  the  population  entirely  to  alcoholism,  coffee- 
ism  (d  cqfelsmo),  and  to  the  cerebral  excitability  caused  by  foreign 
habits  and  impoi-ted  vices  rather  than  to  the  low  standard  of  life.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  endurance  of  the  Mexican  laborer,  in  view 
of  his  insufficient  nutrition,  is  astounding,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
authorities  agree  that  the  capacity  and  desire  for  work  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  can  not  increase  very  materially  unless  there  is  at  the  same 
time  an  increase  in  the  amount  and  a  greater  variety  in  the  kinds  of 
food  consumed. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  explanation  of  the  low  wages  prevailing  in  Mexico  it  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  in  that  country  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  as  a  consequence  wages 
tend  to  equalize  themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  false  assumption.  The  wages  received  by  Mexican 
employees,  whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  actually  suffice  for  the 
bare  maintenance  of  life  and  for  a  real  increase  in  the  population.  It 
is  therefore  self-evident  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  the  wages 
received.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact,  however,  is 
merely  that  the  Mexican  laborer  consumes  veiy  much  less,  and  not,  as 
has  been  too  frequently  assumed,  that  the  individual  article  of  con- 
sumption costs  less.  There  have  been  several  tables  published  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  Mexico,  (<•)  and  from  such  information  as  is 
obtainable  it  appears  that  for  the  great  staples  of  consumption  the 
price  in  silver  is  considerablj^  greater  in  Mexico  than  the  price  in  the 
United  States  in  gold,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  cost  of  the  staples  of 
consumption  is  still  actually  greater  in  Mexico,  when  prices  are  reduced 
to  a  common  gold  standard.  Thus  the  greatest  staple  of  consumption 
in  all  Mexico,  corn,  which  is  consumed  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  any 

aJono  G.  Ix>bato,  De  la  alimentacion  de  las  razaa  indfgenas  de  M^'xii-o,  cotnparada 
con  la  alimentacion  adoptada  por  las  razas  ctiolla  y  extranjera,  in  El  Obeervador 
Medico  Mexican©,  1875,  January  to  April,  170-174,  187-191,  205-207,  221-222. 

b  J.  G.  Lobato,  Meteorologla  de  Mexico,  in  El  Obeervador  Mddico  Mexicano,  April, 
1874. 

c  See  report  represented  by  Romero,  Mexico  and  United  States,  pagea  532,  633, 
and  534,  from  official  Bonrces  and  relative  to  the  year  1891 .  See  report  of  Mr.  Ransom 
on  Money  and  Prices  in  Mexico,  and  report  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  also  other  state- 
ments of  Mexican  prices,  both  retail  and  wholeBale,  of  which  a  r^sum^  is  made  in 
Romero,  Labor  and  Wages  in  Mexico,  reprinted  in  Mexico  and  United  States:  New 
York,  1898. 
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other  single  commodity,  although  its  price  fluctuates  greatly,  fre- 
quently costs  more  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
exportation  of  corn  from  Mexico  to  compete  with  the  American  corn, 
and  the  whole  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  September  13, 
liXJl,  this  commodity  was  selling  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  from  P2  to 
$118  silver  per  bushel,  and  during  the  whole  year,  from  January  on, 
the  prices  fluctuated  around  $1. 50  silver  per  bushel,  (a)  Another  article 
of  great  consumption,  cotton,  which  is  exclusively  used  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  laboring  population,  is  also  much  more  expensive  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  the  raw  product, 
which  id  at  present  (September  13,  1901)  from  20  to  24  cents  silver 
per  pound,  is  always  higher  in  gold  than  the  price  of  the  American 
product  in  New  York,  since  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  manufactured 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Mexican  people  is  of  American  growth. 
The  price  of  the  finished  product,  consisting  of  the  roughest  grades  of 
cotton  cloth,  is  very  much  in  excess  of  prices  paid  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  meat  varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  no 
definite  rule  can  be  established  for  these  prices,  while  the  same  is  true 
of  beans,  chili,  and  some  other  agricultural  products  which  are  usually 
cheap  in  the  place  of  their  actual  production,  but  much  dearer  at  any 
distance.  Fuel  is  extremely  dear  wherever  there  is  no  great  wood 
Eupply,  but  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  cooking  and  is  of  far  less  importance  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States, 

The  question  whether  a  person  of  wealth  can  live  more  cheaply  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  United  States  is  not  here  under  discussion.  The 
question  whether  the  American  workman,  with  his  present  gold  wages 
converted  into  silver,  could  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  in  Mexico  with  it  than  in  the  United  States,  is  also  not  pertinent. 
The  question  appears  to  resolve  itself  chiefly  into  one  whether  the  aver- 
age Mexican  laborer,  and  therefore  the  laborer  of  a  low  type,  with  low 
wages  and  with  small  wants,  can  secure  a  greater  amount  of  corn, 
beans,  chili,  and  cotton  cloth  in  Mexico  than  he  could  if  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  prices  annexed  seem  to  indicate  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  price  of  these  articles  exceeds  their  price  in  the  United 
States  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  silver  dollar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  various  staple  commodities 
in  the  Mexican  market  at  various  times  during  the  current  year: 

■  Thia  high  price  is  somewhat  abnormal,  there  bmng  a  deficient  crop  followed  by 
cornering,  and  as  a  consequence  the  GoTemm^it  has  taken  the  duty  (^  com  to  pro- 
mote the  introduction  of  the  American  product.  The  result  has  been  that  its  price 
las  fellen  to  a  lower  level,  ranging  from  J1.09  to  $1.27,  silver,  per  bushel  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  Friday,  January  10,  1902.  The  considerable  importation  of  com  from 
the  United  States,  however,  shows  very  dearly  that  the  price  of  the  conunodity  in 
tltt  Utter  country  is  leas  than  that  in  Mexico,  even  when  the  silver  price  prevailing 
>n  Mexico  ia  reduced  to  a  gold  basis. 
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PRICES   (SILVER)    OF  STAPLE   COMMODITIES    IN   THE   CITY   OF  MEXICO   MARKET  AT 

CERTAIN  DATES  IN  1901. 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 


Commodity. 


Brandy  (in  barrels 0IG8.68 quarts), 

per  quart. 
Cotton,  Laguna  (in  lots  of  101.4 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Cotton,  Vera  Cruz  (in  lots  ol  101.4 

pounds),  per  pound. 

Anise  seed,  per  pound 

Canary  fieeci.per  pound 

indigo,  best  quality,  per  pound 

Kiee,  las  Villas  (in  lots  of  101.4 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Rice,  Jojulla    (in    lots    of    101.4 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Rice,  MieliottcAn  (in  lots  of  101.4 

pounds). per  pound. 
Sugar,  loaf  (in  iotsof  25.33  pounds), 

per  pound. 
Sugar,  powdered  (in  lots  of  25.35 

pound.'*) ,  per  pound. 
Sugar,  mixed,  entreverado  (In  lots 

of  25.35  pounds),  per  pound. 
Sugar,  ordinary  (in  lota  of  25.35 

pounds) ,  per  pound. 
Sugar,  medium  (in  lots  of  25.35 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Sugar,   brown    (In    lots  of  25.35 

pounds),  per  pound. 

Caeao,  Taba.'M;©,  per  pound 

GofTee,  las  Villas,  per  pound 

Coffee,  La  Sierra,  per  pound 

Barley,  per  bushel 

Wax,  Sierrn,  per  pound 

Cblli,  dried   broad  (ancAo),    per 

pound. 
Chili,   dried   thin   (patiUa),  per 

pound. 

Chill,  mulato,  per  pound 

Beans.  Freneh  or  Kidney,  brown, 

per  bushel. 
Beans,  French  or  kidney,  parra- 

lefio,  per  bushel. 
Beans,  French  or  kidney,  black, 

per  bushel. 
Benns,  French  or  kidney,  garban- 

cillo,  per  bushel. 
Flour,  superfine  (In  lots  of  25.35 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Wool,  uncombed  (in  lots  of  25.35 

pounds),  per  pound. 

Com,  per  bushel 

Lard  (in  lots  of  25.35  pounds),  per 

pound. 
Mescal.  Tequila  (in  twrrelsof  68.68 

quarts),  per  quart. 
Mesoal,  Cnorrera  (In  barrels  of 

68.68  quarus),  per  quart. 
Salt,  sea  (in  lots  of  220.46  pounds), 

per  Dound. 
Salt,  San  Lois  (in  lots  of  220.46 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Tallow  (in  ^ots  of  25.35  pounds), 

per  pound. 
Tobacco,  TIapacoyan,  1st  (in  lots 

of  25.36  pounds),  per  pound. 
Tobacco,  TIapacoyan,  2d  (in  lots 

of  25.36  pounds),  per  pound. 
Tobacco,  TIapacoyan,  8d  (In  lots 

of  25.35  pounds),  per  pound. 
Tobacco,  compostela  plana  ( in  lots 

of  25.35  pounds),  per  pound. 
Tobacco,  compostela   punta   (in 

lots  of  25.8)  pounds),  per  pound. 
Tobacco.  CArdoba  principal    (in 

iotsof  25.85  pounds), per  pound. 
Tobacco,  C6rdoba  Congo  (in  lots 

of  25.36 pounds),  per  pound. 
Tobacco,  C6rdoba  punta  (in  lots 

of  25.35  pounds), J>er  pound. 
Wheat,  valley  of  Toluca  (In  lots 

of  5.92  bushels),  per  bushel. 
Wheat,  interior  (in  lots  of  5.92 

bushels),  per  bushel. 


«0. 20J-0. 23J  80.2U-0. 24 1  $0.  251-0. 271 


January  4,  February  1,    March  1, 
1901.       I       1901.  1901. 


April  12, 
1901. 


Mays, 
1901. 


.24J-  .251 

.201-  .211 

.07}-  .081 

.08J-  .09 

L36-L70  I 

.079-  .089^ 

.052-  .057 

.047-  .052| 

.099-  .108. 

.079-  .089 

.099-  .108 

.093-  .099] 

.091-  .096! 

.089-  .093' 

.60  -  .601 
.19-  .19J 
.181-  .19 

L  051-1. 141 
.811-  .86} 

2.04-2.261 

1.36  -2.491 

2. 261-2. 72} 
1.581-2.11} 

1.581-2.11} 

1.76t-1.85 

1.76}-2.1U 

.049-  .(»3 

.231-  .31} 

1.23}-1.41 
.211-  .231 

.26}-  .32 

.23}-  .26} 

.022-  .023 

.02-  .022 

.131-  .141 

.191-  .211 

.171-  .19} 

.111-  .131 

.091-  .111 

.04-  .05 

.171-  .191 

.151-  .171 

.OS  -  .091 

2.021-2.11) 

2.19}-2.28 


.251-  .261 

.201-  .211 

.07}-  .08} 
.08}-  .09 
.36  -1.70 
.07>-  .089 

.052-  .054 

.047-  .049 

.089-  .099 

.079-  .089 

.089-  .099 

.084-  .089 

.081-  .086 

.079-  .081 

.4.5}-  .47} 
.19-  .19} 
.18}-  .19 
.asi-LUI 
.HU-  .86} 
1.04  -2. 26} 


1 
2. 
1.36  -2.49} 


261-2.72} 
581-2.11} 

5S}-2.1U 

76}-1.85 

76}-2.11} 

.049-  .053 

.231-  .31} 

.231-L41 
.211-  .231 

.26}-  .82 

.23}-  .26} 

.022-  .023 

.02-  .022 

.131-.  141 

.191-  .211 

.171-  .191 

.111-.  131 

.091-  .111 

.04-  .06 

.171-  .191 

.151-  .171 

.06  -  .091 

!.  021-2. 11} 


.251-  .261 

.201-  .211 

.09-  .10 

.061-  .07} 

1.86-1.5SI 

.07»-  .089 

.052-  .054 

.047-  .049 

.089-  .099 

.079-  .089 

.089-  .099 

.084-  .089 

.081-  .086 

.(ff9-  .081 

.45}-  .47} 
.16}-  .17} 
.161-  .161 
.88  -  .97 
.811-  .86} 
1.681-1.811 

1.36  -2.49} 

2.261-2.72} 
1.681-2.11} 

1.68S-2.11} 

1.76}-1.931 

1.761-2.11} 

.056-  .059 

.231-  .81} 

L23J-1.41 
.211-  .231 

.26}-  .32 

.23}-  .26} 

.022-  .023 

.02  -  .022 

.131-.  141 

.191-  .211 

.171-  .19} 

.11}-.  131 

.091-  .11} 

.04-  .05 

.171-  .191 

.151-  .171 

.06  -  .091 

2.021-2.11} 


2, 

2.19}-2.28     2.19}-i28 


$0,251-0.271 

.231-  .211 

.201-  .21} 

.09  -  .10 

.06-  .061 

1.36  -1.581 

.079-  .089 

.052-  .054 

.047-  .049 

.089-  .099 

.079-  .089 

.089-  .099 

.084-  .089 

.081-  .086 

.079-  .081 

.401- .43 
.161-  .17} 
.16}-  .161 

.88-  .97 

.811-  .86} 

1.581-1.81} 

1.36  -2.49} 

2.261-2.72} 
1.581-2.11};  1.68i-2.Ilj| 


,«0. 251-0.27} 

.231-  .24} 

.201-  .21) 

.09  -  .10 

.06}-  .06) 

L36  -1.5SI 

.079-  .089 

.052-  .%i 

.W7-  .019 

.089-  .099 

.079- .wg 

.089-  .099 

.064-  .089 

.081-  .086 

.07»-  .081, 

.401-  .43 
.161-  .17} 
.16}-  .16)1 
.88  -  .97  , 
.811-  .86} 
1.581-1.811 

1.36  -2.491 

2.261-2.72} 


1.581-2.11} 

1.76}-1.981 

1.761-2.11} 

.056-  .059 

.231-  .31} 

1.23}-1.41 
.211-  .231 

.26}-  .32 

.23}-  .26} 

.022-  .023 

.02  -  .022 

.131-  .141 

.191-  .211] 

.171-  .191 

.111-.  131 

.091-  .111 

.04-  .05 

.  171-  .  19} 

.151-  .171 

.08  -  .091 

2.021-Zll} 

2.191-2.28 


1.581-2.111 

l.SSI-2.111 

1.761-2.1]} 

.056-  .069 

.231-  .31} 

1.231-1.41 
.211-  .231 

.26}-  .32 

.23}-  .26}, 

.022-  .023 

.02  -  .022 

.  ISl-  .441 

.191-  .211' 

.171-  .191 

.m-  .13l| 

.091-  .111' 

.04  -  .06 

.  171-  .  191 

.151-  .171 

.OS  -  .09) 

2.021-2.11} 

2.191-2.28 
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PmCES  (SILVER)  OF  STAPLE  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO  MARKET  AT 
CERTAIN  DATES  IN  1901. 


June?, 
IWL 

1 

■     July  5, 
1901. 

Aogtist  2, 
1901. 

September 
13, 1901. 

September 
20,1901. 

September 
27,1901. 

October  11, 
1901. 

October  18, 
1901. 

Mar- 
gin- 
al 
No. 

«).Sl-0.2;]i0.22i-«.23} 

iO.22}-0.24 

»0.25}-0.26} 

S0.25M.26} 

$0.25}-0.26} 

».  251-0. 26> 

10. 251-0. 26) 

1 

.OI-.24}'    .22}-  .23} 

.22}-  .23} 

.22}-  .231 

.22}-  .23} 

.22)-  .23} 

.22)-  .23} 

.22)-  .23} 

2 

.aH-.2i}     .19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19)-  .20) 

.19)-  .20) 

.19}-  .20} 

3 

.09 -.10 
.06}-  .06} 
l.»-1.5M 
.07»-  .Of'J 

.09-  .10 
.06}-  .06} 
1.36  -1.68} 
.079-  .089 

,0»-  .10 

.06}-  .06} 

1.86  -1.58} 

.079-  .089 

.09 -.10 

.06}-  .06} 

1.86-1.58} 

.099-  .118 

.09  -  .10 

.06}- .06} 

1.36  -1.58} 

.099- .U8 

.09 -.10 

.06}- .06} 

1.36  -1.58) 

.099-  .118 

.09 -.10 

.06}- .06) 

1.36-1.58) 

.099-  .118 

.09-  .10 
.06}-  .06} 
1.36-1.58} 
.099-  .118 

4 

6 
6 
7 

.<B2-.0&4 

.052-  .054 

.052-  .054 

.057-  .059 

.057-  .059 

.057-  .059 

.067-  .069 

.057-  .059 

8 

.OC-  .019 

.052-  .054 

.052-  .051 

.047-  .049 

.047-  .049 

.047-  .049 

.047-  .049 

.047-  .049 

9 

.C89-.099 

.069-   .099 

.069-  .099 

.079-  .089 

.079-  .089 

.079-  .089 

.079-  .069 

.079-  .089 

10 

.079-. 069 

.079-  .089 

.079-  .069 

.079-  .089 

.079-  .089 

.0<9-  .089 

.079-  .089 

.079-  .089 

11 

.069-  .099 

.089-  .099 
.084-  .089 

.069-  .099 

.069-  .099 

.089-  .099 

.089- .099 

.089- .099 

.089- .099 

12 

.0M-.OS9 

.084-  .089 

.084-  .069 

.084- .089 

.084- .089 

.084-  .089 

.084-  .089 

13 

.0SI-.066 

.081-  .086 

.061-  .086 

.061-  .086 

.081-  .086 

.081-  .086 

.081-  .086 

.081-  .086 

14 

.079- .081 

.079-  .061 

.079-  .081 

.079-  .081 

.079-.  081 

.079-  .081 

.079- .081 

.079-  .081 

15 

.Ui-  .16} 
.88 -.97 
.»h  .»} 
L»|-1.81} 

.36}-  .401 
.171-  .18} 
.17}-  .17} 
.88-97 
.811-    86} 
1.581-1. 81} 

.43 -.45} 
.17}-.18j 
.17}-.  17} 

1.05}-1.14} 
.81}-  .86} 

1.581-1.81} 

.43-  .45} 
.17}-.  18} 
.17}-  .17} 
.88-1.14} 
.81}-  .86} 
1.58}-1.81i 

.43 -.45} 
.17}-  .18} 
.17}-  .17} 
.88-1.14} 
.81}-  .86} 
1.68}-1.81i 

.43 -.45} 
.17)-  .18} 
.17}-.  17) 
.88-1.14} 
.81}-  .86} 
1.58)-1.81} 

.43 -.45} 
.17)-  .18) 
.17}-  .17 
.88  -1.14 
.81}-  .86} 
1.58)-1.814 

.43 -.46) 
.17)-.18> 
.17}-.  17) 
.88-  .97 
.81)-  .86) 
1.58}-1.70 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

L3«.2.49} 

1.36  -2.26} 

i:86  -2.26} 

1.58}-2.49i 

1.58}-2.491 

1.58}-2.49} 

L58)-2.494 

1.58)-2.49i 

22 

lW-2.72} 

L5«}-11U 

2.26}-2.72} 
1.981-2.29 

2.26}-2.72} 
2.11i-2.46} 

2.26}-2.72} 
2.46}-2.82 

2.26}-2.72} 
2.46}-2.82 

2.26)-2.72} 
2.46)-2.82 

2.26}-2.72} 
2.82-8.17} 

2.26)-2.72) 
2.114-2.46) 

23 
24 

LS8i-2.lI}  1.93J-2.29 

1 

2.111-2.46} 

2.46}-2.82 

2.46J-2.82 

2.46}-2.82 

2.16)-2.82 

1.764-2.11} 

25 

I.«}-2.U}  1.76}-L93} 

2.46}-2.Gl} 

3.52J.4.23 

3.521-4.23 

3.521-1.23 

3.521-1.23 

1.764-2.46) 

2S 

L»}-4.UJ.  2.29  -2.461 

2.82-3.17} 

2.82  -8.17} 

2.82-3.17} 

2.82  -3.17} 

2.82-3.17} 

2.82-3.17) 

27 

.066- .OsJ    .069-  .063 

.059-  .063 

.059-. 063 

.069- .063 

.059-  .063 

.069-  .063 

.058- .063 

28 

.nt-  .$!}'    .231-  .31} 

.23}-  .31} 

.23}-  .31} 

.23}-  .31} 

.23)-  .314 

.23)-  .314 

.19)-  .271 

29 

L2I}-1.S!     1.41  -1.684 
.a}-.2»}l    .23}-  .24} 

I.49)-1.58* 
.23}-  .24} 

1.93)-2.11} 
.271-  .31} 

1.86  -1.93} 
.27}-  .31} 

1.85-1.93} 
.271-  .311 

L  85 -1.93) 
.27}-  .311 

1.85-1.93) 
.271-  .31} 

30 
31 

.SS}-.32      .26}-  .32 

.26}- .32 

.26}-  .32 

.26}-  .32 

.26}-  .82 

.26)- .32 

.26}-  .32 

32 

.2»}-  .28}!    .23}-  .26} 

.23}- .26} 

.23}-  .26} 

.23}-  .26} 

.23}-  .26} 

.23}-  .26) 

.231-  .26) 

83 

.Oa-  .023 

.022-  .023 

.022- .023 

.022-  .023 

.022-  .023 

.022-  .023 

.022-  .023 

.022-  .023 

84 

.02  -  .02Z    .02  -  .022 

.02-. 022 

.02  -  .022 

.02  -  .02i 

.02 -.022 

.02-  .022 

.02  -  .022 

35 

.W-.14}'    .13}-  .14} 

1 

.18}-.  14} 

.13}- .14} 

.13}-.  14) 

.18)-  .14) 

.18)-  .11) 

.13)-.  14) 

36 

.m-.21}     .193-  .21} 

.19}-  .21} 

.19}-  .21} 

.19}-  .21} 

.19)- '.21) 

.19)-  .21) 

.19)-  .21} 

37 

.17}-.  19}!    .17}-  .19} 

.17}-  .19} 

.17}-  .19} 

.17)-.  19} 

.17)-.  19) 

.17)-.  19) 

.17)- .19} 

38 

.11}-. 18}^    .U}-  .13} 

.11}-  .13} 

.11}-  .13} 

.11}-.  13) 

.11)-.  13) 

.11)-  .13) 

.11}-  .13) 

39 

■m-  -u}   .091-  .11} 

.09}-  .11} 

.09}-  .11} 

.09)-.  11) 

.09)-.  11) 

.09)-  .11) 

.09)-  .11} 

40 

.04 -.05      .01 -.OS 

.04-  .05 

.04-  .05 

.04 -.05 

.04-  .05 

.04-  .06 

.01  -  .05 

41 
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LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Boys  are  not  admitted  into  workshops  until  12  years  of  age,  or  until 
they  shall  have  received  a  primaiy  education.  The  employer  is  held 
responsible  for  the  character  of  labor  given  to  such  minors,  and  a  boy 
is  not  supposed  to  undertake  an  adult's  work  until  he  shall  have  passed 
his  sixteenth  year.  In  agriculture,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  boys  under  12  years  of  age  employed,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  labor.  The  authorities  are  supposed  to  insist  that  such 
boys  under  12  years  of  age  shall  have  the  advantage  of  several  hours 
a  day  at  school,  and  that  the  work  of  all  minors  shall  be  regulated  so 
as  not  to  prevent  their  healthy  physical  development. 

In  the  mining  industries  there  are  frequent  violations  of  the  rule 
that  children  under  12  j'ears  of  ago  shall  not  be  employed.  In  some 
cases  the  work  assigned  to  them  is  easy  and  adapted  to  their  age,  but 
they  are  also  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores  by  the  patto 
process,  which  exposes  them  constantly  to  the  ill  effects  of  mercury, 
and  is  extremely  deleterious. 

Girls  usually  begin  to  work  in  their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, 
cither  in  workshops  or  in  household  service.  There  is  a  greater 
demand  for  them  in  domestic  service  than  in  workshops  or  in  the  fac- 
tovxy  since  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  the 
sex  in  industrial  enterprises.  They  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  however,  although  the  general 
rule  is  not  to  accept  them  under  the  age  of  13. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  mines  is  a  i-are  occurrence.  Thus, 
out  of  a  total  of  89,072  persons  working  in  the  mines  in  1898,  only  812, 
or  less  than  1  per  cent,  were  women.  In  the  reduction  of  the  ores 
there  is  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  women  employed.  Out  of  a  total 
of  24,811  persons  employed  in  this  work,  only  145  were  women,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  were  employed  less  than  6  women  per  1,000.  Of 
these  145  women,  90  were  employed  in  the  reduction  works  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  where  they  formed  8.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
employees.  In  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Republic  there  was  only 
1  woman  per  400  persons  employed  in  the  reduction  of  metals. 

In  agriculture,  also,  the  employment  of  women  is,  as  shown  by  the 
official  statistics,  extremely  restricted,  there  being  only  10,149  women 
given  as  employed  in  agriculture  out  of  a  total  of  2,890,991,  or,  in 
other  words,  less  than  0.4  of  1  per  cent  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  appear  to  take  into  account  the  women 
who  arc  occasionally  engaged  at  harvesting  or  other  work  of  a  tem- 
porary and  pressing  nature,  nor  does  it  include  tbo.se  women  who  are 
engaged  in  subsidiary  agricultural  occupations.  These  are  usually 
given  as  women  without  occupation,  or  engaged  in  household  work. 
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ahboQgfa,  apart  from  keeping^  &eir  bute  in  order  and  preparing  food 
for  tiieir  husbaad:^,  tbeir  labor  may  occasionally  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion. 

In  the  professions  the  percentage  of  woinen  employed  is  also  small, 
if  we  except  the  occupation  of  teaching,  in  which  6,463  out  of  a  total 
of  1:J.3$3  were  women.  There  were  afeo  2,076  midwives  and  about  a 
swre  of  female  dentists,  draggists,  and  {^ysicians.  In  commerce, 
however,  women  are  more  strongly  represented,  there  being  55,062 
women  or  alaiost  24  per  cent  of  the  total  of  233,222  persons  so  employed. 
This  includes  agents,  brokers,  merchants,  clerks,  hawkers,  peddlers, 
and  proprietors  of  large  or  ^nall  industries. 

In  industrial  pKirsuits,  tiie  women  of  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  engaged 
89  extensrvely  as  in  other  coantries.  Such  occupations  as  sewing  and 
laundering  are,  of  coarse,  monopolized  by  them,  there  being  70,125 
iKamstresses  and  48,923  btundresses,  as  compared  to  537  launderers. 
There  are  also  2,738  milliners,  229  female  lace  makers  {_pammanero9) 
and  a  nomber  of  others  engaged  in  sewing.  In  the  making  of  palm 
mats  the  labor  of  women  is  also  chiefly  used,  there  being  9,727  women 
so  employed,  as  against  1,791  men.  In  the  making  of  artificial  flowers 
and  in  palm  weaving  they  are  also  in  preponderance.  In  the  making 
of  cigarettes  the  cheaper  female  labor  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent, 
there  being  8,930  women  so  employed,  as  against  1,467  men.  In  the 
making  of  cigars,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of  men  is  chiefly  relied 
upon  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  women,  the  female  hands  form- 
lag  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Ob  the  whole,  however,  the  number  of  women  employed  in  gainful 
ofcupations  of  any  kind,  exclusive  of  domestic  service  or  other  house- 
Mi  work,  is  extremely  small.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  consideration 
of  tJ»  statisties  of  ^nployment.  Of  a  grand  total  of  6,301,262  females 
is  1895  in  Mexico,  266,307,  or  4.2  per  cent,  were  in  school  or  college; 
l.o'.'7,990,  or  25.3  per  cent,  were  without  occupation,  being  too  young; 
231,395,  or  3.7per  cent,  were  with  occupation  unknown,  while  2,557,429, 
or  40.6  per  cent,  were  classed  as  without  occupation.  Of  the  remain- 
der alBKwt  two-thirds  were  engaged  in  household  work,  there  being 
^.9«{5,  or  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  females  in  the  Repul)- 
licchssified  as  household  workers,  and  187,864,  or  3  per  cent,  classified 
to  domestic  ser\ants.  Making  these  deductions,  there  would  remain 
only  534,312,  or  8.5  per  cent,  of  women  engaged  in  all  gainful  pursuits 
uther  than  hoasehi^  labor,  and  eren  of  this  small  balance  many  are 
«>gtged  in  work  which  is  really  domestic,  bat  which  is  not  so  classified 
in  the  oiBdal  statistics. 

The  umali  employment  of  women  in  occupations  other  than  house- 
hold labors  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  imperfect  development  of 
Mexican  industry,  which,  aa  yei,  has  not  made  great  demands  upon 
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the  female  labor  supply,  as  well  as  to  a  popular  prejudice  against  the 
labor  of  women.  In  Mexico  the  continental,  and  above  all  the  Latin, 
ideal  of  woman  prevails,  which  notoriously  unfits  her  for  the  struggle 
for  life  and  makes  her  dependent  upon  man.  While  these  conditions 
are  changing,  and  a  different  ideal  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  and  of 
the  I'elative  position  and  responsibility  of  woman  is  slowly  gaining 
ground,  the  preparation  of  the  feminine  part  of  the  community  for 
any  active  share  in  competitive  work  has  not  yet  made  great, 
advances.  An  evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  education. 
In  1898  there  were  registered  in  the  public  schools  461,929  male  and 
240,756  female  pupils.  In  other  words,  there  were  but  52  female  per 
100  male  pupils.  In  the  private  schools,  the  relation,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  somewhat  more  favorable,  there  being  53,051  female  as 
against  72,342  male  pupils,  or  73  female  per  100  male  pupils.  In- 
cluding schools  of  all  sorts,  the  propoirtion  of  female  to  male  pupils  is 
as  55  to  100.  This,  moreover,  represents  a  future,  rather  than  the 
present,  generation  of  workers,  and  is  an  advance  over  the  conditions 
existing  a  score  or  even  a  dozen  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  the  dependence  of  Mexican  women  and  of  the  prej- 
udice t^^inst  their  employment,  (a)  the  choice  of  occupation  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  is  extremely  restricted,  and  their 
remuneration,  as  a  consequence,  is  very  low.  Even  when  they  com- 
pete with  men,  their  wages,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  lower,  and  fre- 
quently barely  exceed  what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  support  life. 
Thus,  in  the  cotton  mills  the  ordinary  female  hands  are  paid,  as  a  rule, 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  day  in  Mexican  currency,  or  from  12i  to  25 
cents  per  day  in  American  money,  which  is  only  about  50  or  60  per 
cent  of  what  is  paid  to  the  men.  The  wages  run  higher  in  certain 
cases  and  75  cents  per  day  have  been  paid  to  women,  but  there  ai-e  also 
cases  where  the  wages  are  not  over  12i  cents  Mexican,  or  6i  cents 
American,  currency  per  day. 

aHitherto  public  opinion  in  Mexico  has  almost  absolutely  prohibited  any  respect- 
able female  from  engaging  in  any  professional  or  personal  occupation,  for  any  occu- 
pation or  profession  which  would  draw  a  woman  from  the  seclusion  of  her  domestic 
circle  would  entail  upon  her  loss  of  caste  and  the  general  reprobation  of  her  sex. 
An  educated  lady  may  devote  herself  to  teaching  the  poor  from  motives  of  religious 
zeal,  or  exhibit  her  talents  in  public  at  a  charity  concert,  but  professionally  never. 
Pressed  by  poverty,  a  Mexican  lady  will  work  in  lace,  embroidery,  or  other  artistic 
labor,  and  sell  her  productions  privately,  or  even  give  private  lessons  in  music,  etc.; 
but  all  the  female  professional  teachers,  artists,  boarding-house  keepers,  etc.,  are 
fore^ers,  or  nearly  all,  for  of  late  years  foreign  travel,  foreign  education,  and  con- 
tact with  foreigners  at  home,  combined  with  the  liberalizing  tendency  of  reform 
laws,  have  somewhat  modified  the  strictness  of  Mexican  society  in  that  regard. 
Among  the  Indians  and  lower  classes  in  Mexico,  however,  the  women  take  part 
promiscuously  in  all  the  labors,  occupations,  interests,  and  amusements  incident  to 
their  condition  in  life  and  are  neither  secluded  nor  oppressed. — United  States  Con- 
sul Strother,  1886. 
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LEGAL  STATUS  OF  LABOR. 

The  legal  status  of  the  workman  in  Mexico  is  determined  by  the  civil 
codes  oi  the  various  States,  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District,  and 
the  statutes  passed  in  conformity  therewith,  in  so  far  as  these  codes  or 
laws  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  individual 
by  the  Federal  constitution  and  the  constitutions  of  the  various- 
States.  Thus,  theoretically  at  least,  each  State,  by  virtue  of  its  pre- 
sumptive sovereignty,  is  able  to  fix  the  laws  which  determine  the 
relation  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Except  in  the  cases 
where  special  circumstances  have  rendered  divergencies  necessary,  the 
general  legal  framework  is  similar  to  that  adopted  bj'  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territories. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Federal  District  and  of  the  Territory  of  Lower 
California  (a)  proclaims  the  general  bases  regulating  labor  conditions  in 
those  regions,  and  the  civil  codes  of  the  various  States  are  in  close 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  code.  The  code  takes  up  the 
relations  of  domestic  service,  day  labor,  task  labor,  apprenticeship,  etc. 

According  to  the  civil  code,  domestic  service  is  that  which  is  ren- 
dered for  remuneration  to  one  person  by  another  living  with  him. 
The  period  must  be  limited,  since  perpetual  contracts  are  null.  The 
contract  of  service  is  supposed  to  end  with  the  completion  of  the 
purpose  which  is  its  object,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  hiring  of  wet- 
nurses,  the  contract  lasts  during  the  whole  period  of  lactation.  In 
case  there  is  no  express  agreement  as  to  remuneration  or  wages,  the 
custom  of  the  place  determines,  account  being  taken  of  the  class  of 
work  and  the  age,  sex,  and  aptitude  of  the  employee.  If  the  agree- 
ment does  not  relate  to  a  certain  determined  service,  the  servant  is 
obliged  to  do  ever3'^thing  compatible  with  his  health,  state,  power, 
aptitude,  or  condition.  If  the  contract  is  made  without  fixed  time, 
either  party  may  conclude  it  at  will,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  one  week's  notice  shall  be  given  by  either  party,  although  it  is  also 
understood  that  the  employer  can  discharge  the  servant  immediately 
by  paying  him  one  week's  wages.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  servant 
enters  into  an  agreement  to  work  for  a  certain  specified  time,  he  can 
not  leave  the  service,  without  just  cause,  before  the  completion  of 
the  period  so  agreed  upon. 

By  just  causes  are  here  understood  the  necessity  to  comply  with 
legal  obligations  or  obligations  contracted  before  the  present  agree- 
ment, the  manifest  danger  of  some  considerable  harm  or  evil,  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  his  obligations,  the  sickness  of 
the  servant  or  impossibility  for  him  to  perform  the  service,  or,  finally, 

aCodigo  Civil  del  Distrito  Federal  yTerritorio  de  la  Baja  California  Reformado  en 
virtud  de  la  autorizacion  concedida  al  Ejecutivo  por  decreto  de  14  de  Diciembre  de 
1883,  Mexico,  1899. 
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the  change  of  residence  of  the  employer  to  a  place  which  does  not  suit 
the  servant.  If  the  sen'ant  leaves  with  just  cause,  he  may  claim  all 
wages  already  earned  and  still  due  him;  if  he  leaves  without  just  cause, ' 
he  loses  the  right  to  recover  such  wages,  and  is,  moreover,  liable  for 
such  damage  or  prejudice  as  may  result  to  his  employer  by  bis  illegal 
separation. 

The  employer  of  the  domestic  servant  is  also  prohibited  from  dis- 
charging him  without  just  cause,  provided  the  agreement  is  for  a  cer- 
tain specified  time.  By  just  causes  are  here  meant  the  inability  of  the 
servant  to  perform  the  work  agreed  upon,  the  vice,  malady,  or  bad 
deportment  of  the  seiTant,  or,  finally,  the  insolvency  of  the  employer. 
If  the  employer  discharges  his  servant  before  the  time  contracted  for, 
and  without  just  cause,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  contract. 

The  servant  is  obliged  to  treat  his  employer  with  respect  and  to 
obey  him  in  everything  which  is  not  illegal  or  not  contrary  to  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  to  perform  his  work  with  loyalty  and  with 
all  the  diligence  in  his  power,  to  take  care  of  the  things  which  he 
receives  for  his  service  and  to  avoid  any  injurj'  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  the  injury  and  prejudice  which  results 
to  the  employer  through  his  (the  servant's)  fault.  The  employer,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  servant  with  rigorous 
exactitude,  to  refrain  from  imposing  upon  him  work  which  will  injure 
his  health  or  threaten  his  life  or  which  is  not  included  in  the  contract, 
to  point  out  his  failings  and,  if  the  servant  is  a  minor,  to  cori^ct  him 
as  though  he  were  his  tutor,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  losses  or  inju- 
ries which  be  may  suffer  in  his  (the  employer's)  cause  or  through  his 
(the  employer's)  fault,  and  to  succor  him  and  to  cause  him  to  be  cured, 
at  the  servant's  own  expense,  in  case  of  any  sickness,  where  the  servant 
can  not  attend  to  himself  or  has  no  family  or  other  recourse. 

The  contract  for  domestic  service  terminates  with  the  death  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  servant,  and  neither  the  servant  nor  his  heirs  have 
a  right  to  recover  more  than  the  wages  earned.  The  employer  may 
deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  employee  such  sum  as  shall  be  reasona- 
ble for  injuries  sustained  by  him  through  the  fault  of  the  servant,  but 
if  he  fails  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  making  the  payment  he  will  not  have 
any  subsequent  legal  action  against  the  servant.  Beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  code,  the  relations  governing  servant  and  master  are 
subject  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  particular  district. 

The  day  worker  (Jomalero) — that  is,  one  who  performs  labor  for 
another  day  by  day  in  retura  for  a  certain  daily  remuneration  which  is 
called  day  wages — is  obliged  to  perform  the  work  for  which  he  contracts, 
according  to  the  orders  and  under  the  direction  of  his  employer,  and, 
in  default  thereof,  he  may  bo  discharged  before  the  day  concludes, 
being  paid  for  the  time  he  has  worked.     The  employer  is  obliged  to 
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pay  by  the  day  or  weeji,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  and, 
in  case  no  time  is  specified,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place.  If 
the  workman  is  employed  for  a  specific  service,  or  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  he  can  not  be  discharged  or  give  up  service  without 
just  cause.  In  case  the  agreement  is  dissolved  without  just  cause  by 
the  workman,  he  loses  the  wages  which  are  due  to  him;  and  if  by  the 
employer,  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  sum  contracted  for.  If  the  work 
is  interrupted  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  enemies  of  the  State  {casofw- 
tudto  d  fuerza  mayor),  the  workman  may  receive  pay  for  the  work 
actually  done,  or  for  the  time  actually  in  service.  The  workman  is 
responsible  for  the  value  of  the  tools,  instruments,  or  other  objects 
which  are  confided  to  his  care,  and  which  he  has  lost  or  spoiled,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  loss  was  through  no  fault  of  his. 

The  contract  of  apprenticeship  made  between  adults,  or  with  minors 
represented  by  adults,  must  be  signed  before  two  witnesses.  In  case 
the  principals  can  not  sign,  it  must  be  done  for  them,  in  their  presence, 
by  some  person  other  than  the  two  witnesses.  The  contract  is  null 
unless  it  fixes  the  term  for  apprenticeship. 

The  contract  must  state  the  time  at  which,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  the  apprentice  shall  commence  to  receive  remuneration, 
unless  the  claim  for  remuneration  shall  be  considered  satisfied  by  the 
instruction  received.  The  master  who  discharges  his  apprentice 
without  just  cause,  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  must  indemnifj^  him; 
if  the  apprentice  already  receives  wages,  he  must  be  paid  for  the  full 
unexpired  term.  If  he  has  not  yet  received  remuneration,  he  may  be 
indemnified  according  to  the  decree  of  the  court.  Just  causes  for  dis- 
charging apprentices  are  the  same  as  those  for  discharging  domestic 
servants.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  apprentice  who  Ls  responsible, 
either  directly  or  in  the  persons  of  those  who  contract  for  him,  for 
any  dissolution  of  the  contract  without  just  cause,  the  causes  being 
here  the  same  as  those  which  permit  a  domestic  servant  to  dissolve  his 
contract.  If  the  apprentice  is  a  minor  and  is  not  legally  represented, 
his  master  has  none  other  than  criminal  action  against  him. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION. 

From  the  very  inception  of  Mexican  independence  there  has  been 
cherished  the  constant  ideal  of  increasing  population  by  means  of  immi- 
gration. During  the  colonial  r%ime  the  Spanish  Government  pro- 
hibited entrance  to  Amoi'ica  to  persons  of  other  nationalities  and  to 
certain  classes  among  the  Spanish  population  itself.  At  the  conclusion 
of  thewarjof  independence  in  1821,  however,  Mexico  had  an  insuf- 
ficient population  for  its  then  enormous  area,  and  steps  were  taken 
as  early  as  1827  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  immigration.  The 
experiment  m  Texas  did  not  result  to  the  entire  .advantage  of  the 
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Mexican  Government,  but  in  1846  a  bill  was  ^gain  presented  by  the 
secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Jos4  M.  Laf ragua,  to  encourage  col- 
onization by  foreigners,  which,  however,  resulted  in  nothing. 

The  character  of  the  attempts  to  encourage  immigration  and  the 
reasons  for  their  failure  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  imperial  governor  of  Mexico  during  the 
short  and  tragic  career  of  Maximilian.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
called  Mexico,  Information  for  the  Benefit  of  those  desiring  to  Emi- 
grate to  that  Country,  January,  1866,  signed  by  M.  F.  Maury,  imperial 
commissioner  of  emigration,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  doors  of  the  Empire 
are  wide  open,"  and  that  the  Government  is  oflfering  land  under  the 
most  favorable  terms  and  private  citizens  are  offering  it  for  nothing, 
in  order  to  secure  immigrants.  Though  even  then  in  its  last  stages 
it  was  declared  that  "  the  Empire  is  daily  gaining  ground,  strength, 
and  support,"  and  the  immigrant  was  assured  of  the  "  dawn  of  a  happy 
era  of  peace."  At  the  same  time  he  was  informed  that  agricultural 
labor  was  very  poorly  paid,  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  averaged  only 
25  to  37  cents  per  day.  It  was  exactly  these  two  factors,  the  very 
low  wages  of  Mexican  labor,  and  above  all  the  unsettled  character  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  that  prevented  any  immigration  on  a  large 
scale.  The  law  passed  by  Maximilian's  government  on  September 
15,  1865,  was  very  liberal.  It  provided  (article  1)  that  each  immigrant 
should  receive  a  duly  executed  title  of  his  landed  estate  and  a  certifi- 
cate that  it  is  free  of  mortgage;  that  (article  3)  such  property  was  to 
be  free  from  taxes  for  the  first  year;  that  (article  4)  immigrants  might 
be  naturalized  as  soon  as  they  were  settled,  and  (article  5)  might  bring 
with  them  laborers  of  any  race  whatsoever  and  in  whatever  numbers 
desired,  although  these  laborers  were  to  be  subject  to  special  protective 
enactments.  It  also  provided  (article  6)  that  the  effects  of  immigrants, 
their  animals,  seed,  agricultural  implements,  machines,  and  tools 
should  be  free  from  transit  duties,  and  (article  7)  that  the  immigrants 
should  be  exempt  from  military  service  for  five  years,  but  should  form 
a  stationary  militia  for  their  own  protection.  The  law  also  confirmed 
the  oi'ganic  law  of  the  Empire  to  the  effect  that  libertj'  of  worship 
should  be  secured  to  all  immigrants.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  law  of 
Maximilian  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which  is  now  enforced. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to  incite  immigration  and 
colonization  are  not  far  to  seek.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  conditions  in  Mexico  were  by  no  means  stable,  and  property 
and  even  life  were  not  always  safe.  The  fear  of  confiscation  by  tech- 
nically legal  or  frankly  illegal  means,  the  disturbed  political  conditions, 
and  the  consequent  low  state  of  industry  acted  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  immigration.  Moreover,  wages  were  very  low,  the  standard 
of  living  lower,  the  opportunities  for  education  or  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  a  heterodox  religion  restricted,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
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means  of  communication  were  so  bad  as  to  place  any  comparison 
between  the  attractiveness  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  pale  of  reasonable  consideration.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
then  prevailing  ignorance  of  Mexican  resources  and  conditions  can 
hardly  be  alleged  as  a  contributing  cause  to  the  apathy  with  which  the 
country  was  regarded  by  prospective  colonists. 

The  most  earnest  and  effective  effort  yet  made  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try dates  from  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1885  and  still  in  force.  This 
law  bases  the  prospect  of  colonists  upon  the  public  lands.  It  has  in 
view  not  only  immigration,  but  colonization  by  native  Mexicans,  and 
thus  contemplates  in  part  an  increase,  in  part  merely  a  displacement  of 
the  population.  The  law  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  homestead  laws 
of  the  American  Federal  Government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  cession  of  portions  of  the  public  domain  to  actual  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

The  law  provides  for  the  exploration,  measurement,  and  division  of 
the  vacant  public  lands  {terrenoa  haldioa)  for  the  benefit  of  colonists 
or  settlers  (whether  native  or  foreign)  who  solicit  the  land  from  the 
Government  or  its  representatives.  If  the  petitioners  have  the  neces- 
sary desirable  qualities  they  are  ceded  a  tract  of  247  acres  (100  hec- 
tares). This  cession  is  at  first  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  or  deposit,  but 
the  legal  title  vests  in  the  settler  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  cultivated 
the  land,  and  if  within  a  certain  specified  time  he  does  not  abandon  the 
property  or  permit  it  to  fall  back  into  its  native  state.  The  petition 
to  obtain  lands  is  secured  in  Mexico  from  the  department  of  public 
promotion  {Fomento),  and  in  foreign  countries  from  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  representatives  or  persons  or  companies  authorized  by  them. 

Settlers  or  colonists  enjoy  for  the  period  of  ten  years  exemption 
from  military  service,  from  all  imposts  except  municipal  taxes  on  real 
estate,  and  from  the  payment  of  all  customs  duties  on  the  necessary 
utensils,  agricultural  machinery,  etc. ,  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  on  animals  devoted  to  breeding  or  labor.  They 
are  also  exempt  from  export  duties  on  the  articles  of  their  production, 
and  in  certain  coses  they  may  receive  a  special  premium  or  bonus  for 
the  production  of  especially  excellent  articles  or  for  the  introduction 
to  cultivation  of  new  and  valuable  products  before  unknown  in  Mexico. 
For  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  land,  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
before  mentioned  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  year  beyond  ten 
years  for  every  tenth  of  the  area  devoted  to  such  planting. 

Colonizing  companies  may  also  be  formed  for  the  measurement  of 
hitherto  unsurveyed  lands,  and  in  return  for  this  labor  they  are  granted 
one-third  of  the  land  so  surveyed.  It  is  forbidden  them,  however,  to 
sell  the  land  in  larger  lots  than  6,177  acres  (2,500  hectares)  or  to  per- 
sons not  legally  qualified  to  receive  them.  If  a  colonizing  company  is 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  throw  open  a  considerable  tract  of 
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land  for  settlement  and  fails  to  commence  operations  within  three 
months,  it  must  surrender  all  its  rights.  The  executive  may  make 
contracts  with  colonizing  companies  or  corporations,  under  the  eondi- 
tion  that  the  companies  obtain  a  number  of  settlers  within  a  giren 
period,  but  the  contracts  between  such  companies  and  the  actual  set- 
tlers are  subject  to  approbation  and  confirmation  by  the  department 
of  public  promotion  {Fcnnento). 

The  total  result  of  the  attempt  to  promote  immigration  has  been 
inconsiderable.  No  great  movement  of  labor  from  £urope  has  taken 
place,  and  the  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  industries  of  the  country 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  practically  upon  the  native  labor  force. 
The  demand  for  labor,  however,  has  rapidly  increased  with  the 
increa.sed  activity  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  this  demand  for 
labor  and  the  small  result  attained  by  attempting  to  stimulate  the 
Indian  to  increased  effort  have  caused  the  need  for  immigrants  to 
become  particularly  acute  and  urgent  This  state  of  affairs  is  keenly 
felt  and  clearly  recognized  by  almost  all  of  the  large  employers  of 
labor,  and  particularly  by  the  proprietor  of  estates.  Representatives 
of  this  class  state  that  the  Indian  population,  great  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Indians  withdraw  themselves  from  any  regular  labor 
and  prefer  to  wander  in  the  fields,  forests,  and  mountains,  obtaining 
a  bare  livielihood  by  the  collection  of  various  raw  materials  for  small 
indastrios.  The  labor  of  the  Indian  is  claimed  to  be  more  like  that  of 
a  machine  than  like  that  of  an  intelligent  man.  The  majority  of  the 
agricultural  workers  are  too  ignorant  for  the  use  of  machines,  and 
even  the  overseers  and  proprietors  of  the  haciendas  are  not  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  break  their  long  established  routine  of  bad  methods  and 
to  profitably  employ  labor  of  a  high  quality. 

"The  four  million  Indians,"  says  a  representative  of  the  planting 
class,  (rt)  "who  exist  in  the  Mexican  territory,  are  hardly  producers. 
*  *  *  The  Indians,"  he  continues,  "arc  a  burden  which  the  Mexi- 
cans must  carry;  without  education  of  any  kind,  they  arc  a  hindrance 
to  progress,  an  obstacle  to  our  advance.  Of  another  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation it  may  be  said  that,  though  not  in  the  same  state  of  i^orance 
as  the  Indians,  it  is  still  not  a  productive  class."  He  further  states 
that  the  territory  of  Mexico  could  contain  four  or  five  times  the  present 
population,  and  that  the  example  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
Briizil  should  stimulate  Mexico  to  obtain  intelligent  workmen,  in  order 
to  educate  the  natives,  and  that  no  time  shotild  be  lost  in  this  effort. 
"  Wc  can  not  become  great  by , ourselves;"  he  concludes,  "in  order  to 
produce  more,  we  require  the  colonizing  element." 

a  See  an  article  in  ttie  Boletfn  de  la  Socicdad  Agrfcola  Mexicana,  entitled  Las 
Nece.-'idaiU'a  de  Nuestra  Agricultura,  reproduced  in  El  Economieta  Mexicano,  1900, 
June  22  and  29  and  July  6. 
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The  problem  of  inducing  immigration  from  Europe,  with  which 
Mexico  is  now  confronted,  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
would-be  immigrant,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  skilled  work- 
men, is  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  competition  with  a  population 
with  a  lower  standard  of  life  than  his  own,  and  earning  wages  which 
(expressed  in  gold  at  least)  are  considerably  below  what  he  can  earn 
in  the  home  coimtry.  The  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborere  in 
Mexico  are  not  apt  to  be  much  of  an  incentive  to  the  prospective 
immigrant  from  Germany  or  Italy.  In  a  conference  with  a  committee 
sent  to  him  some  months  ago  by  the  Mexican  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Italian  minister  in  Mexico  stated  that  of  the  two  classes  of  Italians 
who  might  come  to  Mexico — ^the  Sicilians  and  the  Calabrians — the  first 
would  come  for  a  smaller  salary,  but  would  add  little  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  general  standard  of  life  of  the  country,  while  the  other 
would  not  come  unless  the  agricultural  wages  were  much  higher  than 
at  present,  as  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  they  earned  in  their  own 
country  an  equivalent  of  $2.50  Mexican  currency  per  day.  With 
regard  to  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  ti'opical  Mexico,  he 
stated  that  in  no  case  could  the  Italian  immigrant  be  considered  as 
available,  as  the  experience  in  Brazil  had  clearly  shown  that  the  Italian 
would  not  work  efficiently  in  such  climes  at  an  altitude  of  less  than 
1,000  meters. (3, 281  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (a) 

Mexico  has  a  greater  probability  of  obtaining  immigrants  from 
Italy,  ho-wever,  than  from  any  other  European  country.  That  coun- 
try, with  its  prolific  population,  is  turning  out  immense  numbers  of 
emigrants  and  is  peopling,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  available  ter- 
ritory in  Latin  America.  Thus,  in  1895),  there  was  a  total  of  106,846 
persons  over  14  years  of  age  peimanently  emigrating,  and  of  these 
65,206  were  agiiculturists  or  engaged  in  agricultural  labor.  What 
has  been  done  in  Argentina  it  is  hoped  to  do  in  Mexico,  and  the  chief 
reliance  of  those  who  desire  immigration  appears  to  be  Italy.  Of  the 
total  emigration  from  Italy,  however,  only  a  very  smalt  percentage 
has  gone  to  Mexico  or  Central  America.  In  1899  the. emigration  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  (including  Guatemala,  San  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica)  was  only  606,  of  whom  600 
were  permanent.  Of  these  606,  316  came  from  Campania  (281  from 
Salerno  and  35  from  Naples),  11  from  Abruzzi,  25  from  Piedmont, 
and  53  from  Lombardy.  In  1898  the  emigration  amounted  to  but  568 
permanent  and  66  temporary  emigrants.  Of  this  total  of  634  (both 
permanent  and  tempoi-ary),  461  came  from  Campania  (of  whom  256 
were  from  Naples  and  204  from  Salerno),  52  from  Abi-uzzi,  44  from 
Piedmont,  and  20  from  Lombardy.  (b) 

a  See  El  Economista  Mexicano,  Mexico,  July  13,  1901,  pages  279,  280,  as  repro- 
duced from  the  Boletfn  de  la  Sociedad  Agrfcola  Mexicana. 

fr  Statistica  della  Emigrazione  Italiana,  avvennta  negli  anni  1898  e  1899,  Boma  1900. 
Ministero  di  Aj^coltara,  Indnstria  e  Commercio,  Direrione  Generate  della  Statistica. 
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In  order  that  there  should  be  a  large  emigration  to  Mexico  from 
any  country,  such  as  Italy,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  establish 
a  superiority  in  Mexican  conditions  over  those  of  Italy,  but  equally  to 
establish  the  same  superiority  over  all  other  countries  which  are  equally 
accessible  to  the  Italian  emigrant.  This,  at  the  preseni  time,  it  seems 
impossible  to  do.  The  great  bulk  of  Italian  emigration  to  Latin 
America  has  gone  to  Argentina,  which  offers  great  attractions  to 
prospective  emigrants.  Thus  during  the  period  from  1857  to  1899, 
inclusive,  there  was  a  total  immigration  to  Argentina  (first-class  pas- 
sengers excluded)  of  2,564,391  persons,  and  a  total  emigration  (first- 
class  passengers  excluded)  of  882,596,  leaving  a  total  net  immigra- 
tion for  the  forty-three  years  of  1,681,795.  Of.  the  1,850,226  who 
arrived  in  Argentina  directly  from  over  sea,  disregarding  714,165  per- 
sons who  came  by  way  of  Montevideo,  1,146,407,  or  about  five-eighths, 
were  Italians,  340,696  Spaniards,  159,476  French,  33,610  English,  29,674 
Austrian,  24,518  Swiss,  27,074  Germans,  18,965  Belgians,  and  69,806 
from  other  countries,  (a)  The  net  immigration  during  this  period  was 
almost  as  great  (97  per  cent)  as  the  total  population  of  the  country  in 
1869,  and  was  about  43  per  cent  as  great  as  the  entire  population  in 
1895.  The  attraction  of  Argentina  consists  in  its  very  large  area, 
which  is  about  two  and  one-third  times  that  of  Mexico,  and  its  sparse 
population,  which  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  Mexico,  and  the 
great  demands  both  for  skilled  and  for  unskilled  labor,  which  the  grow- 
ing industry  of  that  country  requires.  The  advantage  of  Argentina 
also  consists  in  its  almost  exclusively  European  population  and  in  the 
absence  of  large  masses  of  Indians  with  a  low  standard  of  life  and  an 
apathy  to  progress;  (5)  while  the  density  of  population  in  Mexico  b 
probably  over  20  (officially  16.4  in  1895),  that  of  Argentina  is  but  2.2, 
and  the  population  of  the  latter  country  could  be  multiplied  nine-fold 
before  it  attained  the  density  of  population  of  Mexico.  In  consequence, 
Argentina  affords  the  immense  advantage  "in  that  the  immigrant 
immediately  finds  a  good  and  secure  position,  no  matter  where,  since 
all  parts  of  the  republic  are  about  equal  and  for  some  time  have  main- 
tained a  normal  level." (c)  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  agricultural  labor 
engaged  during  the  whole  year  (in  Argentina)  is  paid  72  francs  ($13.90) 
gold  per  month  and  keep;  the  casual  workers  receive  higher  wages, 
according  to  circumstances,  either  with  or  without  keep."  (c)  It  may 
easily  be  seen  that  these  wages  are  far  in  excess  of  what  are  paid  in 
Mexico. 

aAnuario  de  Estadfstica,  1899,  Volume  II,  pages  155-157.    Buenos  Ayres,  1900. 

ftSeeEmilioDaireux,  VidayCostumbreaenel  Plata.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paris,  1888. 
See  particularly  chapter  on  Las  Bazas  Destruidas.  Also  La  R^publique  Argentine, 
Wiener  (Chas.),  Miniature  des  Aitaires  EtrangtSres.    Paris,  1899. 

c  See  report  of  the  Mexican  consul-general  at  Genoa,  Italy,  on  La  Emigraci6n  de 
Italia,  reproduced  in  £1  Economista  Mexicano,  Mexico,  June  2,  1900. 
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In  view  of  the  small  immigration  of  Europeans  to  Mexico  and  the 
imperious  demands  of  tropical  agriculture,  the  planters,  constructors 
of  railways,  and  other  employers  of  labor  in  Mexico  have  turned  their 
attention  to  China  as  the  best  source  for  obtaining  large  numbers  of 
unskilled  laborers.  Hitherto  the  immigration  of  Chinese  has  not  been 
very  extensive  or  entirely  successful,  and  it  was  particularly  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  immigration  that  a  "treaty  of  amity,  trade,  and 
navigation  between  Mexico  and  China"  was  concluded  in  Washington, 
December  14,1899,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  and 
Mexican  governments  in  that  city,  (a)  This  treaty  declared  (article  4) 
that  "  the  Chinese  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  travel  through  all  the 
territory  of  Mexico  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and 
do  not  violate  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country,"  but  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  (article  5)  "  disapprove  of  every  act  of  violence 
or  trickery  which  might  be  committed  in  the  ports  of  China,  or  any- 
where else,  for  the  purpose  of  expatriating  Chinese  subjects  against 
their  will."  It  also  provided  (article  12)  that  the  engagement  by  con- 
tract of  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  country  as  laborers,  servants,  or  the 
like,  in  plantations,  mills,  shops,  business  establishments,  or  private 
families  in  the  other  country,  shall  be  subject  to  rules  to  be  established 
by  mutual  agreement  between  both  high  contracting  parties.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  treaty  Chinese  subjects  were  granted  the  protection 
of  the  Mexican  courts  on  the  same  terms  as  Mexicans  themselves,  or 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favored  foreign  nation. 

While  the  Mexican  Government  is  thus  clearing  the  way  for  a  pos- 
sible immigration  of  Chinese,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-marked 
tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  deprecate  a  yellow  invasion.  "To 
populate  our  country  with  Chinese  or  with  a  larger  number  of  Indians 
would  be  of  little  value"  (poco  Jructuoso)  says  one  author,  on  the 
ground  that  the  immigrants  which  come  should  be  intelligent  and 
should  act  as  a  spur  to  the  native  workmen.  (3)  In  another  article  from 
La  Revista  Economica  y  Financiera,  published  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
and  quoted  in  Mexico  with  apparent  approbation,  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  is  also  treated  in  no  favorable  manner,  (c)   The  effi- 

a  Published  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1900,  and  in  the  Boletfn  Oflcial  de  la 
Secretarfa  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Volume  X,  No.  4,  August  15,  1900.  The  treaty 
was  drawn  up  in  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  English. 

6  Las  Neccsidades  de  Nuestra  Agricultora,  cited  on  page  82. 

e  La  Inniigracidn  Asiatica  en  America,  El  Economista  Mexicano,  Mexico,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1900,  page  46.  The  author  states  that  the  need  of  hands  in  the  departments  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Beni,  in  Bolivia,  resulted  in  arbitrary  measures  to  secure  laborers  for 
the  rubber  plantations,  and  that  since  then  the  first  colony  of  Japanese  was  intro- 
duced. The  Japanese  colonists  were  held  to  be  good,  although  proud  (aUivo)  but 
rather  dear,  demanding  £3  ($14.60)  per  month,  with  board  and  clothing.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cheaper.  The  problem  of  Chinese  immigration  is 
eiinilar,  in  Mexico,  to  that  which  exists  in  Bolivia. 
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ciciicy  of  the  Chinaman  as  a  workinan  is  not  called  into  question  in 
these  discussions,  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  be  will  form  an 
undesirable  element  in  the  population,  and  that  the  native  Indians  will 
be  unable  to  compete  with  him.  It  is  also  feared,  in  certain  quarters, 
that  the  occasional  flight  of  the  Chinese  from  Mexico  across  the  Bio 
Grande  might  possibly  lead  to  somewhat  less  cordial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  is  prohibited  in  the  United  States,  while  the  doors  of 
Mexico  have  been  open  to  them.  While  not  desiring  to  hazard  a  pre- 
diction, evidences  are  not  wanting  which  point  to  a  larger  emigration 
of  Chinese  to  the  hot  lands  of  Mexico  in  order  to  take  over  the  work 
of  cultivating  the  soil. 

At  all  events,  Asiatic  emigration  on  a  large  scale  will  more  likely 
occur  than  will  immigration  from  Europe,  unless  special  inducements 
are  offered  the  latter.  Despite  the  large  demand  for  labor  wages  in 
Mexico  are  very  low,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  labor  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  proportional  effect  in  increasing  the  remuneration 
of  labor,  when  expressed  in  gold.  The  Mexican  people  appear  to  be 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  since  it  appears  that  the  large  body  of  labor 
can  not  improve  until  immigration  takes  place,  and  that  immigration 
can  not  take  place  until  the  condition  of  labor  is  improved,  (a)  What 
may  occur  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  not  now  be  foreseen,  but 
if  it  is  desired,  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  immediate  future,  to  attract 
great  bodies  of  European  emigrants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  induce- 
ments far  more  attractive  than  at  present.  To  effect  such  a  displace- 
ment of  labor  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make  free 
gifts  of  land  or  else  for  the  Government  to  defray  the  expense,  or  part 
thereof,  of  the  passage,  and  it  would,  above  all,  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  general  agency  and  emigration  bureau  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  is  done  by  Chile.  (J)  The  immigration  to  Chile  b  yet  small,  but 
large  sums  are  being  expended  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  it 

While,  however,  no  great  immigration  of  unskilled  labor  may  be 
anticipated,  it  is  probable  that  a  cei-tain  number  of  foreign  workmen 
will  always  be  in  demand  for  the  more  sldlled  occupations.  In  the 
Republic  there  is  quite  a  number  of  Americans,  Spaniards,  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Italians  emplo3'cd  in  occupations  which  require  a 

a  This  dilemma  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  confronted  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment a  generation  ago,  when  the  railroads  leading  to  the  United  States  could  not  be 
built  without  the  country  being  richer  and  more  peaceable  and  when  the  wealth 
and  security  of  the  country  could  not  be  advanced  without  the  railroads.  In  thia 
case  the  Government  obviated  the  whole  difficulty  by  itself  assuming  the  risks  of  the 
"operation  in  the  form  of  a  railroad  guaranty.  The  analogy  in  the  present  case  is 
not  difficult  to  find. 

6For  the  Chilean  attempts  to  induce  immigration  see  Nicolds  Vega,  La  Inmigra(d6n 
Europda  en  Chile,  1882  to  1895.  Agenda  General  de  Colonizaci6n  del  Gobiemo  de 
Chile,  Paris,  1896. 
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certain  degree  of  skill,  and  the  demand  for  such  labor  aa  can  not 
■well  be  done  by  Mexicans,  while  not  great,  is  at  all  events  intense. 
According  to  the  repoi-ts  of  the  Italian  minister  in  Mexico,  the  field 
for  employment  of  comparatively  cheap  Italian  labor  is  very  good, 
especially  if  the  persons  .who  go  there,  whether  agriculturists,  horti- 
culturists, miners,  railway  employees,  or  persons  engaged  in  trade,  are 
good  workmen  and  specialists.  The  field,  however,  is  not  entirely 
attractive,  since  the  wages  at  start  are  not  very  high,  and  all  reports 
agree  that  no  one  should  be  cncoui-aged  to  go  to  Mexico  unless  he  is 
satisfied  to  commence  with  a  small  salary  and  to  endure  discomforts,  if 
not  privations,  to  which  he  may  not  have  been  accustomed  at  home. 
There  is  demand,  however,  for  mechanical  operatives — blacksmiths, 
masons,  stonecutters,  electricians,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  skilled 
work  of  any  sort. 

The  opportunities  for  skilled  labor  in  Mexico  are  treated  in  a  num- 
ber of  books,  publications,  and  official  reports.  The  most  recent  and 
probably  the  best  statement,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
reports  of  the  Italian  minister  in  Mexico.  He  says  that  in  order  to 
find  work  in  Mexico  it  is  advisable  that  every  immigrant  provide  him- 
self with  a  legal  certificate  of  his  good  conduct.  He  especially  warns 
recent  inmates  of  prisons  or  poorhouses,  or  persons  who  are  too  old, 
or  who  suffer  from  chronic  diseases,  from  entering  into  a  life  which 
will  be  full  of  fatigues,  since  such  persons  will  probably  be  repatriated, 
and  become  thereby  a  greater  burden  to  the  mother  country.  "As  a 
result  of  special  circumstances,  relating  to  recent  events,  the  Italian 
emigration  has  here  lost  much  of  the  esteem"  which  it  formerly 
enjoyed.  In  Mexico  the  preference  is  for  workmen  from  Venice, 
Liombardy,  and  Piedmont.  He  warns  intending  emigrants  of  the 
necessary  privations  and  troubles  at  first,  and  states  specifically  that 
wine  is  dear,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it  good  and  wholesome.  If 
the  intending  emigrant  is  married,  and  his  wife  is  a  good  housekeeper, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  her,  especially  if  she  is  adept  at  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  sewing.  Finally,  he  points  out  the  success  that  will 
attend  immigrants  who  are  honest,  patient,  industrious,  economical, 
and  persevering,  (a) 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  Americans  emi- 
grating to  Mexico  in  large  numbers.  All  authorities  agree  that  there 
is  no  field  in  Mexico  under  present  conditions  for  great  numbers 
of  Americans,  and  the  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  warned  Americans  against  going  to  Mexico  without 
money,  without  knowledge  of  the  countr}',  and  without  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  and  well-paid  position.     The  difficulties  presented  by 

a  See  Bolletino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri  Parte  Amministrativa  e  Notiziario. 
Rome,  January,  1899,  August,  1900,  January,  1901.  See  also  tili  Italiani  ml  Mes- 
sico,  November,  1900. 
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difference  in  language,  race,  traditions,  and  training  may  be  overcome 
by  intelligent  Americans,  and  where  the  competition  is  one  of  industry 
and  skill  and  not  merely  of  wages  the  American  is  usually  able  to  more 
than  hold  his  own  with  the  native  employee.  While  there  are  oppor- 
tunities, however,  for  specially  trained  woi:kmen,  particularly  where 
they  can  obtain  positions  in  advance,  the  opportunities  for  unskilled 
labor  are  practically  nil.  The  danger  of  going  to  Mexico  without  any 
definite  plans  and  merely  with  the  desire  to  obtain  unskilled  work  of 
any  sort  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

CONCLUSION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Generally  speaking,  labor  in  Mexico  is  cheap,  inefficient,  unintelli- 
gent, and  untrustworthy.  Wages  of  labor  are  considerably  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  western  Europe,  and  very  much  lower  than 
those  current  in  the  United  States.  The  natural  aptitude  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  even  of  the  pure  Indian  is  far  from  despicable,  but  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  untrained  to  economic  thought  or  industrial  action, 
and  there  is  a  general  apathy  and  disinclination  to  take  thought  of  the 
morrow  and  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  prevailing  low  standard  of 
life.  The  diet  of  the  workman  in  Mexico  is  greatly  restricted,  both 
in  variety  and  amount,  and  in  great  masses  of  the  population  is  so 
deficient  as  to  cause  malnutrition  and  chronic  anaemia.  The  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  more  particularly  lacking  in  energy,  and  while  his 
endurance  is  great,  his  disposition  is  so  lethargic,  and  there  is  so 
studied  a  slowness  alx>ut  his  movements,  as  to  render  his  labor  inef- 
fective and  consequently  dear. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Mexican  workman  is  not  skillful  in  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  although  the  race  possesses  great  aptitude,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  preeminently  successful  in  the  invention  or  adoption 
of  modern  industrial  methods.  The  intelligence  of  the  laborer  is  in 
man}'  places  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  work  which  could  be  more  economic- 
ally performed  b}'  machinery  is  frequently  carried  on  expensively  by 
low-priced  human  labor.  In  some  cases  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced and  subsequently  abandoned  owing  to  the  lack  of  skill  of  the 
employees  and  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  the  way  of  having  the 
machines  repaired.  Even  in  purely  manual  labor,  except  in  certain 
special  branches  where  they  possess  extraordinary  skill,  the  workmen 
are  far  from  adept,  and  uneconomical  methods  are  frequently  con- 
tinued in  use  owing  to  the  traditional  hold  which  they  have  upon  the 
population.  The  greatest  drawback  to  Mexican  labor,  however,  is 
the  low  standard  of  life  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  population.  This, 
although  apparently  improving  at  a  slow  rate,  is  not  advancing  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  render  comparison  with  conditions  in  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  admissible.     The  food,  clothing,  and 
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shelter  absoliitely  required  for  the  maintenance  of  life  form,  in  many- 
parts  of  the  country,  no  sufficient  incentive  for  continued  and  strenu- 
ous effort,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  country  the  food  of  the 
human  laborers  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  live  stock,  and 
their  shelter  inferior.  The  influence  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule,  during  a  large  portion  of  which  the  native  population  was  greatly 
oppressed,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  growth  of  a 
well-equipped  industrial  type  and  of  ingraining  into  the  Indian  char- 
acter certain  defects,  such  as  improvidence,  proneness  to  drunkenness, 
dissimulation,  and  petty  thieving,  which  render  them  more  or  less 
unfit  as  effective  laborers. 

The  improvidence  of  a  great  proportion  of  Mexican  labor  is  to  be 
observed  more  particularly  in  the  tropical  portions  of  that  country, 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  labor  there  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  and  regular  supply  have  led  to  the  existence  of  a  system 
of  labor  based  upon  the  principle  of  indebtedness.  This  system,  which 
works  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  neither  peon  nor  planter,  has  not 
been  done  away  with  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  demand 
for  labor  in  any  other  way.  The  result  of  this  system  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  adoption  of  legal  slavery,  since  it  rests 
upon  the  principle  of  forced  labor,  requires  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  as  an  initial  labor  cost,  robs  the  workman  of  initiative  and 
providence,  and  is  quite  expensive  in  the  item  of  supervision. 

The  conditions  which  have  been  herein  described  are,  however,  now 
changing.  There  was  a  gradual  improvement  during  the  Spanish 
regime  from  the  intolerable  conditions  existing  immediately  after  the 
conquest,  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  acquisition  of  independence  by  the 
Mexicans  laid  the  basis  for  a  still  better  condition  of  affairs,  but  little, 
if  any,  direct  benefit  resulted  immediately.  The  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  actually  dates  from  the  victory 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  more  particularly  from  the  accession  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  present  incumbent,  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz.  Within  the 
last  twenty -five  years  peace  has  been  established  on  a  stable  basis, 
security  has  been  maintained,  brigandage  eradicated,  interstate  taxes 
abolished,  finances  reformed,  railroads  constructed,  and  industry, 
agidculture,  and  mining  established  on  a  stable,  permanent  basis. 

Coincidentally  with  this  material  progress  there  has  occurred  in 
Mexico  a  great  advance  in  education  and  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advance  of  the  people,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  progress  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population  throughout  the 
country  has  improved  in  security,  in  legal  protection,  in  opportunities 
for  labor,  in  regularity  of  employment,  and  in  the  amount  of  wages. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  single  factor  in  improving  the  condition  of 
labor  has  been  the  introduction  of  railways.    The  influence  so  exerted 
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has  been  manifold:  First,  in  stimulating  mining,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
facturing b}'  establishing  foreign  markets  and  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  labor;  second,  by  strengthening  the  central  government  and  secur- 
ing to  the  laborer  in  greater  measure  the  protection  of  the  law;  third, 
by  permitting  the  employee  to  change  his  place  of  residence,  and  con- 
sequently his  master,  whenever  a  better  opportunity  presents  Itself  to 
him.  The  introduction  of  railways  has  still  further  influenced  work- 
men by  spreading  information  of  the  outer  world  and  breaking  up  the 
narrow  proAancialism  of  small  rural  centers,  and,  lastly,  by  creating  an 
immediate  demand  for  labor  throughout  the  regions  traversed.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labor  are  higher  in  sections  of  the  country 
reached  by  railroads,  both  on  these  accounts  and  on  account  of  the 
higher  price  of  food  products  which  prevail.  In  consequence  of  the 
railroad  there  has  grown  to  be,  in  many  parts  of  the  plateau,  so 
great  a  demand  for  labor  that  wages  have  risen  accordingly  and  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  has  been  improved. 

The  general  bettering  of  the  condition  of  labor  has  been  twofold: 
First,  the  gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  raising  of  the  general  level; 
second,  the  change  from  unskilled  to  skilled  labor  and  the  selection  of 
persons  for  the  higher  grade  and  higher  class  occupations.  Just  to 
what  extent  the  general  level  has  risen  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state. 
It  is  claimed  by  one  authority  that  "  the  peon  or  Mexican  day  laborer 
has  advanced  much  more  than  the  same  class  in  various  European 
countries  from  the  French  Revolution  until  the  middle  of  our  (the 
nineteenth)  century,"  and  he  mentions  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Spain  as  the 
most  patent  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Ransom,  stated  that,  as  compared  with  ten  years  before,  it 
might  "safely  be  stated  that,  as  regards  skilled  labor,  there  has  l)een 
a  slight  increase  both  in  the  amount  paid  and  in  the  demand,  while,  as 
regards  unskilled  labor,  the  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  substantially 
the  same." (a) 

From  such  statistics  as  we  possess,  faulty  as  they  are,  it  would 
appear  that  the  money  wages  of  even  the  lowest  paid  employees  have 
advanced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  when  expressed  in  silver.  If 
expressed  in  gold,  the  wages  would  show  an  absolute  decrease  for  the 
whole  country;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  prices  have  not  by 
any  means  fully  reacted  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  that  gold 
wages  are  therefore  not  determinate.  The  increase  of  wages,  how- 
ever, when  reduced  to  a  silver  basis,  is  not  decisive,  although  there 
are  many  portions  of  the  country  in  which  such  an  advance  has  been 
perfectly  clear. 

The  second  method  by  which  laboring  conditions  have  been  improved 
is  by  the  change  from  unskilled  to  skilled  labor  and  by  the  attraction 

aSee  Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries,  etc.,  Volume  XIII,  AVashington,  1896. 
Report  by  M.  W.  Ransom,  United  States  minister,  on  Mexico,  pages  111-150. 
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of  labor  to  manufacturing.  This  has  been  almost  in  the  nature  of  a 
capillary  attraction,  since  the  number  of  persons  who  have  engaged 
in  more  or  less  skilled  occupations  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population  of  the  country.  The  cardinal  feature  of  labor  is  still  its 
great  and  undue  preponderance  of  unskilled  labor,  which  is  a  sign  of 
a  low  indnstrial  development.  The  displacement  of  this  unskilled  by 
skilled  labor,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
can  be  shown  in  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  mai^ner — positively,  in 
the  increase  of  skilled  labor;  negatively,  in  the  partial  or  complete 
oes^tion  of  various  forms  of  socially  unprofitable  labor.  The  growth 
of  manufacture  is  an  evidence  of  this  evolution  and  is,  in  turn,  aiding 
that  development.  Every  year  .new  industries  spring  up,  including 
cotton  mills,  workshops  and  foundries  of  all  sorts,  breweries,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  railways  themselves,  which  call  into  requisition  large 
numbers  of  skilled  employees,  while  other  occupations  formerly  requir- 
ing large  bodies  of  men  are  now  falling  into  desuetude.  The  occupa- 
tion of  carriers  between  different  States  still  employs  many  men,  but 
the  demand  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  former  years,  especially  in 
view  of  the  immense  increase  in  internal  commerce.  The  burro,  or 
donkey,  still  competes  with  the  railroads  on  short  distances,  but  for  a 
long  haul  the  steam  horse  easily  outruns  its  humble  competitor,  and 
the  muleteer  is  now  relegated  to  a  lesser  sphere  of  activity  and  a  lower 
position  in  the  national  economy.  The  driver  of  the  mule  car  is  slowly 
giving  way  to  the  trained  motormau,  and  before  long  the  vast  anny 
of  cargadores,  or  porters,  will  go  the  way  which  in  other  cities  has 
been  trod  by  the  lefladores  and  aguadores — the  ' '  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water." 

While  this  displacement  of  unskilled  by  skilled  laborers  is  necessary 
to  the  economic  and  political  progress  of  Mexico,  and  an  indispensable 
condition  of  its  future  healthful  evolution,  it  is  naturally  a  matter  of 
public  policy  not  to  permit  the  development  to  proceed  too  rapidly, 
since  the  powers  of  adaptation  of  the  great  uneducated  masses  are 
small,  and  the  sudden  displacement  and  enforced  nonemployment  of 
great  bodies  of  men  would  work  social  harm  and  might  possibly  evoke 
political  disturbances.  The  administration,  however,  is  steadily  pro- 
moting a  gradual  change  in  this  direction,  and  an  intelligent  body  of 
skilled  laborers  is  growing  up  and  contending  with  foreigners  for  the 
better  paid  positions.  This  development  can  be  clearly  perceived 
working  itself  out  in  wage  contests.  While  at  their  inception  most 
new  enterprises  import  their  skilled  labor  or  draw  it  from  the  resi- 
dent population  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  not  a  long  while  before  the 
high-priced  foreigner  is  displaced  by  the  native  workman.  The 
natives  are  frequently  considered  less  reliable  in  ordinary  times,  but 
are  usually  more  docile  and  subordinate,  not  unintelligent,  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  pay  than  that  demanded  by  foreign  workmen. 
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In  Mexico  it  may  be  said  that  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  remuneration  of  labor  have  been  a  result  rather  of  outside  influ- 
ences than  of  any  agitation  or  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  and  the  indications  for  the  immediate  future  point  to 
the  same  influences  working  in  the  same  direction.  A  class  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  workers,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  industrial,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Republic,  and  no 
representation  of  such  a  class  is  sought  in  the  arbitration  of  wages  or 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  no  wage  contest  on  a  large  scale  between  organized  employees 
and  employers  of  large  masses  of  labor.  Both  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  still  largely  a  matter  of  tradition,  and  the  improve- 
ment that  is  taking  place  appears  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  forces 
outside  the  great  masses  of  workmen  themselves. 

The  great  levers  by  which  the  labor  of  the  country  can  be  raised  to 
a  higher  level  are  universal  education,  both  academic  and  industrial, 
European  immigration,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The 
national  government  has  already  made  great  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  aim.  Laws  making  education  compulsory  have  been  passed 
and  schools  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  while  free 
compulsory  education  has  not  yet  been  rigorously  carried  into  effect, 
progress  in  this  line  has  been  very  great.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  effect,  both  on  the  literacy  of  the  popula- 
tion and  its  general  adaptability  for  work  of  a  high  grade,  is  being 
increasingly  felt. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  is  also  effecting  a  change  in  the 
character  of  labor  by  supplanting  the  unskilled  workman  by  one  pos- 
sessing greater  skill.  The  importance  of  such  a  change  must  be  felt 
to  a  greater  extent  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  industry,  since  at 
the  present  time  Mexico  is,  and  probably  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
come  must  continue  to  be,  a  country  prepondcratingly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  peon,  frequently  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
shows  a  surprising  tenacity  in  his  adherence  to  old  and  bad  methods 
of  cultivating,  and  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  administrators 
and  representatives  of  absentee  owners  of  haciendas  do  not  take  up 
with  modern  improvements  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired.  While 
the  crude  methods,  however,  still  prevail,  the  importation  of  agricul- 
tural machineiy,  especially  of  American  make,  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor  is  mak- 
ing progress.  Its  introduction,  however,  is  largely  handicapped  by 
the  high  price  of  fuel,  which  has  hindered,  to  an  extent  which  is  hard 
to  appreciate,  a  rapid  improvement  in  labor  conditions.  With  labor 
at  its  present  cost  and  with  fuel  at  a  very  high  price,  the  advantage  of 
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using  machinery  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  (a)  In  Mexico- 
tie  question  is  frequently  one  of  coal  versus  corn,  or,  in  other  words,, 
of  food  for  machines  or  of  food  for  men,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  cases- 
where  machinery  would  be  used  in  the  United  States  the  work  is  still 
performed  by  human  labor.  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  as  i» 
evidenced  by  the  rate  of  wages,  is  a  tremendous  waste  and  misapplica- 
tion of  human  labor.  The  tendency,  however,  is  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  in  machinery,  both  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  the  substitution  of  fuel-driven  machines  for  the 
work  of  muscles,  while,  at  the  same  time,  industry  is  becoming  organ- 
ized on  a  larger  and  consequently  more  economical  scale. 

The  industrial  progress  of  Mexico,  which  it  is  here  impossible  to 
sketch,  is  so  marked  that  the  demand  for  new  and  more  eflScient  labor, 
which  is  already  increasing,  will  inevitably  continue  to  grow.  The 
progress  of  the  laboring  class  would  appear  to  be  far  better  assured 
by  an  increasing  demand  for  labor  of  a  high  degree  of  eflSciency  than 
by  mere  insufficiency  of  labor  of  a  low  grade,  such  as  exists  in  ceitaia 
tropical  agricultural  regions  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  European  immigration  is  render^  somewhat  diffi- 
cult by  the  low  rate  of  wages  now  prevailing.  Until  these  wages- 
increase,  or  until  special  advantages  are  offered  to  prospective  emi- 
grants sufficiently  attractive  to  cause  them  to  prefer  Mexico  to  other 
portions  of  Latin  America,  immigration  from  Europe  will  not  be  great. 
With  the  advance  in  industry,  however,  a  slow  and  gradual  progress 
will  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  immigration  of  skilled  workmen 
and  the  building  up  of  a  body  of  efficient  workers  at  home  will  take 
place;  and  this  development,  although  slow  at  first,  will  be  increas- 
ingly rapid.  No  great  immigration  of  Europeans  can  be  expected,, 
however,  until  wages  have  advanced  to  a  higher  point.  The  question 
of  Asiatic  immigration  is  one  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  if 
immigration  of  this  nature  takes  place  on  a  large  scale  it  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  labor  supply  rather  than  vj'xth  the  idea, 
of  improving  it.  The  conditions  are  very  different  in  Mexico  from 
those  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  exact  result  of  the  importation  of  coolies  to  the  hot  lands  of 
Mexico.  The  problem  of  Asiatic  immigration  is  one  of  race  inter- 
mixture or  race  contests,  but  it  seems  probable  that  unless  the  tropical 
labor  problem  becomes  easier  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  strong^ 

ain  the  City  of  Mexico  the  price  of  bitutninoua  coal  of  good  quality  averages 
aboat$20  per  ton,  or  about  9  millB  per  pound.  The  wages  of  unskilled  lat>or  such  as 
that,  for  instance,  employed  in  digging  sewers,  amount  to  62}  cents,  so  that  taking^ 
the  ringle  item  of  fuel  alone,  the  daily  wages  of  one  man  are  equal  to  the  price  of 
only  about  70  pounds  of  coal.  In  a  Northern  city  of  the  United  States  the  wages  of 
■n  unskilled  laborer  would  amount,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  wholesale  price  of  over 
1,000  pounds  of  bituminous  coal.    This  comparison  is  rough,  but  perhaps  suggestive. 
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demand  on  the  part  of  many  planters  to  introduce  vast  bodies  of  Asiatic 
workmen. 

Upon  the  whole  the  most  encouraging  view  of  Mexican  labor  is  to 
bo  obtained  by  considering  not  the  actual  conditions,  but  the  probable 
effect  of  tendencies  now  at  work.  These  tendencies  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  population,  and  while  the  progress  which  has  been  made  has 
been  exaggerated  by  many  writers,  and  while  the  real  wages  of  the 
population  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  many  persons  have  stated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  tendencies  at  work  are  favoring  the 
growth  of  an  independent  and  intelligent  working  class.  The  indis- 
pensable condition  to  its  future  progress  is  peace  and  a  strong,  intel- 
ligent government.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  has  been 
achieved  in  less  than  a  generation,  and  although  the  work  of  uplifting 
the  whole  population  to  the  standard  of  western  Europe  is  a  herculean 
task,  the  .progress  already  made  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the 
result  will  be  achieved. 
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THE  17E0S0ES  OF  CUfCLABE  CEITTBAI  FACTOBT  AST)  CALTTMXT 
PLAHTATION,  LOmSIAlTA. 

BT  J.  BRADFORD   LAWS. 

The  present  study  was  suggested  by  those  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  "A  series  of  investiga- 
tions of  small,  well-defined  groups  of  Negroes,  Jn  various  parts  of  the 
country,"  as  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
January,  1898. 

The  localities  chosen  for  study  were  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and 
Calumet  Plaotation.  They  are  regarded  as  representative  of  the  con- 
ditions on  all  the  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana.  The  two  places  are, 
however,  quite  differently  situated  both  as  to  geographical  position  and 
conditions.  In  order  to  understand  better  the  local  conditions  a  brief 
sketch  of  each  neighborhood  is  desirable. 

CINCLARE  CENTRAL  FACTORY. 

Cinclare  Central  Factory  is  located  at  Cinclare,  West  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  La.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  about  6 
miles  below  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  some  rice,  and  a  little  stock  raising,  are  the 
only  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

The  plantation  has  about  1  mile  frontage  on  the  river  and  is  about 
4  miles  in  depth.  About  two-thirds  of  this  land  is  in  cultivation. 
Besides  Cinclare  plantation  proper  there  are  two  plantations,  known 
as  Cinclare  additions,  which  together  are  about  one-half  the  size  of 
Cinclare  plantation  and  about  1  mile  distant,  are  owned  by  the  same 
proprietor,  and  are  under  the  same  management.  These  two  places 
are  included  in  all  cases  in  this  investigation  as  part  of  Cinclare  Central 
Factory  and  its  plantation.  Silvery  plantation,  about  7  miles  farther 
up  the  river  and  about  5  miles  inland,  is  also  included  as  part  of 
Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  its  plantation  unless  otherwise  stated. 
All  these  places  are  sugar  plantations  and  all  send  their  sugar  cane, 
when  cut,  to  the  factory  at  Cinclare,  where  it  is  ground  and  manu- 
factured into  sugar. 

Cinclare  Central  Factory,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  central  factory, 
only  one-fifth  of  the  cane  which  is  ground  there  being  raised  on  the 
place,  the  rest  coming  from  different  plantations  within  a  radius  of 
about  75  miles  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs  through 
Cinclare.     The  factory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  modern 
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sugar  factories  in  the  State.  This  somewhat  changes  the  character  of 
the  population,  as  there  are  more  men  working  in  or  about  the  factory 
than  if  it  were  a  plantation  factory  and  not  a  central  factory.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ciuclare  are  Negroes,  the  manager, 
overseers,  engineers,  and  skilled  workmen  and  their  families  being  the 
only  white  persons  on  the  place. 

CALUMET  PLANTATION. 

Calumet  plantation  is  in  Parish  St.  Mary,  La.,  on  Bayou  Teche, 
about  4  miles  from  Patterson.  Patterson  is  the  chief  city  of  the  par- 
ish and  the  center  of  the  lumbering  industry  for  that  district.  Lum- 
bering and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

Calumet  is  a  true  plantation,  all  the  cane  that  is  ground  in  the  sugar- 
.  house  being  raised  on  the  place,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  so  that 
here  there  are  more  field  hands  and  fewer  factory  hands  employed 
than  at  Cinclare. 

The  character  of  the  Negroes,  who  compose  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  Calumet  plantation,  is  also  different  from  that  of 
the  Negroes  of  Cinclare.  At  Calumet  a  few  of  the  old  French  Negroes 
and  some  of  their  descendants  are  still  found.  It  is  said  that  the  dan- 
gerous Negroes  from  all  parts  of  the  South  were  brought  to  the  Teche 
and  sold  there  during  slavery  times,  as  such  constituted  ^the  low-priced 
Negroes  demanded  by  the  Teche  planters,  whose  overseers  were  a 
peculiarly  fearless  lot.  If  this  be  so,  it  means  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  present  Negroes  there  are  from  bad  stock,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  comparing  them  with  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  the  State.  There  have  been  no  great  number  of  colored  people 
permanently  imported  since  the  civil  war — only  a  few  each  from  Ten- 
nessee, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  Negroes  of  Cinclare,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  Negro  stock  and  not  descendants  of  a  particularly  vicious  lot 
Migration  is  easier,  also,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Negroes  are 
not  so  confined  to  one  district  as  on  the  Teche,  where  about  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  State  is  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan, 
thb  study  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order  of  the  study  of  The 
Negroes  of  Farmville,  Va.,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin,  No.  14;  that  of  The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Thom,  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  32,  and  that  of 
The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Va.,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Thorn,  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin,  No.  37. 

The  materials  for  this  study  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  July  and 
August,  1900,  and  are  supplemented  and  corrected  by  some  data 
obtained  in  April,  1901.     Having  special  advantages  and  being  known 
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to  the  Negroes,  he  had  no  trouble  in  collecting  the  necessary  data, 
except  that  the  Negroes  were  a  little  shy  at  first,  not  knowing  to  what 
use  the  data  were  intended  to  be  put. 
The  following  questions  were  asked  each  Negro: 


Head  of  family  (name)? 

1.  Namber  in  family? 

2.  Relation  to  head  of  family? 

3.  Sex? 

4.  Race? 

6.  Age  (nearest  birthday)? 

6.  Conjugal  condition? 

7.  Place  of  birth? 


8.  Able  to  read  or  write? 

9.  Occupation? 

10.  Wages  per  day? 

11.  Mother  of  how  many  children? 

12.  Number  of  children  now  living? 

13.  First  child? 

14.  Whereabouts  of  children? 

15.  Defective? 


There  was  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  answera  to  all  the  questions 
except  the  fifth, which  many  were  unable  to  answer,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  them  had  been  slaves  .and,  for  purposes  of  trade,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  know  their  age.  Still  it  is  thought  that  they  answered 
aa  well  as  a  body  of  whites  could  who  were  equally  illiterate.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  questions  were  obtained  from  the  books  of  the 
employers,  so  those  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

There  are  no  special  exceptions  to  make  so  as  to  put  the  figures  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville. 

AGE,  SEX,  AND  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  Negroes  of  whom  record  was  taken  was  301, 
located  as  follows: 

Cinclare  and  additions , 145 

Silvery 57 

Calumet 99 

Total 301 

Quite  a  number  of  those  who  were  working  on  the  plantations  at 
the  time  did  not  live  there  and  they  are  not  included  in  this  investigation. 

Taking  the  Negroes  of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  we  find  that  there  are  181  males  and  120  females — a  pro- 
portion of  663  females  to  1,000  males.  This  is  147.2  females  per  1,000 
males,  or  over  18  per  cent,  less  than  the  showing  for  Litwalton,  where 
the  proportion  of  810.2  females  to  every  1,000  males  was  considered 
remarkable.  It  likewise  shows  a  very  different  order  of  things  as 
compared  with  Sandy  Spring,  where  there  were  1,053  females  to  every 
1,000  males,  and  Farmville,  where  there  were  1,048  females  to  every 
1,000  males,  and  is  very  much  below  the  general  average  for  the  United 
States,  952.8  females  to  every  1,000  males. 

It  must,  however,  -be  remembered  that  these  observations  were 
taken  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  number  of  laborers  employed  is 
the  smallest,  and  that  the  families  usually  on  the  places  were  not  all 
there.    The  figures  indicate  a  large  immigration  of  males,  and  this  is 
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only  natural,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  find  work  on  the 
plantations  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  which  arc  near  the  end 
of  the  cultivating  season  and  before  the  grinding  season.  The  Negroes 
are  migrating  or  cultivating  their  own  little  patches  of  ground  during 
that  season  also.  The  women  are  at  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  in  fact  migrate  almost  as  much  as  the  men,  moving  from 
place  to  place  at  their  own  pleasure,  for  few  of  them  have  very  bind- 
ing ties.  This  migration  of  both  sexes  is  becoming  more  and  more 
noticeable,  and  will  undoubtedly  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  of  the 
race. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  Negroes,  by  sex  and  age 
periods: 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES   ON  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND   CALUSIET  PLANTATIONS,  FROM 
WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX,  1900. 


Age  periods. 


Under  1  year 
1  to  9  years . . 
10  to  19  years 
20  to  29  years 
SO  to  39  years 
40  to  49  years 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

24 

28 

ea 

40 

26 

66 

53 

32 

85 

25 

4 

29 

13 

6 

18 

Age  periods. 


50  to  59  years...., 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years.... 
Age  not  reported, 

Total 


Moles. 


181 


Females. 


19 


120 


TotaL 


Over  10  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  did  not  report  their  age,  which  is  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  in  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or 
I'armville.  A  good  many  of  these  were  undoubtedly  over  60  years  of 
age.  Some  who  had  been  slaves  were  never,  allowed  to  know  their 
age  and  others  could  not  remember.  There  are  116  males  of  voting 
age.  For  sake  of  comparison  the  tables  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring, 
and  Farmville  are  added: 


NEGROES  ON  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET  PLANTATIONS,  AND  IN  LITWALTON. 
VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OB- 
TAINED, BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX. 

[This  table  docs  not  include  65  peisons  at  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmville,  mostly  women  In 

domestic  service.] 


Ago  periods. 

Clnclare,  Silvery, 
and  Calumet,  1900. 

Litwalton,  1901. 

Sandy  EI>rljis,  Ii»9. 

FannvUle,  1897. 

Males. 

rZtJ-^o^^- 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

M-l-lr^^. 

TotaL 

Under  1  year. . 

1  to  9  years 

10  to  19  years.. 
20  to  29  yeare.. 
80  to  39  years.. 
40  to -19  years.. 
50  to  59  years. . 
60to69yettrs.. 
70  to  79  years.. 
80  to  89  years. . 

1 

24 
40 
53 
26 
13 
2 
6 
2 

3 

28 
26 
82 

4 
5 
2 

1 

4 

62 

66 

86 

29 

18 

4 

6 

2 

2 

43 
62 
42 
20 
21 
12 
10 
S 
2 

4 

46 

42 

23 

21 

16 

9 

3 

4 

6 
88 
M 
66 
41 
37 
21 
13 
7 
2 

8 

126 

107 

47 

41 

40 

27 

21 

8 

8 

1 

17 
124 
112 

61 

46 

34 

22 

17 

8 

8 

1 

£6 

249 

S19 

108 

86 

74 

49 

38 

16 

11 

2 

12 

127 

182 

87 

63 

47 

44 

23 

14 

S 

1 

1 

4 

12 

150 

147 

101 

67 

65 

62 

24 

16 

3 

1 

tn 

39 

m 

IM 
Iffi 
9t 
47 
» 
6 

90  to  100  years. 

I 

100   years   or 
over 

I 

Age    not    re- 
ported   

16 

19 

35 

9 

8 

17 

8 

10 

18 

S 

Total.... 

181 

120        801 

216 

175 

S»l 

436 

4.^ 

896 

S88         <H7 

1,2» 
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FitMn  this  table  the  percentages  in  different  age  periods  are  com* 
puted  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  compare  tiiese  with  the  ones 
obtained  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  Farmville,  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  populations  of  three  foreign  countries: 

PER  CENT  IN  DIFFEEEUT  AGE  PERIODS  OF  NEGROES  ON  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND 
CALUMET  PLANTATIONS,  IN  LITWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE, 
VA.,  AND  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Age  periods. 

Negroes 
ofOn- 

clare, 
Silrery, 
andCal- 

trmet. 

oiUt- 
walton. 

Negroes 

of 
Sandy 
Spring. 

Negroes 

of  Farm 

vUle. 

Colored 

popula- 
tion of 

the 
United 

State8.a 

Total 
popula- 
tion of 

the 
United 
States. 

Population  of— 

Ger- 
many. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Cndcr  10  years 

10  to  19  years 

10  to  29  years 

SOtoSOyeam 

40  to  49  years 

SO  to  89  years 

Mto69yeais 

70  years  or  oyer — 

21.0S 
24.81 
31.96 
10.90 
6.77 
l.SO 
2.26 
.75 

26.87 
25.07 
W.97 
10.71 
9.66 
6.48 
8.39 
2.35 

24.97 
12.81 
9.61 
8.44 
&.S9 
4.83 
3.81 

24.67 
26.86 
15.S& 
9.79 
8. 32 
7.84 
8.84 
S.48 

28.22 
25.18 
17.40 
11.26 
7.89 
4.92 
2.88 
2.25- 

24.28 
21.70 
18.26 
13.48 
9.45 
6.38 
3.94 
2.62 

24.2 
20.7 
16.2 
12.7 
10.4 
7.8 
6.1 
2.8 

20.8 
23.4 
16.2 
10.8 
9.8 
8.6 

e.o 

4.5 

17.5 
17.4 
16.  S 
13.8 
12.3 
10.1 
7.6 
5.0 

loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Persons  of  Negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 

Here  again  is  a  very  clear  example  of  the  immigration  of  Negroes, 
especially  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  the  most  active  part  of  life 
and  the  most  desirable  age  on  plantations.  As  in  Sandy  Spring  and 
Farmville,  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  is  increased 
by  the  habit  parents  or  widowed  persons  have  of  going  off  and  leaving 
their  children  with  grandparents  or  relatives,  to  be  taken  care  of  while 
they  roam  around  to  their  heart's  desire. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  place  of  birth  show  that  248  were  bom 
within  the  State  and  53,  or  17.6  per  cent,  without  the  State: 

Looisums 248 

Mississippi 23 

Vii;ginia 8 

Texas 5 

Kentucky • 4 

Tenneseee 3 

Georgia 3 

Alal>ama 2 


North  Carolina... 2 

South  Carolina 1 

Maryland 1 

United  States  of   Colombia,   Sooth 

America 1 

Total 301 


During  the  grinding  season,  when  more  labor  is  employed,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  born  outside  the  State  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
immigration  of  extra  laborers  from  the  neighboring  States  and  even 
from  greater  distances. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  137  m^es  over  15  years  of  age  who 
reported,  38,  or  27.74  per  cent,  were  single;  89,  or  64.96  per  cent, 
■were  married,  and  6,  or  4.38  per  cent,  were  widowed.  The  remaining 
4,  or  2.92  per  cent,  reported  themselves  as  permanently  separated  from 
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their  wives.  There  were  80  women  over  15  years  of  age  reported, 
of  whom  18,  or  22.50  per  cent,  were  single;  60,  or  62.50  per  cent, 
were  married;  5,  or  6.25  per  cent,  were  widowed,  and  7,  or  8.76  per 
cent,  were  permanently  separated.  Of  the  males  and  females  reported 
as  separated  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  legal  divorce. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS.  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  CINCLARK, 
SILVERY.  AND  CALUMET,  1900. 


Males.                         1        '              Females. 

Age  periods. 

single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

ToUl. 

21 
14 

1 

11 
5 

6 
23 
4 

5 
1 

« 

20  to  29  years 

35 
23 
12 
2 
3 
2 
12 

2 

2 

1 

4 

% 

29 

40  to  49  years 

1 

U 

50  to  59  years 

1 

4 

2 

i 

i 

i 

Age  not  reported.. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

* 

2 

3S 

Total 

38 

89 

6 

4 

18 

60 

b 

7 

217 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  OF  THE  NEGROES  OP  LITW ALTON,  VA., 
SANDY  SPRING, MD., AND  FARMVILLE,  VA. 

LITWALTON,  1901. 


Ma 

le?. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Females. 

Age  periods. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Single. 

Maiv 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Total. 

22 

33 

1 

2 

1 

1 

18 
2 
2 

1 
20 
19 
.12 
9 
1 
1 

41 

8 
16 
17 

9 
10 

3 
"1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

6S 

80  to  39  years 

41 

40  to  49  years 

2 

2 

SI 

50  to  59  years 

21 

2 
3 

13 

7 

80  to  89  years 

i 

1 

90  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

1 

2 

2 

4 



Total 

59 

64              7 

2            'M 

65 

8 

2 

231 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

30  to  89  years 

40  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years 

80  to  89  years 

90  years  or  over  . . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total. 


BAKDY  SPRING,  1899. 


77 


145 


59 


143 


28 


PABH  VILLE,  1897. 


81 
108 
86 
74 
49 
38 
16 
11 
2 
7 


472 


15  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years 

40  to  49  years 

60  to  69  years 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years 

80  to  89  years 

90  years  or  over  .. 
Age  not  reported . 


Total. 


J. 


147 


178 


14 


12 


126 


178 


76 


1S3 

187 

120 

101 

95 

47 

29 

6 

t 

S 


743 
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For  comparison,  the  following  table  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
Negroes  of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet,  of  Litwalton,  Sandy 
Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  of  several  foreign  countries  is  inserted. 
The  table  includes  persons  of  15  years  of  age  or  over. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  NEGROES  OF  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  OP 
LITWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  AND  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TIONS OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 

[Tbeper  cents  for  Cinclare,  SUTery,  and  Calumet,  and  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Sprinx,  and  Farmville 
are  comptited  from  schedules;  those  for  foreign  countries  ate  taken  from  Mayo-Smltb's  statistics  and 
goeiologry-  The  figures  for  divorced  are  not  shown  for  the  foreign  countries.  This  table  does  not 
Include  65  persons  at  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmville,  mostly  women  in  domestic  service.] 


Civil  division. 


Percent  of  males  15  years  of 
age  or  over. 


Single.    Married.     J^'^_ 


Per  cent  of  females  15  years 
of  age  or  over. 


Single. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed. 


Cinclare,  Silvery.and  Calumet 

litwalton 

Sandy  Spring 

FarmvlUe 

Fiance  

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 


27.7 
44.7 
S2.6 
41.9 
86.0 
40.9 
39.6 
81.5 
49.3 
40.9 


65.0 
48.5 
61.2 
60.7 
66.6 
53.7 
64.9 
68.7 
44.8 
68.1 


a4.4 

C6.S 

a3.4 

/4.0 

7.5 

5.3 

5.6 

4.7 

6.9 

6.0 


22.5 
24.2 
25.1 
82.1 
SO.O 
36.6 
87.8 
22.0 
43.5 
83.2 


62.5 
65.7 
60.9 
46.4 
55.8 
50.8 
60.9 
62.8 
42.1 
63.2 


56.2 
d8.1 
ell.  9 
Pl9.4 
14.7 
12.4 
11.8 
15.0 
14.4 
13.6 


a  Also  2.9  per  cent  separated. 
b  Also  8.8  per  cent  separated. 
e  Also  1.5  per  cent  separated. 
d  Also  2  per  cent  separated. 


e  Also  2.1  per  cent  separated. 
/Also  3.4  per  cent  separated. 
ff  Also  8.1  per  cent  separated. 


In  the  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  of 
Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Negroes 
of  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  with  that  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.  Only  persons  of  20  years  of 
age  or  over  are  included. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  OF 
UTWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  AND  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  cents  lor  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet,  and  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville 
are  computed  from  schedules;  those  loi  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  of 
1880.  This  table  does  not'  include  65  persons  at  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmville,  mostly  women  in 
domestic  service.] 


Civil  dlvtelon. 

Per  cent  of  males  20  years  of  age 
or  over. 

Per  cent  of  females  20  years  of  age 
or  over. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced. 

dDclare,  Silvery,  and  Calu- 

14.66 
33.64 
15.35 
25.00 

76.72 
58.18 
76.72 
65.44 

5.17 
6.36 
4.23 
6.15 

03.45 
01.82 
03.70 
04.41 

11.11 

7.60 
14.36 
17.30 

69.84 
80.00 
69.31 
56.03 

7.94 
10.  OO 
13.86 
23.90 

oil.  11 

Litw&lton        

02.50 

a2.47 

03.77 

United  State*: 

Native  whites,   native 

28.54 

48.82 
28.06 
25.01 

66.08 

48.65 
66.93 
69.02 

4.74 

2.25 
5.51 
5.40 

6.64 

5.28 
6.60 
6.57 

18.75 

34.88 
15.39 
15.71 

67.88 

58.76 
68.05 
65.02 

12.79 

6.02 
16.21 
18.41 

6.58 

Native  whites,  foreign 

6.39 

WnrM^n  ivllitea. ......... 

6.35 

NAffm^        

6.86 

Total  United  States... 

30.95 

63.83 

4.65 

6.67 

19.92 

66.36 

13.19 

6.5« 

a  Separated. 


5  Including  unknown. 
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As  seen  in  these  last  few  tables  the  conjugal  condition  of  tbe  Negroes 
of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  presents  some  very  marked  oontrasts 
to  that  of  the  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Fai-raville.  The 
number  of  single  men  and  women  of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet 
over  15  years  of  age  is  very  much  less  in  proportion  than  of  either  Lit- 
walton, Sandy  Spring,  or  Fannville.  In  Litwalton  the  number  of 
single  men  between  20  and  30  was  nearly  four  times  the  number  in  the 
same  age  period  who  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Farmvillo  the  num- 
ber of  single  men  in  this  age  period  was  not  far  from  double  the 
number  of  those  who  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Sandy  Spring  the 
number  of  single  and  married  in  the  same  period  waa  about  equal; 
while  at  Cinclare,  Silveiy,  and  Calumet  .the  number  of  single  men 
was  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  men  in  the  same  age  period  who 
were  married.  The  influences  of  city  life  being  absent,  we  would 
expect  to  find  this  the  case.  Of  those  whose  age  was  reported  there 
was  but  one  unmarried  person  30  3'earB  of  age  or  over.  But  while  the 
per  cent  of  single  males  and  females  is  less  it  docs  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  illicit  sexual  intercourse  is  any  the  less.  In  fact  the  con- 
ditions were  found  to  be  very  much  worse  than  those  reported  from 
either  Sandy  Spring  or  Farmville.  There  is  no  aspiration  for  social 
position  to  raise  them  and  to  have  the  good  effect  that  the  writer  of 
the  Farmville  article  thinks  it  is  having  on  the  Negroes  of  that  place. 
He  says  "no  black  girl  of  the  town  can  have  an  illegitimate  child 
without  being  shut  off  from  the  best  class  of  people  and  looked  at 
askance  by  ordinary  folks. "(a)  This  is  not  at  all  the  case  at  Cinclare 
or  Calumet,  where  there  are  numerous  children,  known  by  all  to  be 
illegitimate,  and  yet  this  condition  of  affairs  is  considered  and  spoken 
of  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  compute  the  per  cent  of  illegitimacy 
would,  however,  be  practically  impossible.  Legal  marriage  is  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary.  Of  40  couples  at  Cinclare  who  reported 
themselves  an  married,  and  who  were  known  well  by  the  bead  over- 
seer, only  20  were  legally  married  in  the  church  or  by  the  civil  author- 
ities. This  would  indicate  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  married  per- 
sona, so  reported,  were  legally  married.  Those  who  have  had  long 
experience  with  the  Negroes  of  the  plantation  state  that  even  this  figure 
is  too  high.  Cohabitation  is  the  rule.  Even  when  they  are  legally 
married  (and  this  is  generally  done  after  a  period  of  cohabitation  and 
under  religious  excitement),  they  soon  forget  their  vows  and,  if  the 
impulse  strikes  them,  they  separate  and  live  with  someone  more  to 
their  liking.  Numerous  cases  are  seen  of  two  persons  legally  mar- 
ried and  yet  each  living  with  a  diffoi-ent  person  and  reporting  as  being 
married  to  the  second.  A  legal  divorce  is  practically  unknown 
among  the  plantation  Negroes.  For  all  these  I'easons  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  figures  on  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  38. 
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at  Cinclareand  Calumet;  and  yet  they  are  thought  to  be  representative 
of  the  plaDtatdon  2^^roes  of  the  far  South. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  born  to  each  of 
the  80  females  who  returned  answers,  and  the  number  of  children  still 
living: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  Or  SACH  FEMALE  16  TEARS  OF  AQ£  OR  OVER  REPORTING   AT 
CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  AND  NUMBER  STILL  LIVING,  1900. 


Chil- 

Females 1&V>  19 
yeais  of  age. 

Females  20  lo  29 
years  of  age. 

Females  30  to  89 
years  of  age. 

Females  40  yean 
of  age  or  over. 

Females,  age  not 
reported. 

dren  o{ 

each 
female. 

Fe- 
male* 

Chil- 
dren. 

ChU- 
di«D 
Uv- 
Intr. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

ChU- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
drcn 
liv- 
ing. 

11 

7 

11 

6 

4 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 !       2 

1 

1 
5 

11 

12 
12 
8 
6 
6 

9 
9 
6 
6 
2 
6 

1 
4 
< 
8 
15 

2 i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

J.  .  ,.l 

8 

4 1 

5 

5         .' 

1 

1 

6 

fi 

6 

6 

1 

6 

3 

7 1 

t 

1 
1 

7 
8 

5 

S  ...'..  .. 

:::'.:.\'.'.'.'.'.: 

1 

8 



3 

t 

1 

1 

9 

i 

10 

3 

30 

16 

u 

1 
1 

11 
12 

10 
10 

r' 

r 



1 

1 

12 
13 

1 

18 ' 



6 

11 ' 

1 

K. 

I 

1 
2 

IS 
32 

6 
17 

16 

1 , 

1 1 1 

Of  these  80  women  58  have  had  children.  These  58  have  had  268 
children,  or  an  average  of  462  per  woman,  of  which  154,  or  57.5  per 
cent,  are  still  living.  In  34  cases  out  of  the  58,  or  59  per  cent,  the  first 
child  is  living.  AJl  those  who  were  questioned  on  this  subject,  and 
who  have  lived  with  the  Negroes  all  their  lives,  stated  that  the  birth 
rate  is'  diminishing  rapidly  and  that  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  are 
becoming  much  more  common. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring,  no  &cts  were  brought  out  in  the 
investigation  which  indicated  an  actual  miscegenation  in  progress 
between  the  two  races,  but  concubinage  is  not  so  unknown. 

The  proportion  of  the  Negroes  of  mixed  blood  is  of  course  very 
difficult  to  determine.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  all  the  Negroes  recorded,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  261 
were  apparently  of  unmixed  Negro  blood,  while  40,  or  13.3  per  cent, 
showed  traces  of  white  blood.  This  percentage  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  figures  for  Litwalton,  where  the  percentage  of  mixed 
blood  was  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  75  per  cent;  for  Sandy  Spring, 
where  it  was  estimated  at  from  30  to  60  per  cent;  and  for  Farmville, 
where  it  was  estimated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  But  on  the  other 
band  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cinclare  is  very  much  farther  South, 
nearer  the  "  Black  Belt;"  and  also  that  the  overseers  prefer  a  Negro 
of  unmixed  blood  for  work  on  the  plantations,  and  that  this  influences 
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their  choice  of  hands.  The  figure  is  moreover  at  best  only  an  estimate, 
and  undoubtedly  would  show  a  large  error  if  the  real  facts  could  be 
known. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY. 

Cinclare  has  no  school  of  its  own  for  the  Negroes,  but  they  can 
attend  the  parish  public  school  about  1  mile  from  Cinclare.  Only 
about  30  children,  or  considerably  less  than  25  per  cent,  do  attend 
from  Cinclare,  as  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance.  School  is  open 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

At  Calumet  the  facilities  are  little  better.  The  school  is  held  in  the 
church  building,  which  is  at  the  geographical  center  of  the  place.  The 
teacher  (colored  female)  was  educated  in  New  Orleans,  and  seems 
interested  in  her  work,  and  up  to  date  in  methods.  She  receives  f  20 
per  month,  whereas  the  teacher  in  the  white  public  school  receives  $40 
per  month.  The  school  is  free  except  that  each  family  represented 
there  must  pay  $1  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  incidental 
expenses.  The  parish  superintendent  requires  the  teacher  to  drop  all 
in  arrears,  but  this  rule  is  ignored  in  the  white  school.  Only  about  20 
children,  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  attend,  the  small  attendance  being 
chiefly  due  to  indifference  to  the  advantages  of  education  and  to  the 
required  payment  of  the  dollar.  The  colored  school  is  open  four  and 
the  white  eight  months  in  the  year.  As  at  Cinclare,  there  is  no  compul- 
sory attendance.  The  opportunities  for  education  at  both  places  are 
far  better  than  they  used  to  be,  yet  very  few  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  literates  and  illiterates  by  age  periods. 
There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  answers  to  the  question  whether 
they  were  able  to  read  or  write,  or  both.  For  this  reason,  those  "able 
to  read  and  write  a  little"  have  been  enumerated  as  distinct  from 
those  able  to  read  and  write  as  the  terms  are  commonly  used.  Those 
who  are  put  down  as  being  able  to  read  and  write  a  little,  can  read  a 
few  well-known  signs,  advertisements,  and  the  like.  They  simply 
read  by  remembering  the  shape  of  the  sign  or  advertisement,  and  can 
not  spell  it  out.  In  the  same  way  they  can  write  their  names  and  a 
few  figures,  but  nothing  more.  They  are  not  wholly  illiterate,  how- 
ever, and  so  have  been  given  separately. 


LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND 

CALUMET,  1900. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate. 


Able  to 

readaDd 

write  a 

little. 


Able  to 
read  a 
UtUe. 


Total. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over . . 
Age  Dot  reported. 


4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.    1 

Tout. 


110 


44 

S3 


21 
16 


ISfi 
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UTEaA.TES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND 

CALUMET,  1900-Concludcd. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate 


Able  to 

read  and 

write  a 

little. 


Able  to 
read  a 
Uttie. 


Total. 


FE1ULE8. 

10  to  20  jresrg 

21  toSO  years 

n  to40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total 

BOTH  SExra. 

10  to  20  years 

21  toSOyeius 

n  to  40  years , 

41  years  or  over , 

Age  not  reported 

Total  both  sexes 


15 


178 


17 


31 
27 
4 
8 
1> 


89 


75 
80 
26 
2» 
85 


245 


This  table  presents  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from  that  found 
in  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or  Farmville,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
which  follow: 

UTERATES  AND  ILUTERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  LITWALTON,  VA.,190L(aj 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Total. 


I0to20  years 

21  toSO  years 

31  to40  years 

41  years  or  over  .. 
Age  not  reported . 

Total  males. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to30  years 

SI  to40yeais 

41  years  or  over  .. 
Age  not  reported . 


Total  females. 


BOTH  SEXES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

SI  to40  years 

41  years  or  over  . . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total  both  sexes  . 


78 


12 


55 


16 


56 


53 


111 


26 


40 
26 


4 
166 


45 
24 
21 
28 
2 


120 


103 
64 
47 
66 
6 


286 


a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  37,  page  1146. 
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LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATEa,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  1899.(a) 


Sex  Hnd  age  periods. 


HALES. 

10  to20  vcftre 

21  Io30  years 

SI  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total 

FEMALES. 

10  to  20  year* 

21  to  30  years 

SltotO.vears 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total 

BOTH  SEXES. 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

31  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total  both  sexes 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


102 
47 
41 
41 
4 


235 


193 
83 
75 
77 
6 


434 


17 


Illiterate. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


54 


130 


12 


21 


a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  32,  pages  68  and  69. 
LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  FARMVILLE,  VA., 


Sex  and  age  periods. 

Able  to 

read  and 

write. 

Able  to 
read. 

Illiter- 
ate. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

MALES. 

10  to  20  years , 

97 
88 
30 
31 
1 

49 
16 

7 
IS 

1 

45 
26 
10 
80 
1 

4 
1 

H6 

a 

47 

6 

1 

W 

Ago  uot  reported......*........,.... ••..........,.. 

4 

TotiU 

200 

86 

162 

U 

m 

FKMALE8. 

96 
52 
28 
10 

21 
21 
17 
14 

34 
28 
28 
116 

8 

1 

154 

21  to  30  yean 

97 

7S 

140 

Age  not  reported 

1 

1 

Total 

186 

73 

201 

5 

465 

BOTB  SEXES. 

10  to  20  years 

193 
90 
58 
44 

I 

70 
37 
24 
27 

1 

79 

49 

38 

196 

1 

7 
2 

M* 

178 

31  to  40  vears 

13t 

41  years  or  oyer 

6 
2 

373 

5 

Total 

386 

159 

363 

16 

924 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  14. 

Of  the  245  persons  reported,  173  or  70.6  per  cent  were  illiterate, 
39  or  15.9  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  11  or  4.5  per  cent  coiild 
read  but  not  write,  17  or  6.9  per  cent  could  read  and  write  a  "little," 
and  5  or  2.1  per  cent  could  read  a  " little"  but  not  write. 

Of  those  reporting  as  to  literacy  in  Litwalton  51.2  per  cent  could 
read  and  write,  6.1  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  42.7  per 
cent  were  illiterate;  in  Sandy  Spring  72.3  per  cent  could  read  and 
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write,  6  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  while  21.7  per  cent  were 
illiterate;  and  in  Farmville  42.5  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  17.5 
per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  40  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  youth  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  on  Cincl&re 
and  Calumet  plantations  is  69.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  19.5  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  as  to  literacy  at  Litwalton,  8.6  per  cent  at  Sandy 
Spring,  and  23. 1  per  cent  at  Farmville. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  Farmville,  the  population  is  divided  into  four 
classes,  (a)  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  reared, 
instead  of  decreasing  illiteracy  the  opposite  result  is  shown,  viz,  an 
increasing  per  cent  of  illiteracy  from  war  times  (40  to  31  years),  when 
it  was  61.5  per  cent,  through  the  next  decade  where  it  was  67.5  per 
cent,  to  the  present  youth  whose  rate  is  69.3  per  cent.  The  only 
explanation  for  this  is  that  the  rate  of  school  attendance  has  been 
steadily  declining.  If  the  race  is  to  be  elevated  the  first  change  must 
be  made  here,  and  some  system  by  which  more  will  attend  school  must 
be  instituted,  either  by  lowering  the  expense  or  making  attendance  com- 
palsory.  These  figures  do  not  represent  an  exceptional  case  but  are 
representative  of  plantation  Negro  labor. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES. 

The  occCipations  of  the  Negroes  of  Cinclare  and  Calumet  are  those 
characteristic  of  a  plantation  community.  Every  able-bodied  man  on 
the  place  is  supposed  to  work  there,  and  if  for  any  length  of  time  he 
does  not  do  so,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain.  All  the  members  of  their 
families  live  with  the  men  on  the  plantations,  and  the  women  are  given 
employment  if  they  want  it  and  their  labor  is  needed.  Old  persons 
who  can  not  earn  their  living  are  discouraged  from  staying  on  the 
plantation  and  eventually  becoming  a  care  to  the  owner,  and  they  must 
move  off  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  who  can  do  the  work  well. 
For  these  obvious  reasons  the  occupations  of  these  Negroes  can  not  be 
compared  with  those  of  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or  Farmville. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  statistics  on  the  number  employed  in 
each  kind  of  work  on  the  plantations,  for  not  only  do  the  occupations 
change  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but  on  no  two  days  are  the  num- 
ber in  each  subdivision  the  same,  for  the  laborer  is  put  at  the  work  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  each  day. 

The  year's  work  on  a  plantation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
cultivating  season,  when  the  cane  is  planted  and  cultivated,  and  the 
grinding  season,  when  it  is  cut  and  manufactured  into  sugar.  The 
month  of  March  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  cultivating 
season,  for  it  presents  a  mean  of  the  months  January  to  September, 
inclusive,  which  constitute  the  cultivating  season.  The  mouth  of 
November  may  be  taken  as  presenting  the  mean  of  the  months  October 
to  December,  inclusive,  which  constitute  the  grinding  .season. 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  14,  page  14. 
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In  March,  1901,  there  were  90  hands  employed  at  Cinclare,  and  of 
this  number  27  were  women.  The  able-bodied  men  were  used  for 
plowing,  although  some  of  them,  with  the  old  men,  women,  and  boys 
under  21,  were  used  for  hoeing. 

They  were  divided  very  much  as  follows: 

Plowing  (men) 32 

Hoeing  (men,  women,  and  boys) 38 

Ditching  (men) 8 

Ode  jobs  in  the  field,  such  as  quarter  draining,  weeding  ditch  banks,  water  boys, 
etc 12 

In  grinding  season  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  has  to  be  hired,  and 
Negroes  come  and  live  on  the  place  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  returning  home  at  the  end  of  grinding, 
which  is  generally  about  the  Ist  of  January.  In  November,  1900,  247 
hands  were  employed  at  Cinclare,  of  which  number  90  were  women.  It 
is  impossible  to  divide  them  into  di£ferent  occupations  as  they  are  used 
for  whatever  work  is  necessary  to  be  done.  By  far  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  men,  and  all  the  women,  are  employed  at  cutting  cane. 
The  rest  of  the  men,  or  as  many  as  are  needed,  are  employed  at  load- 
ing and  hauling  cane,  a  few  in  the  cane  shed,  and  a  number  at  differ- 
ent jobs  around  the  factory,  such  as  firemen,  assistants  for  mechanics, 
handling  barrels,  loading  cars,  etc. 

There  is  practically  no  Negro  skilled  labor  on  the  place,  except  one 
blacksmith,  and  two  or  three  carpenters'  assistants,  who  can  scarcely 
be  called  skilled  laborers.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  preacher  for  the  Negro  church  lived  and  worked  on  the 
place.  He  was  the  only  one  who  had  any  claim  whatever  to  repre- 
senting the  professions,  and  his  claim  lay  in  his  name  only. 

The  figures  for  Calumet  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  given  for 
Cinclare,  but  are  for  an  average  of  six  years  (1896  to  1901,  inclusive) 
for  the  cultivating  season,  and  for  an  average  of  five  years  (1896  to 
1900,  inclusive)  for  the  grinding  season. 

During  the  month  of  March  an  average  of  135  Negroes  were  employed 
on  Calumet  plantation,  of  whom  22  were  boys  under  21  years,  10  were 
women  (15  to  50  years),  and  103  were  men.  These  laborere  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Plowmen 43 

Teaming  and  other  work  with  mules 1 

Water  boys 4 

Cross  drain  men 6 

Hoe  hands  (men) ,• 36 

Hoe  hands  ( women)  10 

Ditchers 20 

Jobbers 15 

Total 135 
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Besides  the  field  laborers  enumerated  above  there  are  hostlers, 
bridge  tenders,  and  whitewashers,  and  a  number  doing  odd  jobs 
about  the  factory.  There  are  also  two  blacksmiths  and  two  or  three 
carpenters  on  the  place. 

It  has  so  happened  that  nearly  all  of  the  ditching  during  the  six 
years  involved  has  been  done  in  Februaiy,  March,  and  April,  these 
men  not  being  employed  the  rest  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  are  from 
neighboring  towns  and  do  not  reside  on  the  place.  The  jobbers 
referred  to  are  workers  upon  the  railroad,  the  levees,  or  the  major 
canals,  wood  choppers,  and  the  like.  Some  years  there  have  been  a 
good  many  of  these  and  other  years  very  few,  according  as  they  have 
been  cleaning  canals,  clearing  land,  or  doing  similar  work.  The  pres- 
ent season  but  three  women  have  been  in  the  fields,  whereas  some  years 
the  number  has  reached  30  in  the  early  part  of  the  cultivating  season, 
while  the  weather  was  yet  cool.  This  only  shows  how  very  difficult  it 
is  to  get  any  average  for  the  occupations  of  the  Negroes. 

In  grinding  season  the  average  number  of  Negroes  employed  on 
Calumet  plantation  is  166,  of  which  number  63  are  women.  All  the 
women  and  as  many  men  as  are  needed  are  put  to  woi'k  at  cutting 
cane.  Of  the  rest  of  the  men  some  are  engaged  in  hauling  cane,  a 
good  many  work  in  the  cane  shed,  while  others  work  around  the  fac- 
tory as  firemen,  coal  rollers,  centrifugal  men,  etc.  The  rotation  of 
work  of  able-bodied  men  on  Cmclare  and  Calumet  plantations  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  as  follows:  Plowmen  begin 
the  year  with  spring  plowing,  harrowing,  etc.  Numbers  of  them 
then  haul  seed  cane  for  planting  or  running  meal  distributors.  The 
crop  once  planted,  many  are  put  to  operating  stubble  shavei's,  stubble 
diggers,  fertilizer  distributors,  cultivators,  corn  planters,  and  other 
draft  implements,  very  rarely  being  given  a  few  days  in  the  hoe  gang 
or,  after  gi*eat  rains,  in  the  cross  drains.  They  also  haul  filter-press 
cake  and  manure,  repair  bridges,  and  in  the  late  summer  shovel  out 
ditches.  In  the  autumn  they  assist  in  pulling  and  hauling  corn  and 
hay,  mow  turn  rows,  and  finally  all  get  to  four-mule  fall  plowing. 
Daring  grinding  as  many  as  are  required  are  employed  at  hauling 
cane  to  the  railroad  or  cane  shed  and  the  balance  at  cutting  cane. 

Hoc  men  do  little  until  the  grinding  season  but  hoe,  clean  levees, 
ditch  banks,  fence  rows,  etc.,  drop  and  thin  corn,  pull  and  house  corn, 
turn,  load,  and  stow  hay,  and  attend  to  all  miscellaneous  work.  In 
the  late  summer  they  shovel  grass  out  of  ditches.  During  grinding 
their  principal  work  is  cutting  cane. 

Ditchere  arc  usually  employed  to  assist  in  planting.  They  then  fol- 
low their  peculiar  work  for  two  months  or  so.  Along  in  May  they 
are  put  in  the  hoe  gang,  when  they  disappear  from  the  place,  one  by 
one,  in  quick  order. 

1110— No.  38—02 8 
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Jobbers  can  never  be  induced  to  do  any  field  work,  except  during 
grinding,  wben  most  of  them  cut  cane  or  work  about  the  sugar  house 
as  firemen,  coal  rollers,  centrifugal  men,  etc.  They  are  generally  of 
little  account,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions. 

Women  drop,  hoe,  and  thin  com,  and  in  the  grinding  season  cut 
cane.  Except  for  a  few  among  the  older  ones,  the  women  make  only 
about  one-half  time.  During  the  cultivating  season  practically  none 
work  on  Saturdays  and  very  few  on  Mondays.  They  do  not  work 
in  bad  weather.  During  grinding  they  lay  off  on  Saturdays,  but  gen- 
erally work  on  Mondays.  They  average  well  as  cane  cutters,  but  are 
otherwise  very  unsatisfactory.  Whereas  few  of  them  work  during 
the  cultivating  season,  not  only  all  the  women  living  on  the  places, 
but  also  those  from  neighboring  plantations  and  villages  turn  out  to 
cut  cane  in  the  grinding  season. 

AH  of  the  Negro  laborers  except  the  ditchers  and  jobbers  are  jwid 
by  the  day.     At  Cinclare  the  wages  are  as  follows: 

Cultiv-ating  season: 

Men $0.75 

Women - 60 

Old  men  and  Iwys 50 

Grinding  season: 

Men 1.00 

Women 75 

Old  men  and  boys 66 

Each  family  is  furnished  with  a  cabin  or  portion  of  one,  as  the  c-ase 
may  be,  free  of  charge.  Negro  laborers  do  not  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  cultivating  season.  They  are  assigned  a  garden 
sjwt,  and  allowed  the  use  of  a  mule  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  also 
the  use  of  a  wagon  to  haul  wood,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  Some- 
times wood  is  furnished  free  during  the  grinding  season,  as  the  laborers 
are  needed  for  plantation  work,  and  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  their 
labor  and  give  them  wood  rather  than  lose  their  labor  while  they 
are  cutting  wood  themselves.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  buy  their 
wood  and  seek  to  occupy  their  time  in  working  their  gardens;  others 
are  too  laz}'  to  work  gardens. 

The  laborer  is  given  a  ticket  each  day  with  the  amount  of  his  wage 
on  it  in  divisions  of  5  cents  each.  These  tickets  are  good  at  the  store 
at  Cinclare,  which  is  run  by  the  owner  of  the  place.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  the  laborers  are  paid  in  cash  for  all  the  uncanceled  tickets 
they  have. 

Cinclare  being  located  on  the  Mississippi  River,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  kind  of  labor  that  is  wanted,  and  therefore  very  few, 
if  any,  Italians  are  employed,  Negro  lal)or  alone  being  preferred,  as 
the  two  do  not  mix  well  together.  In  grinding  .season,  when  a  large 
amount  of  extra  labor  is  required  for  a  few  months  only,  the  Negroes 
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of  Mississippi  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  attracted  by 
the  higher  cash  Avages  during  grinding,  being  about  the  only  cash 
money  they  secure  during  the  year.  They  are  mostly  small  cotton 
croppers,  and  by  the  time  grinding  begins  their  crop  is  harvested. 
There  being  no  other  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  cotton  section,  they 
seek  the  sugar  section  for  the  balance  of  the  winter,  remaining  some- 
times until  March,  when  cotton  planting  begins. 

At  Calumet  the  conditions  are  different  in  this  respect.  The  aver- 
age wages  for  the  cultivating  season  for  the  past  six  3'eai'S  (1896  to 
1J>|)1,  inclusive),  and  for  the  grinding  season  for  the  past  five  years 
(1896  to  1900,  inclasive),  were  as  follows: 

Cnltivating  Beason: 

Men f0.70 

Women : 46 

Grinding  season: 

Men 1.19 

Women 84 

For  the  past  two  years  (1899-1900  and  1900-1901)  the  wages  have 
been: 

Cnltivating  eeason: 

Men $0.75 

Women 50 

Grinding  season: 

Men 1.25 

Women 1.00 

At  the  present  time  (April  21,  1901)  women  are  receiving  §0.,')0  a 
day,  but  an  inci'ease  to  §0.65  is  expected.  Boys,  girls,  and  old  people 
are  paid  proportionately  less,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  laborer  is  furaished  with  a  house  just  the  same  as  at  Cinclare. 
Plowmen  are  induced  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  least  two  or 
three  times  per  month.  No  effort  is  made  to  get  them  to  work  on  pay 
days.  Each  family  has  a  garden  about  its  house,  but  the  people  are 
discouraged  from  taking  any  land  in  the  field,  as  they  never  I'aise  any- 
thing upon  it.  Very  few  cultivate  even  the  house  gardens,  though 
many  of  them  spade  and  prepare  the  land.  They  rarely  have  enter- 
prise enough  to  buy  seed.  These  gardens  are  too  small  to  warrant 
plowing.  The  owner  does  not  permit  the  people  to  haul  their  own 
wood  or  to  use  the  teams  for  any  purpose  except  to  do  plantation  work. 
After  they  have  cut  their  wood  it  is  hauled  in  for  them  by  a  special 
teamster  at  a  charge  of  15  cents  per  load  if  the  wood  comes  from  the 
plantation  on  which  the  people  live,  and  75  cents  if  they  go  to  one  of 
the  owners  of  adjoining  properties  or  to  any  of  the  neighbors.  Wood 
w  never  furnished  free,  but  it  is  sometimes  sold  to  the  Negroes  at  cost. 
The  factory  hands  work  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  buy  all  their 
Wood  the  year  around.    The  laborers  are  paid  in  cash.    Two  stores  are 
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on  the  plantation,  both  rented  out,  which  have  to  meet  outside  com- 
petition. The  plantation  also  has  a  ration  room.  From  this,  dry 
salt  shouldei*s,  flour,  and  meal  are  issued  on  account  to  those  who 
have  neither  money  nor  credit  with  which  to  buy  at  the  stores  of  the 
neighborhood. 

From  the  figures  given  it  is  seen  that  the  wages  in  grinding  season 
are  25  cents  higher  at  Calumet  than  at  Cinclare.  This  is  due  to  the 
location  of  Calumet,  which  is  off  the  line  of  travel  of  the  migrating 
Negroes  and  rather  far  away  for  the  cotton  croppers  to  go.  The  extra 
laborers  at  Calumet  for  the  gi'inding  season  come  from  points  along 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  notably  Amite  City  and  Kentwood,  in 
Louisiana,  and  Osyka,  Magnolia,  Brookhaven,  Hazlehurst,  Crystal 
Springs,  Jackson,  and  Madison,  in  Mississippi.  Some  are  brought  in 
by  neighboi-s  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  city  people  are 
mostly  "  bounty  jumpers "  and  "gentlemen,"  who  prove  unsatisfactory. 
Many  Teche  planters  procure  their  extra  labor  fi'om  parishes  above 
them — St.  Martin's,  St  Landry,  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  Lafayette,  and 
Acadia.  These  are  mostly  "  French  "  darkies,  noisy  but  good  workers, 
who  return  to  the  same  plantation  managers  each  year. 

This  extra  labor  is  secured  principally  through  colored  labor  agents 
residing  at  the  points  named,  who  have  spent  numerous  gi-indings  at 
Calumet  as  cooks,  foremen  at  cane  hoists,  and  the  like.  Several  white 
men  (cane  weighers,  cane-yard  bosses,  etc.),  have  brought  colored  help 
also  from  their  homes  in  Mississippi.  In  every  case  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory.  Very  few  whose  homes  are  at  a  distance  apply  on  the 
place,  and  those  who  do  are  mostly  those  who  have  "jumped"  other 
planters,  leaving  debts  behind.  It  is  not  known  why  the  people  from 
Mississippi  go  to  Calumet.  Those  who  have  gone  ai"e  mainly  lazy, 
ragged,  half-fed  town  boys,  18  to  25  years  old,  and  not  cotton  hands. 
Some  go,  no  doubt,  for  the  journey  and  lark,  their  expenses  being 
paid,  others  because  their  friends  go,  and  others  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
where  food  is  plentiful;  a  few  go  for  what  they  can  earn.  Store- 
keepers at  their  homes  say  that  none  of  them  bring  any  money  home. 
People  brought  in  later  in  the  season,  when  labor  is  hardest  to  get, 
are  generally  of  a  better  class — often,  no  doubt,  cotton  pickers  out  of 
a  job. 

Italians  are  taken  as  well  as  Negroes  at  Calumet.  In  fact  during 
the  six  years  1896  to  1901,  inclusive,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  Negroes  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Italians 
employed.  The  majority  of  Italians  ai'e  new  arrivals  from  Italy  and 
are  single  men.  Six  years  ago  there  was  not  an  Italian  plowman  on 
the  place.  The  present  j'ear  there  are  12.  The  growth  of  an  immense 
lumber  industry  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  attractions  of  town  life 
seem  to  explain  the  decreasing  number  of  Negroes  on  the  plantation. 
The  Negroes  belong  to  a  social  race,  do  not  like  the  steady  work  exacted 
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fey  the  overseers,  and,  being  imitative,  like  to  buy  such  small  proper- 
ties as  they  can  afford,  all  of  which  leads  them  into  towns.  Higher 
wages  in  the  swamps  and  at  sawmills  induce  some  of  them  into  the 
lumber  industry,  notwithstanding  the  work  there  is  just  as  exacting  as 
in  the  fields.  At  both  Cinclare  and  Calumet  the  laboi'er  is  paid  for  the 
time  he  actually  works.  Field  laborers  work  the  year  round  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  They  are  always  given  a  half  hour  for  breakfast,  f I'om 
8  to  8.30  a.  m.,  and  at  least  an  hour  for  dinner,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
When  the  days  are  very  long  and  hot  they  are  given  more  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  often  from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  This  matter  is 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  overseei',  as  is  the  question  of  the 
days  on  which  they  shall  work,  for  if  it  is  i-aining  or  too  wet  to  do  the 
work  the  hands  are  not  called  out.  The  field  laborers  average  about 
twenty  days  in  the  month,  but  the  plowmen  lose  more  time  than  any 
other  kind  of  laboi-era. 

So  far  only  field  labor  has  been  mentioned.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumci*ate  the  wages  paid  to  each  workman  about  the  factory,  as 
they  differ  from  time  to  time  as  the  man  changes  from  one  job  to 
another,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  average  about  the  same  as  field 
laborers.  Factoiy  laboi-ers,  however,  generally  make  full  time,  not 
being  laid  off  by  the  weather,  as  are  the  field  laborers.  The  hands  in 
the  factory  work  six  houra  on  and  six  hours  off  duty,  twelve  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  all,  during 
grinding  season.  The  hands  that  work  in  the  factory  out  of  the 
grinding  season  work  the  same  time  as  the  field  laborers.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  Negro  laborers  is  that  they  never  provide  for  nor 
look  ahead  to  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  make  money  they  become 
indifferent,  and  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  woi-k  when  they 
have  money,  for  they  claim  to  be  sick  and  give  various  other  excuses 
for  staying  away  from  work  until  they  can  spend  their  money.  For 
this  reason  some  planters  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  have  Italian  or  other 
classes  of  laborers,  who  are  always  ready  to  work  for  their  pay,  as 
an  incentive  to  get  the  Negroes  to  work.  On  Calumet  plantation, 
where  there  have  been  a  good  many  Italians,  the  example  of  industiy 
set  by  them  has  as  yet  not  produced  much  effect  upon  the  Negroes. 
The  Negro  is,  however,  so  far  a  creature  of  habit  and  so  readily  con- 
forms to  the  necessities  which  surround  him  that,  with  good  manage- 
ment, prompt  "turning  out"  may  be  made  second  nature  to  him. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  statistics  on  the  size  of  the  families  of  the  Negroes  at  Cinclare 
and  Calumet  who  returned  answers  are  for  the  real  family  only,  i.  e. ,  the 
parents  and  all  children  living  at  present.  It  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible to  get  anywhere  near  the  size  of  the  possible,  and  the  economic, 
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families.  The  economic  family  changes  continually  both  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  Negroes  of  their  own  accord  and  also  by  the  overseere  who 
assign  the  Negroes  to  the  houses.  In  grinding  season  the  number 
per  house  is  greatly  increased.  At  one  time  there  were  22  single 
men  and  2  families  all  living  in  an  old  building  of  two  rooms,  where 
ordinarily  no  one  lives.  Even  the  size  of  the  real  family  will  apply 
only  to  the  time  that  the  report  was  taken,  on  account  of  the  constant 
swapping  of  women  and  children  among  the  men.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried  on  by  the  plantation  Negroes  is  not  realized  any- 
where but  on  the  spot.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  a  largo  majority 
of  them  are  married  (mated)  several  times  during  their  lifetime,  and 
of  those  marriages  which  are  conti'acted  early  in  life  few  last  more 
than  two  yeai's.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge 
even  bj'  the  real  family,  for  sometimes  they  take  their  children  by  a 
previous  marriage  with  them  and  sometimes  they  do  not.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  table: 

KUMBER  OF  CIXCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET  NEGRO  REAL  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE. 


Size  of  faoilly. 

The  real  family.     | 

The  real  family. 

Families. 

Persona.  I| 

Families.  1  Peraoai. 

2f. 
29 
83 
21 
18 
11 
8 
* 

«!             M 

2  .              30 

3  inem^Hjrs , 

99  1)  li  members 

1  1              11 

3  1             36 

90   1 

06              Total 

162  1           6^ 

1          S.» 

a  members 

32  1 

1 

A  table  showing  the  real  families  of  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spiung,  and 
Faraiville  is  also  inserted  for  sake  of  comparison: 

NCMBER  OF  LITWALTON,  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  FARMVILLE  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  ElZE.(n) 


The  real  family. 

Slxe  o£  family. 

Utwalton,  Va. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md. 

Fannvllle,  Va. 

Families.!  Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families!  Persons. 

8 
13 
13 

8 
14 

7 
10 
11 

8 
26 
39 
82 
70 
42 
70 
»! 

7 

17 
24 
17 
20 
18 
16 
20 
11 
11 
10 
6 
1 
1 
2 

7 

34 

72 

68 

100 

108 

112 

160 

99 

110 

110 

72 

13 

14 

30 

2  members 

42 
89 
48 
33 
2J 
16 
19 
11 
7 
5 

84 

117 

4  members 

192 

105 

6  members 

IM 

112 

IM 

2  18 
1                10 

3  S3 

99 

70 

U  members r 

U 

12meinl>cr8 

13  members 

2                26 

2 
1 

26 

14 

15  members , 

17  mem bers 

1 

17 

Total 

92             4fi2 

181 

1,109 
6  13 

249 

1,258 

Average 

5  02 

»0S 

aSee  Department  of  Labor  Bulletins  No.  87,  page  1158,  No.  32,  pages  $7  and  88,  and  No  14,  page2L 
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The  number  of  real  families  of  one  member  each  is  absolutely  larger 
at  Cinclare  and  Calumet  than  at  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or 
Farmville,  although  fewer  families  are  considered  than  in  the  case  of 
Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville.  This  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  good  many  young  pereons  who  have  been  desei'ted  by  their 
parents  and  left  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  number  of  large  fam- 
ilies is  relatively  very  much  less  than  at  either  Sandy  Spring  or  Farm- 
ville. The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  real  family  at  Cinclare, 
Silvery,  and  Calumet  is  3.90,  while  at  Litwalton  it  is  5.02,  at  Sandy 
Spring  6.13,  and  at  Farmville  5.03. 

The  small  size  of  the  average  real  family  at  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and 
Calumet  may  bo  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  there 
are  of  a  lower  average  age  than  those  either  at  Farmville  or  Sandy 
Spring.  The  families  are  all  broken  up  by  the  continual  swapping  of 
women  going  on  among  the  men.  The  Negroes  do  not  seem  to  want 
childi'en,  and  use  all  manner  of  means  to  prevent  birth.  Stillbirths  and 
miscarriages  are  becoming  more  common  all  the  time.  The  head  over- 
seer states  that  the  number  of  births  this  year  has  been  very  small 
and  that  nearly  all  of  them  wei-e  stillbirths.  Fui'ther  than  this,  the 
reason  for  the  small  size  of  the  families  is  not  known,  unless  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Negro  families  are  actually  diminishing  in  size,  though  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  purely  rural  population  like  this  larger  fam- 
ilies than  in  semiurban  communities  like  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville. 

As  has  been  explained,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  figures 
for  the  economic  family  at  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet,  figures  for 
the  real  family  only  being  given.  In  the  following  table  percentages 
of  the  real  families  as  to  size,  based  on  these  figures,  are  brought  into 
comparison  with  similar  percentages  of  the  real  families  at  Litwalton, 
Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  tend  to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the 
diminishing  in  size  of  the  plantation  Negro  families.  No  comparison 
can  be  made  with  the  census  figures  for  the  United  States  and  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  as  the  census  gives  data  for  the  economic  family 
only. 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  REAL  FAMILIES  OP  CINCLARE.  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  AND  OF 
UTWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Per  cent  of  Negro  real  families  of— 

Size  of  family. 

Cinclare, 
SllTery, 

and 
Calumet. 

Lit- 
walton. 

Sandy 
Spring. 

Farm- 
ville. 

16.05 

69.14 

12.34 

2.47 

8.70 
69.78 
26.09 

5.43 

3.87 
63.01 
32.04 
11.05 

2 to6 memb^ni. . 

75.10 

7  to  10  memben*.. 

21.29 

11  membera  or  over .    

3.61 

The  Negroes  on  both  places  still  live  in  the  "quarters"  as  in  the 
times  of  slavery.     They  live  a  little  separated  from  the  other  buildings. 
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A  street,  runs  down  the  middle,  and  the  cabins  are  on  each  side.  On 
Cinclare  plantation  there  are  3i  cabins,  17  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
There  are  two  or  three  families,  or  from  four  to  ten  persons,  in  each 
cabin.  The  cabins  have  four  rooms,  and  some  families  sleep  all  in  one 
room,  using  extra  room  for  cooking;  others  use  both  of  the  rooms 
allotted  to  them  for  sleeping  and  cooking. 

On  Calumet  plantation  there  are  90  double  houses  in  the  quarters, 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  street,  each  with  four  rooms,  and  each  being 
counted  as  two  houses  when  occupied  by  two  families.  Except  for  those 
with  three  rooms,  all  built  of  recent  years,  and  a  few  old  ones,  on  Grand- 
woods  plantation,  erected  by  other  parties  just  after  the  war,  which 
have  but  one  room,  all  the  houses  have  two  rooms,  or,  if  double  cabins, 
four  rooms.  Some  families  also  use  the  space  above  the  ceiling  and 
rafters  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  for  boys'  sleeping  apartments.  Entire 
families  do  not  as  a  rule  sleep  in  one  room  at  Calumet.  If  any  houses 
are  without  occupants,  they  are  those  with  a  single  room  each.  The 
maximum  number  of  persons  in  one  bouse  is  13,  the  minimum  number 
3,  and  the  average  6.11  persons  to  each  house. 

The  Negroes  as  a  rule  do  not  work  any  harder  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  their  families  alive.  Boys  of  12  to  13  years  are  made  to  work, 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  position  of  water  boy  is  much  sought  after. 
Even  boys  such  as  mentioned  are  not  forced  into  hard  work  by  their 
parents  and  are  not  made  to  work  regularly.  More  Italian  than  col- 
ored children  are  worked  and  at  harder  labor,  such  as  hoeing.  As  a 
rule  Negro  parents  who  make  their  children  work  retain  most,  if  not 
all,  their  wages.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  boys  run  away  from 
home  and  become  independent  very  early  in  life.  Girls  do  not  often 
work  before  they  ai'e  15  or  16,  and  these  i-etain  their  wages.  Those 
boys  who  are  forced  to  work  cease  giving  up  their  wages  as  a  rule 
when  they  become  independent  enough  to  run  away  f  I'oni  home,  sa}'  at 
the  age  of  14  or  15.  A  few,  who  are  permitted  to  spend  a  part  of 
their  earnings  themselves  and  who  are  well  treated,  remain  at  home. 
These  are  given  their  independence  by  the  time  they  are  15,  probably 
from  fear  that  otherwise  they  will  leave.  Many  of  the  latter  are  fairly 
good  boys,  whose  fathers  are  dead  or  gone  oflf,  but  whose  mothers, 
sisters,  or  others  remain.  They  generally  marry  (mate)  very  early 
and  usually  separate  from  their  women  within  a  year  or  two  after. 
Fathers,  more  often  than  mothers,  are  the  cause  of  the  boys  leaving 
home  at  an  early  age.  Few,  if  any,  boys  are  supported,  even  in  part, 
after  they  are  from  16  to  16i  years  of  age.  Cinclare  differe  a  little  in 
this  respect,  for  there  the  children  are  more  or  less  suppoi-ted  until 
18  to  21  years  of  age. 

Parents  do  not  charge  board  even  for  grown  children,  though  some 
families  take  single  men  (ditchers,  jobbei's,  and  even  field  hands)  to 
board.    Girls  are  cared  for  by  parents  until  mated — boys  until  about 
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15,  if  they  remain  at  home.  Some  of  the  girls  cut  cane  in  grinding 
season  and  buy  clothes  with  the  proceeds.  If  wages  are  high  they 
hoe,  off  and  on,  during  the  cultivating  season,  but  spend  their  earn- 
ings themselves.  They  begin  very  early  to  get  money  from  the  men. 
Boys,  instead  of  paying  cash  board,  purchase  a  portion  of  the  provi- 
sions, dress  themselves,  cut  wood,  etc.  Both  boys  and  girls  mate 
earl}',  take  houses,  and  set  up  for  themselves. 

Children  ai'e  rarely  a  charge  upon  the  parents  after  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  never  after  they  are  from  16  to  16i,  except  in  the  case  of 
young  maiTied  girls,  who  return  home  after  abandonment  by  their 
husbands. 

The  Negroes  as  a  mle  never  save  any  money,  although  there  are  a 
very  few  exceptions.  They  do  not  know  what  economy  is,  and  will  buy 
anything  that  anyone  will  sell  them  on  credit.  They  never  think  of 
the  morrow,  and  spend  their  money  foolishly.  The  men  buy  liquor 
and  delicacies  and  the  women  gay  gai'ments  and  trinkets.  No  thought 
is  given  to  durability  or  appropi'iateness  in  the  purchase  of  dress  or 
other  articles,  but  only  to  showiness.  They  will  not  provide  wood  for 
cold  weather,  nor  i"ain-proof  shoes  or  garments  for  wet  weather.  They 
will  not  prepare  in  advance  for  any  contingency.  They  are  poor 
traders  and  do  not  know  the  intiinsic  value  to  themselves  or  the 
exchangeable  value  of  any  article,  or  the  relative  value  of  different 
articles.  They  lack  ambition,  and  pi'efer  idlene^ss  and  want  to  exer- 
tion and  plenty.  They  are  careless  and  will  not  care  for  even  that 
which  they  have.  They  have  an  unfortunate '  notion  of  generosity, 
which  enables  the  more  worthless  to  borrow  fuel,  food,  and  what  not 
on  all  hands  from  the  more  thrifty.  They  have  an  inborn  love  of 
gambling,  which  keeps  the  best  workers  among  them  idle  much  of  the 
time  and  poor  all  the  time;  but  woi'st  of  all,  they  have  an  unfortu- 
nate notion  of  freedom,  which  leads  them  to  desire  most  those  things 
which  they  could  not  possess  as  slaves — guns,  ponies,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  moving  about — none  of  which  things  brings  them  profit  of 
any  sort. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

The  only  expi'ession  of  group  life  to  be  found  among  the  Negroes  of 
Cinclai-e  and  Calumet  is  that  most  characteristic  of  the  Negroes  through- 
out the  United  States — the  Negro  church.  "The  church  is,  among 
American  Negroes,  the  primitive  social  group  of  the  slaves  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  replacing  the  tribal  life  roughly  disorganized  by  the  slave 
ship,  and  in  many  respects  antedating  the  establishment  of  the  Negro 
monogamic  home.  The  church  is  much  more  than  a  religious  organ- 
ization; it  is  the  chief  organ  of  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  As 
such  it  naturally  finds  the  free  democratic  organizations  of  the  Baptists 
sod  Methodists  better  suited  to  its  purpose  than  the  stricter  bonds  of 
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the  Presbyterians  or  the  more  aristocratic  and  ceremonious  Episco- 
palians, "(rt)  Thus  we  find  that  the  churches  of  both  Cinclare  and  Cal- 
umet are  well  attended.  Both  are  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  although 
the  one  at  Cinclare  uses  the  Episcopal  prayer  book.  The  church  which 
the  Negroes  of  Cinclai'e  attend  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  fi'om  the 
plantation  in  Brusly.  It  is  attended  not  only  by  all  the  Negroes  of 
Cinclare,  but  by  those  of  the  neighboring  plantations  as  well.  Church 
is  generally  held  at  night,  even  on  Sunda}',  being  a  relic  of  slavery 
times,  when  slaves  were  only  allowed  to  attend  church  at  night.  The 
church  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  assessment*. 
If  the  members  do  not  pay  their  dues  thej'  are  read  out  of  church. 
Assessments  are  made  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  capita  monthly,  and 
every  quarter  pound  meetings  are  held,  each  member  giving  1  pound 
of  some  kind  of  provision  to  the  support  of  the  preacher.  The  past 
few  preachers  that  the  church  has  had  have  been  poor  choices,  and 
uneducated  men  whoso  private  life  was  as  bad  if  not  worae  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  Negroes  of  the  congregation.  They  claimed  to  be 
gifted  by  God  to  read  the  Bible,  and  so  were  accepted  by  the  people. 

The  church  at  Calumet  is  better  off  in  a  good  many  respects.  It  is 
situated  at  the  geographical  center  of  Calumet  plantation  and  is  a  part 
of  the  latter.  There  are  a  good  many  Methodists  also,  but  they  affil- 
iate with  the  Baptists  on  perfect  equality.  The  chui-ch  has  80  com- 
municants. About  one-half  of  the  entire  Negro  population,  including 
children,  attend  services  with  considerable  regularity.  There  has 
been  no  "revival"  foi'  a  number  of  years.  The  executive  board,  con- 
sisting of  seven  deacons,  decides  upon  the  assessment,  which  is  25 
cents  for  each  member  of  the  church  per  month  for  the  pastor's  salary. 
A  general  assessment  of  $30  per  annum  is  also  made  for  mission  work. 
Occasional  collections  are  taken  for  the  incidentals,  viz,  oil,  fuel,  etc. 
The  church  was  built  by  the  owner  of  the  plantation.  The  members 
wish  to  "beautify"  it.  The  male  members  are  taxed  $1  each,  the 
female  members  are  asked  for  voluntary  contributions  of  75  cents,  and 
the  "sinner  gentlemen"  are  requested  to  give  as  libei-ally  as  possible. 
The  owner  of  the  church  also  helps  generously  with  the. "  beautifj'- 
ing"  by  resetting  the  glass  and  whitewashing. 

The  preacher  is  fairly  good  looking,  well  proportioned,  pleasant 
mannered,  and  perhaps  35  years  of  age.  After  having  had  charge 
for  several  years  of  two  churches  (Oaklawn  and  Calumet),  he  spent 
six  years  at  a  Methodist  boarding  school  at  Baldwin,  La.,  grad- 
uating in  the  English  course.  While  studying  he  kept  on  with  his 
pastoral  work  and  the  two  charges  paid  the  expense  of  his  schooling, 
viz,  $6  per  month.  The  people  seem  much  attached  to  their  pastor, 
who  is  called  "  elder,"  feel  very  proud  of  his  education,  and  expect  him 

a  See  Dejartment  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  34. 
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to  remain  permanently  with  them.  He  preaches  at  Calumet  every 
other  Sunday  morning  and  alternate  Sunday  nights.  The  preaching 
is  very  characteristic.  The  elder  usually  prefaces  his  sermon  with 
the  remark  that  he  is  not  feeling  very  well,  sticks  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  text,  speaking  very  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
gradually  drifts  into  a  vivid  description  of  various  thrilling  Biblical 
scenes,  as  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  or  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  in  the  fiery  furnace,  etc.,  reaching  a  climax  in  seeing 
the  New  Jenisalem  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  or  something 
akin.  He  moves  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the  platform  to  the  other, 
goes  through  various  facial  contortions,  perspires  freely,  "hollers," 
and  when  the  whole  audience  is  swaying,  moaning,  surging,  and 
shouting  under  intense  excitement,  the  preacher  drops  his  voice  for 
a  sentence  and  sits  down  exhausted. 

The  Negroes  are  naturally  a  social  race  and  the  large  attendance  at 
church  at  both  places  is  easily  explained  aside  from  the  religious 
attraction,  as  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  get  together  and  talk 
things  over.  The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  and  Calumet  have  naturally 
not  so  elaborated  a  social  system  as  is  found  in  communities  like 
Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  for  they  ai'e  too  constantly  changing, 
and  ail  being  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  few  have  any  economic 
advantages  over  the  others.  For  this  reason  there  are,  as  far  as  could 
be  learned,  no  societies  or  clubs  among  them.  Their  one  great  diver- 
sion h  picnics,  which  ai-e  generally  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  in  what  a  terrible  state  the 
plantation  Negroes  are  aiid  what  a  problem  they  present  for  this 
country  to  deal  with,  for  the  conditions  have  improved  but  little,  if 
any,  since  freedom  was  given  them.  The  light-hearted  hopefulness  or 
the  absence  of  care  which  so  agreeably  characterized  the  race  a  couple 
of  generations  ago  seems  to  be  disappearing.  "The  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  midst  of  economically  competitive  and  sociall}'  antago- 
nistic surroundings  has  had  its  saddening — perhaps  its  hardening— 
effect  upon  these  people.  The  younger  generations  are  not  on  as  good 
terms  with  the  whites  as  their  elders,  and  they  know  it  and  show  it."  (a) 
They  very  much  dislike  the  gang  system  of  labor  and  roam  all  over  the 
country  seeking  job  work,  when  they  can  work  as  they  please. 

The  Negro  character,  aside  from  purely  racial  traits,  differs  between 
various  individuals  as  widely,  proportioned  to  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity, as  among  the  whites.  Every  extreme  is  met  with  among  them. 
As  a  race  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  as  they  abuse  themselves 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  32,  page  101. 
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they  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  long  lived.  In  trouble  they  are  help- 
less. They  lack  confidence  in  themselves  and  are  not  ingenious  in 
finding  expedients.  They  are  not  the  petty  chicken  thieves  painted  at 
the  North.  They  are  not  bold,  nor  yet  cunning  enough  to  be  success- 
ful thieves.  They  are  not  physically  brave  with  the  odds  all  against 
them,  more  than  are  the  members  of  other  races,  but  are  desperately 
so  at  evens.  Very  few  of  them  appear  capable  of  deep  emotion;  sor- 
row over  the  dead  dies  with  the  sun;  resentment  passes  with  the  night; 
of  gratitude  and  local  attachment  they  know  nothing.  Yet  they  are 
often  faithful  servants,  and  in  advancing  years  seemingly  much 
attached  to  those  whom  they  have  sei-ved.  This  may  bo  from  long 
habit  and  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The  young  children  seem 
bright,  but  progress  ceases  at  an  early  age.  They  appear  to  have  little 
intellectual  and  little  moral  capacity.  Few  ever  care  to  ask  the  real 
reasons  for  things.  Superstition  answers  most  questions  to  their  sat- 
isfaction. Their  notions  of  the  marriage  relations  are  too  vague  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  either  sex.  They  arc  grossly 
animal  in  their  sexual  relations,  both  in  and  out  of  their  families. 
How  far  the  conditions  given  here  for  Cinclare  and  Calumet  typify 
the  condition  of  all  the  Negroes  of  Louisiana  is  not  known.  The  two 
places  were  chosen  as  typifying  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  conditions 
being  normal  as  far  as  known.  How  near  this  has  come  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plantation  Negro  of  Louisiana  can  only  be  determined  by 
further  study. 
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In  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  a  number  of  charts  were  pre- 
pared, showing  in  graphic  form  certain  data  taken  from  its  various 
reports.  These  data  consisted  chiefly  of  statistics  relating  to  the  aver- 
age daily  wages  in  certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium,  from  1870  to  1896,  inclusive,  in  selected  occupa- 
tions, published  in  Bulletins  18  and  22  of  the  Department;  those  relat- 
ing to  the  number  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1900,  inclusive,  number  of 
establishments  involved,  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  the  same,  amount  of  wage  loss  of  employees,  amount 
of  assistance  rendered  them  by  labor  organizations,  and  amount  of  the 
employers'  losses,  published  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Bepoi't  of  the 
Commissionet  of  Labor;  those  relating  to  relative  money  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  wholesale  prices,  and  relative  real  wages  (that  is,  wages 
measured  by  wholesale  prices),  from  1840  to  1899,  as  compared  with 
the  same  in  1860,  these  data  (except  those  for  relative  real  wages  which 
were  computed  for  the  chart)  being  based  on  figures  collected  by  the 
Department  and  published  in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, entitled  "Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,"  and  on 
the  figures  relating  to  prices  and  wages,  published  in  Bulletins  27  and 
30  of  the  Department;  and  those  relating  to  the  statistics  of  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  30,000  population  and  over,  published  in  Bulletin 
80  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  been  in  receipt  of  many  inquiries  relating  to 
these  charts  and  of  many  requests  for  copies  of  the  same.  In  order 
to  supply  this  demand  and  because  of  the  interesting  character  of  the 
charts  and  of  the  data  covered,  it  has  been  determined  to  reproduce 
the  most  important  of  them  here.  All  of  the  charts  described  above, 
therefore,  are  given  herewith,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to 
the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  of  80,000  population  and 
over,  these  latter  having  been  omitted  because  of  the  fact  that  a  later 
compilation  of  such  statistics  has  already  appeared  in  Bulletin  36  of  the 
Department. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  furnish,  in  connection  with  the  charts, 
the  figures  upon  which  they  have  been  based.  The  following  tables 
are  therefore  presented,  with  such  explanation  as  is  deemed  necessary 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  same.    The  titles  of  these  tables, 
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which  immediately  follow,  and  each  of  which  bears  a  number  corre- 
spondinjj  to  the  number  of  the  chart  to  which  it  pertains,  are — 

Table  I. — Strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  others,  estab- 
lishments involved,  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  1S81  to  1900. 

Table  II. — Wage  loss  of  employees,  assistance  to  employees  by  labor 
organizations,  and  employers'  loss  in  strikes,  1881  to  1900. 

Table  III. — Relative  money  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  wholesale 
prices,  and  relative  real  wages  (wages  measured  by  wholesale  prices), 
1840  to  1899,  as  compared  with  the  same  in  1860. 

Table  IV. — Average  daily  wages  (gold)  in  certain  cities  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  1870  to  1896. 

The  charts  follow  immediately  after  the  tables  and  in  the  same 
numerical  order. 
tablb  I.— strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  others,  estabush- 

MENTS  INVOLVED,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  1881  TO  1900. 


Strilcea. 

Estab- 

lish- 

meutsin- 

Tolved. 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
onto! 
work. 

Yeir, 

Ordered 
by  labor 
organi- 
zations. 

Not  or- 
dertHl  by 
labor  or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 

Total. 

38H1                                      

222 
218 
271 
239 
S«l 
760 
9.52 
616 
724 
1,806 
1,2S4 
918 
906 
817 

e.w 

062 

696 

638 

1,115 

1,164 

249 

236 
207 
204 
281 
672 
483 
288 
861 
625 
432 
380 
899 
601 
665 
8C3 
482 
418 
682 
615 

471 

4'M 

478 

443 

645 

1,432 

1,436 

906 

1,075 

1,833 

1,717 

1,296 

1,806 

1,849 

1,216 

1,026 

1.078 

1,056 

1,797 

1,779 

2,928 
2,105 
2,789 
2,367 
2,284 

10,  (»3 
6,689 
3.606 
8,786 
9,424 
8,116 
5,510 
4,555 
8,196 
6,978 
5,462 
8,492 
8,809 

11.317 
9,248 

129,  sn 

1KS2 

154,671 

1RH3 

149.763 

JHH-I...                   

147,054 

18W 

242.706 

]  H>s6                                                   

606,  (H4 

]KH7 

18.M                               

147,704 

]«,<',) 

249,5,59 

1810 

881, 9M 

1S91         ..           

298.939 

]H'.I2 

206,671 

IWrt                               

263,914 

1891 

660,425 

]g9.-,                   

392.403 

189fj 

241,170 

]S97 

40R,.%1 

IK'JS 

0  249.002 

]K<19 

417, 072 

1900 

M5,066 

a  Not  including  the  number  in  33  cstablisliments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

Tablk  II.— WAGE  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES  BY  LABOR  OBUANI- 

ZATIONS,  AND  EMPLOYERS'  LOSS  IN  STRIKES,  1881  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Wage  loss  of 
employees. 

Assistance  to 
employees 
by  labor  or- 
gan izatious. 

Employers' 

1S81 

«3, 372, 678 

9,864,228 

6,274.480 

7,666,717 

10,663,248 

14,992,453 

16, 660,  .'■34 

6,877,749 

10,409,686 

13,87.5,338 

14,801,605 

10,772,622 

9,938,048 

87,145,832 

13,044.830 

11,098,207 

17,468,904 

10.087,284 

15,1.57,965 

18,341,670 

$287,999 

734,889 

461,283 

407,871 

465,827 

1,122,130 

1,121,551 

1,762,668 

692,017 

910,286 

1,132,657 

838,874 

663,188 

931,052 

859,165 

462,165 

721,164 

585,228 

1,096,030 

1,434,462 

fl,  919, 483 

1XS2 

4,269,094 
4, 696, 027 

l.ss:i 

1884 

8,393,073 

l»Hf> 

4,388,893 

1886 

12, 857, 808 

1SH7 

6, 698, 496 

1888 

6,  609. 017 

3SS9 

2,936  752 

1  >t;i0 ; 

6,185,404 

18<J1 

6,176,688 
6,145,691 

1892 

1893 

8,406,196 

1894 

18, 982, 129 

1895                                                                               

5  072  282 

1896 

B,a04,S» 
4,868,887 
4,698,4(2 

1897 

1898 ..            

18'.I9 

7,448,407 
9.431  299 

1900 
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TiBLK  III.— RELATIVE  MONEY  WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  AND 
RELATIVE  REAL  WAGES  (WAGES  MEASURED  BY  WHOLESALE  PRICES),  1840  TO  1899,  A3 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  SAME  IN  1860. 

[Data  (except  relative  real  nagea)  for  IWO  to  1891  are  from  statistical  data  collected  by  the  Departs 
ment  of  Labor  and  published  in  "Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,"  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee;  those  for  1892  to  1899  are  from  Bnllctin  of  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Nos.  27  and  30.  Relative  real  wages  were  computed  for  this  tabic.  Wages,  hours  of 
labor,  and  wholesale  prices  In  1860=100.] 


Tear. 


IMO 

10S.6 

isn 

95.5 

1M2 

103.6 

1813 

104.5 

1841 

105.5 

1845 

101.5 

1SH6 

103.6 

1W7 

101.6 

1S4.S 

102.7 

1M9 

101.8 

18.J0 

104.5 

1851 

103.6 

18V2 ; 

101.8 

iim 

102.7 

]8.>l 

100.9 

18o5 

100.9 

1866 

100.0 

18.W 

99.1 

1X58 „ 

vat) 

100.0 
100.9 

18fjO 

100.0 

!)>«] 

99.1 

ma , 

98.2 

1863 

98.2 

1864 

98.2 

1865 

97.8 

18$6 

98.2 

1867 

98.2 

18(8 

96.4 

ISW - 

1870 

96.4 
96.6 

95.5 

1S72 

95.5 

1873 

95.5 

1874 

96.5 

93.6 

1876 

93.6 

1877 

93.6' 

1878 

93  6 

93.6 

1880 

93  6 

93.6 

1882 

93  6 

93.6 

1884     

93  6 

1S85 

93.6 

1886 

92  7 

90.9 

1888  

90  9 

1889 

90.9 

um     .     . 

90  9 

90.9 

18(2 

laiB 

ISM 

■utt 

MtT 

UW 

Relative 

hours  of 

labor  (21 

Indas- 

tries). 


Relative 
money 
wages, 

gold  (21 
indus- 
tries). 


87.7 

88.0 

87.1 

86.6 

86.5 

86.8 

89.3 

90.8 

91.4 

92.6 

92.7 

90.4 

90.8 

91.8 

95.8 

98.0 

99.2 

99.9 

98.8 

99.1 

100.0 

100.8 

100.4 

76.2 

80.8 

66.2 

108.8 

117.1 

114.9 

119.6 

133.7 

147.8 

162.2 

148.3 

145.0 

140.8 

135.2 

136.4 

140.6 

139.9 

141.6 

146.5 

149.9 

152.7 

152.7 

160.7 

1.50.9 

163.7 

155.4 

166.7 

158.9 

160.7 

161.2 

159.6 

157.6 

167.3 

157.4 

159.0 

188.8 

163.2 


Relative 
wholesale 
prices, 
gold  (90 
articles). 


Relative 
real  wages 

(wages 
measured 
by  whole- 
sale prices). 


116.2 

114.6 

107.7 

100.3 

100.9 

103.4 

109.4 

106.4 

102.2 

100.4 

103.7 

102.7 

99.0 

108.1 

113.5 

114.8 

11.5.4 

115.1 

102.0 

100.5 

100.0 

99.6 

122.3 

112.2 

138.1 

n7.8 

152.9 

140.7 

126.4 

124.6 

128.5 

181.3 

134.8 

180.9 

127.3 

121.4 

111.3 

112.9 

106.2 

108.4 

115.4 

113.6 

119.0 

114.2 

105.2 

%.9 

95.8 

96.3 

98.2 

98.9 

96.3 

96.6 

92.4 

98.2 

86.1 

81.5 

81.5 

78.6 

80.4 

83.6 


75.5 

76.8 

80.9 

86.8 

85.7 

83.9 

81.6 

85.3 

89.4 

92.1 

89.4 

8H.0 

91.7 

84. 9 

84.4 

85.4 

86.0 

86.8 

96.6 

98.6 

100.0 

10L2 

82.1 

67.9 

68.5 

66.2 

7L2 

83.2 

90.9 

96.9 

101.0 

112.6 

112.9 

113.3 

113.9 

116.0 

121.6 

120.8 

132.3 

135.3 

122. 6 

129.1 

126.0 

183.7 

14.').  2 

1ft.").  5 

l.')7. 5 

169.6 

168.2 

158.4 

165.0 

166.4 

174.5 

171.2 

183.0 

193.0 

193.1 

202.3 

197. 5 

195.2 


According  to  the  above  table,  relative  money  wages  in  1860  were 
100  and  in  1861  were  100.8;  relative  prices,  which  in  1860  were  100, 
in  1861  were  5)9.6.  As  with  the  advance  in  wages  there  was  a  slight 
fall  in  prices,  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  these 
figures  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  much  of  a  gain  in  purcha?'"  ~ 
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power  in  thp  average  wage  this  gain  of  money  wages  and  the  small 
decline  in  prices  represent. 

If  wages  had  remained  unchanged  and  prices  had  fallen  to  99.6  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  would  be  represented  by  100  divided  by 
99.6,  or  1.004.  That  is  to  say,  every  dollar  of  wages  that  in  1860 
would  have  purchased  a  dollar's  worth  of  articles  would  in  1861  pur- 
chase $1,004  worth,  as  compared  with  1860.  But  in  1861  relative 
money  wages  advanced  to  100.8,  a  gain  of  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Their  relative  purchasing  power  would  then  be  represented  by  100.8 
(the  relative  wages)  multiplied  by  1.004  (the  purchasing  power  of  each 
1)=101.2032.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  of  1861  would  purchase 
1.2032  per  cent  more  than  that  of  1860,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  real  gain  in  wages  over  1860.  The  other  figures  of  the  column 
"Relative  real  wages"  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  and  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  waj'. 

Tablb  IV.— average  daily  wages  (GOLD)  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896. 


Year  and  locality. 


Block- 
smiths. 


Brick- 
laycre. 


Carpen- 
tera. 


Composi- 
tors. 


Painten, 
house. 


1870: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  F'rance.. 

Lyon,  France.. 

LicKC,  Belgium 
1871: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1872: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lvon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1873: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . , 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1874: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lvon,  France.. 

Licge,  Belgium 
1875: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1876: 

United  States. . 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France. . 

Liege,  Belgium 
1877: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Uege,  Belgium 


«2.43 
1.191 

i.m 

1.2.H 

.em 

2.65i 
1.281 
1.19( 
1.2&t 
.80 

2.70 
1.28i 
1.19t 
1.25J 
.81 

2.60i 
1.291 
1.191 
1.26i 
.90 

2.69 
l.Sli 
1.191 
1.35 


2.47 
1.3U 
1.23 
1.35 
.80) 

2.431 
1.34 
1.28 
1.85 
.76t 

2.61} 
1.35i 
1.23 
1.35 
.761 


t3.15i 

1.44 

1.06t 

.86) 


t2.S6) 
1.83} 
1.20} 


8.61 

2.67) 

1.44 

1.33} 

1.06} 

1.20} 

.86) 

.80 

8.67 

2.60 

1.46 

1.86 

1.15) 

1.20 

.86) 

1.06 

8.36 

2.47} 

1.46 

1.15) 

1.20} 

.86) 

1.07} 

3.14} 

2.45 

1.51} 

1.48} 

1.15) 
.86) 

1.20} 
1.07} 

3.11 

2.87} 

1.54} 

1.62 

1.15) 

1.24} 

.86) 

1.26} 

3.00 

2.30) 

1.66} 

1.54) 

1.15) 

1.38 

.86) 

1.28 

3.07} 

2.31} 

L66} 

1.64) 

1.44) 

1.87) 

.86) 

1.28) 

$2.52} 

1.26} 

1.16) 

.96} 

.64 

2.76} 

1.29) 

1.16) 

.96} 

.65} 

2.77} 

1.33) 

1.15) 

.96} 

.64) 

2.72 

1.83) 

1.15) 

.96} 

.67} 

2.74 

1.36} 

1.15) 

.96} 

.69 

2.n) 
1.86} 
1.15) 

\^ 

2.64) 
1.86} 
1.15) 

\^ 

2.74 
1.40 
1.15) 
1.06} 


•2.22} 
1.30) 
1.06} 


2.40} 
1.80) 
1.06} 


.56 

2.62} 

1.34) 

1.06} 

.91) 

.66) 

2.35} 

1.86} 

L15I 

.91) 

.66 

2.  S3} 

1.S7) 

1.15) 

.91) 

.66} 

2.23} 

1.41 

1.16) 

.96* 

.66} 

2.16 
1.41 
1.15) 
1.01} 
.«« 

2.26) 
1.44 
1.25} 
1.01} 
.57} 
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Table  IV.-AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  (GOLD)  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1S70  TO  1896— Continued. 


Year  and  locality. 


1878' 

United  Sta tea 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Liege,  Belgium 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  l^nce 

Liege,  Belgi  um 

WSO: 

United  States...  

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France. 

Liege,  Belgium 

1881* 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Liege,  Belgium 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

1883' 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon ,  Prance 

Liege,  Belgium 

1881'  • 

United  Slates 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

1885: 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Liege,  Belgium 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

I'aris,  Prance 

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

1887: 

i?nlted  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France  

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

1888: 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

1889" 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

UMh 

United  States 

Groat  Britain 

Paris,  France 

Lyon,  France 

Uege,  Belgium 

1110— No.  38—02 9 


Black- 
smiths. 

Brick- 
layers. 

Carpen- 
ters. 

Composl- 
tois. 

Painters, 
boose. 

2.59} 
1.84 
1.23 
1.35 
.70 

8.15 
1.60J 
1.44} 

.86} 

2.28 
1.48} 
1.87} 
1.26 

2.74} 
1.40 
1.28} 
1.15} 
.71} 

2.76} 
1.40 
1.25} 
1.15} 
.72 

\:^, 

.72} 

2.78} 
1.40 
1.25} 
1.15} 

.74} 

2.81 
1.40 
1.25} 

1.26} 

1.15} 

.75} 

2.82} 
1.40 

i;i5} 
.75} 

\^ 

.82 

2.80} 
1.40 
1.25} 
1.15} 
.76} 

2.81} 
1.40 
1.26} 
1.1.5} 

.77} 

2.80} 
1.40 
1.25} 
1.15} 

.77} 

2.80 
L40 
1.25} 
1.16} 
.75} 

.78} 

2.34} 

1.44 

1.25^ 

2.69i 
1.34 
1.23 
1.85 
.74 

3.14} 
1.49 
1.44} 

.86} 

2.34} 
1.40 
L37} 
1.23} 

2.31} 
1.37} 
1.2H 

2.41} 
1.34} 
1.2H 

2.591 
1.38 

i.m 

1.35 
.l&i 

3.18} 
1.46 
1.64 
1.06} 

2.37} 
1.40 
1.37} 
1.35} 

2.S4i 
1.36} 
1.801 
1.85 
.85} 

3.46} 
1.46 
1.61 
1.06} 

2.49} 
1.42} 
1.37} 
1.37} 

2.471 
1.37} 

liOM 
.63 

2.641 
1.38 
1.30} 
L35 

.87 

3.72 
1.46 
L64 
1.06} 

2.55 
1.42} 
1.55} 
L40} 

2.51 
L37} 
1.35 
1.06} 
.62} 

2.64i 
1.38 
1.30} 
1.35 
.79} 

3.89 
1.51} 
1.64 

1.06} 

1.65} 
1.85 

.78} 

2.60} 
1.45} 
1.55} 
1.34} 

.78 

f:S| 

1.55} 

1.35 
.78 

2.66} 
L4&} 
L55} 
1.33} 
.77} 

2.52} 
1.45} 
L55} 
1.34} 

.78} 

2.56 
L45} 
1.65} 
1.35 

.77} 

2.54 

1:55} 
1.35 

.78 

1:36} 

.78} 

2.61} 
1.37) 
1.35 
1.06} 
.62} 

2.6«i 
1.38 
1.30} 
1.35 
.80i 

3.95 
1.61} 
1.64 
1.06} 

2.66 
1.37) 
1.35 
1.06} 
.64) 

2.62 
L88 
1.30) 
1.35 

.78} 

3.99} 
1.46 
L64 
1.06} 

2.64 

2.64} 
L36} 
1.38} 
1.35 

.78} 

3.93 
L46 
1.64 
1.06} 

f:Pt 

1.85 
1.06} 
.66 

2.66} 
1.36} 
1.39} 
1.40 
.79} 

4.01} 
1.46 
1.64 
1.06} 

2.68} 
1.87) 
L35 
1.06} 
.64} 

2.65 
L38 
1.4U 
1.40 

.81 

4.03 
1.48} 
1.64 
1.06} 

2.64 

1.37) 

L35 

2.64} 
1.36} 
1.41} 
1.40 

.78} 

4.13 
1.51} 
1.61 
L06} 

2.61) 
1.37) 
1.35 
1.06} 

.65) 

2.63} 
1.39 
1.56} 
1.40 

.78} 

4.13 
1.54} 
1.64 
1.06} 

2.69} 
1.37) 
1.35 
l.U 
.66} 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  (GOLD)  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896— Concluded. 


Year  and  locality. 


Black- 
smiths. 


Brick- 
layers. 


Carpen- 

teiB. 


Composi- !  Painters, 
tors.     ,  lioiue. 


1891: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain.., 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyou,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium. 
1892: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium 
1833: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  Fiance  . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1804: 

United  States  . 

GreiU  Britain.. 

Pari.s,  France.. 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1S95: 

United  States  . 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France.. 

Lyou,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1896: 

United  States  . 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France.. 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 


2.58 
1.43i 
I.S6i 
1.40 
.84i 

2.59J 
1.44) 
1.56i 
1.40 
.87 

2.59} 
1.47 
I.56i 
1.40 

.87i 

2.49i 
1.45S 
1.71i 
1.44] 
.89) 

2.47 
1.48 
1.71i 
1.44) 

.82i 

2.44i 
1.52 
1.711 
1.44) 
.89} 


4.28i 
1.60} 
1.64 
1.06} 


4.23} 
1.60} 
1.64 
1.06} 


4.12) 
1.60} 
1.R4 
1.06) 


4.12} 
1.63} 
1.64 
1.06} 


4.02} 
1.63} 
1.64 
1.06} 


3.82) 
1.69} 
1.64 

1.06} 


2.64) 
1.50) 
1.65) 
1.33) 

.78} 

2.65 
1.52} 
1.5.5) 
1.35} 

.78} 

2.67 
1.52} 
1. 55) 
L34 
.79} 

2.62} 
1.62! 
1.65) 
1.85 
.80} 

2.56) 
1.62} 
1.56) 
1.34 
.79 

2.52 
1.58} 
1.65) 
1.35} 
.81 


2.76}' 
1.44)  I 

1.25} 
1.15) 
.75}  ! 

2.78}  I 
1.44)  I 
1.25}  : 
1.15) 
.77}  I 

2.77)1 
1.41) 

1.25} : 
1.1,^); 

.76}  I 
2.79} 

1.44)  : 

1.25}  ' 

1.15)  I 

.79 


2.81    I 
1.44) 
1.251 
1.15)  ' 

.79} : 


2.0} 
1.41! 
l.» 
1.11 

.66} 

Iffil 

I.SS 
l.ii 
l.U 

.m 

169 
1.41 
l.Ji 

M5i 

2.671 
1.41 
1.35 

i.2;i 

.661 

2.60! 
1.41 
1.S5 
1.1.1) 

.66} 


2.82} 

Lil 

1.44) 

1.41'! 

1.26* 

1.33 

1.15) 

l.l.y 

.79) 

..«4 
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THE  ftlTEBEC  TEADE  DISPUTES  ACT. 

The  following  act  respecting  councils  of  conciliation  and  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settling  of  industrial  disputes  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  was  assented  to  and  became  a  law  March  28,  1901 : 

Wheeeas  the  establishment  of  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion for  the  friendly  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  will  conduce  to  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  better 
relations  and  more  active  sympathies  between  employers  and  their 
employees,  and  would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  providing  simple 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts; 

Therefore  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  Quebec,  enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1. — Oeneral  provisions. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act." 

2.  In  this  act  the  word  "  employer"  means  any  person  or  body  of 
persons  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  employing  not  less  than  ten 
workmen  in  tne  same  business;  the  word  "  employee  "  means  any  per- 
son in  the  employment  of  an  employer,  as  defined  by  this  act. 

3.  (1)  A  claim  or  dispute  under  this  act  shall  include  an}'  of  the 
matters  following  as  to  which  there  is  a  disagreement  between  an}' 
employer  and  his  employees: 

(«)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  work  done,  or  in  course  of  being  done, 
whether  such  disagreement  shall  have  arisen  with  respect  to  wages,  or 
to  the  hours  or  times  of  working; 

{b)  Damage  done  to  work,  delay  in  finishing  the  same,  not  finishing 
the  same  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  or  according  to  agree- 
ment; or  the  nature  and  quality  of  materials  sup|)lied  to  employees; 

(c)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  extracting  any  mineral  or  other  sub- 
stance from  a  mine,  or  quarry,  or  the  allowances,  if  any,  to  be  made 
for  bands,  refuse,  faults  or  other  causes  whereby  the  extraction 
thereof  is  impeded; 

{d)  The  performance  or  nonperformance  of  any  written  or  verbal 
stipulation  or  agreement; 

(e)  Insufficient  or  unwholesome  food  or  stores  supplied  to  employees, 
where  there  is  an  agreement  to  victual  them  or  to  supply  them  with 
provisions  or  stores  of  any  kind; 

if)  Ill-ventilated  or  dangerous  places  in  mines,  or  insanitary  rooms 
in  which  work  is  being  performed,  or  want  of  necessary  conveniences 
in  connection  with  such  rooms  or  places; 

{g)  The  dismissal  or  employment  under  agreement  of  any  employee 
or  number  of  employees; 

(/<)  The  dismissal  of  an  employee  or  employees  for  his  or  their  con- 
nection with  any  trade  or  labor  organization. 
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(2)  No  claim  or  dispute  shall  be  the  subject  of  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration under  this  act  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  lesa  than  ten 
employees  interested  in  such  claim  or  dispute. 

4.  The  lieutenant-governor  may  appoint  a  "Registrar  of  Councils 
of  Conciliation  and  of  Arbitration "  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes,  chosen  from  among  the  persons  performing  other  duties  in 
the  public  service. 

5.  The  registrar  shall: 

(1)  Receive  and  register  all  applications  by  employers  or  employees 
or  on  their  behalf  for  reference  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  or  to  a 
council  of  arbitration,  of  any  dispute  or  claim  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act; 

(2)  Convene  such  councils  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion and  deciding  any  dispute  or  claim; 

(3)  Keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  pai*ticulars  of  all 
disputes  and  claims  made  to  either  of  these  councils,  a  summary  of 
their  proceedings  and  the  original  of  their  decision; 

(i)  Issue  all  notices  in  connection  with  the  sittings  of  each  such 
council; 

(5)  Do  all  such  things  as  may  be  required  to  carry  this  act  into  exe- 
cution, and  perform  all  other  duties  defined  by  the  commissioner  of 
public  works. 

6.  The  registrar  may  issue  all  summonses  to  compel  witnesses  to 
attend  to  give  evidence  before  a  council  of  conciliation  or  a  council  of 
arbitration,  or  to  produce  any  document  in  their  possession  or  for 
both  purposes  at  the  same  time. 

Section  II. — Council  of  conelliatiwi. 

7.  (1)  A  council  of  conciliation  for  the  purposes  of  any  dispute  or 
claim,  shall  consist  of  four  conciliators,  two  to  be  nominated  by  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

(2)  The  nomination  shall  be  by  writing  lodged  with  the  registrar. 

(3)  Either  party  may  lodge  the  nomination  paper  with  the  registrar 
at  any  time  after  the  dispute  has  arisen;  and,  if  only  one  of  the  par- 
ties has  notified  the  registrar  of  the  nomination  of  his  conciliators, 
that  officer  shall  give  notice  to  such  other  party  of  the  nomination 
which  he  has  received. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  a  council  of  conciliation  shall  be  filled  by  any 
person  nominated  by  the  party  who  nominated  the  conciliator  to  be 
replaced. 

8.  The  dispute  or  claim  maj'  be  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation 
in  the  two  following  cases: 

(1)  If  the  parties  to  the  dispute  lodge  an  application  therefor  with 
the  registrar; 

(2)  If  only  one  of  the  parties  lodge  the  application. 

9.  The  registrar  on  receipt  of  any  such  application  from  the  p»rties 
or  from  one  of  them,  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  council  constituted 
in  the  prescribed  manner;  and  he  shall  carry  out  all  directions  of  the 
council  ^iven  him  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  or  claim. 

10.  Either  party  to  the  dispute  or  claim  may  be  represented  by  one 
or  more  persons  not  exceeding  three. 

Such  party  shall  be  bouna  by  the  acts  of  such  representative  or 
lepresentatives. 

11.  Where  the  party  numbers  fewer  than  twenty,  the  manager  or 
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nianagei's  must  be  authorized  to  act  by  a  writing  eiigned  by  all  such 
persons  and  handed  to  the  registrar. 

Where  the  party  numbers  twenty  or  more,  the  manager  or  managers 
may  be  appointed  or  elected  in  such  manner  as  such  persons  think 
proper. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  (if  any)  electing  the  managers,  together 
with  a  declaration  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  (if  any)  stating  it 
to  have  been  carried,  shall  be  given  to  the  registrar  and  be  kept  as  a 
record  of  the  election. 

12.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  shall,  if  possible,  draw  up  a  joint 
written  statement  of  their  case;  but  if  they  do  not  agree  thereupon, 
a  statement  in  writing  from  each  party  shall  be  made. 

The  statement  or  statements  snail  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar 
before  the  meeting  of  the  council. 

13.  When  the  parties  have  named  their  conciliators,  the  registrar 
shall  by  notice  writing  convene  a  meeting  of  the  conciliators  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  determines. 

14.  (1)  After  taking  cognizance  of  the  dispute  and  of  the  facts, 
hearing  the  parties  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  them,  the  council  of 
conciliation  shall  transmit  to  the  registrar  a  report  setting  forth  the 
result  of  its  operations. 

(2)  In  case  such  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  council  has  failed  to 
bring  about  any  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  registrar,  on  receipt  of 
the  report,  shall  transmit  a  copy,  certiiied  by  him,  to  each  party 
to  the  dispute;  whereupon  either  party  may  require  the  registrar  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  council  of  arbitration  for  settlement. 

Section  III. —  Council  of  arbitration. 

15.  (1)  There  shall  be  two  councils  of  arbitration:  a  council  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlement  of  disputes  other  than  between  railway 
(including  street  railway)  companies  and  wage-earners  employed  in 
respect  of  railway  construction  or  traflSc  on  railways;  and  a  council  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  such  railway  com- 
I»nies  and  wage-earners  so  employed  in  respect  of  railway  construc- 
tion or  traffic  on  railways. 

(2)  Each  council  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
British  subjects,  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council. 

(3)  One  member  is  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employees,  and  another  on  the  recommendation  of  the  employers; 
sucn  two  members  may,  within  twenty -one  days  after  their  appoint- 
ment, submit  to  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  the  name  of  some 
impartial  person  to  be  the  third  member,  and  president  of  the  council. 

(4)  In  case  of  the  said  two  members  failing  so  to  do,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  council  shall  appoint  as  president  an  experienced  impartial 
person  not  personally  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  trade  or 
industry,  or  likely  by  reason  of  his  former  occupation,  business  voca- 
tion, or  other  influence,  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  or  against  employers 
or  employees. 

(5)  The  same  person  may  be  president  of  both  councils. 

(6)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  council  has  been  completed,  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  published  by  the  regis- 
trar in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

(7)  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  recommending  authority,  cancel  the  appointment  of  any  mem- 
ber appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  such  authority. 
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(8)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  each  council  shall  be  two  jeai-s; 
at  the  end  of  which  term  and  of  every  successive  term  of  two  years,  a 
fresh  appointment  of  members  shall  be  made  in  manner  aforesaid. 

(9)  Every  member  retiring  from  office  shall  be  reeligible. 

(10)  If  the  president  of  a  council  becomes  insolvent,  or  makes  a 
composition  with  his  creditors,  or  makes  an  assignment  of  his  property 
or  salary  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  if  any  member  or  a  coun- 
cil is  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense,  he  thei-eby  vacates  his  office  of 
a  member. 

(11)  An)'  vacancy  in  a  council  arising  from  death,  resignation  or 
other  cause,  is  filled  by  a  person  nominated  bv  the  lieutenant-governor 
in  council  for  the  term  of  office,  or  the  residue  of  such  term  ( as  the 
case  m^  be),  in  accordance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by  this  act. 

(12)  In  case  the  president  of  a  council  is  temporarily  unable  to  act 
as  such  from  illness,  absence  from  the  Province,  or  other  cause,  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  appoint  a  person  to  be  acting 
president  or  the  council  in  his  place;  and  such  acting  pi*esideDt  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the  president. 

(13)  If  any  member  of  a  council,  other  than  the  president,  shall 
from  illness  or  from  any  other  disability  howsoever  arising,  be  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  in  respect  to  any  dispute,  the  par- 
ties may  consent,  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  the  appointment, 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  of  a  member  named  in  such 
disability;  and  if  either  of  the  parties  refuses  such  consent,  then  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  dispute  has 
arisen  may,  on  the  application  to  him  of  the  other  party  after  notice 
given  to  the  party  refusing  ita  consent,  designate  a  person  to  be  the 
appointed  member  as  aforesaid,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council 
may  appoint  the  person  so  designated,  who  shall  thereupon  be  deemed 
a  member  of  such  council  for  all  purposes  rehiting  to  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  such  dispute. 

(14)  The  members  of  each  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  remunerated 
for  their  services  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  i-ate  of  pay- 
ment as  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  shall  appoint,  from  and  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  this  Province. 

16.  The  recommendation  of  employers  and  employees  as  to  the  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  as  members  of  the  councils  of  arbitration  respec- 
tively is  asceiiained  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  the 
employers,  every  employer  in  the  Province  having  at  least  ten  persons 
in  his  employment  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  every  organization  in  the 
Province,  whether  incorpoi'ated  or  unincorporated,  representing  the 
interests  of  employers,  each  member  of  which  has  at  least  ten  persons 
in  his  employment,  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  every  board  of  trade  in  the 
Province  legally  constituted  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 

(5)  For  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  employ- 
ees as  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbitration  in  matters  foreign  to  i-ail- 
ways,  every  trade  and  labor  council,  every  district  assembly  of  the 
knights  of  labor,  every  federated  council  of  building  trades,  every  law- 
fully incorporated  trade  union,  every  organization  of  wage-earners  of 
an  industrial  calling  primarily  constitute,  and  actually  and  bona  fide 
operated  for  the  regulation  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  is  entitled 
to  one  vote. 

(c)  For  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  employees 
of  railway  companies  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbitration  in  mat- 
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ters  connected  with  i-ailways,  every  organization  in  the  Province, 
whether  incoi-porated  or  unincorporated,  exclusively  representing  the 
interest  of  wage-earners  employed  in  respect  of  railway  construction 
or  traffic  on  railways,  is  entitlea  to  one  vote. 

{d)  For  the  selection  of  the  pei-son  to  be  recommended  by  railway 
companies  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbitration  in  matters  refer- 
ring to  railwaj's,  every  railway  company  controlling  or  running  a  lino 
of  i-ailway  in  this  Province  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 

(e)  The  registrar  shall  give  notice  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette, 
calling  on  all  organizations  and  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  member  to  be  recommended  to  either  council,  or  claiming  to 
be  so  entitled,  to  communicate  with  him  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August. 
1901,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  Such  notice  is  to  be  inserted 
for  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  said  day  in  each  of  the  said  years. 

(y)  The  registrar  shall,  after  the  Ist  of  August  aforesaid,  prepare 
a  list  of  the  persons  and  organizations  appearing  to  be  entitlea  to  vote, 
and  may  refer  any  doubtful  claim  to  the  commissioner  of  public  works 
for  his  advice  or  direction. 

{g)  Such  list  shall  ^ve  the  last  known  post  office  address  of  every 
person  and  organization  entered  thereon;  shall  be  published  in  the 
Qnebec  Official  Grazette,  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  any  time 
by  any  person,  without  fee,  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  during  office 
hours. 

(A)  Between  the  first  and  thirtieth  days  of  September  next,  and 
between  the  same  days  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  the  registrar 
shall  transmit  by  post  to  the  address  of  each  person  and  organization 
entitled  to  vote,  a  voting  paper  in  the  Form  M,  of  this  act. 

(t)  The  voting  paper  or  any  person  entitled  to  vote  under  this  act 
as  an  employer  shall  be  signed  by  himself  or  some  person  duly  author- 
ized in  writing  in  that  behalf;  and  the  voting  paper  of  any  organiza- 
tion entitled  to  vote  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president 
of  the  organization,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  president  or  vice- 
president,  by  any  office  bearer  of  the  organization  other  than  the  sec- 
retary thereof,  and  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  or  acting 
secretaiy,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  secretary  or  acting  secretary  by 
any  two  members  not  being  office  bearers.  The  voting  papers  of  a 
board  of  trade  shall  be  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  board. 

(»■)  The  voting  paper  shall  be  forwarded  in  a  stamped  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  Councils  of  Conciliation  ana  Arbitration, 
Quebec,  and  endorsed ' '  Voting  paper  under  The  Quebec  Trade  Disputes 
Act." 

(k)  Every  voting  paper  shall  be  forwarded  by  mail  or  otherwise  to 
the  registrar,  so  as  to  be  received  by  him  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October  in  the  year  1901,  and  every  subsequent  second  fifteenth 
of  October  thereafter. 

(l)  Every  voting  paper  received  by  the  registrar  after  the  time  lim- 
ited for  the  receipt  of  voting  papers  by  the  preceding  paragraph  is  null. 

(m)  The  registrar  shall  fortnwith  after  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
count  the  recommendations  by  or  on  behalf  of  employees  or  by  or  on 
behalf  of  employers  for  each  council,  and  shall  forward  the  same  to 
the  commissioner  of  public  works,  together  with  his  report  thereon; 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  such  report,  shall  publish  in  tne  Queb^  Official  (jrazette 
the  result  of  such  recommendations,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
ai^pointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  to  be  members  of  the 
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councils  uf  arbitration,  and  also  the  names  of,  and  number  of  recom- 
mendations in  favor  of  the  five  persons  who  have  received  the  greater 
number  of  recommendations  for  each  council  on  behalf  of  employers 
and  employees  respectively. 

17.  Any  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  council  of  arbi- 
tration for  its  nearing  and  determination  in  any  of  the  following  cases: 

(a)  On  application  to  the  registrar  by  either  party  to  a  dispute  or 
claim  which,  having  been  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  has  not 
been  settled  or  adjustable  [adjusted]  by  such  council; 

(5)  On  application  to  the  registrar  by  both  pailies  to  the  dispute  or 
claim  within  the  meaning  of  wis  act,  which  has  not  been  so  referred 
to  a  council  of  conciliation. 

18.  If,  in  either  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  the  award 
of  the  council  of  arbitration  is  not  complied  with  and  carried  out  by 
the  parties,  or  for  anv  reason  proves  abortive,  the  parties  to  the 
reference  or  either  of  tnem  shall  not  thereby  be  precluded  from  again 
referring  the  dispute  to  a  council  of  conciliation. 

19.  Whenever  a  party  to  a  dispute  has  lodged  an  application  with 
the  registrar  requesting  that  the  dispute  be  referred  to  a  council  of 
conciliation,  and  has  appointed  concibators,  and  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion and  of  the  appointment  of  conciliators  has  been  given  to  the  other 
party,  if  such  other  party  has  not  within  a  reasonable  period  appointed 
conciliators,  and  if  the  party  lodging  the  application  has  not  proceeded 
to  a  strike  or  lockout,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  council  of  arbitration, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  may  proceed  as  in  case  of  an  abortive  reference  to  a 
council  of  conciliation,  and  such  council  may  report  its  decision  as  to 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  question. 

20.  In  every  case  referred  to  a  council  of  arbitration,  the  council 
shall  have  power  to  require,  either  of  each  party  to  the  claim  or  dis- 
pute to  name  not  more  than  three  persons  who  upon  their  consent 
m  writing  being  lodged  with  the  registrar,  shall  for  all  purposes  of 
the  reference  be  taken  to  represent  such  party  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  council. 

21.  The  meetings  of  the  council  of  arbitration  are  public. 

The  president  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  during  any 
sitting  of  the  council,  have  all  the  powers  of  a  ju<^e  of  the  superior 
court  save  that  he  shall  not  have  the  power  of  committing  for  contempt 

The  council  of  arbitration  shall  decide  the  disputes  according  to 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

22.  (1)  The  award  of  the  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  made  within 
one  month  after  the  council  has  completed  its  hearing  of  the  reference; 
it  shall  be  given-  by  and  under  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  council. 

(2)  At  the  request  of  either  party,  and  if  the  council  of  arbitration 
approves,  a  copy  of  the  award  is  published  by  the  registrar  in  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

(3)  The  award,  or  a  copy  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  president 
of  the  council,  is  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  registi-ar,  and  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  without  charge  during  office  hours. 

23.  Either  party  to  a  dispute  referred  to  either  council  of  arbitra- 
tion, may  at  any  time  before  award  made,  by  writing  under  the  hands 
of  such  party,  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  award  of  the  council,  in  the 
same  manner  as  parties  are  bound  upon  an  award  made  pursuant  to  a 
submission  under  Chapter  LXXIII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
agreeing  to  be  bound  by  an  award. 
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Every  agreement  of  that  nature  made  by  one  party  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  other  party  by  the  registrar,  and,  if  such  other  party 
also  agree  in  like  manner  to  be  bound  hj  the  award,  then  the  award 
becomes  executory  in  accordance  with  article  1443  of  the  said  Code. 

Section  IV. — Mucdlaneous  provisions. 

24.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration have  power: 

(a)  To  visit  the  locality  where  the  dispute  has  arisen,  and  to  hear 
all  persons  interested  who  may  come  before  them; 

(o)  To  summon  any  person  to  attend  as  a  witness  before  the  council, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  person  summoned  refusing  to  attend,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  in  summary  way  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  Laving 
jorisdiction  in  the  city,  town  or  county  wherein  the  council  may  be 
sitting  for  an  order  compelling  such  attendance;  and  such  justice  of 
the  peace  is  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  order  as  might  be  made 
in  any  case  wherein  such  justice  has  power  to  compel  appearance  before 
the  council,  as  he  might  compel  such  witness  to  appear  before  himself 
in  matters  governed  by  Part  L VIII  of  the  Criminal  Code,  1892; 

(c)  To  administer  an  oath  or  to  take  the  affirmation  of  any  person 
attending  as  a  witness  before  the  council,  and  to  examine  any  such 
person  on  oath  or  affirmation. 

25.  No  party  to  any  dispute  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation  or 
a  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  represented  by  an  advocate,  or  by  any 
paid  agent  or  agents  other  than  one  or  more  of  the  persons  between 
whom  the  dispute  or  claim  as  [has]  arisen. 

26.  No  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  registrar  by  any  party  in  respect  of 
any  proceeding  under  this  act. 

27.  Each  member  of  any  council  of  conciliation  shall  for  his  services 
be  remunerated,  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  Province, 
according  to  the  following  tariff: 

Preliminary  meeting 13. 00 

Whole  day  sittingB,  subsequent  meetings 4. 00 

Half-day  sittings,  ''  "       2.00 

28.  Witnesses  before  councils  of  conciliation  and  of  arbitration  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  in  the  superior  court,  payable  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  Province. 

29.  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  make  regulations  for 
fixing  the  place  where  the  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  shall 
sit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Such  regulations  come  into  force  on  publication  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

Such  regulations  shall  be  laid  before  the  legislative  council  and 
before  the  legislative  assembly  within  fourteen  days  after  bein^  pub- 
lished in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  if  the  legislature  is  then  m  ses- 
sion; and  if  not,  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  day  of 
the  ensuing  session. 

30.  No  proceeding  under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason 
of  any  defect  or  form  of  irregularity. 

31.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  sanction. 
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RECENT  BJBPOBTS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

KANSAS. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalnyr  and  Industry  for 
1900.     W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commis.sioner.     vi,  365,  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  are  as  follows:  Wage-earner 
statistics,  144  pages;  railway  employees,  10  pages;  labor  organizations, 
17  pages;  flour-milling  industry,  63  pages;  lead,  zinc,  and  gas  statis- 
tics, 6  pages;  factory  inspection,  18  pages;  strikes  and  labor  diflScul- 
ties,  22  pages;  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  45  pages;  court  decisions 
aflfecting  labor,  3  pages;  appendix,  40  pages. 

Statistics  of  "Wage- Earners. — ^The  usual  investigation  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  wage-earners.  Details  are  presented 
showing  earnings,  cost  of  living,  hours  of  labor,  conjugal  condition, 
etc.  The  information  was  obtained  directly  from  the  wage  earners. 
The  following  table  shows,  by  occupation  groups,  the  more  important 
data  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  OEOUPS,  190a 


Occupation  groups. 

Average  yearly 
wages. 

Average  yearly  In- 
come  from   all 
sources. 

Average  yearly  cost 
rf  living. 

during  year. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Amount. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Amount. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Amount. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Days 
unem- 
ployed. 

Railway  trainmen .. 
Other  railway  em- 
ployees   

105 

106 
74 

175 
36 

»947.13 

602.70 
487.52 
619.64 
205.81 

105 

105 
74 

175 
$5 

<980.08 

Ml.  27 
520.64 
659.47 
218.95 

M 

»4 
65 
143 
S3 

S688.49 

466.61 
375.14 
414.29 
122.35 

72 

62 

71 

127 

28 

96.0 
49.  t 

Building  trades •. 

Miscellaneous  trades 

W.7 
65.3 
61.0 

All  occupations 

494 

601.07 

494 

686.32 

429 

455.23 

360  1           73.0 

Of  472  wage-earners  making  returns,  268  reported  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  as  compared  with  1899,  53  I'eported  decreased 
opportunities,  and  151  reported  conditions  about  the  same.  Of  446 
returns,  156  reported  increased  wages,  37  reported  decreased  wages, 
and  252  reported  no  change  in  wages  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Of  467  returns,  86  reported  increased  hours  of  labor,  98 
reported  decreased  hours,  and  283  reported  no  change  in  the  hours  of 
labor  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  average  hours  of 
labor  reported  in  458  cases  were  10.3  per  day. 
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The  returns  are  also  classified  by  age  periods,  and  in  some  occupa- 
tions comparative  data  for  a  series  of  years  ending  with  1900  are  given. 

Railway  Employees. — Statistics  are  given  showing  for  8  railroads 
in  the  State  the  number  of  employees,  the  total  number  of  days  they 
worked,  and  their  average  daily  wages  and  yearly  earnings. 

Labob  Organizations. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
membership  of  116  labor  organizations  on  December  31, 1900: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  DECEMBER  SI,  1900. 


Labor  organizations. 


Local  un- 
ions or 
branches. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 
AmalKamated  Wood  Worken'  International  Union  of  North  America. 

American  Railway  Union 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union 

Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen , 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  America 

Building  lAboreis*  International  ProtectiTe  Union 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

Federal  Labor  Union 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen 

International  Typographical  Union t 

International  Union  of  Stationary  Engineers  of  America 

Iron  Holders'  Union 

Kansas  State  Barbers'  Association 

Order  of  Railway  Condnctors 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 

United  Brotherhood  of  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

Others 

Total 


95 

18 

10 

87 

72 

420 

406 

IM 

T2 

676 

6 

75 

156 

S2 

271 

116 

78 

11 

21 

200 

43 

20 

31 

389 

161 

72 

20 

324 

18 

2,433 

45 


116 


6,341 


Returns  from  121  labor  organizations  were  tabulated,  but  of  these  5 
did  not  report  membership.  The  other  IIC  reported  a  total  of  6,341 
members  on  December  31,  1900.  Fifty  unions  reported  an  aggregate 
increase  of  680  members,  and  25  reported  a  total  decrease  of  695  mem- 
bers. Of  117  unions  reporting,  80  had  agreements,  schedules,  or  con- 
tracts with  employers.  The  annual  fees,  aside  from  insurance,  charged 
for  membership  in  112  unions  reporting  ranged  from  $1  to  $20,  the 
average  cost  per  member  per  year  being  $7.06.  Returns  from  112 
unions  showed  that  an  average  of  69.4  per  cent  of  labor  in  the  local- 
ities of  these  unions  was  organized.  The  members  of  114  unions  report- 
ing were  employed  an  average  of  10.8  months  during  the  year.  The 
average  working  day  of  members  of  102  unions  was  9.4  hours.  Of 
121  unions,  78  reported  increased  opportunities  for  employment  as 
compared  with  1899,  16  reported  decreased  opportunities,  and  27 
reported  no  change.  Of  107  unions,  38  reported  increased  wages,  1 
decreased  wages,  and  68  reported  no  change  as  compared  with  1899. 
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The  Milling  Industry. — This  investigation  covers  retui'ns  from 
200  flour  mills  and  77  elevators  in  the  State.  ■  Tables  are  given  show- 
ing, for  each  establishment  reporting,  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
cost  of  production,  quantity  and  value  of  product,  persons  employed, 
wages  paid^  and  months  in  operation  during  the  year  1900.  The  returns 
published  were  largely  incomplete.  There  was  an  average  of  1,524  per- 
sons employed  during  the  year  in  169  mills  reporting.  In  139  mills  mil- 
lers received  an  average  of  12.32  per  day;  other  skilled  laborers  in  95 
mills  received  an  average  of  $2.13  per  day;  and  unskilled  laborers  in 
158  mills  received  an  average  of  $1.26  per  day.  The  average  time  in 
operation  of  170  mills  reporting  was  9.6  months  during  the  year. 

The  77  elevators  reported  a  total  invested  capital  of  $817,546.40. 
There  was  an  average  of  173  pei-sons  employed  during  the  year  in 
56  elevators  reporting.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  skilled  labor 
were  $1.66  per  day  in  15  establishments,  and  for  unskilled  labor,  $1.07 
per  day  in  40  establishments.  Fifty-one  establishments  reporting 
were  in  operation  an  average  of  10.2  months  during  the  year. 

The  Lead  axd  Zinc  Industry. — ^This  part  of  the  report  contains 
statistics  of  the  output  and  value  of  the  mine  products  in  the  State 
during  the  year  1900.  Returns  from  146  plants  show  an  output  of 
10,868,317  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at  $271,140.65,  and  103,520,258 
pounds  of  zinc,  valued  at^l,394,019.10.  These  figures  show  a  decided 
decrease  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Natural  Gas. — An  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  gas 
production  in  the  State  and  of  its  eflFect  upon  the  manufacturing 
industries. 

Strikes  and  Labor  Difficulties. — Accounts  are  given  of  some 
of  the  more  important  strikes  and  other  labor  diflSculties  occurring  in 
the  State  during  the  year,  showing  the  causes,  results,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  same. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics, Diad^  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  January  session,  1900.  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,     vii,  479  pp. 

The  present  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Professions, 
trades,  and  occupations  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city  of  Paw- 
tucket,  12  pages;  commercial  statistics  of  the  port  of  Providence,  1894- 
1898, 4  pages;  statistics  of  textile  manufactures,  52  pages;  jewelry  and 
silverware  manufactures,  48  pages;  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor, 
309  pages;  directory  of  jewelry  manufacturers,  46  pages. 

Professions,  etc.,  in  Pawtucket. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  statis- 
tical table  showing  by  wards  and  voting  districts  the  number  of  quali- 
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fied  electors  engaged  in  each  of  the  various  profession.s,  trades,  and 
other  occupations  in  Pawtucket  in  1899. 

CoHHEBCiAL  STATISTICS. — Tables  are  given  showing  quantity  of 
commodities  arriving  and  leaving  the  port  of  Providence  by  water 
during  the  years  1894  to  1898  and  the  vessels  entering  and  leaving  in 
1897  and  1898. 

Textile  Manufactures. — Comparative  statistics  are  given,  based 
upon  returns  made  in  the  j^ears  1897  and  1898  by  161  establishments 
engaged  in  textile  industries.  Of  the  establishments  reporting,  76  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  9  in  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  14  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  3  in  silk  goods,  and  49  in 
woolen  goods. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  1.51  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1897  AND  1898. 


Items. 


Firms 69 

Corporations 92 

Partnersand  stockholders 1,545 

Capital  invested 154,888,665 

Valoe ot  material  used |i29, 962,521 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done |t49,471,S09 

Aggregate  waces  paid 112,896,066 

Average  days  in  operation 282.17 

Employees: 

Average  number 86,886 

Greatest  number 89,348 

Smallest  number 82,736 

Average  yearly  earnings •336.13 


1897. 


1896. 


68 
93 
1,688 
$54,802,956 
t28,7&0,609 
$49,903,267 
{12,219,058 
282.66 

87,114 

39,982 

33,063 

•329.23 


Increase. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


al 
1 

43 

a (80, 610 

aSl.201,912 

•431,  %8 

a (178, 998 

0.49 

229 

634 

817 

at6.90 


a  1.69 

1.09 

2.78 

a.  15 

a  4. 01 

.87 

al.44 

.17 

.62 

1.61 

.97 

a2.05 


a  Decrease. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware  Manufactures. — Statistics  are  given 
of  the  capital  invested,  value  of  materials  used  and  of  goods  made  and 
work  done,  wages  and  salaries  paid,  persons  employed,  etc.,  in  each  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  jewelry  and  silverware  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  State  for  1899. 

Following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  statistics  given: 

STATISTICS  OF  JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1899. 


Industries. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 

Capital  in- 
vested. 

Value  of 

material 

used. 

Value 

made  and 
work 
done. 

Wages 
and 

salaries 
paid. 

Other 
expendi- 
tures. 

Persons 

cm-     - 
ployed. 

Jewelry 

142    CS.  M*.  ta* 

13,644,929 

1,418,268 

1,220,252 

3,000,760 

61,660 

8,886 

•9,640.486 

4,lll,7SO 

l,827,7!ll 

3,3,54,922 

145,194 

118,904 

52,060 

84,280 

114,941 

•2,945,564 
1,103,291 
265,324 
70,331 
44,887 
60,663 
21,855 
39,333 
51,641 

•698,133 

642,360 

93,472 

94,941 

21,690 

7,252 

6.678 

7,440 

18,313 

6,927 

9 
27 
U 
12 
12 
17 
13 

6 

3,180,W8 
975,494 
444,429 
53,970 
83,725 
12,626 
89,060 
41,762 

1,710 

Jewelers'  findings 

517 
92 

Electroplating 

116 

BnameUng 

Engraving  and  cbasing . . 
Die-sinking 

181 
43 

13,890 
13,797 

61 

Lapidaries". 

120 

Total 

249 

10,655,227 

9,382,331 

19,445,327 

4,602,889 

1,489,169 

8,767 
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Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor. — ^This  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  decisions  published  in  the  bulletins  of  tiie 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  during  the  year  1899. 

VIRGINIA. 

Third  Annval  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statui- 
tics  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  1900.  James  B.  Doherty,  Com- 
missioner.    287  pp. 

This  is  the  second  report  published  by  the  bureau  since  its  creation, 
but  as  it  is  issued  for  the  third  year  of  the  bureau's  existence,  it  is 
designated  as  the  third  annual  report.  Its  contents  may  l>e  grouped 
as  follows:  Gas  plants,  waterworks,  and  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  44  pages;  manufactures,  118  pages;  railroads,  12  pages;  coal 
industrj^  3  pages;  liability  of  employei-s,  28  pages;  labor  bills,  12 
pages;  the  Now  Zealand  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act, 
1894,  23  pages;  trade  unions,  37  pages;  trade  notes,  5  pages;  reform- 
atories, 3  pages. 

Gas  Plants,  Waterworks,  and  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plants. — The  information  given  in  this  part  of  the  report  relates  to 
the  character  of  ownership,  whether  municipal  or  private,  the  char- 
acter of  the  service,  equipment,  systems  of  distribution,  cost  of 
service,  taxation,  legislative  conditions  under  which  plants  are  oper- 
ated, number  and  wages  of  employees,  etc.,  of  all  gas,  water,  and 
electric  lighting  plants  for  which  information  could  be  obtained. 

Manufactures. — Statistical  tables  and  analyses  are  given  for  each 
of  16  industries  in  the  State.  The  data  relate  to  the  value  of  goods 
made,  capital  invested,  cost  of  material  used,  value  of  stock  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  days  in  operation,  persons  emploj'ed,  total 
wages  paid,  average  daily  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  etc. ,  during  the 
year  1899.  The  statistics  cover  the  following  industries:  Artificial 
ice,  baking  powders,  boxes,  breweries,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  cotton 
mills,  fish  oil,  iron  foundries,  knitting  mills,  paper  and  pulp  milk, 
pickles,  printing  and  engraving,  shirts  and  underwear,  staves  and 
cooperage,  and  tobacco  and  woolen  mills. 

Railroads. — Tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  employees. 
days  worked,  and  wages  paid  by  each  of  the  23  steam  railroads  operat- 
ing in  the  State.  Statistics  of  accidents  on  these  railroads  are  also 
given. 

Coal  Industry. — The  statistics  given  under  this  head  were  compiled 
from  United  States  Government  reports. 

LiABiLiTT  OF  Employers. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  reproduction 
of  an  article  published  in  Bulletin  No.  31  of  this  Department. 

Labor  Bills. ^ — Under  this  head  are  reproduced  a  number  of  the 
most  important  bills  affecting  labor  that  were  presented  at  the  last 
session  of  the  State  legislature. 
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Okganized  Labor. — Inquiries  were  sent  to  182  ti-ade  unions  in  the 
State,  but  of  these  onlj'  121  responded.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  and  membership  of  these  organizations  and  the  number 
of  members  employed  on  November  1,  1900: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSmP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  EMPLOYED  ON 
NOVEMBER  1,  1900,  BY  OOC0PATIONS. 


OccupaUons. 

Local 
unions 

or 
branch- 
es. 

Member- 
ship. 

Members 
em- 
ployed 
Novem- 
ber 1, 
1900. 

Occapations. 

Local 
unions 

or 
branch- 
es. 

Member- 
ship. 

Members 

em- 
ployed 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

1900. 

Baken 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
4 

S 

9 
3 
3 

6 

2 
2 
U 
1 

7 
2 
1 

1 

1 

36 
22 
27 

148 
25 

467 
41 

206 

loe 

260 

273 

966 
140 
178 

249 
43 

US 

616 
40 

886 
45 
12 
IS 

20 

36 
22 
27 
148 
25 
467 
41 
203 
108 
244 

273 

969 
138 
144 

249 

89 

113 

596 

40 

6364 

45 

10 

13 

20 

■ 

Leather  workers 

Letter  carriers 

Longshoremen 

MachiBists 

1 

1 

1 
9 
2 
2 

1 

4 

1 
2 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
8 

6 

1 

25 
46 
100 
609 
196 
60 
18 

326 

22 
74 
72 

321 

1,300 

10 

14 

79 

800 

27 

124 

1,398 

80 

25 

46 

100 

G03 

Blackamiths'  helpers. 

193 

1  Musicians 

<'>18 

Boiler  makeix'  belpeia 

Overall  makers 

Painters  and  deco- 

298 

Pattern  makers 

1  Plasterers 

22 

Oar  Miildeis  »nd  re- 
pairers   - 

Carpenten  aiMl  mUl 
men .- 

Cigar  maken. 

Clerks,  reUU 

Oondoetors,       train- 
men, and   switch- 

74 

72 

Printers 

282 

1,300 
10 
14 
79 

Slate  and  tin  roofers. 

Stove  mounters 

Tailors 

TexUle  workers 

Theatrical  employ- 
ees   

800 

Core  makers 

Electrical  workers ... 

27 

Tinsmiths 

122 

Tobacco-  workers 

Tmnk      and      bag 

1,334 

Federal  onion  (a)  .... 

30 

GbtsibiowCTB. 

Total 

121 

10,105 

<i9,773 

LAtbcrs,    wood    and 
metal 

a  Including  various  occupations. 

b  One  trade  union,  with  a  membership  of  22,  not  reporting. 

e  Not  reported. 

tf  Three  trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  82,  not  reporting. 
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BECEHT  FOBEIOH  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
AUSTRIA. 

Systemutisches  Verseichnis  der  Geioerhe  und  anderer  gewerbema«»i^ 
ausgeubter  Be^chaftigungen  fur  atatiatiscJie  Zwecke  der  llandeU-  und 
Gewer^ekammern  in  den  im  Meichsrathe  vertretenen  Konigreichen 
ViTid  Landem.    Zweite  revidierte  Auflage.     1900.     147  pp. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  intended  as  a  reference  book  for  the 
use  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry,  is  a  revised  edition  of 
a  publication  issued  in  1896.  It  contains  a  classified  list  not  only  of 
all  occupations  in  the  countries  represented  in  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  industrial  code  (Gewerbe- 
ordnung),  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  edition,  but  also  of  all  other 
enterprises  and  branches  of  industry  which  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  income-tax  law.  The  present  report  contains  10,267  quo- 
tations of  occupations  and  industries.  These  are  classified  into  two 
general  divisions,  the  first  covering  6,571  quotations  relating  to  the 
production  of  raw  materials  and  manufacturing,  and  the  second  con- 
taining 3,696  quotations  relating  to  commerce,  transportation,  and 
other  industries.  The  industries  in  the  first  division  are  subdivided 
into  19  and  those  in  the  second  division  into  6  principal  groups. 
These  principal  groups  are  again  subdivided  into  minor  groups.  In 
a  second  list  the  individual  quotations  of  occupations  and  industries 
are  arranged  alphabetically. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Bates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom.  1900.  xciv,  273  pp.  (Published 
by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  dealing  with  the 
changes  in  the  market  rates  of  wages  and  recognized  hours  of  labor  of  . 
working  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  full  week's  work,  exclu- 
sive of  overtime.  The  changes  of  this  character  are  shown  in  detailed 
tables  and  in  summaries  showing  the  facts  with  regard  to  each  trade 
and  group  of  trades  classified  in  various  ways.  The  report  also  con- 
tains piece-price  statements  and  sliding-wage  scales  agreed  upon  in 
1900  and  the  principal  amendments  to  similar  statements  which  were 
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in  operation  before  the  beginning  of  that  year.  The  changes  recorded 
in  the  present  report  are  based  upon  returns  from  employees'  and 
employers'  associations,  trade  unions,  local  correspondents  of  the 
department,  and  official  sources.  These  returns  show  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1900  the  general  level  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom 
stood  higher  than  in  any  other  year  for  which  statistics  exist  and  that 
the  rate  of  increase  during  the  year  1900  was  unprecedentedly  high. 
The  year  as  a  whole  was  characterized  by  good  trade,  steady  employ- 
ment, and  freedom  from  disputes  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
although  some  signs  of  decline  in  the  labor  market  were  observable 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  tables  following  summarize  the  principal  data  contained  in  the 
returns  for  the  years  1893  to  1900: 

CHAXOES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  1893  TO  1900. 


Changes 

in  rates  of 

wages. 

Separate  individuals  aflected  by- 

Total  indi- 
viduals 

affected  by 
changes 

in  rates  of 
wages. 

Year. 

Increases 

in  rates  of 

wages. 

Decreases 

in  rates  of 

wages. 

Changes 
leaving 

wages  same 
at  end  as 

at  beginning 
of  year. 

Average 
weekly  in- 
crease in 
rates  of 
wages. 

UK 

706 
779 
804 
1,607 
1,518 
1,406 
1,693 
1,418 

142,864 

175,616 

79,887 

382,226 

660,707 

1,003,290 

1,174,444 

1,U2,684 

286,473 

488,367 

361,895 

167,357 

13,865 

11,866 

1,132 

28,010 

151,140 
6,414 
4,956 
68,072 
22,882 
14 

549,977 

670,386 

436,718 

607,654 

697,444 

1,016,169 

1,175,576 

1,136,786 

to  112 

UM 

a. 330 

UK 

a  814 

UM 

.213 

un 

.259 

UH 

.885 

un 

.375 

un 

92 

.897 

a  Decrease. 
CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  1893  TO  1900. 


Changes 

in  hours  of 

labor. 

Separate  individuals 
affected  by- 

Total  indi- 
viduals 

affected  by 
changes 

In  hours  of 
labor. 

Average 

weekly  re- 

Year. 

Increases 

in  hours  of 

labor. 

Decreases 

in  hours  of 

labor. 

duction  in 

hours  of 

labor. 

UB 

155 
221 
141 
243 
254 
202 
209 
158 

1,630 

128 

1,287 

73,616 

1,060 

1,277 

2,600 

869 

38,119 
77,030 
21,448 
34,656 
69,672 
37,772 
33,349 
56,867 

84,649 
77,158 
22,735 
108,271 
70,632 
39,  W9 
36,949 
67,726 

UM 

4.04 
1.94 
.73 
4.03 
2  10 

1M6 

UK 

M»7.... 

UM 

vm 

8.54 
4.12 

tm 

The  data  shown  in  the  above  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  detailed  tables, 
do  not  include  returns  regarding  agricultural  laborers,  seamen,  and 
railroad  employees,  which  are  separately  treated  in  the  report. 

Changes  in  Bates  ok  Wages. — The  unit  adopted  for  comparison 
is  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  full  week's  work,  exclusive  of  overtime,  at 
the  end  of  1900,  compared  with  a  similar  week  at  the  end  of  1899. 

Daring  the  year  1900  1,135,786  persons  were  affected  by  wage 
changes,  of   whom  1,112,684,  or  97.97  per  cent,   had  their  wages 
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increased;  23,010,  or  2.02  per  cent,  suffered  a  reduction,  and  92,  or 
0.01  per  cent,  were  affected  bj'  changes  leaving  tlie  wages  the  same  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  j'ear.  The  net  result  of  these 
changes  was  an  aggregate  rise  of  £209,373  ($1,018,914)  per  week, 
compared  with  a  rise  of  £90,905  ($442,389)  in  1899,  and  a  rise  of  £80,815 
($393,286)  in  1898.  The  net  increase  per  week  per  employee  affected  by 
changes  in  wages  was  3s.  8id.  ($0,897)  in  1900,  compared  with  Is. 
6^.  ($0,375)  in  1899  and  Is.  7d.  ($0,385)  in  1898. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  rates  of  wages  in  1900,  and  the  number  of  employees  affected: 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  BY  IXDUSTKIE3,  1900. 


Changes 
in  rates 

of 
wages. 

by- 

Total  indi- 
viduals 
affected  by 

changes  in 
rates  of 
wages. 

Avenge 
weekly  in- 
crease in 
ratea  of 
wages. 

Industries. 

1     n«.    1   Ch*n«e« 
Inereases '  creases 'J**;'^^ 

|Wage«.|    of  year. 

Bailding 

360 
175 
399 
68 
42 
195 
189 

69,863 
701,419 

88,196 
126, 089 

8,097 
4,018 
7,037 

40 

78.600 
705,437 

96,286 

126,089 

8,481 

91,151 

81,743 

10.411 

Mining  «nd  ^nflrrylng 

1.161 

Metal,  engineering,  and  sliipbaildlng 

52 

.831 
.2» 

8,481 
87,902 

.XT 

Misc<sllftneou8 

.<!.  ^^40 

.4a« 

Employees  of  pul>llc  authorities 

31,731  I          e 

.3Bi 

Total 

1,418 

1,112,684  1  23.010 

92 

1,135,786 

.897 

As  in  previous  years  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  in  1900  was  the  rise  of  miners'  wages,  the  group  of 
mining  and  quarrying  showing  a  total  of  701,419  individual  employees 
whose  wages  were  increased,  and  but  4,018  whose  wages  were  reduced. 
In  the  textile  industry  125,089  employees  had  their  wages  increased, 
and  none  suffered  a  reduction. 

The  net  results  of  these  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  a  period 
of  eight  years  are  shown  by  indu.stries  in  the  following  table: 

AVEKAGE  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1893  to  1900. 


Industries. 

Average  increase  per  employee  per  week. 

1893. 

1894.  1    ISSt.^.  j    1896. 

1897.  j  1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Building 

40..5GO 

.228 

a.  21 8 

a.  1*6 

.385 

a.  020 

.880 

tO.Wi    f0.411 

a.  421  1  a.  461 

a. 157       .005 

.112       .046 

.33.5       .602 

a.  076     0.127 

.360  1    .390 

SO.  502 
a.  127 
.370 
.020 
.814 
.416 
.294 

to.  617  to.  602 
.132  ;     .416 
.269       .279 
.011     a.086 
.476       .091 
.607       .390 
.360       .345 

$0,487 
.395 
.634 
.122 
.274 
.390 
.284 

t0.4U 

Mining  and  qunrrving 

1.161 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipballding 

Textile .; 

.8SI 
.233 

Clothing 

.887 

Miset'IIaneou-s 

.4«C 

.sw 

Total 

.112 

a.  330 

a.  314  1    -213 

.260  ^    .385 

.876 

.W7 

a  Decrease. 


The  net  increase  in  1900  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  increase 
in  any  other  year  of  the  eight-year  period.  The  industry  group  of 
miniugand  quarrying  shows  the  greatest  increRse  peremployee,  namely, 
48.  9id.  ($1,161).    The  slightest  net  increase  per  employee  occurred 
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in  the  group  of  textiles,  namely,  ll^d.  ($0,233).  The  groups  of  build- 
ing trades,  clothing,  and  employees  of  public  authorities  show  an 
unbroken  succession  of  net  increases  in  i-ates  of  wages  for  each  vear 
of  the  period. 

The  groups  of  agricultural  laborers,  railway  employees,  and  seamen 
have  been  separately  considered  in  the  report,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  returns  of  the  precise  number  of  persons  aflFected  by 
changes  in  wage  rates  in  these- industries. 

Information  regarding  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England 
and  Wales  was  obtained  mainly  from  the  chairmen  of  rural  district 
councils.  In  the  report  the  current  rates  of  weekly  cash  wages  in 
January  and  June,  1900,  are  compared  with  those  returned  for  corre- 
sponding dates  in  1899.  The  returns  received  were  exclusive  of  piece- 
work earnings  and  extra  payments  and  allowances  of  any  kind. 
Figures  presented  for  a  series  of  years  show  that  the  improvement  in 
the  rates  of  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  has  continued  steadily  since 
1896.  The  districts  in  which  an  increase  in  wages  was  reported  for 
1900  contained  281,262  laborers,  or  86,071  more  than  the  corresponding 
number  for  1899.  No  decreases  were  reported  in  1900,  the  number 
affected  by  decreases  in  wages  having  fallen  off  year  by  year  since 
1895.  The  total  effect  of  these  changes  was  an  increase  of  £9,9S9 
($48,368. 14)  per  week,  or  8id.  ($0,172)  per  emploj'^ee  of  those  affected, 
or  id.  ($0.01)  more  than  in  1899.  Calculated  on  the  total  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales,  the  rise  per  employee  in 
1900  amounted  to  3id.  ($0,066)  per  week.  The  returns  for  Scotland 
were  based  on  information  obtained  from  hiring  fairs,  and  also  from  a 
number  of  representative  employers.  At  the  yearly  and  half-yearly 
hiring  fairs  held  in  the  spring  or  eai-ly  summer  of  1900,  the  wages  of 
men  frequently  rose  at  tiie  rate  of  about  208.  ($4.87)  to  50s.  ($12.17) 
and  sometimes  aa  much  as  603.  ($14.60)  per  annum.  The  wages  of 
women  and  boys  also  generally  increased.  At  the  hiring  fairs  held 
between  August  and  December  the  old  i-ates  were  maintained  in  most 
cases,  and  where  changes  took  place  increases  were  more  numerous 
than  decreases.  Reports  from  Ireland  show  a  slight  upward  tendency 
in  the  wages  of  farm  laborers. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  seamen  are  based  upon  returns  furnished  by 
superintendents  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  various  ports  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  monthly  wages  on  steamships  show  the  following 
changes:  Able  seamen,  from  82s.  8d.  ($20.11)  in  1899  to  82s.  5d.  ($20.05) 
in  1900,  a  decrease  of  3d.  ($0,061);  firemen  and  trimmers,  from  87s.  2d. 
($21.21)  in  1899  to  87s.  Id.  ($21.19)  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  Id.  ($0.02). 
The  monthly  wages  of  able  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  increased  from 
59s.  lOd.  ($14.56)  in  1899  to  60s.  7d.  ($14.74)  in  1900,  or  9d.  ($0,183). 
The  rates  of  wages  given  are  in  addition  to  food. 

In  determining  the  wages  of  railway  servants  a  different  method  has 
been  followed  than  that  adopted  for  other  groups  of  trades,  the  actual 
earnings  being  considered  instead  of  the  wage  rates,  because  in  tb*" 
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British  railway  service  the  remuneration  is  usually  regulated  by  grad- 
uated scales  of  pay  rather  than  by  fixed  wage  rates.  It  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  total  eflfect  of  all  changes  in  the  earnings  of  railway 
employees,  whether  arising  out  of  real  changes  in  the  scale  of  pay, 
ordinary  advances  under  existing  scales,  or  overtime  or  short  time. 
Returns  are  published  from  29  companies,  employing  together  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
returns  summarized  in  the  following  table  cover  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  average  wages  for  the  first  week  in  December 
of  each  year  from  1896  to  1900  in  the  passenger,  freight,  locomotive, 
and  machinery  construction  departments: 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  29  COMPAMES,  FIRST  WEEK  IN 
DECEMBER,  1896  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Total  wages. 

Avenge 
wages. 

1890 

880,114 
898,108 
412,804 
481,858 
440,317 

$2,220,978.27 
2,362,539.76 
2,471,753.75 
2,653,656.46 
2,686,025.74 

•5. 81 

1897 

5.94 

181)8 

6.00 

1S99 

6.14 

19U0 - 

6.10 

These  figures  show  that  while  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in  average 
earnings  during  the  four-year  period  from  1896  to  1899,  the  average 
earnings  of  railway  servants  during  the  first  week  of  December,  1900, 
included  in  the  returns,  were  2id.  ($0,046)  less  than  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  1899.  This  does  not  necessarily  show  a  decline  in  actual 
wage  rates,  as  earnings  may  be  affected  by  other  causes,  such  as  amount 
of  overtime,  etc. 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labor. — During  the  year  1900  a  net  reduc- 
tion, averaging  4.12  hours,  took  place  in  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  of 
57,726  employees,  of  whom  869  had  their  hours  increased  an  average 
of  1.64  per  week,  and  56,857  had  their  hours  decreased  by  4.21  per 
week. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  years  1893  to  1900  the  number  of 
employees  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor,  classified  according  to 
the  extent  per  week  of  such  changes: 


EMPLOYEES  AFF 

ECTED  ] 

3Y  CHAh 

GES  IN 
WEEK 

HOURS  OF  LABt 
1893  TO  1900. 

)R,  BY  EXTENT  OF  CHANGE  PER 

Employees  whose  hours  p«r  week  were— 

Year. 

Increased. 

Decreased. 

Ondcr  1 
hour. 

1  hour 
or  over. 

Under  1 
hour. 

lor 
under  2 
hours. 

2  or 
under  4 
hours. 

4  or 
under  6 
hours. 

6  or 
under  8 
hours. 

8  hours 
or  over. 

1893 

480 

1,050 
128 
1,287 
1,717 
355 
333 
650 
284 

5,538 
2,686 
2,961 
4,871 
9.468 
10,213 
4,203 
6,185 

9,800 
4,141 
9,675 
10,696 
30,636 
8,653 
9,662 
7,893 

15,068 
37,535 

5,236 
11,939 
11,534 
13,871 

9,657 
18,614 

1,491 
9,536 
1,928 
2,200 
6,806 
2,710 
8,733 
682 

1,011 
20,504 
1,229 
8,301 
6,668 
2,260 
1,886 
28,149 

221 
2,628 

422 
1,649 
5,973 

166 
4,80» 
I,0S4 

Sl,64t 
77,188 
22,735 

108,271 
70,632 
19,  OM 
85,949 
67,72» 

1891 

1S95.     . 

18% 

71,899 

705 

944 

2,050 

585 

1S97 

1893 

1899 

1900 
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The  number  of  persons  obtainiug  an  eight-hour  day  during  1900, 
27,708,  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1894:.  There  were  no 
reversions  from  an  eight-hour  day  to  longer  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  employees  affected  during  the 
year  1900: 

CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1900. 


Industries. 


BuUding 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering;,  and  shipbuilding. . 

Textile 

Clotljing 

MLwellaneotu 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Changes   , 
in  hours  of  | 
labor. 


Separate  individuals 
affected  by— 


158 


Increases 

in  hours  of 

laiwr. 


735 


134 


Decreases 

in  hours  of 

labor. 


8,376 
27,610 

8,792 
79 

2,306 
12,153 

2,M1 


66,857 


Total  indi- 
viduals 
affected  by 
changes  in 
hours  of 
latior. 


9,111 
27,610 

8,792 
79 

2,306 
12,287 

2,641 


67,726 


Average 
weelcly  re- 
duction in 

hours  of 
labor. 


0.88 
6.00 
4.06 
2.60 
2.67 
2.45 
4.93 


4.12 


It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  one-half  the  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  1900  were  employees  in  the  group  of 
mining  and  quarrying  industries.  This  is  due  to  an  average  reduction 
of  six  hours  per  week  in  the  case  of  26,500  coal  miners  and  surface 
workers  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  made  on  May  14,  1900. 

Methods  of  Arkangement  op  Changes. — The  changes  in  the  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  reported  in  1900  were  arranged  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  concerned  or  their  representatives,  by  conciliation 
or  mediation,  by  arbitration,  and  in  the  case  of  wage  changes  only,  by 
the  sliding  wage  scales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  changes 
in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  during  each  year  from  1896  to  1900,  clas- 
sified according  to  the  agencies  by  which  the  changes  were  arranged: 


METHODS  BY  WHICH  CHANGES  IN  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  WERE  ARRANGED, 

1896  TO   1900. 


Year. 


CHANCES  IN  WAOES. 


1S96. 

1897. 
18SS. 
1899. 
1900. 


CHANGES  IX  nOCRS. 


1896. 

1897. 
1898.. 
18S9.. 
1900. 


Separate  individuals  affected  by  changes 
arranged  without  strikes. 


Under 
sliding 
scale. 


136,288 
135,618 
169,003 
178,018 
183,889 


By  con- 
ciliation 
or  me- 
diation. 


43,601 
11,796 
25,659 
364,616 
469,620 


300 

1,200 

(,427 

65 

1,440 


By  arbi- 
tration. 


4,920 

307 

3,860 

11,636 

6,827 


l,.'iOO 

712 

8,670 

1,100 


By  mu- 
tual ar- 
range- 
ment or 
other- 
wise. 


367,124 
405,492 
764,622 
587,033 
421,590 


85,474 
62,404 
26,593 
28,634 
'B,574 


Total. 


551,933 
663,213 
963,134 
1,141,303 
1,080,826 


87,274 
64,316 
34,590 
29,699 
54,640 


Separate  individuals  affected  by 
changes  arranged  after  strikes. 


By  con- 1 
ciliation  Byarbi- 


or  me- 
diation. 


11,559 
1,460 
1,016 
1,681 
1,030 


2,768 
46 
460 
100 


tration. 


174 
1,959 
2,060 
1,462 
3,780 


36 

2,050 

84 

286 


By  mu- 
tual ar- 
range- 
ment or 
other- 
wise. 


43,988 
40,812 
48,970 
31,240 
50,150 


18,239 
6.234 
l.gfjS 

6,  lit; 

2,801 


Total. 


66,721 
44,231 
62,035 
84.273 
64,900 


20,997 
6,316 
4,4.59 
6,250 
3,086 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  whose  wage  changes  were 
arranged  by  conciliation  or  mediation  and  arbitration  in  recent  years 
is  largelj'  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  conciliation  boards  in  the 
coal  industry,  every  important  coal-mining  district,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  where  a  sliding  wage  scale  exists,  having  established  a 
board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  organized  emploj'ers  and  the 
organized  employees. 

Changes  in  piece-price  lists  were  made  during  1900  in  the  metal, 
textile,  boot  and  shoe,  clog  making,  tailoring,  hat,  printing,  coopering, 
glass  bottle,  basket  making,  leather,  and  transportation  industries. 
Only  one  new  sliding  scale,  which  was  for  blast-furnace  men,  was 
reported  in  1900.  Of  the  entire  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were 
changed  during  the  year  1900,  183,889,  or  16.2  per  cent,  had  them 
changed  by  operation  of  the  sliding  wage  scale.  Of  these  employees 
125,000  were  coal  miners,  and  58,889  were  blast-furnace  men,  iron  and 
steel  workers,  iron  miners,  and  quarrymen. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  1900 
were  arranged  without  disputes  involving  a  cessation  of  work,  only 
4.8  per  cent  of  the  persons  affected  by  wage  changes,  and  5.3  per  cent 
of  those  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor,  having  resorted  to 
strikes  before  obtaining  the  change. 

Hi  port  of  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  on  tliA  Strikes  and  Lockouh 
of  1900,  with  Statistical  Tables.  1901.  xciii,  120  pp.  (Published 
by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  prepai-ed  by  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  report  contains 
a  detailed  statement,  showing  for  each  dispute  beginning  in  1900  the 
localitj',  the  number  of  establishments  involved,  the  number  and  occu- 
pations of  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  the  cause  or  object  of  the 
dispute,  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  result;  also  detailed 
statements  of  the  work  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and 
of  certain  agreements  and  awards  terminating  trade  disputes.  The 
detailed  statements  arc  preceded  by  summary  tables,  comparative  dat"\ 
for  recent  years,  and  an  analj'sis  of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  loci  - 
outs  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  general  method  of 
inquiry  pursued  and  the  plan  of  presentation  have  been  the  same  as 
during  the  past  few  years.  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees 
and  those  which  lasted  less  than  one  day  have  been  omitted  from  the 
tabulations,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working 
days. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1900. — The  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  1900  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  when  compared  with  1899 
or  any  other  of  the  years  for  which  statistics  for  comparison  are  avail- 
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able.  The  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  aggre- 
gate days  of  duration,  however,  were  greater  than  in  1899,  though 
much  less  than  in  1897  and  1898.  There  were,  in  1900,  648  strikes 
and  lockouts,  involving  135,145  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  and 
53,393  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  causing  an  aggregate 
loss  of  3,152,694  working  days. 

The  disputes  in  1900,  as  in  previous  years,  were  mostly  due  to  wages, 
438  out  of  a  total  of  648  strikes  and  lockouts  resulting  chiefly  from  this 
cause.  Of  the  total  of  135,145  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in 
disputes  from  all  causes,  82,903,  or  61.3  per  cent,  were  involved  in  wage 
disputes;  19,573,  or. 14.5  per  cent,  in  disputes  due  to  questions  of  trade 
unionism;  18,956,  or  14.0  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  working 
arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline;  10,427,  or  7.7  per  cent,  in  dispute ; 
relating  to  em|doyment  of  particular  classes  or  persons;  1,018,  or  0.8 
per  cent,  in  sympathetic  disputes;  718,  or  0.5  per  cent,  in  disputes 
relating  to  hours  of  labor,  and  1,550,  or  1.2  per  cent,  in  disputes  due 
to  other  causes. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  number  of  employees  involved  in  1900,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  causes,  and  the  results: 

STRIXES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CACSES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WOEKINQ  DAYS  LOST,  1900. 

[rnder  "Aggref^te  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work  "  ia  Included  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  on  account  of  atrikes  and  lockouts  ending  In  1900,  regardless  of  time  of  beginning.] 


Principal  cause  or  object. 


ployeea.  ployeis. 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons 

Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline  ... 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results 
of  which  were — 


In  fa- 
vor of 
em- 


128 
1 
29 
16 
24 
1 
S 


202 


In  ttr 

Torof 

em- 


137 
2 
30 
21 
17 
i 


211 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


1C4 
3 
82 
18 
3 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
Ued. 


221 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 


438 
6 
93 
67 
45 
6 
4 


648 


Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


2,387,096 

65,444 

272, 479 

244, 665 

162,195 

18,160 

12,655 


3,162,694 


STBIEEBS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1900. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 
in  disputes,  the  results  of  which 
were— 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


Total       Other 
strikers  employ- 
and  em-       ecs 
thrown 


ploye 
locked 
out. 


out  of 
work. 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons .. 
Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline . . 

Trade  unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 


16,886 

69 

3,623 

2,220 

17,241 

323 

350 


20,360 

75 

1,976 

9,284 

1,107 


44,197 

574 

4,892 

4,352 

1,175 


1,460 


3,100 
60 


1,200 


82,903 

718 

10,427 

IS,  966 

19, 573 

1,018 

l.bhO 


34,648 
7,140 
3,488 
3,882 
1,515 
20 
2,700 


Total. 


40,612 


33,497 


56,390 


4,616 


135,145        63, 
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Of  the  648  disputes,  202  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employees,  211  in 
favor  of  the  employers,  221  were  compromised,  and  14  remained 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  135,145  strikers  and  employees  locked 
out,  40,612,  or  30.1  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  employees;  33,497,  or  24.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  56,390,  or  41.7  per  cent,  in  dis- 
putes that  were  compromised,  and  4,646,  or  3.4  per  cent,  in  disputes 
^vhich  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Employees  involved  in  sympathetic  disputes  were  mosth'  unsuccess- 
ful, and  nearly  half  of  those  engaged  in  disputes  due  to  working 
arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline  were  unsuccessful,  while  a  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  disputes  for  the  other  principal  causes  were  either 
wholly  or  partly  successful. 

In  1900,  as  in  previous  years,  the  great  majority  of  disputes  affected 
comparatively  few  working  people.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  1900. 

[Cndcr  "Aggregate  working  doys  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  Is  included  the  num- 
ber o(  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  1900,  regardless  of  time  of  ending. 


Groups  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work. 


R.OOOorover 

2,.t00  or  under  6,000 
1,000  or  under  2,500 
5()0  or  under  1,000.. 
2.'i0  or  under  SOO  . . . 
100  or  under  2.T0  ... 

50  or  under  100 

2.')  or  under  50 

Under  25 

Total 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


4 

6 
31 
43 
82 
148 
98 
111 
126 


648 


Employees  thrown 
out  of  work. 


Number.  Percent. 


8«,470 

16,536 

44,044 

27,846 

27,280 

23,902 

6,708 

S,a58 

1,925 


188,538 


19.3 

8.8 

23.4 

14.8 

14.4 

12.7 

3.6 

2.0 

1.0 


100.0 


Aggregate  working 
days  lost  by  all  em- 
ployees thrownout 
of  work. 


Number.     Percent 


714,000 
693,835 
472,813 
700,860 
480,119 
388,578 
114,005 
81,926 
39,400 


3,585,535 


19.9 
16.  < 
13.2 
19.5 
13.4 
10.6 
(.2 
2.S 
1.1 


100.0 


Thus,  out  of  648  disputes,  335,  or  52  percent,  involved  less  than 
100  employees  each,  or  only  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the 
disputes  of  the  year;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four  largest  dis- 
putes involved  36,470,  or  19.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  19.9  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the  disputes  of  the 
year.  In  1900,  as  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  no  single  dispute 
of  anj'  great  magnitude. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
groups  of  industries  was  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1900 
and  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  each  case: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1900. 

[Under  "Afwregatc  workinit  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  Is  Included  the 
number  ordaya  loet  on  account  of  striken  and  lockouts  ending  in  1900,  regardless  of  time  of 
beginning.] 


Industries. 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

Textile , 

Clothing : 

Transportation 

Mi«ci*Ilaneous 

Employees  of  local  authorities 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 
which  were— 

In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 

ployers.      ""*«<"■ 

Indcflnlte 
or  un- 
settled. 

fiO 
49 
23 
36 
14 

9 
17 

4 

47 
25 
49 
25 
14 
28 
25 
3 

46 
59 
37 
33 

8 
18 
17 

3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

202 

211 

221 

14 

Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


146 
136 
111 
96 
38 
60 


Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 

by  all 

employees 

thrown  out 

of  work. 


618 


726,626 
5.i2,932 
349.130 
411,363 
60,121 
S0.%7S0 
740, 272 
8,  h6J 


3,152,C1'4 


STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  1900. 


InduRtrlett. 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous  

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Totol 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in 
disputes  the  results  of  which  were — 


In  favor  [  In  favor 
of  em-   {   of  em- 
ployees,   ployers. 


4,660 

6,549 

24,682 

4,273 

2,072 

8,374 

6,571 

4,647 

821 

393 

1,675 

12,460 

1,071 

1,265 

160 

536 

40,612 


33,497 


Compro- 
mised. 


Ilndeflnite 
or  un- 
settled. 


4,790 

13,378 

4,814 

6,030 

151 

6,258 

21,887 

82 


56,390 


274 
3,122 
140 
323 
760 


4,610 


Total 

strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 
out. 


16,273 
45,455 
10,400 
15,571 
2,125 
20,293 
24,230 
798 


135,145 


Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
outol 
work. 


2,905 

28,909 

9,410 

8,672 

29 

2,7.^3 

738 

97 


63,393 


The  group  of  building  trades  shows  the  largest  number  of  disputes, 
although  the  largest  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  is 
found  in  the  group  of  mining  and  quarrying.  The  largest  measure  of 
success  on  the  part  of  employees  was  attained  in  the  mining  and  quar- 
rying industry,  24,682,  or  54.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
strikers  and  employees  locked  out  having  been  entirely  successful.  A 
large  majority  of  the  employees  engaged  in  disputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion service  and  in  the  public  service  failed  completely. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  DtrRiNG  Five  Years. — During  the  period 
from  1896  to  1900  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  774  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, in  which  there  was  an  average  of  157,875  strikers  and  employees 
locked  out. 
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The  figures  for  1900  are  much  below  these  yearlyaveragea.  The 
following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  strike  statistics  for  each 
j-car  from  1896  to  1900,  inclusive: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1896  TO  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregnte  workinR  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  is  Inelnded  the 
nuniljer  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  during  the  specified  year,  regardlea 
of  time  of  beginning.] 


Year. 


1S',>7, 

ixys 

ISW 
1900 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


926 
S64 
711 
719 
«48 


Strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locKcd 
out. 


W7,950 
167,453 
200,769 
ISX.OM 
Iii6,145 


Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


50,240 
62, 814 
53,138 
42.159 
53,398 


Total 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


19S, 190 
230,267 
2.'i3,907 
180,217 
188,588 


Aggregate 
workijig 
days  lost 

by  all  em- 
ployees 

thrown  out 
of  work. 

3,746,868 
10, 345.  .13 
15,289.478 

2,&1<,416 

a,m,m 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Htrikas  and  lockouts  and 
the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  during  each  year  from  1806  to 
1900,  by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  AND   EMPLOYEES   THROWN  OIT   OF  WORK,    BY   INDUSTRIES, 

1896  TO  1900. 


Indostriea. 


Building 

Milling  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  ship- 
building   

Textile 

Clothing 

Transi)ortation 

Miscellaneous 

Emi)l()yees  of  public  autlior- 
itles 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


1896.  j  1S97.  1  1898.  !  1899.  j  1900.  |    1896.    |    1897. 
180  '    14«  '  33.312  I  15,CM7 


Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

1898.    I    1899.    !    19C0. 


171 
171 

266 
153 
48 
25 
87 


193 
127 

229 
108 
56 
48 
95 


183 
129 

162 
99 
53 
22 
67 


109 

140 
124 
37 
47 
71 


138 

HI 

96 
38 
60 


67, 197 

48,137 
33,6.'i6 
3,969 
3,312 
8,070 

6S7 


49,392 

97,189 
37,001 
7,016 
12,.V>3 
11,784 

385 


16,684 
177,029  ' 

21,4.'S  I 

24,978 

3,561 

3,478  I 

«,2«1 

484 


30,5.24 
46,831 

21,119 
61,499 

2,258 
12.611 

4,212 


19, ITS 
74,361 

19, 81) 
21,  m 
2,1M 

24,963 


1,163  j        896 


711  I    719  I    618    198,190  J230,267  |2.t3,907    180,217  j  188,538 


This  tabic  shows  that  in  each  year  except  1897  and  18i>9  the  mining 
and  quarrying  industry  supplied  the  largest  number  of  employees 
involved  in  disputes.  In  1897  the  great  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the 
engineering  trade,  while  in  1899  a  large  number  of  employees  were 
effected  by  a  dispute  in  the  jute  industiy. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and  lock- 
out.H,  and  the  number  of  disputes  and  emploj'ees  directly  involved  in 
each  cause,  from  1896  to  1900: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  PRnfCTPAl 

CAUSES,  1896  TO  1900. 


I'rincipol  cau.se  or  object. 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment   of   particular 

clRs.ses  or  pt'rsons 

"Working         armngements, 

rules,  and  dLwipline 

Trade  nnionisin 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


l.s%. 


679 
22 


1897. 

1898. 

532 

449 

20 

19 

121 

87 

119 

9^1 

49 

61 

20 

8 

3 

3 

1899.  ■  1900.  •    1896.        1897. 


Striker*  and  employees  locked  cat. 
U99. 


460  I 
17 


46 
24  I 
2 


438     96,97.^  >  73,906 
6       2,855  I  39,227 

93     22,745     14,840 


57  1  17,533  : 
45  1  5,279  ' 
5  '  3,861  I 
4  199 


29,068 
6,327 

3,796 
289 


92«  i    861  I    711       719  |    648  ^147,960  ll67,453 


1898. 


1909. 


176,392 

777 


94,661 

3,857 


82. 903 

718 


9,203  I    8,187       10,427 


11,742 

2,215 

Mo 

9-3 


17,895 

5,130 

8,233 

105 


18, »» 
19,573 
1,018 
1,550 


200,769  '138,058  ,  135,145 
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During  this  five-year  period  63.5  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  and  lock- 
outs were  due  to  wages.  Next  in  the  order  of  importance  were  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons, 
to  working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline,  to  trade  unionism,  and 
to  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  each  year  from  1896  to  1900, 
classified  according  to  results: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  RESULTS, 

18%  TO  1900. 


Result. 

Strikes  and  lockoDbi. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1896.       1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

In  faror  of  employees 

In  favor  of  employers 

878 

302 

213 

3 

331 

307 

215 

11 

238 

227 

243 

3 

230 
245 
236 

8 

202 

211 

221 

14 

64,355     40,464 

41,431    es.iiig 

41,905     66,897 
259       1,933 

45,490 

120,667 

34,501 

111 

36,808 

60,275 

40,237 

738 

40,612 
33,497 
66,390 

Inde'fintte  or  unsetUed 

4,616 

Total 

926      861 

711 

719 

648 

147,950  !  167, 453  900. 7R9 

138,058 

135,145 

' 

Of  the  3,868  disputes  reported  during  the  five-year  period,  1,379,  or 
35.7  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employees;  1,292,  or  33.4  per  cent, 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  1,158,  or  29.9  per  cent,  were  compro- 
mised, and  39,  or  1  per  cent,  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of 
789,375  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  during  the  period,  227,729, 
or  28.9  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees; 324,029,  or  41  per  cent,  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employers;  229,930,  or  29.1  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  were  com- 
promised, and  7,687,  or  1  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  remained  indefi- 
nite or  unsettled. 

In  the  following  table  the  disputes  beginning  in  each  of  the  j^ears 
1896  to  1900  and  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  are  classified 
according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  BY'  METHOD   OF 

SETTLEMENT,  1896  TO  1900. 


Method  of  settlement. 

Strikes  and  lockout 

9. 

1900. 

Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

1896. 

1897.  1 1898. 

1899. 

18S6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Arbitration 

19 
80 

633 

114 

107 

19 

4 

14 

27 

624 
76 

105 
7 
11 

13 

30 

495 

71 
96 

16 
22 

662 

22 

88 

8 

6 

19 
13 

487 

45 

71 

4 

9 

10,276 
10,472 

136,307 

30,  .587 

7,2.50 

8,159 

189 

9,756 
9,544 

187,048 

15,207 

4,307 

1,673 

2,732 

3.860 
16, 167 

206,926 
17,590 
9,616 

'"'258' 

8,819 
8,386 

166,743 

7,054 

3,980 

95 

«40 

7  118 

Conciliation  and  mediation.. 
Direct    negodation    or   ar- 
rangement   between    the 

8,593 

155,025 

8,895 

4,918 

300 

Bubmisslon  of  employees  — 
Replacement  of  employees  .. 

Indeflnite  or  unsettled 

3,689 

Total 

926 

864 

711 

719 

648 

198,190 

230,267 

253  907 

180,217 

188,538 

The  great  bulk  of  strikes  and  lockouts  was  settled  by  direct  nego- 
tiation of  the  parties  or  their  representatives  during  each  of  the  five 
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years  mentioned.  While  the  number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  shows  a  decrease  during  the  period,  account  must 
be  taken  of  numerous  instances  where  strikes  and  lockouts  were  pre- 
vented by  this  means. 

Second  Ahutruct  of  Foreign  Luhor  Statistics.  1901.  xi,325pp.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 
This  abstract  is  the  second  of  a  series  intended  to  be  supplementary 
to  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  Other  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  also  as  a  companion  series  to  the  Annual  Abstract  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  trade  disputes, 
and  cooperation,  treated  in  the  first  abstract,  the  present  volume  also 
covers  statistics  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  trade  unions,  and  work- 
ingmen's  insurance.  The  figures  in  the  first  volume  have,  as  far  as 
practicable,  been  revised  and  brought  to  date,  and  a  large  number  of 
new  tables  have  been  added.  The  statistics  reproduced  in  the  abstract 
relate  to  11  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  United  States. 
A  table  is  also  given  showing  wages  in  varioas  occupations  in  Japan. 
In  the  compilation  of  the  figures  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
comparative  tables,  but  each  country  and  each  original  report  is  sepa- 
rateh'  considered,  the  figures  in  the  tables  being  rearranged,  however, 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  reports  relating  to  the 
labor  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  source  of  the  informa- 
tion is  stated  at  the  foot  of  each  table. 

VICTORIA. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Worhrooma,  and  Shops,  fit 

the  year  ended  31st  December,  1900.     64  pp. 

This  report,  while  the  regular  report  of  the  chief  factory  inspector, 
deals  with  the  following  subjects:  The  state  of  ti*ade  in  factories  and 
workrooms,  statistics  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  in  registered  fac- 
tories and  workrooms,  the  operation  of  the  factories  and  shops  acts 
with  particular  reference  to  the  special  boards,  accidents,  sanitary 
condition  of  factories,  limitation  of  working  hours  in  shops,  minimum 
wages  fixed  by  special  boards  and  prosecutions  under  the  factories 
and  shops  acts. 

The  report  has  .a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chief 
factory  inspector  who  is  charged  directly  with  the  registration  of  fac- 
tories and  workrooms  and  the  observance  and  enforcement  therein  of 
the  factories  and  shops  acts.  It  is  of  these  acts  that  this  official  says: 
"  1  do  not  think  that  any  country  in  the  world  has  attempted  such  far- 
reaching  legislation.  It  is  true  that  in  New  Zealand  there  are  courts 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
courts  deal  with  firms  and  not  trades,  as  in  Victoria,  and  that  the 
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enforcement  of  the  awards  of  the  courts  is  left  to  the  unions,  whereas 
in  this  State  the  deternainations  of  the  boards  are  enforced  by  the 
inspectors  of  factories." 

The  factories  and  shops  acts,  the  law  which  has  led  the  chief  inspec- 
tor to  thus  speak,  are  six  in  number,  the  first  having  come  into  opera- 
tion August  1,  1890,  and  the  latest  of  the  five  amending  acts  being 
that  in  effect  May  1,  1900.  These  acts  provide  in  effect  a  method  of 
regulation  for  all  matters  relating  to  wages,  houra  of  labor,  and  the 
employment  of  apprentices  and  learners.  For  certain  industries  spec- 
ified bj'  the  law  and  for  such  additional  ones  as  may  be  named  by  a 
resolution  of  either  house  of  Parliament,  the  governor  in  council, 
upon  the  election  of  the  employei"s  and  employees,  may  appoint  spe- 
cial boards,  which  are  empowered  among"  other  things  to  determine 
within  the  industry  for  which  they  are  chosen  the  minimum  rates  of 
wages  in  each  occupation,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature,  kind, 
and  class  of  work,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  the  maximum  hours  of  labor 
which  may  be  exacted  for  such  wages,  the  rates  for  overtime,  and  the 
proportional  number  of  apprentices  and  learners  to  fully  paid  employ- 
ees who  may  be  employed.  The  law  itself  fixes  a  minimum  rate  for 
all  factories  and  workrooms  by  providing  that  no  person  unless  in 
receipt  of  a  weekly  wage  of  at  least  2«.  6d.  (61  cents)  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory  or  workroom  or  in  wholly  or  partly  preparing 
or  manufacturing  any  article  for  trade  or  sale. 

These  determinations  may  be  suspended  not  exceeding  six  months, 
when  the  proper  special  board  must  receive  and  examine  evidence,  and 
may  thereupon  either  reaflSrm  or  amend  such  determination,  as  it  may 
deem  proper.  The  validity  of  a  determination  of  a  special  board  can 
be  questioned  only  before  the  supreme  court.  The  wages  thus  fixed 
by  a  special  board  may  be  sued  for  by  an  employee,  any  agreement  to 
the  contraiy  notwithstanding. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  statement  of  the  more  important 
pro^nsions  of  the  law,  as  given  by  the  chief  factoiy  inspector: 

Provisions  of  tlce  factories  and  shops  acts. 

1.  The  acts  apply  only  to  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs;  they  may  be 
extended  to  shires  l)y  the  governor  in  council. 

2.  Factories  and  workrooms  must  be  registered.  Fees  ranging  from 
2s.  6d.  to  £3  33.  [$0.61  tofl5.33J  are  charged  for  registration. 

3.  A  factory  or  workroom  is  any  place  where  goods  are  prepared 
for  trade  or  sale,  and  in  which — 

a.  Four  or  more  persons  are  working; 

i.   Steam,  water,  gas,  oil,  or  electric  power  is  used; 

c.  One  or  more  Chinese  are  working; 

d.  Furniture  is  made,  or  bread  or  pastry  is  baked  for  sale. 
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4.  Nothing  in  the  acts  applies  to  creameries,  butter  or  cheese  or  con- 
centrated or  condensed  muk  factories  or  to  dairying  or  agricultural 
operations  outside  the  metropolitan  district. 

5.  Factories  and  workrooms  must  be  approved  bj'  the  local  munici- 
pal council  or  the  chief  inspector  before  oeing  registered.  Regula- 
tions are  made  by  the  boam  of  public  health  for  the  guidance  of  the 
councils  and  the  chief  inspector  in  granting  such  approval. 

6.  Inspectors  of  factories  have  power  to  enter  and  inspect  factories 
and  to  question  employees  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
emplov'er  or  his  agent. 

7.  Occupiers  of  factories  who  give  out  work  must  keep  a  record  of 
same  in  prescribed  foims. 

8.  The  chief  inspector  must  prepare  an  annual  report,  and  occupiers 
of  factories  must  furnish  statistics  for  that  purpose. 

9.  Persons  preparing  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  for  sale 
outside  factories  must  register  their  names  and  addresses  with  the  chief 
inspector. 

10.  Special  boards  may  be  appointed  to  fix  wages  and  piecework 
rates  for  persons  employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories  in  making 
clothing  or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  bread  making  or  bak- 
ing, or  in  the  process,  trade,  or  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat 
or  maker  of  small  goods. 

11.  Special  boards  may  be  appointed  for  any  process,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness usually  or  frequently  earned  on  in  a  factoiy  or  workroom,  pro- 
vided a  resolution  has  been  passed  by  either  House  declaring  it  is 
expedient  to  appoint  such  a  board. 

12.  Special  boards  may  consist  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than 
ten  members  and  a  chairman. 

13.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prescribed)  shall  l)e  representatives 
of  employers  and  half  of  employees. 

14.  If  the  employers'  or  employees'  representatives  are  not  elected, 
the  governor  in  council  may  appoint  representatives. 

1.5.  The  members  of  a  board  may  elect  a  chairman  (not  being  one 
of  such  members);  if  they  do  not  elect  a  chairman,  the  governor  in 
council  may  appoint  one. 

16.  In  the  case  of  the  furniture  trade,  the  board  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  council  without  election.  JS^ote. — This  was  provided  to 
prevent  the  Chinese  in  the  trade  electing  the  board. 

17.  A  member  of  a  board  is  appointed  for  two  years. 

18.  The  governor  in  council  may  fill  vacancies  in  a  board  without 
election. 

19.  A  majority  of  a  board  maj'  exercise  all  the  powei-s  of  a  board. 

20.  A  board  may  fix  either  wages  rates  or  piecework  rates  or  both. 

25.  A  board  must  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of  wages  is 
fixed,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 

26.  In  fixing  wages,  a  board  may  take  into  consideration  the  nature, 
kind,  and  class  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any  mat- 
tor  which  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

27.  A  board  may  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or  improvers  to 
be  employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the  wages  to  be 
paid  to  same.  In  fixing  such  wages  the  board  may  consider  age,  sex, 
and  experience. 

28.  The  determination  of  a  special  board  applies  to  every  city  and 
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town,  and  may  be  extended  by  the  governor  in  council  to  any  borough 
or  shire  or  part  of  a  shire. 

29.  A  board  may  determine  that  manufacturers  may  be  allowed  to  fix 
piecework  rates  based  on  the  minimum  wa^. 

30.  The  chief  inspector  may  grant  a  license  to  any  aged  or  infirm 
worker  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  a  board. 

31.  The  governor  in  council  may  suspend  a  determination  for  six 
months,  and  the  board  must  then  receive  and  examine  evidence  as  to 
such  determination,  and  may  amend  same. 

31.  l^c  validity  of  a  determination  can  only  be  questioned  before 
the  supreme  court. 

32.  Regulations  may  be  made  fixing  the  rates  of  payment  to  mem- 
bers of  special  boards.  Note. — ^The  regulations  in  force  pi'ovide  £1 
[$i.86i]  for  a  full  day  for  the  chairman,  and  10s.  [$2.43^]  for  other 
members,  and  half  rates  for  half  days.     A  traveling  allowance  of  10s. 

SB.43i]  per  day  is  paid  to  members  residing  more  than  40  miles  from 
elbourne.     Railway  fare  is  also  repaid. 

33.  Employees  must  not  be  paid  any  part  of  a  wage  (fixed  by  a  special 
board)  in  goods. 

34.  An  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages  (if  fixed  by  a  special  boaixi); 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

34.  Any  person  employed  in  a  factory  must  be  paid  at  least  2s.  6d. 
|f0.61]  per  week. 

35.  >io  premium  or  bonus  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  chained  for 
engaging  or  employing  any  female  apprentice  or  improver  in  making 
articles  of  clothmg  or  wearing  apparel. 

36.  Every  factory  must  be  Kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  provided 
with  pioper  ventilation  and  sufiScient  air  space.  Note. — Gi"eat  powers 
are  given  to  the  depai-tment  to  enable  it  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

37.  Provision  is  made  for  the  compnlsory  lime  washing  or  painting 
factories  and  workrooms. 

38.  No  person  under  16  years  of  age,  and  no  woman  or  girl  can  be 
employed  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  [in  any  one  week]  in  a 
factory  or  woi^room,  provided  that  on  not  more  than  ten  days  in  a  year 
and  on  not  more  than  one  day  in  any  week  overtime  to  the  extent  of 
three  hours  mav  be  worked,  subject  to  pajonent  for  overtime  at  pro 
rata  rates  and  6^.  [12  cents]  tea  money.  Notice  of  having  worked  the 
ovei-time  must  be  given  to  the  chief  inspector,  and  the  reasons  for 
working  must  also  be  stated. 

39.  The  minister  may  also  grant  overtime  not  exceeding  two  months 
to  any  manufacturer  if  satisfied  that  the  exigencies  of  trade  require 
that  overtime  shall  be  worked. 

The  suspension  is  granted  subject  to  following  conditions,  amongst 
others: 

That  6d.  [12  cents]  tea  money  is  paid  each  evening  overtime  is 
worked. 

That  employees  are  not  compelled  to  work  without  their  consent. 

That  no  employee  receiving  less  than  8s.  [^1.94i]  per  week  is  worked 
more  than  48  hours,  and  that  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
is  paid. 

40.  Chinese  and  European  furniture  manufacturers  must  not  work 
before  7.30  a.  m.,  or  after  5  p.m.,  or  after  2  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  All 
other  factories  in  which  CSiinese  are  employed  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulation. 
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41.  No  person  under  13  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory 
or  workroom. 

i'2.  Boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  must  have  medical  certifi- 
cates in  certain  classes  of  factories. 

43.  No  boy  under  14  and  no  girl  under  IC  can  work  in  a  factory 
after  6  p.  m.,  or  before  C  a.  m. 

44.  Persons  in  charge  of  steam  engines  and  of  boilers  used  to  ope- 
rate a  steam  engine  must  hold  certificates  from  the  board  of  examiners 
appointed  under  the  Mines  Act. 

45.  Dangerous  machinery  must  be  securely  protected  where  possible, 
so  that  employees  may  not  be  injured. 

46.  Occupiers  of  factories  may  appeal  to  arbitration  if  thej-  disagree 
with  the  inspector  of  factories'  orders  as  regards  the  guards  to  be 
provided. 

47.  Accidents  causing  loss  of  life  and  other  serious  accidents  (defined 
by  the  act)  which  occur  in  factories  must  be  reported  to  the  inspector 
of  factories. 

48.  With  the  view  to  prevention  of  such  accidents  the  minister  may 
order  an  inquiry  by  an  expert  into  the  cause  of  any  accident. 

48.  All  furniture  whetner  imported  or  manufactured  must  be 
stamped. 

49.  Furniture  manufactured  in  Victoria  must  be  stamped  with  the 
maker's  name  and  address,  and  such  stamp  must  indicate  whether  the 
furniture  was  made  by  Europeans  or  Chinese  labor. 

S/ioj)8  provisions. 

60.  All  shops,  except  fourth  schedule  shops,  viz.,  chemists'  shops, 
coffeehouses,  confectioners'  shops,  eating  houses,  fish  and  oyster  shops, 
fruit  and  vegetable  shops,  restaui-ants,  tobacconists'  shops,  and  book- 
sellers' and  news  agents'  shops,  must  be  closed  at  7  p.  m.  ordinary 
nights  and  10  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  If  a  shop  be  closed  for  the  whole  of 
a  public  holiday  it  may  be  kept  open  till  10  p.  m.  the  preceding  ni^ht 

51.  If  a  majority  of  the  shopkeepei*s  of  any  class  in  any  municipal 
district  desire  to  keep  their  shops  open  after  7  p.  m.  they  can  petition 
the  governor  in  council  to  make  a  regulation  for  any  hour  they  please, 
or  they  can  petition  in  favor  of  closing  before  7  p.  m.  A  majority  or 
the  shopkeepers  of  any  class  or  all  classes  (other  than  fourth  schedule) 
can  also  petition  the  governor  in  council  to  fix  a  day  for  the  closing  of 
all  shops  or  anjr  class  of  shops  for  a  half  holiday  from  1  p.  m.  on  any 
specified  day  m  the  week.  A  majority  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
metropolitan  district  or  any  two  or  more  contiguous  municipal  districts 
may  unite  for  similar  purposes. 

52.  A  shopkeeper  wno  closes  for  the  whole  of  a  public  holiday  need 
not  close  for  the  usual  weekly  half  holiday. 

53.  Milk  can  not  be  delivered  after  12  o'clock  noon  on  Sundays. 

54.  By  regulation  the  hours  of  work  of  women,  girls,  and  of  males 
under  16  years  of  age  in  fourth  schedule  shops  are  limited  to  60  per 
week,  and  a  half  holiday  must  be  given  from  2  o'clock  on  some  week 
day.  The  regulation  also  applies  to  billiard  markers,  waiters  and 
waitresses. 

64.  Every  employee  in  a  shop  (except  fourth  schedule  shops  in  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs)  must  be  given  a  half  holidaj  from  1  p.  m.  on 
some  week  day.  By  special  enactment  this  provision  applies  to  the 
whole  State. 
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55.  Persons  employed  in  delivering  meat  or  milk  must  be  given  a 
half  holiday  from  1  p.  m.  on  some  week  day. 

56.  Persons  employed  in  delivering  bread  must  be  given  a  whole 
holiday  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month. 

56.  In  the  metropolitan  district  no  person  employed  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  shop  (except  portera  or  watchmen  and  persons  employed 
in  fourth  schedule  shops)  can  be  employed  for  more  than  62  hours 
in  a  week. 

57.  The  chief  inspector  may  allow  persons  employed  in  shops  to  be 
worked  overtime  on  not  more  than  40  da3's  in  a  year. 

58.  The  working  houra  of  carters  and  carriers  employed  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district  m  carrying  goods  to  or  from  a  factory,  workroom, 
or  shop  are  limited  to  60  per  week,  and  they  must  be  given  a  holiday 
on  some  week  day  either  for  the  whole  morning  till  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  or  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

59.  Suitable  sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  all  shops, 
and  employees  must  oe  allowed  to  make  use  of  same  at  all  reasonable 
times  during  the  day. 

60.  Penalties  are  provided  for  offenses  against  the  acta,  and  the  onus 
of  proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  is  in  a  few  cases  on  the  defendant. 

Under  the  act  of  1896  six  special  boards  were  appointed  for  factories 
and  workrooms  making  bread,  boots,  clothing,  furniture,  shirts,  and 
underclothing.  Under  the  act  of  1900  twenty -one  other  special  boards 
received  parliamentary  authorization  during  the  year,  but  of  these 
only  one,  the  butchers  board,  had  framed  a  determination.  The  other 
boards  authorized  were  in  the  following  industries:  Brick,  carriage, 
cigar,  confectioners,  coopei-s,  engravers,  fellmongers,  jam,  jewelers, 
millet  broom,  pastry  cooks,  plate  glass,  printers,  pottery,  saddlery, 
stonecutters,  tanners,  tinsmiths,  woodworkers,  and  woolen.  The  wages 
paid  at  various  times  in  those  industries  which  have  been  carried  on . 
under  the  determinations  of  the  special  boards  long  enough  to  show 
the  results  of  their  application  are  shown  in  the  follo.wing  statement. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  determinations  of  the 
special  boards  have  been  the  only  causes  operating  to  eflFect  an  increase 
in  wages: 

A^'ERAGE  WEEKLY   WAGES    IN    INDUSTRIES    SUBJECT    TO    THE   DETERMINATIONS  OF 
SPECIAL  BOARDS,  1896  TO  1900. 


Industry. 

First  deter- 
mination 
of 
iKwrd. 

Average 
wages 
in  W96. 
l)efore 

determi- 
nation. 

Average 
wages 
in  1S97. 

Average 
wages 
in  1898. 

Average 
wages 
in  1899. 

Average 
wages 
in  1900. 

Average 

gain 
eince 
1896. 

Br€fld  males       

Apr.  3,1897 

Dec.  29, 1897- 
do 

J7.89 

6.53 
S.241 
5.63i 

8. 57  J 
8.75 
4.861 

7.20 

8.42) 

7.07t 

8.51 

2.73i 

»9.06t 

»9.85J 

tlO.18 

$10,701       *2.82 

Boot: 

Males      

8.371         1.841 

8.56  1         .801 

Total          

do 

6.791         116 

Clothing: 

Blales          

Nov.15,1897 
do 

8.68 
8.81 

9.61 
4.44 

10.30 
4.40 
5.471 

9.831 

4.44 

9.49 

8.57 

3.06 

1.721 

.65 

do 

.61 

Farnltare: 

Males       

Apr.  19. 1897 

do 

do 

8.76 
4.621 
8.43t 

9.46 

2.631 

1.011 

Total                

2.411 

Shirt.  f^maliH                             .   .  . 

Jan.  20. 1898 
June26,1899 

.06 

.831 

1110— No.  8&— C 
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The  scope,  of  the  deteiininations  of  these  special  boards  will  be  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  minimuin 
rates  fixed  for  the  various  occupations  of  the  brick-making  industry. 
This  is  one  of  the  recently  created  boards: 

eOCRS  OF  WORK  AND  MINIMUM  WAGES   PER   HOUR   FIXED  BY  THE  SPECIAL   BOARD 
FOR  THE  BRICKMAKING  INDUSTRY. 


Occupation. 


Hours 

of  work 

pec 

week. 


Bnmcts  (on  patent  kilns) 

Bnrncni  (on  other  Uian  patent 

kilns) 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  strikers 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Clayholomen 

Drawers 

Engine  drivers,  first  cla-ss 

Engine  drivers,  second  class. . . 

Facemen 

Firemen 

Hand  molders 

Loftmen 

Ilachine  drivers 


M 


Minimam 

wages 
per  hour. 


10.241 

.21t  I 

.181  ' 
.301 
.24t  I 

.2n 

•  2«l  I 

.28t  1 

.23 

.231 

.23 

.2Ii 

.18J 

.23 


Occupation. 


Houn 
of  work 

per 
week. 


Machine  rtreers 

Men    attending     pans    and 

crushers 

Men  clearing  waste  from  brick 

machines 

Pattern  makers 

Setters 

Truckers 

Tnmers  and  fitters 

Wheelers  of  green  bricks 

Yardmen 

Apprentices  and  improvers: 

I'nder  18  years  of  age 

18  years,  but  not  19 

19  years,  but  not  21 


Minimum 

wages 
per  hour. 


(0.3S 
.221 

.m 

.33J 

.23 

.19* 

.271 

.2H 

-18* 

a. 73 
aLOSi 
al.3« 


o  Per  day. 

All  time  worked  by  male  employees  over  16  years  of  age,  in  excess 
of  maximum  number  of  hours  hxed  by  the  board,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter.  One  apprentice  or  improver  shall  be 
employed  to  every  15  persons  or  fraction  of  16  persons  employed  in 
brickmaking. 

The  report  mentions  as  a  beneficial  eflfect  of  the  determinations  of 
the  boards  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship. 
Foi-merly,  says  the  report — 

it  did  not  matter  to  the  employers  financially  whether  the  "improver" 
really  improved  or  not.  If  .tney  did  so  they  would  probably  be  paid 
more,  but  in  some  cases  "  improvers  "  were  kept  for  years  at  work  at 
which  improvement  was  impossible,  since  the  work  only  had  a  certain 
value,  and  for  which  good  wages  could  never  be  paid.  In  fact,  if  an 
improver  had  fairly  good  fortune  he  might  learn  the  trade,  if  not  he 
might  grow  to  be  a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  only  the  .poorly  paid  part 
of  the  trade,  at  which  he  could  not  earn  enough  to  Keep  himself  in 
manhood.  The  same  conditions  applied  to  the  girls.  The  determina- 
tions of  the  boards  changed  this.  When  fixing  wages  the  boards  as  a 
rule  took  into  consideration  sex  and  experience.  *  *  *  a  boy  or 
girl's  wages  must  increase  year  by  year  if  they  continue  at  the  trade. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  employer  that  the 
employee  shall  be  able  to  earn  the  wages  fixed  by  the  board.  The 
employee  is  compelled  to  do  his  best  to  improve  in  his  work  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  can  not  obtain  employment  if  he  can  not  earn  the 
legal  wage  fixed  for  a  person  of  his  experience.  The  interests  of  both 
employer  and  employee  are  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  employee 
increasing  in  skill  and  knowledge  as  he  increases  in  experience.  As 
the  time  draws  near  for  the  compulsory  increase  in  wage,  the  employer 
or  his  agent  will  urge  the  employee  to  renewed  efforts  at  improvement, 
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and  the  emplo3'ec  has  the  knowledge  that  failure  to  do  so  will  lead  to 
dismissal.  The  lad  who  is  not  suited  to  the  trade,  or  who  is  lazj'  or 
careless,  is  soon  eliminated  under  such  a  system,  instead  of  remaining 
for  some  years  at  a  small  wage,  and  then  having  to  leave  to  swell  the 
great  arm}'  of  unskilled  and  half-skilled  workers. 

The  chief  factory  inspector  follows  his  summary  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  law  with  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  and  its  effect  upon  the  employer  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  determinations  of  the  special  boards.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

With  the  exception  of  the  determination  of  special  boards  the 
majority  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Acts  were  always 
complied  with  by  many  of  the  large  employers  of  labor  in  factories 
and  shops.  With  regard  to  the  determmations  of  boards  it  was  for- 
merly impossible  for  fair  manufacturers  to  pay  a  good  wage,  and  yet 
compete  m  a  common  market  with  sweating  competitoi-s. 

Alter  some  years'  experience,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  fair  manufacturer  and  the  shopkeeper  has  little  if  anything  to  fear 
from  the  operation  of  the  acts  or  toe  deteiminations  of  boards  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  1896.  There  are  many 
factories  in  the  State  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  and  to 
these  determinations,  into  which  it  is  selaom,  if  ever,  necessary  for  the 
inspectors  to  go,  as  the  proprietors  take  a  pride  in  keeping  them  in  a 
cleanly  condition,  and  always  pay  the  minimum  wages,  and  often  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  operation  of  the  acts  appears  to  compel  the  sweating  and  unfair 
manufacturer  and  shopkeeper  to  carry  on  his  business  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  fair  employer.  If  by  this  means  good  factories,  with 
proper  sanitary  provisions,  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and  a  fair  wage 
can  be  obtained  for  the  workers  of  the  State,  I  think  it  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Acts  are  jus-tified,  and  work  for  the  good  of  the  employers,  workers, 
and  of  the  State  generally. 

1  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  consider  the 
acts  perfect.  They  will  probably  require  to  be  amended  again  and 
again  before  complete  protection  can  be  given  to  the  employees  with 
a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  fair  employer.  What  I  wish  to 
convey  is  that,  considering  the  numerous  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
acts,  the  fair  employer  is  not  greatly  affected.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  inquiry  now  being  conducted  by  the  royal  commission  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  acts  will  result  in  legislation  beneficial  both  to  employers 
and  employees. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  •  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

CONSTITDTIONALITT   AND    CONSTRUCTION    OK   StATXTTE — EmPLOTEKS' 

Liability — Kailkoao  Companies — Indianapolis  Union  Railway  Co. 
V.  Jlotdi/uin,  Sujn-eme  Coii?-t  of  Indiana,  60  NortJuastern  Reporter, 
page  943. — In  this  case,  which  was  a  suit  for  damages  for  injuries, 
brought  by  an  employee  against  his  employer,  a  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  employee  as  plaintiff  in  the  cii-cuit  court  of 
Boone  County,  Ind.,  and  the  defendant  employer,  the  above-named 
railway  company,  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  June  6,  1901,  and  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court.  The  negligence  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent which  caused  the  plaintiff's  injuries  was  that  of  a  locomotive 
engineer,  and  the  further  facts  in  the  case  are  not  material  for  an 
understanding  of  the  points  of  the  decision  which  are  to  be  considei"ed 
below.  It  was  admitted  that  under  the  facts  in  the  case  the  railroad 
company  would  not  have  been  liable  for  the  plaintiff's  injuries  under 
the  common  law,  but  the  claim  was  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
employers'  liability  act  (Burns's  Revised  Statutes,  1894,  sections  TOSS- 
TOST;  Homer's  Revised  Statutes,  189T,  sections  5206s-5206v).  The 
constitutionality  of  this  act,  as  well  as  the  construction  placed  upon  it 
by  the  plaintiff,  was  called  in  question  by  the  defendant,  but  upon 
these  points  the  supreme  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff's  con- 
tention, as  is  shown  by  that  part  of  its  opinion,  which  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Baker,  quoted  below.  The  reversal  of  the  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  based  upon  a 
point  which  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court: 

The  sufficiency  of  the  complaint  will  be  determined  alone  from  th« 
employers'  liability  act.  The  first  section  of  the  act  provides :  "Thai 
every  railroad  *  *  *  corporation.  *  *  *  shall  be  liable  foi 
damages  for  personal  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  while  in  its  serv 
ice,  the  employee  so  injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  an< 
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diligence,  in  the  following  cases:  •  *  *  Fourth.  Where  such 
injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
such  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  oflSce, 
switch  yard,  shop,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a 
railway,  or  where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person,  coeniployee  or  fellow-servant  engaged  in  the  same  common 
sei-vice  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of  the  service  of  any  such 
corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee  or  fellow-sci-vant  at  the 
time  acting  in  the  place  and  perforaoing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in 
that  behalf,  and  the  person  so  injured  obej'ing  or  conforming  to  the 
order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury  having  authority  to 
direct." 

The  amended  complaint  does  not  aver  that  appellee  was  "  obeying 
or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury 
having  authority  to  direct,"  and  appellant  claims  that  this  omission 
leaves  the  pleading  fatally  deficient.  The  fourth  subdivision  of  the 
fii"st  section  of  the  act  [quoted  above]  is  divisible  into  two  parts.  A 
railroad  company  is  liable  for  damages  for  personal  injury  suffered 
by  an  employee  while  in  its  service  (that  is,  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment),  the  employee  being  free  from  contributory 
negligence,  (1)  "wnere  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
any  person  in  the  service  of  such  coi-poration  (that  is,  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment)  who  has  charge  of  any  *  *  *  loco- 
motive engine  or  train  upon  a  railway;"  or  (2)  "where  such  injury 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee  or  fellow- 
seiTant  •  *  *  tfig  said  person,  coemployee  oi-  fellow-servant  at 
the  time  acting  in  the  place  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation 
in  that  hehalf,  and  the  person  so  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the 
order  of  some  suverim'  at  tlie  time  of  such  injury  having  autJwrity  to 
direct.  From  the  words  used,  and  the  structure  and  scope  of  the  act, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  fourth  subdivision 
[those  in  italics  above]  limit  and  qualify  only  the  liability  expressed 
in  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  subdivision  [when  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee  or  fellow-servant, 
etc.],  and  that  luilroad  companies  are  answerable  for  the  negligente 
of  their  servants  in  charge  of  signals,  telegraph  offices,  switch  yards, 
shops,  roundhouses,  locomotive  engines,  and  trains  upon  their  rail- 
ways, to  their  employees  the  same  as  to  strangers. 

Appellant  contends,  however,  that  the  construction  which  limits  the 
operation  of  the  qualifying  clauses  in  the  second  part  of  the  fourth 
subdivision,  and  wnich  hol&  railroad  companies  liable  to  their  employ- 
ees, the  same  as  to  strangers,  for  the  negligence  of  their  servants  m 
charge  of  signals,  and  so  forth,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  sub- 
division into  conflict  with  the  equality  clauses  of  tie  Federal  and  State 
constitutions.  The  argument,  oriefly,  is  this:  At  common  law  every 
employer  is  protected  by  the  doctrine  that  every  employee  assumes, 
as  an  incident  of  his  employment,  the  risk  arising  from  the  negligence 
of  his  fellow-servants.  There  is  no  justification  of  the  withdrawal  of 
railroad  companies  from  the  general  class  of  employers,  except  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  for  the  protection  of  emploj'ecs.  The 
only  reasonable  basis  for  a  classification  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  is  the  protection  of  employees  who  are  subject  to  unusual 
dangere.  A  classification  that  selects  for  protection  only  those  employ- 
ees who  are  subject  to  unusual  dangers  oy  reason  of  acting  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  orders  of  some  superior  having  authority  to  direct  is 
constitutional;  but  a  classification  that  selects  lor  protection  all  emplov- 
ees,  without  regard  to  the  dangers  naturally  incident  to  their  work, 
and  whether  they  act  on  their  own  initiation,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  some  superior  who  had  authority  to  direct  (as  the  attorney  of 
a  railroad  company  and  its  down-town  ticket  8eller4  for  example),  is  a 
classification  in  name  only,  is  arbitrary',  has  no  relation  to  the  object 
to  be  accomplished,  discriminates  agamst  railroad  companies  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  liability  for  injuries  to  a  class  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  employera  in  other  businesses  are  not  made  liable  bj'  the  act, 
and  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Our  answer  is:  It  is  competent  for  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  all  persons  who  may  be  exposed  to  dangerous  agencies  in  the  hands 
of  others.  The  powerful  forces  in  railroading  that  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  those  in  charge  of  "any  signal,  telegraph 
office,  switch  yard,  shop,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine  or  train 
upon  a  railway"  were  proper  to  be  selected  as  sources  of  unusual 
danger  which  should  be  guarded  against.  The  object  to  be  accom- 
plished was  to  incite  railroad  companies  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  in 
the  selection  and  supervision  of  their  servants  who  are  put  in  charge 
of  these  dangerous  agencies,  so  that  fewer  lives  and  limbs  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  our  laws  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  legislature  evidently  considered  that  strangei's  and  employ- 
ees (the  attorney  and  the  ticket  seller,  for  example)  who  were  not 
fellow-servants  of  those  in  charge  of  the  agencies  named  were  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  the  railroad  companies'  existing  liability  to  them 
for  the  negligent  operation  of  these  dangerous  agencies.  The  legisla- 
ture evidently  determined  to  protect  all  persons  who  were  not  already 
protected  from  the  negligent  use  of  particular  instruments.  The 
classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  hazards  in  rail- 
roading, relates  directly  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  applies 
equally  to  all  employers  within  the  class. 

To  separate  railroading  from  other  businesses  was  not  an  unconsti- 
tutional discrimination,  because  the  dangers  (the  basis  of  the  classifi- 
cation) do  not  arise  from  the  same  sources;  but  the  claim  that  a 
classification  not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dangerous  agencies  employed 
in  the  business,  but  founded  on  the  question  whether  the  employee 
who  was  injured  without  his  fault  by  a  fellow-servant's  negligent  use 
of  a  dangerous  agency  was  acting  at  the  time  on  his  own  initiative  in 
the  line  of  his  duty,  or  under  the  orders  of  a  superior,  is  the  only  con- 
stitutional classification,  is  unwarranted.  A  train  is  wrecked  through 
the  negligence  of  the  engineer.  Two  brakemen  are  injured  without 
fault  on  their  part;  one  acting  at  the  time  in  obedience  to  the  conduct- 
or's orders;  the  other  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  within  the  line  of 
his  duty.  There  should  be  and  there  is  no  constitutional  limitation 
upon  the  legislature's  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  which  a  law  may 
not  be  enacted  to  protect  both  brakemen  equally  from  the  negligence 
of  the  engineer.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  act  is  not  obnoxious  to 
the  objections  urged  b}'  appellant. 
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CoNOTITDnONALITY  OF  STATUTE  —  FeIXOW- SERVANT   AcT  —  APPLI- 
CABILITT   OF    STATUTE — RECEIVERS    OF    RAILROADS — Powell   V.    Sher- 

vxKid,  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  63  Southwestern  Reporter,  ^^aye 
Ifio. — Action  was  brought  by  Eugenie  Powell  against  Adiel  Sherwood, 
receiver  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Colorado  Railroad,  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  and  while  acting  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
above-named  railroad.  A  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Franklin  County,  Mo.,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  decision  was 
made  upon  the  theory  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri, 
approved  February  9,  1897  (p.  96,  Acts  of  Missouri  of  1897),  defin- 
ing the  liabilities  of  railroad  corporations  in  relation  to  damages  sus- 
tained by  their  employees,  and  defining  who  are  and  who  are  not 
fellow-servants,  was  controlling  in  the  case.  The  defendant  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  claiming  (1)  that  the  act 
did  not  apply  to  railroad  companies  which  were  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, and  (2)  that  even  if  it  did  so  apply  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
void.  The  case  was  heard  in  Division  No.  1  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
a  decision  was  rendered  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court, 
holding  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  did  apply  in  a  case  where  a 
railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  opinion  was  rendered  by  Judge  Valliant  and  was  adopted  as 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  banc.  The  following  language  is  contained 
therein: 

It  is  contended  in  behalf  of  appellant  that  the  record  proper  in  this 
case  shows  that  the  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  plain- 
tiff's husband  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  defendant  is  not  liable  because — first,  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  define  the  liabilities  of  railroad  corporations  in 
relation  to  damages  sustained  by  their  employees,  and  to  define  who 
are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow-servants,  and  to  prohibit 
contracts  limiting  liability  under  this  act,"  approved  February  9, 1897 
(Laws  1897,  p.  96),  does  not  apply  to  a  receiver  in  charge  of  a  rail- 
road; and,  second,  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 

If  we  should  hold  that  our  statute  applies  to  servants  engaged  in 
operating  railway  trains  in  the  control  of  railway  corporations,  but 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  servants  engaged  in  operating  trains  of  a 
railway  corporation  in  the  control  of  a  receiver,  we  should  thereby 
give  to  the  statute  that  character  of  inequality  before  the  law  and 
invidious  classification  which  appellant  contends  renders  it  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  this  State  and  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  of  the  canons  of  construction  that,  if  the  statute  is  susceptible 
of  two  constructions,  the  one  rendering  it  in  harmony,  and  the  other 
in  discord,  with  the  constitution,  we  must  give  it  that  construction 
which  will  preser\-e  its  validity.  Section  2666,  Revised  Statutes  1889, 
is:  "The  term  'railroad  corporation,'  contained  in  this  chapter,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corporations,  companies  or  individuals 
owning  or  operating,  or  which  may  hereafter  own  or  operate,  any 
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railroad  in  this  State."  Appellant  argues  that  that  statute  does  not 
apply  here,  because  it  purports  to  define  the  term  "railroad  corpora- 
tion" contained  in  that  chapter;  but  the  two  statutes  are  pari  materia, 
and,  as  that  just  quoted  was  in  the  Revised  Statutes  when  the  act  of 
1897  was  enacted,  they  should"  be  construed  together.  In  Railway  Co. 
V.  Cox,  145  U.  S.  loc.  cit.  601;  12  Sup.  Ct.,  907;  36  L.  Ed.,  832,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coui't  said:  "In  respect  of  liability  such  a^  is 
set  up  here,  the  receiver  stands  in  the  place  of  the  corporation."  In 
other  words,  the  receivership  is  pro  nac  vice  the  corporation  itself 
under  the  management  of  one  man,  instead  of  that  of  a  board  of  direct- 
ors. To  hold,  therefore,  that  the  statute  applies  to  corpoi^ations  of  a 
certain  kind  under  one  management,  and  not  to  corporations  of  the 
same  kind  under  another  management,  would  be  to  create  the  inequal- 
ity before  the  law  to  which  we  nave  above  referred. 

The  next  insistence  is  that  the  act  of  1897  violates  sections  i,  10,  and 
30  of  article  2,  and  section  53  of  article  4,  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  and  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  objections  to  the  act  in  the  light  of  our  State 
constitution  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  urged  against  it  in  view 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  except  that  it  is  claimed  also  to  be  a 
special  law,  prohibited  by  section  53,  article  4,  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion, and  the  reason  given  for  calling  it  a  special  law  is  the  same  that 
is  given  for  calling  it  an  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
that  it  is  class  legislation,  creating  inequality  before  the  law;  so  that 
the  objection  that  the  act  singles  out  railroad  companies,  and  imposes 
on  them  a  burden  not  imposed  on  other  employers,  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  objections.  This  court  has  gone  over  tnis  ground  often  in  con- 
sidering objections  like  these  to  similar  statutes,  and  has  always  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  In  Humes  v.  Railway  Co.,  82  Mo.  221,  the 
constitutionality  of  section  43,  c.  37,  p.  310,  Wag.  St, ,  which  imposed  on 
lailroad  corporations  liability  for  double  damages  for  killing  or  injur- 
ing horses,  cattle,  etc.,  was  challenged  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  section  63,  article  4,  of  the  constitution.  In 
that  case  the  court,  per  Phillips,  C,  said:  "It  is  further  alleged 
against  this  statute  that  it  is  partial  and  special,  because  it  is  directed 
against  railroads  alone,  while  no  other  common  carriers  are  brought 
within  its  operations.  Had  the  legislature  deemed  it  essential  to  the 
protection  of  human  life  and  private  property,  they  would  doubtless 
nave  extended  the  statute  to  carriers  by  coach  and  water;  but  as  the 
class  of  pi'operty  and  human  life  protected  by  this  provision  of  the 
statute  is  not  exposed  to  a  like  peril  incident  to  coach  and  water  travel, 
the  occasion  and  necessity  for  so  extending  the  statute  does  not  exist 
Class  legislation  is  not  necessarily  obnoxious  to  the  constitution.  It 
is  a  settled  construction  of  similar  constitutional  provisions  that  a  leg- 
islative act  which  applies  to  and  embraces  all  persons  'who  are  or  who 
may  come  into  like  situations  and  circumstances '  is  not  partial.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  against  the  act  of  1897  wnich  could  not 
have  been  said,  or  was  not  said,  against  the  double-damage  statute 
above  mentioned,  and  which  is  not  lully  answered  in  the  cases  above 
referred  to.  We  see  nothing  in  the  act  of  1897  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  this  State." 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  act  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitutioi 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  only  refer  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  that  subject.     The  case  of  Humes  v. 
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Railway  Company,  above  quoted,  was  taken  on  writ  of  error  to  that 
court,  and  it  was  there  held  that  the  statute  was  not  obnoxious  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  grounds  upon  which  its  invalidity  was  urged 
by  the  railroad  company  are  the  pounds  upon  which  the  invalidity 
of  the  statute  in  question  is  urged  in  the  case  at  bar.  That  court  said: 
"And  there  can  be  no  rational  ground  for  contending  that  the  statute 
deprives  it  [the  railroad  company]  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law."  Ana  in  discussing  the  second  ground  the  court  said:  "The 
objection  that  the  statute  of  Missouri  violates  the  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  which  prohibits  a  State  to  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  as  untenable 
as  that  which  we  have  considered.  The  statute  makes  no  discrimination 
against  any  railroad  company  on  its  requirements.  *  *  *  There  is 
no  evasion  of  the  rule  of  equality  where  all  companies  are  subject  to 
the  same  duties  and  liabilities  under  similar  circumstances."  (Railway 
Co.  V.  Humes,  115  U.  S.,  512;  6  Sup.  Ct.,  110;  29  L.  Ed.,  463.) 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1897  declares  that  no  contract  made 
between  the  i-ailroad  company  and  its  employee,  limiting  the  liability 
of  the  corporation  for  damages  under  that  act,  shall  be  valid,  but  that 
all  such  agreements  shall  be  null  and  void.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
a  contract  of  that  kind  in  this  case,  and  therefore  we  need  not  discuss 
that  section;  but,  as  it  is  said  in  the  brief  of  appellant  that  section 
renders  the  whole  act  unconstitutional,  we  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Iowa  statute,  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  holds  to  be  a  valid  law.  Lest  the  allusion 
here  made  to  section  4  of  this  act  be  constnied  as  casting  a  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  that  section,  we  will  add  that  no  such  purpose  is  intended. 
The  validity  of  a  similar  statute  in  Ohio  was  sustained  in  Pierce  v.  Van 
Dusen  [47  U.  S.  App.,  339;  24  C.  C.  A.,  280;  78  Fed.,  693],  and  that 
statute  contained  also  a  section  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  unlawful 
for  the  railroad  company  to  make  any  contract  with  its  employee  in 
contravention  of  its  purpose.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  late  us  December  11, 1899,  sustained  the  validity  of  a  statute 
of  Indiana  of  like  effect.  (TuUis  v.  Railroad  Co.,  20  Sup.  Ct.,  136; 
44  L.  Ed.,  192.)  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  1897  is  not  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Constitutionality  of  Statitte — Vioijvtion  of  Labor  Contract — 
State  V.  Eaaterlin,  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  39  Southeastern 
Reporter,  page  250. — The  defendant,  Easter  Easterlin,  was  prosecuted 
in  a  magistrate's  court  in  Orangeburg  County,  S.  C.,for  a  violation 
of  a  verbal  farm-labor  contract,  under  act  No.  286,  Acts  of  South  Caro- 
lina of  1897,  which  act  reads  as  follows: 

Any  laborer  working  on  shares  of  crop  or  for  wages  in  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  under  a  verbal  or  written  contract  to 
labor  on  farm  lands  who  shall  receive  advances  either  in  money  or 
•supplies  and  thereafter  willfully  and  without  just  cause  fail  to  perform 
the  reasonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  said  con- 
tract shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty  days 
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nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
twenty -five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court:  Proiiided^  The  verbal  contract  herein  referred  to 
shall  be  witnessed  by  at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  bj'  the  jury  and  sentenced.  He 
appealed  to  the  general  sessions  circuit  court  of  Orangeburg  County, 
which,  after  a  hearing,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate's 
court.  He  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  claiming, 
among  other  things,  as  he  had  claimed  from  the  first,  that  the  act, 
under  which  his  conviction  was  had,  was  unconstitutional.  His  claim, 
however,  was  not  upheld,  and  the  supreme  court  in  its  decision,  ren- 
dered July  10,  1901,  affirmed  the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Jones,  con- 
tains the  following  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  in  question: 

The  magistrate  refused  to  charge  the  jury  that  the  act  of  1897, 
supra,  was  void  as  in  conflict  with  section  24,  article  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, providing  that  "No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  except 
in  cases  of  fraud."  This  rerusal  of  the  magistrate  was  sustained  by 
the  circuit  court,  and  the  question  is  now  sought  to  be  presented  here 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  exception.  The  act  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  presented.  Tnis  act  was  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional in  the  case  of  State  v.  Chapman,  56  S.  C,  420;  34  S.  E.,  961, 
against  the  objections  there  presented;  and,  in  construing  the  act,  the 
court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mclver,  said:  "From  the  lan- 
guage of  this  act,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oflfense  denounced  is  not 
merely  the  violation  of  a  contract  by  a  laborer  employed  to  work  the 
lands  of  another,  but  the  oflfense  consists  in  receiving  advances  either 
in  money  or  supplies,  and  thereafter  willfully,  and  without  just  cause, 
failing  to  perform  the  reasonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract."  The  statute  as  thus  construed  does  not  provide 
imprisonment  for  debt;  but,  even  if  it  could  be  so  construed,  the  oflfense 
made  punishable  involves  an  element  of  fraud.  The  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  is  affinned. 


CONSTKUCTION  OF  STATUTE — ElGHT-HoUR  LaW — RiGHT  TO  PaY  FOR 

WouKiNG  Overtime — Beard  v.  Board  of  Commissione)'S,  Supreme 
Court  of  Kanms^  65  Pacific  Beportei',  page  638. — Action  w^as  brought 
by  James  Beard  against  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Sedg- 
wick County,  Kans.,  to  recover  pay  for  his  services  as  a  janitor  in 
excess  of  eight  houi-s  per  day.  In  the  district  court  of  Sedgwick 
County  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendants  and  the 
plaintiflf  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  Jul^'  6,  1901,  and  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Dostcr  and 
containing  a  statement  of  the  facta  in  the  case,  reads  as  follows: 

James  Beard  was  employed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  Sedg- 
wick County  as  a  janitor  of  the  courthouse  building  at  a  salary  of 
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|30  per  month.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  order  of 
employment  at  that  salary  entered  upon  the  commissioners'  records, 
or  any  conti-act  in  writing  between  the  parties  to  that  effect,  but  Beard 
admitted  that  he  knew  he  was  to  receive  a  monthly  compensation  at 
the  rate  stated.  Thereafter,  and  during  his  employment,  ne  rendered 
accounts  against  the  county  for  the  stipulated  monthly  compensation, 
and  received  payment  in  accordance  witn  his  demands.  At  no  time  did 
he  make  an^'  claim  of  employment  for  other  than  the  stipulated  monthly 
salaiy,  nor  make  any  claim  for  compensation  for  sei-vices  other  than  or 
additional  to  those  which  were  covered  by  the  stipulated  monthly  pay- 
ments. During  the  period  of  his  employment  he  worked  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  per  day,  and  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  service  for  the 
county  rendered  against  it  an  account  for  extm  hours  of  labor,  basing 
his  claim  upon  the  provisions  of  chapter  114,  laws  1891,  being  an  act 
establishing  eight  houi-s  as  a  day's  work  for  laborers  and  other  work- 
men employed  by  the  State  and  its  counties  and  other  political  and 
munici^Mil  divisions,  and  which  act,  according  to  the  construction 
placed  upon  it  by  claimant,  provides  for  payment  for  time  in  exce.>ss 
of  eight  hours  per  day,  and  upon  the  basis  of  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work.  The  board  of  commissioners  rejected  Beard's  claim,  whereupon 
he  brought  an  action  against  the  county.  Judgment  went  against 
him  in  the  court  below,  to  reverae  which  he  prosecuted  error  to  this 
court. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  construe  the  eight-hour  law  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  claim  Beard  seeks  to  make.  Admitted  that  the  eight- 
hour  law  would  have  been  applicable  to  his  case,  he  waived  bis  rights 
under  the  law  by  demanding  and  receiving  compensation  on  a  basis 
other  than  that  upon  which  he  now  seeks  to  stand.  As  his  employ- 
ment proceeded,  as  his  work  was  performed,  he  demanded  and  received 
compensation  for  his  labor  as  though  it  were  the  only  compensation  to 
which  he  was  oi'  would  be  entitled,  and  that  claim  for  compensation 
was  made  in  pursuance  to  his  original  contract.  If  he  had  not  claimed 
and  received  pay  on  the  theory  of  its  being  full  compensation,  or  if  he 
had  not  claimed  at  all  until  the  close  of  his  period  or  service,  the  ques- 
tion he  now  seeks  to  raise  might  have  been  properly  in  the  case,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  he  could  have  successfully  invoked  the  provisions 
of  the  eight-hour  law. 

While  section  2  of  the  act  in  question  declares  that  contracts  for  the 
performaace  of  public  work  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  made 
upon  the  basis  or  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  yet  the  effect 
of  that  section  is  not  to  annul  contracts  fully  executed  by  the  laborer, 
and  fully  paid  by  the  county,  as  agreed  by  the  laborer,  long  after  the 
work  has  been  performed  and  payment  has  been  received.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  is  aflSrmed.     All  the  justices  concurring. 


EmFLOTERS'  LlABILlTT — RaILKOAD  COMPANIES — EFFECT  OF  RE- 
LEASE OF  Claim  fob  Damages — Law  Governing  Contract  with 
Railroad  Reuef  Department — Negligence,  etc. — Covxnetal.v. 
Say,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  108 
Federal  Reporter,  page  320. — One  Robert  M.  Ray,  a  fireman  in  the 
employ  of  the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
was  killed  while  in  the  line  of  his  duty  during  a  collision  which  took 
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plftce  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  which  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  brakeman  who  was  sent  back  from  a  train  that  was  stalled  upon 
the  main  track  to  put  torpedoes  and  lamps  upon  the  track  to  warn 
another  train  that  was  about  due.  Upon  his  death  Ray  left  a  widow 
and  two  minor  children  and  the  widow  brought  suit  as  administratrix 
of  his  estate  against  the  receivers  of  the  railroad  company  to  recover 
damages  for  his  death.  In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  where  the  suit  was  brought,  the  receivers  made  a 
special  defense  in  part  as  follows:  That  the  railroad  company  was 
operating  a  relief  department,  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  road,  its  purpose,  among  other  things,  being  to  extend  relief  in 
ca.se  of  sickness,  injury,  old  age,  and  death  to  its  employees;  that 
among  the  rules  of  this  department  was  one  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
event  of  disability,  or  death  from  injuries,  the  benefits  should  not  be 
payable  until  there  had  been  filed  with  tho  superintendent,  by  all  per- 
sons who  might  bring  suit,  a  release  from  all  claims  for  damages  by 
reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  that  Ray  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  this  department,  and  had  agreed  to  be  bound  by  its  rules; 
that  in  his  application  Ray  agreed  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  for 
injury  or  death  should  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  the 
company;  that  the  superintendent  might  require  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  payment  of  such  benefits  all  acts  deemed  appropriate  to 
effect  such  release;  that  the  bringing  of  any  suit  by  Ray  or  his  bene- 
ficiary or  legal  representative  for  such  injury  or  death  should  operate 
~as  a  release  of  the  relief  department,  and  that  the  contract  thus  created 
should  be  governed  in  its  construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  that  after  the  death  of  Ray  his  widow  elected  to 
take  the  benefits  provided  by  the  contract  with  the  relief  department 
and  to  waive  the  bringing  of  any  suit  for  damages,  and  thereupon  the 
receivers  through  the  relief  department  agreed  to  pay  her  as  "widow 
and  administi-atrix"  the  sum  of  $1,000;  that  she  was  furnished  for 
that  purpose  with  a  blank  release  which  was  signed  by  her  as  widow 
and  beneficiary  but  not  as  administratrix;  that  the  release  thus  signed 
b}'  her  was  returned  to  her  for  her  signature  as  administratrix  but  she 
had  never  .so  signed  it.  To  this  defense  a  special  demurrer  was  filed 
by  the  widow,  and  the  court  sustained  it  and  rendered  a  judgment  in 
her  favor  for  the  sum  of  $7,500  and  ordered  it  paid  out  of  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  receivei-s.  They  then  appealed  the  case  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh  circuit,  which 
rendered  its  decision  April  9,  1901,  and  sustained  the  decree  of  the 
lower  court. 

Circuit  Judge  Grosscup  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the 
following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  liability  in  this  case  is  controlled  by  the  following  Indiana  legis- 
lation: Section  7083  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  which  r^ds 
as  follows:  "That  every  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  munic- 
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ipal,  operating  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  personal 
injury  suffered  by  any  employee  while  in  its  service,  the  employee  so 
injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  carfe  and  diligence,  in  the  follow- 
ing cases:  *  *  *  Fourth:  Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  who  has 
charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office,  switch  yard,  shop,  round-house, 
locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  where  such  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemplovee,  or  fellow-servant 
engaged  in  the  same  common  service  of  any  or  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  service  of  such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemploj^ee, 
or  fellow-servant,  at  the  time  acting  in  the  place,  and  performmg  the 
duty  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf,  and  the  person  so  injured  obey- 
ing or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such 
injury,  having  authority  to  direct."  Also  section  7085  (a  part  of  the 
same' act)  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  damages  recoverable  under 
this  act,  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  injury  sustained  unless  death 
results  from  such  injury;  when,  in  such  case,  the  action  shall  survive 
and  be  govered  in  all  respects  by  the  law  now  in  force  as  to  such 
actions."    The  general  law  in  force  was  section  285,  and  provides: 

"When  the  death  of  one  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  omission 
of  another,'  the  personal  representatives  of  the  former  may  maintain 
an  action  therefor  against  the  latter,  if  the  former  might  have  main- 
tained an  action,  had  he  lived,  gainst  the  latter  for  an  injury  for  the 
same  act  or  omission";    *    »    *^   and  limits  the  damages  to  $10,000. 

Though  the  answer  avers  that  the  appellee  [the  widow]  elected  to 
take  the  benefits  provided  for  by  the  contract  with  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  to  waive  the  bringing  of  any  suit  for  damages,  it  shows, 
upon  further  reading,  that  the  appellee  refused,  as  administratrix,  to 
sign  any  release.  Upon  the  answer,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent 
that,  while  willing  to  accept  the  $1,000,  as  widow  and  beneficiary,  she 
declined,  as  administratrix,  to  waive  the  right  of  action  arising  under 
section  285  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana. 

But  though  it  has  been  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Hosea,  152  Ind.,  412;  53  N.  E.,  419,  that  an  accept- 
ance of  benefits  by  the  beneficiary  is  not  a  bar  to  the  recovery  by  the 
administratrix  for  the  use  of  the  child  of  the  deceased,  under  section 
285,  it  is  insisted  that  the  case  now  under  consideration  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  this  ruling,  but  by  the  law  of  Maryland;  and  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that,  by  its  own  terms,  the  contract  with  the 
relief  department  is  to  be  governed,  in  its  construction  and  effectj  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  We  can  not  concur  in  this  view. 
The  statute  of  Indiana,  as  construed  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana, 
gives  a  right  of  action  to  the  administratrix  for  the  use  of  the  children, 
notwithstanding  the  contract  for  benefits,  or  the  acceptance  of  benefits 
by  the  appellee,  as  beneficiary.  The  statute  differentiates  her  right, 
as  administratrix,  from  her  interest,  as  beneficiary.  As  administratrix, 
she  has  not  consented  that  her  right  of  action,  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  Indiana,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Maryland;  and  it  is  for 
the  State  within  whose  limits  the  negligent  act  is  done  to  prescribe 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a  cause  of  action  resulting  in 
death  shall  arise  against  a  person  or  corporation  operating  within  its 
limits. 

Nor  upon  the  main  issue  is  there,  in  our  opinion,  any  error  in  the 
decree  or  the  circuit  court.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  so  far  as 
the  record  discloses,  Ray  acted  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  dili- 
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gence.  The  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  is 
equally  clear.  Although  the  brakeman  may  be  regarded  as  a  fellow- 
servant  of  Kay,  liability  exists,  if  the  brakeman  falls  within  the  per- 
sons enumerated  in  paragraph  4  of  section  7083  of  the  Revised  Statues 
of  Indiana.  We  are  of  tne  opinion  that  the  brakeman  was,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  statute,  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  appellants,  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  signal.  The  rule  of  the  company,  framed  to  meet  the 
emergency  that  came  into  existence,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  fireman, 
or  in  case  he  was  engaged,  the  brakeman,  to  go  forward  the  stipulated 
distances,  place  the  torpedoes  and  give  the  signal.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire  why  the  fireman  did  not  go.  The  engineer,  in  command 
over  the  fireman,  unquestionably  determined  that  he  should  not  go,  and 
dispatched  instead  the  brakeman.  From  that  moment,  and  for  that 
occasion,  the  brakeman  was  in  charge  of  the  signal.  Upon  his  discre- 
tion and  fidelity  depended  the  proper  giving  of  the  signal.  His  negli- 
gence, therefore,  under  the  statute,  was,  constructively,  the  negligence 
of  the  appellants.     The  decree  will  be  affirmed. 


Empi-oters'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Effect  of  Statute 
OF  One  State  on  Liability  for  Injury  Incurred  in  Another 
State —  Williams  v.  Southei'^ii  Railway  Co. ,  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  38  Southeasterji  Reporter,  page  893. — Action  was  brought 
by  Robert  Williams  against  the  above-named  railway  company  to 
recover  damages  for  an  injury  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ 
and  a  judgment  in  his  favor  was  rendered  in  the  superior  court  of 
Catawba  County,  N.  C,  from  which  the  defendant  company  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Its  decision,  affirming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court,  was  rendered  May  23, 1901,  and  the  essential 
points  of  the  case  and  the  decision  are  shown  in  the  following,  which 
is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge 
Furchcs: 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  defendant  moved  to  nonsuit  the 
plaintiff  for  the  reason  that  it  appeared  from  all  the  evidence  that  plain- 
tiff was  injured  in  the  State  of  lennessee;  "  that  plaintiff  was  injured  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant;  and  defendant  contendea  that  at 
common  law  he  could  not  recover  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow-servant;  that,  to  enable  him  to  recover,  the  burden 
was  upon  him  to  show  the  common-law  rule  applicable  to  injuries  at  the 
hands  of  fellow-servants  had  been  abrogated  m  the  State  oi  Tennessee; 
that  plaintiff  had  failed  to  show  any  statute  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
which  abrogated  the  common-law  rule  that  one  servant  was  not  entitled 
to  recover  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant; 
and,  because  he  had  so  failed,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this 
action."    This  motion  was  refused,  and  the  defendant  excepted. 

This  exception  presents  the  only  point  in  the  case,  as  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  evidence  or  to  the  charge  of  the  court.  We  do  not 
think  this  case  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of  presumption  that  the  com- 
mon law  prevails  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  case  is  governed  by  the  law  of  this  State,  and  that  the  fellow- 
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servant  act  of  1897  [chap.  56,  Acts  of  North  Carolina  of  1897— Vol. 
II — "Private  Laws,"  providing  that  any  servant  or  employee  of  any 
railroad  company  operating  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  who  sut- 
fei-s  injury  by  the  negligence,  etc.,  of  any  other  servant,  etc.,  of  the 
company,  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  against  such  company] 
applies  to  it.  The  act  is  not  limited  to  injuries  received  in  this  State, 
but  is  made  to  apply  to  the  employee  of  "any  railroad  company  operat- 
ing in  this  State,  who  shall  suffer  injury  to  his  person,"  etc.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  operates  its  road  in  this  State,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  this  act,  is  liable  to  its  provisions.  Of  course, 
the  courts  of  Tennessee  would  not  be  bound  to  observe  this  act,  but  the 
courts  of  this  State  are.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  that  the  fact  that  the 
iniuiy  occurred  in  Tennessee  has  any  bearing  on  the  case.  The  plain- 
tiff's action  is  not  in  tort  ex  delicto,  but  ex  conti*actu,  for  breach  of  con- 
tract; for,  although  a  tort  is  alleged,  it  is  based  on  contract.  This 
being  so,  and  defendant  being  a  resident  of  this  State,  and  it  not  being 
shown  whfere  the  contract  was  made,  or  what  State  should  have  juris- 
diction of  its  enforcement,  it  seems  to  us  that.it  was  altogether  proper 
that  the  courts  of  this  State  should  take  jurisdiction,  and  enforce  the 
contract,  by  ascertaining  damages  for  its  breach.    Affiimed. 


Seamen — Construction  of  Statute — Payment  of  Wages  in 
Advance — The  Eudora,  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  110  Federal  Reporter,  page  430. — Suit  by 
seamen  B.  M.  Patterson  and  others  to  recover  wages.  The  agreed 
statement  of  facts  showed  that  the  bark  Eudora  was  a  British  vessel; 
that  when  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  about  to  proceed  to  sea  certain 
men,  one  ov  more  of  whom  were  American  citizens,  shipped  on  said 
vessel  as  seamen;  that  at  the  time  the  shipping  articles  were  signed 
the  sum  of  f  20  was  paid  on  account  of  each  of  these  seamen  to  the  ship- 
ping agent  through  whom  they  had  been  employed  on  account  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  seamen  to  the  shipping  agent  for  board  and  goods 
sold  to  thena  by  him.  The  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  amount  paid 
to  the  agent  on  the  ground  that  such  payment  was  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 24  of  chapter  28  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1898-99,  approved 
December  21,  1898,  amending  section  10  of  chapter  121  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  1883-84,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

(a)  It  shall  be,  and  is  bei'eby,  made  unlawful  in  any  case  to  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually  earned  the 
same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  person.     Any 

Serson  paying  such  advance  wages  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
emeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  not  less 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  wages  so  advanced,  and  maj[  also  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  The  payment  of  such  wlvance  wages  shall  in  no  case, 
excepting  as  herein  provided,  absolve  the  vessel  or  the  master  or  owner 
thereof  from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
actually  earned,  and  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel,  suit,  or  action  for 
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the  recovery  of  such  wages.  If  any  person  shall  demand  or  receive, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  seaman  or  other  person  seek- 
ing emploj^ment  as  seaman,  or  from  any  person  on  his  behalf,  any 
remuneration  whatever  for  providing  him  with  employment,  he  shall 
for  every  such  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 


(f)  This  section  shall  apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
foreign  vessel  who  has  violated  its  provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  that  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  would  be  for  similar  violation:  Provided,  That  treaties  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  case  it  was  admitted  that  the  advance  pay- 
ment of  wages  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  the  issue  upon  which  the  suit  went  to  trial  was  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  act  was  applicable  and  controlling  in  the  case.  The 
case  was  heaird  by  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  22,  1901,  and 
decided  that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  seamen,  although  American  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  who  regularly  ship  upon  a  British  vessel  and 
thereby  become,  for  the  time  being,  British  seamen. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  McPherson, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  the  scope  of 
section  24  of  the  act  of  December  21,  1898  (30  Stat.,  763),  which  for- 
bids the  payment  of  a  seaman's  wages  in  advance  to  himself  or  to  any 
other  person,  and  especially  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  the  scope  of 
clause  "f"  of  that  section,  which  declares  "that  this  section  shall 
apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and 
any  master,  owner,  consignee  or  agent  of  an}-^  foreign  vessel,  who 
has  violated  its  provisions,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  that  the 
master,  owner  [consignee],  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
would  be  for  a  similar  violation,  provided  that  treaties  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict." 

There  is  no  formal  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject,  and  the  (question  must  be  determined  by  the 
application  of  general  legal  principles.  In  my  opinion,  suit  can  not 
be  maintained,  for  at  least  two  of  the  reasons  urged  at  the  argument 
by  counsel  for  the  ship,  namely:  First,  because  tne  act  of  1898  does 
not  apply  to  the  libelants;  and,  second,  because  it  is  not  within  the 
power  01  Congress  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  a  vessel  sailing 
under  a  foreign  flag.  I  regard  both  these  propositions  as  established 
bv  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States  in  Ross  v.  Mclntyre,  140 
TJ.  S.,  453;  11  Sup.  Ct.,  897;  35  L.  Ed.,  581,  and  for  that  reason  J 
shall  not  discuss  them.     It  is  enough,  I  think,  merely  to  say,  in  sup- 

f)ort  of  the  first  proposition  that  the  act  of  1898  does  not  apply  to  tne 
ibelants,  because  the  statute,  as  its  title  declares,  is  intended  to  "  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such  sea- 
men, and  promote  commerce;"  and  it  can  not,  therefore,  apply  to 
seamen,  even  if  they  are  American  by  birth  or  naturalization,  that 
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have  regularly  shipped  upon  a  British  vessel,  and  have  thereby  become 
British  seamen  for  the  time  being. 

In  support  of  the  second  proposition,  it  may  be  added  that  a  foreign 
vessel  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  that  Congress  has  no  inherent  power  to  control  or  prescribe  rules 
for  her  domestic  affairs,  such  as  the  terms  upon  which  she  ships  her 
crew,  or  the  wages  she  agrees  to  jpay.  In  certain  respects,  a  foreign 
ship  in  our  ports  is,  no  doubt,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  government  and  payment  and  treatment  of  the  crew  are  mat- 
ters that  are  properly  held  to  concern  the  ship,  and  the  crew  alone, 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  flag.  The  libel  must  bie  dismissed,  but  with- 
out costs. 


Seamen — Coxstbuction  op  Statute — Payment  of  Wages  in 
Advance — The  Kestor,  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Ddaware^  110  Federal  Reporter,  page  4^2. — Suit  by  a  seaman  for 
the  recovery  of  wages.  The  libelant,  William  Chambers,  was  a  Brit- 
ish seaman  who  shipped  upon  a  British  vessel  in  the  American  port 
of  Baltimore;  part  of  his  wages  was  paid  in  advance,  presumably  to 
some  other  party  than  himself,  and  he  brought  the  suit  to  recover  the 
same  with  interest.  ■  By  section  24  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  December 
21, 1898  (chap.  28  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1898-99),  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  for  protection  of 
such  seamen,  and  to  promote  commci'ce,"  section  10  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  26,  1884  (chap.  121  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1883-84) 
was  amended  so  as  to  read,  so  far  as  material  to  this  case,  as  follows: 

(a)  It  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made  unlawful  in  any  case  to  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually  earned  the 
same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  person.  Any  person 
paying  such  advance  wages  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  wages  so  advanced,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  exceedmg  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  payment  of  such  advance  wages  shall  in  no  case,  excepting  as 
herein  provided,  absolve  the  vessel  or  the  master  or  owner  thereof 
from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually 
earned,  and  snail  be  no  defense  to  a  libel,  suit,  or  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  such  wages.  If  any  person  shall  demand  or  receive,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  seaman  or  other  person  seeking  employ- 
ment as  seaman  or  from  any  person  on  his  behalf,  any  remuneration 
whatever  for  providing  him  with  employment,  he  shall  for  every  such 
offense  be  liaole  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
•  *  *  •  «  *  * 

(f)  This  section  shall  apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
■foreign  vessel  who  has  violated  its  provisions  snail  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  that  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  would  be  for  similar  violation:  Provided,  That  treaties  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict. 
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The  libelant,  Chambers,  contended  that  the  provbions  of  the  above 
section  were  applicable  to  the  prepayment  of  the  wages  of  a  British 
seaman  employed  to  serve  on  a  British  merchant  vessel,  while  the 
attorneys  for  the  ship  contended  that  the  statute  was  not  intended  to 
apply  in  such  a  case,  and  that,  if  it  was  so  intended,  it  was  to  that 
extent  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact — in  other  words,  that 
it  was  unconstitutional.  The  case  was  heard  by  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Delaware,  which  rendered  its  decision 
August  7,  1901,  and  upheld  the  contention  of  the  libelant,  holding 
that  the  above  statute  is  a  constitutional  enactment  applying  to  the 
prepayment  on  American  soil  or  in  American  watei-s  of  the  wages  of 
seamen  who  are  British  subjects  shipping  in  American  ports  on  British 
merchant  vessels. 

From  the  opinion  in  the  case,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Bradford, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

I  now  come  to  the  question  whether  the  statute  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  British  subjects  shipping  in  the  United  States  on 
British  vessels,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  inconsistent  with  such  application.  In  United 
States  V.  Nelson  (D.  C),  100  Fed.,  125,  decided  in  the  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  Judge  Toulmin,  with  reference 
to  the  section  in  question,  said: 

"That  the  statute  applies  to  American  seamen, — Americans  whose 
avocation  is  that  of  mariner, — only,  is,  I  think,  clear." 

This  is  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  and  seems  to  have  been  obiter; 
as  nothing  appears  in  the  case,  as  reported,  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  statute  to  foreign 
seamen  shipping  on  vessels  in  Amencan  jwrts  was  involved.  In  we 
Eudora,  110  Fed.,  430,  [see  page  172  ante\  in  the  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  point  under  discussion 
was  directly  decided.    Judge  McPherson  said: 

"  The  act  of  1898  does  not  apply  to  the  libelants  because  the  statute, 
as  itjj  title  declares,  is  intended  to  '  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American 
seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such  seamen,  and  to  promote  commerce.'" 

These  are  the  only  cases,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  or  said  that  the  statute  applies  to  American  seamen  only,  and 
in  both  of  them  the  court  evidently  relied  on  its  title  in  reaching  that 
conclusion.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  title  of  a  statute  majr  sometimes 
be  resorted  to  as  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  legislative  intent  as 
to  its  scope  and  operation.  But  to  warrant  such  a  course,  its  language 
must  bo  ambiguous  or  otherwise  doubtful,  or  being  plain,  a  literal  con- 
struction would  lead  to  such  absurditjr,  hardship  or  injustice,  as  to 
render  it  irrational  to  impute  to  the  legislature  an  intent  to  produce  or 
permit  such  a  result.  The  language  of  the  section  under  consideration 
IS  plain  and  wholly  free  from  ambiguity  or  other  uncertainty.  Except 
as  therein  provided,  it  is  declared  unlawful  "  in  any  case  to  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually  earned  the 
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apply  as  well  to  a  forei^  as  to  an  American  seaman.  No  such  restric- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  statute.  Nor  would  the  enforcement  of  the 
provision  according  to  its  terms  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  seaman  work 
any  hardship  or  injustice.  Protection  to  seamen  is  one  of  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  the  act,  and  the  extension  to  foreign  seamen  shipping 
in  American  ports  of  the  same  protection  as  is  accorded  to  American 
seamen  involves  no  hardship  or  injustice  to  the  former. 

The  section  under  consideration  admittedly  was  intended  to  apply 
to  the  prepa3'ment  of  the  wages  of  an  American  seaman  shipping  in 
an  American  port  on  an  American  merchant  vessel;  and  no  reason  is 
perceived  why  the  words  "  any  seaman  "  as  employed  in  the  section 
should  be  so  wrested  from  tneir  "natural  and  usual  sense"  as  to 
exclude  a  foreign  seaman  shipping  here  on  such  an  American  vessel, 
or  why  the  application  of  its  provisions  in  such  case  would  not  be 
quite  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  title  of  the  act  as  are  many  of  the 
other  sections  which  do  not  discriminate  between  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can seamen  employed  on  American  vessels.  The  case  before  the  court 
is  one  in  which  a  British  seaman  shipped  in  an  American  port  on  a 
British  vessel.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  section  shall  apply 
"  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  "  provided 
"that  treaties  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
do  not  conflict."  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  conflicting  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  It  is  not  controverted 
that  the  section  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  an  American 
seaman  shipping  in  an  American  port  on  a  British  vessel;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  a  British  seaman  shipping 
here  on  such  a  vessel.  Certainly  the  language  of  the  section  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  such  a  case,  and  if,  as  hereafter  appears,  its  applica- 
tion to  such  cases  would  operate  for  the  protection  of  American  sea- 
men, it  would  accord  not  only  with  the  title  of  the  act,  but  with  the 
plain  terms  of  the  section,  so  to  apply  it.  A  review  of  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  affords  very  persuasive  evidence  that  the  words  "  any 
seaman  "  as  used  in  the  section  were  the  deliberate  and  well-considered 
expressions  of  Congress,  intended  to  have  their  usual  and  natural  effect 
and  consequently  to  apply  to  seamen  regardless  of  their  nationality. 
For  the  reasons  given  1  am  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the  section 
were  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  foreign  seamen  shipping  in 
American  ports  on  foreign  merchant  vessels. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  section  in 
its  application  to  such  a  case.  In  Patterson  v.  The  JEhidora,  already 
referred  to,  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  libelants  were  of  foreign 
nationality  and  the  rest  American  citizens.  They  shipped  as  seamen 
on  a  British  vessel  in  the  port  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  their  wages 
being  prepaid  to  the  shipping  agent  through  whom  the  master  em- 
ployed them.  The  court  held  that  the  section  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  American  seamen;  that  it  has  no  application  to  seamen  "even 
if  they  are  American  by  birth  or  naturalization,  that  have  regularly 
shipped  upon  a  British  vessel,  and  have  thereby  become  British  sea- 
men for  the  time  being;"  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  libelants  were 
outside  of  its  provisions.  It  was  further  held  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  section  to  any  of  the 
libelants.  Reliance  was  bad  on  Ross  v.  Mclntyre,  140  U.  S.,  453;  11 
Sup.  Ct.,  897;  35  L.  Ed.,  581,  as  supporting  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  learned  district  judge.     On  the  other  hand,  in  United  States  v. 
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Nelson  (D.  C),  100  Fed.,  125,  already  referred  to,  the  court,  while 
stating  obiter  that  the  section  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  American 
seamen,  said: 

"To  construe  the  statute  as  applying  to  those  persons  only  who 
ship  or  engage  to  ship  on  American  vessels,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
give  too  narrow  a  construction  to  it,  too  small  a  field  for  its  operation, 
and  make  the  statute  inconsistent  with  itself  and  inharmonious  as  a 
whole.  *  *  *  The  statute  declares  that  it  is  applicable  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  it  provides  that  any  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee 
who  violates  its  provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  that  the 
master,  etc.,  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  Slates  would  be,  provided  that 
treaties  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not 
conflict."    *    *    * 

Here  is  a  clear  recognition  that  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  to  the 
contrary  the  section  applies  with  full  force  and  effect  to  the  prepay- 
ment or  the  wages  of  American  seamen  shipping  in  an  American  port 
on  a  British  merchant  vessel.  If  the  section  be  constitutional  as 
applied  to  such  a  case,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  whj'  Congress  had  not 
the  power  to  apply  the  section  to  the  prepayment  of  wages  of  British 
seamen  shipping  m  American  ports  on  British  merchant  vessels;  for 
its  application  to  the  latter  case  would  not  more  than  its  application  to 
the  former  "regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  a  vessel  sailing  under  a 
foreign  flag." 

An  act  of  Congress  should  not  be  declared  void  unless  its  invalidity 
clearly  appears.  AVhere  its  language  is  so  general  as  to  apply  to  cases 
not  Avithm  the  legislative  power  it  must  if  possible  be  so  construed  as 
to  restrict  such  generality  to  subjects  and  objects  within  that  power. 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  declare  unlawful  or  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  acts  or  offenses  wholly  done  or  committed  beyond  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  But  with  respect  to  subjects 
committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution  it  has  full  power  to  declare  unlaw- 
ful and  provide  for  the  punishment  of  acts  and  offenses  done  or  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
shipping  interests  of  the  country  are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
Congress  and  it  has  full  control  over  the  American  merchant  marine. 
That  Congress  had  authority  to  enact  a  uniform  law  declaring  unlaw- 
ful and  providing  penalties  for  the  prepaj'ment  on  the  soil  or  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  the  wages  of  seamen  of  whatever  nation- 
ality shipping  in  such  ports  on  vessels  of  whatever  nationality,  as 
detrimental,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  to  seamen  and  the  American 
merchant  marine,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  I  do  not  regaixl  In 
re  Ross.  140  U.  S.,  453;  11  Sup.  Ct.,  897;  35  L.  Ed.,  581,  either  in  the 
points  decided  or  in  the  language  employed  by  the  court,  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  the  views  now  expressed.  I  can  discover  nothing  in 
any  part  of  the  opinion  countenancing  the  idea  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  under  a  penalty  the  prepayment  on 
American  soil  or  in  American  ports  of  the  wages  of  seamen  shipping 
in  such  ports  on  foreign  vessels.  Certainly  if  such  prohibition  were 
beyond  the  legislative  authority  in  the  case  of  foreign  seamen,  it  would 
be  equally  so  m  the  case  of  American  seamen,  for  under  the  doctrine 
of  temporary  allegiance,  the  same  argument  woidd  apply  with  ec[ual 
force  to  both  cases.  The  court  held  that  "  the  territorial  jurisdiction" 
of  a  nation  "includes  its  ports  and  navigable  waters  as  well  as  its 
lands,"  and  that  the  "system  of  law"  governing  the  mercantile  service 
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"attaches  to  the  vessel  and  crew  when  they  leave  a  national  port  and 
accompanies  them  round  the  globe,  regulating  their  lives,  protecting 
their  persons  and  punishing  their  offenses;"  but  recognized  that  "this 
law  may  be  suspended  whife  he  is  in  the  ports  of  a  foreign  nation,  but 
where  such  foreign  nation  grants  to  the  country  which  ne  serves  the 
power  to  administer  its  own  laws  in  such  foreign  territory,  then  the 
law  under  which  he  enlisted  again  becomes  supreme."  But  the  court 
did  not  hold  or  state  that  the  system  of  law  which  accompanies  a  vessel 
when  it  leaves  a  port  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs  would,  while 
she  is  in  a  port  of  a  foreign  nation,  exclude  the  application  of  the  law 
of  that  nation,  passed  for  the  protection  of  its  shipping  interests,  declar- 
ing unlawful  and  providing  punishment  for  acts  done  in  the  latter  port 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel.  If  the  prepay- 
ment of  the  libelant's  wages  had  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  made 
until  after  the  K&ttor  left  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  was  on  the  high 
seas,  and  thus  was  not  made  on  the  soil  or  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  the  case  would  have  presented  a  totally  different  aspect.  But 
the  prepayment  was  made  in  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  consequently 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  To  hold  that 
it  was  bevond  the  power  of  Congress  to  apply  the  section  to  such  a 
i«.-e  would  involve  a  clear  departure  from  settled  doctrine  repeatedly 
roi-ognized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  United  States  v.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520;  23  L.  Ed.,  742,  Chief 
-lattice  Waite,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

"The  merchant  vessels  of  one  countiy  visiting  the  ports  of  another 
for  the  pui-poses  of  trade  subject  themselves  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  port  they  visit,  so  long  as  they  remain;  and  this  as  well  in  war  as 
in  peace,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  treaty." 

Full  effect  must  be  given  to  the  provision  that  "this  section  shall 
apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  StateSj"  as 
a  constitutional  enactment  applying  to  the  prepayment  on  our  soil  or 
in  our  waters  of  the  wages  of  seamen  who  are  British  subjects  shipping 
in  American  ports  on  British  vessels. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

CoxsTBucnoN  OF  Release  of  Claim  fob  Damages  fob  Inju- 
ries— Suit  for  Discharge  from  Employment  w^ithout  Cause — 
RluHidei  V.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeah  of  West  Virginia,  39  Southeastern  Reportei',  page  209. — An 
action  in  assumpsit  upon  a  contract  of  employment,  alleging  damages 
rtsulting  from  discharge  from  said  employment  without  good  cause, 
was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  by  one 
G.  W.  Rhoades  against  the  above-named  railroad  company.  The  facts 
in  the  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  On  or  about  November  7, 
1*06,  Rhoades,  then  employed  as  a  section  hand  by  the  defendant  rail- 
road company,  received  an  injury,  while  assisting  in  replacing  on  the 
track  a  derailed  freight  car,  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  one 
of  hia  legs  on  December  27  following.  Soon  after  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital;  negotiations  for  a  settlement  with  him  were  com- 
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menced  by  the  claim  agent  of  the  I'ailway  company,  which  resulted  in 
the  preparation  bj'  said  agent,  and  signing  by  Rhoades,  of  the  follow- 
ing insti'ument: 

Coalburg,  W.  Va.,  April  27,  1897.  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  1600 
in  full  settlement,  satisfaction,  and  discharge  of  all  claims  arising  from 
or  growing  out  of  personal  injuries  received  by  me  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 7,  1896,  while  working  as  a  laborer  at  wreck  at  Dry  Branch  on 
Cabin  Creek  in  the  service  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  said 
amount  to  be  paid  without  delay  by  voucher  through  agent  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  In  addition  I  am  to  be  given  a  job  as  watchman  or  in 
other  service  which  I  can  perform.  It  being  understood  that  I  stand 
in  same  relation  to  the  company  as  any  other  employee,  injured  or  not 
injured,  and  will  be  removed  only  for  cause,  and  will  have  a  steady 
job  so  long  as  I  give  satisfaction  to  the  foreman  or  superintendent 
under  whom  1  work.     [Signed.]    G.  W.  Rhoades. 

This  instrument  was  left  in  the  possession  of  Rhoades,  and  the  agent 
said  he  would  talk  with  the  superintendent  upon  his  return  to  Hunt- 
ington, and,  if  he  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  settlement,  a 
voucher  would  be  sent  to  Charleston,  and  the  amount  paid.  He  found 
the  adjustment  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent,  who  directed  him  to 
prepare  a  voucher  for  the  amount.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  writing 
upon  which  he  and  Rhoades  had  agreed,  and  wishing  to  embody  its 
tenns  in  the  voucher,  the  agent  relied  upon  his  memory  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  voucher,  which  he  claimed  Rhoades  signed  May  1,  1897, 
and  which  is  as  follows: 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company. 

139,634.     Claim  No.  2,997. 

To  George  W.  Rhoades,  Dr.    Addre&s,' 

Charleston,  "W.  Va. 

1897. 

April  26.  For  amount  agreed  upon  in  full  settlement,  satisfaction,  and  discharge  of 
all  claims  or  cause  of  action  arising  from  or  growing  oat  of  personal  injuries 
received  by  me  on  or  about  November  7,  1896,  while  on  duty  as  laborer  at  Dry 
Branch,  at  Drainment  [derailment],  of  train  113  on  Cabin  Creek  Branch 1600 

O.  K. 

Charge  to  Amount.  Certified.  Approved. 

Hun.  Div.  »600.00.  J.  W.  Winget, 

C.  T.  52.  Claim  Agent. 

Received,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  1,  1897,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  Company,  the  sum  of  $600,  in  full  compromise,  satis- 
faction, and  discharge  of  all  my  claims  or  causes  of  action,  and  par- 
ticularly of  all  claims  or  causes  of  action  arising  out  of  the  personal 
injuries  received  by  me  November  7,  1896,  as  per  above  voucher.  In 
addition  to  this  I  am  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany under  like  conditions  and  circumstances  as  any  other  employee, 
injured  or  not  injured,  so  long  as  I  give  satisfaction  to  the  foreman  or 
superintendent  under  whom  I  work.  George  W.  Rhoades.  [Seal] 
J.  W.  Winget,  L.  H.  Moseman,  witnesses. 

The  f  600  was  paid,  and  about  June  1,  1897,  Rhoades  went  to  work 
for  the  company  and  continued  in  its  employ  until  July,  1898,  when 
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ho  was  discharged,  as  ho  claimed,  without  good  cause.  While  the 
company  denied  this  claim,  it  also  claimed  that  it  had  the  right  to  dis- 
charge him  without  cause  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  This  claim  was  denied 
by  the  trial  court,  and  the  jury  having  found  that  the  discharge  was 
without  good  cause,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Rhoades, 
from  which  the  defendant  company  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State,  which  i-endered  its  decision  June  13,  1901,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  Poffen- 
barger,  and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
court,  the  following  is  taken: 

If  a  person  having  received  permanent  injury  in  the  service  of  his 
employer,  and  claimm^  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
the  latter,  in  consideration  of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  give  him  work  so  long  as  he  gives  satisfaction  to  the  foreman  or 
superintendent  under  whom  he  works  releases  his  claim  for  damages 
for  said  injury,  and  is  then  given  employment  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement  at  wages  agreed  upon  between  them,  there  is  no  lack  of 
certainty  or  mutuality  in  the  agreement,  for  all  its  terms  are  settled, 
and  by  releasing  his  claim  for  damages  the  employee  has  paid  in 
advance  for  the  op£ion  to  do  such  work  for  his  employer  as  he  is  able 
to  do,  and  he  can  not  be  discharged  without  cause. 

If,  in  such  ease,  the  servant  be  discharged  without  cause,  he  may 
treat  the  contract  as  absolutely  broken,  by  the  master,  and  in  action 
thereon  recover  the  full  value  of  the  contract  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  breach,  including  all  that  he  would  have  received  in  the  future  as 
well  as  in  the  past  if  the  contract  had  been  kept,  less  any  sum  he  might 
have  earned  already,  or  might  thereafter  earn  in  other  service,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  any  loss  the  defendant  sustained  by  the  loss  of  his 
services  without  the  master's  fault. 

In  the  trial  of  such  case  the  burden  is  upon  the  defendant  to  show 
that  the  discharge  was  for  good  cause,  and  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
should  not  be  set  aside  unless  it  is  clearly  wrong. 

If  two  writings  of  different  dates,  made  between  the  same  parties, 
and  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  are  not  different  from  each 
other  in  legal  effect,  though  different  in  terms,  and  the  latter  in  date 
is,  among  other  things,  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  money,  mentioned  in 
the  other  and  to  be  paid,  and  therefore  a  voucher,  passed  between  the 
parties  in  performance  of  the  first  agreement,  such  first  agreement  is 
not  discharged  by  the  execution  of  the  latter,  and  resort  may  be  had 
to  both  instruments  in  ascertaining  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties. 


Employers'  Liabiutt — Defective  Machinebt — Assumption  op 
Risk  bt  Employee — Dempsey  v.  Sawyer,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Maine,  Ifi  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  1035. — Action  was  brought  by 
Michael  Demp.sey  against  John  G.  Sawyer  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  Sawyer.  In 
the  supreme  court  of  Maine,  where  the  trial  was  had,  a  verdict  was 
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rendere<1  for  the  plaintiff,  Dempsey,  and  the  defendant,  Sawyer,  made 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  This  was  argued  before  the  full  bench  and 
the  decision  was  rendered  May  29,  1901,  the  motion  for  a  new  trial 
being  overruled.  The  case  hinged  upon  the  question  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  risk  of  a  defective  machine  by  which  the  plaintiff  was 
injured,  and  upon  this  question  the  court  laid  down  the  law  in  its 
opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Emery.  The  syllabus  of  the  opinion, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

The  risk  of  injury  to  a  servant  from  defective  machinery  is  prima- 
rily upon  the  master,  and  remains  upon  him  unless  the  servant  volun- 
tarily assumes  it.  The  servant  may  voluntarily  assume  such  risk,  and 
relieve  the  master  from  it,  but  such  assumption  is  his  voluntary  act, 
not  his  legal  duty. 

Whether  the  sei-vant  has  voluntarilj'  assumed  such  risk  is  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  When,  however,  the  servant 
knows  and  appreciates  the  danger  of  injury  from  defective  machinery, 
and  yet  enters  or  continues  in  the  dangerous  service  without  protest, 
the  necessary  inference  is  that  he  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk 
Although  the  servant  may  have  once  taken  such  risk  upon  himself,  he 
may  throw  it  back  upon  the  master  by  a  notification  that  he  will  no 
longer  carry  it.  Whether  the  risk,  once  assumed,  has  been  thus  thrown 
off,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jurv.  When  a  servant  has  thrown  off 
the  risk  once  assumed,  he  may  voluntarily  reassume  it,  and  whether 
he  has  reassumed  it  is  also  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 

When  a  servant  has  notified  the  master  that  he  will  no  longer  carry 
a  risk  once  assumed,  and  is  requested  by  the  master  to  continue  in  the 
service,  with  the  assurance  that  the  defects  shall  be  speedily  remedied, 
and  the  servant  thereupon  does  continue  in'  the  service,  it  is  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury  wnether  the  servant  has  thereby  reassumed  the 
risk,  pending  the  removal  of  the  defects,  or  whether  it  remains  upon 
the  master.  There  is  no  necessary  inference  either  way.  In  this  case 
the  jury  has  found  for  the  plaintiff  upon  all  these  questions  of  fact, 
and  the  court  is  not  convinced  that  the  jury  was  unmistakably  wrong 
in  so  doing. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  the  Employer — Inspection  op 
Appliances,  Etc. — Lafayette  Bridge  Company  v.  Ohen,  United  State* 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Seventh  Circuit,  108  Federal  Meporter,  page 
335. — This  suit  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  one 
John  Olsen,  a  common  laborer  in  the  employ  of  the  bridge  company 
above  named,  and  who  was  drowned  in  the  Ulinois  River  by  falling 
from  a  temporary  bridge  or  scaffolding  during  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  said  river.  The  fall  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  planks  of 
which  the  scaffolding  was  made  were  not  large  or  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  one  of  them  broke,  causing 
Olsen  to  be  precipitated  to  the  liver  below.  The  material  used  was 
selected  by  one  Luke,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  and  who  was 
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the  sole  representative  of  the  bridge  company — hiring,  paying,  and 
discharging  the  men,  and  doing  all  the  buying  for  the  bridge  company. 
The  negligence  which  caused  the  accident  was  the  selection  of  poor 
material  for  the  scaffolding  by  Luke,  the  foreman,  and  the  point  upon 
which  the  case  hinged  was  whether  the  company  was  responsible  for 
his  negligence.  In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  in  which  the  trial  of  the 
case  was  had,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  rendered  and 
the  defendant  bridge  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh  circuit.  Said  court  rendered 
its  decision  April  30, 1901,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
Circuit  Judge  Jenkins  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  and,  in  the 
the  course  of  the  same,  he  used  the  following  language: 

We  have  held  in  Reedt).  Stockmeyer,  34  U.  S.  App.,  727;  20  C.  C.  A,, 
381;  74  Fed.,  186,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  use  ordinary 
care  to  furnish  appliances  reasonably  safe  for  the  use  of  servants, 
such  as,  with  reasonable  care  on  his  part,  can  be  used  without  danger 
save  such  as  is  incident  to  the  business  in  which  such  instrumentalities 
are  employed;  that  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  master  to  use  like  care  to 
provide  a  safe  place  in  which  the  laborer  may  perform  his  work,  and 
to  keep  it  in  a  suitable  condition.  These  duties  may  not  be  foregone, 
and,  when  delegated  to  be  perfonned  by  another,  that  other  is  a  vice- 
principal,  and  quoad  hoc  represents  the  principal,  so  that  his  act  is  the 
act  of  the  principal.  That  other  may  have  a  dual  character — vice- 
principal  with  respect  to  the  duty  due  from  the  master  to  the  servant, 
and  coservant  with  respect  to  his  acts  as  a  workman.  In  case  of 
injury,  the  question  of  the  liabilitv  of  the  master  turns  rather  on  the 
character  of  the  act  than  on  the  relations  of  the  servants  to  each  other. 
If  the  act  is  in  the  discharge  of  some  positive  duty  owing  by  the 
master  to  the  servant,  then  negligence  therein  is  the  negligence  of  the 
master;  otherwise,  there  should  be  personal  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  master  to  render  him  liable.  These  principles  we  understand  to 
be  established  by  the  ruling  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  [the  United  States 
Supreme  Court]. 

This  duty  of  the  master  owing  to  the  servant  is  not  absolute,  but 
relative,  measured  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the  employment  and 
the  nature  of  the  location  and  the  surroundings.  In  the  case  at  bar  the 
work  to  be  done  was  accompanied  by  danger  arising  not  only  from 
location,  but  from  the  great  weight  to  be  supported.  In  furnishing 
plank  to  be  used  for  such  support,  the  master  owed  to  the  servant  the 
positive  duty  of  furnishing  material  reasonably  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  contemplated  use.  In  the  reasonable  discharge  of  his  duty  he 
should  ascertain  if  the  plank  furnished  were  reasonably  sufficient  to 
bear  the  weight  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected.  That  was  matter 
of  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  which  could  not  be  left  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  common  laborer.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  have  proper  inspection  of  the  lumber  furnished,  to  ascertain  its 
soundness,  for  upon  that  depended  its  breaking  strength  and  its  abilitv 
to  sustain  the  ordinary  working  strain  to  whicn  it  would  be  subjected. 
It  was  incumbent  upon  the  master,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
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case,  and  in  view  of  the  pecaliar  defectiveness  of  the  plank  that  broke 
[having  a  curl  in  the  gram  at  the  point  where  it  broke],  to  have  shown 
that  such  inspection  waa  had  before  the  employment  of  the  material  in 
work  in  whicn  life  was  at  stake  if  the  material  was  defective.  So  far 
as  the  record  discloses,  no  such  inspection  was  had. 

If  the  duty  of  inspection  was  delegated  to  the  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  work,  it  was  not  performed.  He  instructed  common  laborers  to 
select  the  plank,  and  to  pick  out  the  best.  Such  selection,  however, 
is  not  the  inspection  which  duty  to  the  servant  required.  The  common 
laborer  might  form  some  judgment  between  two  sticks  of  timber,  and 
select  the  better  one  as  they  appeared  to  his  uninformed  and  inexpe- 
rienced mind;  but  he  could  not  discover  that  which  required  for  its 
ascertainment  technical  knowledge  of  woods  and  the  ripened  judgment 
of  an  expert.  There  is  no  evidence  of  inspection  by  principal  or  bv 
vice-principal;  and,  failing  therein,  the  master  is  chargeable  with 
knowledge  of  such  defects  as  would  have  been  ascertained  by  proper 
inspection  by  a  competent  person.  The  evidence  produced  by  the 
master  renders  it  probable  that  proper  inspection  would  have  dis- 
covered the  defect. 

It  is  not  suflScient  discharge  of  the  master's  duty  that  sufficient  good 
material  should  bo  mingled  with  bad  material  in  a  common  mass.  As 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  duty  of  inspection  could  not  be  put  aside  or 
delegated  for  performance  to  ignorant  and  inexperienc^  men.  If 
the  defect  were  obvious,  the  master  failed  in  duty  in  permitting  the 
use  of  the  defective  plank.  If  proper  inspection  would  nave  disclosed 
the  defect,  although  it  was  not  apparent  to  the  uneducated  eye,  there 
is  imputed  to  the  master  knowledge  of  that  which  a  proper  inspection 
would  have  furnished.  If  the  detect  were  latent,  ana  not  discoverable 
upon  proper  inspection,  the  master  would  not  be  responsible,  for  his 
failure  to  inspect  worked  no  harm. 

The  duty  of  inspection  would  seem  from  the  evidence  to  have  been 
delegated  to  the  foreman.  There  is  no  evidence  that  that  duty  was 
performed  by  him.  In  respect  thereof  he  stood  for  the  mEister,  and 
was  vice-principal,  and  was  not  coservant  with  those  employed  upon 
the  structure. 


Employers'  Liability — Validity  of  Release  of  Claim  for  Dam- 
ages— Burik  V.  Dundee  Woolen  Co.,  Sitpreme  Court  of  N^ew  Jersey, 
49  Atlantic  Reporter,  pa^e  44£. — In  this  case  suit  was  brought  by 
one  Martin  Burik  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ.  In  the  trial 
court  the  defendant  company  set  up  as  a  defense  to  the  suit  a  release 
of  all  claims  for  damages  which  it  had  received  from  the  plaintiff,  but 
the  court  held  that  the  release  was  not  valid  and  directed  that  a  ver- 
dict be  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  which  was  done.  Upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  defendant  company  a  rule  was  issued  by  the  supreme  court 
of  New  Jersey  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted. 
After  a  hearing  the  court  rendered  its  decision  June  10,  1901,  and 
denied  the  application  for  a  new  trial,  supporting  the  action  of  the 
trial  court.     The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by 
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Judge  Collins  and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared 
hj'  the  court  and  sets  out  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  the  following  is 
taken: 

In  a  suit  against  a  corporation  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  its  service,  the  defendant  relied  upon  a  release 
dmwn  in  the  £nglish  language  and  executed  by  the  plaintiff,  who 
understood  only  Slavonic.  The  execution  of  the  release  was  procured 
by  the  English-speaking  secretary  of  the  corporation,  who  knew  no 
Slavonic.  A  fellow-countryman  of  the  servant,  in  the  same  employ- 
ment, was,  without  objection  by  the  servant,  called  in  to  interpret, 
and  through  him  the  secretary  undertook  to  make  known  the  purport 
of  the  instrument  presented  for  execution.  Held^  that  the  interpreter 
must  be  considered  the  agent  of  the  defendant  [the  woolen  company], 
and  that,  if  the  purport  of  the  instrument  was  not  adequately  imparted 
to  the  plaintiff,  it  was  not  a  valid  release. 


Strikes — Conspiract — Injunction — AUia  Chalmers  Co.  v.  Reliable 
Lodge.,  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  111 
Federal  Reporter,  page  ^6^. — In  this  case  the  AUis  Chalmers  Company 
complained  that  a  portion  of  its  workmen,  having  left  their  employ- 
ment and  declared  a  strike,  were  using  organized  efforts  to  injure  the 
business  of  the  complainant  by  establishing  patrols  or  pickets  about 
its  works,  and  by  threats,  acts  of  violence,  and  otherwise  had  intimi- 
dated those  persons  who  desired  to  enter  or  to  continue  in  its  service, 
to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  company's  business.  The  company 
asks  for  relief  and  an  injunction  against  the  continuance  of  such  acts. 

The  parties  complained  against  denied  that  the  violence  and  threats 
were  the  acts  of  themselves  or  of  anyone  acting  by  their  direction. 
They  stated  that  their  pickets  were  under  instructions  to  notify  work- 
men seeking  employment  that  a  strike  was  on,  but  were  not  to  attempt 
in  any  manner  to  intimidate  such  workmen. 

Judge  Kohlsaat,  in  granting  the  injunction,  said: 

Under  all  the  conflict  of  evidence  in  this  case,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  and  their  confederates,  have  con- 
spired to  and  have  greatly  intimidated  complainant's  workmen,  and 
thereby  have  intended  to  and  have  done  great  and  irreparable  injury 
to  complainant's  business  and  property,, largely  in  excess  of  the  neces- 
sary jurisdictional  amount.  It  is  conceivable,  theoretically,  that  patrols 
or  pickets  could  be  maintained  upon  the  platonic  basis  claimed  by 
defendants;  but  the  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  court  that  the  name  was  not  misapplied  in  this  case.  Here 
a  siege  exists.  Probably  to  some  extent  the  acts  of  violence  complained 
of  have  been  done  by  persons  not  members  of  the  union  and  not  con- 
nected in  any  manner  with  the  striking  workmen,  but  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  evidence  is  so  specific  that  it  can  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
true  that  at  such  times,  when  excitement  runs  high,  the  public  mind  is 
inflammable,  at  least  among  such  persons  as  usually  attach  themselves 
to  strikers.     It  is  also  true  that  the  criminal  classes  take  advantage  at 
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such  occasions  to  commit,  under  cover  of  honest  men,  dastardly  and 
cowardly  acts.  These  facts  applied  to  this  case  make  it  apparent  that 
the  conduct  of  defendants  was  calculated  to  work  a  serious  wrong  to 
complainant.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  pickets  were  in  some 
case  themselves  guilty  of  intimidating  complainant  s  workmen,  and  were 
the  indirect,  if  not  the  dii'ect,  inspiration  of  like  acts  and  of  violence  by 
others.  It  is  conceded  that  these  pickets  were  appointed  and  directed 
by  officers  and  members  of  defendant  lodges.  That  a  conspiracy  existed 
among  a  number  of  these  officers  and  members  to  stop,  and  thereby 
injure,  the  business  of  complainant,  bj'  intimidation  and  violence,  is 
evident.  In  a  conspiracy  of  this  character,  where  it  is  difficult  to  even 
learn  the  names  of  the  individual  members  of  the  lodges,  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  individual  members  in  the  conspiracy  is  difficult  to 
establish  by  direct  proofs;  but  their  acquiescence  in,  and  connivance  at, 
the  methods  pursued  by  their  officers  and  leadei's,  is  easily  established 
by  the  results  sought  and  accomplished. 

These  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  law  is  clear  and  emphatic. 
The  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  restrain  the  defendants,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  too  well  established  to  require  citations  or  be 
called  in  question  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  decisions.  *  •  • 
As  now  presented,  the  court  must  grant  the  writ  in  broad  and  unmis- 
takable terms,  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  as 
shown  by  the  facts  in  evidence  upon  this  proceeding.  To  do  so  will 
work  no  hardship,  nor  will  it  even  hamper  the  actions  of  any  law- 
abiding  person.  Indeed,  no  one  without  a  pui"pose  to  commit  an 
unlawful  act  would  be  affected  thereby. 

It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  workmen  to  auit  work  severally  or  in  a 
body,  so  long  as  the  act  docs  not  come  witnin  the  rule  against  con- 
spiracies to  injure  the  property  of  another.  They  may  also  use  peace- 
able means  in  |>ersuading  others  to  join  them  in  carrj'ing  out  the 
strike,  subject  to  the  above  rule.  Both  of  these  rights,  however,  must 
be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
right  of  every  man  to  run  his  own  business  in  his  own  way,  provided 
he  keeps  within  the  law  in  so  doing,  or  the  right  of  every  man  to  work 
or  not  to  work,  to  strike  or  not  to  strike,  to  join  a  union  or  not,  as  he 
may  think  best.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  decide  his  own  course, 
and  hold  himself  to  certain  rules,  but  he  can  not  impose  those  rules  or 
that  course  upon  the  conduct  of  anj'  other  man,  against  his  wish,  any 
more  than  he  can  place  fetters  upon  his  hands  or  shackles  upon  hi.<< 
feet.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  attempt  is  made,  tnrough 
intimidation  and  acts  of  violence,  to  effect  this  end,  it  is  tyranny  of  the 
most  despotic  character;  it  is  civil  war;  it  is  treason  to  the  principles 
of  this  and  almost  every  other  government.     It  will  not  be  tolerated. 
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[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri 
tories  and  of  the  United  States  reiatinK  to  labor  In  force  January  1. 1896.  Later  enactments  arc 
reproduced  in  succe!«lvo  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 


MASSACHX7SETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  80. — Sunday  labor— Bootblacki. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  bootblacks  to  carry  on  their  business  on  Sunday 
tip  to  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  February  21,  1901. 

Chapter  106. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  Convicts  in  the  State  prison  may  be  employed,  in  the  custody  of  an 
ofBcer,  on  any  part  of  the  premises  of  the  prison;  and  an  escape  from  such  premises 
shall  be  deemed  an  escape  irom  the  prison. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  5,  1901. 

Chapter  113. — Posting  of  time  tables  in  mercantile  establishmenta. 

_  Section  1.  Section  ten  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-four,  as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  is  hereby  further 
amended  ••  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  10.  No  minor  under  eighteen 
vears  of  age,  and  no  woman,  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week:  Provided,  ITiat  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  during  the  month  of  December  in  each  year 
to  persons  employed  in  shops  for  the  sale  of  goods  at  retail;  and  every  employer 
shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  arc  employea  a 
printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  required  of  them  on  each  aay  of 
the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  such  work,  and  the  hour  when  the 
time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals  begin  and  end.  The  printed 
form  of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  snail  be 
approved  by  the  attorney-general;  and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a 
longer  time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  expression  "mercantile  establishments"  shall  have 
the  following  meanings:  Any  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  and  any  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
restaurant  or  for  publicly  providing  and  serving  meals. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  employer,  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  a  mercantile 
establishment  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceedmg  one  htmdred  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  6,  1901. 

Chapter  I6i.— Employment  of  children. 

Sbctios  1.  No  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  acids  when  such  employment  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
such  minor. 
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Sec.  2.  The  State  board  of  health  shall  upon  the  application  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  determine,  after  such  investigation  as  said  board  may  deem  neces- 
sary, whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  acid  is  dangerous  or  injuriong 
to  the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  the  decision  of  said  board 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  acid  is 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  such  minors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  employs  a  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  an  acid  after  the  State  "board  of  health  has  decided  that  such  manufacture 
is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  such  minor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Chapter  166. — Protection  of  workmen  on  huild'mgf. 

Section  1.  Whenever  in  the  erection  of  an  iron  or  a  steel  framed  building  the 
spaces  between  the  girders  or  floor  beams  of  any  floor  are  not  filled  or  covered  bv 
the  permanent  construction  of  said  floors  before  another  story  is  added  to  the  builJ- 
ing,  then  a  close  plank  flooring  shall  be  placed  and  maintained  over  such  spaas, 
from  the  time  when  the  beams  or  girders  are  placed  in  position  until  said  permanent 
construction  is  applied:  Provided,  however,  Tnat  openings  may  lie  left  through  faiJ 
floors  for  the  passage  of  workmen  or  material,  which  openings  shall  be  protected  by 
a  stout  hand  railing  not  less  than  four  feet  high. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  construction  of  any  iron  or  steel  framed  building  having  a  clear 
story  of  twenty-five  feet  elevation  or  more  a  staging  with  a  close  plank  floormg  shall 
be  placed  under  the  whole  extent  of  the  beams,  girders  or  trusses  of  such  story  npon 
which  iron  or  steel  workers  are  working,  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  below  the 
underside  of  such  beams,  girders  and  trusses. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  public  buildings  attached  to  the 
inspection  department  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec  4.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Chapter  175.— Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River. 

RBCTtoN  1.  The  trustees  of  the  Textile  School  of  Fall  River,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  change  its  name 
to  The  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 

Cbaiter  370. — SpecifkcUioiu,  etc.,  to  be  potted  in  textile  fadorieg. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  acta  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  is  hereby  amended  *  •  *  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  1.  The  occupier  or  manager  of  every  textile  factory  shall  post  in 
every  room  where  any  employees  work  by  the  job,  in  l^ible  writing  or  printing, 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  tie  easily  accessible  to  such  employees,  si)ecifications  of 
the  character  of  each  kind  of  work  to  lje  done  by  them,  and  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. Such  specifications  in  the  case  of  weaving  rooms  shall  state  the  intended  or 
maximum,  length  or  weight  of  a  cut  or  piece,  the  count  per  inch  of  reed,  and  the 
number  of  picks  per  inch,  and  the  price  per  cut  or  _piece,  or  per  pound;  or,  if  pay- 
ment is  mjide  per  pick  or  per  yard,  the  price  per  pick  or  per  yard;  and  each  warp 
shall  bear  a  designating  ticket  or  mark  of  identification.  In  roving  or  spinning 
rooms  the  number  of  roving  or^arn  and  the  price  per  hank  for  each  size  of  machine 
shall  be  stated;  and  each  machine  shall  bear  a  ticket  stating  the  number  of  the  rov- 
ing or  yani  made  upon  it.  The  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  cent  of  the  intended  length  of  the  same. 

Sec  2.  Section  three  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  •  •  *  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  S.  The  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police 
force  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  they  shall  be  authorized  to  go  into 
any  room,  mill  or  factory  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  any  work  done  therein  or 
coming  from  any  other  room,  mill  or  factory,  and  to  take  the  measurements  thereof; 
and  anyone  interfering  with  them  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion two  hereof. 

Approved  May  8,  1901. 
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Chapteb  428. — Kidnapping. 

Sktion  1.  Section  tliirty  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the  Public  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  SO.  Whoever,  without 
lawful  authority,  forcibly  or  secretly  confines  or  iuiprisons  another  person  within 
this  State  against  his  will,  or  forcibly  carries  or  sends  such  person  out  of  this 
State,  or  forcibly  seizes  and  confines  or  inveigles  or  kidnaps  another  person,  with 
intent  either  to  cause  him  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  in  this  State  against 
his  will,  or  to  cause  him  to  be  sent  out  of  this  State  against  his  will,  or  in  any  way 
held  to  tervice  against  his  will,  and  whoever  sells  or  in  any  manner  transfers  for  any 
term  the  service  of  a  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  who  has  been  unlaw- 
fully seized,  taken,  inveigl^,  or  kidnapped  from  this  State  to  any  other  State,  place, 
or  conntry,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  or  hy  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  jail 
not  excee<ling  two  years.  Whoever  commits  any  offence  described  in  this  section 
with  the  intent  to  extort  money  or  other  valuable  thing  thereby  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 

Approved  May  23,  1901. 

Chapter  439. — Factories  and  workshops. — Safely  appliances  on  eletators,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  forty-two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty -one  of  the  acts  of 
the  vear  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  Section  4^.  On  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  all  elevator 
cabs  or  cars,  whetner  used  for  freight  or  passengers,  shall  be  provided  with  some 
suitable  mechanical  device  whereby  they  will  be  securely  held  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  to  the  shipper  rope  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  any  similar  accident,  and  they 
shall  be  guarded  and  equipped  with  some  attachment  or  device  fastened  to  the  ele- 
vator cab  or  car,  elevator  well,  or  floor  of  the  building,  which  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  being  caught  between  the  floor  of  the  cab  or  car  and  the  floor  of  the 
building  while  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  the  elevator.  All  elevators  used  for  car- 
rying freight  shall  be  eauipped  with  some  suitable  device  which  shall  act  as  a  danger 
ngnal  to  warn  people  oi  the  approach  of  the  elevator.  AH  elevator  wells  built  after 
the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  that  part  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  well  which  comes  in  front  of  the  opening 
or  door  of  the  cab  or  car  shall  be  flush  with  the  cab  or  car,  and  tiie  door  opening 
from  said  elevator  well  into  the  building  shall  be  placed  not  more  than  two  inches 
back  from  the  face  of  said  well,  so  as  to  allow  no  space  for  a  foothold  between  the 
car  and  well  door  of  the  building.  AH  the  above  construction  work  and  devicee  shall 
be  approved  by  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  except  that  in  the 
city  ot  Boston  they  shall  be  approved  by  the  building  commissioner,  and  in  other 
cities  by  the  inspector  of  buildings:  Provided,  hoxcever,  That  uj)on  the  approval  of  said 
oommiasioner,  or  inspector  of  bmldings,  or  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings, 
any  elevator  may  be  used  without  any  or  all  of  such  appliances  or  devices  w^hen  the 
nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  the  necessity  for  tue  same  will  not  warrant  the 
expense. 

Approved  May  28,  1901. 

Chapter  452. — Ohttruding  tracks,  etc.,  of  street  railway  companies. 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-seven  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Public 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  »  •  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Sectimi  .17.  Whoever 
willfully  and  mauciously  obstructs  a  street  railway  company  in  the  l^al  use  of  a  rail- 
way track,  or  delays  the  passing  of  the  cars  or  railway  carriages  thereon,  or  aids  in 
or  abets  such  detention  or  delay,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months.  Whoever  commits 
any  of  said  acts  in  such  manner  as  to  endanger  the  life  or  safety  of  persons  conveyed 
in  or  upon  said  cars  or  railway  carriages,  or  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  June  5,  1901. 

Chapter  472. — Free  text-books  in  public  schools. 

SacnoN  1.  Section  one  ot  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: Section  1.  The  en-hooX  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  purchase,  at  the 
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expense  of  such  city  or  town,  text-books  and  other  school  suppUee  used  in  the  public 
schools;  and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public 
schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  sucn  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody  u 
the  school  committee  may  prescribe,  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Said  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  is  hereby  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing new  sections  after  sectiononethereof,  to  be  numbered  sections  two,  three  andfour, 
respectively,  as  follows:  Section  S.  School  committees  may  make  rules  and  rela- 
tions for  the  distribution  of  said  text-books,  and  may  provide  for  the  continued  uee 
of  any  text-books  by  pupils  throughout  any  grades,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Section  S.  Pupils  completing  two  years  in  any  public 
school  in  grades  more  advanced  than  the  fourth  grade  may,  if  the  school  committee 
of  a  town  or  city  bo  votes,  upon  graduating  from  the  grammar  schools  of  any  city  or 
town,  and  upon  application  to  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town,  be  allowed 
to  retain  in  permanent  ownership  such  three  text-lx>oks  used  during  the  last  year  of 
their  attendance  in  the  school  as  they  may  select  Section  4-  Pupils  in  the  public 
schools  may,  if  the  school  committee  of  a  town  or  city  so  votes,  be  allowed  to  pu^ 
chase  of  such  city  or  town,  at  such  time  or  place  as  the  school  committee  may  desig- 
nate, at  not  more  than  the  coat  price  to  such  city  or  town,  text-books  used  or  to  be 
used  by  them  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  cities  upon,  and  not  before,  its  acceptance  by 
the  board  of  aldennen,  and  it  shall  take  effect  in  towns  upon,  and  not  before,  its 
acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  thereon  at  any  annual  town 
meeting. 

Approved  June  6,  190L 

Ch.\pter  474. — Construction  offoundriex,  etc.,  Boiton. 

Section  1.  Section  forty-six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  amended  by  section  four  of  chapter 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words:  Promded, 
however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  used  only  for 
foundries  or  for  working  in  metals,  built  outside  of  the  Duilding  limits  and  conform- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  first  class  buildings  except  in  having  the  beams  of  wood, 
supported  or  not  supported  by  posts  of  wood,  and  in  having  floors  of  wood  laid 
directly  ui>on  the  beams  and  the  flooiB  kept  uncovered  on  their  underside  between 
the  beams. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  6,  1901. 

Resolves. — Ch.^ptek  42. — New  Bedford  Textile  School. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  trustees  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  the  sum  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  textile  school  established  and 
conducted  at  New  Bedford  by  the  said  corporation:  Provided,  hoivever.  That  no  part 
of  the  sum  herein  authorized  shall  be  paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  tar- 
nished to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  tne  Commonwealth  that  an  additional  sum  ol 
seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the  said  trustees  by  the  city  of  New  Bedford, 
or  received  by  them  from  other  sources;  And  provided,  further,  That  the  yearly  tuition 
fee  at  said  institution  for  day  pupils  who  are  nonresidents  of  the  Commonwealtl 
shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  city  of  New  Bedford  if 
hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sunn  of  money, 
not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  amoun' 
provided  for  by  this  resolve. 

Approved  April  2,  1901. 

Resolves.— Chapteb  70.— Lmcell  Textile  School. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealtl 
the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  thi 
trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  in  erecting  a  building  or  building  for  the  us 
of  said  school:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satiafitctor^ evi 
dence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  additioDi 
sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  trustees  by  the  dty  c 
Lowell,  or  received  by  them  from  other  sources,  for  the  same  purpose.     The  dty  c 
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Lowell  is  hereby  aathorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trasteee  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  together 
with  that  received  from  other  sources  to  obtain  the  amount  provided  for  by  this 
resolve 
Approved  May  1, 1901. 

Rbsolvbs. — Ghaftss  71. — Lowell  TextUe  Sclwol. 

Setolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  school:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be 
paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  an  aaditional  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said 
trustees  by  the  city  of  Lowell,  or  received  by  them  from  other  sources.  The  city  of 
Lowell  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  together  with 
that  received  from  other  sources  to  secure  the  amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve. 

Approved  May  1,  1901. 

Rbsolves. — Chapteb  88. — Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River. 

Setolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  the  school 
for  completing  tne  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  use  of 
the  school:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  tnia  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satisfactory  evidence 
is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  additional  sum 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  school  by  the  city  of  Fall  River 
or  has  been  received  by  it  from  other  sources  for  the  same  purpose,  during  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  one;  And,  alto  provided.  That  such  part  of  said  additional  sum 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  as  mav  be  approved  by  the  auditor  may  be  paid  by 
the  conveyance  to  the  school,  at  a  valuation  also  to  be  approved  by  the  auditor,  of 
land  in  fee,  free  from  incumbrances.  The  city  of  Fall  Eiver  is  hereby  authorized  to 
raise  by  taxation  and  to  pay  to  said  school  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  together  with  that  received  from  other 
sources  to  secure  the  amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve. 

Approved  June  5, 1901. 

HVW  TOBK. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapteb  9. — Department  of  Labor,  etc. 

SwrnoN  1.  A  department  of  labor  and  the  oflSce  of  commissioner  of  labor  are  hereby 
created.  Within  twenty  davs  after  this  act  takes  effect,  the  ^vemor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  labor,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  until  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five.  A  successor  to 
BDch  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is 
appointed.  Such  commissioner  shall  be  the  head  of  such  department  and  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  offices  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspector,  and 
the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  shall  be  abolished  upon  the  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  of  such  commissioner  of  labor.  The  commissioner  shaJl  have 
the  powers  conferred  and  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  forthwith  upon  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  remove,  two  deputy  commissioners  of 
tabor  to  be  desi^iated  respectively  as  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  of 
labor,  each  of  whom  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
doUais.  Upon  the  appointment  of  such  deputies  the  offices  of  the  assistant  factory 
inspector,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  commis- 
lioner  of  labor  statistics  are  abolished. 

8k.  4.  The  department  of  labor  shall  be  divided  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
into  three  bureaus  as  follows:  factor}^  inspection,  labor  statistics,  and  mediation  and 
arbitration.    The  bureau  of  factory  inspection  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  of 
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the  flnt  deputy  conumasioner  of  labor,  -who,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  cMmmiaBioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  powers  conferred,  and  perform 
such  of  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  upon  the  factory  inspector,  as  shall  be  deeignated 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  be  ander  the 
special  charge  of  the  second  deputy  commissioner  or  labor,  who,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  and  perform  such  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  commissiona' 
of  labor  statistics,  as  shall  be  deeignated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  bureau 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  who,  together  with  the  first  and  second  depu^  commis- 
sioners of  labor  shall  constitute  a  board,  which  shall  have  the  powers  conferred,  and 
perform  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  on  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitnition. 
The  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  shall 
not  mclude  the  appointment  of  ofiScers,  clerks  or  other  employes  in  any  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor. 

Sbc.  5.  Except  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  deputies,  officers  and  employees  in  the 
office  of  or  appointed  by  the  factorv  inspector,  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 
and  the  State  Doard  of  mediation  and  arbitration  are  continued  in  office  until  removed 
pursuant  to  law. 

Sbc.  6.  Wherever  the  terms  commissioner  of  labor  statistics^  or  factory  inspects, 
occur  in  any  law,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
wherever  the  term  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  occurs  in  any  law,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  board  created  b^  this  act. 

Sbc.  7.  This  act  shall  not  affect  pending  actions  or  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal, 
brought  by  or  against  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  or  factory  inspector.  All 
proceedings  and  matters  pending  before  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
when  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  continued  and  completed  before  the  board  hereby 
created;  and  where  a  ^evance  or  dispute  has  been  submitted  to  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration,  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  the  board  hereby 
created  may  make  such  further  investigation  in  relation  thereto  as  it  deems  necesBary. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  February  7,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Paaed, 
three-fifths  being  present 

Chaftbb  116 — Exemption  from  execution. 

Sbction  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

S  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions  allowed  by  the  last  section,  necessary  house- 
hold furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instruments,  fumitore  and 
library,  not  exceeding  m  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  together  with  the 
necessary  food  for  the  team  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue 
of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being  a  householder,  or  bavinj;  a  famUy 
for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the  execution  is  issued  upon  a  judgment, 
recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more  demands,  either  for  work  performed  m  the 
family  as  a  domestic,  or  for  the  purchase  money  of  one  or  more  articles  exempt  as 
prescribed  in  this  or  the  last  section. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Became  a  law,  March  16,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chaftbb  306. — Fhctor%e$  and  workshops — Wash  rooms  and  water-dosets. 

SBcnoN  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constitat- 
ing  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  tead  as 
follows: 

5  88.  Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suitable,  convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or 
water-closets  for  each  sex,  which  shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean 
and  free  from  all  obscene  writing  or  marking;  and  also,  a  suitable  and  convenient 
wash  room.  The  water-closets  used  by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches. 
Inside  closets  shall  be  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in  all  cases  when  required 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls  are  employed,  a  dressing  room 
snail  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Saa  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  9, 1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 
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Cbaftsb  418. — Oorwid  labor. 

SKnoH  1.  Section  one  handred  and  seven  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  fonr 
of  the  revised  statutes  relating  to  State  prisons,  as  amended  by  chapter  six  nundred 
and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  handred  and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1 107.  The  comptroller,  the  State  conuuission  of  prisons  and  the  superintendent  of 
State  prisons  and  the  lunacy  commission  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  to  be  known 
aa  the  Doard  of  classification.  Said  board  shall  fix  and  determine  the  prices  at  which 
all  labor  performed,  and  all  articles  manufactured  in  the  charitable  institutions  man- 
a^  and  controlled  by  the  State  and  in  the  penal  institutions  in  this  State  and  fur- 
nished to  the  State,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  or  to  the  public  institutions 
thereof,  shall  be  furnished,  which  prices  shall  be  uniform  to  all,  except  that  the 
prices  for  goods  or  labor  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries  to  or  for  the  county  in  which 
they  are  located,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of 
sapervisors  of  such  counties,  except  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  in  which  the  prices 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction,  respectively.  The 
pncee  shall  be  as  near  the  usual  market  price  for  such  labor  and  supplies  as  possible. 
The  State  commission  of  prisons  shall  devise  and  furnish  to  all  sucn  institations  a 
proper  form  for  such  requisition,  and  the  comptroller  shall  devise  and  furnish  a  proper 
^stem  of  accounts  to  be  kept  for  all  such  transactions.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  of  classification  to  classify  the  buildings,  offices  and  institutions  owned  or 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  it  shall  fix  and  determine  the  styles,  pat- 
terns, designs  and  qualities  of  the  articles  to  be  manufactured  for  such  buildings, 
offices  and  public  institutions  in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  in  this  State. 
So  far  as  practicable,  all  supplies  used  in  such  buildings,  offices  and  public  institutions 
shall  be  uniform  for  each  class,  and  of  the  styles,  pat&ms,  designs  and  qualities  that 
can  be  mannfactured  in  the  penal  institutions  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  18,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  476. — FadorUt  and  workshapg — Posting  copiet  of  law  retating  to. 

Bbction  1.  Article  seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  handred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  six  and  which 
shall  read  as  follows: 

{  106.  A  copy  of  articles  five,  six  and  seven  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  each  workroom  of  every  factory  where  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by 
the  provisions  thereof. 

Sbc  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  22,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Cbaptbr  477. — Lawidriet. 

Sbction  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor  constituting  chapter 
thirty-two  of  the  ^jeneral  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section: 

{92.  A  shop,  room  or  building  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  doing 
pnblic  laundry  work  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  is  a  factory  within  the 
meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
factory  inspector,  and  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
factory.  No  sncb  public  Lanndry  work  shall  be  done  in  a  room  used  for  a  sleeping 
or  living  room.  All  such  laundries  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition  and  free  rrom 
vermin  and  all  imparities  of  an  infectious  or  contngious  nature.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  female  engaged  in  doing  custom  laundry  work  at  her  home  for  a 
reealar  nunily  trade. 

Stc  2.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  22,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present 

Chaptbs  478. — EimpUryment  of  women  and  children. 

SscnoR  1.  Section  ninety-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  handred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  const' 
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tnting  chapter  thiity-two  of  the  g^enl  laws,"  as  added  by  chapter  three  hundred 
and  Beventy-flve  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  at  polishing  and  boffing  is  hereby  made  8ecti<»i 
ninety-two. 

8sc  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  22, 1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  733. — Examination,  licenting,  etc.,  of  stationary  firemen. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  fireman  or  firemen  to  operate  steam  station- 
ary boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  the  fireman  or  firemen  so  oper- 
atmg  such  boiler  or  boilers  are  duly  licensed  as  hereinafter  provided.  Such  fireman 
or  firemen  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  duly  licensed  engineer  or 
engineers. 

Sec.  2.  Should  any  boiler  or  boilers  be  found  at  any  time  operated  by  any  person 
who  is  not  a  duly  licensed  fireman  or  engineer  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  owner  or 
lessee  thereof  shall  be  notified,  and  if  after  one  week  from  such  notification  the  same 
boiler  or  boilers  is  again  found  to  be  operated  by  a  person  or  persons  not  duly  licensed 
under  this  act,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  desiring  to  act  as  a  fireman  shall  make  application  for  a  license 
to  so  act,  to  the  steam  boiler  bureau  of  the  police  department  as  now  exists  for  licens- 
ing engineers,  who  shall  furnish  to  each  applicant  blank  forms  of  application,  which 
application  when  filled  out,  shall  be  signwf  by  a  licensed  engineer  engaged  in  woA- 
ing  as  an  engineer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  shall  therein  certify  that  the  appli- 
cant is  of  good  character,  and  has  been  employed  as  oiler,  coalpasser  or  ^enoal 
assistant  under  the  instructions  of  a  licensed  engineer  on  a  building  or  bnildings  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  any  steamboat,  steamship  or  locomotive  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical  examination  by  the 
board  of  examiners  detailed  as  such  by  the  police  commissioner  and  if  found  compe- 
tent as  to  his  ability  to  operate  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  as  specified  in  section  one  of 
this  act  shall  receive  within  six  days  after  such  examination  a  license  as  provided  by 
this  act.  Such  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  bv  the  police  com"- 
missioner  upon  the  proof  of  deficiency.  Every  license  issued  unaer  this  act  shall 
continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue  unless  sooner  revoked  as  above 
provided.  Every  license  issued  under  this  act  unless  revoked  as  herein  provided 
shall  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  date  of  issue  thereof,  be  renewed  by  the  ooard  of 
examiners  upon  application  and  without  further  examination.  Every  application 
for  renewal  of  license  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  the  expiration  of  such 
license.  With  every  license  granted  under  this  act  there  shall  be  issued  to  every 
person  obtaining  such  license  a  certificate,  certified  by  the  oflBcers  in  charge  of  tfa« 
boiler  inspection  bureau.  Such  certificate  shall  be  placed  in  the  boiler  room  of  the 
plant  operated  by  the  holder  of  such  license,  so  as  to  be  easily  read. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  procure  a  license  under  this  act  unless  the 
said  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  All  persons  operating  boilers  in  use  upon  locomotives  or  in  government 
buildings,  and  those  used  for  heating  purposes  carrying  a  pressure  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such 
license  will  not  permit  any  person  other  tnan  a  duly  licensed  engineer  to  take  charge 
of  any  boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  May  13,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

ACTS  OF  1901— VOLUME  3. 

Chapter  466. — Amkndino  thb  Chabteb  of  Greater  New  York. 

Chaftbb  8. — Intpeetion  of  steam  boilers,  etc. 

Section  342.  Every  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  in  mse  in  the 
city  of  New  York  shall  annually,  and  at  such  covenient  times  and  in  snchi  manner 
and  in  such  form  as  may,  by  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  therefor  by  the  police 
commissioner  be  provided,  report  to  the  said  department  the  location  of  each  steam 
boiler  or  boilers,  and  thereupon,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  sanitary 
company  or  such  member  or  meml)er8  thereof  as  may  be  competent  for  the  daty 
herein  described,  and  may  be  detailed  for  such  duty  by  the  police  ix>mmiBaionei 
shall  proceed  to  inspect  such  steam  boilers,  and  all  apparatus  and  applianoee  ccm- 
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nected  therewith;  but  no  person  ehall  be  detailed  for  such  duty  except  he  be  a 
practical  engineer,  and  the  strength  and  security  of  each  boiler  shall  be  tested  by 
atmospheric  and  hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  strength  and  security  of  each  boiler  or 
boilers  so  tested  shall  have,  under  the  control  of  the  said  sanitary  company,  such 
attachments,  apparatus  and  appliances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  limitation  of 
pressure,  locked  itnd  secured  in  like  manner  as  may  be' from  time  to  time  adopted  by 
uie  United  States  inspectors  of  steam  boilers  or  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  according 
to  act  of  Congress,  passed  July  twenty-fiith,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  thev 
shall  limit  the  pressure  of  steam  to  be  applied  to  or  upon  such  boiler,  certifying  each 
inspection  and  such  limit  of  pressure  to  the  owner  of  tne  boiler  inspected,  and  also  to 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  same,  and  no  greater  amount  of  steam  or  pressure  than 
that  certified  in  the  case  of  any  boiler  shall  be  applied  thereto.  In  limiting  the 
amount  of  pressure,  wherever  the  boiler  under  t««t  will  bear  the  same,  the  limit 
desired  by  tne  owner  of  the  boiler  shall  be  the  one  certified.  Every  owner,  agent 
or  lessee  of  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall,  for  the 
inspection  and  testing  of  such  or  each  of  such  boilers,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
upon  receiving  from  the  police  department  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  location  of 
the  boiler  inspected,  the  date  of  such  inspection,  the  persons  by  whom  the  inspec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  limit  of  steam  pressure  which  shall  be  applied  to  or  upon 
such  boiler  or  each  of  such  boilers  pay  annually  to  the  police  commissioner  for  each 
boiler,  for  the  use  of  the  police  pension  fund,  the  sum  or  two  dollars,  such  certificate 
to  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  granting  thereof  when  it  shall  expire, 
unless  sooner  revoke<l  or  suspended.  Such  c^tificate  may  be  renewed  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  like  stmi  and  like  conditions,  to  be  applied  to  a  like  purpose.  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  pej'son  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  to  have  used  or 
operated  within  the  city  of  New  York  any  steam  boiler  or  boilers  except  for  heating 
purposes  and  for  railway  locomotives,  without  having  first  had  such  boiler  or  boilers 
inspected  or  tested  and  procured  for  such  boiler  or  each  of  such  boilers  so  used  or 
operated  the  certificate  herein  provided  for.  The  superintendent  and  inspectors  of 
boilers,  in  the  employ  of  the  police  depaitment,  in  the  citv  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  ' 
boiler  inspectors  in  Long  Island  City,  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  hereto- 
fore devolved  upon  them,  subject,  however,  to  removal  for  cause,  or  when  they  are 
no  IcHiger  needed. 

Sec.  343.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  operate  or  use  any 
steam  boiler  to  generate  steam  except  for  railway  locomotive  engines,  and  for  heating 
purposes  in  private  dwellings,  and  boilers  carrying  not  over  ten  pounds  of  steam  and  ' 
not  over  ten  horse-power,  or  to  act  as  engineer  for  such  purposes  in  the  city  of  New 
York  without  having  a  certificate  of  qualification  therefor  from  practical  engineers 
detailed  as  such  by  the  police  department,  such  certificate  to  be  countersigned  tjy  the 
officer  in  command  of  tne  sanitary  company  of  the  police  department  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  to  continue  in  force  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended. 
Such  certificate  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  police  commissioner 
upon  the  report  of  any  two  practical  engineers,  detailed  as  provided  in  this  section, 
stating  tile  grounds  upon  which  such  certificate  should  be  revoked  or  suspended. 
Where  such  certificate  shall  have  been  revoked,  as  provided  in  this  section,  a  like 
certificate  shall  not  in  any  case  be  issued  to  the  same  person  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  revocation  of  the  former  certificate  held  by  such  person. 

Sac.  344.  A  correct  record  in  proper  form  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  of  all  inspec- 
tions of  steam  boilers  made  under  the  direction  of  the  police  bward,  and  of  the  amount 
of  steaip  or  pressure  allowed  in  each  case,  and  in  cases  where  any  steam  boiler  or  the 
apparatus  or  appliances  connected  therewith  shtUl  be  deemed  by  the  department, 
alter  inspection,  to  be  insecure  or  dangerous,  the  department  may  prescribe  such 
changes  and  alterations  as  may  render  such  boilers,  apparatus  and  appliances  secure 
and  devoid  of  danger.  And  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions are  made  ana  such  appliances  attached,  such  boiler,  apparatus  and  appliances 
may  be  taken  under  the  control  of  the  police  department  ana  all  persons  prevented 
from  using  the  same,  and  in  cases  deemed  necessary,  the  appliances,  apparatus  or 
attachment  for  the  limitation  of  pressure  may  be  taken  under  the  control  of  the  said 
police  department. 

Sac.  345.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  apply  or  cause  to  be 
applied  toany  steam  boiler  a  higher  pressure  of  steam  than  that  limited  for  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  case  any 
owner  of  any  steam  boiler  in  the  said  city  shall  fail  or  omit  to  have  the  same  reported 
for  inspection,  as  provided  by  law,  such  ooiler  may  be  taken  under  the  control  of  the 
police  department  and  all  persons  prevented  from  using  the  same  until  it  can  be  sat- 
uEtctorily  tested,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  the  owner  shall,  in  such  case,  be 
chuged  with  the  expense  of  so  testing  it. 
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Chaftsr  14. — Ocmmct  labor — Inmates  of  Junuet  of  corrtdion,  etc 

Sbc.  700.  Every  inmate  of  an  institntion  onder  the  chai^  of  the  commiarioner, 
whoee  age  and  health  will  permit,  shall  be  employed  in  quarrying  or  cutting  stone, 
or  in  cultivating  land  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner,  or  in  mannfacturing 
such  articles  as  may  be  required  for  ordinary  use  in  the  institalion  under  the  control 
of  the  commissioner,  or  for  the  use  of  any  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
in  preparing  and  building  sea-walls  upon  islands  or  other  places  belonpng  to  the 
city  of  New  York  upon  which  public  institutions  now  are  or  may  herealter  be 
erected,  or  in  public  works  carried  on  by  any  department  of  the  city,  or  at  such 
mechanical  or  other  labor  as  shall  be  found  from  experience  to  be  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual.  The  articles  raised  or  manufactured  by  such  labor  shall 
be  subject  to  the  order  of  and  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner, 
and  shall  be  utilized  in  the  institutions  under  his  chuge  or  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  city.  All  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  not 
otherwise  occupied  or  utilized,  and  which  are  capable  of  cultivation,  shall  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commissioner  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Sec.  701.  At  the  request  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  city  of  New  York  (who  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  requ^)  the  com- 
missioner of  correction  may  detail  and  designate  any  inmate  or  inmates  of  any  of  the 
iiutitutions  in  the  department  of  correction  to  perform  work,  labor  and  services  in  and 
upon  the  grounds  and  building  or  in  and  upon  any  public  work  or  improvement 
under  the  charge  of  such  other  department.  And  such  inmates  when  so  employed 
shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  personal  oversight  and  direction  of  a  keeper  or  keeiters 
from  the  department  of  correction,  but  no  inmate  of  any  correctional  institation 
shall  be  employed  in  any  ward  of  any  hospital,  except  hospitals  in  penal  institutions, 
while  such  ward  is  being  used  for  hospital  purposes.  The  provisions  of  this  act  or  of 
law  requiring  advertisement  for  bids  or  proposals,  or  the  awarding  of  contracts,  for 
work  to  be  done  or  supplies  to  be  furnished  for  any  of  said  departments  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  public  work  which  may  be  done  or  to  the  supphes  which  may  be  tut- 
nished  under  the  provisions  of  the  prison  law. 

Sbc.  702.  The  hours  of  labor  required  of  any  inmate  of  any  institation  under  the 
cluurge  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commiBsioner.  In  caae  any  person 
confined  in  any  institution  in  the  department  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the 
work  allotted  to  him  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  institution,  or  shall  willfully 
violate  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  commissioner  or  resist  and  diso- 
bey any  lawful  command,  or  in  case  any  such  person  shall  off er  violence  to  any  sQch 
officer  or  to  any  other  prisoner,  or  shall  do  or  attempt  to  do  any  injury  to  such  insti- 
tution or  the  appurtenances  thereof  or  any  property  therein,  or  shall  attempt  to 
escape^  or  shall  combine  with  any  one  or  more  persons  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  purpoees, 
the  officer  or  officers  of  such  institution  shall  use  all  the  suitable  means  to  defoid 
themselves,  to  enforce  discipline,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  offenders  and  to  pre- 
vent any  such  attempt  or  escape,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  char^  of 
such  institution  in  which  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  confined  to  punish  him  or 
tliem  by  solitary  confinement,  and  by  being  fed  on  bread  and  water  only,  for  such 
length  of  time  as  mav  be  considered  necessary;  but  no  other  form  of  punishment 
shell  be  imposed,  and  no  officer  of  any  such  institution  shall  inflict  any  blows  what- 
ever upon  any  prisoner  except  in  self-defense  or  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  insurrection. 
In  every  case  the  officer  imposing  such  punishment  shall  forthwith  report  the  same 
to  the  commissioner  and  notify  the  physician  of  the  institution.  It  shall  be  the  daty 
of  such  physician  to  visit  the  person  so  confined  and  to  examine  daily  into  the  state 
of  his  health  until  he  shall  be  released  from  solitary  confinement  and  return  to  labor, 
and  to  report  to  the  commissioner  and  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  bu(^  institatioD 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  health  of  the  prisoner  shall  require  that  be  should  be 
released. 
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COTJBSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PBICES,  1890  TO  1901. 

In  order  to  meet  the  constant  and  growing  demand  for  statistics  of 
prices,  the  Department  undertook  some  months  ago  the  collection  of 
data  relating  to  wholesale  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1901. 
The  commodities  covered  were  selected,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
representative  character,  but  with  regard  to  their  availability  in  the 
future  in  the  continuation  of  the  record  which  is  begun  here.  It  is 
expected  that  in  the  second  or  third  number  of  the  Bulletin  in  each 
succeeding  year  there  will  be  given  the  quotations  of  actual  prices  for 
the  preceding  year  and  the  record  of  relative  prices  for  the  entire 
period  beginning  with  the  year  1890. 

Changes  in  the  actual  prices  of  single  commodities  may  readily  be 
seen  by  the  inspection  of  a  series  of  quotations  covering  a  number  of 
years,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  general  price  level 
from  year  to  year  the  quotations  for  a  number  of  commodities  of  a 
more  or  less  dissimilar  character  must  be  examined  and  in  some  man- 
ner combined.  The  method  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  purpose 
by  statisticians  and  economists  is  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  index  number  or  relative  price. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  data  which  enter  into  the 
present  record,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  index  number  or  rela- 
tive price,  explain  the  various  methods  adopted  in  securing  the  same, 
and  give  a  short  history  of  the  more  important  series  of  index  num- 
bers which  have  been  constructed.  Briefly,  an  index  number  or  rela- 
tive price  of  any  given  article  at  any  given  date  is  the  percentage 
which  the  price  of  that  article  at  that  date  is  of  the  price  of  the  same 
article  at  a  date  or  a  period  which  has  been  selected  as  a  base  or 
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standard.  This  base  or  standard  varies  in  the  different  series  of  mdex 
numbers  which  have  been  presented  to  the  public.  In  the  London 
Economist's  index  numbers  the  average  price  for  the  years  1845  to 
1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  as  the  base;  in  those  calculated  by  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck the  average  for  the  eleven  years,  1867  to  1877,  is  taken;  in  Soet- 
beer's  index  numbers  the  average  for  the  four  years,  1847  to  1850,  is 
used,  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee's  statement 
of  relative  prices  (Senate  Report  No.  1394,  52d  Congress,  2d  session) 
the  price  for  the  year  1860  is  taken  as  the  base  or  standard.  In  order 
to  secure  the  index  number  or  relative  price  for  any  article  at  any 
date  in  the  period  covered,  the  price  of  the  article  for  that  date  is 
divided  by  the  price  at  the  date  or  by  the  average  price  for  the  period 
selected  as  the  base.  The  quotient  obtained  shows  what  per  cent  the 
price  at  the  given  date  is  of  the  base  or  standard  price  and  is  called 
the  index  number  or  relative  price.  For  example,  the  percentage  for 
flour  in  1885  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  series  of  index  numbers  is  63,  mean- 
ing that  the  average  price  of  flour  in  1885  was  63  per  cent  of  the 
average  price  of  the  same  article  during  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877). 
This  base  being  always  100,  a  fall  of  37  per  cent  is  indicated. 

These  percentages  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  each  separate 
article  included  in  the  particular  scheme  under  consideration,  and  for 
each  year  of  the  period  covered,  a  series  of  total  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  each  of  the  years  covered  is  usually  constructed  by 
adding  together  the  index  numbers  of  all  the  articles  for  each  j'car 
and  dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  articles  considered,  thus 
securing  an  average  of  the  same.  This  course  has  been  followed  by 
Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer,  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  some  others.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Elconomist  index  numbers, 
however,  simply  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  individual  articles 
is  used;  for  example,  the  total  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  base  period 
(1845  to  1850)  is  2,200,  or  the  sum  of  the  base  figures  (100)  for  the  22 
articles  considered,  and  the  total  of  the  percentages  for  1873  is  2,947. 
These  sums,  however,  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  average  form  given 
in  other  series  of  index  numbers  by  dividing  each  by  22,  the  number  of 
articles  considered.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  all  the  commodities  combined  do  not  represent  aver- 
ages of  the  actual  prices  of  such  dissimilar  commodities  as  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  pound  of  meat,  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  but  are  averages  of 
the  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  of  the  articles. 

In  order  that  a  more  complete  understanding  may  be  had  of  the 
further  details  of  the  principal  price  indexes  of  the  world,  those  of 
the  London  Economist,  Palgrave,  Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer,  the  United 
States  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Commons,  and  Dun  are  considered 
separately. 
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LONDON  ECONOMIST  INDEX  NUxMBER. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  the  history  of  these  well-known 
index  numbers  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation : 

The  best-known  price  series  and  calculations  of  i-elative  prices  are 
those  of  the  Economist.  This  journal  publishes  each  week  a  list  of 
"trade  prices  current,"  reporting  several  hundred  articles  as  their 
price  stands  on  Friday  of  the  week  in  question.  The  figures  are 
obtained  from  a  responsible  firm  or  from  several  firms  dealing  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  goods  quoted  and  doing  business  in  London  and  Man- 
chester. Upon  this  basis  the  celebrated  Economist  index  number  has 
been  built  up.  The  prices  quoted  may  be  looked  upon  as  reliable  in 
view  of  the  leading  position  held  by  the  Economist  and  the  persons 
from  whom  its  information  is  drawn.  There  are  evidences  that  this 
branch  of  the  Economist's  work  has  not  always  been  prosecuted  with 
equal  vigor,  but  such  periods  are  infrequent  and  short. 

The  first  use  of  these  figures  was  made  by  Tooke  and  Newmarch, 
who  in  their  History  of  Prices,  vol.  6,  pp.  162  et  seq.,  published  the 

S rices  of  the  articles  in  our  list  for  the  first  Friday  of  January,  April, 
uly,  and  October  of  each  year  from  1851  to  1856  as  well  as  for  Feb- 
ruary 1857,  the  date  of  going  to  press.  Almost  the  entire  edition 
of  this  volume  was  destroyed  in  an  accident.  The  prices  are  repro- 
duced in  the  table  which  follows.  For  these  years  there  were  no  calcu- 
lations of  index  numbers  made  except  for  January  1851  and  July 
1853.    In  the  table  which  we  give  they  have  been  supplied. 

Mr.  Newmarch  continued  his  work  in  communications  to  the  Royal 
Statistical  Societv,  but  has  nowhere  given  the  prices  for  July  1858 
and  July  1859.    These  dates  are  omitted  in  our  tables. 

In  his  report  in  1860  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  23,  p. 
102),  Newmarch  adopts  the  average  prices  for  the  six  years  1845-1850 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  relative  prices  or  index  numbers. 
He  said  that  these  years  formed  a  sufficiently  long  period,  prior  to  the 
disturbances  effected  by  the  gold  discoveries,  to  constitute  a  proper 
basis  of  comparison.  He  bases  his  average  upon  the  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  and  each  base  price  is  therefore  the  average 
of  24  quotations. 

The  Economist  published  these  prices  with  the  index  numbers  based 
upon  them  for  the  first  time  in  a  supplement  in  March  1864,  entitled 
"Commercial  history  and  review  of  1863."  From  that  date  to  the 
present  time  this  series  of  supplements  has  been  continued,  the  thir- 
tieth issue  appearing  in  February  1893,  and  giving  a  review  of  1892. 

In  all  47  series  of  price  quotations  are  published  by  the  Economist. 
Not  all  of  these  are  used,  however,  in  the  preparation  of  the  index  num- 
bers, 12  being  eliminated '  entirely,  and  the  remaining  35  series 
being  reduced  to  22  by  the  grouping  together  of  the  prices  of  a  num- 
ber of  similar  articles  in  making  the  percentage  calculations.  The  22 
articles  considered,  together  with  data  as  to  the  number  ot  series  of 
price  quotations  actually  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  numoers, 
are  given  in  the  table  following. 
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NUHBBB  OF  AKTICIiES  AND  QUOTATIONS  USED  IN  THB  CALCCLATIOM  OP  THE 
EOOMOMIBT'S  INDEX  NUUBEBS. 


Articles. 


Qnotatloia 

oaedincmles- 

lAtin^  Index 

nmnbeo. 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
16. 
16 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco  

Wheat 

Butchers'  meat . 

Raw  cotton 

Raw  silk , 

Flax  and  hemp. 

Sheep's  wool 

Indigo 

Oils 

Timber 

Tallow 

Leather 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Cotton  wool 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  cloth 


Total. 


a» 


a  Pemambnco  fair  cotton  Included  In  raw  cotton  and  also  shown  as  ootton  wooL 

As  has  been  stated,  but  22  series  of  index  numbers  are  given,  these 
being  based  in  some  instances  on  two  or  more  series  of  price  quota- 
tions for  similar  articles.  For  example,  2  series  of  price  quotations 
are-  used  in  calculating  the  index  numbers  for  sugar,  4  for  butchers' 
meat,  4  for  raw  cotton,  etc.  The  quotations  of  actual  prices  in  these 
instances  were  probably  averaged  and  the  results  used  in  calcnlating 
the  index  numbers.  The  prices  used  are  wholesale  quotations  mainly 
from  firms  engaged  in  trade  in  the  London  and  Manchester  markets. 

The  base  or  standard  from  which  these  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  is  the  average  price  for  the  six  years  1845  to  1850,  this  aver- 
age being  calculated  from  the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter, 
making  a  total  of  24  quotations  used  in  the  same.  This  average  price 
for  each  article  for  the  period  selected  as  the  base  or  standard  having 
been  calculated,  the  average  price  on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
year  is  divided  by  it  in  order  to  secure  the  relative  price  or  index  num- 
ber for  such  dates  of  each  year.  For  example,  the  average  price  of 
coffee  for  the  base  period  1845  to  1850  was  the  mean  between  44  and 
54  shillings,  or  49  shillings.  This  being  the  basis  of  comparison  is 
taken  as  100  and  the  average  price  for  January  1  and  July  1  of  eadi 
succeeding  year  is  divided  by  it  to  secure.the  index  numbers.  Thns 
the  average  price  of  coffee  January  1,  1890,  was  91  shillings,  which, 
divided  by  the  base  (49  shillings)  gives  186,  showing  that  the  average 
price  of  coffee  on  January  1,  1890,  was  186  per  cent  of  the  base  price, 
and  186  is  therefore  the  relative  price  or  index  number  for  coffee- for 
that  date.  An  increase  of  86  per  cent  is  thus  shown.  Likewise,  the 
price  on  January  1,  1896  (84i  shillings),  divided  by  the  base  (49  shil- 
lings) shows  a  relative  price  for  that  date  of  172,  or  an  increase  of  78 
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per  cent  over  the  average  price  for  the  base  period.  In  this  manner  a 
series  of  index  numbers  is  secured  for  each  of  the  22  selected  com- 
modities coverinsr  each  year  of  the  period.  By  adding  the  22  series 
of  index  numbers  secured  in  this  manner  a  total  index  number  is 
foand  which  serves  to  indicate  changes  in  the  level  of  prices  generally 
from  year  to  year.  These  total  index  numbers  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  index  number  (basis  of  100)  by  dividing 
by  22,  the  number  of  articles  considered. 

The  objection  to  this  method,  that  equal  weight  is  given  to  ai'ticles 
of  very  unequal  importance,  has  been  seen  by  the  authors,  and  their 
tables  are  accompanied  in  every  instance  by  the  following  note: 

The  total  index  number  does  not,  of  course,  present  a  full  and  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  variations  of  prices,  inasmuch  as  it  can  not 
allow  for  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  articles.  Wheat,  for 
example,  reckons  for  no  more  in  the  total  index  number  than  indigo; 
and  during  the  years  of  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  cotton'  fabrics 
the  total  index  number  is,  in  a  measure  unduly  raised  by  that  special 
cause.  Still,  the  total  index  number,  read  wiui  the  needful  qualifica- 
tions, may  afford  important  inferences. 

PALGRAVE'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

In  the  effort  to  remove  the  above  objection,  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
grave  endeavored,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  in  1886  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  to  weight  the 
Economist's  index  numbers  according  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  coDunodities.  For  the  new  index  numbers  the  average  pric«  of 
the  years  1865  to  1869  was  taken  as  the  basis,  instead  of  that  of  the 
years  1845  to  1850.  The  value  of  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  articles 
considered,  annually  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  next  calcu- 
lated from  its  production  and  imports  less  exports.  The  value  of 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  these  articles  in  each  of  the  years 
considered  is  next  found  by  simple  addition.  The  consumption  of 
each  article  in  any  given  year  is  then  divided  by  the  total  consump- 
tion of  all  articles  in  that  year,  a  percentage  being  thus  secured 
which  represents  the  relative  importance  of  the  particular  article 
as  regards  total  consumption.  The  Economist's  base  sum  of  2,200 
is  then  multiplied  by  this  per  cent  in  order  to  bring  the  figures  to  a 
number  which  will  show  the  importance  or  weight  of  each  article  in 
a  total  of  2,200.  The  resulting  numbers  are  then  multiplied  by  the 
Economist's  index  numbers  of  the  several  articles  for  the  year,  reduced 
to  the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  the  years  1865  to  1869,  and  the 
numbers  thus  obtained  represent  in  the  case  of  each  article  the  index 
number  for  the  year,  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
consumption  of  the  article  as  compared  with  the  total  consumption  of 
the  selected  articles.  These  calculations  may  be  understood  more 
readily  by  means  of  an  example.    The  following  are  the  figures  for 
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1885,  showing  the  value  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  19  articles  used  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  relative  importance  of  that 
consumption,  if  the  total  consumption  be  represented  as  2,200,  and  the 
index  number  for  each  article  for  1885,  on  the  basis  of  average  price 
of  the  j'ears  1865  to  1869,  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
consumption  of  the  article  as  compared  with  the  total  consumption  of 
the  selected  articles: 

INDEX  NUMBERS  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMODITIBS 
AS  REGARDS  CONSUMPTION  IN  1885. 


Articles. 

Value  of 

consumption 

during  the 

yearlSSS. 

RclatlTe 
impor- 
tance of 
consump- 
tion in  a 
total  of 
2,200. 

Index 
number 

(basUof 

lS65-18e9), 

each 

article 
weighted 
according 

tooon- 
snmption. 

£31,600,000 

1,400,000 

6,900.000 

17,100,000 

63,000,000 

18,000,000 

4,680,000 

1,550,000 

1,800,000 

19,650,000 

3,340,000 

9,600,000 

600,000 

6,900,000 

930,000 

17,920,000 

8,500,000 

3,  .500, 000 

49,350,000 

263 
12 
49 

142 

524 

150 

39 

18 

15 

164 

28 

80 

5 

49 

8 

149 

71 

29 

410 

im 

Silk 

8 

ao 

Wool 

99 

Meat 

'     t)S 

va 

CoDDer 

23 

L^T.::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::::::::: 

7 

Tin 

12 

ITS 

TbUov 

24 

88 

Indigo 

C 

Oil* ;... 

34 

Coffee 

6 

79 

Tea  

49 

ID 

Wheat  and  flour 

sa 

• 

264,320,000 

2,200 

i.eas 

It  is  seen  that  the  value  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  19  articles 
in  1885  was  £264,320,000.  The  relative  importance  of  any  article — 
wheat  and  flour,  for  example — is  found  by  dividing  the  consumption 
of  that  article  (£49,360,000)  by  the  total  consumption  (£264,320,000), 
giving  a  per  cent  of  18.67,  which  is  in  turn  multiplied  by  2,200  (the 
Economist  base)  to  find  its  importance  as  regards  that  number.  The 
result  is  410,  as  given  in  the  table  under  "Relative  importance." 
The  figures  for  the  other  articles  in  the  list  are  calculated  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  Economist's  index  numbers,  in  which  each  article  is 
given  an  equal  importance,  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  shown  to 
be  41  per  cent  from  the  base  period  (1865  to  1869),  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  shown  that  the  depression  in  price  has  sent  the  index  number  of 
that  article  down  to  59.  (a)    Therefore  the  index  number  of  wheat 

o  Mr.  Palgrave  states  that  "the  Economist  index  number  for  January,  1885,  gives  60, 
not  59,  but  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  was  below  the  January  price, 
59  has  been  taken  as  a  more  correct  measure  for  a  calculation  extending  over  the 
entire  year." 
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weighted  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  the  consumption  in 
1885  is  shown  to  be  59  X  iU,  or  241.90,  and  is  entered  at  242.  The 
new  index  numbers  for  the  remaining  articles  are  calculated  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  total  furnishing  a  new  weighted  index  number  for 
the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  for  the  years  1865  to  1885  the  Economist's 
index  numbers  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  average  for  the  years  1865 
to  1869,  each  commodity  having  equal  weight,  and  the  same  index 
nambers  as  weighted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  according  to  the  method  just 
explained,  together  with  percentages  showing  the  results  as  based  on 
100  for  the  base  period,  1865  to  1869.  These  latter  are  secured  by 
dividing  each  total  by  22,  the  number  of  articles  considered. 

COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIST'S  AND  PALORAVE'8  INDEX  NUMBERS,  REDUCED  TO  SAME 

BASIS. 


Year. 

Economist's  index 
numbetB,  each  com- 
modity having 
equal  weight 

Palgrave's  index 
nnmbers,  each  com- 
modity weighted 
accoraing  to  con- 
anmptlon. 

Total. 

Areiage. 

Total. 

Avenge. 

we, 

2,434 
2,449 
2,166 
i;982 
1,979 

lU 
HI 

98 
90 
90 

2,366 
2,434 
2,179 
2,068 
1,963 

107 

I8K 

111 

1W7 

99 

}ltX 

94 

iBe» 

89 

Avpragi* 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

100 

lit» 

1,996 
1,981 
2,182 
2,237 
2,207 
2,098 
2,044 
2,064 
1,910 
1,676 
1,918 
1,782 
1,830 
1,755 
1,660 
1,560 

91 
90 

97 
102 
100 
96 
93 
94 
87 
76 
87 
81 
83 
80 
75 
70 

1,976 
2,046 
2,197 
2,298 
2,878 
2,125 
2,186 
2,205 
2,081 
1,806 
1,967 
2,064 
1,908 
1,924 
1,760 
1,669 

90 

UCT 

93 

wn 

100 

1X73 

104 

U(H 

106 

1S7S 

97 

IKX 

99 

wn ^ 

100 

M7H A 

96 

U79 

82 

V9W 

89 

ISIl 

93 

UK 

87 

MS 

88 

»Wil 

80 

im6 

76 

It  is  seen  that  while  in  several  years  prices  exhibit  different  tenden- 
cies yet  on  the  whole  those  differences  are  not  very  great.  The  weighted 
average,  however,  is  generally  somewhat  higher  than  the  simple  one. 

SAUERBECK'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck,  a  wool  broker,  of  th«  firm  of  Schwartze  & 
Co.,  London,  undertook  the  preparation  of  this  series  of  index  numbers, 
mainly  in  response  to  a  desire  for  a  broader  basis  for  calculation  than  that 
used  in  the  London  Economist  series.  The  result  of  bis  work  was  fii'st 
published  in  1886  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and 
the  data  for  succeeding  years  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in 
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that  journal.  In  all,  quotations  for  56  commodities  are  given  in  Mr. 
Sauerbeck's  price  tables.  This  number  is  however  reduced  by  com- 
bination to  45  in  his  index  numbers.  ELach  of  these  45  series  of  index 
numbers  may  be  considered  to  be  for  different  descriptions  of  com- 
modities, for  while  more  than  one  series  of  index  numbers  ia  made 
for  wheat,  beef,  mutton,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  they  are  for  quite  distinct 
kinds.  In  the  selection  of  commodities,  their  importance  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  into  consideration,  only 
such  commodities  being  taken  as  reach  a  consumption  of  ^1,000,000 
or  more  per  annum.  The  earlier  prices  used  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  were 
obtained  from  the  files  of  trade  journals.  For  a  number  of  years, 
however,  they  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  him- 
self, either  from  trustworthy  trade  journals  or  from  leading  firms  in 
various  lines  of  trade.  The  prices  are  for  wholesale  transactions. 
The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  12  monthly  or  52  weekly 
quotations,  except  prices  of  potatoes  which  are  the  averages  of  8 
monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  prefers  such  annual  averages  to  prices  at  certain 
dates  (as  January  1  and  July  1),  which  is  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Economist. 

The  base  or  standard  in  this  series  of  index  numbers  is  the  aver- 
age of  the  prices  for  the  eleven  years  from  1867  to  1877.  The 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  these  years  as  the  base  are  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  volvune  49,  pages  591  and  592, 
but  they  do  not  seem  necessary  in  this  connection.  The  index  numbers 
have  been  calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way.  For  example, 
the  average  price  of  English  wheat  for  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877) 
was  54s.  6d.,  which  is  taken  as  100.  The  average  for  each  year  of  the 
period  is  divided  by  this  base  in  order  to  secure  the  index  numbers 
for  such  years,  which  represent  simple  percentages  of  the  base  price. 
By  dividing  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  in  1856  (74s.  8d.)  by  this 
average  for  the  base  period  a  result  of  137,  or  37  per  cent  above  the 
base  price,  is  secured;  or  by  dividing  the  price  for  1895  (23s.-  Id.)  by 
the  base  a  result  of  42  is  secured,  or  58  per  cent  below  the  ba.se  price. 

Six  groups  are  made  of  the  45  descriptions  of  commodities,  and 
average  index  numbers  are  made  for  each  group,  together  with  a  gen- 
eral average  for  all  the  commodities  combined.  In  these  averages  all 
of  the  45  individual  commodities  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  the 
averages  of  groups  as  well  as  of  all  commodities  being  made  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  individual  index  numbers  involved  by  the 
number  of  the  same.  The  grouping  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  for  the  year  1898,  and  is  based  on  the  average  of  1867  to  1877 
as  100. 
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SACERBECITS  INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  1898.  8HOWINO  GROUPING  OF  COimODITIES. 


Groap«  o(  commodiUei. 

Number 
of  Index 
numbers. 

Sum  of    Average 

index     of  index 

numbers,  numbers. 

1.  Vexetable  food  (wheat,  flour,  barley,  oatu,  maize,  potatoes,  and  rice). 

8 
7 
4 

S38 
642 
206 

67 
77 

X.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 

51 

Tnta]  food  (gronpfil  toS). . , , 

19 

1,286 

68 

4.  Klneials  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  coal) 

7 
8 

U 

498 
406 

698 

70 

61 

<.  Sundry  material*  (hides,  leather,  tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo, 
and  timher)  

68 

26 

1,696 

61 

45 

2,881 

64 

Index  nambers  are  calculated  for  each  of  the  45  descriptions  of  com- 
modities for  each  year,  as  well  as  for  the  groups  as  indicated  above. 
The  grouping,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  is  for  convenience  in 
comparing  the  a^regate  of  related  commodities  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  table  given,  which  is  for  the  year  1898,  it  is  seen  that  food,  for 
example,  has  a  relative  price  of  68,  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
the  base  (1867  to  1877),  which  in  every  case  equals  100,  indicating  a 
drop  of  32  per  cent  in  this  group  as  a  whole  for  1898  as  compared  with 
the  base  period.  The  general  average  is  likewise  seen  to  equal  64  as 
compared  with  100  for  the  base  price,  a  drop  of  36  per  cent.  The 
period  covered  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  begins  with  1846. 

While  each  of  the  45  quotations  comprised  in  these  index  numbers 
is  treated  as  being  of  equal  importance,  a  o«rtain  weighting  is  roughly 
nukde  by  using  a  greater  or  less  number  of  quotations  according  to 
the  general  importance  of  the  commodity,  which  is  determined  by  its 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  wheat  is  given  3  quota- 
tions— English  wheat,  American  wheat,  and  flour — while  barley,  maize, 
etc.,  have  but  1  quotation  each.  Two  brands  of  coflfee  are  quoted,  but 
in  oompating  averages  for  the  group  and  for  all  commodities  the  mean 
of  the  two  index  numbers  is  taken,  giving  but  the  weight  of  a  single 
quotation  to  this  article.  Other  less  important  articles  were  treated 
in  a  sioiilar  manner.  Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  this 
selection  of  articles,  and  the  index  numbers  from  time  to  time  have 
been  subjected  to  tests  to  determine  their  correctness  in  indicating 
the  actual  course  of  prices.  The  most  important  of  these  is  based 
on  the  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  articles  considered 
at  the  prices  used  in  these  price  tables,  and  the  imports  at  board  of 
trade  values,  thus  measuring  a  considerable  proportion  by  a  different 
set  of  prices.  According  to  this  method  the  quantities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  given  year  or  period  are  multiplied  by  the  prices  at 
that  period  in  order  to  secure  an  "estimated  actual  value"  for  the 
period.     These  quantities  are  also  multiplied  by  the  average  prices 
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for  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877)  to  secure  the  "  nominal  values  at 
average  prices  of  1867-1877."  The  new  index  number  is  then  the  per 
cent  secured  by  dividing  the  value  of  the  quantities  consumed  at  the 
given  date,  at  the  prices  for  that  date,  by  the  value  of  the  same  quan- 
tities at  the  base  prices.  The  results  of  these  calculations  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Statistical 
Society: 

MOVEMENTS  OF  FORTY-FIVE  COMMODITIES  IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM    (PRODUCTION 

AND  IMPORTS). 


Year. 


1848-1850  (average) 
1859-lKCl  (aTerage) 
1869-1871  (average) 
1871-1875  (average) 
1874-1876  (average) 
1879-1881  (average) 
1884-1886  (average) 
1889-1891  (average) 
1894-1896  (average) 

1896 

1897 

1898.. 

1899 

1900(0) 


Estimated 

actual  value  in 

each  period. 


f219, 
360, 
166, 
548, 
.W, 
489, 
145, 
W4, 
453, 
161, 
165, 
498, 

sig, 

599, 


800,000 
100,000 
600,000 
800,000 
800,000 
70O,  000 
700,000 
100,  IXX) 
700.000 
200,000 
100,000 
700,000 
800,000 
200,000 


Nominal  val- 
ues at  average 
prices  of  1867- 
1877,  showing 
increase  in 
quantities. 


£294, 
382, 
484, 
526, 
538, 
578, 
610, 
685, 
723, 
743, 
7S2, 
772, 
772, 
762, 


800,000 
700,000 
600,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 
000,000 
200,000 
400,000 
500,000 
800,000 


ReUtive 
prices  ac- 
cording to 
this  uble, 
1867-1877 

=ioa 


74.6 
91.5 
94.1 
104.3 
99.9 
84.6 
73.0 
1X6 
617 

ez.0 

63.5 
64.6 

67.3 
78.6 


al900  subject  to  correction  after  publication  of  the  complete  mineral  produce  returns. 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  in  the  earlier  years  the  average  for 
periods  is  used,  while  since  1896  that  for  each  year  is  given.  Col- 
umns 2  and  3  are  calculated  in  the  manner  heretofore  explained. 
Column  4  is  secured  by  dividing  column  2  by  column  3,  and,  as 
explained,  represents  the  new  index  numbers  weighted  according  to 
production  and  imports.  These  do  not  diflFer  greatly  from  the  simple 
index  numbers.  For  example,  the  average  of  the  simple  index  num- 
bers for  the  years  1884  to  1886  is  72.3  as  against  73  for  the  weighted 
index  number;  for  1889  to  1891  it  is  72  as  against  73.6;  for  1894  to 
1896  it  is  62  as  against  63.7;  for  1896  it  is  61  as  against  62;  for  1897  it 
is  62  as  again,st  63.5;  for  1898  it  is  64  as  against  64,6;  for  1899  it  is  68 
as  against  67.3,  while  for  1900  it  is  76  as  against  78.6. 

SOETBEEB'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  most  widely  known  series  of  European  index  numbers,  aside 
from  those  of  the  London  Economist  and  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer.  These  index  numbers  were  first  published  in  1886 
and  were  based  on  the  prices  of  the  bureau  of  commercial  statistics 
of  Hamburg.  These  prices  as  originally  published  were  for  the  years 
from  1847  to  1886,  and  represented  over  300  series  of  quotations. 
Beyond  1888  they  were  continued  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  in  that  year  Hamburg  became  a  part  of  the  German  customs  union, 
and  the  record  of  goods  coming  in  by  land  was  no  longer  made. 

The  following  statement  explains  the  method  of  ascertaining  these 
prices,  and  indicates  their  special  value  for  purposes  of  comparison: 

All  goods  imported  into  Hamburg  are  reported  to  the  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics.  These  repoits  contain  a  statement  of  the  kind 
of  goods  and  their  weight,  to  which  is  added  their  value,  calculated 
by  the  price  of  the  article  upon  the  day  in  question  on  the  Hamburg 
exchange.  For  goods  not  quoted  on  the  excnange  the  invoice  value, 
plus  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges,  must  be  given.  The  yearly 
trade  statements  are  made  up  from  these  reports.  Having  the  total 
quantity  and  total  value,  the  calculation  of  the  average  price  is  a  sim- 
ple arithmetical  calculation.  But  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Hamburg  as  a  free  harbor,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  declared 
values  are  based  on  ruling  Hamburg  prices,  the  results  have  a  high 
value  quite  unusual  for  import  prices. 

To  the  prices  secured  from  this  source  Dr.  Soetbeer  added  those 
of  several  articles,  such  as  potatoes,  meat,  etc.,  which  were  obtained 
from  the  records  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  Hamburg. 
There  were  also  considered  the  prices  of  14  manufactured  articles  of 
British  export.    In  all,  114  articles  are  included  in  these  index  numbers. 

The  average  of  the  prices  for  the  four  years  from  1847  to  1850  was 
taken  as  the  base  or  standard,  and,  giving  this  average  a  value  of  100, 
percentages  were  made  in  the  usual  manner,  showing  the  relative 
prices  for  the  years  from  1851  to  1885,  as  measured  by  this  base  or 
standard.  A  continuation  of  these  prices  to  include  1891  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Heinz. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE   FINANCE  COMMITTEE  INDEX 

NUMBER. 

Perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  prices  which  has  ever  been  made 
mider  a  uniform  system,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  index  numbers,  as 
shown  in  the  present  article,  is  that  of  the  United  States  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  series  of  quotations  were  pre- 
sented covering  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  food 
products  and  raw  materials.  The  general  period  covered  was  the  fifty- 
two  years  from  1840  to  1891.  While  all  series  of  quotations  did  not 
cover  the  entire  period,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  for  the 
earlier  years  prices  of  articles  in  use  during  the  later  years,  quotations 
were  secured  for  90  articles  in  1840,  of  which  86  continued  to  1891, 
whOe  228  series  of  quotations  were  given  covering  the  years  from 
1860  to  1891,  and  of  these  latter  some  covered  also  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  1860.  The  term  "series  of  quotations"  has  been  used  in 
preference  to  the  word  "articles,"  as  the  number  of  diflferent  articles 
considered  was  much  fewer  than  230,  two  or  more  series  for  different 
descriptions  of  similar  articles  having  been  given  in  many  cases. 
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The  prices  used  were  wholesale  prices,  and  in  most  instances  were 
taken  directly  from  the  books  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Tike 
exceptions  were  those  obtained  from  trade  journals,  larjye  buyers,  etc. 
The  base  or  standard  was  the  price  for  the  year  1860.  The  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  this  year  are  given  as  follows  in  the  report  of  Prof. 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  the  statistician  of  the  committee,  on  page  28  of  the 
Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,  Part  I: 

While  in  many  respects  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to  have 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  analysis  either  the  year  1840,  or  the  average 
of  the  years  18-tO  to  1845,  whi.ch  constituted  the  starting  point  of  me 
investigation,  for  practical  reasons  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  A 
system  of  relative  prices  for  fifty-two  years,  comprising  90  articles, 
would,  it  is  true,  be  more  comprehensive,  both  as  to  volume  and  the 
period  covered,  than  the  majority  of  previous  investigations.  Yet 
such  a  statement  would  have  rendered  comparatively  useless  for  pnr- 

f roses  of  comparison  all  the  articles  the  quotations  for  which  b^in 
ater  than  1 840.  On  the  1840  basis  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  carried  out  the  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  in  all  the  refine- 
ments of  which  they  are  capable  and  which  were  desired  by  the  com- 
mittee. For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  select  a  period 
which  would  incorporate  in  the  analysis  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
figures  which  are  pi-esented. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  it  was  considered 
that  the  basis  best  adapted  for  the  analysis  was  the  price  of  the  year 
1800,  and  in  the  following  analysis  that  year  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
comparisons.  It  is  considered  as  100,  and  the  prices  of  prior  and  sub- 
sequent years  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  same.  The  year 
1860  represents  a  period  in  our  indiistrial  development  midway  between 
the  older  methods  of  production  that  prevailed  before  the  war  and 
those  which  have  come,  into  use  since  that  period.  It  is  also  a  period 
of  comparatively  nomnial  prices.  The  markets  of  the  country  had 
recovered  from  the  crisis  of  1857,  and  the  disturbances  of  trade  caused 
by  the  war  had  not  yet  taken  place.  The  year  1865,  midway  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  investigation,  is  utterly  unadapted  to 
serve  as  a  base  by  reason  of  the  inflated  state  of  the  currency,  which 
caused  a  wholly  abnormal  condition  of  the  market.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  average  for  1866-1869,  inclusive,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  calculations  of  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry.  The  year  1870  is  still 
too  Biuch  under  the  influences  of  the  currency  inflation  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  besides  being  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  too 
close  to  the  present  day  to  furnish  useful  comparisons. 

While  in  the  investigations  of  English  and  European  statisticians 
it  has  not  been  customary  to  take  a  single  year  for  a  basis,  but  rather 
the  average  for  a  period  of  years,  *  *  *  there  were  important 
reasons  why,  in  the  analysis  here  presented,  a  single  year  should  be 
taken  as  a  basis  of  ox>mparison.  it  was  not  always  practicable  to 
secure  for  the  articles  in  question  the  average  prices  that  would  have 
covered  the  period  immediately  prior  to  1860,  while  in  the  following 
year  some  prices  already  manifested  the  disturbances  due  the  unsettled 
state  of  national  affairs.  The  choice  of  an  abnormal  year  would  have 
been  a  mistake,  but  the  year  1860  presents  all  the  aspects  of  a  normal 
year.     Its  price  varies  little  from  that  of  1859  or  oi  1858  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  of  1861  on  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  as  proper  a 
basis  of  comparison  as  would  be  an  average  of  these  four  years.  No 
scientific  reason  has  been  adduced  why  an  average  should  be  preferable 
to  a  single  year,  except  that  in  an  average  the  abnormal  features  of 
individual  years  tend  to  disappear.  If,  however,  a  single  year  can  be 
found  whicn  presents  no  features  which  are  to  be  considered  abnormal 
it  is  quite  as  accurate  to  take  this  year  as  a  basis  as  to  take  a  group  of 
years  of  which  this  forms  a  mrt.  These  considerations  have  led  us 
to  the  belief  that  the  year  1860  is  perfectly  adapted  to  serve  as  base 
of  the  analysis. 

The  prices  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  index  numbers  were 
usually  prices  for  a  given  date  (as  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  or  Octo- 
ber 1)  of  each  year,  although  in  a  few  instances  they  were  average 
prices  for  the  year.  The  index  numbers  were  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  January  prices  in  each  year  where  the  prices  were  quoted 
quarterly,  except  in  the  case  of  those  articles  for  which  the  January 
price  was  not  the  representative  price  for  the  year,  as  for  fresh  vege- 
tables, etc.,  in  which  latter  cases  the  most  appropriate  month  was 
selected.  In  order  to  secure  the  index  numbers  for  each  description 
of  commodity,  the  price  for  each  year  of  the  period  was  divided  by 
the  price  for  the  base  year,  1860.  The  results  are  simple  percentages 
of  the  price  in  the  base  year,  and  the  method  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  usually  adopted.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  these  index 
numbers  for  related  articles,  eight  groups  were  formed,  as  follows: 
Food,  cloths  and  clothing,  fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and  implements, 
lumber  and  building  materials,  drugs  and  chemicals,  house  furnishing 
goods,  and  miscellaneous.  In  securing  the  average  of  the  index  num- 
bers for  each  group  and  for  all  articles,  each  article,  or  series  of  quota- 
tions, was  given  equal  weight  or  importance  in  the  formation  of  the 
result,  which  was  secured  by  adding  the  index  numbers  for  each  year 
and  dividing  the  sum  in  each  case  by  the  number  of  index  numbers 
used.  Ninety  articles  were  used  in  obtaining  the  index  number  of  all 
articles  in  1840,  while  223  ai-ticles  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  1891. 
In  addition  to  these  general  index  numbers  based  on  the  year  1860 
a  number  of  comparisons  are  made  based  on  other  years,  on  selected 
lists  of  articles,  etc. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  committee  that  a  list  containing  so  many 
articles  must  include  many  of  comparatively  slight  importance,  and 
that  the  index  numbers  must  be  measured  in  some  way  by  the  amount 
of  consumption  of  the  various  articles  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
effect  upon  the  consumer  of  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  prices. 
Unless  this  were  done,  equal  weight  would  have  been  given  to  articles 
little  used  and  articles  of  large  and  daily  consumption.  For  example, 
the  index  number  of  wheat  flour  was  72.1  in  1891,  while  that  of  nut- 
megs was  142.9.  To  state  that  the  average  price  of  the  two  articles 
was  107.5,  the  mean  between  the  two,  would  manifestly  have  been 
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unfair.  The  comparison  must "  be  made  by  assigning  to  each  of  the 
two  an  importance  in  the  result  equal  to  its  importance  in  general  con- 
sumption. The  basis  selected  by  the  committee  for  determining  this 
consumption  was  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  showing  the  values  of  various  articles  consumed  by  a  large 
number  of  families,  which  were  considered  typical  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  mass  of  the  people. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  2,661  NORMAL  FAMILIES. 

Group. 

Per  cent  of 
expendi- 
ture for 
each  pur- 
pose. 

Piopor- 
tloiuof 
10,000. 

Rent ; 

15.06 
41.  OS 

s.ao 

16.81 

.90 

22.70 

1,606 

Food 

4,108 
£00 

Fuel 

Clothing 

1,581 

LiKhtInK 

M 

All  other  purposett 

2,270 

100.00 

10,000 

This  table  shows  the  main  groups  of  family  expenditures  only,  and 
these  were  not  sufficiently  specific  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  secure 
accurate  and  specific  data  as  to  the  composition  of  these  groups  them- 
selves, therefore,  232  special  budgets  of  family  expenses  were  collected. 
The  table  based  on  2,661  families  was  then  used  to  secure  the  propor- 
tion of  the  groups  entering  into  consumption,  while  a  table  based  on 
232  families  was  used  to  secure  the  distribution  of  expenditure  within 
the  groups  themselves.  The  figures  thus  secured,  showing  the  relative 
weight  in  consumption  of  eaclt  article  contained  in  the  family  budgets, 
were  then  applied  to  the  various  articles  in  the  index  numbers.  Few 
articles  were  found,  however,  with  identical  descriptions,  hence  a 
method  of  grouping  was  resorted  to.  For  example,  two  or  more 
articles  contained  in  the  index  numbers  were  often  grouped  to 
represent  one  article  of  the  family  budget,  thus,  "  ham,"  "bacon,"  and 
"  pork  "  were  considered  equivalent  to  the ' '  hog  products  "  of  the  fam- 
ily budgets,  and  an  arithmetical  average  was  made  of  the  index  num- 
bers of  these  three  articles,  which  was  made  the  index  number  of  hc^ 
products  and  given  its  appropriate  weight.  Briefly  described,  tht 
method  as  applied  to  the  food  group  was  as  follows:  The  figure  denot 
ing  the  importance  of  each  article  in  the  group  in  a  given  year  was 
multiplied  by  its  simple  index  number  (or  the  average  where  two  oi 
more  articles'were  grouped),  and  the  sum  of  these  products  was  divide< 
by  the  total  of  the  figures  denoting  importance  for  the  weighted  indei 
number  for  the  general  group  of  food.  This  method  was  used  in  secnr 
ing  similar  weighted  index  numbers  for  the  other  years  of  the  period 
It  is  seen  that  according  to  this  method  the  same  weights  were  used  fo 
each  year  of  the  period,  although  they  were  based  on  the  consimiptioi 
of  families  in  1891. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  weighted  relative  prices  or  index  num- 
bers in  1891  for  each  of  the  groups  considered,  together  with  the  total 
weighted  relative  price  or  index  number: 

RKLATIVE  PRICES  OF  ALL  ARTICLES,  1891,  BASED  ON  1860,  MEASURED  BY  CONSUMPTION. 


Group. 

Impor- 
tance. 

Weighted 

Index 
nnmber. 

Result 

Bent 

I,fi06 
4,108 
SCO 
90 
1,631 
2,270 

100.0 
103.7 
98.1 
48.1 
75.1 
95.3 

1,606,000 

Food 

4,254,811 

Fuel 

490,600 

LiKbUnc 

43,290 

rintMnf .        .     . 

1,162  029 

2,164,096 

Total 

10,000 

«6.2 

9,620,726 

In  the  above  table  the  weighted  index  numbers  for  the  various 
groups  were  found  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  has  been  pre- 
viously described  for  food,  except  that  rent  and  certain  items  entering 
into  the  group  "all  other  purposes"  were  considered  to  have  remained 
unchanged.  These  were  then  multiplied  by  the  figures  denoting 
importance,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  divided  by  the  total  of  the 
figures  denoting  importance  (10,000)  to  secure  the  weighted  total  of 
96.2.    The  remaining  years  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  items  of  budget  expenditure  considered  as  remaining  unchanged 
(rent,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.)  constituted  31.40  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure,  leaving  68.60  per  cent  as  affected  by  changes  in  prices. 
Another  set  of  index  numbers  for  such  articles  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee by  assigning  a  total  numerical  weight  of  6,860  to  such  articles, 
and  working  out  the  index  numbers  on  that  basis.  This  resulted  in  a 
slightly  different  total  index  number. 

The  index  numbers  computed  by  the  three  methods,  i.  e.,  simple 
average,  avenge  of  all  articles  weighted  according  to  consumption, 
and  average  of  fluctuating  articles  only,  weighted  according  to  con- 
sumption, are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  100  of  Wholesale  Prices, 
Wages,  and  Transportation,  Part  I. 

A  continuation  of  this  series  of  prices  has  been  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  27,  by  Dr.  Falkner,  bringing 
them  down  to  1899.  In  this  latter  series,  however,  two  important 
changes  of  method  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Falkner.  The  first  was  in 
adopting  as  a  basis  the  average  price  for  the  nine  quarters,  January, 
1890,  to  January,  1892,  inclusive,  in  place  of  the  single  date  basis,  and 
the  second  in  departing  from  the  simple  average  method  of  allowing  to 
each  article  equal  weight,  and  instead  combining  the  index  numbers  of 
similar  articles  to  form  one  index  number,  to  be  used  as  one  article  only 
in  calculating  the  index  numbers  for  groups  and  for  all  commodities. 
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COMMONS'  INDEX  NUMBER. 

Prof.  Jofan  R.  Commons,  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  for  July  and  October,  1900,  published  a  compila- 
tion of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  freight  rates,  railroad 
stocks,  etc.,  for  the  twenty-two  years  from  July  1,  1878,  to  June  30. 
1900,  the  crop  3'ear  being  used.  Sixty -six  commodities  enter  into  thU 
compilation  of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices.  The  quotations 
were  all  taken  from  standard  trade  journals  and  related  only  to  stapk 
articles  of  a  uniform  grade  and  with  an  open  market.  Highly  manu- 
factured articles  were  not  included,  as  uniform  quotations  for  these 
could,  in  most  cases,  be  secured  only  from  manufacturers'  books. 

The  yearly  figures  in  these  index  numbers  are  averages  of  weekly 
quotations  in  the  case  of  all  articles  of  frequent  fluctuations,  and  in 
other  articles,  such  as  chemicals  and  building  materials,  they  are  the 
averages  of  one  quotation  each  month. 

The  base  in  these  index  numbers  is  the  average  price  for  the  ten 
years  1879  to  1889  (crop  year  July  1  to  June  30).  The  index  numbers 
have  been  calculated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  average  price  of  each 
article  for  the  base  period  being  given  the  value  of  100  and  all  other 
quotations  for  the  same  article  being  expressed  in  percentages  of  this 
base.  For  example,  the  average  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  on  the 
Chicago  market  for  the  base  period  1879  to  1889  (crop  year  July  1  to 
June  dO)  was  94  cents.  The  average  price  for  the  crop  year  1898-99 
was  71  cents.  Giving  to  94  cents  (the  price  for  the  base  period)  the 
value  of  100,  the  index  number  or  relative  price  for  1898-99  is  76; 
that  is,  the  price  for  the  crop  year  1898-99  is  24  per  cent  below  the 
average  price  for  the  base  period. 

The  66  commodities  have  been  divided  into  5  general  groups,  s<Mne 
of  these  in  turn  being  divided  into  subgroups.  Index  numbers  are 
calculated  for  each  commodity,  for  the  subgroups,  for  the  general 
groups,  and  for  all  the  66  commodities  for  each  of  the  twenty-two 
years  and  also  for  each  month  from  July,  1896,  to  September,  1900. 

For  the  subgroups,  general  groups,  and  all  commodities  for  each  of  the 
twenty-two  years,  the  index  number  is  the  simple  average,  which  was 
found  by  dividing  the  simi  of  the  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  in  tie 
group  under  consideration  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group. 
A  weighted  average  is  also  shown,  and  this  is  secured  by  giving  to  each 
article  a  weight  equal  to  its  annual  domestic  product  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars, articles  whose  product  was  less  than  a  million  dollars  being  arbi- 
trarily assigned  the  value  of  one  unit.  Imported  articles  are  given  a 
weight  estimated  at  the  value  added  by  the  import  trade.  In  Uie 
chemical  group  the  individual  articles  are  not  weighted,  but  the  group 
as  a  whole  is  given  the  value  set  by  the  census  estimates.  In  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  manufactured  articles  the  value  of  the  crude  material, 
where  an  index  nimiber  is  also  shown  for  the  crude,  has  been  deducted 
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from  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article.  For  example,  the  weight 
given  to  flour  is  the  estimated  home  product  of  flour  minus  the  value 
of  the  wheat  used,  based  on  the  average  price  of  both  for  the  year  at 
4i  bushels  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour.  This  method  of  weighting  by 
the  annual  product  necessitated  a  different  computation  for  each  year. 
The  total  value  represented  by  the  66  commodities  was  $2,824,000,000 
in  1879  and  ^,816,000,000  in  1899.  Professor  Commons  does  not  claim 
accuracy  for  his  figures  of  production,  but  believes  that  they  indicate 
fairly  the  relative  importance  in  the  total  of  American  production. 
Whenever  oflicial  figures  could  be  found  they  were  used.  Census 
figures  wei*e  taken,  except  where  they  were  obviously  incorrect,  and 
the  intervening  years  were  estimated.  The  weighted  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  simple  index  numbers. 

DUN'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  publication  of  Dun's  index  numbers  was  begun  in  Dun's  Review 
of  January  12,  1901,  and  has  been  continued  monthly  since  that  date. 
The  object  is  to  give  "the  cost  of  a  year's  supplies  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life"  for  a  single  individual.  These  necessaries  embrace  350 
articles  and  are  divided  into  seven  groups,  namely,  breadstuffs,  meats, 
dairj'  and  garden  products,  other  food,  clothing,  metals,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous class.  The  prices  given  for  the  groups  are  based  upon  the 
actual  wholesale  prices  of  the  various  articles  entering  into  them  as 
quoted  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  These  index  numbers  differ 
from  all  others  in  that  no  date  or  period  is  taken  as  a  base,  the  figures 
given  being  actual  prices  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  date  instead  of 
percentag&s  of  the  price  for  some  date  or  period  which  has  been  taken 
as  a  base.  The  complete  list  of  the  350  articles  used  in  calculating  the 
index  nuinbers  is  not  given,  nor  are  the  figures  of  annual  consumption 
per  capita  and  the  methods  by  which  such  consumption  is  determined 
stated.  The  methods  employed,  so  far  as  the  details  have  been  pub- 
lished, are  explained  in  the  Review  of  September  7,  1901,  as  follows: 

After  selecting  a  list  of  articles  covering  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
including  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco,  each  quotation  is  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  annually  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  statistical  records.  While  these  figures  can  not  be 
considered  exact,  the  approximation  is  sufficiently  close  to  attain  the 
desired  result,  and  the  ratio  being  constant  the  comparison  with  dif- 
ferent dat«s  shows  to  a  cent  the  rise  or  fall  in  cost  of  living.  In 
many  cases  a  large  number  of  quotations  are  averaged  in  order  to 
secure  a  representative  price  for  the  commodity,  thus  avoiding  the 
special  effect  on  one  particular  grade  of  exceptional  conditions.  Both 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  are  included,  preventing 
the  excessive  influence  of  speculative  operations  m  the  former,  since 
markets  for  finished  products  are  more  stable.  In  these  cases  the  per 
capita  consumption  is  so  proportioned  as  to  avoid  duplication.  Whole- 
sale quotations  are  taken,  as  they  are  more  sensitive  to  changed 
conditions,  and  there  is  more  uniformity  in  those  markets. 
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Using  quantities  representing  the  per  capita  consumption  giyes 
each  commodity  its  proper  value.  It  would  obviously  be  useless  to 
take  an  equal  quantity  of  each  article,  since  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  something  little  used  mi^ht  more  than  balance  the  change  in 
a  commodity  of  large  daily  requirement.  Hence,  this  proportionate 
distribution  makes  the  index  number  show  clearly  the  cost  of  living 
at  various  dates  by  giving  due  regard  to  the  relative  importance  oi 
each  article.  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  publish  the  full  list, 
and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  comparison  the  350  quotations  are 
grouped  in  7  classes.  No  luxuries  are  included,  beyond  silk  and 
tobacco,  which  are  of  such  general  consumption  as  to  be  practically 
essential  to  a  faithful  record. 

In  the  following  table  the  index  number  is  given  for  each  month  in 
1901,  as  published  in  Dun's  Review  of  January  4,  1902: 

DUN'S  INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  1901. 


1901. 


January  1 . . 
February  1. 

March  1 

April  1 

May  1 

Junel 

July  1 

August  1... 
September  1 
October  1 . . 
November  1 
December  1 


Bread- 
stuOs. 


$14,486 
16.062 
15.070 
15.221 
16.112 
15.635 
14.9»< 
16.668 
17.369 
17.146 
17.840 
19.528 


Meatn. 


$8,401 
8.692 
8.696 
9.294 
9.261 
9.224 
9.430 
9.161 
9.630 
9.617 
8.929 
9.259 


Dairy 

and 

garden. 


$15,566 
13.866 
18.898 
13.519 
14.963 
13.161 
11.030 
13.261 
13.009 
13.164 
13.622 
15.676 


Other 
food. 


$9,604 
9.418 
9.S96 
9.208 
9.154 
9.116 
9.086 
9.253 
9.153 
9.190 
9.167 
9.081 


Clothing. 


$16,024 
16.271 
16.460 
14.991 
14.946 
14.882 
16.096 
15.027 
16.2S4 
16.279 
16.342 
16.831 


MetalB. 


$16,810 
16.845 
15.875 
16.048 
16.179 
16.249 
16.344 
16.345 
16.091 
16.760 
16.876 
15.722 


Miscella- 
neous. 


$16,881 
16.966 
16.471 
16.629 
16.696 
16.632 
16.617 
16.625 
16.526 
16.836 
16.977 
16.782 


ToUL 


96.010 
»t.8S6 
94.«U 

98.T9S 
91.  MX 
96. 3X 
96.911 
96.891 
97. 7« 
101.971 


In  connection  with  the  above  figures  the  following  explanation  is 
given: 

Breadstuffs  include  many  quotations  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley,  besides  beans  and  peas;  meats  include  live  hogs,  beef,  sheep 
and  many  provisions,  lard,  tallow,  etc.;  dairy  and  garden  products 
include  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  other  foods  include  fish,  liquors, 
condiments,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  ete. ;  clothing  includes  the  raw  mate 
rial  of  each  industry,  and  many  quotations  of  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  anc 
rubber  goods,  as  well  as  hides,  leather,  boots  and  shoes;  metals  inciudt 
various  quotations  of  pig  iron,  and  partially  manufactured  and  finishe( 

Croducts,  as  well  as  minor  metals,  coal  and  petroleum.  The  misccl 
meous  class  embi-aces  many  grades  of  hara  and  soft  lumber,  lath 
brickj  lime,  glass,  glassware,  tui'pentine,  hemp,  linseed  oil,  paints 
fertilizers,  and  drugs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  present  series  of  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  represent 
the  course  of  wholesale  prices  for  the  twelve  years  from  1890  to  1901 
In  all,  260  series  of  quotations  were  secured  for  the  entire  period  andai 
additional  11  for  some  portion  of  the  period.  Although  in  the  case  o 
commodities  of  great  importance  more  than  one  series  of  quotation 
have  been  used,  in  no  case  have  more  than  one  series  of  quotations  bee 
used  for  two  exactly  similar  articles.     For  this  reason  the  terin 
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"series  of  quotations"  and  "commodities'"  have  been  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  pt^es  which  follow.  The  actual  prices  on  which  the 
index  numbers  or  relative  prices  have  been  based  are  shown  in  Table  I 
in  detail.  In  securing  these  prices  the  effort  has  been  made  to  include 
staple  commodities  only.  In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been  found 
ppssible  to  secure  prices  for  the  same  commodities  that  were  included  in 
the  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation  submitted 
by  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  March  3, 189S. 
Many  articles  which  were  included  in  that  report  are  no  longer  manu- 
factured, or,  if  still  manufactured,  have  ceased  to  be  important  factors 
in  the  market.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  articles,  not  shown 
in  that  report,  have  become  of  such  importance  as  to  render  necessary 
their  inclusion  in  any  study  of  the  course  of  prices. 

The  commodities  covered  by  the  261  series  of  quotations  have  been 
classified  under  9  general  groups,  as  follows: 

Farm  products,  16  series  of  quotations. 

Food,  etc.,  54  series  of  quotations. 

Cloths  and  clothing,  76  series  of  quotations. 

Fuel  and  lighting,  13  series  of  quotations. 

Metals  and  implements,  39  series  of  quotations. 

Lumber  and  building  materials,  27  series  of  quotations. 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  9  series  of  quotations. 

House  furnishing  goods,  14  series  of  quotations. 

Miscellaneous,  13  series  of  quotations. 

The  further  description  of  the  kind  of  prices  quoted,  the  sources 
of  these  quotations,  the  market  for  which  they  were  secured,  their  fre- 
quency, etc.,  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
Table  1,  which  follows: 

TMe  I. —  Wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  to  1901,  pages  iS44 
to  4S6. — ^This  table  shows  in  detail  the  actual  prices  on  which  the  sub- 
sequent tables  of  index  numbers  are  based.  As  stated  previously,  the 
261  series  of  quotations  have  been  classified  under  9  groups  of  com- 
modities, and  this  grouping  has  been  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the 
several  tables  which  are  given. 

The  prices  quoted  in  every  instance  are  wholesale. prices.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  invariably  been  used  in  compilations  which  haVe  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  changes  in  the  general  price  level. 
They  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  more  quickly  reflect 
changes  in  conditions.  Retail  prices  must  usually  follow  the  whole- 
sale, but  not  generally  in  the  same  proportion.  The  margin  between 
them  in  the  case  of  some  commodities  is  so  great  that  slight  changes 
in  the  wholesale  price  do  not  affect  the  retail.  Changes  in  the  whole- 
sale price  also  which  last  for  a  short  time  only  do  not  usually  result  in 
corresponding  changes  in  the  retail  price. 

The  net  cash  prices  are  shown  for  textiles  and  all  articles  whose  list 
prices  are  subject  to  large  and  varying  discounts.  In  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  such  as  white  pine,  nails,  etc. ,  however,  whose  prices 
are  subject  to  a  small  discount  for  cash  no  deduction  has  been  mad 
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Several  articles  quoted,  such  as  grain  alcohol  and  proof  spirits,  have 
been  subject  to  a  rebate  in  price  during  some  portion  of  the  period 
from  1890  to  1901.  In  order  to  avail  himself  of  these  rebates,  the 
purchaser  was  usually  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  purchase  only 
from  a  certain  company  or  combination,  while  in  some  instances  the 
rebate  was  allowed  to  all  whose  purchases  amounted  to  a  certain  value 
within  a  prescribed  time.  These  rebates  were  in  the  nature  of  a  repay- 
ment to  the  purchaser  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  usually  six  months 
or  one  year.  In  this  compilation  of  prices  all  rebates  have  been 
deducted,  the  intention  being  to  show  uniformly  the  lowest  prices  at 
which  commodities  could  be  purchased  in  the  wholesale  market. 

These  prices  have  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources, 
such  as  standard  trade  journals,  reports  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  commerce,  produce  exchanges,  and  leading  manufacturers  or  their 
selling  agents.  Prices  for  1901  which  are  credited  to  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  produce  exchanges,  etc.,  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  published,  but  have  been  supplied  by  the  officials  of  such 
organizations. 

The  prices  quoted  are  usually  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market, 
except  for  such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market  in  some  other 
locality.  For  grains,  live  stock,  etc.,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  except  salmon,  Boston  prices;  for  tar,  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  prices;  for  cypress  shingles.  New  Orleans  prices;  for  white 
pine,  Buffalo  prices;  for  Elgin  creamery  butter,  Elgin,  111.,  prices, 
etc.  The  prices  for  textiles  are  the  prices  in  the  general  distributing 
markets,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phiiadelphia;  and  where  no 
market  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  note  to  Table  I,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  prices  are  for  the  general  market. 

The  f(^Iowing  table  shows  the  different  markets  and  the  number  of 
articles  quoted  for  each  market: 


NUMBEB  OP  COHHODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONE 

WHICH  SECURED. 

,  CLASSIFIZD 

BT  HARKETS  FOR 

Market. 

Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel 
and 

MeUls 
and  im- 
ple- 
ments. 

Lum- 
ber and 

build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 

Drugs 
and 

chem- 
icals. 

House 
fornish- 

goods. 

UIs- 
oelU- 
neous. 

Ty>taL 

New  York 

2 
14 

44 

6 

5 

22 

1 
7 

1 

21 

* 

6 

12 

UD 

Chicago 

30 

Plttsbuig 

Factory,  mine,  wells,  etc  . . 

8 

Boston'.' '. .' 

3 

1 

Buffalo 

4 

Philadelphia 

4 

Trenton,N.J 

3 

OlDclnnntl 

1 

Eastern   markets  (Bait, 
Boston.  N.  Y.,Phlla.)... 

2 

Elgin,  ni 

1 

lasalie,IU 

1 

New  Orleans 

1 

I>eorla,m 

1 

Washington,  D.C 

1 

Wilmington,  N.C 

1 

General  market 

68 

2 

2 

7S 

Total 

16 

U 

76 

13 

39 

27 

« 

14 

IS 

HO. 
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As  r^ards  the  description  of  the  commodity,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  prices  throughout  the  period 
for  a  precisely  similar  commodity.  Changes  in  quality  are,  of  course, 
reflected  in  prices,  and  for  this  i-eason  note  has  been  made  of  any 
important  changes  which  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of  certain  com- 
modities, such  as  butter,  eggS,  etc.,  prices  for  the  best  quality  have 
invariably  been  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  changes  in  grade. 
It  should  also  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case  of  com- 
modities for  which  prices  were  secured  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 
Reporter  the  lowest  quotations  were  invariably  taken  where  a  range 
of  prices  was  found  because  of  the  fact  that  these  represent  the  prices 
of  large  lots,  while  the  high  quotations  represent  the  prices  of  smaller 
lots. 

Weekly  prices  have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  all  articles  which  are 
subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
grain,  live  stock,  meats,  etc.  In  the  case  of  articles  whose  prices  are 
more  stable,  monthly,  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  annual  prices  have 
been  taken.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  series  of  quo- 
tations of  weekly,  monthly,  annual,  etc.,  prices: 

NDMBEK  OF  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THEIR  FRE- 
QUENCY OF  QUOTATION. 


Frequency  ol  quotation. 

Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 

Metals 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

lum- 
ber and 

bolld- 
Ing  ma- 
terials. 

chem- 
icals. 

Honse 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

Total. 

Weekly 

IS 
t 

22 
32 

1 
82 

1 
12 

1 
12 

1 
12 

38 

UoDthly 

87 
2 

24 

1 
2 

9 

12 

203 

Qaarterly  for  part  of  pe- 
riod and  monthly  Tor 
remainder  of  nerlod  .... 

4 

Annually 

2 

16 

Total 

It 

M 

7« 

18 

39 

27 

9 

14 

13 

261 

The  character  of  each  series  of  quotations  as  regards  frequency  is 
shown  in  all  cases  in  Table  I  in  a  prefatory  note  which  states  fully  the 
date  of  the  quotations  and,  if  weekly,  whether  the  quotations  are  for 
some  one  day  of  the  week,  the  average  for  the  week,  or  the  range  for 
the  week.  The  majority  of  the  weekly  quotations  show  the  price  on 
Tuesday,  and  if  for  any  reason  Tuesday's  price  was  not  obtainable, 
the  first  price  in  the  week  has  been  taken.  The  quotations  from  the 
trade  journals,  when  credited  to  the  first  of  each  month,  are  not  in  all 
instances  the  price  for  the  exact  day  stated,  as  it  is  the  custom  of 
some  of  the  daily  trade  journals  to  devote  certain  days  to  the  review 
of  the  market  of  certain  articles.  For  example,  the  Boston  Herald 
quotes  fish  on  Saturday  only.  The  prices  are,  however,  the  earliest 
prices  quoted  in  the  journal  to  which  the  article  is  credited.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  prices  credited  to  weekly  publications  are  the 
earliest  quotatioDS  shown  in  such  publications  for  each  month. 
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The  average  price  for  each  year  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  quotations  for  a  given  commodity  by  the  number  of  quo- 
tations shown  for  the  year.  For  example,  the  sum  of  the  Tuesdays' 
prices  of  cotton  for  1900  (shown  in  Table  1)  was  $4.996875,  and  the 
number  of  quotations  52.  The  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter 
gives  $0.09609  aa  the  average  price  for  the  year.  Where  a  range 
was  shown  the  mean  price  for  each  date  was  found,  and  this  was  used 
in  computing  the  yearly  average.  The  average  yearly  prices  of  all 
articles,  including  those  taken  from  board  of  trade  compilations,  have 
been  computed  as  above  described.  The  reader  will  understand  tiiat, 
in  order  to  secure  for  any  commodity  a  strictly  scientific  average  price 
for  the  year,  one  must  know  the  quantity  marketed  and  the  price  foi 
which  each  unit  of  quantity  was  sold.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
secure  such  detail,  and  even  were  it  possible  the  work  of  compilatioi 
would  be  much  greater  than  the  results  would  justify.  It  is  believed 
that  the  method  adopted  here,  which  is  also  that  used  in  the  construe 
tion  of  other  index  numbers,  secures  results  which  are  quite  as  valuable 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  shows  that  the  prices  of  some  of  th< 
commodities  included  in  these  index  numbers  were  subject  to  freqneni 
and  decided  fluctuations,  while  the  prices  of  others  were  almost,  if  noi 
absolutely,  uniform  throughout  the  period.  The  following  table  shows 
the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  and  the  dates  of  the  same  for  eacl 
of  the  commodities  during  the  twelve-year  period: 

LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  pa^  244  et  seq.] 

FAKin  PBODVOTS. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Unit 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Barley:  bysample... 

3dweekAugl896 

Ith  week  Apr 

1896. 
2d  Tues  Jan  1890 

2d  Tues  Sept  1896 

Ist  Tues  Feb,  1st, 
2d  Tues  Nov 
1898. 

Sept  1896     

8d,  4th  Tues  July 

June  1894 

4th   Tues  July 

1896. 
8dTucaSeptl896 

Sept  1895 

2d  Tues  Sept  1896 
5th  Tues  June 

1896. 
5th  Tues  Oct  1894 

5th    Tues   Aug 

1898. 
5th  Tues  Jan  1895 

to.  181  -«0.85 

3.85    -  4.26 

^00    -3.90 

.191-    .20 

.05A 

.631-    -64 
6.60    -8.00 

.0500-    .0513 

2.60    -8.15 

2.80    -3.86 

.06    -    .07 

.141 

.281 

.76    -8.26 

1.00    -8.00 

.481-    .491 

4th   week   Oct 

1890. 
Ist,  2d,  3d  Tues 

Oct  1899. 
l<t,  2d,  3d  Tues 

Oct  1899. 
5th   Tues   May 

1892. 
4th  Tnes  May 

1890. 

July  1901 

3d  Tnes  Apr  1891 

Nov  1901 

2d  Tues  Feb  1893 

2d  Tues  Feb  1898 

Nov  1890 

2dTuPsAprl891 
3d  Tues  Aug  1891 

5th  Tues   May 

1892. 
1st   Tues   May 

1891. 
2dTueeMa7l8>8 

to.  68 -10.81 

6.50-  7.00 

5.65-  6.40 

.481-1.00 

.12H 

1  88 

Bnabe! 

Cattle:  steers,  choice  to  ex- 
tra. 
Cattle:  steera.good  to  choice 

Com:  No.  2,  cash 

100  lbs 
100 Ibi 
Bushel 

Cotton:  upland,  middling. 

Pornid 

Riuhri 

Hay:  timothy,  No.  1 

Hides:  green, salted, pack- 
ers, heavy  native  steers. 

15.50-16.50    '  Ton 

.1400  Paund 
8. 10  -  8. 65       lOD  llH 

Hogs:  light 

7.90-8.26 

.45-    .47 

541 

Hops:  N.Y. State, choice.. 
OatiB:  No.  2,  cash 

Pound 

Kye:  No.2,'  cash 

.97  -  1.00       Bosbe 

5.25  -  6  65    1  100  Ibi 

5  50      6.85       innilM 

Wheat:  contract  grades, 
oath. 

1.73-1.86 

Bnabe 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
[For  a  more  complete  dewripUon  of  the  articles  aee  Table  I,  page  244  et  aeq.] 


FOOD,  BTC. 


Article. 


Lowest. 


Date. 


Price. 


Highest. 


Date. 


Price. 


Unit. 


Beans:  medium,  choice 
itread:  crackers,  Boston  X. 


Bread:  crackers,  soda  XX . 
Bread:  loaf  ( Wash,  market) 
Bread:    loaf,  homemade 
(N.Y.  market). 

Bread:  loaf, Vienna  (N.T. 
market). 

Batter:   creamery,   Elgin 

(Elgin  market). 
Butter:    creamery,  Elgin 

and  other  Western  (NTy . 

market). 
Bntter:  dairy,  N.Y.Stete.. 

Cheese:  N.Y.  State  factory, 

full  cream. 

Coffee:  Rio.No.T 

Eggs:     new-laid,    fancy, 

near-bv. 
Pish:  cod,dry,  bank,  large. 

Fish:  berring,8hore,iound 

Fish:  mackerel,  salt,  large 
No.Ss. 

Fbh:  salmon,  canned 

Flour:  buckwheat 

Flour:  rye 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  pat- 
ents. - 

Floor:  wheat,  winter 
straights. 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated,  ■ 

choice. 
Fitilt:  apples,   snn-drled, 

8oathem,  sliced. 
Fruit:  currants.  In  barrels. 
Fruit:  prunes,  Callfomla, 

in  boxes. 
Fruit:  raisins,  California, 

Umdon  layer. 

Glucose:  41°,  mixing 

I^rd:  prime  contract 


Heal:  com,  fine  white 

Heal:  com,  fln«  yellow 

Heat:  bacon,  short  clear 
■Ides. 

Heat:    bacon,   short    rib 
ddes. 

Host:  beef,  fresh,  native 

iddes. 
MeHt:  beef,8alt,extra  mess 

Meat:    beef,   salt,   bams. 
Western. 


Heat:     hams, 
packed. 


smoked. 


Heat:  mutton,  dressed  . 


Heat:  pork,  salt,  mens,  old 
to  new. 


HUk:  fresh. 


Aprl897 

May,  June  1897 


May  to  Dec  1897. 
May  to  July  1895 
Jan  to  May  1896 


<0.85 
.06 


.06* 


Tan  to  May  1896. 

1st  Mon   June 

1890. 
2d   Tues   Jime 

1890. 

3d  Toes  Apr  1896 
adTaesMayl895 


OctlSB9 

1st  Tues  Apr  1897 

Mar  to  Sept  1896, 

Aug  1897. 
May  to  Aug  1892 
June  1897 


.OS 

•0.13i-    .14 
ISi-    .14 


Apr  1898 

Apr  1897 

July  1897 

Ist    Tues    Nov 

1891 
2d  Tues  Oct  to 

Ist  Tues  Nov 

1894. 
Apr  1897 


Hay  139)  . 


Apr,  May  1894.. 
June  1897 


Apr  1896 . 


Jnnel897 

4th  Tues  July 

1896. 

Sept  1896 

Sept  1896 

4th  Tues  July 

and  1st  Tues 

Aug  1896. 
4th  Tues  July, 

Ist  Tues  Aug, 

all  Sept  1896. 
4th   Tues   Mar 

1894 
2d,Sd,4th  weeks 

Augl892. 
4th    Tues    Oct 

1890,  2d  Tues 

Nov  1891,  and 

Sd  Tues  Oct 

1892. 
3d  and  4th  Tues 

Sept  and  Ist 

Tues  Oct  1898. 
5th    Tues    Oct 

1895. 

4th  Tues  July 
1896,  8d  Tues 
Sept  1896. 

Jnne  1897,  June 
1898. 


.18- 
.06- 


.18t 
.06i 


.06J 
.10}-    .lOJ 

4.00  -  4.25 

2.00  -  2.25 
8.00-  9.00 

1.10-  l.SO 
1.00-1.15 
2.00-2.40 
3.16  -3.40 

2.40-  2.65 


.03^    .031 

.Oli-  ..02t 

.Oli-    .011 
.04-    .04} 

.80-    .90 

.92i 
.0340 

.63  -  .65 
.62  -  .63 
.04-    .Mt 


.081-    .04 

.06-  .07 
6.00  -  6.50 
12.00-12.50 


.07J-    .071 
.03  -    .06 
7.60  -8.00 
.0175 


Sept  1901 

June  1898,  July 

1900    to    Dec 

1901. 

June  1898 

Aug  1896 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

1896,  Jnne  1896 

to  Dec  1901. 
Jan  1890  to  Dec 

1896,  June  1896 

to  Dec  1901. 
1st    Mon    Mar 

1891. 
2d    Tues    Mar 

1891. 

2d    Tues    Mar 

1891. 
3d,4th  Tues  Mar 

1900. 

Oct  1890 

3d    Tues    Jan 

1803. 
Feb    and    Mar 

1892. 

Dec  1899 

Sept    and    Oct 


Mar  1890 

Sept  1891 

Nov  1891 , 

2d    Tues    May 

1896. 
2d    Tues    May 

1898. 


Feb  1891. 

Hay  1891. 

Oct  1900. 
Oct  1890. 

Jan  1890. 


Mar  1898 

3d    Tues    Feb 


Hay  1891 

May  1891 

4th  Tues  May 


4th  Tues  Hay 
1893. 

3d    Tues    Dec 

1894. 
1st,   2d   weeks 

Apr  1900. 
Ist   Tues    Aug 


4th,5thTneaJan 


1st,  2d  Tues 
May  1891,  4th 
TuesMayl892. 

5th  Tues  Hay 
1893. 

Dec  1891  and 
Deo  1901. 


«2.75 
.06 


.oet 

.06 
.04 


.04 

tO.34-    .35} 
.36-    .861 


.13* 

.181-    .19 
.42-    .43 

7. 75  -  8. 00 

5.60  -  6.00 
20.00 

1.76  -  2.00 
3.50  -  3.65 
6.15  -  5.90 
7.00-7.75 

6.25  -  6.76 


.141-    .16} 

.U-    .13 

.12-    .12} 
.12}-    .13 

2.26  -2.76 

2.05 -ZIO 
.1315 

1.69 

1.67-  1.68 

.12-    .12} 


Bushel 
Pound 


Pound 

Loaf 

Loaf 


Loaf 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 
Dozen 

Quintal 

Barrel 
Barrel 

12  cans 
100  lbs 
Barrel 
Barrel 

Barrel 


Pound 

Pound 

Pound 
Pound 

Box 

100  lbs 
Pound 

100  lbs 
100  lbs 
Pouijd 


.12- 


.12}      Pound 


.06}-   .11 

11.00 

27.50  -29.00 

.15-    .16 
.10}-    .12 
21.60-22.50 
.0860 


Pound 
Barrel 
Barrel 

Pound 
Pound 
Barrel 
Quart 
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FOOD,  BTC— Concluded. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Molasses:    New    Orleans, 

June,  July  1897 

10.28 -«o.a< 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

10.44  -to.  66 

Gallon 

open  kettle,  prime. 
KIce:  domestic,  choice 

May,Jnly,Aug, 

Sept  1898. 
8d    week    Aug 

1896     to     8d 

.04- 

.04J 

Aug  to  Not  1891. 

.061-    .07 

Pound 

Salt:  American,  fine 

.66 

Ist  week   Not 

1.16 

Barrel 

1900    to     1st 

week        Feb 

weekAprl901. 

18»7,lst,2d,3d 
weeks       Oct 

• 

1898,  and  1st 
week  May  to 

5th         week 
Sept  1899. 
Oct  1894  to  Mar 
1901. 

Salt:  Ashton's 

2.00- 

2.10 

Jan  to  July  1890. 

2.46-2.60 

Bushel 

Soda;      bicarbonate     of, 

Oct   and    Not 

.0096 

Aprl890andMar 
to  June  1891. 

.0360 

Pound 

American. 

1901. 

Spices:  nutmegs 

Not   and    Dec 

.21(- 

.22 

Mar  1890 

.64  -    .66 

Pound 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore . 

1901. 
Feb   1896,  Jan, 
Feb  1896. 

.04J- 

.04* 

Nov  1900 

.181-    .181 

Pound 

Starch:  pure  com 

July  1901 

.04 

Not   and   Dec 

1890. 
Ist,    2d    Thurs 

.061 

Ponnd 

Sugar:  89°  fair  refining 

4th  Thun  Apr, 
IstThursMay 

.02310 

.05311 

Pound 

Sept,  2d.  8d, 
4th  Thurs  Oct 

1894. 

1890. 

Sugar:  96°  centrifogal 

l8t  Thurs  Jan, 

.0276e 

1st,    2d    Thnis 
Sept  1890. 

05921 

Pound 

Sd  Thurs  A  Dr, 
4thThursMay 

1894. 

Sugar:  granulated 

iBt,   2d    Thurs 
Feb  1896. 

.0S68C 

Ist  Thurs  Jane 

.06616-.  06676 

Pound 

1890. 

Tallow 

4th   Tues   May 
1897. 

.m- 

.08 

3d  Tues  Feb  1893 

.08i 

Poand 

T<*:  Formosa,  fine 

May  to  Aug  1890 

.23  - 

.26 

Sept  1890 

Feb  1890 

.83-    .85 

Pound 

Vegetables, fresh:  onions.. 

May  1896 

.50- 

1.00 

5.00-10.00 

Barrel 

Vegetables,    fresh:    pota- 

3d week   Hay, 
3d,  4th  weeks 

.10- 

.u 

2d  week  Jane 

1.10-1.85 

BadMl 

toes,  Burbanlc. 

1891. 

June  1896. 

Vinegar:  cider,  Monarch . . 

Oct  1896  to  Sept 
1898  and  July 

.13 

Not  1890  to  May 

.18 

Gallon 

1892. 

1900  to  Sept 
1901. 

OM>TH8  AND  CLOTBINU. 


Bags:  2-bushel,AmoHkeag. 

lllnnkets:  11-4,5  lbs.  to  the 
pair,  all  wool. 

Blankets:  11-4, 5  lbs.  to  the 
pair,  rotton  warp,  all 
wool  filling. 

BlAnkctx:  ll-4,51b8. tothe 
pair,  cotton  warp,  cot- 
ton and  wool  filling. 

B(iot8  and  shoes:  men's 
brogans,  split. 

Bnots  and  shoes:  men's 

cnlf  bal.  shoes,  Goodyear 

welt,  dongola  top. 
Boots  and   shoes:   men's 

rpllt  boots,  kip  top,  16-ln., 

i  double  sole. 
Biiots  and   shoes:   men's 

Tici  kid  shoes,  Goodyear 

welt. 
Bijots  and  shoes:  women's 

!«lidifmln»hoes.  leather, 

polish  or  polka 
Broadcloth  :  first  quality 

black  54-lu    made  from 

XXX  wool,  - 


Jan  to  Mar  1895. 
1896  to  1897 

1896 

1895,1896 

Jan  to  June  1898 


July  1898  to  Dec 
1900. 

Jan  to  Dec  1895 . 


Jan  1897  to  Dec 
1901. 


Jan  1893  to  Dec 
1894. 


Jan  1896  to  Dec 


I0.10i 
.75 

.64 
.40 
.90 

2.24 
16.00 

2.00 
.75 

1.38 


Jan  1900 
1890 

1900 

1900 


Jan  1890to  June 
1892,  July  to 
Sept  1895. 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1898. 

Oct  to  Dec  1901 . 


Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1894. 

Jan  to  July  1900. 


Jan  1890  to  Dec 
189S. 


to.  16) 
.91 

.76 
.S2t 

1.06 

2.40 
19.00 

2.60 
.925 

1.97 


Bv 
Ponnd 

Pound 

Pound 

Pair 

Pair 

13  pairs 

Pair 

Pair 

Yud 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

(For  a  more  complete  deacription  of  the  articlee  see  Table  I,  pa«e  244  et  seq.] 

daOTBS  Ain»  OMMTHlNe— Contlnaed. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Calico:  Cocheco prints.... 

Jan  1898  to  June 
1899. 

10.046 

Jan  to  Dec  1890, 
Jan    1892    to 
June  1893. 

10.066 

Yard 

Carpets:  Brassels,  6.1rame, 
Bigelow. 

Jan  1894  to  June 
1897. 

.966 

Jan  1891  to  Mar 
1892. 

1.128 

Yard 

Carpets:    Ingrain,    2-ply, 

Jnly     1895     to 

.406 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.562 

Yard 

Lowell. 

June  1897. 

carpets:  WUton,  5-lrame, 

Bigelow. 
Cotton  flannels:  21  yds.  to 

Jan  1896  to  June 

1897. 
Jan  1897  to  Dec 

1.680 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

2.016 

Yard 

.061 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

.08} 

Yard 

the  poond. 

1898. 

1891. 

Cotton  flannels:  3i  yds.  to 

Jan  to  Dec  1898. 

.044 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

.06! 

Yard 

the  pound. 

1891. 

Cotton  thread:  8.cotd,200- 

Julyl896toDec 
1899. 

.08060L 

Jan  1900  to  Dec 

.087240 

Spool 

yd.  spools,  J.  &  P.  Coats. 

1901. 

Cotton     yams:      carded. 

Dec  1898  to  June 

.181 

Aug  1892 

.191 

Pound 

white,male-8pun,North- 
em,  cones,  lO/l. 

1899. 

Cotton    yarns:      carded. 

Dec  1898  to  Uar 

.161 

July  1892 

.24 

Pound 

white,mule.spun,North- 
em,  cones,  22/1. 

1899. 

Denims:  Amoekeag 

Jan  to  Mar  1899. 

.081 

Oct  to  Dec  1890, 
July  to   Dec 
1898. 

.12 

Yard 

Drillings:  brown,  Pepper- 

Nov  1898  to  Jan 

.041 

Aug,  Sept,  Nov, 
Dec,l«»,Feb, 

.07 

Yard 

ell. 

1899. 

Mar  1881. 

Drillings:  SO-ln.,  Stark  A  .. 
Flannels:  white,  4-4,  Bal- 

Feb 1898 

.0410 

Aug  1890 

.0676 

Yard 

Aug  and  Sept 

.29 

Jan  1890  to  Oct 

.44 

Yard 

lard  Vale  No.  S. 

1892. 

mnghams:  Amoekeag 

Apr    to    June 
1896,  July  to 

.0425 

Jan  1891  to  Mar 

.0660 

Yard 

189S. 

Sept  1896.  Aw 

to  Sept  un. 

Jan  to    Mar, 

Jnly    to    Dec 

1898. 

Feb  to  May  1896, 

.041 

May  1890  to  Mar 
1893. 

.07 

Yard 

June  to  Aug 

1896. 

Horse  blankets:  6  lbs.  each. 

1896 

.62 

1900 

.68 

Pound 

all  wool. 

Hosiery:  men'scottonhalf 

1901 

.6860 

1890 

1.2740 

12  pairs 

hose,  seamless,  fast  black. 

weight  20  to  22  OSS.,  160 
needles. 

Hosiery:  men'scotton  half 

1899 

.621 

1880,1891 

.971 

12  pairs 

hose,  seamless,  standard 
quality,  84  needles. 

Hosiery:  women'soombed 
Egyptian   cotton  hose. 

1899 

1.75 

1901 

2.00 

12  pairs 

higb  spliced  beel.double 

sole,  fall-fashioned. 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton 
bose,8eamles8,(a«tblack. 

1901 

.6616 

1890 

1.2260 

12  pairs 

weightSetoSSozs.,  160 
to  176  needles. 

Leather:     harness,    oak. 

Aag^«.d   sept 

10.20  -  .22 

July  to  Nov  1896, 
ifov    1899    to 

10.32-  .34 

Pound 

country  middles,  14  lbs. 

and    up    (except  over- 

weigbts,  20  lbs.  and  up). 

Leather:    sole,    hemlock. 

Mar  1900. 

May  1892 

.16 

Apr  and   May 

.28-  .27 

Pound 

nonadd,  Buenos  Ayres, 

1900. 

middle  weights,Istqnal- 

ity. 
Leather:  sole,  oak,  dressed 

backs,  heaTy. 
Leather:  wax  calf ,  SO  to  40 

Sept  to  Not  1896, 

June  1897. 
Jan  to  June  1890, 

.28 -.29 

Dec  1901 

.88 -.40 

Pound 

.66 -.60 

July  to  Nov  1896. 

.80  -  .85 

Sqfoot 

lbs.  to  the  doz.,  B  grade. 

FebandJtme 
1881,  Aug  1894 
to  Jan   1896, 

Sept  and  Oct 
1896,  Apr  and 

June  lasn. 

Unen   shoe   thread:  10s, 

Octl894  to  Jan 

.8614 

Nov  1898  to  Sept 

.9406 

Pound 

Barbour. 

1900. 

1894. 
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[Fy>T  a  more  complete  description  of  the  artlclea  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 
CLOTHS  AND  CIjOTHING— CoDttaiQed. 


Article. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

UnlL 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Linen  thread:  S-coid,  200- 

Apr  to  Dec  1881. 

to. 7623 

Jan  1890  to  Mar 

10.8910 

ISspoola 

yard  gpooK  Barbour. 

1891,  Aug  1897 
to  Dec  1901. 

Overcoatings:        beaver, 

1896  to  1897 

1.7670 

1900 

2.4994 

Yard 

Moscow,  all  wool,  black. 

Overcoatiiigs:  chinchilla, 
B-rongh,alI  wool. 

1895  to  1897 

1.8774 

1900 

2.4994 

Yard 

A.%Jt^f    lAJ    AW  •      •  ■  ■  ^  ■ 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla. 

Nov  1896 

.41 

Oct  1892,  June, 

.66 

Yard 

cotton  warp,  C.C.  grade. 

Sept  1898. 

Overcoatings:  covertcloth, 
light     weight,     staple 
goods. 

Overcoatings:         kersey, 

1897 

1.94S8 

1690  to  1898 

2.4616 

Yard 

Jan  to  May  1897 

1.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

1.576 

Yard 

standard,  27  to  28  oz. 

Print  cloths:  28-ln.,  64x64.. 

2d   week    May 
1898. 

.01876 

2d    week    Dec 
1892. 

.04063 

Yard 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool, 

Jan  1896  to  Nov 

4.06 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

4.90 

Each 

.  72x144    in.,    weight    42 

1897,  Apr  1898 

1896.  Jan  1900 

ois.,  made  of  high-grade 
wool. 
Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 

to  Dec  1899. 

to  Dec  1901. 

Nov  1898 

.1402 

May  1900 

.2869 

Yard 

Atlantic. 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 

Apr  and   May 

.161 

HartoJnnel900. 

.26 

Yard 

Pepperell. 
Sheetings:  bleached,  104, 

1896. 
Apr  1894  to  Not 

.27 

Oct  1890  to  Jan 

.8290 

Yard 

WamsuttaS.T. 

1896. 

1891. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  At- 

Dec 1898 

.0421 

Oct  1890 

.0684 

Yard 

lantic  A. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  In- 
dian Head. 

June  1896,  Jan 
1899. 

.05 

Sept  1890  to  Apr 

.07J 

Yard 

Sheetings:     brown,    4-4, 

Apr,  Nov,  and 
Dec  1898. 

.0460 

Aug  1890 

.0676 

Yard 

Pepperell  R. 
Sheetings:     brown,     4-4, 

Nov  1898 

.0896 

July  1890 

.0684 

Yard 

Stark  A.  A. 

Shirtings:    bleached,  4-4, 

Dec  1898 

.0688 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.0665 

Yard 

Fruit  o(  the  Loom. 

1891,   Jan    to 
June  1893. 

BhlrUngs:    bleached,  4-4, 

Dec  1896 

.0476 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.0786 

Yard 

Hope. 

1891. 

Shlrtinn:   bleached,   4-4, 

Dec  1898 

.0623 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.0866 

Yard 

Lonsdale. 

1891,  Dec  1892 
to  June  1898. 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 

N.Y.Mills. 

Mar  to  Nov  1899 

.0711 

May     1890     to 

.0976 

Yard 

June  1891. 

Shirtings:   bleached,  4-4, 

Dec  1897  to  Jan 

.0807 

June     1890     to 

.1021 

Yard 

Wamsutta  ^°^. 

1899. 

June  1891,  Apr 
to  July  1893. 

Silk:  raw, Italian, classical 

June  1894 

13.4328-3.4825 

Apr  and    May 

Feb    i890    and 

Dec  1899. 
Nov  1899 

l5.721S-5.8466 

FDond 

Silk:  raw, Japan, filatures. 

Aug  1896 

2.9100-3.3960 

5.8850-6.5776 

Pound 

Suitings:  clay  wo^Pted  di- 

Feb  to  Apr  1897. 

.6870 

1.2012 

Yard 

ton  Mills. 

Suitings:  clay  worsted  di- 

Feb to  Apr  1897. 

.7968 

Jan  1900 

1.4626 

Yard 

agonal,  l&oz.,  Washing- 
ton Mills. 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all 
woor,M-inch,14K>t.,Mid- 

Jan  to  Dec  1897. 

1.0466 

Jan  1890  to  June 

1.5410 

Yaid 

1893. 

dicscx  standard. 

Suitings:  Indigo  blue,  all 
wool,  16-OI. 

1896 

1.6908 

1900 

2.2669     Yard 

ton  Bllhi,  6700. 

Jan  1896  to  Aug 

.6148 

Oct   and    Nov 

.9328  '  Yard 

1897. 

1899. 

1 

Tickings:    Amoakeag  A. 

C.A. 
Trouserings:  fancy  wors^ 

ed,  weight  22  to  23  ois. 

Oct  to  Dec  1898. 

.08J 

Oct  to  Dec  1890. 

.12i    1  Yard 

Jan  to  Dec  1896. 

1.7100 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

2.2871  1  Yard 

Underwear:     shirts    and 

Jan  1894  to  Dec 

2i.nnon 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 

25.6S00    12  gai^ 

drawers. white,  all  wool. 

1896. 

1893. 

;     meola 

full-fashioned,  IS-gauge. 

1 

Underwear:    shirts    and 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

18.6000 

Jan  1891  to  Deo 

17.6600     12   gai^ 

drawers,  white,  merino. 

1893. 

1     meots 

full-fashioned,  62^  wool, 
48|(  cotton,  24-gauge. 
Women's  dress  goods:  al- 

Jan 1896  to  July 

.0687 

Jan  1890  to  June 

.0735 

Yard 

paca,  cotton  warp,  22-in., 

1899. 

1892. 
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Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Women's    dress     goods: 

casiunere,  all  wool,  10-11 

twlU,    88-in.,    Atlantic 

Mills  J. 
Women's     dress     goods: 

cashmere,  cotton  warp, 

9-twUl,      44,     Atlantic 

Mills  P. 
Women's     dress     goods: 

cashmere,  cotton  warp, 

22-in.,  Hamilton. 
Women's     drew     goods: 

cashmere,  cotton  warp, 

27-ln.,  Hamilton. 
Women's      dress    goods: 

Franklin  sacUng8,&4. 
Wool:    Ohio,    fine    fleece 

(X    and     XX    grade), 

scoored. 
Wool:      Oliio,      medlmn 

fleece  (i  and  |  grade), 

Moored. 
Worsted  yams:  2-40a,  Atis- 

tratianflne. 

Worsted      yams:      2408, 
XXX  or  its  equiTalent 
in    quality,   white,    in 
akeins. 

Jan  to  Dec  1896. 

Oct  1896  to  May 
1896. 

Julyl896toJuly 

Oct  1896  to  Mar 
1899. 

Julyl89«toJuly 

June  1895 

June  1896,  June 
to  Sept  1896. 

Not  1896  to  Mar 
1896,  Oct  to 
Dec  1898. 

Oct  1896  to  Feb 
1897. 

to. 1960 

.1127 

.0686 
.0784 

.401 

.8478 

.2908 
.7200 
.7000 

Apr  1891  to  Dec 
1892,  June  to 
Aug  1900. 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1891,  July  to 
Dec  189-2. 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892. 

Jan  1890to  June 
1892. 

June    to    Sept 

1900. 
Dec  1899  to  Feb 

1900. 

June,  July,  Aug, 
and  Not  1890. 

Not  1899  to  Apr 
1900. 

Jan    and    Feb 
1900. 

to.  8724 

.1813 

.0833 

.0980 

.66i 
.7609 

.6210 

1.3000 

1.3600 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

FOBI.  AND  MCHIINO. 


Candles:  adamantine,  6e, 

June  1897  to  Jan 

t0.06{ 

Feb  1900  to  Dec 

to.  11 

Pound 

140I. 

1900. 

1901. 

Coal:  anthracite, broken.. 

June     1899    to 

Aug  1899. 
8epti896 

8.U1 

Aug  1892 

3.865 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnnt. 

2.701 

Oct  1892 

4.606 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite, egg 

Sept  1896 

2.827 

Oct  1892 

4.401 

Ton 

Coal:  antfanu!lte,stoTe.... 

Aug  1896 

2.891 

Oct  1892 

4.669 

Ton 

Coal:  Utnmlnona,  Qeorgea 
Creek  (at  mine). 

AprtoJnlyl894, 
Jan  to  Jnne 

.76 

Not    and   Dec 

1.60 

Ton 

1901. 

1896  and  Jan 

to  Mar  1896. 

Creek  (to.  b.,N.y.  Har- 

Apr 1898  to  Mar 
1899. 

2.10 

Dec  1901 

3.60 

Ton 

bor). 

Coal:   bitnminons,    Pitts- 
bnig  ( Yonghiogheny) . 

2d  Tnes  Mar  to 

t0.04t-  .041 

3d  and  4th  Tues 

.11 

Bushel 

Ist  Tues  Apr 
1899. 
Apr  and   May 

Not  1891. 

Coke:  Connellsrllle,    fur- 

.92 

Mar  and    Apr 

tS.  26-4. 26 

Ton 

nace. 

1884. 

1900. 

Hatches:  parlor,  domestic. 

Sept  1894  to  Mar 
Octl«2 

1.60 

Jan  to  Oct  1890 . 

2.00 

144  box- 

Petrolenm:  crude 

.6U 
.0610 

Apr  1896 

1.79 

Barrel 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  ex- 

May  1898 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

.0990 

Gallon 

Petroleum:  refined,   160° 

Feb    and  Mar 

•<Wi 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

.121 

Gallon 

Are  test,  water  whits. 

1893. 

nBTAI.8  AND  mPLEJUEN'TS. 


Aogen:  extra,  {-in 

Axes:  1(.  CO., Yankee.... 

Bar  Inm:  beat  refined 
(Pittsburg  market). 

Bar  iron:  best  refined, 
from  store  (Philadelphia 
market). 


Octl8»4  toApr 
1896  and  Feb 
1899. 

Octl897to  Dec 
1896. 

Jn]ylS97 


Not  1894    and 
Jan,  Feb  1896. 


to.  1338 

.8760 
.0096 
.0120 


Dec  1899  to  Deo 
1900. 

Jan  1890  to  Sept 

1891. 
Oct  1899 


Sept  1899  to  Jan 
1900. 


to.  2000 

.6660 
.0260 
.0260 


Each 

Each 

Pound 

Pound 
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[For  a  more  complete  deecription  of  the  article*  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  aeq.] 

ntETAbS  AND  UIPI<BJIUBNT»-CoDCluded. 


Article. 


Lowest 


Date. 


Price. 


Highest. 


Date. 


Price. 


Cntt. 


Barb  wire:  galvanized 

Bntts:    loose  joint,  cast, 
3x8  Inch. 

Chisels:     extra,      socket 
firmer,  l-inch. 


Copper:  Ijigot,  lake 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled 

(base  sizes). 
Copper:  wire,  bare 


Door  knobs:  steel,  bronze 
plated. 

Files:  g-inch mill  bastard.. 

Hammers:  MaydoleNo. U. 

Lead:  pig.common,  domes- 
tic. 
Lead  pipe 


Locks:  common  mortise. . . 

Nails:  cut,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 
Nails:  wire,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 


Pig  iron:  Bessemer 

Pig  iron:  foundry.  No.  1. . . 

Pig  iron:  foundry.  No.  2... 
Pigiron:  gray  forge,South- 

em.  coke. 
Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 


Quicksilver 

Saws:  crosscut  . 


Saws:  hand.  No.  7 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2  . 


Silver:  bar,  fine. .. 
Spelter:  Western. 

Steel  blllete 

Steel  rails 


Steel  sheets:  black.  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig 

Tin  places:  domestic,  Bes- 
semer, coke,  14  by  20. 

Tin  plates:  Imported,  Bes- 
semer, coke,  I.  C,  14  by 
20. 

Trowels:  M.  C.  0.,  brick, 
lOt-inch. 

Vises:  solid  box,  60-lb 


Wood  screws:  l-ln.,No.lO, 

Sat  head. 
Zinc:  sheet 


AuglSW 

FebtoJulvl896, 
June  ln)7  to 
Jan  1900. 

Apr  1894  to  Dec 
1895,  Dec  1896 
to  Nov  1898. 

June  18M 

Jan,  Apr  1896... 

July  1894 


$1.6600 
.0292 

.1710 


10.0890-  .0900 
.ISi 


Jan  1890  to  Api 
lS95,HarlC9l 
to  June  1900. 

July  1896  toJune 
1897. 

Jan  1890  to  Not 
1896. 

Sept  1896 


Nov  1896  to  Jan 

1897. 
Jan  1898  to  Dec 

1901. 
Ju]ytoSeptlg96 

Deo  1896,  Aug 
1897,  Aug,  Dec 
1898. 

July  1897 

July  1898 

Jtme  1897 

May  1897 


Mar  1896  to  Dec 

1899 
Jan  to  Mar  1894. 
Uniform  during 

period. 
Jan  1891  to  Dec 

1901. 
Jan  1894  to  Mar 

1896. 

Feb  1898 

Feb  1895 

May  1897 

July  and  Nov 

1898. 

May  1897 

Oct  1896 

Apr  1898 


June    to    Aug 
1896,  Aug  1897, 

Uniform  during 

period. 
July  1897  to  Feb 

1899. 
Apr  to  Dec  1897. 

Mayl894 


Dec  1899  to  Mar 

1900. 
Feb  to  Hay  1900. 

Feb  to  Doc  1900. 


May  1899  . 
July  1890  . 


.11 

.1660 

.77 
.3500 
.0273-  .0275 
3.60 
.0750 
1.15 
1.36 

9.39 

11.26 

9.40-  9.50 
8.  CO 

1.23 

.46 
1.6088 

12.60 

7.46 

.64676 
.0816-    .0326 
18.96 
17.00 

.0180-    .0186 

.1270 

2.72J-2.77t 

3.70 

.34 

3.28 
.0800 
8.56 


July,  Oct  1890, 

Apr  1899. 
May  1896,  Feb 

1896. 

Nor  1899  to  Aug 

1900. 
May  1900  to  Dec 

1901. 
Oct  1890 


Oct  to  Dec  1890 . 
Sept  1895  to  June 

use. 

Hay  to  Nov  1896. 
Jan  and  Feb  1890 


KUDO 
.0430 

.2437 

.1926 
.2600 

.2000 

.2100 

1.10 
.4233 
10.0638- .0640 
6.40 
.0900 
2.90 
3.36-3.40 


Dec    1899    and 

Feb  1900. 
Nov  1899  to  Jan 

1900. 
No/and  Dec  1899 
Oct  1899 


Jane  1900  to  Dec 

1901. 
Oct  and  Nov  1890 
Uniform  during 

period. 
Jan  to  Dec  1890 

Oct  1899  to  Dec 
1901. 

Aug  1890 

May  1899 

Sept,  Oct  1899... 
Jan  1890 


Sept  1901 

Mar  1900 

Dec  1899  to  Sept 

1900. 
Apr,  Hay  1898 . 


Uniform  during 

period. 
July  to  Dec  1901 

Jan  1892  to  Har 

1894. 
June  1899 


25.00 

26.00 

23.00-23.26 
19.60 

1.46 

.79 
1.6088 

14.40 

9.12 

1.16995 
.0696-    .0700 
41.50 
36.25 

.OSTS 
.3426 
4.84 

5.60 

.34 
6.18 

.2100 
7.69 


loo  lbs 

Pair 

Bush 

Foonl 
Foonl 

PDoad 

Fair 

Doieo 
Eadi 
FooBd 
100  Ibi 

unn* 

100  Ib( 

Too 
Tod 

Too 

Too 

Eaek 

Poood 
E»ch 

Doiea 

Dossn 

Omiee 

FODlld 

Ton 
Tod 

Ftnod 
FDond 
100  Ua 

US  Da 

BmA 
Bwdi 
Oioa 
100 1I> 
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Brick:  common  domestic. 

Carbonate  of  lead:  Amer- 
ican, in  oil. 

Cement:  Portland,  Amer- 
ican. 


Sept  1894,  Sept 

190O. 
Feb  1894 


May  to  Dec  1901. 


K2e 
.0488 
tl.  70- 2.00 


FebtoAprlSSO. 

Not  1890  to  Jan 

1891. 
Apr  1900 


r.60 


12.20- 2.36 


M 

Poonl 

Batnl 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  dee  Table  I.  page  244  et  eeq.] 

I.IJ1IEBER  AND  BVIIiDING  nATEBIAI.8— Concluded. 


Article. 


Cement:  Rosendale . 
Dooio:  pine 


Hemlock 

Limfe:  Rockland,  common. 


LlnaeedoU:  raw. 


Maple:  hard 

Oak;  white,  plain 

Oak:  white,  qoartered ... 


Oxide  dl  zinc 

Pine:  white,  boards.  No.  2 

bam. 
Pine:  white,  boaids,  nppers 
Pine:  yellow 


Plate  glass:  polished,  on- 

sUvered,  area  3  to  K  sq. 

feet. 
Plate  glass:  polished,  an- 

sUvered,  area  S  to  10  sq. 

feet. 
Poplar 


Putty. 


Lowest 


Resin:  good,  strained. 

Shingles:  C}i>reaB 

Shingles,  white  pine. 
Spruce  

TU i. 


Tnrpentine:  spirits  of 

Window  glan:  American, 

single,  Ists,  6x8  to  10x16 

inch. 
Window  glass:  American, 

single.  Ids,  6x8  to  10xl& 


Date. 


Not  1898 

Last  qr  18(6, 1st 

8  qrs  18«7. 
Nov  1894  to  Jan 

1895. 
Septto  Dec  1896, 

July  to  Sept 


Feb  and  July 

1807 
JunetoSeptl901 
June  to  Ang  1901 
Jan.FeblfflO... 

Jan  to  June  1895. 
May  1897  to  Jan 

1890 
Jan  to  Nov  1890. 
Jan  to  Apr  1896, 

June  to  Not 

1897. 
1897 


1897. 


Sept  1897  to  Jan 

1899. 
JnlytoDeclBOl. 


Sept  1893 

Jan  to  Dec  1897.. 

Jan  1890 

July  to  Oct  1894. 

Sept  1893,  Dec 
1896  to    Hay 

^1894,  Jan  to 
Apr  1896,  June 
1896,  Apr  1898. 

Aug,  Sept  1896., 

MaytoJnlyl896 


July,  Ang  1892 . 


Price. 


$0.60 
.80 

S10.75-U.26 


24.00-27.00 
82.00-34.00 
47.00^8.00 

.0326 
16.00-16.00 

43.00-15.00 
16.50-16.00 


.20 


.82 


29.00-Sl.OO 


Highest. 


Date. 


Apr  1892 

Oct  to  Dec  1901 . 

Mar  to  May  1900. 

Jan  to  July,  Oct 
to  Nov  1890, 
Sept  1891,  Sept 
im  to  Apr 
1893,  May  im 

July  and  Aug 
1901. 

Apr  1900 

June  1900 

Nov  1899  to  May 
1900. 

Jan  to  June  1900. 

Nov  1899  to  Mar 
1901. 

Dec  1901 

Not  1899  to  May 
1900. 

1890 


1890. 


May,  June  1900 


1. 00 

2.36 

3.40-  8.S0 

11.60-12.60 

.90 


.0126  Jan  1900  to  Mar 
'      1901. 

May  1896 

Jan  to  Dec  1890 


Apr  to  Dec  1901. 
Mar  to  May  1900. 
Sept  1891 


.24      Apr  1900. 
1.8894  Apr  1901. 


1.2113  Apr  1901. 


Price. 


tl.20-«1.2S 
2.221 


18.00 
1.00 


.82 

27.00-32.00 
42.00-44.00 
66.00-70.00 

.0475 
21.50 

66.00 
21.00-23.00 


.70 

38.00-10.00 

.0190 

2.02t 
8.35 
4.25 
19.00-20.00 
2.00 


.66 
4.80 


Unit. 


Barrel 
Door 


Mfeet 
Barrel 


Oallon 

Mfeet 
M  feet 
M  feet 

Pound 
Mfeet 

Mfeet 
M  feet 


Sq.foot 

Sq.foot 

Mteet 

Pound 

Barrel 

M 

M 

Mfeet 

Barrel 


Oallon 
60  sq.ft. 


3.8250  50 sq.ft. 


DRCGS  AND  CKEiniCAI.S. 


Alcohol:  grain,  BM 

Alcohol:  wood,  rellned,96^ 


Alum:  lump 

Brimstone:  crude,  seconds 

Glycerin:   re8ned,  Amer- 
ican. 
MuriaUcacid:  20° 


Opium:  natural  (cases)  — 

Quinine:  American 

Sulphuric  acid:  66° 


Jan  to  May  1890. 
Not,  Dec  1896, 

Feb    to    Dec 

1901. 
Dec  1891  to  Feb 

1892. 
Sept,  Dec  1895, 

Feb,  Mar  1896. 
Aug  1894 


July  1896  to  Dec 
1896. 

Ang  1892 

Feb  to  July  1897, 

Nov  1890  to  Mar 
1891,  Apr  to 
Aug,  Oct,  Not 
im,  Jan  1896 
to  Not  1896. 


ti.ge 

.60 


.0146 
15.00 
.UJ 

.0075 

1.50 
.15 
.0070 


Dec  1901 

Feb  to  Sept  1893. 

Jan  to  June  1890. 

Apr  1891,  May 

1898. 
JanU>Apr,June 

to  Aug  1890. 
Nov,  Dec  1901... 


Aug  1898 

Apr  1899 

Nov   and   Dec 
1901. 


t2.58 
1.40 


.0188 

86.00 

.18 

.0186 

3.76 
.40 
.0140 


Gallon 
Gallon 


Pound 

Ton 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 
Ounce 
Pound 


3586— No.  39—02- 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Concluded. 

[For  a  moie  complete  description  o{  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 
HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Article. 

UniL 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Earthenware:         plates, 

July  1895  to  Dec 

10.3807 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

to.  4656 

Doien 

cream -colored. 

18y7. 

^^irtlicnware:         plates, 

July  1895  to  Dec 

.8991 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

.5096 

Doten 

white  granite. 

1897. 

lUirthenware:  teacupeand 

July  1895  to  Dec 

3.0907 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

3.7632 
12.00 

Uni« 

sHuccrs,  white  granite. 

1897. 

f'urniture:  bedroom  sets. 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 

8.75 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

Set 

UHh. 

1897. 

1892. 

Klimiture:    chairs,    bed- 

Jan 1897  to  Sept 

5.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

8.00 

Doten 

room,  maple. 

1898. 

Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen. 

Jan  to  Sept  1898. 

3.2.") 

Jan  to  Not  1900. 

6.25 

Doien 

I'urniture:  tables, kitchen. 

Jan  1896  to  June 
1899. 

13.80 

Dee  1899  to  Dec 
1901. 

15.60 

Dozen 

Olassware:  nappies,  4-in. . . 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 
1900. 

.10 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

.14 

Doten 

Glassware:  pitchers,  l-gal- 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

1.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

1.30 

Boxen 

lon,  common. 

1900. 

UlHj«ware:    tumblers,     i- 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

.13 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.20 

Doxeu 

pint,  common. 

Table    cutlery:    carvers. 

1897  to  1901 

.75 

1893 

.95 

Set 

stag  handles. 
Table  cutlery:  knivesand 
forks,  cocobolo  handles. 

1897.. 

5.00 

1890,1891 

7.76 

Gross 

Wooden  ware;  pails,  oak- 

Apr  1895  to  Jan 

1.10 

Jan  to  Nov  1890. 

1.60 

Iknen 

grained.  • 

1896,  Feb   to 
May  1898. 
Oct  18W  to  Nov 

Wooden  ware:  tubs,  oak- 

1.25 

Jan  1890  to  Aug 

1.65 

Nen  of 

grained. 

1899. 

1891. 

3 

jmSCEIiliANEOUS. 

Cotton-eeed  meal 

Feb  1895 

$16.00-417.00 

Mar  1893 

«29.SO-«30.00 

2.000  Iba 

Cotton-seed  oil:    summer 

Nov  and    Dec 

.211 

Feb  1898 

.61 

Gallon 

yellow,  prime. 

1897. 

Jute:  raw 

Dec  1894,  Mar, 

.«ij    -.03J 

Mar  1892 

.0(1    -.051 

Pound 

Apr,  May  1895. 

Malt:  Western  made 

July  1897 

.50     -.53 

Apr  to  Aug  1891. 

.95    -1.00 

Bushel 

I'aper:  news 

Oct  1899 

.0175  -.0200 

Jan  1890 

.0875  -.0I.» 

Pound 

Taper:  wrapping,  manila . 

Apr  1898 

.0375  -.0400 

SeptlS98 

.0600  -.067^ 

Pound 

l^roof  spirits 

l9twkJanto3d 

1.0300 

1st  to  4th  wk 

1.8200 

GalloD 

wk  May  1K90. 

Dec  1901. 

llope:  manila,  |-in 

Aug,  Sept  1896. 
Sept.  Oct  1897. 

.0591 

Dec  1899 

.1576 

PiMind 

Itiibber:  Para  Island,  fine . 

Sept  1891 

.60      -.63 

Dec   1899,    Apr 

1900. 
Apr  to  Dec  1901.. 

1.07    -1.08 

Pound 

goap:  castile,mottled,  pure 

Mav  1895  to  Nov 

lS96,  Mar  1897. 

Aug;  Sept,  Oct 

.05 

.061 

Pound 

gtarch:    laundry,     large 

.0275 

Nov   and    Dec 

.0488 

Pound 

lump. 

1890. 

Tobacco:  plug.  Horseshoe, 

July,  Aug  1892, 

.36 

Jan  to  July  1901. 

.47 

Pound 

bright. 

Oct    1896    to 
May  1897. 
Jan  1890  to  June 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granu- 

.50 

July  1898  to  Dec 
1901. 

.56 

Pound 

lated.  Seal  of  N.  C. 

1898. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  lowest  or  highest  price  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,  in  some  ca^es  but  a  few 
days  or  even  a  part  of  a  day.  The  groups  of  farm  products  and  food, 
etc.,  show  the  widest  variations.  Good  to  choice  steers  varied  from 
^.00-$3.90  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  18D0,  to  *6.65-f6.40  on 
the  first  three  Tuesdays  of  October,  1899.  Corn  ranged  from  19^-20 
cents  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to  $0.48i-$1.00  the  fifth 
Tuesday  of  May,  1892,  the  high  price  being  due  to  an  attempt  to  corner 
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corn  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  failure  of  those  interested  in  the 
corner  to  take  ail  corn  offered  at  the  high  price,  however,  and  the 
rumor  that  they  had  failed,  resulted  in  a  drop  from  $1.00  to  48i  cents 
within  a  few  hours.  Cotton  varied  from  S^V  cents  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  February  and  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  November,  1898, 
to  12\i  cents  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  May,  1890,  and  this  high  price 
was  almost  equaled  in  January,  1901,  when  cotton  was  quoted  at  12 
cents,  due  to  speculation  and  an  attempted  corner,  which  was  broken 
by  the  spinners  offering  their  supplies  of  cotton  for  sale.  Heavy  hogs 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1896,  were  $2.50-$3.15  and  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  February,  1893,  $8.10-$8.65.  Hops  ranged  from  6-7 
cents  in  September,  1896,  to  45-47  cents  in  November,  1890.  Oats 
ranged  from  141  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to 
54f  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  1891.  Native  sheep  ranged 
from  $0.75-«3.26  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  October,  1894,  to  $5.25- 
$6.65  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  May,  1892.  Western  sheep  show  a  sim- 
ilar range.  Wheat  ranged  from  483— 49f  cents  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
January,  1895,  to  $1.73-$1.86  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1898.  The 
high  price  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  attempt  to  control  the  price 
of  that  commodity  and  also  to  some  extent  to  the  war  with  Spain  and 
the  fear  of  other  foreign  complications.  The  most  marked  variations 
in  the  food  group  are  in  fresh  vegetables,  onions  having  varied  from 
$0.50-$l  in  May,  1896,  to  $5-$10  in  February,  1890,  and  potatoes 
from  10-15  cents  the  third  week  of  May  and  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  June,  1896,  to  $1.10-$1.35  the  second  week  of  June,  1891. 
Currants  and  dried  apples  show  wide  variations.  Eggs  varied  from 
lOi-lOi  cents  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1897,  to  42-43  cents  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January,  1893;  eggs  also  show  a  decided  rise  in  February, 
1899,  the  price  on  the  first  Tuesday  being  19i  cents  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  30-31  cents,  the  rise  being  due  to  the  small  supply  on  account 
of  the  severe  storms  and  blockaded  condition  of  roads.  Almost  all  the 
articles  in  the  food  group  show  wide  variations,  which  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  foregoing  table.  In  the  cloths  and  clothing  group  the 
variations  are  not  so  marked,  as  the  price  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
this  group  depend  more  largely  upon  the  cost  of  labor  of  producing 
them.  Print  cloths  varied  from  1.875  cents  the  second  week  of  May, 
1898,  to  4.063  cents  the  second  week  of  December,  1892.  Of  the  raw 
materials  in  this  group  wool,  medium  fleece,  scoured,  varied  from  29.03 
cents  in  June,  1895,  and  June  to  September,  1896,  to  62. 10  cents  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  November,  1890.  In  the  fuel  and  lighting  group 
Youghiogheny  coal  varied  from  4i-4f  cents  (per  bushel)  in  March  and 
April,  1899,  to  11  cents  in  November,  1891;  coke  from  92  cents  in  April 
and  May,  1894,  to  $3.25-$4.25  in  March  and  April,  1900;  and  petro- 
leum, crude,  from  51f  cents  in  October,  1892,  to  $1.79  in  April,  1895. 
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In  the  group  of  metals  and  implements  best  refined  bar  iron  varied 
from  0.95  cent  (per  pound)  in  July,  1897,  to  2.60  cents  in  October,  1899; 
t)arb  wire  from  $1.65  in  August,  1897,  to  $i.l3  in  December,  1899,  to 
March,  1900;  while  bar  silver  varied  from  54.576  cents  in  February, 
1898,  to  $1.16995  in  August,  1890.  In  lumber  and  building  material 
Rosendale  cement,  doors,  linseed  oil,  plate  glass,  resin,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  window  glass  varied  widel}'.  In  drugs  and  chemicals  opium  shows 
the  greatest  variation — from  $1.50  in  August,  1892,  to  $3.75  in  August, 
1898.  In  the  miscellaneous  group  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  oil, 
news  paper,  and  rope  show  wide  variations. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  method  of  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  of  cut  and 
wire  nails  and  the  diflSculties  encountered  in  securing  satisfactory  quo- 
tations of  prices  for  this  commoditj',  it  has  been  thought  best  to  intro- 
duce here  a  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the  same,  together  with 
such  tables,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  matter.  The  nail  trade  makes  use  of  what  is  termed  a  nail  card. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  scale  of  prices,  agreed  upon  by  the  different 
manufacturers  who  are  members  of  the  nail  association,  and  is  followed 
generally  by  the  trade.  A  copy  of  both  the  cut  and  wire  nail  cards  of 
December  1,  1896,  which  are  still  in  use,  follows: 

NATIONAL  NAIL  CARD  SCALE  OF  EXTRAS  ADOPTED  AT  NEW  YORK  DECEMBER  1, 1896. 


Cut  nails. 

Price 
above 
base 
per  100- 
pound 
keg. 

Wlte  .lails. 

Price 

above 

base 

per  100- 

poond 

keg. 

Oammon,/enee,  and  hook-liecul  brad*. 
20d.  to60d 

Base. 

to.  05 
.10 
.20 
.30 
.45 
.70 

.15 
.25 
.35 
.50 
.70 
1.00 

.60 
.66 
1.00 

.10 

Cbmmon,  fence,  footing,  and  eomman  trad*. 
20d.  tofiOd 

Baxe. 

10<l.  to  16d 

lOd.  tol6d 

to  06 

M  and  9d 

8d.  andOd 

.10 

6d  and  7d 

fid. and  7d 

ao 

4d.  and6d 

.80 

M 

3d 

.46 

2d 

2d 

-TO 

Barbed  comnum  and  barbed  ear. 
Advance  over  common 

.15 

COHng,  Nxr,  and  finWiiwg. 
lOd.  and  larger 

Oaxing  and  tmoolh  box. 
lOd.  and  larger 

IS 

8(1.  and  9d 

8d.  and9d 

.25 

fid  an<l  7d 

6d.  and  7d 

36 

4d  and  •'>d 

4d.and6d 

.."iO 

M , 

3d 

.70 

2d 

2d 

1.00 

Fine. 
4d 

Barbed  box. 
Advance  over  smooth 

Pine. 

8d 

2d 

SpOe*. 
All  sizes 

.15 
.50 

8d 

i.oe 

2d 

Allilzes 

.10 
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KATIONAL  NAIL  CARD  SCALE  OF  EXTRAS  ADOPTED  AT  NEW  YORK  DECEMBER  1, 

1896— Concluded. 


Cat  nails. 


Price 
above 

base 
per  100- 
pound 

keg. 


LigU  barrd  and  lining. 

Hneh 

l-tach 

Hnch 

Common  barrel,  roofing,  and  cooper. 

U-tneh 

ll-lnch 

IJ-lDCh 

H-toch 

l-ineh 

Hneh 

Hnch 

CZtncA,  ear,  and  boat. 

I-inch  and  laiger 

24  and  2|-inch 

2aDd2i-inch 

li  and  It-inch 

li-inob 

IJ-Inch 

l-inch 

J-lnch 

Hneh 


Aiiil  buUt/or  jUumbert  lue 
(made  to  <    '     ' 


>  order). 


Stating. 

U 

M.  and  fid 

Sd 

ad 


«e.8o 

1.00 
1.20 


.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.85 
1.00 


.85 

.45 

.55 

.65 

.85 

.95 

1.05 

1.20 

1.85 


IHnch . 

IJ-lnch . 
I  IHnch . 

U-lnch . 

1-inch.. 

i-lnch . . 
I  }-inch  .. 


,  lOd.  and  larger . 
I  8d.  and9d 

6d.  and7d 

4d.and5d 

8d 

2d 


Wire  nails. 


Barrel. 


Smooth  finishing. 


Lining. 


1-lnch  . 
{-inch  . 
i-lnch  . 


Saried  roofing. 


2-inch  .. 
l)-inch  . 
IHnch  . 
IHnch  . 
I  IHnch  . 
1-lnch  .. 
{-inch  ., 
Hnch.. 


SlaKng. 


6d 

4d.  and  5d . 

3d 

2d 


Barred  doteel  pint. 


IHuch . 
li-inch . 
li-inch . 
IHnch . 
1-inch .. 
Hnch . . 
Hnch.. 
I-lnch.. 


Price' 
above 

base 
per  100- 
pound 

keg. 


to.  30 
.40 
.SO 
.60 
.70 
.85 
1.00 


.26 
.85 
.45 
.65 
.86 
1.15 


.80 
1.00 
1.20 


.86 
.45 
.46 
.56 


.60 
.66 
.76 


.30 
.40 


.80 


1.00 
1.00 
1. 00 
1.16 
1.25 
1.50 
1.76 
2.00 


It  is  seen  that  certain  sizes,  twentypenny  to  sixtypenny  common, 
fence,  flooring,  and  common  brads,  are  termed  "base,"  and  all  other 
sizes  are  placed  at  a  fixed  amount  above  base.  Prices  quoted  for  nails 
are  either  stated  or  understood  by  the  trade  to  be  base  prices.  The 
base  price  for  wire  nails  in  December,  1901,  was  $2.10  per  keg.  For 
tenpenny  the  buyer  must  pay  5  cents  advance  above  base,  or  $2.15 
per  keg;  for  eightpenny,  10  cents  above  base,  or  $2.20  per  keg;  and 
for  twopenny  smooth  finishing,  $1.15  above  base,  or  $3.26  per  keg. 
Until  superseded  by  another  nail  card  these  advances  above  base  remain 
the  same,  while  the  fluctuations  in  price  relate  to  the  base  sizes,  and  of 
coarse  affect  all  sizes.  Several  nail  cards  have  been  in  use  during  the 
12  years  from  1890  to  1901.    The  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards, 
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and  also  the  advance  for  the  different  sizes  of  common  and  fence  nails, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

BASE  SIZES  AND  ADVANCE  ABOVE  BASE  PRICE  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  COMMON 
AND  FENCE  NAILS  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  NAIL  CARDS  IN  USE  FROM  1890tolS01. 


Slxe. 


Cut  nails. 


Card 
adopted 
Oct.  22. 

1889. 


Card 
adopted 
Mar.  13, 

1890. 


Card 
adopted 
Feb.  21, 


Card 
adopted 
July  18, 

1895. 


Card 
adopted 
Dec.  1, 

1896. 


Wlrenalli. 


Card 
adopted 
June  1, 

1889. 


Card 
adopted 
Apr.  11, 

1892. 


Card    I    Card 
adopted;  adopted 
July  19, 1   Decl, 

1895. 


60d 
50d 
40d 
30d 
20d 
16d 
12d 
lOd 
9d. 
8d. 
7d. 
6d. 
Sd. 
4d. 
Sd. 
2d. 


to.  25 

.10 

[Ba£e. 

.10 
.26 

.40 

.00 

1.60 
1.50 


^Baae. 
to.  05 


1.05  1 
.10  I 


Base, 
to.  10 
.25 


.15 

.20 
.26 

.40 


1.00 
1.S0 


.46 

.50 
.60 

.75 

.90 

1.20 
1.60 


(a) 
to.  50 

.60 
.75 

.90 

1.20 
1.60 


Base. 


to.  06 

.10 


Base, 
to.  10 

\       •=» 

.80 
\       .85 

.40 
.60 


.90 

1.50 
2.00 


Base, 
to.  10 
.25 

.36 
.46 

.60 


.75 

.90 

1.20 
1.60 


(a) 
t0.50 

.60 
.75 

.90 

1.20 
1.60 


•0.06 

.10 
.20 

.» 

.45 

.70 


a  No  base  size;  all  nails  sold  at  an  advance  above  base  price. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  base  has  changed  at  various  times  during 
the  period,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  so-called  base  prices  show  prices 
of  entirely  different  nails  from  time  to  time,  and  are  of  no  value  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  trend  of  prices  during  the  period  of  twelve 
years.  The  base  prices  of  cut  nails  under  the  card  of  October  22, 1889, 
for  example,  were  for  twelvepenny  to  sixteenpenny  nails;  under  the 
card  of  March  13, 1890,  the  base  prices  were  for  fiftypenny  to  sixty- 
penny  nails;  under  the  card  of  February  21, 1893,  base  prices  were  for 
sixtypenny  nails;  under  the  card  of  July  18,  1895,  they  were  for  no 
size,  as  the  base  price  was  quoted  and  all  nails  were  sold  at  an  advance 
above  base;  and  under  the  card  of  December  1,  1896,  base  prices  were 
for  twentypenny  to  sixtypenny  nails. 

After  consultation  with  several  of  the  leading  dealers  and  experts  in 
the  nail  and  metal  trade  it  was  decided  to  show  the  prices  of  eight- 
penny  nails  for  the  whole  period  and  compute  relative  prices  from  the 
prices  of  those  nails,  that  size  and  the  tenpenny  being  used  in  greater 
quantities  than  any  other  sizes,  and  the  advance  above  base  for  eight- 
penny  nails  on  the  various  cards  corresponding  more  closely  to  the 
"average  above  base"  (as  explained  below)  than  did  the  advance  for 
any  other  size.  The  prices  of  eightpenny  nails  shown  in  Table  I  and 
subsequent  tables  are,  then,  the  base  prices  of  naUs  increased  by  the 
amount  above  base  charged  for  eightpenny  nails  according  to  tiie 
various  nail  cards.  Thus  the  base  prices  of  eightpenny  cut  nails  for 
the  period  from  January,  1890,  to  February,  1893,  were  increased  by 
25  cents  per  keg;  for  the  period  from  March,  1893,  to  November,  1896, 
by  60  cents;  and  for  the  period  from  December,  1896,  to  December, 
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1901,  by  10  cents.     The  same  method  was  followed  in  computing  prices 
of  eightpenny  wire  nails. 

In  order  to  render  clear  the  steps  taken  in  securing  the  actual  prices 
of  nails  of  the  two  descriptions  used,  the  base  prices  of  both  cut  and 
wire  nails  are  given  in  the  following  table.  These  base  figures  show 
the  prices  quoted  by  the  trade,  and  while  they  could  not,  for  reasons 
heretofore  explained,  be  used  in  computing  relative  prices,  they  form 
the  basis  on  which  is  calculated  the  actual  prices  as  given  in  Table  I. 

NAILS:  CUT,  BASE  SIZES. 

[Price  per  100-ponnd  keg  on  the  1st  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the 
Iron  Age.    For  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards,  see  page  228.] 


Month. 

1890. 

18S1. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1896. 

January  ......... 

t2.35 
2.50 
2.85 
2.15 
1.90 
1.90 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
n.  86- 1.90 
1.86 
1.80-1.86 

»1.65.»1.60 
1.55-  1.60 
1.60-1.65 
1.55-  1.60 
1.55-1.60 
1.55-  1.60 
1.55-  1.60 
1.55-  1.60 
1.55-  1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55-1.60 

«1.55  -$1.60 
1.66-  1.60 
1.474-  1.60 

1.50 

1.60 
1.474-  1.60 
1.60-1.65 
1.474-  1.50 

1.50 
1.60  -  1.55 

1.80 
1.424-  1.45 

«1.424-«.46 
1.424-  1.45 
1.25 
1.124 
1.15 
1.10 
1.06 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00  -  1.05 
1.00 
1.00 

to.  90 

$1.00-  1.05 

1.00-1.05 

.95 

.85-    .90 

.95-1.00 

.95 

.90-    .95 

.90-    .95 

.85 

.90 

.80-    .85 

80.80 

Februarr 

March 

.80 
.80 

April 

.80 

Miy.:"." 

.75 

1.05 

July 

1.80 

1.80 

September 

1.80 
2.00 

November 

December 

2.00 
2.00 

Nearly  average  .. 

2.0875 

1.5833 

'     1.5083 

1.1396 

.9271 

1.3250 

Month. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Januarv  ......... 

t2.00 
2.00 
2.15 
2.16 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
1.45 

n.30-(1.36 
1.20-  1.25 

1.25-  1.30 

1.26-  1.30 
1.20-  1.25 
1.25-  1.30 
1.20-  1.25 
1.15-  1.20 
1.20-1.25 

1.28 
1.16-1.18 
1.10-1.15 

«.10-»1.124 

1.124-  1.16 

1.10-1.15 

1.10  -  1.124 

1.074-1.10 

1.074-  1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10-1.124 

1.074-  1.10 

$1.124-«l.ie 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60-1.70 
1.65 
2.00 
2.00 
2.15 
2.40 
2.45 
2.50 
2.46 

t2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.05 
2.05 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 

11.95 

February  

March 

2.00 
2.00 

April 

2.00 

^.::::......... 

2.00 

2.00 

July 

2.00 

2.00 

September 

October 

2.06 
2.05 

November 

December 

2.05 
2.05 

Yearly  avenge  .. 

2.1M2 

1.2329 

1.0927 

1.9240 

2.1500 

2.0126 

NAILS;  WIRE,  BASE  SIZES. 

[Price  per  lOO-ponnd  keg  on  the  1st  of  eaeh  month  f.  o.  b..  mills  or  Pittsburg:  quotations  from  the 
Iron  Age.    For  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards,  see  page  228.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

January. ......... 

•2.85-82.90 

2.85-2.90 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30-2.35 

2.25 

2.25 

2.35-2.40 

2.40-2.46 

235 

2.25 

2.20 

82.05 

•2.10-  2.15 

2.10-  2.15 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

1.95-  2.00 

1.90-  1.95 

1.90 

1.85 

81.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.66 

•1.66-1.60 

1.60-  1.66 

1.65-  1.70 

1.60-1.65 

1.65-  1.60 

•1.40 
1.40 
1.45 
1.56 
1.56 
1.40 
1.36 
1.35 
81.40-  1.45 
1.35-1.40 
1.25 
1.20 

81.10 

81.10-  1.15 

1.05 

1.00-1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10-1.15 

1.05 

1.00 

.95-  1.05 

.90 

80. 824-80.  .-('i 

February  

March 

.ao 
.90 

Aoril 

.90 

MiyI::::..::::::: 

.85-    .90 

June............. 

1.20 

JulT 

1.55 

AUgOJSt 

2.05 

September 

October 

2.25 
2.26 

November 

December 

1.80                  1.50 
1.75                  1.45 

2.25 
2.25 

Yearly  average  .. 

2.4616 

1.9667  1             1.6229 

1.3917 

1.0521 

1.6177 
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NAILS:  WIRE,  BASE  SIZES— Ck>nclude<). 

[Price  per  IQO-pound  keg  on  the  Ist  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  PlttsburK;  quotations  from  the 
Iron  Age.    For  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards,  see  page  228.] 


Month. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

UOL 

•2.25 
2.28 
2.40 
2.40 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.65 
2.56 
2.56 
2.86 
1.26 

S1.40-«1.46 
1.80-  1.85 
1.40 
1.46 
1.35 
1.35-  1.40 
1.30 
1.25 
1.40 
1.60 
1.46 
1.40 

•1.46 
1.46 
1.60 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.80 
1.26 

•1.86 
1.60 
1.85 
2.00 
2.10 
2.35 
2.35 
2.50 
2.65 
2.80 
2.95 
2.95 

•3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

•2.20 

February  

March 

2.30 
2.30 

April 

2.30 

May 

2.30 

June 

2.30 

July 

2.30 

2.30 

September 

2.30 
2.80 

November 

December 

•2.15-2.20 
2.10 

Yearly  average  . . 

2.8667 

1.8854 

1.3375 

2.2875 

2.5833                 2.2646 

Owing  to  another  custom  which  obtains  in  the  nail  trade,  and  more 
especially  in  the  cut-nail  trade,  objection  may  be  made  to  the  prices 
of  eightpenny  nails  as  shown  in  Table  I.  On  some  of  the  earlier  cards 
the  prices  of  the  large  nails  were  very  little  above  base,  while  prices  of 
the  smaller  nails  were  considerably  above  base.  Under  the  card  of 
March  13,  1890,  fortypenny  nails  were  5  cents  above,  while  twopenny 
were  $1.50  above.  Under  the  card  of  December  1,  1896,  fortypenny 
were  included  in  base  and  twopenny  were  70  cents  above  base.  It  is 
said  by  nail  manufacturers  that  an  order  for  100  kegs  of  fortypenny 
nails  from  the  card  of  March  13, 1890,  would  have  meant  a  loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  while  an  order  for  100  kegs  of  twopenny  nails  from  the 
same  card  would  have  meant  a  decided  profit.  To  prevent  such  loss 
manufacturers  felt  compelled  to  refuse  orders  unless  the  nails  ordered 
averaged  a  certain  amount  above  base.  This  amount  varied  from  time 
to  time,  being  generally  30  to  35  cents  on  cut  nails  in  1891  and  1892 
and  66  to  60  cents  in  1894  and  1895.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  nail 
card  an  effort  was  made  to  arrange  the  prices  of  the  various  sizes  more 
nearly  according  to  the  cost  of  material  and  manufacture,  and  thus 
prevent  the  consideration  of  an  average  above  base,  but  these  efforts 
were  not  successful  except  in  the  case  of  the  card  of  1896 — the  one 
now  in  use.  It  is  said,  however,  by  dealers  that  ordere  for  such  an 
assortment  as  a  dealer  would  want  in  stock  would  have  been  filled  by 
manufacturers.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  tendency  of  inde- 
pendent companies  to  manufacture  largely  the  nails  in  which  there 
was,  under  former  card.s,  a  decided  profit,  and  then  to  undersell  slightly 
the  manufacturers  who  belonged  to  the  association,  doubtless  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  led  to  the  decided  reduction  in  price  of  the  small 
rails  on  the  card  of  December  1,  1896,  and  also  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  quoting  the  different  sizes  at  more  nearly  their  real  value. 

From  the  last  of  May,  1895,  until  November,  1896,  the  prices  and 
output  of  both  cut  and  wire  nails  were,  to  a  large  extent,  controlled 
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by  the  Cut  and  Wire  Nail  Association.  This  association  was  dissolved 
in  December,  1896.  In  January,  1899,  practically  absolute  control  of 
the  wire-nail  trade  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  company,  and  from 
that  time  until  April,  1900,  the  prices  of  both  wire  and  cut  nails  show 
a  gradual  advance.  On  April  21,  1900,  the  controlling  company  cut 
their  price  of  wire  nails  $1  per  keg,  and  cut  nails,  of  course,  followed 
to  some  extent  this  drop  in  price. 

Table  II. — Base  prices  {average  price  for  1890-1899),  average  yearly 
prices,  and  relative  prices  of  commodities,  1890  to  1901,  pages  ^56  to  ^73. 
This  table  shows  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for 
the  10-year  period,  1890-1899),  the  average  price  for  each  of  the  12 
years  from  1890  to  1901,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  year.  The 
average  price  for  each  year  was  obtained,  as  has  heretofore  been 
explained,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  each  year  as 
shown  in  Table  I  by  the  number  of  quotations  for  each  year.  The 
average  price  for  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  10.  This 
•  average  price  for  10  years  has  been  adopted  as  the  base  for  all  relative 
prices.  For  the  10  articles  which  do  not  show  prices  for  the  entire 
period  of  10  years,  1890  to  1899,  the  base  in  each  case  is  the  average 
of  the  years  prior  to  and  including  1899,  and  for  imported  tin  plat«8 
the  averag'e  of  1890  to  1898.  In  explanation  of  the  term  base  or 
standard  as  used  in  connection  with  relative  prices  or  index  numbers, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  reducing  a  series  of  actual  prices  to  relative 
prices  a  base  must  first  be  chosen,  and  this  may  be  either  a  single  quo- 
tation, tiie  average  price  for  one  year,  or  the  average  for  two  or  more 
years.  If  the  price  for  a  single  year  is  chosen,  it  is  essential  that  that 
year  be  a  normal  one,  for  if  prices  are  high  in  the  year  chosen  for  the 
base  any  subsequent  fall  will  be  unduly  emphasized,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  prices  are  low  any  subsequent  rise  will  be  emphasized. 
Upon  examination  of  the  prices  involved  in  this  compilation  it  was 
found  that  a  normal  condition  as  regards  prices  for  all  commodities 
was  found  in  none  of  the  y«irs  from  1890  to  1901.  For  this  reason  it 
was  decided  that  an  average  price  for  a  number  of  years  would  better 
reflect  average  or  approximately  normal  conditions  and  form  a  more 
satisfactory  base  than  would  the  price  for  way  single  year.  The  period 
chosen  as  this  base  was  that  from  1890  to  1899 — a  period  of  10  years. 
The  average  price  for  the  base  period  was  found,  as  previously  stated, 
by  adding  together  the  average  prices  for  all  of  the  10  yeai's  and 
dividing  by  10.  , 

The  relative  prices  as  shown  in  this  and  succeeding  tables  have  been 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner  and  represent  simply  the  percentage 
which  each  yearly  price  is  of  the  base  price,  as  heretofore  described. 
The  average  price  for  the  first  10  years  of  the  period,  or  the  base, 
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always  represents  100,  and  the  percentages  for  each  year  enable  the 
reader  to  measure  readily  the  rise  and  fall,  from  year  to  year,  of  the 
prices  of  each  single  commodity,  of  any  group  of  commodities,  or  of 
all  the  261  commodities  involved.  These  commodities  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  under  each  of  the  nine  genei-al  groups  as  in 
Table  I. 

In  order  that  the  method  pursued  may  be  more  readily  understood, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  itself  *as  given  on  pages  456  to  473. 
Taking  up  the  first  commodity  shown,  barley,  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  per  bushel  for  the  base  period,  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  was 
45.34  cents;  the  average  price  for  1890  was  50.62  cents;  that  for  1891 
was  60.98  cents;  that  for  1892,  50.85  cents,  etc.  The  relative  price 
for  the  base  period,  as  heretofore  explained,  is  always  placed  at  100 
and  is  so  given  in  the  table.  The  relative  price  for  1890  is  shown  to 
be  111.6,  or  11.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  base  or  aveiuge  for  the  10 
years.  In  1891  the  relative  price  reached  134.5,  or  34.5  per  cent  above 
the  base;  in  1892  the  relative  price  dropped  to  112.2,  or  butl2.2  per  cent 
above  the  base;  in  1893  it  dropped  still  further  to  103.3,  or  but  3.3  per 
cent  above  the  base;  in  1894  it  rose  to  113.2,  or  13.2  per  cent  above  the 
base;  in  1895  it  dropped  to  94.8,  or  5.2  per  cent  below  the  base;  in 
1896  it  reached  the  lowest  point  shown,  65.7,  or  34.3  per  cent  below 
the  base;  from  that  point  it  gradually  rose  during  the  remaining  years 
of  the  period,  reaching  129.8  in  1901,  or  29.8  per  cent  above  the  base. 
The  figui'es  in  each  case  were  secured  according  to  the  method  already 
explained,  that  for  1890  being" expressed  as  follows: 

Average  price  for  base  period 10. 4534 

Average  price  for  1890 ; 5082 

Relative  price  for  base  period 100.0 

Relative  price  for  1890 111.6 

The  remainder  of  the  table  may  be  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  value  of  prices  given  in  this  relative  form,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  consists  in  the  means  afforded  for  tracing  and  measuring  the 
changes  from  year  to  year  or  from  period  to  period,  and  in  the  com- 
bination of  prices  of  a  sufficient  number  of  commodities  to  show  the 
general  price  level.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  system  of  rela- 
tive prices  of  representative  commodities  will  enable  one  to  trace  the 
causes  of  changes  in  the  general  price  level  or  to  determine  the  effect 
of  such  changes  on  any  class  of  consumers  or  on  all  consumers.  The 
use  of  such  a  system  is  to  show  the  general  course  of  prices  from 
year  to  year  of  one  commodity,  of  a  group  of  commodities,  or  of  all 
commodities. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  way  to  go  into  the  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  prices  as  thej 
actually  prevailed  in  the  market.    The  relative  prices  or  index  num 
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bers  rnusl^  be  accepted  merely  as  showing  the  course  of  prices  both 
of  the  individual  articles  and  the  market  in  general.  The  causes  are 
too  complex,  the  relative  influence  of  each  too  uncertain,  in  some  cases 
involving  too  many  economic  questions,  to  permit  their  examination 
in  connection  with  the  present  article.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  influences  that  have  been  mentioned  as  explaining  the 
changes  in  prices.  Such  are:  Variations  in  harvest,  which  not  only 
restrict  or  increase  the  supply  and  consequently  tend  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  price  of  a  commodity,  but  also  restrict  or  increase,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  purchasing  power  of  such  communities  as 
are  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  commodity;  changes  in 
demand  due  to  change  in  fashions,  seasons,  etc. ;  legislation  altering 
internal-revenue  taxes,  import  duties,  or  bounties;  use  of  substitutes, 
as,  for  instance,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  will  cause  an  increased 
con.sumption  of  pork  and  mutton,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  probable 
increase  in  the  price  of  both  pork  and  mutton;  improvements  in  methods 
of  production  which  will  tend  either  to  give  a  better  article  for  the 
same  price  or  an  equal  article  for  a  lower  price;  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation or  handling;  speculative  manipulation  of  supply;  commercial 
panic  or  depression;  overproduction;  organization  or  combination  of 
mills  or  producers,  thus  enabling,  on  one  hand,  a  greater  or  less  control 
of  prices  or,  on  the  other  hand,  economies  in  production  or  in  ti"ans- 
portation  charges  through  the  ability  to  supply  the  article  from  the 
point  of  production  or  manufactui'e  nearest  the  purchaser.  So  far  as 
individual  commodities  are  concerned,  no  conclusion  can  safely  be 
formed  as  to  causes  without  an  examination  of  the  possible  influence 
of  several — in  some  cases  perhaps  all — of  these  causes.  For  example, 
the  various  internal-revenue  and  tariff  acts  have,  in  a  marked  degree, 
no  doubt  affected  the  prices  of  proof  spirits,  of  tobacco,  and  of  sugar. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been  alone  in  their  influences, 
and  it  probably  would  not  in  all  cases  be  accurate  to  give  the  change 
of  tax  or  duty  as  representing  the  measure  of  a  certain  and  definite 
influence  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities. 

It  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  the  commodities  in  order  that  a  simple  average  of  their  relative 
prices  shall  show  a  general  price  level.  In  the  present  compilation 
261  commodities  are  shown,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  select  only  impoi*tant  and  representative  articles  in  each 
group.  The  number  of  articles  included  is  larger  than  has  heretofore 
been  used  in  similar  compilations,  but  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
articles  carefully  selected  minimizes  the  effect  on  the  general  price 
level  of  an  unusual  change  in  the  price  of  one  article  or  of  a  few  articles. 
It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  series  of  prices  has  been  given  in 
the  case  of  articles  of  great  importance.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  due  weight  to  these  important  commodities,  no  other 
method  of  accomplishing  this  having  been  found  satisfactory  in  this 
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country.  The  same  means  have  been  employed  by  ;Mr.  Sa^ierbeck  ii 
his  English  prices,  as  previously  explained,  and  the  approximate  accu 
rac}'  of  the  same,  as  an  indication  of  the  variation  of  prices,  has  beei 
proved  by  varioas  tests  based  on  the  amount  of  production,  etc. 

Various  methods  of  weighting  have  been  attempted  in  connectioi 
with  previous  compilations  of  relative  prices.  One  method  employe! 
by  European  statisticians  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  each  com 
modity  by  its  annual  consumption  by  the  entire  nation,  the  annual  con 
sumption  being  found  by  adding  to  the  home  production  the  amoun 
imported  and  subtracting  the  amount  exported.  The  impossibility  o 
securing  even  approximately  accurate  figures  for  annual  consumptioi 
in  the  United  States  of  the  commodities  included  in  this  compilatioi 
renders  this  method  unavailable  here.  The  method  employed  in  th 
Aldrich  report  consisted  in  giving  to  the  various  commodities  o 
groups  of  commodities  an  importance  based  upon  their  consumptioi 
in  normal  families.  There  are,  of  course,  many  commodities  whos 
importance  can  not  be  measured  by  this  method.  It  has  been  though 
best  in  the  present  series  of  index  numbers,  after  a  careful  considera 
tion  of  all  methods  of  weighting,  simply  to  use  a  large  number  o 
representative  staple  articles,  selecting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  t 
make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weight  themselves.  Upon  a  casus 
examination  it  may  seem  that  by  this  method  a  comparatively  unin 
portant  commodity,  such,  for  instance,  as  cotton-seed  meal,  has  bee 
given  the  same  weight  or  importance  as  one  of  the  more  importar 
commodities,  such  as  wheat.  A  closer  examination,  however,  show 
that  cotton-seed  meal  enters  into  no  other  commodity  under  conside] 
ation,  while  wheat  is  not  only  quoted  as  the  raw  material,  but  entei 
into  the  two  descriptions  of  wheat  flour,  the  two  descriptions  c 
crackers,  and  the  three  descriptions  of  loaf  bread. 

Table  III. — Relative  priced  of  commodities^  1890  to  1901,  pages  ^.7^.  i 
^85. — ^This  table  is  taken  from  Table  II  and  shows  the  relative  prices  c 
each  of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  commoc 
ities  have  been  grouped,  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices  show 
for  the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine  genen 
groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  c 
the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group  unde 
consideration.  It  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  ten 
commodity  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  a  specific  sense,  "native 
and  "Western"  sheep,  for  example,  being  considered  diflferent  con 
modities.  The  method  of  securing  average  relative  prices  in  this  an 
other  tables  was  as  follows:  The  average  relative  price  of  cattle  wj 
found  by  adding  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grades  of  cattle  an 
dividing  the  sum  by  2.  The  average  for  hogs  was  found  in  the  sam 
manner  and  also  the  average  for  sheep.  The  average  for  live  stoc 
was  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  tw 
grades  of  cattle,  the  two  grades  of  hogs,  and  the  two  grades  of  shee 
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by  6,  the  total  number  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series 
of  quotations  in  the  live-stock  group.  The  average  relative  prices  of 
each  of  the  nine  general  groups  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
relative  prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  commodities  for  each 
year  by  the  mmiber  of  these  commodities  or  series  of  quotations  con- 
sidered in  that  year.  The  sum  of  the  relative  prices  in  1890  of  the 
commodities  shown  under  the  general  group,"  food,  etc. ,"  for  example, 
is  5,958.2,  which  amount  divided  by  53,  the  number  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  commodities  or  series  of  quotations  considered  that  year,  gives 
112.4  the  average  for  the  group  "food,  etc.,"  for  1890.  For  1893  to 
1901,  54  commodities  are  quoted  in  this  group,  and  that  number  is 
accordingly  the  divisor  for  each  of  those  years. 

The  average  relative  prices  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  for  each 
year  of  the  period,  and  the  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities 
for  each  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

SDIIMARY  OF  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  281  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901,  BY  GRODPS. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899  =  100.] 


Year. 

Farm- 
prod- 
octa. 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 

Metals 
and 
imple- 
ments. 

Lumber 
and 

building 
mate- 
rials. 

Drugs 
and 

chemi- 
cals. 

House 
fumish- 

insT 
goods. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Allcom- 
modi- 
Ues. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1«« 

18M 

1895 

1896 

18»7 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1801 

110.0 
121.5 
1U.7 
107.9 
96.9 
98.  S 
78.8 
85.2 
96.1 
100.0 
109.6 
U6.9 

112.4 
115.7 
10S.6 
110.2 
99.8 
94.6 
83.8 
87.7 
94.4 
96.3 
104.2 
106.9 

118.6 
111.3 
109.0 
107.2 
96.1 
92.7 
91.3 
91.1 
98.4 
96.7 
106.8 
101.0 

104.7 

102.7 

101.1 

100.0 

92.4 

98.1 

104.3 

96.4 

95.4 

105.0 

120.9 

119.5 

119.2 
111.7 
106.0 
100.7 
90.7 
92.0 
98.7 
86.6 
86.4 
114.7 
120.6 
111.9 

U1.8 

106.4 

102.8 

101.9 

96.3 

94.1 

93.4 

90.4 

96.8 

106.8 

115.7 

116.7 

110.2 
103.6 
102.9 
100.5 
89.8 
87.9 
92.6 
94.4 
106.6 
111.3 
115.7 
115.2 

111.1 

110.2 

106.5 

104.9 

100.1 

96.5 

94.0 

89.8 

92.0 

95.1 

106.1 

110.9 

110.3 
109.4 
106.2 
105.9 
99.8 
94.5 
91.4 
92.1 
92.4 
97.7 
.109.8 
107.4 

112.9 
111.7 
106.1 
105.6 
96.1 
93.6 
90.4 
89.7 
93.4 
101.7 
110.5 
108.5 

In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  produ«ts  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles  from  1890  to  1892,  and  54 
from  1893  to  1901;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on  70  articles  in  1890  and 
1891,  72  in  1892, 73  in  1893  and  1894, 75  in  1895  and  1896,  and  76  from 
1897  to  1901;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and 
implements,  on  37  articles  from  1890  to  1893,  38  in  1894  and  1895 
and  from  1899  to  1901,  and  39  from  1896  to  1898;.  of  lumber  and  build- 
ing materials,  on  26  articles  from  1890  to  1894,  and  27  from  1895  to  1901 ; 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house-furnishing  goods,  on  14 
articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  based  on  251  articles  in  1890  and  1891, 
on  253  in  1892,  on  255  in  1893,  on  256  in  1894,  on  259  in  1895,  on  260 
in  1896  and  from  1899  to  1901,  and  on  261  in  1897  and  1898. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached 
the  lowest  average  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891 ;  that  of  food,  etc. , 
the  lowest  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing, the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890;  that  of  fuel  and  light- 
ing, the  lowest  in  1894  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that  of  metals  and 
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implements,  the  lowest  in  1898  and  tlie  highest  in  1900;  that  of  lumbe 
and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  190' 
that  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  1895  and  the  highest  in  IfKX 
that  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  higliest  i 
1890;  while  in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reache 
in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1890.  The  average  for  all  commodities  coi 
bined  was  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890.  Of  the  nir 
groups  it  is  seen  that  one  reachexi  its  lowest  point  in  1894,  one  in  189 
three  in  1896,  three  in  1897,  and  one  in  1898.  The  highest  point  wi 
reached  by  three  groups  in  1890,  by  two  in  1891,  by  three  in  1900,  ta 
by  one  in  1901. 

The  average  relative  prices  of  the  250  commodities  for  which  quot 
tions  were  secured  for  the  whole  period  involved  do  not  differ  materi&l 
from  the  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities  shown  in  theabo 
table.  Eliminating  the  11  commodities  for  which  quotations  could  1 
secured  for  only  a  portion  of  the  period,  we  find  that  the  average  rel 
tive  price  of  the  250  commodities  remaining  was  112.9  in  1890, 111.7 
1891,  106.0  in  1892,  105.4  in  1893,  95.9  in  1894,  93.5  in  1895,  90.3 
1896,  89.6  in  1897,  93.2  in  1898, 101.4  in  1899, 110.1  in  1900,  and  lOt 
in  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  t 
relative  prices  of  1901  compared  with  the  average  of  1890  to  185 
Only  those  commodities  have  been  included  for  which  quotations  wc 
secured  for  the  whole  period  of  twelve  years.  The  average  price  i 
1890  to  1899  is  in  every  case  the  base  or  100  per  cent.  It  should 
kept  in  mind  in  using  this  table  that  the  comparison  is  between  ( 
average  prices  for  the  base  period  and  the  prices  for  1901,  and  wh 
the  majority  of  commodities  show  an  increa^^  in  1901  over  this  aven 
for  the  period,  in  most  cases  a  higher  level  of  prices  was  reached 
the  earlier  years  of  the  period  than  is  shown  for  1901. 

RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPAKED  WPFH  AVERAGE  QRICE  FOR  1890-lS99i 

[For  a  more  complete  description  o(  the  articlea  aee  Table  I,  page  244  et  eeq.] 

Farm  prodtictt,  16  artttla. 


Article. 


PBICE  INCREASED. 

Rye:  No.  2,  cash 

Cotton:  upland,  middling 

Cnttie:  steers,  choice  to  extra 

Cattle:  steers,  good  to  choice 

Oats:  No.2,ca8h 

Hay:  timothy,  No.  1 

Barley:  by  sample 

Com:  No.  2,  cash : 

Hides:  green,  salted,  packiers,  heavy  na- 
tive steers 

Hogs:  light 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 


100.8 
111.1 
115.1 
118.1 
118.8 
123.0 
129.8 
130.6 

182.0 
133.9 


Article. 


R 

tl 

V 

1! 


'  PBICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

I  Hogs:  heavy 

I  Flaxseed:  No.l ■ 

I  PRICE  DECREASED. 

I  Hops:  New  York  State,  choice 

I  Wheat:  contract  grades,  cash 

Sheep:  Western , i 

'  Sheep:  native | 

Average  for  farm  prodncta I 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.J 

Food,  etc.,  SS  arlida. 


Article. 


Rela-  I 
tive    ' 

price, 
1901. 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 


PRICB  INCBEASBO. 

Flour:  rye 

Tea:  FormoBa.  fine 

Brrad :  loaf  (Washington  market) 

Bread:  loaf ,  nomemade  IN.  Y.  market)... 

Bread;  loaf,  Vienna  (N.  Y  market) 

Meat:  beef,  fresh,  native  sides 

Cheese:  N.  Y.  State  factory,  full  cream... 

Milk:  fresh 

Vegetables,  fresh:  onions 

Su^:  89°  fair  reflning 

Sugar:  96°  centrifugal 

Enss:  new-laid,  fancy,  near-by 

Sunr  granulated 

rah:  cod,  dry,  bank,  large 

Floon  buckwheat 

Meat:  hams,  smoked,  packed 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  hams.  Western 

Vegetables,  fresh:  potatoes,  Burbank 

Moil:  com,  fine  white 

Fish:  salmon,  canned 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extmmem 

Meal:  com,  floe  yellow .- 

Bread:  crackers,  Boston  X 

Tallow 

Molasses:  New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  prime 

Halt:  American,  fine 

Beans:  medium,  choice 

Fi<h:  herring,  shore,  round 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear  sides 

Meat:  bacon,  short  rib  sides 


100.1 
100.4 
100.5 
101.0 
101. 0 
102.1 
102.4 
102.7 
103.0 
103. 6 
104.4 
106.7 
106.8 
107.2 
108.4 
109.2 
112.6 
113.0 
114.2 
116.3 
116.3 
116.8 
118.9 
119.1 
120.1 
121.6 
131.3 
131.9 
132.0 
132.6 


PRICE  INCBEA8II>— concluded. 

Moat:  pork, salt,  mess,  old  to  new. . 

Lard:  prime  contract 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore 

rtult:  currants,  in  barrels 


PRICE  DECREASEn. 


Butter:  dairy.  New  York  State 

Salt:  Ashton's 

Rice:  domestic,  choice 

Bread:  crackers,  soda  XX ' 

Butter:  creamery,  Elgin  (Elgin  market) . 
Butter:  creameiy,  Elgin  and  other  West-  | 

era  (New  York  market) 

Frait:  raisins,  California,  London  layer  .. 

Vinegar:  cider.  Monarch 

Meat:  mutton,  dressed 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents 

Flour:  wheat,  winter  straights 

Starch:  pure  corn 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated,  choice 

Fruit:  apples,  sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced 

Fish:  mackerel,  salt,  large  No.  3s 

Fruit:  prunes,  California,  in  boxes 

Spices:  nutmegs 

Soda:  bicarbonate  of,  American 

CoSee:  Rio,  No.  7 


Average  for  food,  etc . 


134.2 
13.5.3 
172.5 
221.6 


99.2 
99.0 
97.7 
97.5 
97.4 

96.5 
96.1 
89.6 
89.5 
88.7 
86.0 
85.8 
83.7 
79.6 
76.6 
67.8 
54.3 
61.2 
49.2 


106. 8 


CUMa  cmd  eUMting,  70  artida. 


PRICE  SAME  AS  BASE. 

Cotton  Sanncls:  3t  yards  to  the  pound ... 
PRICE  IKCREA8BD. 


Denims:  Amoskeag 

Women's  drexB  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  22-Inch.  Hamilton 

rnderwearshirtsand  drawers,  white,  all 

»  ool.  full-fashioned.  IB-gauge 

Flannels:  white.  4-»,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Bead 

Sheetinm:  blcAchcd,  10-4,  Atlantic , 

Bags:  2-bu8hel.  Amoskeag , 

Carpets:  Ingrain.  2-piy,  Lowell 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 

wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale 

Carpets:  Wilton,  6-trame,  Bigelow 

Linen  shoe  thread:  10s  Barbour 

Prillings:  80-iach,  Stark  A 

Wonted  yams:  2-40S,  XXX  or  Its  equiva- 
lent in  quality,  white,  in  skeins....' 

Wotsted  yams:  2-Ms.  Auxtralian  fine 

nrillings:  brown.  Pepperell 

Women's  drcK<  goods:  cashmere,  cott<]n 

warp,  27-inch,  Hamilton 

Shirtings:   bleached,  4-4,  Frait  of  the 

Loom 

Carpets:  Bmssels,  5-f rame,  Bigelow 

Women's  dreas  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp.  9-twiIl,  i-4,  Atlantic  Mills  P 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's  solid  grain 

shoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka 

Women's  dreasgooda:  Ftanklinsackings, 

6-4 

Linen  thread:  S-cord,  20l>-yard   spools, 

Barbour  


100.0 


100.2 

100.3 

100.4 
100.8 
100.8 
100.9 
101.0 
101.0 

101.2 

101.5 
101.6 
101.  9  I 
102.1  I 

102.1 
102.2 
102.3 

102.7 

103.0 
108.1  I 

104.3 

104.5 

104.5 

104.6 


PRICE  INCREASKD— concluded. 

Women's  dress  goods:  alpaca,  cotton 
warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton 

Leather:  sole.  oak.  dressed  backs, heavy.. 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair, 
cotton  warp,  all  wool  fllling 

Overcoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 
black 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool,  72x144  inch, 
weight  42  ounces,  made  of  high-grade 
wool 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  R 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-ounce. 

Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wool. 

Broadcloths:  first  quality,  black,  54-inch, 
made  from  XXX  wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-1,  Hope 

Women'sdress  goods;  ca-nhmere,  all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  SS^nch,  Atlantic  Mills  J  .... 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling 

Boots  and  shoes;  men's  split  Iwots,  kip 
top,  16-inch,  t  double  sole 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4.  Pepperell 

Leather:  harness,  oak,  country  middles, 
14  pounds  and  up  (except  overweights, 
20  pounds  and  up) 

Cotton  thread:  6K»rd,  200-yard  spools,  J. 
A  P.  Coats 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock,  nonacid,  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle  weights,  1st  quality 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Print  cloths:  28-inch,  64x64 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  S.  T. 

Wool:  Oliio,  fine  fleece    (X    add    XX 

grade),  scouted 


104.6 
104.8 

106.0 

106.1 

107.0 
107.4 
109.2 
109.9 

110.3 
111.0 

111.3 

112.0 

112.4 
112.4 

114.7 
120.1 
127.6 


99.3 
992 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1*90-1899— Ortitinurd. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  2M  et  aeq.] 

CUM»  and  clothing,  70  artictes— Concluded. 


Artic'lc. 

Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 

ArUcle. 

Re  Is 
live 
price 
1901. 

PBICB  DECREASED— continued. 
Cotton  yanu:  carded,  white,  mule-spun. 

98.6 
98.0 

97.9 

97.7 

97.2 

96.8 

96.0 
95.5 
95.4 

95.4 

94.6 
94.1 
92.7 

92.4 

PRICE  DECREASED— concluded. 
ShlrUngs:  bleached,  4-1.  Wamsntta  <°j^ 

91 

91 

Cotton  yarns:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 

Overcoatings:  cliinchilla,  cotton  warp. 

to 

Overcoatings:    chinchilla,    B-rough,  all 

Cotton  flannels:  2|  yards  to  the  pound... 

90. 
90. 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth,  light  weight, 
staple  goods 

Silk"  raw  Italian,  classical 

to 

Suitings:  IndiKo  blue,  all  wool  64-inch. 
14-ounce  Middlesex  standard 

Boota  and  shoes:  men's  calf  bal.  shoes 

89 

87 

Leather:  wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the 

Boot«  and  shoes:  men's  vici  kid  shoes. 

87 

Ticltings:  Amoakeag  A.  C.  A 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  brogans,  split 

Underwear:   shirts  and  drawers,  white, 
merino,  full-fashioned,  52  [>ercent  wool, 
48  per  cent  cotton  24-giiiigc 

ShirUngs:  bleached,  4-4,  New  York  Mills. 
Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, fast  black,  weight20  to  22ounces, 

86. 
71 

Hosiery:  women's   cotton  hose,  seam- 
less, fast  black,  weight  26  to  28  ounces, 
160  to  176  needles -. 

Woof:    Ohio,   medium    fleece    (i  and    | 
grade),  scoured 

71 

Hhpetinmt'  hmwn  4-4  RtArk  A  A 

Average  for  cloths  and  clothing 

<Ji  nRhams;  Lancaster 

loa 

Horiery:  men's  cotton  halt  hnsje,  seam- 
less, standard  quality,  84  needles 

Ftwl  and  lighting,  IS  artidet. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken 

Coal:  bituminous,  Georges  Creek  (f.  o.  b., 

N.V.  Harbor)  

Coal:  anthracite,  egg 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  export 

('.oke:  ConnellsviUe,  furnace 

Coal:  bituminous,    PittJiburg    (Youghio- 

ghcny) 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut 


PRICE  INCREASE!)— concluded. 

Petroleum:  reflned,  160°  fire  test,  w.  w. 

Petroleum:  crude 

Candles:  adamantine,  Os,  14-ounce 

Coal:  bltuminous,0eorge8 Creek  (at mine) 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic 

Average  for  fuel  and  lighting 


Metalt  and  Implements,  36  article: 


PRICE  SAME  AS  RASE. 

Saws:  crosscut 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick,  101-inch 

PRICE  INCREASED. 

Zinc:  sheet 

Lead  pipe 

Steel  rails 

Augers:  extra,  j-inch 

Pig  Iron:  foundry,  No.  1 

Sails:  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  eoiiimon 

Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 

Door  knobs:  steel,  bronze  plated 

Steel  billets 

Bar  iron:  best  reflned,  from  store  (Phila- 
delphia market ) 

Pig  iron:  foundry.  No.  2 

I'ig  Iron:  gray  forge. Southern,  coke 

IjB&i :  pig,  common,  domestii- 

Nails:  cut.  H-penny,  fence  and  common  . 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 

Butts:  loose  joint,  cast,  3x3  inch 


100.0 
100.0 


101.7 
101.8 
104.9 
W>.7 
107.2 
109.4 
110.4 
112.0 
11'2. 1 

112.2 
112.8 
113.2 
11.5.0 
115.6 
115.7 
115.9 
116.8 


PRICE  INCRBASED— concluded. 

Hammers:  Maydole  No.  It 

Quicksilver 

Barb  wire:  galvanised 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer,  1-lnch 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard 

Copper:  wire,  bare 

Bariron:  best relined  (Pittsburg market) 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled  (base  Rises) 

Vises:  solid  box,  50-lb 

Copiwr:  ingot,  lake 

Tin:  pig 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Saws:  hand.  No.  7 

Lockst  common  mortise 

Spelter:  Western 

Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee.... 

Silver:  bar,  fine 

Wood  screws:  1-lnch,  No.  10,  flat  head 

Averagefor  metals  and  implements. 
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KKLATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  18»-1899-Conclu<led. 

[For  a  more  complete  descripUoa  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

Lumber  and  buttding  materiab,  t6  artida. 


Article. 


nUCK  INCBCASBD. 

Maple:  hard 

Shjnffles;  cypreas 

Brick:  common  domestic 

ttodn:  good,  stnined 

Tar 

Pine:  yellow 

Oxide  of  dne 

Oakt  white,  quartered 

Tnipentiiie:  rolrltsof 

BhiDgles:  whitepine 

Cement:  Bosendale 

Poplar 

Ptaie:  white,  bouda.  No.  2  barn 

Hemlock 

^roce 

not:  while,  bouda,  uppers 

Usnedoil:  raw 

Doon:  pine 


ReU- 
tive 

price, 
1901. 


100.8 
101. 0 
103.7 
106.3 
106.4 
106.6 
109.5 
110.2 
111.6 
111.9 
114.8 
117.0 
122.0 
126.4 
126.4 
129.8 
140.0 
178.1 


Article. 


PRici  iiicBBAaKO— concluded. 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  thirds, 
6x8  tolOxlfilnch , 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  firsts, 
6x8  tol0xl5inch 

PKtCB  DECREASED. 

Carbonate  of  lead:  American,  in  oil 

Oak:  white,  plain 

Putty , 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsUvered,  area  6 

tolOsqiure  feet 

Lime:  Rockland,  common 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  8 

to  6  square  feet..-. 

Average  for  lumber  and  building 
materials 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 


180.4 
191.9 


99.8 
98.2 
94.9 

94.4 
92.9 

88.2 


117.8 


I>nig$  and  ehemicali),  9  ariieta. 


PBICB  UtCBBASBD. 

Ahua:  Itmip 

Bfjnstone:  crude,  seconds 

Glycerin:  refined, American.. 
AkDhoi:  grain, M  per  cent .., 

Quinine:  American 

Opiom:  natural  (cases) 

Aulphoric  acid:  68° 


104.8 
106.3 
107.6 
109.7 
123.0 
186.8 
140.4 


PBICE  INCBEASBD— concluded. 

Muriatic  acid:  20° 

PRICE  DICBSASED. 

Alcohol:  wood,  refined,  96  per  cent 

Average  for  drugs  and  chemicals . 


64.2 


115.2 


Ho>ueJvr»i$Mng  good*.  lU  arUdet. 


FBICB  INCKXAEED. 

Olaawan:  tmnblets,  f-pint.  common 

FDndtnie:  bedroom  sets,  ash 

TaUeeotlery:  knlvesand  forks, cocobolo 

bandls..: 

Wooden  ware:  tuba,  oak-grained 

FBmitme:  tables,  kitchen 

brtlwnware:  teacnpeandsaucers, white 

nanfte 

GHMware:  pitchers, i-gallon, common  ... 

Kuthenware:  plates,  cream-colored 

FamitDTe:  cbaus,  bedroom,  maple 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Earthenware:  plates,  white  granite 

Wooden  ware:  palls,  oak-grained 

Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen 

Olaasware:  nappies,  4-inch 

PKICS  DECBBASBD. 

Table  cutlery:  carvers,  stag  handles 

Average  for  house  famishing  goods 


113.8 
119.3 
124.2 
125.0 


93.8 


110.9 


MUeeOaneout,  IS  artiOa. 


rXICS  IRCKEABXD. 

Much:  lanndry,  large  lump 

Malt:  Western  made 

Bobber:  Para  Island,  fine 

Tobacco:  tmoking,grannlated,8ealof  N.C 

Jole:  raw 

Proof  apirits 

Cotun-aeed  meal 

8aap:  castile,  mottled,  pure 

Bofie:  manUa,|-incta 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Cotton-eeed  oil:  summer  yellow,  prime 
Tobacco:  plug.  Horseshoe,  bright 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Paper:  wrapping,  manlla 

Paper:  news t 

Average  for  miscellaneous 


117.8 
117.6 


90.8 
•76.6 


107.4 


The  moet  marked  increase  as  well  as  decrease  in  prices  is  found  in  the 
food,  etc.,  group,  the  relative  price  of  currants  in  1901,  for  example, 
being  221.6,  as  compared  with  the  base  period,  and  that  of  pepper 
3586— No.  3&— 02 i 
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172.5,  while  the  relative  price  of  coflfee  is  49.2,  of  soda  51.2,  and  ol 
nutmegs  54.3.  In  this  group  all  meats  (except  mutton),  sugar,  eggs, 
and  fresh  vegetables  show  an  increase,  while  wheat  flour,  butter,  and 
coffee  show  a  decrease.  In  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  but  one  com- 
modity, matches,  shows  a  decrease  in  price.  Georges  Creek  bitumin- 
ous coal  at  the  mine  is  represented  by  150.5,  while  the  same  coal  at 
New  York,  the  consumers'  market,  is  represented  by  106.6,  the  differ- 
ence being  largely  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  reduction  in  transportation 
charges.  In  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group,  window  glass, 
American  firsts,  is  represented  by  191.9  and  thirds  by  180.4,  while 
plate  glass  shows  a  decrease,  one  size  being  represented  by  88.2  and 
the  other  by  94.4. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  above  table  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing one,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 


CHANGES  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IN   EACH  GROUP,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF 
CHANGE,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Price  Increased. 


Groups. 


Num- 
.beiof 

artl- 
I  cles. 

I 


I    100 

per 

I  cent 

I    "' 
more. 


Farm  products 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials   

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Hoii.'^e  furnishing  goods 

Mi.scellaneous 


16 
5S  , 
70 
13 
36 


Total. 


250 


50  to 
100 
per 

cent. 


25to  lOtolj^ 
50  per  25  per: '"^ 
cent.  cent.  '"^P^-" 


27 


76 


Price 
same 

as 
base. 


Price  decreaaed. 


Less 

than 
10  per 
cent. 


10  to  I  26  to 
25  per.50  per 
cent.  I  cent 


43 


60pei 

cent 

or 

more 


ii: 


18 


It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1901  with  th< 
average  for  1890  to  1899,  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm  product 
group,  12  show  an  increase  and  4  a  decrease;  of  the  53  in  the  food,  etc. 
group,  34  show  an  increase  and  19  a  decrease;  of  the  70  in  the  cloth 
and  clothing  group,  40  show  an  increase,  1  shows  the  same  price  as  th< 
average  for  the  base  period,  and  29  show  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  thi 
fuel  and  lighting  grqup,  12  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  th 
36  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  28  show  an  increase,  2  shoi 
the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  6  show  a  decrease 
of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group,  20  show  a 
increase  and  6  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the  drugs  and  chemicals  grouf 
8  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the  house  fumishin 
goods  group,  13  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  th 
miscellaneous  group,  11  show  an  increase  and  2  a  decrease.  Of  th 
250  commodities,  178  show  an  increase,  3  show  the  same  price  as  th 
average  for  the  base  period,  and  69  show  a  decrease. 
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The  per  cents  of  increase  and  decrease  are  also  shown  in  this  table 
in  classified  form.  Of  the  178  commodities  that  showed  an  increase  in 
IM  over  the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  76  advanced  less  than  10  per 
cent,  69  advanced  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  27  advanced  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  5  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  and  1  advanced  100 
per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  69  commodities  which  showed  a  decrease, 
43  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  18  decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
7  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

The  namber  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  P£B  CENT  OF  COMMODITrES  WHICH  CHANGED  IN  PRICE  IN  IWl  AS  COM- 
PARED WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Number 

of 
arUcIee. 

Percent 

of 
articles. 

Number 

of 
articles. 

Per  cent 

of 
articles. 

Price  inoeaaed: 

lOOperaentormOTe 

SO  to  lOO  per  cent 

1 

6 

27 

«» 

78 

0.4 
2.0 
10.8 
27.6 
80.4 

Price  decreased: 

Less  than  10  per  cent. .. . 
10  to  26  percent 

48 

18 

7 

1 

17.2 
7.2 

25  tofiOper  c«nt 

26  to  GO  per  cent 

2.8 

60  per  cent  or  more 

Total 

.4 

Lea  Uian  10  per  cent 

To«»l 

178 

71.2 

e» 

27.6 

Grand  total 

PMoenmeaslMwe 

8 

1.2 

280 

100.0 

Of  the  260  articles,  it  is  seen  that  178,  or  71.2  per  cent,  show  an 
increase  in  price;  3  articles,  or  1.2  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  69  articles,  or  27.6  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  1901,  as  compared  with  the  average  price  for  the 
base  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  of  certain  related  arti- 
cles, so  grouped  as  to  render  easy  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  their 
prices  daring  the  period: 

RBLATIVS  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1901. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899-^100.] 


Cattle  and  cattle  products. 

Dairy  products. 

Tear. 

CatUe. 

Beef, 
freah. 

Beef, 

bftXHS. 

Beef, 
mess. 

ToUow. 

mdes. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

un.... 

SO.  6 

80.2 

80.4 

86.8 

106.7 

99.6 

103.1 

100.4 

97.1 

IW.... 

100.2 

106.2 

85.8 

104.4 

m.o 

101.5 

104.7 

116.1 

102.4 

UB.... 

96.4 

96.8 

80.6 

84.8 

106.4 

92.8 

106.1 

116.4 

107.2 

UK.... 

108.0 

106.4 

98.6 

102.2 

126.1 

79.9 

109.4 

121.8 

109.0 

UM.... 

9«.S 

97.0 

101.5 

101.0 

110.3 

68.4 

108.1 

102.2 

107.4 

vm.... 

108.7 

102.7 

96.9 

101.4 

99.8 

109.7 

99.2 

94.6 

94.1 

UM.... 

8S.S 

90.6 

88.1 

98.7 

78.9 

86.6 

91.8 

82.3 

92.0 

UR.... 

M.6 

W.7 

125.1 

95.7 

76.3 

106.3 

92.2 

84.1 

98.1 

IM.... 

102.2 

101.8 

118.8 

114.2 

81.8 

122.8 

98.7 

86.8 

83.3 

UM.... 

11S.2 

106.3 

126.6 

115.9 

104.1 

181.8 

99.2 

96.8 

108.9 

UM.... 

111.8 

104.3 

114.2 

121.7 

U1.6 

127.4 

107.6 

101.7 

114.3 

U8.6 

102.1 

112.6 

116.3 

119.1 

132.0 

102.7 

97.7 

102.4 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1901— Coiitinuw). 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Hogs 

Mid  hog  pro 

Hams, 
smoked. 

ducts. 

Sheep  and  sheep  prodncts. 

Year. 

Hogg. 

Bacon. 

Mesa  pork. 

Lard. 

Sheep. 

Mutton. 

Wool. 

1890.... 

89.2 

89.3 

101.1 

104.4 

96.8 

119.3 

123.7 

132.1 

1891.... 

99.2 

103.7 

99.8 

97.2 

100.9 

117.8 

114.9 

lai.K 

1892.... 

115.7 

116.6 

109.3 

99.1 

117.9 

125.2 

121.2 

11.1  J 

1893.... 

148.6 

154.7 

126.9 

157.6 

167.5 

103.8 

106.5 

101.6 

1894.... 

112.2 

HI.  8 

103.6 

121.4 

118.2 

73.6 

80.2 

79.1 

189!>.... 

96.6 

96.3 

96.2 

101.7 

99.8 

78.4 

82.2 

70.1 

1896.... 

78.3 

73.1 

95.8 

76.8 

71.7 

78.7 

82.9 

716 

1897.... 

82.8 

79.9 

90.9 

76.6 

67.4 

91.2 

96.6 

88.- 

1898.... 

85.6 

89.4 

82.0 

84.8 

84.4 

104.9 

98.0 

108.! 

1899.... 

91.8 

85.8 

93.8 

80.8 

85.0 

104.3 

94.3 

110.8 

1900.... 

115.5 

111.5 

104.2 

107.5 

106.5 

112.0 

96.4 

117.7 

1901.... 

134.5 

132.3 

109.2 

134.2 

136.3 

92.0 

88.6 

96.« 

Year. 

Com,  etc. 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  etc. 

Com. 

GIu- 

C09e.(a) 

Heal. 

Flax- 
seed. 

Linseed 
oil. 

Rye. 

Rye 
flour. 

Wheat. 
118.9 

Wheat 
flour. 

120.9 

Wheat 
flour. 

Crack- 
ers. 

bread. 

1890.... 

103.8 

100.8 

125.5 

185.8 

103.0 

101.4 

120.9 

107.7 

100.  < 

1891.... 

151.0 

142.0 

97.1 

106.8 

157.6 

148.3 

128.1 

126.6 

125.6 

107.7 

100.: 

1892.... 

118.3 

114.0 

91.4 

90.0 

127.7 

121.1 

104.9 

104.2 

104.2 

"104.3 

100. 

1893.... 

104.2 

124.3 

105.8 

97.7 

102.2 

92.6 

93.0 

90.1 

89.8 

89.3 

100.6 

lOX 

1894.... 

11.S.7 

111.4 

106.6 

121.6 

116.6 

88.1 

83.8 

74.4 

T7.6 

77.6 

98.8 

lUU. 

189.S.... 

104.0 

109.2 

103.3 

111.8 

115.6 

91.2 

M.5 

79.9 

84.4 

84.4 

95.6 

98. 

1896.... 

67.8 

81.7 

77.4 

72.9 

81.2 

66.6 

80.9 

85.4 

91.2 

91.2 

94.1 

<H. 

1897.... 

66.9 

86.0 

76.5 

78.1 

72.2 

74.9 

84.6 

106.8 

110.1 

110.1 

86.3 

100. 

1898.... 

82.6 

91.8 

83.7 

99.8 

86.5 

93.8 

92.9 

117.8 

109.0 

109.0 

107.  S 

100. 

1899.... 

87.6 

96.6 

91.2 

104.0 

94.1 

104.4 

99.4 

94.7 

87.9 

87.9 

99.1 

lUU. 

1900.... 

100.2 

104. 9 

97.0 

145.7 

138.7 

97.9 

103.8 

98.7 

88.3 

88.3 

102.7 

lOll. 

1901.... 

j  130.6 

116.0 

116.6 

146.8 

140.0 

100.8 

100.1 

96.7 

87.4 

67.4 

106.2 

100. 

Cotton  and  cotton  goodi 

. 

Year. 

Cotton, 
upland. 

2-bShel, 

Calico, 
Cocheco 
prints. 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Denims. 

Drill- 

Ging- 

H» 

mid- 
dling. 

Amos- 
keag. 

flannels. 

thread. 

yams. 

ings. 

hams. 

slery. 

1890.... 

142.9 

118.9 

117.6 

121.8 

101.6 

111.7 

112.5 

121.1 

119.1 

129. 

1891.... 

110.8 

111.7 

104.0 

121.8 

100.7 

112.8 

109.6 

114.6 

122.1 

122. 

1892.... 

99.0 

110.8 

117.5 

116.9 

100.7 

117.0 

109.6 

102.2 

122.1 

117. 

1893.... 

107.2 

106.8 

113.0 

101.4 

100.7 

110.5 

112.6 

105.6 

114.9 

IIW. 

1894.... 

90.2 

91.1 

99.6 

96.7 

100.7 

93.0 

106.4 

97.1 

89.5 

100. 

1895.... 

94.0 

82.2 

94.9 

91.7 

100.7 

92.1 

»!.< 

98.2 

87.0 

9i 

1896.... 

102.0 

9L6 

94.9 

93.9 

99.6 

93.0 

94.6 

100.2 

88.0 

W. 

1897.... 

92.2 

92.9 

90.4 

88.6 

98.4 

90.6 

89.2 

90.4 

84.2 

ge. 

1898.... 

76.9 

9.5.6 

81.4 

81.0 

98.4 

90.8 

86.9 

86.8 

83.1 

83. 

1899.... 

84.7 

103.4 

87.3 

88.0 

98.4 

88.5 

85.8 

88.5 

89.7 

8i 

1900.... 

123.8 

112.6 

94.9 

101.6 

120.1 

116.6 

102.8 

106.0 

96.3 

87 

1901.... 

lU.l 

101.0 

90.4 

96.4 

120.1 

96.3 

100.2 

102.2 

92.8 

8b 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Year. 

Print 
cloths. 

Sheet- 
ings. 

Shir^ 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blan- 
kets (all 
wool). 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flan- 
nels. 

Hon 
blan 
kets. 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
I8W.... 
189.').... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

117.7 
103.5 
119.3 
114.6 
96.8 
100.9 
90.9 
87.6 
72.6 
96.3 
108.6 
99.3 

117.6 
112.8 
103.8 
107.7 
96.9 
94.6 
97.4 
91.8 
86.7 
92.2 
106.9 
101.8 

112.9 
110.2 
107.4 
110.2 
99.9 
97.6 
97.9 
92.0 
83.8 
87.8 
100.4 
98.9 

113.1 
110.7 
108.4 
111.8 
102.2 
94.8 
96.0 
91.9 
84.3 
87.0 
102.2 
96.6 

132.1 

125.8 

113.2 

101.6 

79.1 

70.1 

70.6 

88.7 

108.3 

110.8 

117.7 

96.« 

106.3 
106.0 
107.1 
107.1 
101.2 
89.3 
89.3 
89.3 
107.1 
95.2 
107.1 
101.2 

118.7 
118.7 
113.7 
U3.7 
91.2 
79.7 
79.7 
98.2 
98.2 
96.2 
108.0 
110.3 

105.3 
112.8 
104.5 
104.5 
96.7 
91.0 
90.2 
93.5 
100.2 
99.4 
102.7 
101.9 

116.8 
116.8 

m.9 

109.5 
94.1 
81.7 
85.4 
82.6 
97.8 
99.5 
108.7 
100.8 

10» 
104 
!(» 
104 
96 
92 
90 
99 
99 
9t 
IV 
109 

r 


a  Average  for  1893-1899=«100. 
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RELATIVK  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1901-Conclnded. 
[ATerage  price  for  1880-1899=100.] 


Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  leather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petroleum. 

Wom- 

Year. 

Over- 

Under- 

en's 

Worst- 
ed 

coat- 

Shawls. 

Suit- 
ings. 

wear 

(all 

dress 
goods 

Hides. 

Leath- 
er. 

Boots  and 
shoes. 

Crude. 

Re- 
fined. 

wool). 

(all 

y&nifl. 

wool). 

1890.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

106.2 

117.6 

122.3 

99.6 

100.6 

104.8 

95.4 

112.4 

1891.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

110.0 

128.0 

123.4 

101.5 

100.9 

103.5 

73.6 

102.2 

1892.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.4 

110.0 

124.1 

117.2 

02.8 

97.0 

102.7 

61.1 

91.5 

189S.... 

108.6 

107.0 

112.7 

110.0 

114.7 

109.5 

79.9 

96.9 

100.9 

70.3 

81.0 

I8W.... 

97.5 

107.0 

98.8 

92.7 

90.6 

91.3 

68.4 

91.5 

99.4 

92.2 

80.5 

1896.... 

90.8 

107.0 

89.2 

92.7 

82.7 

74.0 

109.7 

106.0 

98.7 

149.2 

106.6 

1W6.... 

86.7 

89.1 

87.8 

92.7 

74.1 

72.9 

86.6 

95.2 

99.6 

129.5 

112.5 

1897.... 

87.8 

89.5 

88.7 

92.7 

82.2 

82.  B 

106.3 

96.1 

»7.2 

86.5 

96.6 

1898.... 

97.1 

90.2 

108.4 

92.7 

88.5 

100.6 

122.8 

104.4 

96.3 

100.2 

99.5 

1S99.... 

100.6 

89.1 

106.1 

100.4 

102.7 

106.7 

131.8 

109.3 

96.8 

142.1 

118.0 

1900.... 

116.1 

107.0 

115.8 

100.4 

118.7 

118.4 

127.4 

113.2 

99.4 

148.6 

132.6 

1901.... 

105,3 

107.0 

104.9 

100.4 

107.9 

102.2 

132. 0 

110.8 

99.2 

132.9 

119.3 

This  table  shows  for  all  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cattle  and 
cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  mess  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides)  an  advance  in  price  in  1891,  but  not  in  the  same  degree;  in  1892, 
a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles  in  this  group;  in  1893,  an  increase,  except 
for  hides,  for  which  th^re  was  a  further  decline  in  the  relative  price; 
in  1894,  a  decline,  except  for  beef  hams,  which  increased;  in  1895,  an 
increase,  except  for  beef  hams  and  tallow;  in  1896,  a  decline  in  all  of 
the  articles;  in  1897,  an  increase,  except  for  tallow;  in  1898,  an  increase 
for  all  of  the  articles,  except  beef  hams;  in  1899,  an  increase  for  all; 
in  1900,  a  decline,  except  for  mess  beef  and  tallow,  and  in  1901,  an 
increase  for  cattle,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  a  decline  for  fresh  beef,  beef 
hams,  and  mess  beef.  The  facts  for  other  related  groups  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table. 

General  tables  I,  II,  and  III  follow. 
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Table  ■.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES.  1890  TO  1901. 
FARM  PRODUCTS. 
BARIiEYi  Bjr  ■ample. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range.  From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  pticea  are  for 
No.  3,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  far  choice  to  fancy.  Quotatioiu  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

to.  26  -to.  62 

to.  .58 -to.  70 

to.  35 -to.  60 

t0.40-t0.68 

to.  39 -to.  54 

t0.63-t0..'» 

.24- 

.53 

.60- 

.77 

.86- 

.60 

.38- 

.TO 

.40- 

.64 

.51  - 

.55 

.25- 

.52 

.63- 

.76 

.88- 

.63 

.40- 

.70 

.42- 

.65 

.80- 

.bH 

.25- 

.55 

.64t- 

.74 

.42- 

.62 

.40- 

.TO 

.41- 

.52 

.51  - 

.56 

.26- 
.27- 

.55 
.56 

.63- 
.61  - 

.74 
.75 

.42- 
.88  - 

.62 
.60 

Feb 

.'42-' 

.'ct' 

......... 

'.'54' 

......... 

.'»■ 

.26- 

.52 

.65- 

.73 

.40- 

.58 

.40- 

.66 

.44- 

.52 

.624- 

.561 

.26- 

.51 

.63- 

.78 

.38  - 

..■is 

.38- 

.64 

.44- 

.53 

.624- 

.561 

.25- 

.56 

.62- 

.72 

.37  - 

.57 

.41- 

.08 

.43- 

.51 

.51- 

.544 

Har 

.25- 

.47 

.64- 

.78 

.33  - 

.58 

.38- 

.63 

.44- 

.63 

.60- 

■  54 

.26- 

.66 

.62- 

.73 

.40- 

.60 

.40- 

.64 

.44  - 

.55 

.60- 

.M 

.27  - 

.66 

.66- 

.75 

.42- 

.55 

.40- 

.63 

.48  - 

.56 

.51  - 

.55 

.29- 

.55 

.64- 

.75 

.40- 

.58 

.39- 
.88- 
.39- 

.68 
.65 
.64 

.48- 
.61- 
.60- 

.59 
.60 
.59 

.82- 
.48- 
.47- 

.54 
.68 

.624 

Apr 

......... 

'.'» 

".'ei"-' 

".78 

"  "."89"-' 

.'eo' 

.85- 

.57 

.72- 

.80 

.41- 

.56 

.43- 

.66 

.48- 

.58 

.48- 

.53 

.86  - 

.56 

.72- 

.80 

.42- 

.58 

.40- 

.63 

.52  - 

.58 

.47- 

.58 

.33- 

.62 

.76- 

.80 

.46- 
.46- 
.47- 

.60 
.62 
.60 

.42- 

.63 

.sa- 

.684 

.48- 

.63 

May 

■■■■."86-" 

".'53' 

......... 

'.'re 

.'43^' 

.'ei' 

"  ".'53'-" 

'."59" 

.*«'-' 

■52' 

.33- 

.66 

.70- 

.77 

.48  - 

.60 

.42- 

.66 

.52- 

.58 

.50- 

.52 

.85- 

.50 

.70- 

.78 

.48- 

.59 

.38- 

.56 

.62- 

.56 

.464- 

.51 

.38- 

.60 

.68- 

.76 

.48  - 

.62 

.38- 

.63 

.60- 

.56 

.45- 

.5U 

.38- 
.32- 

.51 
.51 

.68- 
.62- 

.76 
.73 

.48  - 
.50- 

.5U 

.5J 

June 

■■■■■-■■_■ 

."«' 

.'Sftl' 

•.■53" 

"""."m":" 

.■54" 

.30- 

.46 

.62- 

.78 

.38- 

.661 

.32- 

.65 

.49- 

.54 

.49- 

..WJ 

.34  - 

.41 

.60- 

.66 

.32- 

.60 

.85- 

.42 

.60- 

.65 

.50- 

.Hi 

.88- 

.50 

.54- 

.60 

.37- 

.54 

.32- 
(a) 

.42 

.52- 
.60  - 

.66 
.62 

.43- 

.53 

July 

■"."36'-' 

"."46' 

"".io- 

".ih' 

'■■■.■38'-' 

.'m' 

.45 

.48 

......... 

'.'w 

.36- 

.50 

.46- 

.56J 

.36- 

.67 

.36- 

.36 

.48- 

.52 

.36- 

.46 

.38 

.54- 

.60 

.45- 

.52 

(0) 

.45- 

.46 

.38- 

.40 

.41- 
■■■-■■■ 

.60 

.58- 
.60- 

.63 
.62 
.66 

.42- 
.40- 

.53 
.45- 
.60 

.38 

.45- 

.46 

.33- 

.38 

Aug 

'."ei" 

.'si" 

......... 

■'k' 

""."ss'-' 

'."S9' 

.43- 

.63 

.47- 

.65 

.46- 

.57 

.35 

.60- 

.64 

.33- 

.38 

.53- 

.60 

.46- 

.63 

.42- 

.60 

.32- 

.40 

.51- 

.66 

.36- 

.39 

.52- 

.75 

.45- 

.67 

.40- 

.62 

.32- 

.87 

.50- 

.64 

.85- 

.45 

.48- 

.70 

......... 

.48- 

.55 

.32- 

.45 

Sept 

.51- 

.73 

'.'66' 

"  ".'42'-' 

'.'65' 

.'33^' 

.■45' 

.51  - 

.66 

.30- 

.44 

.521- 

.74 

.36- 

.65 

.40- 

.65 

.88- 

.52 

.51i- 

.65i 

.81  - 

.424 

.66  - 

.73 

.85- 

.68 

.42- 

.69 

.88- 

.64 

.51  - 

.64^ 

.26- 

.42 

.58- 

.75 

.80- 

.66 

.43- 
.42- 
.38- 

.68 
.67 
.68 

.38- 
.38- 
.35- 

.56 
.57 
.58 

.60- 

.54 

.24- 

.41 

Oct 

"Ai' 

'.'ez' 

.....„.„ 

■54' 

""'."24"-" 

'lib' 

.52- 

.78 

.34- 

.68 

.38- 

.65 

.36- 

.68 

.49- 

.66 

■  204- 

.40 

.54  - 

.78 

.33- 

.63 

.38- 

.65 

.38- 

.58 

.48- 

.54 

.»! 

.43 

.68- 

.81 

.40- 

.63 

.86- 

.67 

.88- 

.66 

.48- 

.54i 

.21  - 

.41 

.61- 
.61J- 

.78 
.80 

.40- 
.40- 

.68 

.63 

......... 

Nov 

'.ei' 

.'86^' 

.'w' 

.....„.„ 

'."664 

■"""."a"!" 

'.'«" 

.60- 

.78 

.43- 

.63 

.38- 

.67 

.88- 

.56 

.5U- 

.55) 

.28- 

.41 

.58- 

.74 

.41  - 

.63 

.36- 

.65 

.»- 

.53 

.52- 

.66^ 

.22- 

.42 

.60- 

.75 

.38- 

.58 

.44  - 

.70 

.88- 

.64 

.52J- 
60  - 

.55 

.23- 
.22  - 

.41 
.40 

Dec 

""."ei"-' 

'."so' 

........ ^. 

".'62' 

......... 

'.'to 

.'S8^' 

.'52' 

.47- 

!22- 

'.10 

.65- 

.78t 

.43- 

.59 

.88- 

.TO 

.88- 

.52 

.44- 

.ss 

.22- 

.S7 

.48- 

.68 

.38- 

.60 

.88J- 

.67 

.39- 

.52 

.60- 

.54 

■  214- 

.40 

.49- 

.71 

.35- 

.68 

.40- 
.40- 

.68 
.63 

.38- 
.88- 

.50 
.47 

.51  - 

.65 

.2(4= 

.87 

i 

Ayerage. 

t0.5062 

tO.6096 

t0.6086 

tO.4686 

t0.6IS4 

«0.4t00 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Tablr  I WHOLESALE  PRICBS  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901. 

FABM  PKODUCT8. 

BABIiBTi  Br  Munple. 

[Price  per  buibel  In  Chicago,  weekly  range.  From  Janaary,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  prices  are  for 
No.  3,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  (or  choice  to  fancy.  Quotations  from  the 
annual  reports  p{  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


.' 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

-" 

tO.21  -10.36 

10.23  -«0.85 

tO.86 -19.42 

to.  48 -(0.51 

10.41  -(0.46 

•0.69-40.63 

Jan. 

.21  -    .40 

.231- 

.34 

.36- 

.48 

.49- 

.53 

.41  - 

.46 

.58-    .61 

.22-    .891 

.24- 

.86 

.36- 

.42 

.60- 

.53 

,41  - 

.46 

.69-    .62 

.24-    .88 

.24- 

.85 

.84  - 

.40 

.80- 

.55 

.41  - 

.44 

.68-    .62 

.24-    .88 
.24-    .38 

.241- 
.241- 

.86 
.86 

.....„.., 

"".'ss'-' 

.'46' 

■■■■.■49'-" 

.■53 

"43' 

"".'bs'- ".'59' 

Feb. 

.25-    .38 

.231- 

.35 

.85- 

.89 

.48- 

.61 

.41  - 

.44 

.68-    .64 

.25-    .37 

.221- 

.34 

.86- 

.43 

.48- 

.511 

.41  - 

.43 

.67  -    .62 

.25J-    .88 

.221- 

.32 

.88- 

.40 

.48- 

.52 

.41  - 

.44 

.68-    .60 

.2«4-    .37 

.221- 

.32 

.38- 

.42 

.49- 

.51 

.40- 

.43 

.67-    .60 

Mar. 

.25-    .35 

.221- 

.33 

.88- 

.43 

.49- 

.61 

.39- 

.41 

.55  - .  .»B 

.26-    .86 

.24- 

.88 

.40- 

.42 

.47- 

.50 

.39- 

.42 

,SA^:.K 

.25-    .35 

.25- 

.38 

.89- 

.43 

.46- 

-.47 

.40- 

.43 

.-«■-■   .58 

-  —  •••  — 

.46- 

.47 

.41  - 

.44 

.66-    .581 

.....„.^. 

.'as' 

.....„.^. 

.'44' 

.47- 

.48 

.48- 

.45 

.66-    .58 

Apr. 

.25-    .35 

.24- 

.34 

.41  - 

.46 

.46- 

.48 

.48- 

.46 

.57-    .68 

.26-    .88 

.25- 

.84 

.41  - 

.46 

.46- 

.471 

.43- 

.441 

.57  -    .58 

.27  -    .88 

.26- 
.27- 
.25- 

.33 
.85 
.34 

.43- 
.46- 
.49- 

.50 
.53 
.65 

.43- 

.47 

.48- 

.48 

.86-    .67 

.'28'-".'88» 

■■■■■■-■■ 

.'42' 

■■.'43'-' 

.'45' 

............. 

May. 

.28-    .36t 

.281- 

.33 

.80- 

.52 

.40- 

.41 

.43- 

.44 

.85-    .59 

.26-    .37 

.261- 

.84 

.48- 

.54 

.40- 

.41 

.43 

.56-    .88 

.28-    .37 

.27- 

.83 

.45- 

.61 

.40- 

.41 

.41- 

.43 

.86-    .87 

.28-    .36 

......... 

.....„„. 

A'l    .85 

.27-    .35 

.'821 

■■.■39'-' 

.'48' 

.'ii' 

.'43' 

June. 

.24-    .35 

.27- 

.83 

.88- 

.40 

(0) 

.41  - 

.42 

.53-    .56 

.22J-    .83 

.27- 

.83 

!°) 

.8§- 

.40 

.42- 

.431 

.80-    .55 

.22-    .801 

.27- 

.88 

(ai 

.40- 
.40- 
.40- 

.42 
.42 
.411 

.43- 
.44- 
.43- 

.46 
.46 
.46 

(«) 

"■■.'22-"  .'to 

■■■■."28-' 

.'as' 

P' 

(ij 

July. 

.19-    .32 

.28- 

.34 

.40- 

.41 

.46- 

.80 

(o) 

.20-    .31 

.28- 

.84 

.34- 

.36 

.41 

.46- 

.60 

I") 

.21  -    .31 

.29- 

.34 

(o 

.39- 

.40 

.46- 

.48 

.50-    .60 

.23-    .83 
.23-    .34 

.28- 
.26- 

.88 
.38 

i" 

"'"."ss'-' 

"."42" 

■■■".i-y 

.....„.^...... 

Aug. 

.19-    .34 

.251- 

.37 

.88- 

.45 

.89- 

.42 

.47 

.68-    .63 

.181-    .85 

.26- 

.38 

.41  - 

.46 

.38- 

.43 

.43- 

.48 

.61  -    .66 

.20-    .36 

.27- 

.46 

.40- 

.46 

.39- 

.48 

.44- 
.46- 
.47- 

.48 
.50 
.60 

.62-    .65 
.60-    .631 
.60-    .62 

■"■."a'-'.'si' 

.....„„. 

'.'441 

......„„ 

■'45' 

'".^"-' 

'.'«' 

Sept. 

.20-    .83 

.80- 

.46 

.39- 

.43 

.40- 

.42 

.48- 

.58 

.58-    .60 

.22-    .88 

.31- 

.46 

.89- 

.44 

.40- 

.45 

.49- 

.57 

.68-    .61 

.24  -    .851 

'        .29- 
i 

.45 

.40- 
.40- 
.39- 

.45 
.45 
.441 

.42- 
.44- 
.44  - 

.46 
.46 
.45 

.68- 

.57 

.57-    .60 

"".'m'-'.'ss' 

.27- 

'.'44' 

'  ".'54'-" 

'.'ct" 

*"".'58'-"."66" 

Oct. 

.24-    .37 

.26- 

.41 

.40- 

.45 

.48- 

.46 

.66- 

.65 

.88  -    .60 

\ 

.24-    .37 

.26- 

.43 

.40- 

.47 

.43- 

.46 

.64  - 

.60 

.87  -    .60 

\ 

.25-    .88 

.26- 

.44 

.42- 

.481 

.431- 

.45 

.54- 

.601 

.67  -    .59 

\ 

.23-    .38 

.28- 

.46 

.....„.„ 

-^ 

.28-    .88 

.35- 

.43 

•■■■^^■ 

'.'w' 

■'.'isi-' 

'.■45' 

■'ss' 

"".'57'-".'68' 

Nov. 

.24-    .38 

.35- 

.43 

.46- 

.60 

.43- 

.45 

.55- 

.62 

.67  -    .691 

■il 

.241-    -88 

.36- 

.43 

.46- 

.49 

.41- 

.44 

.58- 

.65 

.68-    .60 

■»^ 

.24-    .38 

.35- 

.431 

.46- 

.49 

.40- 

.45 

.55- 

.63 

.60-    .62 

S\ 

.....„.„ 

.56- 
.66- 

.62 
.60 

.61  -    .63 
.611-    .641 

s  ■ 

"".24 -".'is' 

"".a,"- 

'.'42' 

".'h\ 

.......,^. 

'.■431 

Dec. 

*  ■ 

.24  -    .37 

.35- 

.42 

.49- 

.62 

.40- 

.45 

.67- 

.64 

.61  -    .64 

!<     ■ 

.23-    .371 

.36- 

.40 

.48- 

.51 

.40- 

.45 

.57- 

.64 

.61  -    .62 

1-  ■*    ' 

.22  -    .84 

.36- 

.40 

.46- 

.80 

.41- 

.45 

.66- 

.64 

.62  -    .63 

'.    n 

.26*- 

.35 

.461- 

.49 

.41- 

.43 

r   \ 

•(».2»77j 

•0.8226 

tO.4348 

10.4425 

(0.4816 

(0.5884 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES.  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 
CATTIaE:  Steers,  cliolce  to  extra. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  In  Chicago  on  Tueadar  of  each  week;  quotation*  from  the  Daily  Tmde 

Bullettn.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

*4.1O-«6.20 
4.00-  5.20 
4.20-5.30 
4.10-5.20 

•4.90-15.50 
4.90-5.40 
4.90-6.40 
6.15-5.70 

•5. 3046. 00 
5.10-5.75 
4.95-5.60 
4.75-5.40 

•6.15-«5.60 
5.30-  6.00 
5.50-  6.25 
6.40-6.10 
6.30-6.00 
5.50-  6.26 
5.60-6.26 
6.40-6.10 
5.40-6.10 
6.35-6.06 
6.25-6.90 
6.40-6.16 
5.40-6.20 

«S.S0-«5.90 
6.60- 6.00 
5.40- 6.90 
6.60-6.00 
6.30-5.70 
6.05-  6.46 
5.05-  6.45 
4.60-  6.00 
4.65-  6.00 
4.85-6.15 
4.70-  5.00 
4.70-  6.00 
4.30-4.65 

•5.1046.10 
5.20- 6.W 
5.20-6.90 
4.90-5.60 
4.86- 5.  SO 
5.00-6.65 
4. 90- 5. 50 
6.00-  5.50 
6.15-6.65 
5.80-  5.96 
6.30-  6.90 
6.66-6.25 
6.95-6.45 

Feb 

Mar 

4.20-5.30 
4.20-6.30 
4.30-6.30 
4.76-  6.20 
4.76-  5.25 
4.70-  6.20 
4.70-  5.20 
4.70-5.20 

6.00-6.60 
6.0O-  5.50 
5.20-6.60 
6.10-5.60 
6.10-6.65 
5.20-5.75 
5.10-5.66 
5.40-6.26 
6.40-6.40 
6.40-6.40 
6.50-  6.66 
6.70-6.60 
5.70-6.50 

4.75-  5.50 
4.86-  6.60 
4.80-6.45 
4.85-  5.46 
4.70-5.80 
4.85-6.40 
4.75-5.25 
4. 60- 5. 10 
4.60-6.00 
4.40-  4.96 
4.35-4.85 
4.30-4.80 
4.20-4.90 

Apr 

4.65-6.15 
4.70-  6.20 
4.70-5.20 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-  6.20 
4.60-  5.20 
4.70-5.45 
4.80-5.36 
4.60-5.25 

5.40-  6.25 
5.40- 6.10 
5,40-  6.00 
5.56-6.00 

4.25-4.60 
4.60-4.95 
4.50-4.90 
4.20-4.60 

6.86-6.40 
6.90-6.35 
5.90-6.36 
6.75-6.15 
6.70- 6.20 
6.65-6.15 
6.65-6.10 
5.85-8.95 
5.65-6.10 

May 

6.80-6.46 
5. 75-  6. 50 
5.75-  6.60 
5.75-6.40 

4.50-4.90 
4.60-4.90 
4.25-4.75 
4.40-4.90 
4.30- 4.80 
4.30-4.80 
4.40-  4.75 
4.40-  4.80 
4.45-4.80 

6.46-6.90 
6.40-  6.95 
5.40-6.00 
5.65-6.06 
6.75-6.25 
6.75-6.25 
6.60-5.95 
6.30-8.60 
6.25-5.55 

4.40-4.90 
4.40-4.75 
4.25-4.60 
4.10-4.45 
4.20-4.46 
4.56-4.90 
4.76-5.10 
4.66-4.85 
4.35-4.75 

June 

4.70-  5.35 
4.70-5.25 
4.66-5.10 
4.56-6.16 

6.75-  6.40 

5.75-  6.40 

5.76-  6.40 
5.70-6.30 
6.70-6.35 
6.70-  6.40 
6.10-6.25 
5.80-  6.40 
5.80-6.40 

6.65-6.10 
5.60- &06 
6.55-5.95 
5.55-  5.95 

July 

4.36^  4.95 
4.40-6.00 
4.20-4.80 
4.20-4.70 
4.85-  6.00 
4.30-4.80 
4.30-4.85 
4.30-4.85 
4.60-5.15 

5.66^  6.40 
5.20- 6.70 
5.30-  6.70 
5.00-  5.46 

6.25-5.60 
6.20-5.60 
4.86-5.26 
6.0O-5.40 

4.35-4.75 
4.60-6.10 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.05 
4.30- 4.80 
4.25-4.76 
4.80-  4.95 
4.70-6.05 
6.16-5.60 

6.60- ."i.  95 
6.40-  6.00 
5.40- 8.00 
6.40- 6.00 
6.40-  5.90 
6.50-  5.85 
6.60-  6.05 
6.50-  5.96 
6.60-6.85 

Aiig 

5.70-6.25 
5.70-6.25 
5.90-6.25 
5.90-6.30 

4.9616.80 
5.00-  6.80 
5.00-6.80 
5.00-  6.40 
5.00-5.40 
5.10-5.60 
5.16-6.60 
5.15-5.50 
6.00-5.30 

4.76-  5.25 
4.60-4.90 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.05 
4.60-6.16 
4.85-5.30 
5.00-6.40 
5.30-5.60 
5.35-6.70 

Sept 

4.75-  5.20 

4.75-  5.20 

4.76-  5.25 
4.80-5.35 
4.65-5.16 
4.65-6.25 
4.65-6.20 
4.75-5.30 
4.75-  5.25 

5.90-6.30 
6.75-6.20 
5.90-0.25 
5.90-0.25 
6.90-6.25 
6.0O-  6.25 
6.00-6.26 
6.0O-6.25 
6.0O-  6.25 

6.40-6.00 
6.60-  6.25 
5.60-  6.35 
5.86-6.40 

5.60-5.85 
6.45-5.65 
5.45-5.75 
5.40-5.70 

Oct 

4.95-5.50 
4.95-5.60 
4.95-5.45 
5.00-  .^60 

5.35-5.70 
6.45-5.90 
6.80-5.80 
5.20-5.66 
5.15-5.65 
6.25-5.80 
5.30-6.90 
6.40-  6.00 
5.30-5.86 

5.50-6.15 
6.6.5-  6. 26 
5.50-6.06 
5.45-6.00 
5.60-6.20 
5.50-  6.40 
5.60-6.35 
5.50-6.45 
5.30-  6.00 

5.0O-6.S0 
5. 20- .1.50 
5.20-  8.50 
4.95-8.35 
4.85- 5. SO 
4.75-815 
4.60- 4.90 
4.66-5.00 
4.60-  4.90 

Not 

4.70-5.20 
4.75-5.80 
4.75-5.25 
4.75-6.30 

6.0O-6.25 
5.90-  6.30 
5.90-  6.30 
5.70-6.10 

5.20-5.85 
5.20- 5.85 
5.05-5.66 
5.05-6.60 
5.00-  6.65 
6.00-6.75 
6.00-6.66 
6.00-6.66 
6.40-  6.26 

Dec 

4.75-5.30 
4.70-6.20 
4.75-6.85 
4.70-5.25 
4.70-6.26 

5.90-  6.S5 
5.90-6.25 
5.70-6.15 
6.25-  5.90 
6.40-6.10 

5.15-6.76 
5.10-5.70 
5.10-6.60 
5.20-6.80 

6.20-  6.96 
•6.16-6.80 
6.06-6.80 
6.10-5.80 

4.65I4.96 
4.40-4.85 
4.85- 4. 75 
4.48-  4.85 
4.40-  4.80 

Average . 

•4.8697 

•5.8861 

•5.0909 

•6.6211 

•6.1691 

•6.4849 
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Table  I — ^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 
CATTIjE:  Steera,  cbolee  to  extra. 

[Price  per  handred  pounds  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1888. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$4.55-»4.90 

t4. 90-16.30 

t5.10-$6.60 

85.20-15.76 

t6. 25-16.60 

$6.7046.10 

Jan. 

4.65-4.80 

4.90-5.85 

5.00-6.60 

5.50-  6.00 

6.25-  6.60 

5.70-6.15 

4.40-  4.80 

4.90-5.30 

6.0O-  5.45 

5.50-  8.10 

6.26-6.60 

5.75-6.15 

4.86-4.75 

4.90-6.40 

5.00-6.45 

5.66-6.80 
5.66-6.80 

6.15-6.60 
6.05-6.50 

6.76-6.10 
6.70-6.10 

""i'sS^'iTO 

"i.'oo-s.'ss" 

■■"5.'66^'5.'86' 

6.45-6.10 

6.00-  6.40 

5.70-6.10 

Feb. 

4.30-4.65 

5.0O-5.60 

5.16-5.66 

6.45-6.05 

6.80-6.16 

6.70-  6.00 

4.30-4.75 

4.95-  5.40 

6.15-5.50 

6.40-6.00 

6.70-6.06 

6.60-5.90 

4.30-4.70 

5.10-6.60 

5.05-8.50 

5.80-5.90 

6.60-5.90 

6.60-5.90 

4.25-4.66 

5.00-5.35 

5.20-5.85 

5.80-  6.86 

6.50-6.90 

6.60-6.00 

Uar. 

4.20-4.80 

5.15-5.65 

5.20-5.75 

8.80-6.85 

6.60-8.90 

5.70-6.25 

4. 80- 4. 70 

5.15-6.60 

5.16-5.65 

5.80-6.86 

6.46-5.70 

6.70-6.25 

4.00- 4.  BO 

6.15-6.66 

5.10-5.75 

6.20-8.80 

6.46-5.70 

6.70-6.10 

4.00-  4.80 
4.  CO- 4.20 

5.05-6.50 
5.05-5.50 

5.10-6.75 
8.10-8.76 

"'S.' 48^' 6.' 90' 

"'"'issl's.'eo' 

■'8.'70^'6.i6' 

Apr. 

4.20-4.70 

5.10-6.45 

6.16-8.60 

5.48-6.78 

6.40-  6.80 

6.70-  6.05 

4.15-4.80 

5.10-5.60 

8.0O-8.48 

6.48-8.80 

6.40-6.90 

5.70-  6.05 

8.85- 4.25 

6. 10- S.  60 

5.00-8.45 

8.86-8.78 

6.40-6.80 

870- 6.10 
5.70-  6.10 
6.66-6.00 

....„.„.„„. 

■■5.'i6^'5.'46' 

■■■■6.'o6^'5.'85' 

■   's.'is^'s.'eo' 

""5.'46^'5.'76" 

May. 

4.0&-  4.35 

6.1.V5.46 

5.00-5.25 

8.26-8.60 

6.46-6.80 

866-6.00 

4.00-  4.80 

5.15-5.45 

6.0O-6.80 

5.30-  5.66 

5.45-6.80 

5.65-6.00 

4.06-4.35 

6.16-6.45 

5.08-  5.30 
6.00-  5.26 
6.05-5.40 

6.35-5.65 
6.35-  5.65 
5.40-  5.66 

8.45-6.80 
6.40-5,76 
6.45-5.80 

5.70-  6.10 

""i'.ii^'i'.4o' 

""5.'i5^'6.'45' 

'""6r85^'6.'2ft' 

June. 

4.10-  4.35 

5.05-6.40 

5.05-5.40 

5.80-6.65 

8.45-5.80 

6.86-  6.20 

4.10-4.45 

5.0O-6.85 

5.06-  5.40 

5.26-6.50 

5.45-6.80 

5.90-6.20 

4.10-4.45 

5.00-  6.30 

5.06-5.40 

5.36-  6.60 

6.45-  5.80 

6.90-6.30 

4.26-4.60 
4.25-4.55 

4.96-6.26 
5. 00- .'i.  40 

""'5.65^'6."46' 

""6.'60^'6.'86' 

""5.'46^'5.'75' 

'"6.'i61'6.'65' 

July. 

4.26-4.66 

5.00-5.20 

6.00-  .5.25 

6.60-  6.85 

5.40-5.75 

6.00-  6.40 

4.2&-4.&5 

4.96-5.26 

5.16-6.45 

5.60-5.85 

6.40-5.75 

6.80-  6.20 

4.20-4.46 

4.95-  5.25 

6.20-6.55 

5.60-5.96 

6.40-  5.75 
6.50-6.90 

6.80-  6.40 
6.65-6.16 

""i'x^'ilsa 

"  "4.'96^'6.'25' 

""'5.'26^'6.'55' 

"■6."66^'6.o6' 

6.66-6.00 

5.75-6,85 

Aug. 

4.35-4.66 

4.90-6.15 

5.25-5.60 

5.80-6.10 

6.66-6.90 

6.76-6.85 

4.40-  4.70 

4.90-5.15 

5.85-6.66 

COO-  6.40 

6.75-6.06 

8.86-6.86 

4.40-4.75 

4.96-5.45 
4.95-5.45 
5.00-  5.46 

6.40-6.70 
6.40-6.70 
6.40-5.75 

6.15-6.60 
6.80-6.66 
6.30-  6.65 

6.70-6.10 

8.85-6.35 

""i'»^'4.'«6' 

"""5.'86^'6.'26' 

""S.'85^'6."26' 

Sept 

4.66-4.80 

5.16-6.56 

6.20-5.60 

6.30-  6.85 

6.75-6.10 

6.00-6.60 

4.75-5.10 

5.16-5.76 

6.85-  5.76 

6.40-6.70 

6.80- 6.00 

6.00-6.60 

4. 80- .5. 06 

6.10-6.66 

5.40-6.86 

6.40-  6.70 

6.60-6.90 

6.10-6.60 

4.80-  5.05 
4.80-6.06 

'"'5.i6^'6.'65' 

""6."86^'6.'85" 

"'6."661'7.'66" 

■■■■5."66^'5.'86' 

"  "6.'io-'6."46' 

Oct 

4.80-5.06 

5.10-6.66 

6. 60- .5. 76 

6.50-7.00 

5.60-5.96 

6.10-6.60 

4. 86- 5. 2D 

6.10-5.50 

6.60-5.80 

6.60- 7.00 

6.60-  5.90 

6.25-  6.85 

4.7^-6.10 

5.10- 5.60 

6. 40- 6. 80 

6.30-6.86 

5.60-  C.0O 

6.26-  6.85 

6.80-  6.80 
6.30-  6.80 

8.60-6.00 
8.60-  8.95 

6.26-  6. 85 

■■■■i»^'5."35" 

"'8.'66^'6.'46' 

""5.'36^'6.'66' 

6.28-  6.85     Nov. 

4.  to- 5.25 

4.90-8.30 

6.26-6.60 

6.80-6.70 

8.65-6.90 

6.18-6.85 

4.W-  5.15 

6.00-  5.35 

6.25-5.60 

6.86-  6.90 

6.65-8.90 

6.18-  6.90 

4.90-6.15 

4.96-5.36 
5.0O-5.45 
4.95-5.40 

5.25-5.65 
5.26-  5.70 
6.85-5.80 

6.40- 7.00 

6.60-8.80 

6.10-6.85 

'"'i'.ib^'s'ib' 

'""6.'46^'7.'66' 

■■■■e.'w^'i'so' 

""il^'rw 

Dec. 

6.00-6.46 

5.0O-  5.60 

6.20-  5.66 

6.40-7.00 

6.60-6.95 

6.26-  7.00 

4.76-5.80 

5.0O-5.6O 

6.20-5.66 

6.30-  7.00 

5.60-8.96 

6.28-  7.00 

4.90-5.40 

5.00-  5.60 

6.20-6.76 

6.28-6.90 

8.70-6.10 

6.25-6.86 

4.75-6.10 

6.25-  6.75 

$4.6967 

SS.22S6 

t5.8779 

t5.9928 

$5.7827 

$6.1217 

Avenge. 
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Tablk  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continoed. 
FARM  PKODUCT8— Continned. 
CATTIjBt  Steers,  (ood  to  ebolee. 

[Price  per  handled  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Taesdayof  each  week;  quotationa  from  the  Daily  Tnde 

Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1808. 

I8»4. 

1896. 

Jan 

«S.00-t4.00 

t3.90-»1.86 

»4. 6045. 25 

»4.6S-t5.05 

»l.  4046. 20 

K  40-16.  W 

3.00-  3.90 

4.00-4.80 

4.40-5.00 

4.75-5.25 

4.65-5.45 

4.65-6.10 

3.10-4.10 

4.00-  4.80 

4.40-4.85 

4.80-  5.40 

4.60-6.30 

4.65-6.15 

8.00-4.00 

4. 40- 5. 10 

4.10-4.65 

4.80-5.30 
4. 70-  6. 20 

4.60-6.40 
4.80-  5.20 

4.35-4.95 
4.30- 4. » 

Feb 

""3.'i6^'4.'i6' 

"i'so^'i'go' 

""i'i^-'i.'TO' 

4.7.5-5.40 

4.20-5.00 

4.40-4.95 

3.10-4.10 

4.30-4.90 

4.20-4.80 

4.85-  5.40 

4.20-  5.00 

4.35-4.80 

3.25-4.25 

4.60-5.10 

4.10-4.75 

4.75-5.80 

3.90-  4.50 

4.40- 4.90 

3.60- 4. -10 

4.60-  5.00 

4.20-4.80 

4.75-  5.80 

8.80-4.60 

4.65-5.05 

Mar 

8.60-4.60 

4.60-5.00 

4.00-4.70 

4.65-5.30 

4.05-4.75 

4.70-5.46 

3.70-4.65 

4.60-5.10 

4.15-  4.80 

4.60-5.20 

4.00-  4.65 

4.60-5.35 

3.86-4.70 

4.60-  5.00 

4.05-4.65 

4.60-5.80 

4.00-4.65 

4.90- 6.60 

3.86-  4.70 

4.76-5.36 

8.95-4.56 

4.60-  5.40 

3.80-  4.25 

5.35-585 

'"'S.' 75^  4. 65' 

4.75-5.40 
4.76-  ,').86 

3.80-  4.60 
3.70-4.36 

Apr 



4.50-6.40 

""S."76^'4.'a6' 

"'b'.4iBhilfO 

3.80-4.60 

4.90-  5.46 

3.80-4.80 

.4.60-5.85 

3.96-4.45 

5.40- 5.« 

3.80-4.65 

5.10-5.60 

3.65-4.25 

4.60-  5.36 

3.96-4.40 

5.40-585 

3.80-  4.50 

6.00-  5.60 

3.70-  4.20 

4.80-5.40 

3.60-4.10 

5.20-6.70 

8.80-4.50 
3.80-4.50 

5.15-  6.75 

May 

"  "s.'oo^'s.'tc' 

"'""4.'66^'4."56" 

'"'4.'75^'5.'86" 

""S.'76^"4."s6' 

5.16-5.65 

4.10-4.60 

5.00-«.70 

4.00-4.50 

4.70-5.35 

8.90-4.85 

5.15-566 

4.00-4.56 

5.00-5.70 

3.85-4.25 

4.70-  5.80 

8.90-4.25 

5.05-5.55 

4.10-4.65 

5.0O-5.70 

4.00-4.35 
8.95-  4.80 
8.95-  4.30 

4.80-  5.45 
6.00-6.60 
5.00-  5.60 

8.85-4.20 
3.90-4.20 
4.10-4.60 

5.05-5.60 

June 

'"'i.' 10^4.' 60' 

■■■'ioo^s'TO 

■■■■5.'66^'5.'66 

4.10-4.60 

6.00-5.70 

4.00-4.35 

4.85-  5.40 

4.80-4.70 

5.05-8.60 

4.00-4.50 

5.00-5.70 

4.00-  4.35 

4.70-5.20 

4.15-4.60 

4.95-5.50 

4.10-4.60 

^OO-.'i.OO 
6.00-  5.60 
6.00-5.60 

4.10-4.40 

4.60-5.16 

4.00-4.40 

4.95- 5.'« 

July 

""iliOh-'i'.io' 

""i'.eo^'4'.m 

""i'.ei^'b.io 

■■4.'66^i.'46" 

""i'.ap&^n 

3.90-4.36 

5.40-6.05 

4.75-5.20 

4.60-5.20 

4.10-4.60 

4.75-6.45 

3.60-4.15 

5.00-5.70 

4.75-  5.26 

4.10-4.75 

4.00-5.00 

4.75-6.46 

8.60-4.10 

5.00-5.70 

4.60-4.90 

4.30-4.95 

4.10-4.65 

4.75-535 

S.60-  4.26 

8.80-  4.25 

4.75-  52S 

Aug 

3.60-  4.25 

"i'.w^'6.i6' 

""'i'eo^'i.'so' 

■■i'so^i'is' 

3.80-4.20 

4.75-5.35 

8.60-4.25 

4.90-  .'4.60 

4.60-4.90 

4.00-4.40 

4.06-4.45 

4.75-546 

3.60-4.26 

4.90-5.80 

4.60-4.90 

4.10-4.60 

4.16-4.60 

4.75-5.45 

3.90-4.60 

4.90-  5.80 

4.60-  4.90 
4.60-4.90 
4.60-  5.00 

4.10-4.50 
4.05-4.60 
4.20-4.76 

4.60-5.00 

4.75-535 

Sept 

""■i'ool'i'te 

"'4."96^'6.'86' 

""'ieo^'i'M' 

...... ^.^.^ 

4.0O-  4.65 

4.76-5.66 

4.60-5.10 

4.30-  4.90 

4.65-5.85 

4.80- 53D 

4.00-4.65 

4.60-5.80 

4.60-5.10 

4.60-5.20 

4.60-5.50 

4.80-5.35 

4.00-  4.75 

4.60-5.80 

4.40-  4.90 

4.65-5.25 

4.90-  5.75 

4.80-'  5S5 

4.15-4.70 
4.16-4.70 

4.50-5.80 
4.40-  5.90 

Oct 

'  "4.'35^'4."96' 

""i'.e6^'i'.a 

""Hio^'&.'m 

""i"45^'i« 

4.16-4.70 

4.40-  5.90 

4.85-  4.90 

4.75-5.40 

4.60-5.60 

4.56-6.15 

4.15-4.70 

4.30-  6.90 

4.35-4.90 

4.45-5.20 

4.60- 5.40 

4.45-  5.10 

4.05-  4.70 

4.30-  6.90 

4.85-4.90 

4.2.5-  6.15 
4.25-5.16 

4.50-  5.85 
4.60-  5.40 

4.2s- 4.  SO 
4.20-4.80 

Nov 

"i.'o^'i.'ro" 

"'isols.'go' 

"""4.'45^'5.'i5' 

4.80-5.16 

4.60-6.45 

4. 10-  4.70 

4.05-4.70 

4.20-4.80 

4.45-5.16 

4.40-5.26 

4.60-5.50 

4.00-4.60 

4.0O-4.70 

4.20-4.80 

4.30-6.00 

4.50-5.30 

4.60-  6.40 

4.20-  4.(5 

4.00-  4.70 

6.00-5.60 

4.80-  5.00 
4.25-  4.90 
4.15-4.85 

4.30-  5.20 

4.80-5.10 

4.26-  4.65 

Dec 

"i'oO^'i'TO 

"  "5."26^"5.'85' 

■  "iiolToo" 

'"'i'io^'b'M' 

...... ^...^ 

4.0O-  4.66 

5.20-5.85 

4.16-4.86 

4.10-4.90 

4.85-5.10 

4.  CO- 4.46 

8.90-4.66 

4.80- 5.60 

4.15-4.85 

4.10-  4.75 

4.40-  5.00 

3.90-  4.» 

3.90-  4.8,'i 

4.40-6.25 

4.70-6.36 

4.40-  5.10 

4.40-5.06 

4.00-  4.40 

8.90-4.66 

4.60-5.36 

4.00-  4.50 

Average . 

W.1876 

15.0976 

$4.4996 

ti-sm 

t4.624e 

t4.»44 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continued. 
FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

CAinriiBl  8t««rs,  gooA  to  cliolee. 

(Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotadons  from  the  Dally  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


UM. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900, 

1901. 

Month. 

t4.16-<4.60 

84. 4046. 00 

84. 60-86.00 

84.66-86.20 

85.6O46.20 

86.30-86.66 

Jan. 

4.25-4.66 

4.46-4.90 

4.46-4.96 

4.70-  5.40 

5.50-  6.20 

6.  SO- 6.65 

4.00-4.40 

4.45-  4.90 

4.60-  4.96 

4.75-6.40 

5.50-  6.20 

8.80-  5.70 

3.85- 4.  SO 

4.45-4.90 

4.60-4.96 

4.75-  5.40 

4.76-  6.40 

5.40-6.00 
5.40-  5.90 

5.30-  5.70 
5.20-6.65 

""8.'85^'4.'86" 

""4."45^'4.'96' 

■  "iw^iw 

4.45-5.15 

8.40-6.90 

6.20-6.66 

Feb. 

S.80-  4.26 

4.85-  5.00 

4.66-6.10 

4.60-5.30 

5.20-5.70 

5.20-  5.65 

3.86-4.45 

4.50-4.90 

4.66-5.10 

4.60-  5.25 

5.10-  5.60 

5.10-,'>.60 

&96-4.46 

4.60-5.00 

4.50-5.00 

4.60-5.20 

5.00-6.60 

5.10-5.50 

3.90-4.36 

4.60-  5.00 

4.60-5.15 

4.70-  5.35 

5.0O-6.6O 

5.10-5.60 

Mar. 

8.85-4.15 

4.65-5.10 

4.80-6.16 

4.70-5.35 

6.00-8.60 

5.10-  5.65 

3.86-4.20 

4.60-5.10 

4.70-5.20 

4.70-  5.35 

5.0O-  5.35 

5.10-5.65 

3.76-4.06 

4.60-6.10 

4.60-6.10 

4.70-5.20 

5.00-5.85 

5.20-5.66 

3.76-3.S6 
8.76- S.  80 

4.65-5.00 
4.65-  5.00 

4.60-6.10 
4.60-  5.20 

..,., 

4.80-5.35 

"'i'io^'s.'so' 

"  "6.'2d^'6.'66' 

Apr. 

3.90-4.26 

4.60-  5.06 

4.60-  5.20 

4.80-  6.20 

6.00-5.40 

5.20-6.66 

S.  90- 4.80 

4.00-  5.05 

4.46-  6.06 

4.80-6.30 

6.00-6.40 

6.20-  6.66 

3.00- 3.96 

4.60-  6.06 

4.46-  6.00 

4.75-6.25 

5.00-6.40 

5.20-  6.66 
6.20-8.65 
5.20-  6.65 

i'66^'4.28' 

""4.'66^"6."o6" 

"  "4."46^"4."96' 

■'"'i'es^'i.'is' 

''"6.o6^'5."s6" 

Hay. 

3.90-4.15 

4.60-6.10 

4.40-  4.86 

4.65-5.18 

4.95-5.40 

6.20-5.65 

3.80- 4.10 

4.60-  5.10 

4.40-4.96 

4.75-5.10 

4.95-  5.40 

6.20-5.66 

3.80-4.10 

4.00-6.10 

4.56-  6.00 
4.56-6.00 
4.66-6.00 

4.85-  5.28 
4.85-5.26 
4.90-  5.28 

4.95-  5.40 
5.00-  5.40 
5.10-5.60 

5.30-5.78 

i"»lii5' 

■■"iaf  6.i6' 

■6.'66^"5."85' 

June. 

3.80-4.16 

4.66-5.00 

4.65-5.00 

4.90-5.25 

6.10-5.60 

6.50-  6.88 

3.80-4.20 

4.56-5.00 

4.70- 5.00 

4.90-6.16 

5.00-  5.40 

8.50- 6.80 

3.80- 4.20 

4.45-4.96 

4.70- 5.00 

4.90-  5.25 

6.10-5.40 

6.60-6.90 

4.00-  4.86 
4.00-4.30 

4.46-  4.90 
4.46-  5.00 

""i'.Tih-'6.oa' 

""s.oo^'e.'tt 

""s.'io^'s'io' 

""b.'66^'6.66' 

July. 

4.00-4.30 

4.40-6.00 

4.65-4.96 

5.00-5.46 

8.10-6.40 

8.85-  5.95 

4.00-4.30 

4.40-4.90 

4.75-6.10 

6.00-  5.46 

5.10-6.40 

5.40-5.80 

3.96-4.30 

4.40- 4.90 

4.75-5.20 

6.0O-5.66 

5.10-6.40 
5.15-5.60 
5.25-5.60 

5.40-  5.90 
5.10-  5.56 
5.20-  5.75 

■"ios-ia 

■  ■i.'eo^i.K 

'"4.'a5l'5.'28' 

'"'s.'io^'s.'eo' 

Aug. 

4.20-4.40 

4.50-4.85 

4.65-5.25 

5.86-  5.70 

5.28-  5.50 

5.20-  5.75 

4.20-4.46 

4.60-4.85 

4.75-  5.85 

5.50-  5.90 

5.40-  5.65 

5.30-5.85 

4.20-4.45 

4.60-  5.00 
4.00-  5.00 
4.00-  4.95 

4.75-6.35 
4.75-  5.85 
4.75-  6.88 

5.65-  6.10 

5.66-  6.20 
5.66-  6.20 

8.86- 5.60 

6.30-5.85 

""cao^iw 

""6."46^'5.'76' 

""5.'86^'5.'75' 

Sept. 

4.30-  4.66 

4.60-5.00 

4.60-5.15 

5.65-6.30 

5.46-5.80 

5.35-  5.85 

4.40-4.80 

4,70-6.10 

4.75-5.80 

6.65-  6.36 

6.40-8.78 

6.36-6.85 

4.46-4.80 

4.70-6.10 

4.8^-6.85 

5.65-6.30 

6.40-5.78 

6.45-  6.06 

4.46-4.80 
4.46-4.86 

■■■■4.'76^'6.i6' 

"  "4.'85^'5.'46' 

■  ■■s.'esl'e.'io' 

■■5.'86^'6.'66' 

■■"■5.'45l"6.05' 

Oct 

4.46-4.86 

4.70-6.10 

4.86-5.40 

5.66-  6.40 

8.80-  5.60 

5.58-6.15 

4.60-4.90 

4.70-6.10 

4.85-6.40 

5.65-  6.40 

5.30-5.60 

5.66-  6.20 

4.36-4.76 

4.70-6.10 

4.85-  6.40 

6.40- 6.20 
5.  BO- 6.20 
5.60-6.20 

5.45-  5.70 
8.45-5.70 
5.35-5.60 

5.65-6.20 
8.65-6.20 
5.65-6.20 

""4.'»^'4.'96' 

""i.'TO^'i'oo" 

""4.'75^'6."86' 

Nov. 

4.60-  4.90 

4.S5-  4.90 

4.60-  5.25 

5.60- 6.10 

6.46-5.60 

5.55-  6.00 

4.50-  4.80 

4.66-4.90 

4.60-  8.25 

5.70-6.25 

6.48-  5.60 

6.65-6.10 

4.90-4.80 

4.45-4.90 
4.60- 6.00 
4.45-4.90 

4.60-6.20 
4.80-5.20 
4.70-  5.80 

5.60-  6.25 

8.16-6.60 

6.40-  6.00 

""i'e6^6.'o6' 

"  "5.'66^'6.'26' 

""'5."i5^'5."56" 

""5.'66^'6."26' 

Dec. 

4. 60- 6. 00 

4.50-6.00 

4.65-5.10 

5.60-  6.25 

5.26-5.60 

6.60-  6.20 

4.25-4.80 

4.60- 5.00 

4.66-5.10 

5.60-  6.20 

6.28-  8.80 

5.50-6.10 

4.40-4.90 

4.60- 5.00 

4.65-  6.20 

5.60-6.20 

6.30-  5.66 

5.50-6.10 

4.20-4.76 

5. 60- 6. 10 

•1.7736 

84.8846 

86.3861 

86.8938 

88.8901 

Average. 
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Table  1 WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CJOMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 
CORN:  No.  2,  cask. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesdajr  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  th 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

10.28} 
10.28}-    .29 

10. 48) -to.  49} 
.48}-    .481 
.47  -    .48} 
.49-    .49) 

W.38H0-38I 

.38J-    .38) 

.38)-    .38) 

.87) 

«D.4OI-«0.4O} 

t0.S4)-t0.84) 
.36-    .8V 

.34-    .34} 
.341-    .34, 
.33}-    .84 

:i|:  :| 

.36)-    .36 

t0.44hW.4.S, 
.45-    .ii 
.451-    .4:., 
.42H     •« 
.401-     .41 

Feb 

Mar 

.281-    .28) 
.281 

.271-    .27) 
.27} 

.28-    .28} 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.30} 
.81 
.33 
.32 

.51)-    .61} 

.     :t?i 

.64)-    :54} 
.69)-    .601 
.61  -    .621 
.67} 
.67)-    .691 

:^ 

.721-    .72} 

.39-    .40) 
.40)-    .41) 
.401-    .40} 
.40-    .40) 
.41)-    .41} 
.40)-    .41} 
.38  -    .38} 
.37-    .87) 
.38)-    .89) 
38)-    .89 
.39)-    .40) 
.40)-    .421 
.40)-    .411 

.41}-     .41 
.42 

.42}-    .42 
.43 
.43 
.46 
.45 

.451-    .45 

Apr 

.39)-    .391 

.40-    .40 

.40 

.86)-    .361 
.38) 
.38) 

.38}-    .38) 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.46}-    .47 
,47 

May 

.341-    .84) 
.34  -    .34} 
.331-    .831 
.331-    -33) 

.6lP    .641 
.62)-    .64) 
.611-    .62) 
.58)-    .60) 

.41  -    .42) 
.451-    .461 
.49-    .52 
.62-    .63 
.481-  1.00 
.601-    -53) 
.46}-    .47} 
.491-    .51 
.511-    -615 

.41}-    .42 
.42}-    .48) 
.42)-    .43 
.40)-    .411 
.39}-    .40 
.87}-    .37) 

.39) 
.41)-    .41) 

.40, 

.37H    .38 
.37)-    .37} 
.87  -    .37) 
.37 
.871 
.37  -    .89 
.401-    .411 

.49}-    .80 
.60-    .60 
.621-    .53 
.52}-    .52 

June 

.83H    .34 
.33)-    .34} 
.83)-    .34) 
.34J-    .34} 

.55!-    .66) 

.57  -    .68} 
.57-    .681 
.57}-    .68) 
.86}-    .68} 
.68  -    .59 
.631-    .67 

.50)-    .50 
.50H    .81 
.48)-    .49 

.48 

July 

.38)-    .31) 
.36)-    .36) 
.36)-    .371 
.371-    .37} 
.44)-    .45) 
.47  -    .48) 
.481-    .49 
.48}-    .491 
.49 

.60)-    .62 
.475-    .48) 
.49)-    .601 
.61  -    .611 

.39}-    .395 
.40-    .401 
.391-    .39, 
.39)-    .40} 

.41}-    .41) 

'■'■  s 

.46) 

.691 

.551-    .56) 

.54}-    .54! 

.64) 

.44}-    .45 
.41}-     .42 
.441-    -45 
.44}-    .43 
.425-    .43 

Aug 

.68)-    .59) 
.61  -    .63} 
.66  -    .671 
.62  -    .651 

.49i-    .49) 
.53J-    .66} 
.52)-    .625 
.52}-    .625 
.501-    .511 
.451-    .46 
.471-    .49 
.45'-    .45) 
.46)-    .461 

.86-    .37) 
.37)-    .38 
.39  -    .39} 
.38 
.371 
.37  -    .37, 
.41  -    .42} 
.40,-    .40, 
.40}-    .41) 

.40 

.S7^  .» 

.37H    .38 
.36)-    .SI 

Sept 

.45)-    .46 

.461-    .45 
.461-    .47 
.48-    .48 
.47 J-    .48 
.491-    .60 
.49}-    .49 
.62-    .62 
.611-    .621 

.63-    .66 
.66}-    .68 
.62-    .62) 
.48}-    .60 
.52  -    .63) 
..SI}-    .52) 
.56  -    .67 
.63-    .54) 
.661-    .58 

.55,-    .57 

.56}-    .671 

.641-    .55) 

.60} 

.84}-    .86 
.32}-    .« 
.31)-    .SL 
.81}-    .SI 

Oct 

.44-    .iii 
.415-    .42) 
.42  -    .42) 
.41)-    .41) 

.401-    .41 
.38)-    .39 
.37-    .37 
.87-    .37 
.88}-    .38) 
.38-    .39 
.36-    .37 
.36-    .36 
.351-    -35 

.48  -    .49} 
.50)-    .51} 
.48}-    .49 
.48,-    .60 
.51,-    .58 
.J>H-    .61} 
.601-    .50! 

.soH  .a 

.291-    .29 
.29-     .28 
.29}-    .80 
.29;-    .30 

Nov 

.631-    .53) 
.61}-    .52 
.49-    .51 
.531-    .54) 

.52-    .52) 
.631-    .55) 
.61}-    .52 
.66  -    .70 

.41)-    .42) 
.41|-    .42} 
.401-    .41 
.415 
■  42} 
.411-    .42 
.42,-    .42, 

.40) 

.281-    .» 
.285-    .29 
.28-     .» 
.27)-    .r, 

Dec 

:S*:  :%' 

.48)-    .49) 

.46^    .47) 
.47}-    .48} 
.601-    .54 
.41)-    .43 
.39J-    .395 

.35-    .35} 
.8.51 
.34} 

.34H    .841 

.441-  ;«l 

!25)-  !a 
.25}-   .as 

.25H    .| 

Average . 

•0.8960 

10.6744 

to.  4600 

to.  3964 

to.  4326 

t0.396e 
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Tabui  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 
COBN:  No.  2,  euk. 

(Price  per  bushel  in  Cbicage  on  Tueeday  of  each  week;  quotations  bom  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1806. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•0. 261-10. 26t 

to.  28  -80.23} 

to.  28 -80.26} 

to.  86 -to.  37 

to.  81} 

to.  86 -to.  36} 

Jan. 

.251 

.22}- 

.22} 

.26}- 

.26} 

.85}- 

.36) 

.80} 

.87} 

.27 

.22}- 

.221 

.28}- 

.27 

.35} 

.81} 

.87 

- 

.27! 

.211- 

.22 

.27} 

.86}- 

.36) 
.37 

t0.31}- 

.31} 
.81} 

.87- 

.87} 
.37} 

.'ai 

""'.m^' 

.22 

.....^„. 

"27} 

.^ 

.85} 

.311- 

.82 

.87} 

Feb. 

.28 

.22}- 

.22 

.27}- 

.27} 

.35}- 

.86 

.88} 

.88} 

.28 

.21 

.29}- 

.29} 

.38}- 

.84) 

.34 

.88) 

.281 

.22}- 

.23 

.29}- 

:§i 

.88}- 

.86} 

.34 

.39)-. 

.39} 

.29 

.23- 

.23} 

.29- 

.34}- 

.S-t) 

.84 

.39}- 

.39} 

Mar. 

.281-    .2»J 
.28J-    .281 

.231 

.29- 

.29} 

.33}- 

.84 

.36}- 

.86) 

.39} 

.28}- 

.28} 

.29}- 

.29} 

.34- 

.84} 

.361 

.40- 

.40} 

.28-    .28} 

.24 

.29 

.34}- 

.35 

.87} 

.41) 

.28}-    .28} 

.24)- 

.24} 

.28} 

.29-    .29} 

.24- 
.28- 

.24} 

.291 

■■.■84H 

.84} 

•M» 

.'«' 

Apr. 

.30} 

.24 

.29}- 

.29} 

.34- 

■M 

.39 

.431 

.29}-    .291 

.24} 

.81} 

.35}- 

.39 

.43) 

.29}-    .29} 

.24}- 

.241 

.34}- 

.85} 

.34) 

.88 

.46 

........ 

.39 
.38 

.50}- 

.47) 
.61 

"".■28}^".'28} 

.24- 

.Ml 

.88} 

.'34' 

May. 

.29 

.25 

.85- 

.87 

.82}- 

.82) 

.36 

.52- 

.58} 

.28f-    .29 

.24- 

.25 

.86}- 

.86} 

.88 
.38 
.82 

.861 

.49- 

.60} 

.27»-    .28} 

.24- 

.24} 

:^ 

.84} 
.83} 

.88}- 
.82- 

.37}- 

.37 

.«2}- 

.48} 

.■26l^"."27} 

.....^. 

.'23} 

.31}- 

.82 

.ssP 

.83 

.'88 

'.'m 

June. 

.274-    .27} 
.27}-    .27! 

iiJt 

.25 

.82- 

.82 
.82 

.33- 

.34 

.381- 

.89 

.42- 

.42} 

.25} 

.82}- 

.34- 

.35 
.84 

.40- 

.40 

.43 

.274-    .28 
.26}-    .26! 

:il|: 

.25 
.25} 

.31- 

.81 

.41}- 
.... 

.42 

.48} 

.261-    .26 

.25}! 

.2? 

.'si} 

■■■■."m- 

.'84} 

■■42} 

■46) 

July. 

.274-    .27 
.25r-    .26 
.24}-    .25 

.25}- 

.26 

.81} 

.84 

.43} 

.47) 

.28  - 

.261 

.33}- 

.33 

.38} 

.39- 

.89} 

.49 

.28}- 

.27 

.34!- 

.85 

.82} 

.38 
.89 
.89 
.38 

.64} 
.52 
.55 

."24 '-".'a' 

.'29' 

""'.m^' 

.'83 
.38 

.'80} 

Aug. 

.28}-    .28} 
.m-    .221 

.27- 

.27} 

.88- 

.31 

.59 

.271- 

.28} 

.82}- 

.32 

.81} 

.40 

.67}- 

.57 

.21}-    .22] 

.28}- 

.29 

.80- 
.80}- 

.80 
.81 

.81- 
.811- 

.81 
.31} 
.81 
.31 

....._ 

.40 

.51} 

'"".wf'.ioi 

.19}-    .20 

.81- 

.SO} 
.81} 

.'«} 
.41 

.65)- 

.■54} 
.56} 

Sept 

.30}-    .21} 
.21}-    .211 

.801-    .80} 
.281-    .29} 

.29}- 

.291- 

:l^ 

.88- 
.84}- 

.34 
.85 

:^i: 

:Si 

.86)- 
.57}- 

.60 
.68} 

.211-    .22 

.27}- 

.28} 

.... 

.28-    .28} 

.27- 

.281 

■'■■.m'-' 

."»} 

"   '.'si}^' 

.'82' 

■■:46':' 

■M 

"  ".'66}1' 
.55- 

.'56! 

Oct 

.24}-    .2!y 
.2S|-    .24] 

.26- 

.27 

.29}- 

.80 

.81- 
.81- 

.82 

.4]  - 

.66 

.24- 

.24} 

.81- 

.81} 

.82 

:1J{ 

.56- 

.68 

.221-    .28} 

.24- 

.25} 

.82- 

.82) 

.82- 

.32} 

.40- 

.64- 

.66 

.31}- 

.32 
.82 

.87}- 
.89- 

.87} 
.89) 

.86- 
.58- 

.87 
.69 

"■■■m'-'.m 

""'.'26'-' 

.26} 

'".iah 

.821 

Nov. 

.25-    .25 
.24}-    .24 
.28}-    .24 

lit 
.281- 

.26} 
.28} 
.26} 
.28 
.26} 

.82- 

:^ 

.88}- 
.34- 

.88} 
.34 
.841 
.831 

.81} 

.89- 
.48- 

.49} 

.58  - 
.89- 
.62- 

.69 
.60 
.68 

""'is'-"'isl 

.....„.„ 

.'soi 

'.'ot 

■"■.'eir 

.'64 ' 

Dec. 

.28-    .28} 

:^: 

.26 

.33}- 

.30} 

.86) 

.65- 

.651 

.221-    .28 

.27 

.34  - 

.85} 

.31 

.40 

.64- 

.68 

.221 

.27- 

.27} 

.87- 

.87! 

.31} 

.86) 

.64}- 

.68 

.221-    .23 

.62}- 

.68} 

10.2580 

10.2546 

t0.3144 

10.3333 

t0.3811 

10.4969 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  IWl-Continned 

FAKM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

COTXON I  Upland,  mlddllBK. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  fr<>in  the  New  York  Jonmal  < 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

10.101 

3 

f0.09A 
.09 
.09 
.09 

10. 07  A 
.071 

.09} 

■.^ 
.09 
.09 
.081 

I0.OTH 
■08A 
.081 

«A 
•OTH 
•OTIJ 
.07 

•OTA 
.07 
.07 
•  OTA 

10.06 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 

Feb 

Mar 

•  "A 

•111 

•m 

.09J 
.09} 

■.^ 

.085 

■08H 

-.^^ 

.09 
.09 

:SI| 

("A 

•  OTA 

•  WA 
.07} 

.07 
.061 

? 

.w 

.061 
.06 
.06} 

:^ 

.06 
.06) 
.06, 

Apr 

:\\f 

•  m 
.11 1 

.12 
.12 

.m 

.12H 

.08A 

.osT 

•OT  i 

•otH 

.071 

.061 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 

May 

.08 

.07  A 
.071 
.07} 
.071 

•OTA 
.OTI 
■OTA 
•  OTA 
.OTI 

.OTI 
.OTH 

.otJ 

.07 
.OT 
•  OTI 

.06 

•otH 

•  OTI 
.071 

June 

.  .081 
.08 

.m 

.08 
.06 

.OTi 

•2' 

.07 

July 

.ii 
■  UU 

!l2A 

.12* 

.12 

.12J 

.IIH 

.11 A 

•07A 
•OTA 

.07J 

.06 

1? 

.OT 

■W 

.07 

.07 

.07 
.OT 
.07 

Aug 

.06 
.08| 

.07  A 

.07{ 
.07} 
•OTA 

•otX 

•  OTA 
.OTI 

.08 
.OTI 
.OTi 

•08A 

•2' 

•2' 

.OT, 
.07 

Bept 

.11 

:1S! 
S 

•lOA 

•08A 

.08 

.08 

.08|4 

.08 

:^ 

.06 
.06 
.06 
•06A 

.08) 
.08, 

Oct 

•  OTI 
.08A 

■OSA 

■otQ 

.06} 
.061 

.09, 
.09 
.09 
.OS 
.08 

Nov 

.091 
.09A 

•08A 

.08r 

.091 
.09 

•s» 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

.09 
.081 

Dec 

:SJv 

.09A 

•08A 

.06 
-OTU 

.07 

.061 
.06} 
.051 
.05H 

:S1 

Average . 

to.  11089 

to.  08603 

fO.OT«86 

«0. 06819 

10.07002 

•0.07XW 

r  1 
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ITAKM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

COTTON  t  Upland,  nUddllBK. 

'**  per  poaad  ia  Newr  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  ftom  the  New  York  Jouma 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 
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Table  1 WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

PI.AXSEBDi  No.  1. 

[  Price  per  bushel  In  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  Ui 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

.Mar 

Apr 

May 

.(unc 

July 

.Vug 

S<'pt 

out 

Nov 

Dee 

$1,341 

1.87 

1.45 

1.48 

$1.48-  1.49 

1.46 

1.35 

1.33 

1.41 

1.48-  1.60 

1.39-1.41 

1.18-1.20 

$1,141-41.151 

1.24 

1.18 

l.'iOl 

1.171 

1.101 

1.051 

1.02 

1.001 

.92-    .931 

.94-    .941 

.96-    .96{ 

$0.951-$0.96 

.94-    .941 

.981-    .99 

.97t-    .971 

.971 

1.08  -  1.031 

1.031 

1.011 

1.03 

1.071 

1.10-  i.iot 

1.09 

$1.10 
1.16 
1.21 
1.16 
1. 11 
1.03 
1.09 
1.00 
.971 
$1,031-1.01 

1.01  -i.oi; 

1.161 

$1.S6-$1.37 

1.381 
1.38-1.381 

1.32 
1.25-1.26 
1.S2-  1.33 

1.40 
1.24-  1.25 
1.23-  1.24 
1.44-  1.441 
1.41-  1.43 

1.461 

$1.381-$1.39 

1.44 

1.40 

1.S 

1.44 

1.48-1.48 

1.47 

1.15-1.16 

1.00-1.01 

.M-    .96 

.92-    .K 

.911-   .91 

Average . 

$1.3967 

$1.0805 

$1.0179 

$1.0875 

$1.3633  i             tl.2449 

l^^^l^. 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FARM  PRODUCTS-Continued. 

PI.AX8EBDt  No.  1. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chica^  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  qaotattons  from  the  annnsl  reports  of  tbe 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  91  -•0.92 
.921 
.871-     .891 
.88-     .88} 
.901-    .91 
.811-    .821 
.76 
.73} 
.631-    -M 
.77-     .791 
.71  -     .72 
.78 

to.  7S -to.  761 

:?^:|} 

.78 
.771-    .78 
.76}-    .77 
.78-    .781 
.871-    .881 
1.01-1.06 
.96-    .971 
1.05-1.08 
l.Ml-  1.10 

tl.21 
1.301 
tl.211-  1.251 
1.161-  1.18 
1.311-  1.32 
1.22 
1.07 
.86-    .90 
.90 
.901-    .91 
1.061-  1.081 
1.041 

tl.l3-tl.l71 
1.14-1.181 
1.14  -  1.17} 
1.21  -  1.01} 
1.131-1.181 
1.02  -  1.24} 
1.01  -1.04 
.961-1.00 
1.16-1.20 

1.14 
1.281-1.29 

1.39 

tl.48 

1.69 

1.60 

1.66 

1.76 

1.80 

1.80 

1.50 

tl.411-  1.421 

1.471-  1.49 

1.75  -  1.77 

1.61  -  1.64 

tl.67 

tl.  75- 1.76 

1.61-1.62 

1.56-  1.56 

1.TO 

1.72 

1.88 

1.88-1.86 

1.41-  1.48 

1.55-1.58 

1.46-  1.461 

1.39 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Har. 

Zi. 

Jane. 
July. 

1? 
Nov. 
Dec. 

to.  8119 

to.  8696 

tI.1116 

tl.l678 

tl.622S 

tl.6227 

Average. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICPS  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 
HAY  I   Timothy,  No.  1. 

[Price  perton  in  Chicago  on  Tacsday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.} 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.          1           1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

19. 00410.60 

9.00-  10.00 

9.60-  10.00 

9.60 

t9.00 

19.  OO-  10.00 

9.00 

9.60 

$12.5O-«13.00 
12.50-  13.60 
12.50-  13.50 
11.50-  12.00 

S10.60-«11.00 
10.80-  U.OO 
U.OO-  11.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.OO-  11.50 
11.60-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.50 
10.50-  11.60 
10.60-  11.60 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.60 

$iaoo-«io.60 

10.60-  U.OO 
10.00-  10.50 
9.0O-    9.60 
9.0O-  10.00 
10.  OO-  10.50 
9.50-  10.00 
9.60-  10.50 
9.50-  10.00 
9.50-  10.50 
9. 50- 10  50 
9.50-  10.50 
9.60-  10.50 

tl0.60-tll.OO 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.00-  1O50 
10  00-  10  50 
10.00-  10.50 

Feb 

Mar 

8.50-    9.00 

8.50-    9.60 

8.60-    9.60 

8.60 

8.25-    9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.60-  10.60 

9.60-  10.50 

11.00-11.25 

10.00-  12.00 

11.50 

11.00 

9.00-    9.50 
9.60-    9.76 
9.00-    9.50 
9.00 
10.  OO-  10.60 
11.00-  11.80 
12.00-  12.50 
11.00-  11.50 
14.00-  15.60 
13.00-15.00 
14.60-  15.00 
16. 50-  16. 50 
13.00-  13.50 

11.60-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.50- 12.00 
12.00-  13.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
12.60-  13.50 
12.00-  I2.fiO 
U.OO-  11.60 
10.50-  U.OO 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  1200 
11.50-  1200 

laoo- 10.50 
laoo-  10.50 

10.00-  10.50 
10.00-  10.50 
10.00-  10.50 
10.00-10.60 
9.7&-  10.25 
9.50-  10.00 

Apr 

U.OO-  11.50 
11.00-  11.50 
12. 00-  14. 00 
1200-  13.00 

9.50-  10  60 
9.50-  10.60 
10.00-  U.OO 
10. OO-  U.OO 

9.00-    9.50 

10.00-  U.OO 

9.7&-1O.O0 
9.75-  10.00 
9.75-  10.28 

May 

11.00-  11.60 

11.60 

11.  W-  13.60 

11.60-  12.00 

12.50-  13.50 

14.75-  15.00 
IS.  OO- 13.60 

11.76-  13.00 

U.OO-  12.00 
12.50-  13.60 
12  60-  13.50 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  13.50 
14.60-  16.50 
1280-  13.00 
12.80-  13.00 
12.00-  12.50 

12.00-  13.00 
12  50-  13.60 
12.00-  13.00 
12  OO-  13.00 
12  00-  13.00 
10.50-  11.60 
10.80-  11.60 
U.OO-  12.00 
11.60-  12.60 

9.00-  10.00 
10  OO-  1O50 
10  OO-  1O50 
10  00-  10.50 
9..')0-  10.00 
9.60-  10.00 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.  OO-  10.50 

9.75-  10.25 
10.00-  10.50 
10.00-  10.50 
10.00-  10.25 

June 

10.  OO-  10.60 

10.00 

10.00-12.60 

9.60 

11.60-13.00 
14.00-  14.60 

14.00 
13.25-  14.00 

13.75 
14.25-14.50 
14.50-  16.00 

15.00 
U.OO-  14.60 

9.  SO-  10. 00 
U.SO-  12.50 
1250-  18.50 
13.60-  14.00 

July 

9.00 

9.00 

9.60-  10.76 

9.50 

8.60-  10.50 

9.60-10.00 

12.00 

11.60 

10.60 

12.00-  12.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
11.10-  11.80 
U.OO-  U.50 

U.OO-  1200 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.OO-  11.60 
11.50-12.00 

10.60-  11.50 
14.00 
11.00-11.60 
10.80-  11.80 
U.OO-  1200 
11.00-  1200 
U.OO-  11.80 
10.60-  U.OO 
9.60-  10.00 

13.50-  14.00 
13.50-  14.00 
IS.OO-  14.00 
12  OO-  14.00 
12.00-  14.00 

Aug 

12.60 
14.00-  14.50 
12.00-  13.00 
11.00-  11.60 
10.75-  11.60 
10.60-  12.00 
10.50-  11.60 
10.75-  11.00 

U.OO 

12.00-  13.00 
12.  .50-  13.00 
12.00-  1250 
12.00-  12  50 
U.OO-  12.00 
10.50-  U.OO 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.50 

9.50-  10.60 
11.60-  12.50 
11.60-  12.00 
10.60-  11.50 
10. OO-  U.OO 
10  00-  10.50 
10.00-  10.50 
10.00-  10.60 
10.00-  11.00 

12.00-  IS.  00 
12.00-  13.00 
1260-  1S.00 
U.OO-  11.50 

Sept 

10.00-  11.00 

9.60 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00-    9.50 

9.60-  10.00 

9.60-10.60 

10.00-  11.00 

10.00-  10.60 

9.60-  10.00  1    11.60-  12.30 
10.60-11.60       U.  .50- 12.60 
U.OO-  11.60      11.50-  12.50 
lO.OO-  10.50       11.50-  12.60 

Oct 

U.OO-  11.50 

U.OO-  11.50 

11.00-  11.50 

11.60 

10  .'lO-  U.OO 
10  50-  U.OO 
10.00-  lUOO 
10.00-  U.OO 

10.00-  U.OO 
U.OO-  11.. 50 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.OO-  U.50 
10  60-  11.00 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.00-10.60 
10.00-  10.60 
10.00-  10.60 

10.00-  1O50  1     11.60-  12.50 
10.00- U.OO  :     11.60-12  60 
10.00- 10.60'     11.60-12  00 
9.75-10.25       11.60-1200 
9.50-  10.00       11.60-  1200 
10.00-  U.OO       11.50-  1200 
10.50- U.60       11.60- 12S0 
10.00-  U.OO      11.60-  12.50 
10.00-  U.OO  .    12.00-  13.00 

Hoy 

9.26-  10.00 

10.00 

9.50-10.50 

9.60-  10.00 

U.OO-  11.60 
11.60-  12.00 
12.50-  13.50 
1S.0O-  14.00 

10.50-  U.OO 
10.60-  11.50 
11.60- 12.60 
U..80-  12.50 
U.OO-  12.00 
10.50-  U.OO 
10.50-  U.OO 
U.OO-  11.50 
10.50-  11.60 

Dec 

9.50-  10.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.00 
9.00 

14.00-  15.00 
14.00-  14.60 
1S.0O-  13.60 
18.00-  13.60 
12.60-  13.60 

10.00-  10.60 
10  60-11.00 
10.50-  U.OO 
10.00-  10.50 

10.60-  11.00 
10.50-  U.OO 
1050-  U.OO 
10.00-  10.  SO 

12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  12  50 
11.50-12.00 
11.50-  1200 

u.eo-  12.00 

Average . 

19.9962 

(12.2861 

*11.8S76 

$U.2067 

•10.4183  '           tU.S844 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HAY:  Tlmotbr,  No.  1. 

[Price  per  ton  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


18S6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901.      , 

Month. 

tU.0O-fl2.60 
12.00-12.60 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.SC 

fS.00-«8.5O 
aOO-9.00 
S.00- 8.60 
8.00-  8.60 

88.0048.60 
8.00-8.60 
8.0O-8.80 
8.00-8.60 

»7. 60-18. 60 
8.60-9.00 
8.00-8.50 
8.00-8.60 
7.60- 8.00 
7.80- 8.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.75-8.60 
8.00-  8.50 
8.50-  9.00 
8.00-8.60 
8.50-9.80 
9. 00-10.00 

tl0.60-<U.60 
10.80-  U.OO 
10.60-11.00 
10.00-  U.OO 
U.OO-  U.60 
11.00-  11.80 
11.00-11.60 
10.50-  11.60 
10.60-  11.00 
10.60-  U.OO 
10.60-  11.00 
10.60-  U.OO 
10.60-  U.OO 

tl2.00-«13.00 
18.00-  18.60 
IZOO-  12.60 
11.60-  12.00 
U.60-  12.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.80-  13.00 
12.00-12.60 
12.00-  12.50 
12.50-13.00 
12.50-13.00 
12.50-  13.50 
12.60-  13.60 

Jan. 

11.  JO-  12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.OO-  11.50 
11.00-  11.60 
11.25-  11.75 
11.00-  12,00 
U.OO- 12.00 
11.80-12.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.80 
12.50- 13.00 

g.0O-  8.60 
8.0O-  8.60 
8.0O-  8.50 
8.00-  8.50 
7.60-8.00 
7.50-  8.00 
7.60-  8.00 
8.00-8.80 
8.0O-8.80 
8.0O-  8.60 
8.0O-9.0O 
8.50-  9.50 
9.00-  9.60 

&0O-8.60 
8.0O-  8.60 
8.0O-8.6O 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-  8.60 
8.0O-  9.00 
8.00-8.60 
8.80-9.00 
8.60-  9.00 
9.00-9.60 
8.60-  9.80 
8.50-  9.80 
9.00-  9.60 

Feb. 
Mar. 

9.00-9.60 
9.00-  9.60 
10.00-10.80 
10.00-10.80 

10.60-11.60 
11.00-12.00 
12.00-  12.60 
13.50-  14.00 
11.50-  12.60 
11.60-  12.60 
•  11.00-12.00 
11.  OO-  12.00 
10.00-  11.60 

18.00-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-14.00 
12.50-  13.60 
12.60-  18.00 
12.60-  13.60 
12.60-  13.50 
12.50-  18.00 
12.00-12.50 

Apr. 

12.00-  12.80 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.60 
11.80-  12.00 

9.00-10.00 
9.00-  9.60 
8.50-  9.00 
8.50-  9.60 

9.00-9.50 
9.0O-  9.60 
10.00-10.60 
10.00-10.60 
9.50-10.00 
9.00-9.50 
9.00-  9.50 
8.00-  9.00 
8.00-  9.00 

9.80-10.00 
9.50-10.00 
9.50-10.60 
10.00-10.60 
10.00-10.50 
10.60-11.00 
10.60-11.00 
11.00-11.50 
10.50-11.00 

May. 

U.OO-  12.00 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.00-10.60 
10.00-  10.50 
10.  OO-  10.60 
9.60-10.60 
10.00-  11.00 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.00-11.00 

8.60- 9.80 
8.80-  9.50 
8.60-  9.00 
8.60- 9.00 
8.60-  9.60 
9.0O-  9.60 
9.00-  9.60 
8.50-  9.60 
7.80-8.60 

10.60-  11.60 
10.60-  11.60 
10.00-  U.OO 
10.00-  11.00 

12.00-  12.60 
12.00-13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-18.00 

June. 

8.00-9.00 
8.00-  9.00 
6.60- 8.00 
6.60-  8.00 

10.00-11.00 
10.00-11.00 
11.00-18.00 
11.00-13.00 

U.OO-  U.60 
12.00-  12.60 
11.00-11.60 
10.60-  U.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.50 
11.00-  12.00 
11.60-  12.00 

12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
18.00-  15.00 
12.00-  15.00 
13.00-15.00 
18.00-  15.00 
18.50-  15.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  12.60 

July. 

10.  OO-  11.00 

10.  OO-  11.00 

9.00-  10.00 

9.00-    9.60 

7.60-8.50 
7.50-8.60 
8.00-9.00 
7.50-8.00 
7.60- 8.00 
7.80-8.00 
7.80-8.00 
8.80-  9.00 
8.80-  9.00 

7.00-  8.00 
7.50-8.60 
8.00-8.60 
8.00-  8.60 
7.0O-  7.50 
7.00-  7.50 
7.00-  7.60 
7.00-  7.60 
7.0O-7.60 

11.00-18.00 
11. 00-13. 00 
11.50-12.00 
9.00-  9.50 
9.00-  9.50 
9.50-10.00 
10.00-10.60 
10.60-11.00 
10.50-11.00 

Aug. 

•7.60-    8.00 
7.80-    8.00 
7.60-    8.00 
8.00-    8.50 
8.00-    8.60 
8.00-    8.60 
8.00-    8.80 
8.80-    9.00 
8.60-    9.00 

11.00-  11.50 
11.00-11.60 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.OO-  12.00 

12.00-  13.00 
12.60-  13.80 
13.00-  13.60 
13.00-18.60 

Sept. 

8.60-  9.00 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-  8.50 
8.00-8.60 

7.00-  7.60 
7.00-7.80 
7.00-7.80 
8.00-8.80 

10.00-11.00 
10.00-10.50 
9. 60-10. 00 
10.50-11.00 
10.60-11.50 
11.00-11.60 
U.  00-11. 60 
11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.60 

U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
11.  OO-  12.00 
11.60-  12.60 
12.00-  13.00 
13.00-  13.60 
18.00-  13.60 

13.00-  18.60 
18.00-  18.60 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-12.50 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-  12.60 
12.60-  18.50 
13.00-  18.80 

Oct 

8.60-    9.00 
8.60-    9.80 
9.0O-    9.80 
9.C0-    9.60 

8.00-8.50 
8.00-8.60 
8.00-  9.00 
8.00-9.00 
8.00-  9.00 
8.00-8.60 
8.00-8.60 
8.0O-8.60 
8.00-8.60 

8.0O-  8.80 
7.50-8.00 
8.60-9.00 
8.60-  9.00 
8.00-8.50 
8.00-8.50 
7.60-8.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.50-  8.00 

Nov. 

9.0O-    9.80 
9.00-    9.60 
8.00-    8.60 
aOO-    8.80 
8.0O-    8.60 

ll.0O-U.80 
11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.60 

13.60-  14.00 
13.00-  13.60 
12.00-12.60 
12.00-  12.60 

12.60-  13.80 
12.50-  13.80 
12.60-  18.50 
12.60-13.00 
12.80-  13.00 

Dec 

K.*m 

(8.8817 

no.  0745 

*U.6678 

$12.8266 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue. 
FARM  PRODUCJT8— Continued. 
HIDES:  Green,  aalted,  packers,  beavy  native  steera. 

[Price  per  pound  In  Chicago  on  the  flnit  of  each  month,  1890  to  1896,  and  average  monthly  prii 
1897  to  1901;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


1890. 


t0.092i>-tD. 

.0900-  . 

.0800-  . 

.0800-  . 

.0800-  . 

.0800-  . 

.0875-  . 

.1050-  . 

.1075-  . 

.1060-  . 

.1000-  . 

.0976-  . 


0950 
0925 
0813 
0813 
0826 
0825 
0900 
1075 
UOO 
1075 
1026 
1000 


10.0983 


1891. 


K.  0960-10. 
.0875-  . 


.0888- 
.0888- 


.0975- 
.1025- 


0975 
0900 
0900 
0900 
0900 
0900 
0925 
0975 
lOOO 
1060 
1025 
1026 


•0.0961 


1892. 


10.0976 
.0960 
.0650 


jo.or.i 


.0775 
0726-  .0760 
0800-  .0900 
0800-  .0925 
0950-  .0975 
.0900 
.0900 
.0925 


to.  0870 


1893. 


1894. 


0900 

.0875 

0750110.0750-    .0600 

.0750 

.0675 


10.  O90O'tO.  067M0. 0700 


.0600- 


.062"! 
.0600 
.0750 
.0775 
.0725 


.0650 
.0575-  .0625 
.0550 


.0500-    .0613 


0650     .0500-    .0660 


.0550-    .0600 

.0676-    .0726 

.0800 

.0775 

.0775 


(0.07491 


•0.0641 


1895l 


K.oe 

.07 
.07 
.OS 
0650|t0.0925-  .D9 
.12 
.13 
132»-    .13 

.i; 

.1! 
1000-    .11 


tO.K 


Y 
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Table  I— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

BIDES:  Green,  aalted,  packers,  Iieavy  natlTe  steeTS* 

[Price  per  poand  In  Chlcaco  on  the  firet  of  each  month,  1890  to  1896,  &nd  ayenge  monthly  price, 
1897  to  1901;  qnotationg  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Keporter.] 


use. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•aoeeo 

to.  0920 

to.  1116 

t0.U4t 

t0.ISS6 

to.  1194 

Jan. 

.0800 

.0921 

.use 

.U75 

.1815 

.1166 

Feb. 

.0800 

.0922 

.U0« 

.U«t 

.1224 

.1097 

Mar. 

10.0690-    .0875 

.0688 

.1061 

.U68 

.122S 

.1064 

Apr. 

.0476-    .OJWI 

.087J 

.1168 

.U92 

.1184 

.Ull 

May. 

.0825-  .aeiw 

.0981 

.12i! 

.UM 

.1U8 

.1207 

June. 

.OeSO-    .0875 

.0996 

.1222 

.1204 

.1045 

.1296 

July. 

.070C 

.lOH 

.llTt 

.12Sa 

.1087 

.1268 

Aug. 

.0788 

.1106 

.UTS 

.1281 

.1130 

.1292 

Sept. 

.0875 

.ui; 

.1181 

.1S2S 

.ues 

.1376 

Oct 

.0926 

.1126 

.1111 

.1368 

.1267 

.1400 

Nov. 

.0975 

.U02 

.1128 

.1382 

.1217 

.1389 

Dec. 

I0.08U 

to.  0998 

to.  0161 

to. 1235 

to.  1194 

to.  1237 

Averace. 
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Tabui  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FARM  PBODUCTS-Continued. 

HOOSi   He«Tr. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dallr  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

tS.  60-93. 80 

t3.45-t3.90 

S3. 96-94.10 

$6.66-97.16 

96.00-95.46 

94.00-94.70 

3.75-  3.87t 

8.60-  3.66 

3.8.")-  4.30 

7.30-  7.90 

4.90-6.421 

4.00- 4.721 

3.76-  3.90 

3.46-  8.80 

4.06-  4.60 

7.46-  7.96 

6.15-5.56 

4.00-  4.70 

8.66-3.96 

3.40-8.76 

4.30-  4.721 

7.45-  8.00 
7.75-  8.40 
7.90-  8.55 

6.20-  6.66 
6.00-5.40 
4.90-8.85 

3.90-4.4.'! 
4.00-4.55 
3.75- 4.  Ml 

Feb  

""'i'so^'i.'io' 

"""8.'45^'3.'75' 

""i'.Uh'i'.iil 

8.85-4.05 

8.40-3.70 

4.70-4.96 

8.10-8.65 

5.00-  5.60 

3.  SO-  4.35 

8.76-4.00 

8.30-3.70 

4.76-  4.90 

7.90-  8.521 

4. 75- .5. 15 

3.90- 4.  t'i 

3.80-  4.05 

8.36-3.65 

4.26-4.90 

7.80-  8.40 

4.65-  5.05 

3.85-  4.35 

Mar 

8.75-  4.05 

8.40-3.80 

4.40-6.00 

7.70-8.36 

4.60-5.00 

3.9.5-4.45 

3.85-4.121 

8.35-8.80 

4.80-  5.10 

7.30-  7.96 

4.30-4.75 

4.05-4.60 

4.20- 4. ») 

3.66-  4.05 

4.00-4.85 

7.30-  7.96 

4.20-  4.66 

4.25-4.80 

4.20-4.30 

4.60-4.90 
■1.80-  5.15 
4.60-6.60 

4.40-  4.85 
4.60-  6.00 
4.00-4.70 

7.10- 7.70 

4.35-  4.75 

4.70-5.25 

Apr 

"   "4.'i5^'4.'i5' 

■■"6."i6^'6."75' 

"  "i'iviso" 

'"""4.'76^'.5.'J7i 

4. 15-  4. 50 

4.60-  6.46 

4.10-4.80 

7.26-  7.30 

4.90-5.85 

4.76-5.40 

4.15-4.47; 

6.10-6.85 

4.40-4.76 

6.80-  7.371 

6.15- ,5.60 

4.70- 5.30 

4.15- 4.  S,") 

4.50-6.10 

4.16-4.70 

7.40-  7.90 

4.90-6.25 

4.60-  5.10 

4.  OO- 4.271 

4.90-5.35 

4. 40-  4.90 

May 

4.00-  4.27i 

"  "4.'55^'5.'i6" 

"  "i.'io^'i'eo' 

""Y.ioi'YAb 

4.85-5.271 

4.20-  4.80 

4.10-4.20 

4.80-  4.85 

4.45-4.771 

7.45-8.00 

4.80-  5.221 

4.20-4.721 

4.06-4.121 

4.60- 4.  *■> 

4.20-  4.75 

7.26-  7.70 

4.50-4.90 

4.30-  4.86 

8.95-4.00 

4.25-4.05 

4.60-  4.85 

7.30-  7.90 

4.45-4.871 

4.»-4.75 

6.80- 7.20 
6.60-6.85 

June 

""'8.'76^'3.'80" 

"i'.io^'i'.m 

"  "4.'65^'5.'67i 



4.40-4.90 

"iio^i.'so" 

8.56-  8.90 

4.45-4.60 

4.60-  4.86 

6.80-  6.90 

4.60-  4.95 

4.40-  4.90 

8.86-  8.90 

4.10-4.60 

4.60-6.16 

6.10-  6.66 

4.50- 5.00 

4.45-  4.85 

3.50-3.75 

4.10- 4. 57J 
4.30-4.85 
4.46-6.00 

5.16-  6.25 
6.36-  5.60 
5.76-6.871 

6.95-6.36 

4.66-6.10 

4.45-  4.90 

July 

""i'io^'K'm 

"  "6.'76^'6.'65' 

'"'i'ss^'s.'io' 

""V.cJ<^'ii'.ib 

3.90-3.96 

5.10-5.40 

5.70-5.80 

6.80-6.40 

4.85-  6.20 

4.65-6.35 

8.70-  8.96 

5.45-5.60 

5.75-5.90 

6.60-  6.00 

4.90-  5.46 

4.  SO- 5.25 

3.70-  !i.75 

4.50-6.66 

5.60- 6.10 

6.60-6.10 

4.60-6.20 

4.65-  5.18 

8.85-  8.96 

4.66-6.25 

4.75-  5.10 

Aug 

8.70-3.80 

'"  i^O^'iM 

■■■■5.'66^'5.'85" 

""5.'66^6.'66' 

4.70-  6.46 

4.35-  .5.00 

3.36-4.10 

6.16-6.60 

6.60- 6.20 

6.00-6.26 

4.75-  6.70 

4.20-4.85 

3.40- 4.06 

4.90-  5.65 

5.26-6.10 

4.80-6.46 

4.80-6.80 

4.25-4.95 

8.90-4.16 

4.85-5.10 

6.40-5.90 
6.16-5.86 
4.86-5.65 

4.90-  6.60 
5.00-6.60 
4.90-  6.66 

6.10-6.10 

4.00-4.65 

Sept 

"4.i5l'4.'85" 

■■■■6.'66^'f.'46' 

■■■"6.'46^'6.'46' 

'"""i"85^'4.'e6 

3.90-4.70 

6.20-5.40 

4.85-5.46 

6.30- 6.10 

6.60-6.70 

8.75-4.40 

4.25-  4.66 

4.90-6.45 

6.16-6.66 

6.60-6.40 

6.20-6.46 

8.80-4.85 

3.90-4.70 

6.06-  5.30 

4.90-  5.70 

6.00-  6.86 

6.16- 6.2s 

3.00-  4.30 

3.85-  4.50 
4.10-4.76 

4.76-5.00 
4.76-5.25 

Oct 

""6.i&^'b'.io 

"  "6.'75^'6.'66' 

""4.'85^'6.'i6' 

""'i'vo^i.'io 

3.90-4.60 

4.80-4.60 

.5.30-  6.60 

6.86-  6.66 

4.60-  6.50 

8.56-4.30 

3.80-  4.45 

4.16-4.60 

5.00- 6.85 

6.00-6.66 

4.60-6.85 

3.45-  4.20 

8.76-  4.30 

4.16-4.66 

6.36-5.80 

6.10-6.70 
6.80-  6.40 

4.40-5.05 
4. 10-  4. 76 

8.25-3.85 
s.  ao-  8. 70 

Not 

■8'75l'4.'86' 

""i'.ilO^'4'.ib' 

""6'.\ihb'.K 

6.66-6.16 

4.20-4.80 

8. 28- 8. 70 

3.60-4.16 

8.60-4.10 

6.46-  6.00 

6.60-6.75 

4.86-6.00 

3.S&-  3.80 

8.45-8.921 

3.60- 4.06 

6.15-6.80 

6.00-6.55 

4.20-4.96 

8. 35- 3.70 

8.80-  4.00 

3.56-4.10 

6.40-  6.971 
6.45-6.071 
6.86-  C.65 

4.96-5.65 

4. 10- 4. 80 

3.46-3.75 

Dec 

""8.'85^'8."82i 

■■■■3.'66^"8."95' 

""'4.'85^'6."40' 

'""i'20^'4.'85' 

i'46^  $.'76 

8.40-  8.90 

3.66-4.16 

6.25-6.40 

4.80-6.40 

4.00-4.65 

3.35- S.  60 

8.80-  8.70 

8.4^3.96 

6.60-6.76 

4.76-5.80 

4.00-  4.671 

8.40- S.  65 

3.30-  8.70 

3.50- 8.95 

6.36- t.  90 

6.10-6.60 

3.96-4.66 

8.90-  3.60 

8.36-8.80 

3.66-4.20 

3  85-  3.70 

v^a  %M,^^    W*   ■  V 

Avenge. 

t3.«634 

*4.4229 

15.1660 

96.6486 

94.9719 

94.2781 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HOGS:  Heavy. 

[Price  per  hundred  ponnds  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Inter 

Ocean.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

f3.56-«3.8e 
3.55-3.85 
8.85-4.12) 
4.10-  4.46 

18.05-83. 55 
3.10-  3.421 
3.15-3.50 
3.25-  3.62i 

83.40-83. 70 
3.40-  3.70 
3.45-  3.75 
3.65-3.90 

83.60 -13.80 
3.60-3.80 
3.56-3.75 
3.70-3.90 
3.75  -  3.96 
3.70-3.921 
3.75-3.95 
3.571-  3.80 
3.65  -  3.85 
3.70-3.90 
3.75  -  3.95 
3.70-3.921 
3.70-3.921 

«.  40 -84.60 
4.40-4.60 
4.86  -  4.70 
4.60-4.80 
4.65-  4.821 
4.85  -  .5.00 
4.90-  5.05 
4.871-  5.021 
4.80  -  4.921 
4.80-4.95 
4.95  -  5.071 
5.00-5.15 
5.10-5.30 

84.80-16.05 
5.10-5.30 
6.20-5.40 
6.16-6.30 
5.25  -  5.40 
5.20  -  5.40 
5.85  -  5.80 
5.25  -  5.40 
5.45  -  5.60 
5.45  -  5.621 
5.521-  5.721 
5.721-  5.90 
6.00  -  6.20 

Jan. 

4.00-  4.35 
8.95-  4.25 
8.85-  4.20 
3.85-4.20 
3.75-  4. 07 J 
3.76-4.10 
3.85-4.10 
3.86-4.06 
3.60-3.90 
3.S0-  3.80 
3.35-3.76 
3.25-  8.66 
3.15-8.66 

3.15-  8.40 
3.15- 8. 52J 
3.20- 3. 57J 
3.20-3.65 
3.35-  3.70 
3.40- 3. 82J 
3.70-4.15 
3.75-  4.20 
3.80-4.15 
3.6.5-  4.071 
3.80-  4.20 
3.70-4.20 
3.60-  4.06 

3.65-  8.95 
8.70-  4.00 
8.90-  4.20 
3.90-  4.15 
8.80-  4.071 
3.70-4.06 
3.75-4.06 
3.80-  4.05 
3.70-3.921 
3.75-4.121 
3.75-  4.071 
3.60-  3.921 
3.85-4.16 

Feb. 
Mar. 

3.75  -  3.95 
3.75  -  3.971 
3.85-  4.00 
3.85  -  4.021 

5.35-5.50 
6.521-  5.70 
6.70  -  5.85 
5.45  -  5.60 

6.05-6.25 
5.95-6.16 
5.971-  6.20 
6.95-6.10 
5.75  -  5.90 
5.70  -  5.871 
6.75  -  5.90 
5.85  -  6.95 
6.75  -  6.90 

Apr. 

3.i5^  iwi 

3.06-  3.421 
3.10- 8. 47J 
2.85-  3.85 

3.45-  3.96 
3.60-3.921 
3.35-  3.75 
3.80- 3.  T2J 

3.90-4.171 
3.96-  4.271 
4.35-  4.80 
4.15-  4.65 
4.00-  4.46 
3.90-  4.20 
3.80-  4.071 
3.80-  4.071 
3.65-3.95 

3,70-3.90 
8.75  -  3.95 
3.75-1.00 
3.80  -  4.05 
3.70-3.871 
8.75-3.90 
3.70-3.871 
3.75-3.90 
3.65  -  3.80 

5.35  -  5.471 
5.15-5.821 
5.30  -  5.60 
5.20-6.321 
5.15-5.25 
5.10-  5.20 
5.10-5.221 
5.171-  5.30 
5.10-5.221 

May. 

2.75-  8.20 
2.90-8.60 
2.85-3.30 
2.85-3.30 
2.70-3.30 
2.86-  8.40 
2.90-  8.85 
2.75-  3.80 
2.50-8.15 

3.30-3.621 
3.20-  3.56 
3.20-3.50 
3. 10- 3. 40 
X  20-  3. 571 
3.20-3.65 
3.05-  3.421 
8.35-  3.70 
3.30-3.671 

6.821-  5.971 
5.95  -  6.20 
5.95-6.10 
6.05  -  6.80 

June. 

3.75-  3.90 
3.75-  4.00 
3.86-4.171 
3.80-4.171 

3.60-3.971 
4.121-4.171 
4.30-4.80 
4.30  -  4.60 

S.i.S-  5.821 
5.30-6.60 
5.05  -  5.80 
6.20-5.85 
5.10-5.321 
5.20  -  6.45 
5.00-6.271 
5.00-5.85 
6.00-5.35 

5.971-  6,20 
6.871-6.15 
5.85-6.15 
5.86-6.221 
5.68  -  6.00 
5.75-  6.^ 
5.75  -  6.20 
5.85  -  6.30 
5.95-6.46 

July. 

i'76^  3.85 
2.65-3.25 
2.80-3.35 
2.65-3.30 

3.55-3.90 
3..W-3.85 

3.55-  4.06 
8.70-4.15 
8.90-4.45 
3.75-4.30 
8.65-3.90 
3.76-4.40 

8.56-  4.20 

3.60- 4.  CO 
3.60-  4.05 
a6O-4.05 
3.85-  4.00 
8.60-  4.06 
8.70-  4.00 
3.55-4.05 
8.50-  4.071 
8.45-4.05 

4.10-4.80 
4.15-4.66 
4.55  -  4.96 
4.35-4.85 
4.30-4.771 
4.15-  4.60 
4.20-4.621 
4.30-4.70 
4.30-4.76 

Aug. 

2.60-8.25 
2..'i0-3.27J 
2.50-3.25 
2.60-3.30 
2.60-3.35 
2.60-3.80 
3.10- 8.60 
3.00- 8. 52i 
3.00-8.60 

5.10-5.46 
5.20-5.621 
5.10-5.471 
5.16-5.66 

5.96-6.80 
6.30-6.95 
6.30  -  7.071 
6.80-  7.30 

Sept. 

3.45-  4.20 
8.46-4.10 
3.36-4.00 
3.26-  8.90 

8.46-  3.971 
3.85-3.90 
8.46-  3.95 
3.40-8.80 

4.30-4.66 
4.30  -  4.66 
8.85  -  4.45 
4.10  -  4.40 
4.06  -  4.321 
4.05-4.80 
3.90-4.15 
3.921-4.10 
3.70-8.921 

5.10-5.50 
6.00-5.371 
4.75-  5.05 
4.60-4.85 
4.60-4.80 
4.60-4.95 
4.80-5.05 
4.65  -  4.90 
4.70-4.95 

6.55-  7.10 

6.20-6.75 

6.80-6.60 

5.80-6.50 

5.85  -  6.421 

6.86-6.00 

6.66-5.871 

6.60-6.921 

6.70-6.10 

Oct 

3.10-3.60 
3.06-8.65 
2.95-8.40 
3.00-  8.50 

3.26-8.76 

3.28-8.75 

3.16-8.60 

8.20-8.521 

3.20-3.521 

3.30-3.471 

3.1.'v-3.421 

3.30-  8.56 

3.30-  3.571 

3.26-  3.85 
3.25-8.75 
8.16-  3.50 
8.20-  3.60 
3.25-3.45 
3.35-  3.471 
3.40-  3.60 
8.30-  3.50 
8.40-  8.65 

Nov. 

8.06-  8.55 
8.00-  3.40 
2.96-8.45 
S.  00- 3.36 
8.00-  3.40 

8.85-4.10 
8.90-4.10 
4.00-4.15 
4.10-4.30 

4.60-4.85 
4.75  -  5.00 
4.65-4.85 
4.86-6.021 

5.75-6.15 
6.20-6.65 
6.36-  6.671 
6.10-6.60 
6.40-6.76 

Deo. 

88. 6906 

•3.8063 

84. 0891  \            85.0815 

86.9880 

Average. 
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Tabm  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
FAIUf  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HOGSi  UKbt. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.  From  1890  to  1898  the  piicea  are  for 
light  in  1898  for  selected  light  and  butchen*.  and  In  1900  and  1901  for  selected  bacon  and  butchen'. 
Quotations  from  the  Dally  Inter  Ocean.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

J&n 

•3.50 -(3.85 
8.72i-3.80 
3.66  -  3.80 
3.60-3.85 

$8.40-«3.75 
3.20-3.60 
3.20-3.60 
8.36-  3.66 

»3.90-»1.10 
3.80-  4.10 
4.00-4.40 
4.30-  4.62J 

»6. 65-16. 90 
7.20-7.66 
7.3^  7.75 
7.25-7.40 
7.26-  8.00 
7.60-8.10 
7.90-8.25 
7.60-  8.00 
7.20-  8.00 

l6.10-»6.46 
6. 10-  5. 40 
6.25-5.55 
6.20-6.55 
6.10-6.35 
6.0O-  6.80 
6.20-8.46 
4.90-6.15 
4.90-6.16 

».96-ti4S 
3.80-4.55 
S.  96- 4.40 
8.76-4.15 
3.90- 4.40 
8.65-4.06 
8.70- 4.10 
8.75-4.15 
3.70-4.10 

Feb. 

3.80-4.00 
3.80-4.06 
3.80-4.00 
3.85-4.05 

8.36-  3.66 
3.80-  3.60 
8.30-  3.60 
3.30-  3.60 

4.15-4.55 
■    4.70-4.85 
4.46-4.90 
4.30-  4.75 
4.30-4.55 
4.80-6.00 
4.45-  4.90 
4.60-  4.90 
4.60-4.76 

Mar 

3.90-4.10 
8.90-  4.15 
4.22t-  4.30 
4.00  -  4.26 

3.65-  3.70 
3.35-3.66 
3.60-8.96 
4.35-4.80 
4.70-5.00 
4.60-5.30 
4.60-6.30 
6.10-5.25 
4.60- 6.00 

7.40-8.00 
7.00-  7.66 
7.10-7.65 
6.85-  7.40 

4.80-6.05 
4.66-4.86 
4.40-4.70 
4.66-4.80 

3.90-  4.20 
4.00-4.37^ 
4. 30- 4. 60 
4.65-4.90 

Apr 

4.i6-4.S6 
4.15  -  4.40 
4.25-4.30 
4.174-4.25 
4.00  -  4.22J 
4.00-4.30 
4.12J-4.17I 
4.05-4.10 
3.95  -  4.00 

4.20^4.65 
4.30-4.70 
4.20- 4.70 
4.30-4.45 

6.00-6.56 
6.96-  7.10 
6.75-7.20 
7.40-  7.80 

4.60- 4. 82i 
15.05-6.30 
6.20-  6.60 
6.0O-  5.26 
6.00-6.30 
6. 00- 5.20 
4.85-6.124 
4.60-  4.86 
4.60-4.80 

4.66-4.96 
4.85-6.20 
4.76-6.06 
4.60- 4.» 
4.60-  4  85 

May 

4.55-5.06 
4:70-  4.75 
4.60-  4.86 
4.20-4.00 

4.20^  4.  Wi 
4.35-4.80 
4.20-  4.67J 
4.35-4.80 

7.20-7.60 
7.40-7.85 
7.16-7.60 
7.26-  7.70 
6.86-7.25 
6.90-6.95 
7.06-  7.15 
6.30-6.70 
6.95-6.35 

4.25-4.60 
4.30-4.60 
4.36-4.70 
4.26-4.60 

June 

3.76-3.80 
3.60-3.86 
3.80- 3. 87t 
3.70-3.75 

4.15-4.55 
4.46-4.66 
4.15-4.55 
4.16-  4.35 
4.40-  4.85 
4.50-  4.95 
5.25-5.40 
6.60-5.75 
4.65-  5.80 

4.46^4.94 
4.35-4.85 
4.70-6.10 
5.10- 6.20 
4.86-5.35 
6.70-  6.80 
5.80-5.90 
6.60-6.90 
6.96-6.10 

4.60-4.76 
4.60-4.78 
4.66-4.90 
4.60-6.00 

4.80- 4.60 
4.30-4.n) 
4.36-4.671 
4. 35- 4. 65 

July 

3.62J-3.70 
8.92t-4.00 
•8.75-4.00 
3.75- 8. 82J 
8.75-4.05 
3.80  -3.90 
3.40-4.05 
8.40-4.10 
3.65-4.30 

5.80-6.15 
6.05-6.35 
5.75-6.25 
6.00-  6.40 

4.65-6.06 
4.90-  6.15 
4.90-6.30 
4.90-6.28 
4.86-6.20 
5.10-6.25 
4.95-6.46 
4.85-  6.60 
6.20-6.85 

4. 70-  6.06 
4.86-6.28 
4. 90- 5. 30 
4.90-6.40 
4.80-  5  SO 

Aug 

4.90-6.90 
5.20-6.60 
5.4fr-6.70 
5.30-6.60 

5.28-6.85 
6.60-  6.10 
8.35-6.90 
4.75-6.65 
6.10-6.25 
4. 80-  5. 25 
4.80- 6.40 
4.80-6.45 
6.25-6.45 

6.60-6.96 
6.40-5.66 
6.36-6.10 
6.40-6.00 
6.40-6.00 
6.65-6.10 
.■1.80-6.40 
5.80-6.60 
6.26-  7.00 

4.80-6.40 
4. 60- 5. 20 
4.60- 6.  OO 
4.40-4.86 

Sept 

4.35-4.60 
4.45-4.60 
4.65-4.80 
4.00-4.85 
3.80-  4.65 
4.15-4.80 
3.90-4.50 
3.60-4.30 
3.40-4.10 

6.30-5.50 
5.00-  5.25 
6.00-  6.20 
4.90-5.10 
4.00-6.00 
4.0O-4.95 
4.60-  4.70 
3.75- 4.35 
3.50-4.00 

6.60-6.20 
6.60-6.40 
8.16-6.08 
8.16-6.90 

8.90-4.66 
S.  80- 4.90 
3.90-4.60 
S.  70- 4.  SO 

Oct 

4.90-6.66 
4.95-  5.80 
5.00-  5.76 
5.00-  5.60 

6.00-  6.90 
5.90-6.76 
6.15-6.80 
6.25- 6. 82t 
6.85-6.30 
6.76-6.16 
5.75-6.96 
5.20-5.56 
5.15-5.65 

4.80-6.70 
4.60-6.26 
4.80-6.15 
4.40-4.85 
4.10-  4.55 
4  20- 4.  70 
4.35-4.86 
4.0O-  4.65 
3.60-4.36 

3. 90- 4. 90 
3.70-4.25 
3.66-4.16 
3.35-3.86 
3.25-3.78 
3.30-8.68 
8.40-8.78 
S.  40- 3.66 
3.90-3.65 

Nov 

3.60-4.20 
8.30-8.90 
3.25-3.70 
3.70  -  3.85 

3.80-  4.00 
S..'»-  3.90 
8.40-3.80 
3.20-3.60 

8.0O-6.66 
6.50-5.85 
5. 10-  6. 66 
5.40-6.85 
5.40-6.80 
5.76-  6.20 
6.80-6.28 
6.35-6.60 
6.20-6.70 

Dec 

3.20-8.60 
3.20-8.65 
3.05-8.60 
3.00-8.50 
3.20 -3.66 

3.30-  3.65 
3.50-  3.90 
3.30-3.66 
3.86-3.75 
3.56-3.95 

5.20-6.66 
5.05-6.45 
4.95-6.30 
6.10-6.80 

4.66^  4.60° 
3.75-  4.35 
S.  88- 4. 88 
3,76-4.20 

""'S.'45^'S.'66 
3.40-8.60 
3.40-3.62I 
S.  80- 3.87 
3.40-3.70 

Avenge . 

$3.9280 

*4.M04 

tS.0675 

t6.57t2 

14.9827 

H.268S 
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Tabuj  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PBODUCT8— Continued. 

HOeSt  Ucbt. 

[Price  per  hondred  ponnds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.  From  1890  to  1896  the  prices  are  for 
UfCbt,  In  18W  for  selected  light  andbutchen',  and  in  1900 and  1901  for  selected  bacon  and  batcben'. 
Qnotatioos  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


1896. 

1887. 

1898. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

(3.60-C8.90 
3.60-  3.821 
3.90-4.16 
4.16-4.421 

IS.  85-18. 55 
3.30-  8.46 
3.30-8.60 
8.85-3.60 

t8.4M8.6S 
8.40-  8.671 
8.  SO-  3.70 
8.60-3.85 

*8. 55 -13.77 
3.65-3.77 
8.60-8.70 
8.60-3.85 
8.66-3.921 
3.66-3.90 
8.60-8.921 
8.60-8.721 
8.60-3.80 

•4.40 -«4. 60 
4.40-4.671 
4.46-4.70 
4.80-  4.771 
4.56-4.80 
4.771-5.00 
4.821-5.06 
4.76-6.00 
4.66-4.921 

•5.00 -•6.16 
5.16-6.80 
6.20-5.40 
5.15-5.821 
8.28-5.40 
5.25  -5.871 
5.38-5.471 
5.30-5.40 
6.4&-6.60 

Jan. 

4.00-4.30 
4.00-4.30 
4.00-4.30 
3.95-4.26 

3.30-8.45 
3.40-8.60 
8.45-8.60 
3.45-3.621 

8.60-3.871 
8.70-8.921 
8.90-4.15 
8.90-4.10 

Feb. 

3.85-4.10 
8.90- 4. 17J 
3.96-4.15 
3.96-  4.15 
3.86-4.171 
3.75-  3.95 
3.66-4.06 
3.65-8.86 
3.46-8.80 

3.60-  8.771 

8.70-3.85 

8.90-4.10 

8.90-4.16 

3.90-4.16 

3.85-  4.06 

3.90-4.15 

8.96-  4.171 

3.90-4.16 

8.80-  4.021 
3.70-3.971 
3.70-  8.921 
8.80-4.00 
8.70-8.90 
8.70- 4.06 
8.75-  8.96 
8.60-3.821 
8.75-4.021 

S.65  -  3.88 
8.60-8.871 
8.85-  3.85 
8.66-8.85 

4.70-4.921 
4.871-6.06 
4.96-6.15 
5.06  -  6.25 

6.45  -  6.621 
5.521-  6.671 
5.75-  6.90 
5.971-6.15 

Mar. 

3.70-3.90 
8.65  -  3.921 
8.70-4.00 
8.75-4.00 

5.26  -  6.60 
5.60-5.671 
5.56-6.821 
8.86-5.60 

6.021^  6.221 
6.85-6.121 
590-6.15 
5.80-6.071 
5.70-6.871 
6.65-6.85 
6.65  -  5.90 
5  721-5.921 
5.70-6.90 

Apr. 

3.45-3.70 
3.35-3.66 
3.30- 3.56 
3.30- 3.60 

8.80-4.00 
8.76-8.971 
3.60-  8.76 
3.60-8.75 

3.85-  4.06 
3.90-4.16 
4.15-4.68 

3.86-  4.36 
3.80-4.25 
3. 75-  4. 10 
3.66-  8.95 
8.70-  4.00 
3.65-8.871 

8.60-3.871 
3.70-3.96 
8.70  -  3.96 
8.75-4.021 
8.65  -  8.85 
3.771-  8.921 
3.75  -  8.90 
8.75-3.90 
3.75-3.85 

5.25-5.471 

6.06-5.80 

6.20  -  5.45 

6.20-5.821 

5.15-5.26 

5.071-  5.20 

5.121-6.25 

6.221-6.80 

5.15-6.20 

May. 

3.10-  3.40 
3.26-3.60 
3.15-3.50 
3.25-3.66 
3.25-3.56 
8.86-8.70 
3.80-3.66 
8.80-8.70 
3.06-3.40 

3.45^  8.65 

3.40-3.60 

8.40-3.65 

3.30-3.45 

8.64-3.621 

3.40-  3.65 

8.86-3.56 

3.60-3.75 

8.65-  3.871 

5.76-6.00 
5.871-6.18 
6.821-6.10 
5.95-6.221 

June. 

3.66-3.80 
8.70-3.921 
8.80-4.10 
3.75-4.06 

3.90  -  4.05 
4.06-4.171 
4.36-4.821 
4.40-4.70 

5.20-5.821 

8.40-6.50 

5.25-6.321 

6.80-6.45 

5.26-6.371 

6.371-  5.50 

5.20-6.371 

5.30-6.50 

6.80-6.471 

5.871-6.171 

6.85-6.10 

6.80-6.15 

6.85-6.171 

5.60-5.921 

5.75-6.121 

6.76-6.16 

6.86-6.221 

6.96-6.46 

July. 

3.20-8.55 
3.10-8.46 
3.20-3.65 
a26-3.65 
3.20-8.40 
3.15-8.46 
3.00-3.40 
2.80-3.36 
8.00-8.60 

3.76-4.00 
8.76-8.971 
8.85-4.15 
8.96-4.26 
4.25-4.56 
8.96-4.40 
8.86-  4.821 
4.10-4.60 
8.90-4.80 

8.60-8.96 
3.60-8.971 
8.60-4.00 
3.60-4.00 
8.70-4.121 
3.60-3.96 
3.70-4.071 
8.66-  4.021 
3.60-4.06 

4.36  -  4.671 

4.50-4.871 

4.75-5.00 

4.66-4.90 

4.60-4.921 

4.60-4.70 

4.621-  4.671 

4.70-4.78 

4.80-4.821 

Aug. 

6.85-6.50 
6.45-5.65 
540-6.621 
6.46  -  5.56 

6.10-6.80 
6.45-6.871 
6.70-7.05 
6.85-7.30 

Sept 

2.90-8.46 
8. 20- S.  66 
3.15-3.66 
3.20-3.66 

8.80-4.25 
3.80-4.121 
8.85-4.05 
3.60-  3.921 

8.56-  4.021 
8.40-3.80 
3.60-3.90 
3.40-8.821 

4.76-4.86 
4.70-4.76 
4.10-4.60 
4.271-4.86 
4.15-4.30 
4.10-4.26 
4.00-4.10 
3.921-4.06 
8.75-8.921 

5.40-5.50 
6.26-6.40 
4.80-6.05 
4.68-4.90 
4.60-4.85 
4.75-4.95 
4.86-6.06 
4.76-4.92 
4.80-4.97 

6.65-  7.10 
6.30-6.75 
6.06  -  6.821 
6.00  -  6.60 
5.75-6.30 
6.60-6.05 
5.30-6.80 
5.20-5.85 
6.46-6.06 

Oct. 

3.80-8.60 
8.80-  8.67i 
8.15-3.46 
8.15-8.50 

8.40-8.75 

3.40-8.76 

8.26-3.60 

8.80-  8.521 

3.80-3.621 

3.80-3.50 

3.25-3.421 

3.40-3.65 

3.30-8.65 

ii5l  8.'76 

8.25-  8.66 
S.  10-  8.46 
8. 15- 3. 521 
3.20-  8.S71 

8.26-  8.471 
8.40-8.60 
8.80- 8.40 
8.40-  8.671 

Nov. 

3.86^  i'w 

8.16-3.40 
3.20-8.46 
3.20-8.424 
3.20-8.45 

3.871-4.05 
8.92t-4.071 
3.96-4.10 
4.06-4.25 

4.75  -  4.871 
4.80-5.00 
4.70-4.85 
4.86-5.06 

6.60-6.15 
5.80-6.60 
5.66-6.65 
5.40-  6.60 
5.90-6.75 

Dec. 

•8.6601 

18.7223 

•8.7687 

14. 0709 

•6.1186 

•6.9177 

Avenge. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
FARM  PBODUCTS— Continued. 
BOPSt  New  York  State,  choice. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1886. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

t0.14t-t0.16 

.17-    .171 

.19-    .20 

.17-    .18 

.18-    .19 

.20 

.21 

.22-    .23 

.30 

.45 

.48-.  .47 

.42  -    .43 

to.  38 

.36 

tO.29-    .30 

.30-    .31 

.32  -    .32t 

.32 

.26-    .27 

.19-    .20 

.17 

.16 

.19 

.20-    .21 

to.  22 -40.22} 
.28-    .261 
.24  -    .25 
.261-    .27 
.29-    .80 
.28-    .29 
.24  -    .26 
.26 
.20-    .23 
.221-    .23 
.24  -    .26 
.•231-    .24 

to.  28 

tO.24-    .26 

.22-    .23 

.21  -    .211 

.211 

.21  -    .211 

.211-    .22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.221-    .23 

.23 

t0.21i-t0.221 

.21  -    .22 

.20 

.18-    .19 

.17 

.16 

.13-    .14 

.10-    .11 

.10-    .12 

.09-    .10 

.10-    .11 

.11  -    .121 

to.  11 -to.  12 

.11 
.10-   .11 

.10 
.09-    .10 

.08 
.06-  .Wi 
.08-  .09 
.06-  .07 
.09-  .10 
.09-    .10 

.10 

Average . 

to.  2621 

to.  2640 

to. 2606 

to.  2271 

to.  1515 

10.09M 
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Tablk  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FARM  PBODUCTS-Continued. 
HOPS:   New  York  State,  etaolee. 

:  on  tbe  firet  of  each  month;  ouotaUong 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Price  per  potmd  in  New  York  on  the  firgt  of  each  month;  quotaUong  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

•alBn"  ••    - 


laee. 

MOT. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«0.09 

10.13 

to.  18 

to.  18 -10.19 

t0.121-t0.18* 

to.  18 -to.  20 

Jan. 

•0.08  -    .09 

»0.1S-    .18* 

.19 

.18-    .19 

.18-    .20 

Feb. 

.07-     .08 

.12-    .12* 

t0.18-    .19 

.18 

!l2i^    !l8* 

.18-    .20 

Mar. 

.08 

.10-    .10* 

.17-    .18 

.17-    .18 

.18-    .20 

Uay. 

.07J-    .08 

.09-    .10 

.15-    .16 

.15-    .16 

.12*-    .13* 

.18-    .20 

.07  -    .08 

.08-    .09 

.18-    .14 

.16-    .16 

.13-    .14 

.17*-    .18 

June. 

.07  -    .08 

.08-    .09 

.18-    .14 

.16-    .16 

.18-    .14 

.17*-    .18 

July. 

.07  -    .07t 

.08-    .09 

.11  -    .12 

.14-    .15 

.18-    .14 

.16-    .17 

Aug. 

.07* 

.07-    .08 

.11  -    .12 

.12  -    .18 

.13-    .15 

.14  -    .16 

Sept. 

.09-    .10 

.18-    .16 

.17-    .18 

.14-    .15 

.17-    .18 

.14-    .15* 

Oct. 

.10*-    .11 

.16 

.18-    .20 

.18-    .14 

.20-    .21 

.14-    .15* 

Nov. 

.  14  -    .15 

.17-    .18 

.19-    .20 

.18-    .14 

.20-    .21 

.14-    .16* 

Dec. 

•0.0877 

to.  1160 

10.1621 

to.  1563 

to.  1483 

to.  1719 

Avera^. 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
FABM  PRODUCTS— Contmued. 

OATSi  Ho.  2,  c«ah> 

dsday  of  each  week:  quoL 
Chicago  Board  of  Traide.] 


[Piice  per  bnahel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotatlona  from  the  annual  reporta  of  the 

''hlca^    " — "  -"■^-•■-' 


Hontb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Hay. 


Juiie. 


July. 


Aug . 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dec. 


Average 


1890. 


.204 
.201 


.21 
t0.20i-    .201 
.191 
.191 


.241 


.25t-  .281 

.271-  .28 

.27J-  .28 

.28-  .29t 


.261-  -27* 

.27»-  .281 

.271-  .28} 

.271-  .27 J 


.271-  .27! 

.271-  .28 

.29f-  .291 

.82-  .m 

.33f  .S4t 

.86-  .86J 

.881-  .89; 

.8«i-  .87, 
.87 


to.  42} 

10.421-    .43} 

.42^    .48} 


.44 

.48} 
.441 
.45} 
.461 
.49} 
.62 
.62} 
.68} 
.53} 
.64} 
.54} 
.60} 


.60-  .62 

.m-  .61 

.51}-  .61} 

.47}-  .48} 


.44}-  .44} 

.44-  .46 

.87}-  .38} 

.865-  -37} 

.82}-  .34 

.861-  .86} 

.35)-  .86} 

.34  -  .86 

.851-  .37 


.271-  .27} 

.281-  .281 

.271-  .29 

.291-  .80} 


.84}-  85}; 

.85-  .351 

.861-  .861 

.88}-  .39} 

.88  -  .881 

.8»1-  .39} 

.401-  .40} 

.48}-  .44} 
.43 


.43 

.48} 

.41} 

.44-    .44} 


.431-    .43} 

.43}-    .43} 

.41  -    .41} 

.40 

.41} 


t0.810S 


.28}-  .29 

.29-  .29} 

.27}-  .28} 

.26}-  .26} 

.26}-  .261 

.26}-  .26) 

.271-  .27) 
.28 

.29}-  .29} 


.80-  .! 

.82-  .82} 

.32}--  .82) 

.83-  .84 


.81}-    .32} 

.82)-    .82) 

.82) 

.82 

.82-    .82} 


to.  8873 


1892. 


t0.28}-t0.29 

.2SJ-    .28} 

.29} 

.28-    .28} 


.28}-    .28{ 

.29-    .29) 

.28}-    .29} 

.29 

.291 

.29} 

.27)-    .281 

.261- 


.27$ 
.28} 


.28}-  .29) 
.28-  .28} 
.28}-    .28} 


.28}-  .29 

.29}-  .30) 

.29}-  .291 

.311-  .83} 

.31  -  .811 

.32)-  .34 

.29)-  .30 

.31  -  .311 

.321-  .83} 


.821-  .84 

.29}-  .29) 

.80}-  .31} 

.31  -  .311 


.301-    .31) 

.33-    .33) 

.82} 

.84} 

.S4f 


^ 


.84) 
.321-  .82} 
.32}-    .82) 


:S|: 


.81} 
.80 
.281 
.29) 


.29)-    .29) 
.30) 


.SOi 
.80! 
.80} 
.301 
.29) 
.80 


.30- 


t0.3042 


1893. 


t0.80)-t0.30} 
.80} 

.81 

.31} 

.30) 

:gi 

.80} 
.30} 
.80} 
.29) 


.28) 

•St 

.27f 


.281-  .291 

.801-  .31 

.29)-  .29) 

.80-  .: — 

.29}-  .; 

.27)-  .27} 

.29  -  .30 

.801-  .80} 

.291-  .29) 


.27}-  .28 

.281-  .29} 

.28}-  .28* 

.27)-  .28 


.22  -  .22) 
.231-  a} 
.24}-  .241 
■  23) 
.23} 
.5^3)-  .23) 
.■24-  .27) 
.?«)-  .261 
.28)-    .28) 


.27)-    .28 

.271-    .27! 

.26) 

.27) 

.28} 

.281-    .28) 

.27) 

■  271 

271-    .28} 


.271 


to.  2827 


to.  28 
t0.28i-    .28) 

.26 
.261-  .26} 
.26)-  .27} 
.27}-    .28 

.27) 
.28}-    .29 

.28} 
.29}-    .29) 

.30} 
.29)-  .30 
.301-    .80) 


.32- 


.80) 
.82} 


.32^    .S2| 


.331-  .34} 

.84)-  .35 

.32)-  .38) 

.33)-  .33} 

.33)-  .34) 

:S»::gt 

.441-  .46) 

.441-  .451 


.86}-  .87) 
.38 
.34-  .85} 
.31  -  .82) 
.29-  .30 
.32}-    .331 

:Sr-:g| 

.29) 


.2»}-  .29} 

.3(4-  .30) 

.801-  .30} 

.281-  .29 


.27)-    .28 

.28}-    .28) 

.27}-    .27} 

.28 

.28-    .28) 

.28)-    .28) 

.28)-    .281 

.281 

.28) 


29} 


.19 


t0.SU0 


18B. 


10.  Kf' 

to.  28}-    .5N 

.28)-    .2N 

.27}-  .a  I 

•a 

.261-    .2Jli 
.27}-   .El 
.38 


.28) 

.284 


•») 

.28 

.18 

.Kt 

.28}-    -IS* 

.271-    .281 

.281-    .29 

.8»1 


.221-    .23) 

.23)-    .2S1 

.2SJ-    .SS) 

.234-    .231 

.331 

-201 

■  19i' 


.1! 


^ 


.18}-  .11* 

.19}-  .19) 

.18}-  .1*1 

.19-  AH 


.18-    .181 

.171-  .17) 
.18 

.18-  .18) 
.18 

.18)-  .18) 
.18) 
.175 
.171 


.16}-  .17} 
.17 
.17} 
.16} 
.17 


to.2sn 
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Tabus  I — WHOLESALE  PBICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FABM  PBODUCTS-Continned. 

OAT8>  No.  3,  c«all. 

[Plica  per  baabel  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  ol  each  week:  quotatlona  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1SV6. 

1887. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.171 

W.16M0.16J 

t0.21M0.221 

10.27 

10.22* 

t0.24*-».24S 

Jan. 

».17J- 

.18 

.16* 

.221 

.26* 

■  22* 

.24 

.18*- 

.181 

.16* 

.211- 

.23 

.26 

.22* 

.24 

.18J- 

.19) 

.16 

.23*- 

.23* 

10.27- 

.27 

.22* 

.24 

27 

.22* 
.23 

.24}-    .24* 
.24*-    .24* 

.'i9J 

"Aii 

'.ii' 

.27* 

Feb. 

.19) 

.16) 

• 

.25 

.28* 

10.23*- 

■  23* 

.25 

.19i 

.151- 

.16) 

.26* 

.27 

.23*- 

■  23* 

.26-    .28* 

.20- 

.20J 

.161- 

.161 

.26) 

.27* 

.23 

.25*-    .25* 

.19!- 

.20 

.16) 

.26^ 

.27 

•  23} 

.25-    .25* 

Har. 

.IH- 

.20 

.16*- 

.16) 

.26*- 

.261 

.26* 

.23* 

•24} 

.19- 

.19} 

.16* 

.26* 

.26* 
.27* 

■  23} 

•25* 

.l»i- 

.18) 

.16* 

.26 

.23}- 

.24* 

.25* 

.18H 
.191- 

.19J 
.191 

.17 
.17* 

.25*- 

.25 
.26* 

.....„„. 

".'iM* 

'.'24* 

"25* 

Apr. 

.19) 

.16) 

.26- 

.26* 

.26* 

.25 

.26 

.m- 

.191 

.17* 

.26*- 

.27 

.27 

.24 

.26* 

.m- 

.19 

.17 

.29- 

•29* 

.26* 

.23 
.23* 

.26* 

.27 

.28* 

"  "".'is'-' 

■.'i«i 

.....^. 

"AY 

.'so' 

'.'27' 

May. 

.181- 

.19 

.18* 

.81*- 

.31* 

.25* 

.22 

.28 

.19J- 

:iS 

.171- 

.18 

.80- 

.80* 

.26*- 

.27 

.22 

.30* 

.18- 

.18 

.29*- 

.29* 

.26*- 

.26* 

.21* 

.80 

......... 

.26  - 

.26* 

.24  - 

.24* 
.241 

".'ni 

".Hi 

.26*- 

:26 

.....„„. 

.'22' 

............... 

.28-    .28* 

June. 

.171- 

.18 

.18) 

.24*- 

.24* 

.24* 

.221- 

.22* 

.28 

■l^ 

:\U 

.181- 

.18) 
.18) 

.28- 

.25* 
.21 

.26* 
.26 

.23 
.26 

.28 
.27 

.16}- 

.17! 

.15- 

15) 

-17i- 

.17* 

.'22' 

■.'24 

.'2s 

'271 

July. 

i        -161- 

.17) 
.171 

.18 

.22* 

■  28* 

.24 

.30* 

.I7t- 

:\^t 

.18 

.28*- 

.28* 

.24 
■  24* 

.28 

.81) 

!        .18- 

.18) 

.171 

.24*- 

.25* 

.24*- 

.24 

.87 

.21* 
•22* 

.  321-    .  331 

■  '.'is':' 

.'isj 

""W 

'.'ni 

"".'ii'-' 

.'ii 

"     "."i9H" 

."i9* 

.22- 

Aug. 

.i«- 

■16) 

.17* 

.21*- 

.22 

.20* 

.21*- 

.22 

.36)-    .87 

■Vh 

.17) 

.171- 

.18 

.21  - 

.22 

.20* 

.22* 

.861 

.16- 

.161 

.18- 
.181- 

.18) 

.20*- 
■20*- 

.21 
.20* 

.21 

.20* 

.21* 

.21*- 

■  21* 

.84* 

....._.. 

'.'u 

.....„„. 

■2i* 

".'si'-" '.'si* 

Sept 

.14} 

.20- 

.20j 

.21  - 
.21- 

.21* 

.211- 

.22 

.22 

.84* 

.15) 

.19*- 

.19] 

.21» 

.22* 

■  21* 

.36*-    .86* 

■  17»- 

.18* 

.19- 

■m 

.22- 

.22* 

.28- 

.23* 

.22 

.86* 

""."«'-' 

"AH 

.'22' 

'.'28' 

.'22 

"■■.■84i^".'84) 

Oct. 

.18- 

.1« 

.18*- 

.18) 

.22- 

.22*- 

.28 

.22 

.85* 

.18- 
.17- 

.18) 
.17) 

.171- 

:1§ 

.24*- 

.28*- 

.22 

.21 
.22 
■  21* 

.85-    .i6* 
.851-    .J5* 

.....j_. 

■.'isj 

.....„„. 

Aii 

:» 

.21{- 

.22 

.37*-    .88* 
.881-    .40 

Nov. 

.19) 

.20 

.22* 

.22- 

.22* 

.181- 

.181 
.19 

.201- 
.21  - 

:|| 

.241- 

.26* 

■  28* 
.22* 

.22 
.22 

.391-    .40* 
.42J-    .481 

■.'22* 

.'22' 

.....™...„ 

Dec. 

•"*- 

ni 

.26 

.22*- 

.28 

.22 

.441-    .46 

"t 

22| 

.26 

.22* 

.22 

.44-    .46 

■!((■ 

.17 
.17 

.281- 

.28,' 

.281- 

.27 

.221 

.22 

.441-    .46 
.441-    .46 

•  ••• 

,          «^""l 

10.1826 

t0.2470 

tO.2462 

ta.2271 

10.8179 

Average. 
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Tablis  ■•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

R¥B:  No.  2,  cash. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

to.  44 

3 

to.  66 
.70 
.704 
.704 

to.  864 

.834 

to.  824-  .834 

.794 

to.  53 
.554 
.674 
.584 
.62 

:% 
ill 

.51 
.60 
.60 
.48 

to.  454 

.451 

.44 

.44 

to.  44  -  .45 

.444 

.43 -.434 

.44 

.46 

.454 

.46-. 464 

.46^  .47 

.464 

to.  48 
.481 
.491 
.50 
.GO 

Feb 

Mtr 

.43 

<"'    .424 

<">    .424 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.434 
.47 
.481 
.491 

.71 

.73 

.78 

.83 

.86 

.944 

.90 

.85 

.86 

.86 

.87 

.92 

.84 

.784- .79 
.79 

.844 
.84 
.814 
.81 
.78 
.754 
.76 
.714-  .73 
.T24 

.eo 

tO.63-  .634 
.621 
.611 

Apr 

.48 
.60 
.60 
.61 

.49 
.60 

.49 
.48-  .484 

.544-  .56 

:^ 

.€5 
.63 

May 

.511 
.621 
.52 
.64 

.88 
.87 
.90 
.85 

.704-  .71 
.76 
.754 
.78 

t0.604-  .51 
.674 
.60 
.56 
.65 

:S* 

.49 
.48 

.45 -.454 
.46 -.454 
.45 
.461 
.47  -  .48 
.48 
.49 
.49 
.481 

.68 
.64 

.664 
.66-  .«5| 

Juno 

.53 
.504 
.46 
.464 

.83 
.84 
.80 
.77 
.78 
.66 
.66 
.67 
to.  694-  .73 

.724 

.78 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.71 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.65 
.694-  .70 

.62 
.60-  .61 

July 

.474 
.48 
.484 
.49 
tO.55-  .66 
.63 
.61 
.614 
.664 

.49 
.51 
.60 
.49 

.48 
.48 
.48 

:S} 

.46 

.48 

47 

.47  -  .471 

.85-  .86 

.48 
.48 

Aug 

.73-  .74 
.78  -  .83 
.97  -1.00 
.924-  .»il 

.64 
.64 
.644 
.624 
.60 
.664 
.664-  .661 
.554-. 66 
.67 

.43 
.464 
.47 
.46 
.44 
.  404-  ■  41 
.484-  .45 
.46 
.46 

.434 

Sept 

.61 

.584 

.61 

.61 

.694 

.61 

.63 

.67 

.664 

.87 -.874 
.88-  .881 
.881-.  894 
.864-  .874 
.83-. 84 
.84  -  .85 
.874-  .871 
.874 
.904-  .914 

.464 
.464 

.40 
.87 
.87 
.384 

Oct 

.544-  .66 

.664 

.56 -.65} 

.624-  .634 

.47  -  .474 
.444 
.42 
.444 
.48 
.47 
.441-  .45 
.44  -  .444 
.47 

.47 
.48 
.464 
.46 
.464 
.47 
.47  -  .474 
.474-  .48 
.474 

.41 
.40 
.39 
.S» 

:^ 

.36 
.96 
.16 

Nov 

■fi 
.67 

.66 

.694 

.894- .894 
.9S4-  .94 
.93-  .934 
.98-934 

.604 
.604-  .61^ 

■.\^ 

.474 
.601 

Dec 

.684 
.68 
.674-  .68 
.66 
.66 

.904- .92 

.46 
.464 

.48 
.49 
.484 
484 

.854 

.SSI 

.824 

Average. 

$0.5447 

to.  8334 

to.  6751                to.  4899 

to.  4660 

to.  4825 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PBODUCTS-Continued. 

KITB  >  No.  3,  easb. 

sday  of  each  week;  qnot 
Chlcatro  Board  of  Trade.] 


[Fiioe  per  buitael  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qootattons  from  the  annual  report*  of  the 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Hontb. 

.88 
10. 40 -.401 

.87 
80.351-.  351 

to.  461 

80.441- .461 

.441 

.46 

10.54  -80.641 

'.Mh    !67 
.67-    .571 
.66 
.561 
.66 
.66 
.56 
.54 

10.601 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.61 
.61 

:S} 

.62 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.53 

tO.4, 

80.48,- .g, 

.491 
■  48, 
.49 
•  491 
.60 
.50 
.49f-  .60 
.601- .60, 

Jan. 

.40 
.381 
.8» 

.39-  .89 
.39 
.88 
.85 
.86 

.35,- .86 

.87 

.871 

.361 

.821 

.331- .881 

.881 

.84 

:i' 

.82 

.47  -  .471 
.47} 
.481-. 481 
.601-. 601 
.50 
.49  -  .491 
.49H.J5. 

:^'3 

.64 
.60 -.601 

Feb. 
Mar. 

.531 
.581 

.84* 
.63 
.58 
.68 
.631 
.551 
80.631-  .541 

.60 
.501 
.49, 
.601- .62 
.61 
.52 
.52 

Apr. 

.85*-  .36 

.38 
.841- .86 
.84 -.841 
.84 -.86 

.621 
.711-. 72 
.681- .681 
.65 -.06 
.48-  .49 

.45 

:% 

.43 -.44 

.69 
.581 
,     .60-    .61 
■  611 
.58-    .62 
.56 
.59 
.60 
.61 

May. 

.82 
.321 
.811 
.82 

.281 

.801 

.801- .801 

.321- .gl 

■»*'-:ii 

.341- .88 
.361-  .87 
.88 -.89 

:SS! 

•  62 -.58 
.501 

June. 

fl 
.431-:481 

.60 

.66-    .68 

.64 

.62 

.611-  ini 
.60 

.481-  .49 
.601 
.49 

.68f-.61 

.47 

.48, 

.51 

.56 -.661 

.64 

.661 

.591-  .60 

.571-  .68 

.58 -.54 

July. 

.801 

.281-  .29 

.301 

.311 

.42-  .42 
.43-  .44 
.461- .45 
.60 -.68 
.491- .491 
.601- .61 
.61 
.47  -  .471 
.461-  .47 

.421-  .43 

.441-  .45 
.431- .441 

.43-  .481 
.461- .471 

.471-  .^l 

.611-    .511 

■.^ 
.681 

.661 

JiMg. 

.801 
.801-  .81 

.38-!^ 

.36 

.86 

.871 

.87 -.89 

.341- .86 

.61 

.61 

.52 -.62 

.62 

.58-  .541 
.53 
.55 

.661- .55, 

Sept. 

.46 -.46 
.46 

.441-  .46 

.48 
■  *H 
.60 

.571-    •871 
.56 
.66 
.66 
.641 
.62 

:w 

.611-    ^611 

.511 
.62 
.62 
.49 
.471- .47, 

.47  -  .47 

.44 

.451- .46 

.54 
.64 -.66 
.E4  -  .66, 

.65 -.66 
.681-  .60 
■  571-  .681 
.68-. 60 

Oct. 

.86-.^ 
.361- .37 

.47  -  .47 

.47-   .47 

.471-  .47 

.471-  .47 

.45 -.46 

.46 

.45 

.46 

.46 

f 

.52-  .eai 

.62 
.58 

.63 -.681 
.541 

.541- .541 

Nov. 

.42  -  .421 

.89-.3M 

■  391 

.87 

.371-  .871 

.51 
.601 
.60 
.50 

.48 

.461 

.461- .47 

.47 

.59,-  .601 
.68 -.631 
.64 
.64 -.651 
.651- .65, 

Dec 

80.3962 

80.4968 

to.  5621 

• 

to.  6177 

80.6828 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

SHESPt  NatlTe. 

[Price  per  hundred  poundu  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inta 

Ocean.] 


Ifonth. 

1890. 
S3.12i-«6.26 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

l&tb. 

Jan 

$3.00-16.86 

«8. 30-15. 25 

IS.  3046.  «0 

$1.76-»4.00 

»1.S0-$S.6."« 

3.75-5.60 

3.75-6.16 

3.65-  5.60 

4.60-5.28 

1.75-3.78 

1.50-  4.00 

4.10-6.00 

8.75-6.25 

3.60-5.50 

8.50-5.60 

2.0O-  3.60 

1.50- 3.» 

3.76-6.00 

3.60-  5.00 

6.00-6.25 

4.60-  6.25 
3.40-  5.25 
3.20-  5.40 

2.0O-3.90 
2.26-  3.75 
1.50-3.75 

1.75-4.00 
1.75-3.90 
2.00- 4.» 

Feb 

8.00-6.50 

8.80-6.35 

4.0O-  6.25 

3.00  -  5.&5 

4.25-  5.25 

4. 15-  6.  60 

4.75-  5.i5 

2.00-3.80 

2.00-4.50 

3.76  -  6.80 

3.60-  5.60 

4.25-5.50 

4.60-  5.25 

2.25- 3.  S> 

1.78-4.60 

4.35  -6.10 

4.0O-4.60 

4.50-  6.75 

4.25-  5.60 

2.00-3.75 

2.26- 4.W 

Mar 

3.55  -  6.00 

4.10-6.90 

4.00-6.00 

4.45-  5.40 

2.00- 3.60 

2.00-  4.75 

4.00  -  6.00 

4.00- f>.  90 

4.75-  5.90 

4.00-  5.25 

2.50-3.90 

2.00- 4.a 

4.50-6.00 

3.76-6.00 

4.90-  6.25 

4.25-6.10 

2.10-  4.00 

2.28-4.75 

4.00-6.35 

4.60-  5.80 
4.76-  5.85 
4.60-6.90 

6.00-6.10 
4.75- «.  65 
6.50-  6.25 

4.00-  8.80 

2.50-4.30 

2.35-4.* 

Apr 

4.75  -  6.00 

3.60-6.50 

2.75-  5.15 

1.76- SlOO 

4.85-6.25 

4.90-6.90 

4.50-6.20 

4.15-5.90 

8.00-  5.40 

2.10- 5.00 

4.75-5.90 

4.00-6.80 

4.90-  6.40 

4.75-  6.00 

2.25-5.00 

2.75- 4.» 

4.80-5.80 

4.76-  5.90 

4.50-6.76 

4.78-6.26 

2.00-4.80 

1.78- 6. 00 

3.10-6.00 
3.10-6.26 

1.76- 4.00 
2.J6-4.80 

May 

4.76-  6.40 

4.80-  6.80 

4.00-6.30 

1.78-4.60 

5.10-6.40 

3.60-6.60 

6.0O-6.16 

8.78-  5.80 

2.00-4.60 

2.50- 5.00 

4.00-6.25 

4.76-  6.00 

4.50-6.16 

3.76-6.26 

2.25-4.60 

2.60-5.15 

. 

5.00-6.75 

4.00-  5.50 

4.50-  6.35 
5.25-  6.65 
3.60-6.15 

4.28-  6.66 

2.26-  4.60 
1.60-  4.68 
1.80-4.60 

2.76-4.90 

Jnne 

2.50  -  8.75 

4.00-  5.26 

8.00-8.40 

2.60-4.40 

3.60  -  6.60 

3.75-5.65 

4.50-6.10 

3.60-  8.80 

1.00-4.10 

L50-4.U 

3.90-5.40 

8.25-  5.25 

4.0O-  5.75 

3.26-5.60 

1.80-3.86 

1.76-  4.8 

3.60-5.60 

3.60-  5.05 
3.60-  5.00 
3.50-5.00 

4.00-6.16 

2. 80- 8. 00 
4.40-  4.80 
2.25-6.15 

1.60-3.76 

1.50-4.0) 

July 

8.50-5.05 

4.  sol  5.80 

1.60-8.85 

1.40-8.90 

2.80-4.90 

3.75-  5.25 

8.  GO- 6.75 

2.76-8.60 

1.60-  8.90 

1.76-4.30 

3.60-5.00 

3.60-5.10 

4.25-6.60 

1.60-  4.76 

1.60-3.50 

2.25-4.25 

4.00  -  5.85 

3.50-5.00 

4.25-  6.75 

4.00-6.00 

1.00-  3.50 

2.00-4.10 

3.30-5.86 

2.75-3.75 

Aug 

3.75- 5.  m 

3.75-  5.30 

8.60-5.75 

2.00-4.60 

1.00-8.25 

2.25-4.00 

4.00-4.60 

3.60-5.20 

8.60-6.90 

2.0O-  4.25 

1.26- R.  60 

2.00- 4.00 

3.80-5.20 

4.60-5.15 

8.50-  5.75 

2.60-4.20 

1.26-3.40 

l.a-3.9 

3.65-5.15 

3.80- 5. 12  J 

8.50-  .5.75 
8.76-  5.75 
8.76-  5.00 

1.50-  4.00 
1.00-4.10 
2.25-  4.20 

1.16-8.75 
1.0O-8.66 
1.0O-3.75 

1. 28- 8.75 

Sept 

8.50-6.10 

3.50-5.00 

1.20-3.40 

3.60-4.85 

2.60-6.00 

8.75-  5.00 

2.00- 4. 12i 

1.00- 3.60 

1.00-4.00 

8.35-5.15 

8.60-  6.00 

8.28-  5.15 

2.60-4.28 

1.28-8.30 

2. 0O-3.fi 

8.25  -  5.10 

8.40-  4.75 

8.25-  4.60 

1.00-4.06 

1.28-8.60 

1.S0-X78 

8.50-4.75 
8.00-6.15 

8.40-  4.80 
1.90-5.26 

Oct 

3.25-4.90 

1.50-4.80 

1.26-  8.75 

1.60-8.60 

8.40-5.00 

8.80-  6.60 

8.50-5.35 

1.60-4.00 

1.00-  3.40 

1.60- 8.  IS 

8.60-5.25 

3.60-  4.90 

3.00-6.25 

1.00-3.78 

1.00-  8.26 

1.26- 8.50 

2.75-5.60 

2.80-4.90 

3.00-  5.00 

1.25-4.10 
1.20-  3.75 

.80-3.15 
.78-3.25 

1.00-3.30 
l.I0-S.S« 

Nov 

2.75-4.75 

2.60- 5. 12J 

8.00-  4.76 

1.25-4.00 

1.28-3.25 

1.26- 8. » 

8.10-5.00 

8.25-4.90 

8.50-4.26 

1.65-  3.90 

1.00-8.35 

1.25-3.40 

2.76-4.90 

8.25-5.00 

8.60-  5.00 

1.60-8.85 

1.0O-3.S5 

1.50-8.30' 

2.75  -  4.90 

3.00-  6.00 

8.75-  5.00 
2.26-5.00 
3.00-5.35 

1.00-3.88 

1.00- 3. 2S 

1.38-3.40 

Dec 

3.00-5.10 

8.60-  6.00 

1.25-  3.65 

1.0O-S.6O 

1.50-3.40 

8.25-5.10 

8.26-  6.26 

8.26-  5.25 

1.0O-4.00 

1.00-8.25 

1.50- S.SI 

3.26-5.10 

8.60-5.25 

8.26- 6.25 

1.28-3.90 

1.60-8.60 

I.2S-  4.00 

3. 00 -.5. 00 

8.50- 6.00 

8.40-6.15 

2.00-8.66 

1.26-8.60 

l.eO-175 

3.06-5.25 

4.60- 5.40 

1.80-  3.65 

Avenge. 

t4.6284 

»4.6106 

«4.779e 

•8.8781 

«2.«957 

«Z.M» 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS-Continued. 

SBBEPt  NatlTe. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Inter 

Ocean.] 


1896. 

1887. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•2.00-«3.76 

«8.26-«3.80 

t2.75-»4.70 

(3.00^.26 

83.0044.85 

«2.75-«4.78 

Jan. 

2.00-8.86 

2.50-3.85 

8.00-4.60 

2.60-  4.20 

3.00-  4.86 

2.60-4.78 

2.2&-4.00 

2.26-  4.00 

2.75-4.60 

2.76-4.10 

8.00-  4.90 

8.80-4.28 

2.60-4.00 

2.60-8.90 

8.00-  4.60 

2.60-4.16 

8.60- 6.00 

2.78-4.60 

3.00-4.85 
8.10-4.75 

2.76-  4.36 
2.90-4.60 

8.65-5.35 
4.00-6.50 

2.78-4.60 
2.60-4.40 

"""2.'46^'i'90" 

■■"■i'56^'8.'96' 

Feb. 

2.76-8.90 

2.75-  4.00 

3.26-4.75 

8.00-4.60 

4.00-5.75 

2.76-  4.60 

2.50-8.85 

8.20-4.10 

3.26-4.66 

2.76-4.45 

4.00-5.75 

2.78-4.60 

2.60-8.85 

2.76-4.10 

3.25-4.60 

3.00-4.50 

4.00-  6.00 

3.00-4.76 

2.60-3.80 

2.76-  4.20 

3.20-4.60 

2.75-4.60 

4.00-5.85 

3.50-4.76 

Mar. 

S.2&-3.60 

2.75-4.85 

3.28-4.60 

8.60-4.75 

4.00- 5.85 

8.2^5.00 

S.  40- 8.70 

8.00-4.60 

3.40-4.75 

8.60-4.85 

4.25-5.85 

S.  40- 3.86 

3.26-  4.80 

8.60-4.76 

8.76-6.10 

4.50-6.00 

3.28-  8.00 

3.80-3.75 
S.  60- 8.70 

3.26-4.70 
2.78-5.26 



""i'.io^'i'M' 

"'"'s'eol'ioo" 

■■■■4.'66^'6.'25" 

'"S.' 56^5.' 26' 

Apr. 

2.60-3.90 

3.50- 5.00 

4.26-4.80 

8.60-5.00 

4.80-  6.40 

4.00-5.10 

2.60-  8.70 

3.00-  5.00 

8.50-4.60 

8.90-  5.00 

4. 50- 6.50 

3.00-5.00 

2.0O-  3.75 

2.75-4.80 

3.60-  4.60 

8.90-  5.05 

4.25-6.66 

3.00-5.00 
8.00-4.70 
8.00-4.40 

. 

"■'iW^'iw 

""2.75^'4.'86' 

■■■"8.'25^'4.'46' 

""'i'oo^'s.'io' 

""b.()0^'b.T6 

May. 

2.00-3.90 

2.60-4.75 

3.00-  4.30 

4.16-6.20 

8.75-  5.76 

2.75-4.66 

2.60-8.90 

8.25-4.75 

8.60-4.40 

4.26-8.35 

8.50-  5.78 

2.78-4.76 

2.60-  ^10 

2.76-5.00 

3.25-4.60 
3.25-  4.60 
3.25-4.85 

4.40-5.60 
8.90-  5.80 
8.28-4.65 

4.00-8.40 
3.25-5.60 
8.50-5.85 

8.28-4.78 

iio^iw 

"  "i'66^'5.'66' 

""i'.T^'i'.so' 

June. 

2.00-4.10 

2.60-4.80 

3.50-  5.25 

3.00-4.85 

8.60-5.25 

2.60-  4.26 

2.00-4.25 

2.25-  3.35 

8.26-  6.25 

3.76-  5.60 

3.60-  5.30 

2.60-4.28 

1.75-4.25 

2.60-4.15 

4.00-4.25 

3.26-8.25 

8.28-  5.00 

2.28-4.26 

2.25- 4.00 
1.60-  4.00 

2.00-3.90 
2.35-3.85 

■■■■3.»l'5.iV 

""'4.'75^"5.'66' 

■■■■4.'25l'4.'75' 

""2.'66^'4.'25' 

July. 

2.25-4.00 

1.85-  3.85 

8.00-  6.25 

8.60-  5.00 

8.25-  4.75 

2.00-4.15 

1.75-3.3.'i 

2.35-4.00 

3.00-4.75 

4.25-6.25 

2.00-4.00 

2.00-  4.50 

1.75-3.25 

2.85-4.00 

3.00-  5.00 


S.  00- 4.76 

8.50-  4.00 
8.00-4.35 
8. 00-  4.60 

1.60- 4.00 
1.50-4.25 
1.60-4.00 

1.76-  8.28 

"  "i'eo^i.ii' 

8.00-  4.76 

■■"8!25^'6.'o6' 

Aug. 

2.00-8.10 

2.60-3.90 

8.25-  4.80 

8.25-  4.88 

8.25-  4.40 

1.60-4.25 

2.25-3.20 

2.25-3.90 

8.50-  5.00 

2.76-4.50 

8.00-  8.60 

1.60-3.75 

3.26-3.60 

2.40-3.90 
2.50-  4.25 
2.75-4.20 

3.00-4.76 
8.00-4.60 
3.00-4.75 

2.60-4.80 
2.80-  4.80 
8.25-  4.60 

8.26-  3.60 

2.28-  4.00 

■■"'aoo^iM' 

""S.'66^'3.'46' 

■■■■i."26^'4.'66' 

Sept 

2.00-2.90 

2.46-4.25 

2.75-4.50 

2.60-4.60 

2.76-  3.86 

1.50-3.75 

2.00-2.90 

2.60-4.20 

2.90-4.66 

2.76-  4.40 

3.00-4.20 

1.50-4.00 

1.70-3.00 

2.60-  4.30 

2.50-  4.60 

2.60-  4.40 

2.76-  4.20 

1.88-8.60 

1.7&-3.00 
l.aK8.20 

"'2.'25^'4.'85' 

""2.io^'i'.ftb' 

■"■2.'75^'4.'28" 

""2.'60-'4.'i5' 

■'i.' 66^3.' 60" 

Oct. 

1.75-8.60 

2.00-4.26 

3.00-  4.76 

2.60-  4.00 

2.60-4.10 

1.60-4.00 

1.60-3.80 

2.60-4.36 

2.78-4.80 

2.60-  4.00 

8.00-4.25 

1.75-4.00 

1.75-  8.25 

2.60- 4.50 

2.75-  4.70 

2.28-4.26 
2.60-4.66 
2.60-4.35 

2.76-  4.20 
2.60-4.10 
2.75-4.28 

1.75-4.25 
1.78-4.25 
2.00-  4.40 

"'i' 00^  8.26' 

""zii)^' ilea' 

■■■■2.'75l'4.'75' 

Nov. 

1.78-8.60 

2.70-  L60 

2.78-4.60 

2.60-  4.65 

2.60-4.35 

1.60-4.10 

2. 00- S.  60 

2.66-  4.90 

2.60-  4.66 

2.60-4.40 

2.76-4.28 

1.50-4.00 

LTD- 8.60 

2.80-4.66 
3.00- 4.80 
2.75-4.80 

2.50-  4.80 
4.06-  4.15 
8.90-  4.30 

2.28-4.40 

2.76-  4.26 

2.00-  4.00 

""HiiPi^n 

""2."56^"4.'60' 

""i'.'so^'i'.m 

'   "i.'so^'i.'w 

Dec. 

2.28-8.88 

2.75-  4.78 

8.70-  4.25 

2.80-4.65 

2.75-4.40 

2.26-  4.28 

2.28-8.88 

2.75-4.60 

8.60-4.16 
8.60- 4.  IB 

2.00-  4.60 

2.25-4.25 

2.28-4.40 

2.00-8.66 

8.00-4.60 

2.78-  4.78 

2.60-4.75 

2.60-4.26 

2.00-3.76 

2.00-4.60 

•2.9«22 

18.4971 

«8.9280 

«8.88S7 

«4.1286 

«8.8619 

Arerage. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue* 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

SHEEP:  Western. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotatlona  from  the  Daily  Int 

Ocean.) 


Month. 

1880. 

1891. 
t3.20.«6.00 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

1895. 

Jan 

(4.go-«6.io 

»4.40-«6.20 

$4.35-15.25 

«2. 25-13. 66 

«2.0O«.4 

4.80-6.35 

4.15-  4.90 

4.75-5.35 

5.05-5.80 

2.60-8.40 

2.70- S.V 

4.90-  586 

3.60-  500 

4.75-6.30 

4.25-5.60 

2.85-  8.60 

2.50-3.0 

4.25-5.60 

3.80-  4.90 

4.60-5.25 

6.10-5.35 
4.86-515 
4.86-5.15 

2.45-3.65 
2.85-8.70 
2.25-8.80 

2.60-3.7 
2.60-  2.9 

Feb 

""ileo^'b.ih' 

""8.'85^'4.'85' 

"'i.'so^'s.'is' 

2.65-4.1 

4.60-  5.75 

4.25- 6. 12J 

4.85-  5.50 

5.0O-5.30 

2.60-8.75 

2.60-4.4 

5.00-5.60 

4.50-5.46 

4.75-  5.60 

.5.00-5.20 

3.00-8.60 

3.25-4.5 

520-6.55 

4.28-5.70 

4.90-5.65 

5.0O-5.S5 

2.60-  4.00 

3.00-4.4 

Mar 

4.60-  5.60 

4.50-5  75 

4.60-5.65 

4.75-5.30 

2.40-  4.00 

S.00-4.7 

4.75-5.60 

4.66-  5.90 

6.20-  5.90 

4.90-  6.85 

2.60-4.00 

2.75-4.4 

5.15-5.85 

4.85-5.75 

6.10-5.75 

4.90-5.30 

2.76-4.10 

S. 60- 4.6 

5.20-5.80 

3.80-  5.75 
3.80-5.75 
4.75-  5  80 

5.70-  6.05 
5.60-6.36 
6.80-  6.40 

525-  540 

3.65-  4.46 

8.25-  4.5 

Apr 

"  "s.so^'s.'re 

"  "5.'25^'5.'75" 

'  "8.'75^'4.'85' 

""iso^'i's 

5.30-6.05 

4.75-  5  87  J 

6.45-  6.25 

5.20-  5.95 

3.40-  5.25 

S.25-  4.f 

4.75-  5.80 

5-25-  5  90 

6.80-  6.36 

516-6.26 

8.25-  5.00 

3.00-4.- 

5.30-  5.85 

6.25-6.10 

6.10-6.25 

560-  6.00 

3.25-4.25 

2.75- 4.e 

■ 

5.50- 6.00 
5.25-  6.25 

225-  4.4 

May 

""6.'661'6.'85' 

"  "5.'75^'6.'36' 

'""s.i^-'e.'so" 

''4.'66^'i'26" 

2.30-4.! 

6.96-6.30 

6.60-  6.00 

6.00-  6.00 

5.25-5.40 

3.60-  4.60 

2.50-4.- 

4.80-  6.05 

4.75-5  40 

5.05-  6.25 

4.90-  5.60 

2.60-4.60 

8.00- 5C 

5.00-  5.65 

4.25-  5.25 

6.35-6.85 
6.40-  6.00 

4.76-  6.20 
4.80-  5.25 

2.76-  4.65 
2.25-4.60 

3.00- 4.  f 

June 

""4."75^'5.'46' 

""4."66^"5.'66' 

500-5.85 

3.50-  526 

2.75-4.60 

■"i'25l'4.'( 

4.65-  6.30 

4.66- 5. 12i 

4.80-  5.76 

4.60-  5.20 

2.0O-  3.75 

260- S.- 

5.10-5.25 

4.40-515 

4.60-6.55 

4.00-510 

2.00-  3. SO 

1.75- 3.f 

4.60-5.10 

4.60-6.10 
4.60-  4.80 
3.50-4.90 

3.35-4.50 

8.90-4.75 

1.60-  8.25 

2.  SO- 8. 

July 

■  ■'s'eo^s.K' 

"  "3.'46^"4.'62i 

"  "4.'25^'4.'75' 

'"""iool's.so' 

■  ■'i'Tali' 

3.25-  4.60 

3.86-  4.70 

4.60-4.75 

4.20-  4.60 

2.75-4.00 

1.90-  a 

3.25-  4.40 

3.55-4.60 

8.75-4.75 

3.0O-  4.25 

2.60-3.60 

280-3. 

4.60-  4.90 

4.15-4.60 

3.76-  4.60 

3.60-  4.00 

1.60- 8.00 

2.30-8. 

4.10-  4.60 
4.10-4.70 

2.00-3.50 
2.00- 3.50 

3.60-3. 

AUK 

""s'AO^'i'.ib 

""4.^'i'.eb' 

""i'.ib^i.ib 

2.60-3. 

4.00-  4.20 

3.75-4.60 

4.50-  4.90 

3.25-  3.60 

1.60-3.00 

2.25-3. 

3.50-4.45 

4.00-4.30 

4.25-  4.70 

2.50-  3.80 

2.00-3.25 

2.25-2 

8.76-  4.40 

3.00-  4.25 

3.75-  4.60 
3.50-4.60 
3.66-  4.60 

2.75-3.25 
1.00-  3.00 
2.75-  3.50 

2.00-3.30 

2.25-3. 

8ept 

■■i'7Q^'4.S5' 

""4.'i6^'4.'55' 

"  "2." 25^8.46" 

""Hio^'a. 

4.0O-  4.16 

4.26-  4.45 

4.25-  4.60 

2.00-3.40 

1.75-  3.20 

2.26-3. 

3.85-  4.50 

8.75-4.60 

3.65-4.40 

3.00-  3.65 

2.40-  3.20 

2.00-3. 

4.00-4.40 

3.16-4.40 

3.75-  4.40 

3.00-  8.40 

2.25-  3.25 

1.75-3. 

8.60-4.30 
8.00-  4.20 

3.00-  4.85 
3.75-  4.50 

Oct 

'"'s.'so-'i'.w' 

""2.Vb^'4.«) 

'   "i.'66^'s.'i6" 

""•y.oo^'i 

8.60-4.60 

4.25-  4.80 

4.20-  4.65 

2.75-3.40 

2.00-8.25 

2. -25- 8. 

3.45-4.50 

3.26-  4.60 

4.00-  4.50 

2.00-8.25 

1.50-3.00 

2.00-8. 

3.60-4.50 

3.40-  4.60 

3.75-4.95 

2.00-  3.20 
2.40-3.40 
2.00-  3.35 

1.10-2.65 
1.16-2.75 
2.00-  2.90 

1.50-3. 
2.00-  S. 

Nov 

""a.m^'i'.sb' 

""2.ib^'4.m' 

''3.'96^'4.'25' 

2.00-2 

3.60-4.25 

3.75-4.56 

4.10-4.25 

2.50-3.60 

1.50-  2.95 

1.75-3. 

3.50-  4.40 

4.25-  4.70 

4.25-4.65 

2.10-8.60 

1.75-  8.05 

2.00-3. 

2.60-4.60 

4.00-  4.35 

8.20-4.76 
4.26-4.80 
4.45-4.76 

2.20-8.16 

1.25-  3.00 

2.00-3. 

Deo 

■■s.'66^'4.i5' 

"i'iv'i.'M' 

"■■2.'86^S.'i5' 

""i.'so^i.'M 

"  Teo^'i' 

8.10-5  00 

4.15-525 

4.60-516 

1.60-  4.00 

1.75-8.05 

2.25-3. 

8.60-  500 

4.25-  6.00 

4.60-500 

2.25-  8.60 

2.60-8.60 

2.00-S. 

8.60-4.80 

4.00-  5.00 

4.60-  500 

2.60-  8.60 

2.40-3.26 

2.25-8. 

8.60-4.80 

4.60-6.20 

2.50-  3. 

Avenge. 

«4.6«44 

»4.6719 

>4.8695 

(1.1266 

12.9808 

$8.09 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS-Continued. 

SHBEPt  Western. 

[Price  per  hundred  pooiids  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Inter 

Ocean.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1886. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«2.«0-«3.65 

82.45-83.76 

I3.75-»«.B0 

J3.10-»1.15 

•4.00-84.85 

t8.65-^4.65 

Jan. 

2.80- 3.80 

3.10>3.65 

3.75-4.50 

2.85-  4.60 

4.15- 4. '5 

3.80-4.76 

2.80-3.65 

8.25-  3.80 

3.25-  4.50 

3.10-4.60 

3.85-4.80 

4.15-  4.80 

2.t0-  3.80 

3.0O-  3.76 

3.50-  4.60 

3. 10-  4. 20 

4.25-  4.90 

3.80-4.60 

3.80-  4.85 
3.50-  4.80 

S.2.V  4.30 
3.60-4.80 

4.40-  8.35 
4.40-5.35 

3.80-  4.80 
3.80-4.40 

""iJO^'S-TO 

""3.bi>^'3.m 

Feb. 

2.a>-3.66 

3.25-4.00 

8.66-4.55 

3.60-  4.70 

5.00-  5.65 

3.75-4.00 

8.26- 3. 75 

JL  35- 3.86 

6.25-  5.60 

3.40-4.46 

4.25-6.65 

8.0O-  4.50 

S.CO-  3.70 

3.60-4.06 

4.0O-  4.56 

3.25-  4.60 

6.25-5.90 

3.50-  4.65 

s.oiy-s.eo 

3.60-4.16 

8.60-  4.48 

8.00-  4.70 

6.0O-  5.80 

8.65-  4.60 

Mar. 

3.40-  3.50 

3.80-4.85 

4.00-4.65 

3.75-  4.70 

4.75-6.85 

4.1)0-  4.76 

3.60-  3.75 

3.75-  4.26 

4.00-4.65 

4.30-4.86 

6.40-6.85 

3.75-3.85 

3.60-4.60 

4.10-  4.80 

4.00-  5.00 

5.00-  6.00 

8.25-  5.00 

3.65-  3.75 

3.76-  4.66 

3.(0-3.76 

8.76-  4.80 

"i.'oo^'i'os' 

...... ^.„^. 

""'5.'55^'6.'26' 

""4.66^'5.'66" 

Api. 

8.25-3.80 

4.60-5.35 

4.30-  4.75 

4.20- 8.00 

6.50-  6.65 

4.86-5.25 

8.00-3.65 

4.00-  5.00 

3.90-  4.25 

4.30-4.80 

5.65-6.25 

4.60-  4.90 

2.85-3.65 

3.60-4.80 

4.0O-4.60 

4. 80-  8. 10 

6.25-6.60 

4.10-  4.86 

4.65-  5.80 

4.66 

"'ioo^'i'so' 

""'i'TO^i're' 

■■■"3.'90-'4.'36' 

"  "i'so^'s.'iS" 

""5.'66-"5.'96' 

May. 

3.00-8.85 

8.60-4.60 

8.75-  4.30 

4.90-5.10 

6.25-  6.00 

4.0O-4.6O 

3.10-  8.85 

8.60-  4.60 

4.0O-  4.30 

4.76-  5.40 

6.00-5.60 

4.0O-  4.65 

S.Ofr-4.00 

8.76-4.60 

4.25-4.50 
4.15-4.60 
4.10-4.86 

6.25-  5.50 
4.80-6.26 
4.00-4.80 

4.76-6.40 
4.76-  6.80 
4.76-6.40 

3.76-4.60 

"Too^'i.'so" 

""Oi^i'eo" 

■■■■8.'75^"4.S5" 

June. 

3.30-3.90 

3.60-4.66 

4.25-6.26 

4.26-5.00 

4.76-6.25 

8.60-  8.80 

8.0O-3.SO 

3.40-  4.00 

4.40-5.15 

4.26-5.25 

3.50-  4.90 

8.50-4.20 

3.50- 4.00 

3.26-  8.86 

4.40-6.16 

3.10-5.25 

4.00-  4.16 

8.80-4.16 

2.50- 3.60 

2.90-  8.70 

3.75-4.00 

3.10-3.76 

""i'.w^'&.io' 

■■■■s.'65^'5.06' 

■■■■iool'ieo' 

"  "S.'25^T66' 

July. 

2.80-  3.871 

2.75-8.76 

4.00-4.76 

4.80-  4.75 

3.75^4.00 

2.75-  3.80 

Z60-8.I0 

3.00-4.00 

4.26-4.60 

4.60-  4.65 

8.00-4.00 

4.00 

2.75-3.00 

3.40-  4.00 

3.86-4.60 

3.60-4.36 

4.0O-  4.25 
8.60-  4.35 
4.40-4.60 

3.40- 4.00 
3.0O-  3.60 
1.60-  8.26 

125-  8.15 

""s'io^'s'TO" 

"  8.' 85^4.' 46' 

""3.'75^"4.'25' 

Aug. 

Z2&-2.95 

3.10-8.66 

3.50-4.65 

3.90-4.00 

8.76-  4.25 

3.60-  4.36 

2.60-3.85 

2.90-  4.00 

4.10-4.80 

3.25-  4.30 

S:  60- 8.75 

2.00-  3.76 

2.60-8.50 

8.25-  3.65 
3.25-  3.85 
8.0O-  3.80 

3.76-4.46 
8.70-4.60 
3.70-  4.86 

^50-4.15 
3.60-4.05 
8.70-4.25 

8.60-  3.90 

8.25-  3.60 

■  "i'w^'ia' 

""s.bo^'s.io 

siw 

Sept. 

2.80-3.10 

3.60-  4.00 

3.76-4.30 

3.50-4.20 

3.60-3.86 

3.15-3.65 

ZOO- 2.75 

3.16-  4.06 

8.66-  4.80 

4.00-4.60 

3.80-4.16 

2.76-  3.76 

1.75-2.80 

8.00-4.10 

3.76-4.60 

8.25-4.20 

8.25-4.10 

2.85-  8.46 

1.60-  2.90 

2.25-2.80 

""'iw^'i.oo' 

"  "S.'86^"4.'4S" 

"Vio^iio' 

■■■■i'iviio' 

■■■■2.'85^'S.'66' 

Oct. 

2.00-3.10 

2.25-3.85 

3.65-  4.80 

3.0O-8.90 

3.60- 3.80 

2.80-  3.60 

XlO-8.20 

8.0O-4.25 

8.75-  4.60 

2.85-4.00 

3.60- 4.10 

8.26-  3.85 

2.26-2.90 

8,10-4.80 

8.60-3.80 

8.80-4.26 
8.76-  4.60 
8.10-4.30 

4.00-  4.10 
8.25-  4.00 
8.75-4.28 

2.25-  3.50 
2.75-  3.75 

3.26-  8.85 

'""i'e6^"i'o6' 

■■■■i"76^'i'45" 

"  "S."i5^'4.'46' 

Nov. 

2.60-8.40 

8.10- 4.60 

3.40-4.46 

8.60-4.65 

4.00-4.25 

1.60-  8.80 

2.80-8.86 

3.00-  4.75 

2.90-4.26 

8.75-  4.30 

8.75-4.26 

2.80-4.00 

2.80-8.80 

3.25-  4.60 
3.75-4.65 
8.60-4.60 

8.00-4.10 
3.40-4.16 
8.40-  4.20 

8.60-4.25 

8.10-4.10 

2.0O-4.1O 

■""■i"«6^'8.'.w 

■■"8.'76^'4.'56' 

■■■■3.'25^'4.'26' 

■■■■i.'es^i'oo' 

Dec. 

2.60-8.45 

8.70-  4.60 

8.80-4.20 

3.60-  4.60 

t.75-  4.40 

8.00-4.00 

2.60- 8.60 

8.60- 4.40 

8.26-  4. 10 

3.30-  4.35 

4.06-  4.26 

3.0O-4.40 

2.76-8.46 

8.76-4.40 

8.00-  4.15 

8.75-4.76 

8.85-4.76 

8.00-4.06 

2.80-8.66 

2.60-6.00 

•8.1411 

tB.78S2 

•4.1026 

•4.1615 

•4.6207 

•3.7442 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continnec 

FARM  PBODUCTS-Concluded. 

MraSA'Tt  Contimct  cimdes,  casta. 

[Price  per  btuhel  In  Cblcago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  tt 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.1 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Hay. 


June. 


July. 


Aug  . 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov 


Dec. 


Average . 


.751 

.74J-    .75 

.741 

.74  J 

.78-    .781 

.77J-    .T7t 

.79} 

.80 

.78f 

.80t 

.86 

.88J 

.881 


.93-  .95 

.931-  .95 

.921-  .95 

.93}-  .941 


.92-    .93) 
.891-    .91 
.841-    .86 


.m- 

.88  - 


.88 
.881 


.8«J-    .87 
.87J 


.911- 
.93- 
.971- 
1.02-  1.05 
1.061 


.94} 
.99} 


1.01  -  1.021 
.97}-  .99 
.97}-  .98 
.97-  .98j 
.95}-  .97i 
.99J-  1.01} 
1.00}-  1.01 
1.021-  1.03i 
1. 00-  l.Oli 


.99}-  i.oo; 

.95}-  .98 
.8»h-  .92} 
.93}-    .95 


.95}- 
.93- 
.94- 


.97} 

.W» 

.Wl 

.93} 

.94} 

.99 

.99} 

1.011 

1.03} 

1.02 

1.05) 

1.121 

1.08J 


.98i-  1.08 
1. 01  J-  l.Wi} 
1.06J-  1.07} 
I.OSi-  1.04} 


1.01  -  1.011 

.981-  .99} 

.96-  .97} 

.95-  .96} 

.92J-  .931 

.91}-  .92' 

.871-  .89} 

.86}-  .871 

.891-  .92} 


.881-     .891 

.91  -     .94} 

1.01  -  1.08} 

1.03  -  1.05 


.98}-  1.00 

.9!)  -  .95 

.91}-  .96 

.95}-  .96} 

.94}-  .95} 

.95}-  .96} 

.97J-  .98 

.93  -  .951 

.92}-  .91 


.91}-  .931 
.89  -  .90 
.91}-    .911 

.88} 
.89}-    .90} 


(0.8933 


.921-  .94 

.94!-  .95} 

.92j-  .<M' 

.92}-  .' 


.901-  .92 

.92}-  .93} 

.901-  .911 

.90-  .90} 

.89}-  .90} 


to.  88 -40. 
.85-  .86 
.85}-  .87} 
.861-    .87} 


.851-  .86} 

.86  -  .88} 

.88}-  .89} 

.891-  .90 

.87-  .87} 

.85}-  .86} 

.83-  .84i' 

.811-  .8ii 

.78}-  .79 

.77}-  .79 

.791-  .81 

.80}-  .81} 

.81}-  .81} 


.80-  .81} 

.82  -  .82; 

.811-  .81} 

.m-  .81} 


.83J- 
.78}- 
.78}- 


.87} 
.79} 
781 


.79-    .80 


.78}-  .78} 

.76}-  .77 

.79.'-  .80 

.78}-  .791 


.77}-  .78} 

.78}-  .79; 

.77  -  .77; 

.75  -  .7,5} 

.75-  .75} 

.72}-  .73} 

.73}-  .73} 

.72-  .721 

.74  -  .741 


.73}-    .73} 

.72}-    .73 

.731 

.71} 


.701-  .71 
.71 
.71 
.71 

.71}-    .71} 

.71}-    .711 
.71} 

.e»t-    -69} 
.72} 


to.  9618 


to.  7876 


t0.72H0-72< 
.73;- 
.76L 
.73} 
.721-    .72: 
.741-    .74} 

!73} 
.73} 
.73} 
.72} 
.73} 
.78 


.76 

.81}-    .85 

.74} 

.71} 


.71  -  .72 
.75}-    .76 

.73} 
.71  -  .7Ii 
.68}-  .69 
.tai-  .6.5) 
.65}-    .651 

.64} 
.65}-    .651 


.64  -  .65 

.64}-  .65 

.62}-  .63; 

.63)-  .66 


t0.6S| 

(0.82)-    .63 

.59)-    .59} 

.59) 
.59}-  .60 
.58}-    .59} 

.56 
.65  -  .67) 
.67)-  .671 
.67}-    .57} 

.56} 
.56J-    .56 

.56} 


.59-    .59} 

.61)-    .61} 

.60 

.57)-    .68) 


..57}-  ..59} 

.56)-  .,57) 

..55  -  .56 

.65-  ..55) 
.54) 

.,54)-  .55 

.59!-  .60 

.57)-  .59} 

.591-  .59}| 


.55}-    .58} 

..59 

.61} 

.81} 

.611-    .62 

.6Si-    .64) 

.67)-    .69} 

.67)-    .681 

.66}-    .66) 


.66-    .66} 

.63j-    .64 

.611-    .61} 

.63) 

.62}-     .62) 

.60} 

.60 

.60} 

.61} 


.62}-    .63} 

.61)-    .62) 

.61 

.60} 


to.  6770 


.57)-    ..58) 

.56  -    .56) 

.651-    .66 

.51) 

.52 

.56) 

.541-    .54) 

.54 

.6.3) 


.63}-    .,54 

.64 

.63  -    .83} 

.61}-    .62) 


.60)-  .511 
.51} 
.60) 
.51} 

.51}-  .51} 
.53} 
.64) 

.54)-    ..54} 

.54  -    .54) 


.66  -  .87 

.64!-  .55 

.63)-  .54 

.63}-  .64 


to  5687 


.64  - 


..59)- 
.6U- 
.60)- 
.641- 
.711- 
.78)- 


1 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-C!oiitinued. 
FABM  PRODUCrrS— Concluded. 

ITHBAT]  Contract  gnAtm,  caata.  * 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qnotatlonB  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


uae. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 
t0.66H0.661 

1901. 

Month. 

10.86 

10.791 

to.  891-10. 901 

t0.671-l( 

).70 

to.  781-10. 751 

Jan. 

•0.67J- 

.56 

.781 

.91  -    .921 

.67}-    .70 

.64  -    .65 

.75- 

.76 

.60 

.78 

.92-    .98 

.671- 

.70 

.62-    .631 

.741- 
.71  - 

.741 

.621 

.761 

.941-  100 

.69- 

.71 

.631-    .641 

.721 

.711- 
.691- 

.74 
.71} 

.661-    .67 
.64}-    .651 

.73- 
.72- 

.741 
.78 

".a 

■■i6.'78fi" 

'.'74' 

"  ".'98'-'i.'6i' 

Feb. 

.64i 

.76 

.961-    .99 

.701- 

.72 

.661-    .67 

.78- 

.781 

.641 

.78- 

.74 

.99-1.00 

:?^f: 

.721 

.66-    .661 

.73- 

.731 

.65t- 

.66 

.75- 

.76 

1.05-1.07 

.74 

.641-    .65 

.74  - 

.741 

.66- 

.66 

.76 

1.081-  1.051 

.701- 

.721 

.64-    .65 

.78- 

.741 

Uar. 

.63t- 

.64 

.74- 

.75 

1.01  -  1.03 

.69- 

.701 

.65-    .651 

.78- 

.74 

.62 

.781 

I.OIH  1.021 

.671- 

.70 

.651-    .66 

.75- 

.751 

.61i 

.73- 

.74 

1.03-  1.031 

.691- 

.73 

.65-    .651 

.741- 

.741 

.«*- 

.68 

.72- 

.78 

1.01  -  1.011 

., 

.644- 

.65 

.691- 

.70 

1.02-  i.oe 

".'toh' 

.731 

"'.'e^'.a' 

"  ".'Til^' 

."721 

Apr. 

.65i 

.68 

1.041-  1.061 

.701- 

.721 

.661-    .67 
.66-    .66 

.69^ 

.701 

.641 

.73- 

.74 

1.071-  1081 

.781- 

.761 

.70- 

.71} 

.621 

.72- 

.73 

1.21-1.28 

•  711- 

.731 

.641-    .66 
.651-    .66 
.651-    .66 

.71- 

.72 

.71  - 
.72- 

.721 
.74 

■.'«} 

""'.Kh' 

'.'toj 

........^...„. 

1.78-1.85 

....... 

."7M 

May. 

.63 

.731- 

.741 

.70- 

.72 

.641-    .65 
.651-    .65 

.70- 

.71} 

.6U 

.701- 

•^ 

1.45-1.60 

.69- 

.71 

.73- 
.73  - 

.741 

.69 

.72- 

1.60-1.66 

.78  - 
.74- 
.74- 

.75 

.651-    .66 

.74 

1.25-1.40 
1.06-  1.06 

.77 
.77 

■'sei 

"'ei'- 

'.'es' 

....... 



.75- 

."771 

June. 

.59 

.68- 

.70 

.84-    .87 

.74- 

.77 
.77 

.721-    .741 

:Sr 

.72 

.57 

.691- 

.701 

.771-    .86 

.741- 

.76-    .781 

.691 

.66- 

.66 
.66 

.69- 
.70- 

.70 

.71 

.77-    .86 

.711- 

.78 

.81  -    .82 

.661- 

.661 

.64*- 

.56 
.66 

:^ 

:?n 

"".■74^"  .'87' 
.741-    .87 

""W 

.'rai 
.74 

"'W-^' 

■"."64"-" 

.634- 
.641- 

."641 
.631 

July. 

.66 

.75- 

.761 

.741-    .76 

.701- 

.711 

.76-    .77 

.661 

.68 

.771- 

.781 

.70-    .78 

.691- 

.701 

.74}-    .75 
.741-    .75 

.69  - 
.661- 

.701 
.67} 

■.'581 

.....^^. 

.'rai 

■     ".'m'-  ".'661 

".'e9tl' 

."Toi 

.761-    .76 

.69- 

.70 

Aiig. 

iit 

.561 

.79- 

.81 

.71  -    .75 

.69- 

.70 

.741-    .781 

.731- 

.76 

.66 

.85- 

.86 

.71  -    .75 

.701- 

.72} 

.72  -    .T2| 

.70- 

.73 

.56  - 

.561 

.98 
.90 

.66  -    .69 
.67  -    .69 

.71- 
.70  - 

.73 

.731-    .741 

.701- 
■■■■■--■ 

.711 

".X 

iwf 

.961 

.68-    .64 

.69- 

.721 

""""."rai-  ".'741 

."7i' 

Sept. 

.651 

.961 

.66-    .66 

.70- 

.721 

.731-    .741 

.69- 

.70 

.57 

.911- 

.921 

.66 

.70- 

.71 

.761-    .771 

.691- 

.701 

.82 

.881- 

.901 

.67-    .671 

.78- 

.751 

.76}-    .771 

.681- 

.691 

• 

.66  - 

.66 

.68 
.69 

""'.si'i' 

.'86' 
.86 

.65-    .66 

.... 

.'741 
.721 

"  ".'761-  ".'771 
.75}-    .76} 

"  "."67h" 

.67- 

"69 
.69 

Oct. 

.74 

.87 

.641-    .67 

.69- 

.71 

.731-    .74 

.69- 

.70 
.70 

.67- 

.72 

.88 

.681-    .691 

.69- 

.711 

.711-    .721 

.69- 

.691- 

.71 

.rat-    .721 
.72}-    .73 
.72-    .78 

.69- 

.70 

.'75' 

"  ".'88-' 

.'881 

""".'66'-".'67} 

:a 

.701 

.71  - 

.71- 

.72 

Nov. 

.80 

.86 

.66-    .661 

.681 

.73 

.77 

.88 

.66-    .67 

.661- 

.691 

.70-    .70 

.71  - 
.71  - 

■M 

.79 

.891 

.67  -    .691 

.651- 

.68 

.701-    .70 

.88  - 

.90 

.661-    .68 

.....„.„ 

.'sii 

.88- 

.89 

.641-    .65} 

"  ".'641-' 

.'671 



.701-    .711 

""■."73^" 

."761 

Deo. 

.78 

.88 

.631-    .68 

.681 

.69-    .701 

.741- 

.79 

.78- 

.781 

.89- 

.90 

.651-    .68 

.69 

.691-    .70 

.751- 

.78} 
.78 

.771 

.88- 

.89 

.67-    .70 

.651- 

.69 

.89}-    .701 

.771- 

.■m- 

.80 

.78- 

.78 



I0.641S 

tO.7949 

to.  8849 

to.  7109 

to.  7040 

to.  7187 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1«01— Continnw 

FOOD,  ETC. 

BBANSi  Medium,  choice. 

[Price  per  buahel  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

B^y";'.:::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•1.80 -•l.SS 
1.70  -  1.75 
1.70  -  1.724 

1.70 
1.95  -  2.00 
1.90-1.95 
1.874-  1.90 

2.00 
2.25  -  2.30 
2.,55-2.<iO 
2.40-2.45 
2.30-2.35 

•2.15 -^2. 20 

2.25 

2.224-2.25 

2.20 

2.40-2.45 

2.40 

2.80 

2.85-  2.374 

2.274-  2.30 

2.26 

2.10-2.15 

2.00-  2.05 

•1.80 

1.824 

1.85 

1.75 

•1.60 -1.024 

1.80-  1.85 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 
1.95 

1.95  -  2.00 
2.05 

•1.96 

•2.06-2.10 

2.20 

2.124-2.15 

1.95-2.00 

1.921-  1.95 

2.00 

2.00 

1.871-  1.90 

1.85 

2.00 

1.85-  1.90 

•1.80 

1.80 

1.76 

1.60 

•1.75-  1.80 

1.95 

2.00 

2.00 

1.95-  2.00 

1.95 

1.80-  1.85 

1.72J-  1.75 

»1.T 

•1.824- l.» 

1,& 

•il 

1.96-2.0 

1.95-2.0 

1« 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

l.S 

1.40-1.4 

Averagi- . 

r.2.0292 

•2.2531 

•1.8698 

•1.9906 

•1.8469 

•1.789 

BREADS  Crackers,  Boston  X. 

[Price  per  |xiund  In  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotatlona  from  the  Merchants'  Reviei 


Jan... 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr. . . 
May.. 
June  . 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


•0.07 

•0.07 

•0.07 

•0.06 

•0.064 

•0.0 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.1 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.064 

.06 

.064 

.1 

.07 

.07 

.061 

.06 

.064 

.( 

.07 

.07 

.064 

.06 

.064 

.< 

•0.0700 

•0.0700 

•0.0688 

•0.0650 

•0.0660 

•0.06! 

Average 


BKBAD:  Crackers,  soda  XX. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants*  Reviei 


Jan 

Feb 

Nfcr 

fy::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Ocit 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

•0.08 

.08 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

•0.08 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.074 

•0.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

•0.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

»>.< 

Average. 

(0.0800 

10.0800 

•0.0763  1            •0.0760 

•0.0725 

•0.06- 

BREAD:  Iioar,  1  pound  after  baking. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


r 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

&&::::::: 

June 

July 

Bee 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

•0.04 
.04 
.M 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

•0.04 
.M 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

•0.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

•0.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

•0. 

Average. 

•0.0400 

•0.0400  1            •O.OtOO 

•0.0400 

•0.0400 

•a  OS 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 

POOD,  ETC. 
BR&NSt  Medlnm,  chotee. 


(Price  per  bushel  In  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month;  < 

inotationg  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 

U96. 
n.sa  -tl.3S 

1807. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Uonth. 

11.06  -ti.aii 

$1.17t-»1.2P 

tl.32i 

«2.00 

(2.25 

Jan. 

L2J»-  1.30 

1.05 

I.m 

81.30  -  l.S2i 

2.20 

2.25 

Feb. 

^.25 

.921-    .05 

1.16 

1.824-  1.35 

2.10 

82.224-  2.25 

Uar. 

i.m 

.85 

1.05 

1.874-  1.40 

2.15 

2.00-2.05 

^a^. 

1.17) 

.90 

1.60-1.65 

1.874 

2.15 

2.10 

1.10-  1.12J 

.87H    .80 

1.40-  1.42) 

1.80  -  1.824 

82.124-2.15 

2.10 

June. 

1.05 

.871 

1.20  -  1.25 

1.324 

2.10 

2.024-2.05 

July. 

1.00 

1.05  -  1.10 

1.85 

1.85 

1.90  -  1.924 

2.25-2.30 

Aug. 

!.06 

1.25 

1.274-  1.80 

1.374 

1.80-1.82) 

2.75 

Sept. 

1.15-1.20 

1.20 

1.20  -  1.224 

1.474-  1..W 

2.10 

2.20-2.25 

Oct. 

1.35 

1.20 

1.80 

1.75  -  1.80 

2.20  -  2.224 

2.024-  2.05 

Nov. 

1.12i-1.15 

1.25 

1.05  -  1.25 

2.05-2.10 

2.224-  2.36 

2.00-2.05 

Dec. 

tLlTW 

tl.0M8 

(1.2479 

81.4531 

*2.09e9 

(2.1927 

Average. 

BREAD:  Cmckers,  Boston  X. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


tO.064 

80.064 

10.07 

10.074 

10.07 

80.06 

Jan. 

.06 

.064 

.07 

.074 

.07 

.08 

Feb. 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.074 

.07 

.08 

Uar. 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

^Jv. 

.06 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.   .08 

.06 

.05 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.08 

June. 

.06 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

July. 

.06 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Aug. 

.06 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Sept. 

.06 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Oct. 

.06 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Nov. 

.06 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Dec. 

10.0660 

to.  0692 

80.0733 

♦0.0713 

10.0760 

10.0600 

Average. 

BREAD:  Craekern,  Mxla  XX. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


10.064 

10.07 

80.074 

to.  07 

80.064 

10.07 

Jan. 

.064 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.064 

.07 

Feb. 

■064 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.064 

.07 

Mar. 

.064 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.07 

Zi. 

.064 

,05 

.07 

.06 

.064 

.07 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.064 

.07 

June. 

.06} 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.07 

July. 

.06} 

.06 

.074 

.06 

.07 

.07 

Aug. 

.064 

.05 

.074 

.06 

.07 

.07 

Sept 

.064 

.05 

.074 

.06 

.07 

.07 

Oct. 

.07 

.05 

.074 

.06 

.07 

.07 

Nov. 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.064 

.07 

.07 

Dec. 

I9.06M 

80.0692 

10.0758 

to.  0663 

to.  0675 

to.  0700 

Average. 

BREAD:  Loaf,  1  pound  after  baking. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  flret  of  each  month.] 


.Xl 


tO.M 

to.  04 

10.04 

to.  04 

(0.04 

to.  04 

Jan. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Feb. 

.04 

.0* 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Mar. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

i^i. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

June. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

July. 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Aug. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Sept. 

.04 

.   .04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Oct. 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Nov. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Dec. 

».MM 

(0.0400 

to.  0400 

10.0400 

to.  0400 

(0.0400 

Average. 
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Tablr  I WHOLESALP:  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
BBBAD:  Ijoaf,  taomemade*  1  pound  and  4  oanc«s  before  baklac. 

[Price  per  loaf  In  New  York  on  the  ftist  of  each  month.    Standard  weight  and  standard  prica 
Brooklyn,  and  one  or  two  In  New  Jersey  who  deliver  their  bread  In  lianhat- 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

18K. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

g^r.::;:::: 

Not 

Dec 

(0.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.(M 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.01 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

tO.04 
.04 
.M 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.W 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

Average . 

to.  0400  :              10.0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.oioo 

taoMo 

BREADt  Ijoaf,  Vienna,  1  pound  and  3  ounce*  before  baking. 

[Price  per  leaf  In  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.    Standard  weight  and  standard  prioet 
Brooklyn,  and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  their  bread  in  Manht^ 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May';;.!;!; 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.W 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.M 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 

Average. 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

10.0400 

to.  0400 

to.o«oo 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
BBR4D:  Iioaf,  homemade,  1  pound  and  4  onneea  before  baking* 

cbaiged  by  the  Bakers'  AnocUtlon,  which  includes  leading  large  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York, 
tan.    Quotations  fumiahed  by  Emil  Braun,  editor  of  the  Bakers'  Review.] 


18M. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

W.03 

to.  04 

to.  04 

to.  04 

to.  04 

to.  04 

Jan. 

.OS 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Feb. 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Mar. 

.03 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

^'y. 

.OS 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

June. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.01 

July. 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Aug. 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.01 

Sept. 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Oct. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.01 

Nov. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Dec. 

».0»58 

to.otoo 

to.  0400 

10.0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

Average. 

BKEADs  tioaf,  Vienna,  1  ponnd  and  X  ounce*  before  baking. 

re  bread  ma 
'  Review.] 


charged  by  the  Bakers'  Association,  which  Includes  leading  large  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York, 
tan.    Quotations  furnished  by  Emil  Braun,  editor  of  the  Bakers'  R 


tO.C8 

to.  04 

to.  04 

to.  04 

to.  01 

to.  04 

Jan. 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Feb. 

.OS 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Mar. 

.OS 

.04 

04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

i^y. 

.OS 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

June. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

July. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Aug. 

.04 

.04 

.M 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Sept. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Oct. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Nov. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.04 

Dec. 

t0.0SI>8 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400- 

to.  0400 

90.0400 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
rOOD,  ETC.— Continned. 
BCrTBKt  Creamery,  Eleln. 

[Price  per  poand  In  Elgin,  111.,  on  Monday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  tables  compiled  by  D.  W 
Willaon,  editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

10.27  -10.27i 

to.  26 -10.27 

10.281-10.291 

to.  82 

tO.24  -t0.241 

tOL» 

.27 

.27- 

.271 

.30 

10.821- 

.38 

.241 

t0.241-   .35 

.28- 

.271 

.261- 

.27 

.80- 

.m 

.83- 

.881 

.241- 

.25 

.281-    .M 

.26J- 

.271 

.26 

.301- 

.81 

.28 

.26 

.221-    -SS 

Feb 

.27 

.25 

.29- 

.80 

.271- 

.28 

.27 

.221-    -28 

.26- 

.27 

.27 

.29- 

.80 

.271- 

.28 

.26- 

.27 

.23-    .2S 

.26- 

.27 

.29- 

■  291 

.281- 

.29 

.27- 

.28 

.27 

.23 

.26J- 

.27 

.29- 

.291 

.29- 
.29- 

■^ 

.27 

.24- 

.25 

.ai-    .22 

Mar 

.254- 

.26 

.84- 

.851 

.27»- 
.27}- 

.29 

.26 

.22- 

.28 

.u 

.24H 

.25 

.85 

.281 

.26- 

.27 

.22 

.18-    .11 

.!M»- 

.25 

.29- 

.80 

.28- 

.281 

.28 

.22 

At 

.23J- 

.24 

.29- 

.80 

.28- 

.281 

.80- 

.80} 

.20 

.m-  .2c 

■  22i- 

.28 

.27- 

.28 

Apr 

.19- 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.80- 

.301 

.21- 

:i{ 

.21 

.18 

.25 

.22 

.251- 

.28 

.22- 

.21 

.18 

.25 

.22 

.28 

.28 

.20-    .21 

.18- 

.181 

.27- 

.271 

.21  -" 

.211 

.88 

.19- 
.161- 

.20 
.18 

.191-    .20 
.171-   .18 

May 

.18 

.271- 

.28 

.20 

.26- 

.28 

.15- 

.16 

.11 

.161- 

.171 

.25 

.20 

.24- 

.25 

.17- 

.171 

.]( 

.16- 

.151 

.171- 

.18 

.19- 

.20 

.20- 

.28 

.17 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.18- 
.17- 
.17- 

.19 
.18 

.17 
.18 

.20- 
.181- 

.21 
.19 
.19 

.17 

.U 

June 

.181- 

.14 

.17- 

.18 

.161 

.17 

.14 

.18 

.20- 
.19- 

.201 

.17- 

.171 

.171-   .11 

.14J- 

.15 

.18 

.19- 

!2D 

.20 

.17 

.1- 

.isP 

.16 

.17 

.20- 

.20 

.161- 

.17 

.171-    -1' 

.151- 

.16 

.17- 

.17( 

•  •••• 

July 

.isP 

.16 

.17 

.20 

.20 

.161 

.1- 

.16 

.17- 

.171 

.191- 

.20 

.191- 

.20 

.16^ 

.17 

.1' 

.151- 

.16 

.17 

.21 

.20 

.16r 

.17 

.1' 

.17- 

.171 

.171 

.21 

.22- 

.20 
.20 
.221 

.18- 
.28- 

.181 

.U 
.1( 

Aug 

.20 

.18- 

.181 

.21- 

.22 

.21 

.2«H- 

.an 

.191- 

.20 

.24 

.24- 

.25 

.231 

.2 

.22f 

.28 

.24- 

.241 

.24 

.231 

.20 --.21 

.231- 

.24 

.28- 

.28 
.28 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 

.24 

.281 

.21 

Sept 

.24 

.25 

.281 

.20-    .21 

.22- 

.!« 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.24- 

.24 
.24 

.2 

.21  - 

.22 

.26- 

.25J 

.25 

.27 

.24- 

.Z 

.28 
.24 

.25 

.241- 

.25 

.281- 

.281 

.25 

.22-    .21 

.2, 

Oct 

.261- 

.27 

.24 

.281- 

.29 

.25 

.2 

.241 

.80 

.25 

.29 

.28 

.2: 

.241- 

.25 

.82 

.27- 

.27) 

.29 

.28- 

.281 

.2 

.25- 

.251 

.82 

.28 

.28 

.20  - 

.21 

.i 

.28  - 

.281 
.31 

.27  - 

78 

.22  - 

:!♦ 

Nov 

.27 

.28 

.801- 

.28 

.22-    .21 

.27 

.28 

.81 

.25 

.25- 

:lf 

.2 

.28 

.28- 

.28} 

.80 

.25 

.28  - 

.2 

.28 

.28 
.29 
.29 

.30 

.26- 

.261 

.25 

.2 

Dec 

.28 

.80 

.271- 

.271 

.24- 

.25 

.24-    .2 

.281- 

.29 

.28 

.80 

.28- 

.28i 

.28 

.S 

.29 

.28- 

.281 

.80 

.W 

.28 

.5 

.28 

.28 

.80 

.27 

.28 

.241-    .i 

.28 

.261- 

.27 

.25 

.5 

Average . 

tO.2238 

t0.2501 

10.2628 

t0.2liH1 

t0.2194 

10.206 

r 
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Tabus  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOB,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUTTBR:  Oreamery,  Blgrln. 

[Price  per  pound  In  Elgin,  HI.,  on  Monday  of  each  week:  qaotaUoni  titaa  tables  compiled  by  D.  W. 
Willaon,  editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.28-10. 281 

to.  19 -fO.  191 

to.  21 

t0.201 

10.29 

to.  24 

Jan. 

.23 

.19  -    .191 

.20 

.181 

.24 

.21 

.l»i-    .20 

.191-    .191 

.19 

.18 

.24 

.22 

.20 

.191-    .201 

.19 
.19 
.19 

.181 

.24 

.21 

............. 

"".^".xi 

.'26' 

.'24' 

."ii" 

Feb. 

.18-    .181 

.21 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.21 

.19 

.201-    -21 

.191 

.21 

.24 

.22 

.20-    .21 

.18 

.20 

.21 

.24 

.281 

........... ^. 

.'is' 

."i9 

.'26' 

.241 

."221 

Mar. 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.24 

.22 

.21 

.18 

.18 
.18 

.20 

.24 

.211 

.21 

.18-    .181 

.201 

.24 

.211 

.-20 
.18 

.22-    .22 
.20 

."26' 

.'26 

'.^ 

.'iii 

Apr. 

.17 

.161-    .18 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.14-    .16 

.16-    .161 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.201 

.14-    .16 

.16 
............. 

.164 

.17 

.18 
.18 

.20 
.181 

-m 

.161 

.'ie' 

.19 

.181 

May. 

.151-    .16 

.141 

.16 

.16 

.19 

.181 

.161 

■  ISi 

.15 

.18 

.19 
.19 

.181 

.16-    .16 

.16 

.161 

.17 

.181 

.14  -    .15 
.144-    .141 

.16 
.15i 

.171 
.18 

"iei 

.m 

■■" ."isi 

Jone. 

.15-    .161 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.181 

.15 

.141 

.16 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.14-    .16 

.141 

.16 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.141-    .16 

.15 

.'iii 

.'ie' 

.'is" 

.'ii' 

."ii" 

July. 

.16 

.141 

.16 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.14i-    .15 

.14J-    .141 

.161 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.141 

.171 

.171 
.171 

.18 

.19 
.19 

.m 

.20 
.20 
.20 

.141-    -Ml 

-iii 

.'is 

Aug. 

.15-    .161 

.141 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.17 

.161 

.18 

.20 

.20| 

.21 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.211 

.20 

.16-    .17 
.16-    .16 

.18 
.17 

.18 
.18 

.'2i' 

"iii 

."io" 

Sept 

.16 

.171 

.20 

.221 

.201 

.20 

.16 

.20 

.20 

.221 

.21 

.20 

.161 

.22 

.20 

.221 

.211 

.21 
.22 
.22 

'.'m 

."22' 

.'26' 

.'28 

."2i 

Oct 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.28 

.20 

.211 

.20 

.22 

.211 

.28 

.21 

.22 

.19-    .20 

.28 

.22 
.22 
.22 

.28 
.28 
.24 

.22 
.22 
.22 

.22 

............. 

."a 

.22" 

Nov. 

.181-    .19 

.28 

.22 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.20-    .201 

.221 

.22 

.281 

.26 

.341 

.21  -    .22 

.22 

.22 

.261 

.26 

.241 

.28-    .281 
.24-    .24 

.22 
.221 

.'22' 

.'261 

.'25' 

."ii 

Dec 

.20-    .20 

.22 

.201 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.20-    .21 

.21 

.201 

.26 

.241 

.24 

.201 

.21 

.201 

.26 

.241 

.24 

.201 

.27 

.24» 

.24 

10.1798 

I0.'18S7 

to.  1886 

to.  2076 

to.  2178 

to.  2114 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continned. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BirrrBBs  creamery,  Elcln  and  otber  Weatem,  extra. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  Tacsday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1886. 

Jan 

to.  26 -to.  28 
.26  -    .28 
.26-    .28 
.261-    .281 

t0.271-t0.29 
.271-    .29 
.27-    .284 
.27-    .28 

t0.291-t0.30 
.31-    .314 
.31  -    .32 
.31  -    .82 

.35 

to.  311-    .35 

.29-    .30 

.30 

.30 

.28  -    .284 

.261-    .27 

.274 

.284 

.29 

.311 

to.  27 
tO.25-    .251 
.25  -    .251 
.251-    .26 
.261-    .27 
.271-    .28 
.27  -    .271 
.27 
.2.51-    .26 

122  -    1221 

.21  -    !214 

to.  26 
.264 
.25 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.26 
tO.23  -    .234 
.23 
.20 
.19-    .194 
.20 
,21 

Feb 

Mar 

.27-    .281 
.261-    .281 
.261-    .281 

^26  -    '.Zli 
.26-    .271 
.251-    .27 
.25-    .261 

.251-    .27 
.26  -    .271 
.28-    .294 
.29-    .31 
.34  -    .36 
.36-    .364 
.31  -    .32 
.314-    .33 
.281-    -30 
.26-    .27 
.264-    .27 
.27  -    .27 
.274-    .28 

.314-    .321 
.291-    .31 
.291-    .301 
.291-    .304 
.294-    .304 
.29-    .30 
.28-    .29 
.28-    .294 
,284-    .294 
.26-    .27 
.22-    .23 
.23-    .24 
.22-    .23 

Apr 

.23-    .25 
.19-    .21 
.171-    .20 
.18-    .20 
.181-    .20 
.181-    .20 
.17-    .181 
.16-    .161 
.14-    .15 

.301-    .31 

.28 

.29-    .30 

.824-    .33 

.211-    .22 
.25 

.24  -    .241 
.•21 

.21  -    .214 
.20-    .204 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.18 
.17 
.174 
.19-    .191 

May 

.30  -    .31 

.26-    .264 

.19 

.181-    .19 

.21  -    .22 
.21 
.21 

.20-    .201 
.171 

.171-    .18 

.191-    .20 
.191 

.21  -    .214 

.30 
.30 

.241-    .25 
.21 
.20 
.20 
.201 
.20 

.214-    .22 

.18-    .181 
.17-    .171 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.19 

.18-   '.m 

June 

.isi-    .141 
.131-    .14 
.141-    .15 
.151-    .16 

.19 

.19 
.18-    .184 

.18 
.18-    .181 

.18 
.171-    .18 
.174-    .18 
.174-    .18 

.18 
.18-    .181 
.18-    .181 
.18-    .181 

July 

.ie-   .161 
.161-    .171 
.17  -    .171 
.16-    .17 
.  16  -    .  171 
.161-    .18 
.181-    .20 
.191-    .21 
.23-    .231 

.211 

.21 

.22-    .221 

.22-    .224 

.214-    .22 
.211-    .22 

.18 

.191-    .20 

.17  -    .171 

.19 

.22  -    .221 

.23 

.28 

.241 

.241 

.18-    .184 
.17-     .174 
.17-    .17i; 
.171-     .18  I 
.18 

Aug 

.18-    .184 
.19-    .194 
.21  -    .214 
.224-    .284 

.23-    .234 
.24 
.24 
.24-    .241 
.244-    .25 
.241-    .26 
.25-    .251 
.25-    .251 
.26-    .251 

.194-    .20 

.24 
.241-    .25 
.251-    -26 
.26-    .261 

.27 
.27-    .gl 

.20' 
.20  -     .201 
.20 
.20 

Sept 

.231-    .24 
.23 
.211-    .22 
.221-    .231 
.221-    .24 
.23-    .24 
.231-    .25 
.24-    .251 
.241-      26 

.224-    .234 
.234-    .24 
.25-    .2.'>4 
.25-    .251 
.241-    .26 
.254 
.30 
.324-    .33 
.32-    .324 

.24 

.24  -    .24 

.24 

.25 

.26 
.20  -    .204 
.21 
.22 

Oct 

.241 

.25 

.28 

.281-    .29 

.80 
.30 
.29 
.28 
.29 
.294 
.27-    .271 
.271-    .28 
.271 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.231 
.231 
.24 
.26 
.26  -     .261 
.26-    .261 

.22  -    .221 

:i 

.23 
.23 
.2» 
.23 
.23 
.231 

Not 

.251-    -27 
.28-    .29 
.28-    .29 
.274-    .28 

.30-    .31 
.29-    .30 
.294-    .30 
.29-    .30 

.291-    .30 
.30 
.301-    .81 
.311-    .32 
.311-    .82 
.31  -    .8U 
.30 
.30-    .31 
.311-    .82 

Deo 

.28  -    .29 
.29  -    .30 
.29-    .30 
.281-    .30 
.28-    .291 

.294-    .304 
.29-    .30 
.284-    .294 
.284-    .294 
.29-    .30 

.28 

.29 

.28-    .281 

.28 

.26 
.24  -    .241 
.24  -    .241 

.24 

.26 
.27 
.28 
.25 
.24 

Average . 

to.  2276 

to.  2586 

to.  2612 

10.2701 

to.  2288 

t0.21S7  1 

r 
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Table  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BUTTKBt  Creamery,  Elgin  and  oUier  Western,  extra. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


MM. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  26 

10.20 

to.  22 

to.  21 

to.  29 

10.26 

Jan. 

.24 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.30 

.24 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.19 

t0.241-    .25 

.21 

.a 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.19 

t0.191-    .20 

.25 
.25 
.26 

.22 
.22 
.22 

."is" 

."261 

.'26" 

Feb. 

.19 

.211 

.20 

.26 

.26 

.22 

m 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.23 

•0.21J-    .22 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.24 

.24  1 

.21» 

.19 

.201 

.20 

.28 

.22  1  Mar. 

.22 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.22  1 

.22 

.19 

.19 

.22 

.26 

.22  1 

.22 

.19 

.19 

.22 

.26 

.22  { 

.21 

.21 

.191 

_ ' 

.18 

.20 

.211 

"ai 

."2i" 

.'ffi'l  Apr. 

.17-    .17* 

.18 

.21 

■  21 

.20 

.22 

-M-    .I4t 

.17 

.18 

■  19 

.18 

.21 

.15-    .151 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.20 
.19  1 

"."i6-  '."iei 

."n" 

.'if 

.'i7' 

."26' 

.19  ,  May. 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.20 

.19  1 

.151 

.14 

.15 

.19 

.20 

.19  ; 

.151 

.16 

.16 
.161 

.18 

.20 

■  201 

.191-    .20 

.19 

"isi 

.'i5' 

.16 

.'ii' 

June. 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.181 

.19 

to.  191-    .191 

-li)-    .15 

.15 

.17 

.18} 

.191 

.191-    .191 

.15 
.15 
.16 

.16 
.16 
.15 

.17 

.181 

.191-      19} 

.191 

'iei 

-m 

-m 

.191 

July. 

.16 

«0.16-    .151 

.17 

.181 

■  191 

■  191 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.18 

■  19 

.191 

.15 

.16 

.18 

.18 

■  20 

■  191 
.20 

.191 

.15 

'.16 

.'ii' 

.'is' 

Aug. 

.m 

.15 

.19 

.18 

.21 

.201 

.16 

.161 

.19 

.201-    .21 

.211 

.201 

■  161 

.19 
.19 

.19 

.21 
.21 

•  22 

.20 

.161 

.18 

.21 

'22" 

.'26' 

Sept. 

.161 

.18 

.20 

.23 

■  21 

■  201 

.16 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.21 

■  201 

.16 

.22 

.21 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.16 

.17 

.'22' 

.'261 



.24 

.'22" 

"'   ".'ffl'-^'.'ffli 

Oct. 

.19 

.22 

.21 

.24 

.201 

.22 

.20 

.28 

.221 

.24 

.22 

.211 

.20 

.331 

.23 

.24 
.24 

:1{ 

.28 

■  221 

■  221 

■  221 

.'so' 

'231 



.23 

.25 

Not. 

.20 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.26 

.281 

■  211 

.23 

■  281 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.22-    .221 

.23 
.23 
.24 

.20 

.27 

.25 

.261 

.'a* 

.'27" 

.......... 

.'251 

Dec. 

-24 

.23 

■  21 

.27 

.26 

.251 

.a 

.22 

.21 

.27 

.26 

.241 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.27 

.25 

.25 

211-      22 

.26 

""•^    •■"    

$).1S41 

10.1896 

to.  1964 

to.  2126 

to.  2246 

to.  2168 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BirrrBBi  Dairy,  New  York  State,  bair-llrkln  tubs,  extra,  fkner,  or  Sneat. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  q{  eacli  weeic:  quotations  {rom  tlie  New  York  Joamal  o 
Commerce  and  Commerctal  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

mo. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

*0.21 

10.25 

to.  26  -to.  26 

to.  26  -to.  27 

to.  25 

tai» 

t0.19- 

.•JO 

10.25- 

.26 

.25- 

.26 

.26- 

.27 

.24 

t0.19-    .20 

.18- 

.20 

.25 

.26- 

.27 

.28 

.23 

.20 

.17- 

.18 

.24- 

.25 

.26- 

.27 

.27- 
.28- 

.28 
.28 
.29 

.22 
.22 
.22 

.19-    .20 
.18-    .19 

Feb 

.16- 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.17-    .18 

.17 

.24- 

.26 

.26- 

.27 

.28- 

.29 

.24 

.17-    .18 

.17- 

m 

.25- 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.24 

.20-    .21 

.18 

.27 

.27  - 

.28 

.26 

.24 

.20 

Mar 

.24 

.82 

.27  - 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.18-    .18 

.24 

.88 

.27 

.27  - 

.271 

.20 

.171-    .1« 

.24 

.29- 

.80 

.25- 

.26 

.271 

to.  201- 

.21 

.171-    -W 

.28- 

.24 

.81 
.28 
.26 

.26- 
.28- 

.26 
.27 
.24 

.80 

.19- 

.20 

.181-    .19 

Apr 

.21- 

.22 

.281- 

.29 

.19- 

.20 

.19-    .20 

.18 

.26 

.21 

.261- 

.27 

.28- 

.231 

.18-    .It 

.17*- 

.18 

.26 

.22- 

.221 

.28 

.221- 

.28 

.U 

.18 

.26 

.201- 

.21 

.811- 

.82 

.19 

.171-    .18 

.18 
.18 

.15 

May 

.29 

.20 

.281- 

.29 

.17 

.16-    .16 

.17- 

.171 

.26 

.20 

.291- 

.30 

.17 

.16 

.16- 

.16i 

.18 

.20- 

.201 

.24 

.17 

.16-    .11 

.14- 

.14» 

.181- 

.19 

.20 

171 

.20- 

.211 

.161- 
.161- 

.17 
17 

.18 

June 

.14 

.181- 

.19 

.171- 

.18 

.20 

.161- 

.17 

.161-    .17 

.14 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.17- 

.18 

.161-      1' 

.14 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.17 

.161-    -1' 

.15 

.171- 

.18 
.18 
.18 

.20 

.21  - 

.211 

.17- 

.171 

.161-    .17 

July 

.15 

.20 

.21 

.17- 

.171 

.iei^  .i7 

.16 

.171- 

.18 

.19- 

.20 

.21 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.17- 

.18 

.21  - 

.211 

.20- 

.201 

.16- 

.161 

.16-    .U 

.16 

.17- 

.18 

.21- 

.211 

.191- 

.20 

.18 

.16-    .16 

.16 

.20- 

.21 

.161-    ." 

Aug 

.16 

.17- 

.18 

.211- 

.22 

.19- 

.191 

.21 

.M 

.17 

.18- 

.ltd 

.22- 

.22 

.20 

.21 

.It 

.17J- 

.18 

.191- 

.20 

.22- 

.22 

.221- 

.28 

.28 

.U 

.19- 

.20 

.21 

.22- 
.22  - 

.22 
.22 
.22 

.24 

.23 

.18 

Sept 

.20 

.21 

.22- 

.281- 

.22- 

.221 

.18 

.20 

.21- 

.22 

.22- 

.28 

.25 

.22- 

.28 

.11 

.19 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.22- 

.28 

.1) 

.19 

.28 

.28 

.25- 

.26 

.22- 

.28 

.191-    .21 

19 

.221- 

n 

Oct 

.21 

.221- 

.28 

.221- 

.28 

.27 

.22- 

.28 

.20-    .20 

.21  - 

.22 

.26 

.28 

.27 

.28 

.20-    .21 

.22 

.26- 

.27 

.25- 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.20-    .Z 

.22- 

.28 

.26- 

.27 

.25- 

.26 

.261- 
.26- 

.27 
.27 
.27 

.22- 
.22- 

.22 
.28 
.28 

.21 
.21 

Nov 

.28- 

.24 

.26 

.25- 

.27 

.21  -    .21 

.25 

.25- 

.26 

.28- 

.27 

.26- 

.261 

.28 

.21  -    .2: 

.25- 

.26 

.26- 

.27 

.26- 

.27 

.26 

.28- 

.231 

.201-    -2 

.26- 

.26 

.27- 

.28 

.26- 
.26- 
.28- 

.27 
.27 
.27 

.26 

.28  - 

.281 

.20-    .21 

Dec 

.26- 

.26 

.27- 

.28 

.26 

.28 

.20-    .21 

.26- 

.27 

.27 

.25- 

.27 

.26- 

.281 

.21  - 

.22 

.a 

.25 

.26- 

.26 

.26- 

.27 

.26 

.20- 

.21 

.28-    .» 

.25 

.25- 

.26 

.26- 

.27 

.26 

.19- 

.20 

.2 

.25 

.25- 

.26 

.2 

Average. 

10. 1964 

t0.2S80 

t0.2S50 

t0.2Ul 

t0.2091 

t0.M8i 
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Tabu  ■•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

rOOD,  "ETC.— Continued. 

jBUWBBi  Dairy,  Nenr  If ork  State,  bair-flrfclm  tnka,  «xtra,  fluier,  or  flneat. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tneaday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

lem. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.21 

10. 1« 

to.  19 -to.  20 

to.  18 

to.  27 

•0.28 

Jan. 

.21 

10.16- 

.154 

.18 

.18 

.28 

.22 

.19 

.16- 

.164 

.18 

.17 

.U 

t0.19- 

.194 

.19 

.15 

.174- 

.18 

t0.17- 
.18- 

.17 
.18 
.19 

to.a4- 

.24 
.24 
.244 

.20 
.20 
.20 

.17' 

...... ^. 

.'15' 

......„„ 

.'is' 

Feb. 

•0.17- 

.18 

.18- 

.19 

.17 

.22- 

.23 

.24 

.19- 

.20 

.17 

.18- 

.19 

.17 

.204- 

.21 

.28 

.20- 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.164- 

.17 

.20 

.28 

.21- 

.22 

.1»- 

.20 

.17  - 

.18 

.17 

.19- 

■  194 

.28 

.21 

Mar. 

.20 

.17- 

.18 

.17 

.19- 

■  194 

.24 

.21 

.20 

.17  - 

.18 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.21 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.21 

.19- 

.20 

.19- 

.20 

.184 

.17- 

.17J 

.19 

.20 

'■'ao' 

"".'26'-' 

".'264 

"."ii" 

Apr. 

.IS 

.17 

.194- 

.20 

.19- 

.20 

.19 

.21 

.13- 

■  13i 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.17 

.194- 

.•20 

.14- 

•  Hi 

.16 

.16- 

.164 

.16- 

.164 

.17 

.18  - 

.19 
.184 
.18 

......„„ 

.isi 

'.'ii' 

.......... 

'.ie 

'."ii" 

".'isi^' 

".W 

May. 

.16- 

.l&t 

.14 

.16- 

.16 

.16 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.134- 

.14 

.14 

.174- 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.14- 

.144 

.18- 
.15- 

.16 

:lt{ 

.17 
.17 
.17 

.19- 

.19 
■  194 
.19 

.18 

".K 

.'iii 

'."is" 

June. 

.16 

.14- 

.144 

.16 

.17 

.18- 

.184 

.184 

.14- 

.16 

.14- 

.144 

.16 

.17- 

.17 

.18 

.184 

.14- 

.16 

.14 

.164- 

.16 

.17- 

.17 

.18 

.184 

.14- 

.16 

.14 

......... 

^ 

.«......•. 

.14- 

.14 

.14 

'.'ie 

"  ".'if-' 

'■'i74 

'.■i84 

"."isi 

July. 

.14- 

.14 

.14 

.15- 

.16 

.17- 

.174 

.184 

.184 

.14- 

.14 
.14 

.14 

.18- 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.18- 

.184 

.14- 

.14 

.16 

.164- 

.17 

.19 

.18- 

.184 

......„„ 

.....„„. 

.184 

.184- 

.19 

".iii 

.'ii' 

".n 

".ii' 

.19 

.18- 

.19 

Aug. 

.14- 

•  14i 

.14 

.17 

.184- 

.17 

.19- 

■  194 

.18- 

.19 

.14*- 

.18 

.14J- 

.16 

.17 

.184 

.20- 

■  204 

.18- 

.19 

.16 

.16- 
.16- 
.16- 

.17 
.17 
.164 

.164- 

.17 
.17 
.17 

.19 
.19 
.19 

.20- 

■  21 

.18- 

.19 

".16 

".a 

"."isi 

Sept 

.15 

.16- 

.164 

.18 

.20- 

■  21 

.20 

.18- 

.19 

.14*- 

.16 

.17  - 

.18 

.18- 

.19 

.n 

.20 

.19 

.14 

.18J- 

.19 

.18- 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.20- 

.204 

■  14i- 

.16 

......„„ 

.15- 

.16J 

...... ^. 

'.■»' 

'.'ii' 

"".n".' 

".'22' 

".n 

.....^... 

'.'ii" 

Oct 

.17 

.184- 

.19 

.18- 

.184 

.22 

.194- 

.20 

.20- 

.21 

.17- 

.18 

.19- 

.20 

.19 

.22 

.20- 

.284 

.20- 

.204 

.17- 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.22- 

.22 
.23 
.23 

:^ 

.21 
■  21 
.21 

.21- 
.21  - 
.21- 

■  214 
.214 

■  214 

■"■.'i7-" 

'.'is' 

'.'26' 

'.'26' 

Nov. 

.17- 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.23- 

.24 

.22- 

.28 

.21  - 

■  22 

.18- 

.18i 

.20 

.20 

.24- 

.25 

.24 

.22- 

■  23 

.18- 

.19 

.20- 

.20 
.20 
.21 

.19- 
.19- 
.18- 

.20 
.20 
.184 

.25 

.28- 
......... 

.234 

.23- 

■  284 

"".■»■-' 

.'26' 

".'25" 

'.'24' 

.....„.„ 

■.'28 

Dec 

.19- 

.ao 

.20- 

.21 

.18 

.26 

■  23- 

.24 

.23- 

.23 

.19 

.19- 

.20 

.18 

.26 

.28 

.22- 

.22 

.17  - 

.18 

.19- 

.20 

.18 

.28- 

.264 

.28 

.22- 

.28 

.17- 

.18 

.22- 

.23 



•0.1066 

tOLl684 

t0.1749 

t0.1966 

t0.2115 

t0.2007 

Averace. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— ConUnued. 

rOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHEESE:  Netv  York  State  factorrt  ftiU  cream,  larce,  colored,  best  ZTmiem. 

(Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  ot  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Joiunal  oC 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Har  . 


Apr. 


May. 


July. 


Aug  . 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1890. 


lO.lOHO.lOt 

.lOJ 

.lOJ 

.Mi-    .101 


Average 


■  101 
.101 
.lOJ 
.lOJ 
.101 
.11 
.11 
.lOJ-    .11 


.11-  .UJ 
.lU 
.11 

.lOJ-    .11 

.104-  .lOJ 
.0»i 
.09i 

.081-  .08i 
.08) 


June '  .081 

!        .08;-    .09 

.09 

I        .08t-    .081 


.081-  .081 

.08}-  .081 
.081 

.071-  .07! 

.08-  .081 

.071-  .07! 

.071-  .07! 

.08-  .081 

.081-  .081 


.09i 
.09} 
.09} 
.091-  .091 
.091-  .091 
.091-  .091 
.091-  .10 
.091-  .09! 
.09)-    .09! 


.091-  .09) 
.09) 
.09) 

.09)-    .09) 


.091-  .091 

.09)-  .09) 

.09)-  .09) 

.09)-  .091 

.09)-  .09) 


to.  0958 


1891. 


t0.09(-t0.09< 
.09)-  .09) 
.09)-  .09) 
.09)-    .10 


{SI 

.10) 
.10) 
.10[ 

.11) 

.11) 

111 

.12 
.121 
.12}-  .121 
.12}-  .121 
.11}-    .111 


.10-    .lOi 

.104- 

.101- 

.101- 

.10)- 

.11  - 

.11  - 

.11)- 

.11)- 

.12}- 


.11-     .111 

.101 

.09)-    .091 

.09'-    .091 


.091- 


.0«|« 


.09) 
.09 
.08) 
.081 
.08) 
.08) 
.081-  .081 
.08)-  .08) 
.08) 


.08) 
.08)-  .08) 
.09}-  .09) 
.091-    .09) 


.09)-  .09) 
.09}-    .09) 

.091 
.09)-    .09) 

.091 
.09)-  .09) 
.09J-  .10 
.09!-      10 

.09) 


.09)-    .09) 
.10} 
.10)-    .11 
111 


.11}-  .111 

.11  -  .111 

.11  -  .111 

.11-  .111 

.11  -  .11) 


to.  1011 


1892. 


to.  11  -10.111 
.11)-  .12 
.11)-  .12 
.11)-    .12 


.  12  -  .  12} 

.12-  .12} 

.12-  .12} 

.121-  .12) 

.12J-  .121 

.12}-  .12) 

.12}-  .121 

.12}-  .121 

.11)-  .12 


IH- 
.111- 


.12 
.12 


.111-    .11) 
.101-    .10)1 


1898. 


♦0.111 

10.111-    .111 

.Uj-    .11,' 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.lU-    .12 

.11)-    .12 

.114-    .12 

.llj-    .12 

.11)-    .12 


.11)-  .12 

.111-  .12 

.11)-  .12 

.11)-  .12 


.10} 

.10}-  .101 

.  10  -  .  10} 

.09)-  .09) 

.09)-  .09) 

.09  -  .09} 

.08)-  .09 

.08)-  .081 

.08)-  .08) 


.08) 

.08) 

.08!-    .09 

.09  -    .09) 


.09 


.09} 


.09) 
.091 
.09) 
.09) 
.09}-  .09) 
.09}-  .09) 
.10-  .10} 
.10} 
.10-    .10} 


•"-  :}8{ 

.10}-    .10) 
.10}-    .101 


.10). 
.10). 
.10). 
.10!- 
.10!- 


.104 
.10) 
.10) 
.10! 

.11 
.11 


.10!-    .11 
.101-    .11 

.11  -  .11) 


to.  1068 


.11)-    .12 

.11)-    .12 

.10-    .101 

.  10  -    .  lOi 

.091-    .10 

.09} 

.09)-    .09) 

.09} 

.09) 


.08!- 


.09 
.09 
.09 

.081 


.09)-  .09} 
.09} 
.09} 
.0»| 
.094 
.09) 
.091 
.10} 

.104-    .10) 


.09  ■ 


.104-  .10) 

.10)-  .11 

.10)-  .11 
.11) 

.11}-  .11) 

.111-  .HI 

.11}-  .11) 

.111-  .11) 

.111-  .11) 


.11}-    .U) 

.11}-  .11) 
.114 
.114 


to.  1076 


1894. 


1895^ 


to.  114 
.U| 
.111 
.111 
111 
.111 

.hi! 

.ui    to.  11} 


t0.11|-    .H! 

.11)-    .12 

.11)-    .12 

.12 

.12 


.12 
.12 
.1211 
.11 


.11  -  .HI 
.111-  .11) 
.11  -    .11- 

.10, 
.09)-    .091 

.09} 
.08)-  .06! 
.OK)-  .081 
.08)-    .08) 


.08) 
.08J-    .09 


.08J- 


.09) 
.09 
.06! 
.08) 
.09} 
.09)-  .09) 
.10-    .10} 


.10  - 

.10}- 
.10- 


.10}  I 
.10} 

.10)! 

.10> 


.101- 

.104- 


.lo; 

.101 
.lOj' 
.10  ' 

.m 
.loi 

■10), 

.11 

.11} 


.11} 

.H} 
.11} 
.11} 


to.  1060 


.11} 

.U}l 

.111 

.ml 

.lU; 

.Hli 

-  H) 

-  HI 
.11) 
.11, 

.lis 

.114: 


.111-      U) 

.111-  .114 
.11}-  .114 
.11  -  .11} 

.08 

.071 

.061-     .06) 

.06-     .06} 

.06)-     .07 


.07  -  .07) 
.07} 
.07) 
.07) 


.08}-    .08) 

.07!-    .08  ! 

.07) 

.07) 

.07)-    .07) 

.071-    .07) 

.07) 

.071-    .07) 

.«! 


.07) 

.07) 

.07)-    .07) 

.07) 


OH 

.W)-    .ON 

.091 

.094-    .091 

.  10  -    .  101, 

.10)-    .10) 

.101 

.10  I 

.09)-    .101 


.08)-  .10 

.091-  .10 

.091-  .10 

.09)-  .10 

.091-  .10 


10.01129; 
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Tabui  ■.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHKBSE :  Nevr  York  Stete  fketorj,  Itall  cream,  larfe,  coloredi  best  cradea. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.o»i-to.io 

».10} 

10. 061 

10.101 

10.121-10.13 

«0.11  -to.  Ill 

Jan. 

.10 

.11 

J0.08I- 

.081 

.101 

.121- 

■  13 

•111- 
.11- 

•  111 

.10- 

lOJ 

W.11J- 

111 

.081 

.101 

.121- 

.13 

■111 

.101 

111 

.081- 

.081 

.101 
.101 

.121- 
.  121- 

.13 
.13 

.11  - 
.11  - 

■  111 

■  111 

.10 

'.n 

■■^■ 

.061 

.lol 

.  121- 

.13 

.11  - 

■  111 

Feb. 

.10 

.081- 

.081 

.101 

.  121- 

.18 

.111- 

•  111 

.10 
.10 

•  ^'M 

.081- 

.WSl 

.101 

.121- 

.13 

.11  - 

•  111 

.121 

.081 

10. 101- 

.11 

.13 

.11 

.10 

■  121 

.061 

.111 

.13- 

.131 

.11     Mar. 

.10 

.121 

.081 

.12 

.13  - 

.131 

.11      - 

.10 

.12 

.06 

.12 

.181 

.11 

.10 

.121 

.06 

.12 

.131 

.11 ; 

10  - 

.10 
.10 

.12 

.08 

.10- 

.12 

.08 

.......... 

•121 

■■■■.is'-' 

.'isi 

.'ii  1  Apr. 

.10- 

.10 

.12 

.06 

.12- 

.121 

.13 

.11  1 

.OM- 

.10 

.111- 

.12 

.08- 

.081 

.12- 

.121 

.13- 

.131 

.11  - 

.11 

.o»t- 

.0»| 

.111- 

.12 

.081- 

.081 

.12 

.121- 

.18 

.11  - 

.14 
.10 

""'.im^' 

'.m 

......„„ 

.'ioj 

.09" 

.'ii' 

".'iin 

■'121 

.10     May. 

.07 

.10 

.08 

.091- 

.091 

.10- 

■  IOJ 

■  1011 

.0«- 

.07 

.091 

.071 

.091 

.101 

■  08ll 

.07 

.081 

.07 
.061 

.081- 

.m 

.081 

.09i- 

.091 
.091 

.06f 

■  08. 

.'oii 

.'os' 

.061 

.071 

.095- 

.091 

.'OKJ  June. 

■  0S| 

.081 

.051 

.071- 

.071 

.091 

.081- 

.081 

.07i- 

.07} 

.081- 

.081 

.071 
.07} 

.081 

.091- 

.10 

.09 

.07 

.08f- 

.081 

.071- 

.081 

.091 

.091 

061 

.07J- 
.071- 

.08 

.061 

.071 

.07' 

.'« 

.'091 

.'69'   July. 

■  0«l 

.071 

.07  - 

.07 

.081 

.091- 

.091 

.09 

.061 

.071 

.071- 

.07 

.08 

.091- 

.091 

■  09  , 

.061 

.071 

.07 

■  061 

.091 

■.^ 

.091- 

.091 
.091 

■■■■.o;-' 

.07 
.07 

■■■.OTfl' 

.07 

■■.OTh 

.'071 

'.'09i 

.091;  Aug. 

.07J- 

.08- 

.08 
.08 

.07 

.091 

.101- 

.101 

.091' 

.08J- 

.06 
.08 

.07 

.091 

■  101 

.09i: 

.08J- 

.09- 

.09 
.09 
.09 

.071- 
.071- 

.07 
.07 
.07 

.11}- 

.091 
.101 
•  111 

.101- 

.101 

.091 

Sept. 

.'«" 

'.'io 

.10 

'.'091 

■  0S| 

:1S| 

.07 
.08 
.08 

.111- 

.111 

.09 

■m 

.09- 

.08- 

.11 

.11- 

.11 
.11 

.081 

.09 

■  llj 

.091 

.o»i- 

0^ 

".m 

"".mh 

'.'081 

'.'iii 

"M 

'.'oil 

Oct. 

■  0»i 

.061 

.081 

.12 

.091 

.0»J- 

.10 

.09 

.081 

.12! 

.10} 

■  091 

.lOi 

.081- 

.08J 

.081 

.121- 

•  121 

.lOi- 

.11 

.0911 

.12- 
.121- 

.121 
■  121 

.lOi- 

.11 

.101 

.091- 
.09- 

.09l' 

'.'i6 

'.08 

'.'081 

.091   Nov. 

.10 

.06 

.061 

.121- 

■  121 

•  101 

.09- 

.091 

.lOJ- 

.10 

.08 

•091- 

.091 

.121- 

■  121 

.101 

.09- 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.091 

.121- 

■  121 

.11 

.091- 

.10 

..A.. 

'.io 

:^ 

.08 
.06 

• 

.091 
.10 

...  .„.^. 

'.'iii 



'.'iii 

'.'io' 

Dec. 

.10}- 

.10 

.081- 

.06 

.IOJ 

.121- 

■  121 

•  111- 

•  111 

.10- 

■  101 

.101- 

.10 

.08 

.101- 

.101 

.121- 

.13 

•  111- 

•  111 

.10- 

■  101 

:li 

.10 
.10 

.06 

.101 

.121- 

.13 

■  111- 

•  111 

:\t 

■  101 

■  101 



I0.0W8 

to.  0968 

t0.a8£2 

10.1078 

10. 1128 

to.  1011 

Average. 
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Tablk  ■.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contini 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

COFFEB:  Bio,  No.  7. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  Ant  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jmim 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

to.  13 

tO.lSi-    .14 

.15 

.14}-    .14} 

.12) 

.12! 

.12!-    .13 

.13}-    .13) 

.14)-    .14! 

.15)-    .151 

.16}-    .16) 

.17-    .17) 

1893.           1          1894.           '         1S». 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

M^y 

June 

July 

Aug 

g^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  16) 

.17 

.18 

to.  18)-    .If) 

.171-    .17) 

.18-    .18} 
.171 

.17)-    .18 
.18) 

.18)-    .19 
.18 
.17! 

t0.17|-t0.l74 

.17) 

.18)-    .18} 

.181 

.18}-     .18) 

.18} 

.171 

.171 

.16} 

.H  -    .14} 

.12!-    .13 

.131-    .13) 

to.  17 -to.  17}                  to.  18)'    tl).15H< 
.18-    .18}     to.  17)-    .17} 
.18                       .17} 
.17)         .171-    .17) 
.  15)                    .  161 
.17          .15)-    .15!        .15)- 
.161         .161-    .16)         .15)- 
.16}        .16)-    .lfi| 
.16)1                     .16          .16- 
.18)-    .18}!        .15)-    .15)         .15;- 
.18}-    .18)         .15-    .15}         .15)- 
.17)                      .15)         .H|- 

Avcraitc . 

to. 1793 

to.  1671  1            80.14:10 

»0. 1723                JO.  1654               ». 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

COFFEE  I  Bio,  No.  7. 

[Price  per  ponnd  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


inc. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Konth. 

10.14} 

I0.10H010* 

I0.06i 

to.  061 

t0.O7i-*0O7i 

tO.O7H0O7i 

Jan. 

ta.iz-  .131 
.at-  .isj 

.09} 

^ 

m 

.08 

.07 

Feb. 

.001 

06 

.08 
.07H 
.07-    .08 

.07t-    .071 

Mar. 

:wj 

.08 
.06 

0« 
07 

*':^. 

06 
06 

.061 

ioer 

Apr. 
May. 

.18{ 

.071 

061 

06 

.06-    .08J 
.08r    .09 

June. 

.18 

.071 

10.061- 

06 

.06 

July. 

-xu 

.071 

.06- 

05 

.09 

.08i 

.06i-    .06) 

.05 

Aug. 

:lSi 

.061 

:^ 

.061 

& 

.06t 
.051-    .051 

Sept. 
Oct. 

.11 

.10 

.051- 

06 
061 

06 
06 

.08 
.071 

.06A 
.06i-    .07 

Not. 
Dec. 

1            10.1233 

10.0799  1            t0.06S3 

to.  0604 

to.  0622 

to.  0646 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continn 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

sees:  New-Uild,  tmnej,  near-by. 

[Price  per  docen  in  New  York  on  Tnesday  of  each  week;  quotationa  from  the  New  YoA  Jonini 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan. 

10.18 -10.19 
.161 

10.30  -10.31 

.28-    .281 

.80 

.261-    .27 

.24-    .241 
.25-    .251 

tO.38  -10.34 

.84-    .35 

.42-    .43 

.80-    .81 

.35-    .86 

.41  -    .42 

.80-    .31 

.29-    .80 

.20 

.20 

.17 

.18 

.16 

to.  26  -to.  26 
.22  -    .23 
.17-    .18 
.151-    .16 
.17 
.151-    .161 

!l8 
.201-    .21 
.17  -    .171 

.18 
.13-    .131 
.12-    .121 

t0.26-» 
.25  - 
.21- 

.2a- 

.27- 

Feb 

Mar 

.14-    .141 
.15)-    .151 
.161-    .161 
.161-    .16 
.161-    .18 

.15 
.141-    .14 

.15} 

.25 

1! 

.181-    il81 

.181 

.191-    .20 

•S* 
.21 

.161 

.141 

.27  -    .271 
.291-    .g 

.181-    .19 

.16 
.14) 
.151 
.14 
.15 
.14)-    .15 
.15 
.151 

:«- 

.80- 
.29- 

.24- 
.'13- 
.18- 

Apr 

.is 

.12 

.13 

.18-    .131 

.121 

.13 

.131-    .14 

.141-    .141 

.151-    .151 

.15,-    .16 

.17 
.17 

.121 
.13-    .131 
.13-    .131 
.121-    .18 

.14- 
.13- 
.131- 
.14- 

May 

.161-    .161 
.161 
.161 
.181 

.161 

■"-  Ml 

.16,-    .161 

.161-    .161 
.17 

.17-    .171 

•"*-  :\V 

.161-    .17 

.12-    .121 
.12-    .121 

.13 
.13-    .14 
.15-    .16 
.13-    .14 
.18-    .14 

.14- 

.15- 
.14- 

June 

.151 
.14-    .141 
.15-    .151 
.151-    .151 

.181-    .181 
.17 
.161-    .17 
.181-    .19 
.181-    .181 
.181-    .19 
.181-      18) 
.18 
.181-    .19 

■.\t 

July 

.16-    .151 

.161 
.171-      18 

.181 
.19-    .191 
.191-    .20 

.20 
.201-    .21 

.211 

.161-    .17 
.18 
.18 

.171-    .18 

.17 

.17 

.16-    .17 

.17 

.131-    .14 
.161-    .17 
.13-    .14 
.15-    .16 
.151-    .16 
.151-    .16 
.18-    .19 
.19-    .20 
.181-    .19 

.141- 
.161- 

Aug 

.171-    .18 
.18 
.18 
.19 

.171-      1* 
.19-    .20 
.21  -    .22 
.22-    .23 
.22 
.22 
.23-    .231 
.23  -    .231 
.28-    .231 

-  .17 

.171-    .18 

.18 

.171-    .18 

.18 

.181 

.20 

.20 

.28-    .24 

.16- 
.15- 

Sept 

.22 
.211-    .22 

.211 
.221-    .23 
.221-    .23 
.221-    .23 
.281-    .24 
.24  -    .241 
.251-    .26 

.20 

.201-    .21 

.21  -    .211 

.211-    .22 

.23 

.28 

:^} 

.26 

.18-    .19 
.20 
.20 
.21 

.161- 
.18- 

Oct 

.28-    .231 

.241-    .25 

.25 

.25 

.25-    .26 

.26 

.25 

.241-    .25 

.25-    .26 

.26-    .27 

.27 

.27  -    .28 

.27-    .28 

.21-    .22 
.21  -    .22 
.22-    .23 
.22-    .23 
.221-    .23 
.24-    .26 
.27-    .28 
.26-    .27 
.26-    .27 

.20- 
.21- 
.22- 
.22- 
.22  - 

Nov 

.251-    .26 

.261-    .27 

.28 

.28 

.26 
.26  -    .27 

.28 
.29  -    .291 

.25-    .26 
.27-    .28 
.281-    .29 
.281-    .29 
.29-    .30 
.31  -    .32 
.31  -    .32 
.32-    .38 
.34-    .35 

.24- 
.26- 
.25- 
.26- 

Dec 

.81  -    .82 

.81-    .32 

.28 

.28 

.32 

.29  -    .291 
.29-    .80 
.261-    .27 
.281-    .29 
.281-    .29 

.27-    .28 
.27  -    .28 
.27  -    .28 
.27  -    .28 

.28-    .80 
.27-    .28 
.26-    .26 
.23-    .24 

.26- 
.28- 

.26  - 

Average . 

to.  1945 

10.2160 

10.2167 

to.  2247  1            to.  1835 

». 

r 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-rContinued. 

rOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

(Price  per  doien  In  Mew  York  on  Tuesday  of  eiich  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Joomal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


18MS. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

9.32 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•0.26  -t0.2T 

80.22 

to.  26 

« 

fO.  25 -10. 27 

to.  29  -10.31 

Jan. 

19- 

.20 

10.20- 

.21 

10.24- 

.26 

.26 

.25- 

.26 

.27  - 

.29 

.19- 

.20 

.17*- 

.18 

.26 

tO.28- 

.24 

.21- 

.22 

■  23- 

.24 

.1»- 

.18* 

.19 

.20- 

.21 

.20- 

.19 
.21 
.19* 

.22- 
.18- 

.17*- 

.23 
.20 

.18 

.22- 
.21  - 
.22- 

.28 
.22 
.28 

'.ib- 

.'isi 

.......... 

.'i9' 

.'26' 

Feb. 

.16 

.16- 

.16* 

.17 

.30- 

.31 

.14- 

.18 

.21- 

.22 

.14* 

.19 

.16 

.26 

.16- 

.16 

■  17*- 

.19 

.18 

■  19* 

.16 

.27 

.16*- 

.16 

.19- 

.20 

.12- 

.12 

.14- 

■  14* 

.14 

.26 

.16^ 

.16* 

.16*- 

■  17 

Mar. 

.12 

.12- 

.12* 

.11* 

.15 

.17- 

■  17* 

.16- 

■  16 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.14 

.16*- 

.17 

.14- 

.16 

.12* 

.11  - 

■  U* 

.11  - 

.11* 

.13* 

.13- 

■  18* 

.14*- 

.15* 

.12* 

.10*- 

.11 

■  11*- 

.12 

......_.. 

......... 

.18- 

.18* 

lOi- 

.10* 

.11  - 

■  11* 

'.'is* 

."is" 

.'is' 

Apr. 

.12*- 

.18 

.10*- 

.11 

■  U- 

■  U* 

■  14 

.18- 

.14 

.16- 

■  16* 

.12- 

.m 

.10* 

.12- 

■  12* 

.16 

.13- 

.14 

.16- 

.15* 

■  12* 

.11 

.12- 

■  12* 

.14* 

.134- 

.14 

A6- 
■.\t 

.16* 
■  14* 
.16 

."ii-" 

'.'ii* 

'.'ii' 

.....„.„ 

■  ii* 

"  ".'iii^' 

"Ai' 

......... 

.ii" 

May. 

.11  - 

.u* 

■  n* 

.12 

■  14* 

.14*- 

.16 

.16 

.11*- 

.12 

.12* 

.12 

.15- 

.16 

.13*- 

.14 

■  14* 

.13- 

.14 

.12* 

.18- 

■  12*- 

■  12*- 

■  IS* 
.18 
.13 

.16 
.16 
.16 

.14*- 
.14*- 
.14- 

.16 
.16 
.16 

.14 

.'is'-' 

".'ii' 

'.'ii' 

".ib 

June. 

.ISi- 

.14 

.12* 

■  12*- 

■  13 

.16- 

.17* 

.15- 

.16* 

.14- 

■  14* 

.18- 

.18* 

.18 

.13 

.16*- 

.16* 

.15*- 

.16 

.14*- 

.15 

.13- 

.18* 

■  12* 

.18*- 

.14 

.16*- 

.16* 

.16- 

.16 

.16 

-13*- 

.14 

.12 

.14  - 

.15 

.12- 

.12* 

■  ii' 

"  ".'is'l' 

'.iei 

'"'.ii'i' 

."is* 

'.'i5i 

July. 

.15- 

.16 

.18- 

.14 

.15 

.16*- 

.17 

.16- 

.18 

:^ 

.16 

.15- 

.18 

.14- 

.15 

.16 

.16- 

.17 

.17- 

■  19 

.16 

.16- 

.17 

.14  - 

16 

.16 

.16- 

.18 

.17- 
.17- 
.17- 

.19 
.19 
■  19 

.17- 

.18 
.19 
.19 

'.'i«' 

'.'is' 

'.'is* 

'.'is' 

Ang. 

.16- 

.U 

.16 

.16 

.17- 

.19 

.17- 

.19 

.19 

.16- 

.17 

.16*- 

.17 

.16 

.17*- 

.20 

.18- 

.20 

.20- 

.21 

.17- 

.18 

.18- 
.18- 

.19 
.19 
.18 

.17- 
.17- 

.16 
.17 
.17 

.18- 
.18- 
.19- 

.20 
.20 
.21 

■  18- 

.20 

.21- 

.22 

.......... 

'.'is' 

"  ".'ii'-' 

.ii" 

'  ".'ii'-' 

'.^' 

Sept. 

.18 

.18 

.17- 

.IS 

.20- 

.21 

.20- 

.22 

.21  - 

.•a 

.18- 

.i» 

.19 

.17- 

.20 

.20- 

.22 

.20 

.20- 

.22 

.19- 

.20 

.20- 

.21 

.18- 

.21 

.21- 

.22 

.21  - 

.23 

.24- 

.25 

.21- 
.21- 

.22 
.22 

.....„.„ 

'.'ii' 

" '.is':" 

".n 

"■'ii'-^' 

'.'22' 

"  ".'ii'-^' 

.is' 

'"ii" 

Oct 

.22- 

.23 

.21  - 

.22 

.181- 

.21 

.22- 

.23 

.22- 

.23 

.26- 

.26 

.22- 

.28 

.21- 

.22 

■  19*- 

.23 

.21- 

.22 

.28- 

.24 

.24- 

.26 

.23 

.21  - 

.22 

.28- 

.24 

.22- 

.22 
.23 
.28 

.28- 
.23- 
.25- 

.25 
.25 

.27 

.25- 
.26- 

.25 
.26 
.27 

'.'24' 

"  ".'22'-' 

".'a' 

'.'25' 

Not. 

.28 

.25 

.26- 

.27 

.24- 

.25 

.28- 

.30 

.29- 

.30 

.22- 

.28 

.26- 

■  26 

.28 

■  24- 

.25 

.29- 

.31 

.80 

.27 

.26 
.25 
.26 

.30- 

.28 
.32 
.30 

.24- 

.26 

.29- 

.30 

.30 

.'27' 

'     ".'24*^' 

'.'254 

......... 

.'ss' 

"■"ao" 

Dec 

.26 

.26- 

■  27 

.29- 

■  30 

25- 

.28 

.32- 

.36 

.30 

.22- 

.28 

.25- 

.26 

.30 

.J>- 

.26 

.80- 

.33 

.31- 

.82 

.24  - 

.28 

.26- 

■  27 

.30 

.24- 

.26 

.28- 

.80 

.81  - 

■  88 

.28- 

.24 

.32- 

.88 

•9.1741 

10.1718 

t0^1S17 

80.1994 

10.1977 

•0.2096 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— WHOLESAL^:  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continuecl. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FISH:  Cod,  drr,  bank,  larce. 

[Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  Hrat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boeton  Herald.) 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 
17.00 -<7.25 

18M.          1 
$6.00-$6.25 

1895. 

Jan 

I&.fi0-t5.75 

$5.50  -16.50 

|7.0O-(7.25 

$C.0O-$6.2.^ 

Feb 

6.60-  5.75 

6.50-6.75 

7.75-  8.00 

7.00-7.25 

6.26-  6.50 

6.00-  6.2a 

Mar 

5.60-  5.75 

6.80  -  6.76 

7.75-8.00 

7.00  -  7.25 

6.25-6..W 

6.00-  6.2.1 

Apr 

5.50-  5.75 

6.60-6.75 

6.75-  7.00 

6.60-6.75 

6.00-  6.25  1 

6.00-  6.ii 

May 

5.50-  .V75 

6.50-  6.75 

6.75 

6.371-  6.60 

6.75 

.i.00-  5.25 

June 

5.50-  6.75 

6.S7t-  6.62J 

6.50-  6.75 

6.S7J-  6.60 

5.25 

5.00-5.25 

July 

6.50-  5.75 

6.75  -  7.00 

6.60-  6.75 

6. 37  J- 6.60 

5.00-  6.25 

6.00- 5.  .W 

Ai« 

6.25-  5.75 

7.00 

7.00-  7.26 

5.80-6.00 

5.25-6.25 

5.00-  5.,t0 

Sept 

5.25-6.60 

6.50-6.75 

7.00-  7.25 

5.00-5.25 

5.50-  6. -25 

.'J.OO-.'i.SO 

Oct 

6.75-6.00 

7.00 

7.00-  7.25 

6.00  -  6.25 

6.50-6.60 

5. 00-  5. 50 

Nov 

6.75-  6.00 

7.00-7.25 

6.7.T 

6.00  -  6.25 

5.50-  6.  .50 

.5.00-5..W 

Dec 

6.00-  6.25 

7.00-7.25 

6.75 

6.00  -  6.25 

6.00-  6.50 

5.00-5.50 

Average . 

♦5.6771 

$6.7292 

17.0521 

$6.3802 

$6.9583 

$5.5208 

FISH:  HerrlnK,  shore,  round* 

[Price  per  barrel  in  sAton  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Beaton  Herald.] 


Jan 

$S.26-$3.50 

$4.25-$6.58 

$S.0O-$4.00 

$3.50-$3.75 

$3.50-$3.75 

$3.50-$3.7o  1 

Pel)... 

2.25-  3.50 

4.25-5.00 

4.00 

3.75-  4.00 

3.50-  3.76 

3.50-3.75 

Mnr  .. 

3.00-8.60 

5.00 

3.75 

4.00-  4.25 

3.50-4.00 

3.35-  3.50 

Apr... 

8.00-  3.50 

6.00 

2.60 

4.00 

2.76-3.00 

3.25-3.50 

May.. 

3.00'8.50 

5.00-6.25 

2.00-2.25 

3.60 

2.75-3.00 

2.00-2.75 

June  . 

3.00-3.80 

4.7&-6.25 

2.00-2.25 

(o) 

3.00-  3.60 

2.00-  2.75 

July.. 

a) 

(a) 

2.0O-2.25 

(0) 

4.fl0-  4.25 

2.75-8.60 

2.00-2.75 

Aug.. 

a) 

4.75 

2.00-2,25 

2.75-8.50 

2.00-2.75 

Sept.. 

3.10-  3.50 

4.75 

2.60-3.00 

4.00- 4.  Z5 

3.75-  4.00 

4.00 

Oct... 

3.25-  4.00 

4.60-4.75 

8.60 

3.60 

3.50-3.75 

8.50-  4.00 

Nov  .. 

4.0O-  4.60 

4.50 

3.26-3.60 

3.50-  3.75 

3.25-  8.50 

3.25- 3.  .50 

Dec... 

4.25-  5.60 

3.00-  4.00 

3.25-  8.60 

8.50-3.75 

3.50-3.76 

3.00-3.60 

Aven 

>8 

c. 

$3.5250 

$4.7068 

$2.9375 

$3.8125 

$3.3958 

$S.l.'i63| 

FISH:  mackerel,  aalt,  large  No.  3a. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan 

$18.00-«18.60 

$17.0O-$17.50 

$14.00 

$12.00 

$11.60 

$14.."iO-»15.00 

Feb 

18.50-  19.00 

17.00-  17.60 

14.00 

13.00 

$11.50-  12.00 

1.S.50 

Mar 

19.60 

17.00-  17.60 

14.00 

14.00 

11.00 

(a) 
(a) 

Apr 

18.60 

17.00-  17.50 

$12.00-  14.00 

14.00 

10.50 

May 

18.60 

17.00-  17.60 

14.00-  14.80 

14.00 

9.50-  10.  .W 

17.00 

June 

18.00 

16.50-  16.60 

16.50 

9.50-  10.  GO 

16.00-  17.00 

July 

15.00-  15.50 

18.00 

13.60-  14.00 

11.80 

9.00 

14.00-  14.60 

Aug 

16.00-  17.00 

13.00 

12.00 

12.80 

12.00 

u.oo 

Sept 

20.00 

18.60 

11.60-  12.00 

12.00 

ffl 

16.00-  16.50 

Oct 

20.00 

14.00 

12.60 

13.50 

16.50-  17.00 

Nov 

18.50 

14.00 

12.00-12.80 

12.60 

13.50-  14.00 

(a) 
(a) 

Deo 

17.00-  17.60 

14.00 

11.60 

11.50 

Average . 

$18.2600 

$16.3125 

$13.0000 

$13.0000 

$11.0566 

$15.6260 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FISHi  Cod,  dry,  bank,  larce. 

(Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  flret  of  eitch  month;  quotatioDB  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


189C. 

1897. 
$4.  SO 

IH9H. 

18M. 
>l.75-«5.0O 

1900. 

ts..w 

1901. 

Month. 

>4.25-$4.SO 

t4. 80-15.00 

t5.00-tS.60 

Jan. 

4.25-  4.80 

4.50 

4.80-  5.00 

4.75-  5.00 

S.-W 

6. 00-  6. 60 

Feb. 

4.00-  4.25 

4.  SO 

4..W-  5.00 

4.75-  5.00 

6.50 

8.60-  5.75 

Mar. 

4.00-  4.26 

4.50 

4.80- 5.  UO 

4.75-  5.00 

5.50 

.5.80-  5.75 

May. 

4.00-  4.  as 

H.  37 1-4.50 

4..W-  6.00 

4.7.'>-.').00 

6.80 

5.60-5.75 

4.00-  4.25 

4.371-  4..W 

4.60-  5.00 

4.7.5-  5.U0 

5.60 

6.50 

June. 

4.00-  4.25 

4.80 

4.50-  .5.00 

4.75-5.00 

6.80 

6.60 

July. 

4.00-4.25 

4.00-4.25 

4..W-  4.75 

5.50 

6.  .SO 

6.  .50 

Aug. 

4.00-  4.25 

4.50 

4..iO-4.75 

6.60 

4.60 

e.2.'>-  6..50 

Sept. 

4.00-4.60 

4.50-5.00 

4.25-4.75 

5.80 

tl.  80-4. 75 

I1.2.V  6.50 

Oet. 

4.00-  4.90 

4.80-5.00 

4. -25-  4.75 

5.50 

6.00-5.50 

6.2.5-6.50 

Nov. 

4.25-  4.  SO 

4.50-5.00 

4.25-4.75 

5.80 

6.0O-.5.8O 

5.7.'>-  6.00 

Dec. 

(4.2083 

t4.5208 

ti.oee; 

?5.1351 

t.5.3021 

J.5.ilNy6 

Average. 

FI8H<  Herrlnc  sUore,  round. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  BoHton  on  the  first  of  each  month:  qnotationH  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


t3.0a-t3.25  1 

J8.50 

«.  0044.75 

(4.50-(5.60 

(5.0046.60 

(5.25-(5.50 

Jan. 

3.25-  3.50 

3.  SOI 

3..50-  4.60  1 

4. 50- 5.  .50 

4.76-  5.25 

5.25-6.50 

Feb. 

3.00-  3.25 

$3.00-3.50 

3.50-  4.80 

4.75-  6.00 

4.75-6.25 

4.80-5.00 

Mar. 

3.00-  8.25  1 

3.  GO-  S.25 

8.  .50- 4.  ,50 

4.75-5.00 

4.75-6.25 

4.50  '  Apr. 
4.60  1  May. 

3.0O-3.2S  ' 

3.00-3.25  1 

8.50-  4.80 

4.75-  .5.00 

4.75- 5. '25 

3.00-3.25 

8.0fr-3.25  1 

3.80-  4.80 

4.75-  6.00 

4.75-  5.25 

4.50  1  June. 

3.00-3.25  1 

3.00- 3.25 

(«) 

4.75-5.00 

4.75- ,5.25 

4.50    July. 

3.0O-  3.25 

3.00- 3. '25  , 

4. 75- .5. 00 

4.75-  5.25 

4.80     Aug. 

4.00 

4.00-4.80  1 

(a) 

4.75-  5.00 

4.75-6.25 

4.00-  6.00  1  Sept. 
5.00-  6.00  '  Oct. 

4.00 

4.80-5.00  • 

3.80-4.00 

5.00-  5.50 

4.75-  .5.26 

3.60 

4.00-4.75 

4.80-  6.00  , 

5.00-  5.50 

6.2.V  .^..50 

5.25-6.00     Nov. 

3.80 

4.00-4.75  1 

4.50-8.80  ' 

5.60-  6.00 

5. -25-  6.  .50 

5.25-6.00 

Dec. 
Average. 

13.3542 

13.6354  ' 

(4.2083 

(5.0313 

(.5.0S33 

(4.9792 

FISH:  markerel,  aalt,  lurge  No.  3a. 

[I^ce  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  Hnt  of  each  month;  quntatiouM  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


(«) 

(12.00-«13.00 

(14.0O-(1.5.0O 

(14.0O-J14.6O 

$lfi.0O-S16.,5O 

(10.00 

Jan. 

{"} 

12.00-  13.00 

14.00 

14.00-  14.80 

16.00-  16.80 

10.00 

Feb. 

("1 

12.00-  13.00 

14.00 

(«) 

16.00-  16.  .50 

10.00 

Mar. 

(17.6O-(]8.00 

10.00 

14.00 

16.  .50-  17.00 

(9.00-  10.00 

rv. 

17.80-  18.00 

10.00 

14.00 

16.80-  17.00 

9.00-  10.00 

10.60 

8.00-    9.00  ' 

14.00 

14.00 

16.80-  17.00 

10.00 

June. 

13.00 

12.80-  13.00 

12.00-  12.60 

1.5.00-  15.50 

12.00-  13.00 

9.60-  10.00 

July. 

13.00 

13.00 

12.60 

15.00-1.5.50 

10.  .50-  11.00 

(a) 

Aug. 

18.50 

13.50 

13.00 

1,5.00-  16.00 

10.00-  10.  .50 

14.00 

Sept. 

13.80-  14.00 

14.00-  15.00 

13.50-  14.00 

16.00-  16.80 

10..50-  11.00 

12.00-  12.60 

Oct. 

13.00-  14.00 

13.00 

13.  .50-  14.00 

16.00-  16.60 

11.60-  12.00 

11.60-  12.50 

Not. 

12.00-  18.00 

14.00 

14.00-  14.80 

16.00-  16.80 

11.  ,50-  12.00 

11.  ,50- 12.60 

Dec. 

(13.9167 

(12.2292  1 

(13.6667 

(15.2800 

(13.8968 

(10.8182 

Average. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FISH  <  Salmon,  ranBMl,  CotamMa  RiTer,  1  poand  tella. 

[Price  per  doxen  can*  In  New  York  on  the  And  of  each  month;  qnotationii  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1801. 
«l.S6-ni.65 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

18115. 

Jan 

$1.70-«1.S0 

$1.S6-*1.65 

«1.40-n.66 

81.S5-tl.S0 

$1.SS-$L50 

Feb 

b70-  1.85 

1.35-  1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.40-  1.66 

1.35-  1.50 

1.35-  1.:jO 

Mar 

1.75-  2.00 

1.35-  1.65 

1.S5-1.65 

\.40-  1.85 

1.35-  1.60 

1.35-  1.50 

ASV::::::: 

1.66-  1.85 

1.35-  1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.40-  1.65 

1.86-1.60 

1.35-  1.50 

1.60-  1.80 

1.85-  1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.40-  1.66 

1.36-  1.60 

1.3S-  1.60 

June 

1.60-1.75 

1.35-  1.65 

1.35-  1.66 

1.40-1.66 

1.S6-1.50 

1.3S-  1.50 

July 

1.50-  1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.25-  1.65 

1.40-  1.65 

1.36-1.60 

L66-1.& 

AUK 

1.40-1.65 

1.35-1.65 

1.25-  1.65 

1.40-  1.50 

1.36-  1.60 

1.56-  1.G5 

Bept 

1.40-  1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.25-1.65 

1.40-1.50 

1.36-1.60 

1.60-  1.65 

Oct 

1.35-1.65 

1.85-  1.65 

1.25-  1.66 

1.40-  1.60 

1.85-  1.50 

1.50-  1.65 

Nov 

1.S5-  1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.30-  1.65 

1.4U-1.60 

1.36-1.50 

i.sa-  i.«a 

Dec...:.... 

1.36-1.65 

1.35-  1.65 

1.40-  1.65 

1.40-  1.50 

1.36-  1.60 

1.60-  1.65 

Average . 

$1.6417 

$1.5000 

n.4833 

tl.4938 

$1.4260 

$1.5012 

FItOVRi  Bnckwbeat. 

(Price  per  hundred  pounda  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotatlona  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.  J 


Jin ! 

Feb ' 

Mar 1 

Anr 

May 

June I 

July , 

Aug I 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Average 


$1.4O-*1.60 
1.25-  1.40 
1.30-  1.45 

(a) 

h 


a 
3.00 
2.60-  2.80 
2.00-  2.25  I 
2.20-2.25 


$2.2O-«2.S0 
2.46-  i.m 
2.60-2.60 


3.60-  3.65 
1.90-2.16 
2.00-2.10 
2.10-2.16 


$1.87i-«1.9Q 

1.60 

1.60-  1.60 

1.60 


(o) 
1.90  -  2.00 
2.10-  2.26 
1.70-  1.90 
1.75-  1.95 


$2.0214 


I 


$2.4429  I 


$1.7891 


$1.75-«1.80 

1.90-  2.00 

2.10 

2.10 


C") 

3.25 
3.00-8.15 
2.56-2.60 

3.00 


$2.3679 


$3.0»-$3.10 
2.40-2.50 
2.30-2.40 


i2| 


2.76-2.80 

2.26-2.60 

2.10 

1.90-2.00 


$2.4867 


75-$1.85 
66-  1.70 
06-  !.'» 
60-  1.60 

(a) 
a 

2.60 
75-  1.8D 

1.60 
30-  1.35 


$1.6750 


VlMVHt  Hye. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jonmal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan.... 

....|      «3.10-$3.S0 

$4.10-$4.40 

$5.10-$5.25 

$3.00-«3.26 

$2. 60.42. 90 

$2.5&-«2.75 

Feb.... 

....         2.H,'>-3.00 

4.25-  4.40  1 

4..W-  4.65 

8.00-  3.26 

2.60- 3.00 

2.55-  2.80 

Mar  . . . 

....'        2.80-2.90 

4.40-4.76  , 

4.25-  4.60 

3.20-  3.45 

2.60-  2.90 

2.65-  2.S0 

^y-::: 

....I       2.76-3.00 

4.78-  5.00  1 

4.30 

3.00-  3.25 

2.60-  2.90 

3.00- S.  10 

....'        3.00-3.35 

4.90-  5.15 

4.00-  4.25 

2.90-  3.25 

2,76-3.06  , 

S.  66- 3.75 

June  .. 

8.00-3.25 

4.75-  5.15 

3.75-  4.15 

3.00-3.25 

2.70-  3.20 

4.20-4.36 

July... 

....'        3.00-3.25 

4.50-  4.85 

3.7.V  4.00 

2.75-8.10 

2.80-  3.26  ' 

4.20-  4.25 

Aug... 

S.1.5-3.45 

4.75-  6.00 

3.65-  3.85 

3.00-3.25 

2.60-  2.75 

S.  25- 3.50 

Sept... 

....!       3.60-3.90 

6. 35- .5. 60 

3.70-3.85 

3.00- S.  25 

2.60-  2.90  1 

2.75-2.80; 

Oct.... 

3.75-3.90 

5. 10-  5. 15 

3.40-  3.75 

2.80-  3.25 

2.70-  2.80  ' 

2.76-  2.80; 

Nov... 

....1        3.90-4.30 

5.16-6.90 

3.25-  3.55 

2.85-  3.20 

2.55-  2.75 

2.70-2.80 

Dec.... 

4.00-4.26 

6.25-  6.50 

3.15-3.40 

2.80-  3.00 

2.55-  2.80 

2.60-2.75 

Avers 

«e.              $3.8646 

$4.9208  , 

$4.0167 

$3.0864 

$2.7813  1 

1 

$3.1333 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FISH  I  Salmon,  canoed,  CoInmMa  BlTer,  1  pound  talla. 

(Price  per  doien  cans  in  New  York  on  the  Aret  of  each  month;  qaotations  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commeictal  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1997. 

1886. 

18»9. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$1.60-11.65 
t.30-1.66 
1.60-  1.65 
1.50-1.66 
1.60-1.66 
1.50-1.66 
1.50-1.66 
1,60-  1.66 
1.50-1.66 
1.46-  1.50 
1.46-  1.50 
L46-1.50 

«.45-«1.50 
1.46-1.90 
1.45-1.60 
1.46-1.60 
1.26-  1.35 
1.25-  1.36 
1.26-1.36 
1.20-1.30 
1.20-1.30 
1.20-  1.30 
1.20-1.30 
1.20-1.30 

11.20^.30 
1.20-  1.30 
1.20-1.30 
1.10-  1.30 
1.20-  1.30 
1.20-  1.30 
1.20-  1.30 
1.20-  1.30 
1.25-1.30 
1.25-  1.30 
1.25-1.48 
1.25-  1.45 

«.25-»1.45 
1.25-  1.46 
1.30-  1.48 
1.30-1.45 
1.36-  1.45 
1.35-  1.45 
1.35-1.45 
1.40-  1.45 
l.SO 
1.80-1.86 
1.80-1.85 
1.80-  1.86 

$1.80-$1.86 
1.80-1.85 
1.80-  1.86 
1.76-  1.80 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.76 
1.70-  1.76 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.76 
1.80-1.85 
1.80-  1.85 

$1.80-«1.85 
1.80-  1.90 
1.80-  1.90 
1.70-  1.80 
1.70-  1.80 
1.66-1.70 
1.65-  1.70 
1.60-1.65 
1.60-  1.65 
1.00-  1.65 
1.60-  1.65 
1.65-  1.70 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

tl.5600 

$1.3376 

*1.2667 

$1.6292 

$1.7708 

$1.7126 

Average. 

PLOVB:  Bnekwrheat. 

[Pxire  per  hundred  pound*  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qootatlons  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


$1.8806 


$1.4696 


$1.85-«1.40 

1.25-  1.30 
1.28-  1.30 

1.26-  1.30 


(o) 

1.75  I 
1.75  I 
1.66-  1.75 
2.00  I 


$2.00 

$1.90-2.00 

1.90-2.00 


2.78 
2.60-2.75 
2.55-2.75 
2.40-2.46 
2.0O-2.1O 


$2.26 

$2.10-2.16 

1.76 


(u) 

2.06 

2.15-  2.25 

2.10-  2.26 

2.18    2.20 


$1.6500  I 


$2.3000  I 


$2.1036 


$2. 

2. 
2. 


16-$2.20 

10-2.16 

00-2.06 

2.00 

!! 

26-2.36 

25-2.35 

1.80 

10-2.16 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Ifey. 

June. 
]  July, 
'  Aug. 
I  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
I  Dec. 


$2. 1063      Average. 


PliOITIti  Hre. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  fint  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


t2.60-t2.7& 

»2.70-$S.OO 

$2.60-$3.25 

$3.10-$S.45 

$3.35-$3.65 

$2.80-$3.50 

Jan. 

2.66-2.75 

2.80-2.75 

2.60-  3.25 

3.26-3.70 

S.35-3..M 

3.26-3.60 

Feb. 

2.60-2.70 

2.66-2.76 

2.75-3.18 

8.10-8.50 

3.40-3.66 

3.25-8.60 

Mar. 

Z65-2.78  1 

2.40-2.60 

2.76-8.28 

3.00-  3.45 

8.16-3..'» 

2.86-8.35 

i^y. 

2.60-2.70  : 

2.50-2.60 

3.36-8.60 

3.0O-S.46 

3.00-3.56 

3.26-  3.60 

2.60-2.70 

2.26-2.65 

8.60-4.00 

3.0O-  3.10 

3.20-3.50 

3.28-3.50 

June. 

2.60-  2:70  ; 

2.00- Z40 

2.90-  3.30 

3.15-3.60 

3.35-  3.85 

3.15-3.45 

July. 

2.60-2.65 

2.30-2.90 

2.50-  3.00 

2.90- 3.30 

3  S5-  8.70 

3. 15-  8. 40 

Aug. 

2.40-  2.50 

8.25-3.70 

2.40-2.90 

3.0O-3.4O 

3.30- 3.60 

3.15-  8.56 

Sept. 

i«0-2.70  1 

3.26-3.70 

2.90-3.26 

8.16-3.66 

3.20-3.70 

3.25-8.60 

Ocl 

2.85- 2.95  1 

2.90-3.56 

8.10-8.50 

3.46-3.80 

8.00-8.65 

3.00-  3.65 

Nov. 

2.85- S.05 

2.70-8.25 

2.90-8.36 

3.10-  8.65 

3.20-3.60 

3.25-  8.60 

Dec. 

$2.6833  I 

$2.8063 

$3.0613 

$3.2979 

$3.4250 

$3.3206 

Average. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

PIjOVHt  irkeat,  spiiac  pat«n<«. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotatiODH  (rem  the  annual  report*  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 
»5.00-«.40 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

I8t6. 

Jan 

•4.75-I&.1& 

S4.8.5-«5.20 

»4.00-»4.40 

tS.6O-$3.90 

t3.35-«3.75 

4.75-6.10 

5.00-  h.Xt 

4.85-  5.20 

4.00-  4.40 

3.60-  4.10 

3.35-3.75 

4.76-  6.00 

4.90-  .5.25 

4.80-  5.10 

4.10-4.f« 

S.SO-  4.10 

3.35-3.75 

4.60-  6.00 

4.90-  5.35 

4.7!j-6.10 

4.15-4.60 
4.16-4.50 
4.16-4.46 

3.60-  4.00 
3.  .50- 8. 96 
3.60-  S.95 

8.35-3.76 
3. 35- S.  65 
3.25-  3.60 

Feb 

■"'i.'ed^'ioo' 

"  "i'od^'i'io' 

■"4.'75^'5."i6' 

4.60- 6.00 

5.10-5.60 

4.65-6.10 

4.1^-4.46 

3.50-  3.90 

3.25- 8.00 

4.36-  4.86 

5.10-5.50 

4.70-6.10 

4.15-  4.46 

3.50-  3.85 

3.25-  3.55 

4.36-  4.90 

5.00-  5.40 

4.70-  6.20 

4.16-4.40 

3.50-  3.90 

3.25-8.55 

Mar 

4.35-4.90 

5.0O-5.35 

4.75-5.20 

4.16-  4.35 

8.50-  3.90 

8.  -iS-  3. 60 

4.35-4.90 

5.10-5.60 

4.7fr-6.16 

4.00-  4.36 

3.  .50-  4.00 

8.30-  8.70 

4.35-4.90 

5. 15-  5. 65 

4.60-6.00 

3.90-  4.80 

3.60-3.90 

3.35-  3.70 

4.35-  6.00 

5.10-5.80 

4.50-4.95 

3.90-^30 

3.50-  3.90 

S.Sfr-  8. 70 

6.10-5.80 
6.20-  5.90 

4.40-4.75 
4.40-4.76 

1 

Apr 

'"4.'S5^'6.'66' 

"'S.'96^"4."s6' 

■■"iw^iw 

""S."35^"S.'65' 

4.60-  5.00 

5.30-5.90 

4.50-  4.90 

4.00-4.40 

3.60-4.00 

S.8fr-  8.65 

4.76-  5.35 

5.  .50-  6.20 

4.50-  4.80 

4.00-  4.40 

3.50-  3.90 

'  3.40-  3.65 

4.75-5.50 

5.80-6.30 

4.80-  4.75 

4.00-  4.30 

3.60- a96 

8.40- 8.  SO 

4.75-6.50 
4.75-  6.80 

3.50-  4.00 
3.70-4.10 

May 

'■"5.'50l'5.'96' 

""'i.'io^'i're 

■■"■4.06^'4.'36' 

""8."86^"i'96' 

6.00- 6.60 

5.60-5.90 

4.40-4.76 

4.16-4.60 

8.60-8.88 

3.70-4.10 

5.00-6.66 

5.60-  6.00 

4.25-4.70 

4.10-4.60 

3.50-3.80 

4.00-4.40 

5.00-  6.75 

5.40-  6.90 

4.40- 4.80 
4.26-  4.80 

4.10-4.46 
3.90-4.36 

3.60-8.75 
3.50-3.75 

4.2&-4.C5 

June 

"'5.'o6^"5.'66' 

■■■■5:46^'5,"86' 

4.25-  4.76 

8.90-  4.26 

3.40-3.75 

"  "i'io^'i'a 

4.66-6.25 

8.30-6.75 

4.25-4.76 

3.75-4.15 

3.40-  8.75 

4.28-  4.66 

4.6.5^5.25 

5.25-6.65 

4.25-4.76 

3.75-4.10 

8.50-  3.86 

4.25-  4.66 

4.50-6.25 

5.15-  5.60 
6.0O-5.35 
.5.00-  .5.36 

4.26-  4.75 

,   3.60-4.10 

3.50-8.90 

4.10-  4.30 

July 



4.55-  5.25 

""i'^'i'.m 

""i'sihi'.ce.' 

"'8.'50^S.'8.V 

""s' 80^4.' is' 

4.76-  5.30 

5. 00-  5.  SO 

4.26-  4.65 

3.60-  4.06 

3.50-  s.a5 

8.7!)- 4.00 

4.76-5.30 

4.90-5.25 

4.25-4.70 

3.60-4.10 

3.50-3.80 

3.70-  S.90 

4.75-5.30 

5.00- .5.40 

4.36-4.75 

3.50-4.10 

3.60-  3.75 

3.  SO-  8.75 

4.95-  5.60 
5.00-  5.65 

8.40-8.75 
8.40- 3.70 

8.00-4.00 
8.00-4.00 

Aug 

"   "4."96^"5.'S5' 

""\'.^'i'.i&' 

"■"s'do^'i'io" 

6. 00- .5. 80 

4.75-  5.36 

4.25-4.65 

8.60-4.10 

8.60-3.75 

8.60- S.8» 

6.10-5.96 

6.40-6.75 

4.28-4.75 

3. 60- 4. 10 

8.40-8.68 

3.40-3.75 

5.30-  6.25 

5.25-  6.86 

4.26-4.65 
4.16-4.60 

3.60-4.10 
3.50-4.10 

8.3&-3.60 

8.30- S.  60 

Sept 

'i'.iio^'e.ih' 

■■".5."25^'8.'86' 

4.15-4.60 

3.50-4.10 

■""3.'25^S.'66' 

■iw^iat" 

6.50-6.10 

6.10-  5.60 

4.15-4.60 

8.70-4.80 

3.25-  3.55 

3.30-  3..V> 

6.60-6.15 

5.00-  5.45 

4.15-4.60 

8.76-  4.88 

3.25-8.55 

8.15-3.50 

6.60-6.00 

6.10-  5.50 

4.15-4.60 

3.78-4.85 

3.25-8.60 

S.20-  3.60 

5.60-  6.06 
5.26-6.10 

6.00-  5.40 
4.75-5.35 

Oct 



4.16-4.66 

"■'i'76^'4.'26" 

'""■8.'25^'8."45' 

""i'46^'i.'75' 

6.25-6.00 

4.8.V  5.40 

4.16-4.65 

8.76-4.20 

8.26-  3.40 

3.40-3.75 

6.25-  6.10 

4.85-  5.35 

4.15-  4.65 

8.76-4.10 

8.25-  8.40 

8.40-8.75 

6.2fr-6.00 

4.85-5.30 

4.16-  4.60 

3.50-  4.00 
3.60-4.10 
3.50-  4.00 

3.26-3.40 
8.20-  3.40 
8.15-3.40 

3.40-3.80 
3.40-8.73 
3.40-8.75 

Nov 

'■■■6.'26^'5.'96" 

""'4.'8.v'6.J6" 

""i'.is^'i'.'m 

5.25-  .V65 

4.90-  5.40 

4.00-4.40 

3.50-  4.00 

3.25-  3.65 

3.40-3.65 

5.00-  5.50 

4.90-  .5.40 

4.00- 4.  .W 

3.50-4.00 

8.80-3.70 

8.40-8.00 

5.10- 5.50 

4.90-  6.30 

4.00-  4.50 
4. 00- 4.  .50 
4.00-4.40 

3.  .50- 4. 00 

8.80-  3.75 

8.26- S.  SO 

Dec 

""5.i6^'5.'56' 

'"'i'.V^-'b.ib' 

""i'.6i^'i'.m 

""■8'S5^'3.'86" 

■"ioliM 

6.00-  5.40 

4.80-  .5.25 

4.0O-4.4O 

8.50-4.00 

3.35-8.80 

3.2&-8.50 

5.10-5.50 

4.80-  5.30 

4.00-4.40 

8.60-4.00 

8.35-3.75 

8. 26- 3. 56 

5.00-  5.35 

4.80-5.25 

4.00-  4.40 

3.60-3.90 

3.35-  3.76 

3.  IS- 8. 46 

6.00-  6.40 

4.80-6.26 

8.1^8.45 

Average . 

16.1866 

16.3053 

t4.S466 

t4.006S 

13. 6947 

IS.  6434 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

VIMVWi  t  \ntetit,  sprliic  paMnta. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  eocb  week;  qaotationB  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

New  York  Produce  Kxcbange.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«3.2a-«3.55 

$4.40-t4.85 

»4.70-«5.15 

«3. 60-18.95 

$3.40-t3.90 

83.68-14.28 

Jan. 

3.20-  8.65 

4.40-4.78 

4.75-5.20 

3.65-4.00 

3.45-3.90 

3.70-4.30 

S.  36- 3.65 

4.40-  4.75 

4.70-6.15 

3.65-4.00 

3.40-3.86 

8.70-4.25 

3.80-8.76 

4.26-4.66 

4.76-6.25 

3.65-  4.06 
3.60-4.15 
3.60-4.10 

3.45-3.90 
3.45-8.90 
3.45-3.90 

3.70-4.20 
3.78-4.25 
3. 78-*  4. 20 

3.'35^'8.'85' 

■"i^o^Tsd' 

■■■■i'86^'5.'26 

Feb. 

3.5»-3.90 

4.20-  4.60 

4.65-  6.20 

3.60-4.10 

8.45-3.96 

3.78-  4.20 

3.50-8.90 

4.15-4.40 

4.76-6.25 

3.60-4.10 

3.45-8.95 

3.78-  4.20 

3.50- 8.85 

4.20-4.60 

5.00-5.60 

3.60-4.10 

3.40-8.85 

3.76-4.20 

3.60-8..S5 

4.20-  4.60 

5.00-6.60 

3. 60-  4. 06 

3. 30-  3. 80 

3.75-4.20 

Mar. 

3.50-8.85 

4.26-4.60 

6.00-6.45 

3.60-  3.90 

3.30-3.80 

3.75-  4.20 

3.40-3.65 

4.16-4.40 

4.90-6.30 

8.45-3.80 

3.36-  3.90 

3.75-4.25 

3.40-3.65 

.  4.16-4.40 

4.90-6.40 

3.50-  8.90 

3.30-  3.80 

3.75-4.25 

3.40-8.75 
3.46- S.W 

4.15-4.85 
8.90-4.16 

4.70-5.30 
4.75-8.35 

""i'^'s.w 

■"'i'so^'s.'ss' 

"'3;75^'4.'26' 

Apr. 

3.55-4.00 

3.90-  4.20 

4.75-5.30 

3.80-3.90 

3.3.5-3.85 

3.70-  4.06 

3.60-4.00 

4.15-  4.50 

5.00-5.55 

8.55-4.05 

3.36-3.85 

3.70-4.05 

3.60-4.00 

4.26-4.60 

5.80-6.40 

8.55-  4.00 

3.35-  3.80 

3.75-4.15 
8.65-4.20 
8.65-4.20 

""8.'66^'3."96' 

""4.'66^'4.'35" 

"""5.'96^"6.'35' 

"  "s'sS^'i.TO 

"  "s."35^'8.'86' 

May. 

3.50-8.90 

4.00-  4.40 

7.00-  7.75 

8.60-3.90 

3.38-8.78 

8.65-4.16 

3.40-8.90 

4.00-  4.35 

6.60-7.10 

8.55-  3.90 

3.26-3.78 

8.60-4.15 

3.40-  3.90 

4.00-  4.35 

6.70-7.20 
6.35-  6.75 
5.90-  6.40 

8.60-4.06 
8.75-4.20 
3.70-4.10 

3.25-8.76 
8.25-  3.75 
3.25-8.75 

8.60-4.10 

■  "■3.'46^"8.» 

|'"3.»^'4.i5' 

■   ■s.'eo^'i.ie" 

June. 

a46-  3.85 

1       8.86-  4.20 

5.00-  5.60 

3.70-  4.18 

3.40-4.10 

3.60-4.10 

3.45-8.85 

3.76-4.15 

4.20-  4.90 

8.70-4.15 

3.80-4.30 

8.60-  4.00 

3.40-  3.86 

3.75-4.15 

4.20-  4.80 

8.70-4.10 

4.25-5.00 

3.50-8.80 

S.3&-  3.75 

8.7^-  4.25 

8.3&-3.75 

3.75-4.16 

"""i'so^'ilo' 

""8."6t'4."66' 

"'i,^k.n 

■"i'ss^'s.'ss' 

July. 

3.35-3.66 

3.80-4.25 

4.28-  4.86 

3.60-3.95 

4.25-  4.75 

3.  .50- 3. 78 

X35-  8.66 

8.90-  4.36 

4.20-4.75 

3.50-3.95 

3.90-  4.50 

8.30-3.78 

3.36-  8.75 

4.00-  4.66 

4.20-4.75 

3.50-  3.90 

3.80-  4.40 
8.70-  4.25 
3.70-  4.26 

3.45-  3.95 
3.40-  3.90 
3.40-  3.80 

1  "  "i'io^'i.'TO 

...... ^.^.„. 

"  "3.'46^'3.'86' 

Aug. 

3.35-  3.75 

1       4.25-  4.85 

4.30-4.65 

8.40-8.85 

3.70-  4.20 

.  3.50-  4.00 

3. 25- 3.60 

4.65-  5.20 

4.80-4.66 

8.45-  3.96 

3.65-4.15 

3.60-  4.00 

3.26-8.60 

1       5.60-  6.00 

4.00-  4.66 

3.60-  4.00 

3.65-4.15 

3.60-8.95 

■ "  ■  3.'25^'S.'66' 

1       5.30-6.70 
5.25-5.75 

3.90-  4.66 
3.70-4.45 

3.85-4.00 
3.55-3.90 

'"'"s.es^'iM 

"'s.ho^'s.io' 

Sept. 

3.2fr-  3.60 

5.30-5.75 

3.60-4.46 

3.60-4.00 

3.70-4.25 

3.60-3.85 

3.25-  3.60 

1        .5.20-  5.65 

8.60-  4.50 

3.80-  3.95 

8.76-  4.30 

3.40-8.80 

3.26-  3.75 

'       5.00-  5.50 

3.68-4.50 

3.50-4.00 

8.86-4.35 

3.40-3.80 

3.60-  3.96 

3.60-  4.20 

'  "s.'oo^'s.'so' 

■■"S."  40^8.' 75' 

""s'eo^'i'is' 

■'S.'86l'4.'35' 

'"8.'35^'S.'75' 

Oct. 

3.85-4.26 

4.75-  6.80 

3.50-8.90 

3.60-4.08 

3.85-4.40 

3.35-3.80 

4.20-  4.75 

1       4.76-6.20 

8.50-4.00 

3.70-4.10 

3.75-  4.25 

8.35-  3.80 

3.90-  4.25 

4.80-6.26 

3.65-4.15 

3.66-  4.00 
8.65-  4.05 
3.60-3.96 

3.75-  4.20 
3.7.5-4.15 
3.75-  4.25 

3.35-  3.80 
3.35-3.80 
3.80-  3.98 

8.'96^'4.'S5' 

"  "i'solTao' 

"s'a^'ioo' 

Nov. 

4.6O-4.90 

4.70-8.20 

8.55-8.96 

8;  80- 3.85 

3.7.5-4.25 

3.80-4.00 

4.60-4.90 

4.70-5.20 

8.66-  8.95 

3.80-  3.90 

3.75-4.16 

3.60- 4.00 

4.40-4.75 

4.70-  5.20 
4.78-  5.26 
4.7^5.15 

3.50-8.96 
3.60-8.86 
3.45-3.80 

3.80-  8.90 

3.75-4.15 

3.50-4.00 

i'.sb^'i'.i6' 

■"3.'46^"3.'iV 

■■S.'7v"4.i5' 

■■3.'66^'4.06' 

Dec. 

4.40-4.75 

4.80-6.25 

3.40-3.75 

3.40-3.88 

3.66-4.15 

8.75-  4.25 

4.35-  4.70 

4.75-  5.25 

3.60-  3.85 

3.40-3.90 

3.66-4.15 

3.70-4.15 

4.3^-4.70 

4.7^  6.26 

8.56-  3.96 

8.40-8.90 

8.60-4.10 

3.6*4.10 
3.  HP  4.10 

4.40-4.75 

»3.7967 

•4.  WIS 

t4.7293 

$3.7740 

tS.8423 

13.8104 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FLOCB I  Wlieat,  winter  atnUChta. 

[I'rice  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotationa  from  the  annual  raporla  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

18B1 

1806. 

$2.60-«2.80 
2.60-  2.80 
2.80-2.80 
2.60-2.80 
2.60-2.75 
2.60-2.75 
2.60-2.76 
2.60-2.75 
2.80-2.80 
2.60- 2.80 
2.66-2.85 
2.65-2.86 

•2.66-2.85 

Jan 

«4. 10-44. 46 
4.10-4.46 
4.10-4.10 
4.00-4.35 

»«.76-»4.96 
4.75-  4.95 
4.75-4.90 
4.75-4.90 

«4.40-*4.80 
135-  170 
4.36-  185 
135-  170 

$3.35-$S.8e 
3.35-  8.66 
3.40-8.76 
3.40-3.75 
3.40-8.85 
3.35-8.65 
3.35-3.85 
3:30-3.85 
3.30-3.85 
3.30-3.60 
3.30-3.60 
3.20-  3.60 
3.25-  3.50 

$2.90-$8.10 
2.90-  3.16 
2.90- 3.  IS 
2.90-3.15 
2.90-8.10 
2.90-8.10 
2.76-8.10 
2.76-3.00 
2.76-8.00 
2.75-3.00 
2.76-3.00 
2.70-3.00 
2.70-8.00 

Feb 

Mar 

4.66^  4rs5 

4.00-4.30 
4.00-  4.30 
4.00-4.35 
4.00-4.36 
4.00-4.36 
4.00-4.40 
4.10-4.40 

4.75-5.16 
4.85-5.16 
4.85-5.06 
4.75-  5.00 
4.75-4.90 
4.80-  6.06 
4.80-5.10 
4.90-6.15 
4.90-5.15 
5.00-  5.20 
5.06-  6.25 
5.10-5.50 
5.10-5.50 

130-166 
130-  175 
130-175 
130-175 
130-  176 
13«>-  175 
130-170 
130-160 

125-  160 

126-  160 
125-165 
125-160 
126-160 

April 

4.10-4.36 
4.10-4.35 
4.26-  4.60 
4.26-4.65 
4.26-  4.65 
4.26-  4.80 
4.40-4.85 
4.40-  4.85 
4.40-4.85 

8.26-8.60 
8.30-3.00 
3.80-3.80 
3.30-8.50 

2.70-8.00 
2.70-8.00 
2.70-8.00 
2.70-2.90 

2.80-2.90 
2.60-2.90 
2.66-3.00 
2.75-8.10 
2.90-3.30 
8. 16- S.  85 
3.16-8.60 
3.60- S.  85 
3.86-125 

May 

5.00-  5.30 
5.00-  5.30 
5.00-  5.30 
6.00-5.25 

125-156 
125-160 
126-160 
125-  155 
125-  150 
125-166 
120-  160 
120-  145 
100-146 

3.26-3.60 
8.40- 8.80 
8.20-  8.55 
3.26-8.60 
3.25-8.60 
3.25-8.60 
3.20-3.40 
3.20-3.40 
3.20-  3.40 

2.70-2.90 
2.70-  2.90 
2.70-2.90 
2.60-2.86 
2.80-2.86 
2.80-2.86 
2.80-2.90 
2.60-3.00 
2.66-2.96 

June 

4.40-4.75 
4.40-4.66 
4.40-  4.66 
1.26-4.60 

6.6d^  6.20 
6.00-6.10 
4.90-5.10 
6.00-6.10 
4.80-  5.00 
4.75-5.05 
4.80-  5.06 
4.75-  5.00 
4.70-5.00 

8.90-125 
3.90-4.25 
8.90-  125 
3.90-  106 

July 

4.25-4.75 
4.26-4.85 
4.25-  4.75 
4.80-4.75 
4. 35- 4.90 
4.60- 6.00 
4.65-5.10 
4.90-  6.45 
5.00-6.50 

100-  140 
100-180 
100-125 
110-135 

8.10-8.80 
8.10-3.35 
2.90-  8.30 
2.90- 8.80 

2.66-2.90 
2.86-2.90 
2.66-2.90 
2.66-2.85 
2.80-2.80 
2.40-2.80 
2.60-2.80 
2.60-2.75 
2.50-2.76 

8.76-  100 
3.«&  8.90 
8.65-  3.90 
8.60-  3.80 
3.60-  8.76 
8.40-  8.70 
8.80-  8.80 
8.06-  8.46 
3.05-8.40 

Aug 

4.80-6.00 

•  4.80-4.85 

4.9&-5.16 

4.90-6.15 

100-126 
3.90-125 
3.85-  4.26 
8.76-120 
8.75-115 
8.60-100 
8.60-100 
8.80-100 
3.60-  100 

2.90^3.25 
3.  CO-  3.25 
S.OO-3.26 
8.00-8.26 
3.  CO-  8.26 
2.90-8.26 
8.00-  8.35 
3.  CO- 8.85 
8.10-8.36 

Sept 

5.00-5.60 
4.90-  5.25 
4.90-5.25 
4.90-6.25 
4.90-5.20 
4.90-  5.25 
5.00-5.30 
5.00-  5.30 
6.10-5.30 

4.90-5.15 
4.75-5.00 
4.70-  5.00 
4.70-  6.00 
4.65-  6.00 
4.65-4.90 
4.65-4.90 
4.85-4.90 
4.60-4.86 

2.60-2.76 
2.60-2.75 
2.60-2.75 
2.40-2.70 

8.06-  3.40 
8.00- S.  36 
3.00-3.25 
S.  00- 3.25 

Oct 

3.50-3.86 
8.50-3.85 
8.60-  3.86 
8.50-8.86 

8.0fr-S.S0 
8.10-8.80 
8.00-3.30 
2.90-  8.26 
3.00-3.25 
3.0O-S.25 
3.0O-3.25 
8.0O-  3.25 
3.00-  3.26 

2.40^  i' 70 
2.40-2.66 
2.40-2.66 
2.40-2.65 
2.40-2.85 
2.40-  2.86 
2.40- Z75 
2.40-  2.76 
2.60-2.80 

3.16-8.40 
8.16-8.40 
3.20-8.66 
3.20-3.66 
3.20-  3.60 
3.20-3.60 
8.20-3.40 
8.20-3.85 
3.20-8.40 

Nov 

6.10-5.26 
4.90-6.15 
4.75-6.10 
4.80-6.10 

4.50-4.85 
4.50-  4.90 
4.50-4.85 
4.60-4.85 

8.60-3.76 
3.  SO- 3.75 
8.50-8.75 
8.45-3.80 
3.40-3.80 
3.35-3.75 
8.86-3.76 
8.35-8.70 
3.35-8.75 

Dec 

4.80-  6.00 
4.75-6.00 
4.75- 5.  DP 
4.75-  4.» 
4.75-  5.00 

4.Gfr-4.85 
4.60-4.86 
4.60-4.86 
4.50-4.86 
4.40-  4.86 

3.00-  3.26 
S.OO-8.26 
3.00-8.20 
2.96-3.15 

2.60-2.86 
2.60-2.86 
2.60-2.85 
2.60-2.80 

8.20-8.40 
8.20-8.40 
8.20-8.40 
3.20-3.40 
8. 20- 3. 40 

Average . 

$18524 

•19048 

$4.1216 

$3.2SS2 

«2.74te 

$8.2311 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

WOVStt  'Wkeat,  irlBt«r  atrmlchta. 

(Price  per  barrel  In  New  York  on  Tueadajr  of  eacb  week;  quocatioiu  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


18«>. 

1817. 

uae. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•3. 26-18.60 

14.2644.70 

(4.2044.50 

•8. 85-13. 65 

88.10-18.40 

t8.2M3.56 

Jan. 

3. 25- 3.  SO 

4.26-4.70 

4.20-4.60 

3.80-3.65 

8.10-3.40 

3.25-3.60 

8.25-8.60 

4.26-  4.70 

4.15-4.40 

3.30-  3.56 

8.00-3.36 

8.26-3.55 

8.26-8.66 

4.26-4.66 

4.20-4.60 

3.35-3.60 
3.85-3.65 

8.00-3.40 
3.00-3.46 

3.25r  3.60 
8.^  8.65 

■  "ii^-'ire 

""Ha^'Hii)' 

■■"■4."36^'i'e6' 

3.85-3.60 

8.00-3.40 

8.20-3.50 

Feb. 

S.S6-8.86 

4.20-  4.60 

4.26-4.50 

8.85-3.60 

3.00-3.40 

8.20-3.60 

8.60-3.85 

4.20-4.46 

4.36-4.60 

8.35-3.60 

3.0O-  3.48 

8.20-  8.80 

3.60-8.75 

4.20-  4.60 

4.40-4.70 

8.85-3.80 

8.00-  3.48 

8.20-8.60 

8.50-8.85 

4.20-4.50 

4.40-4.65 

8.35-3.66 

3.00-3.48 

3.20-  8.80 

Mar. 

3.60-8.85 

4.25-4.40 

4.85-4.65 

8.30-3.60 

3.0O-3.46 

3.20-8.60 

8.  •10-8.70 

4.16-4.85 

4.86-4.60 

3.16-8.50 

3.00-3.45 

8.20-8.50 

8.40-8.75 

4.15-  4.85 

4.85-4.60 

3.25-3.55 

3.00-  3.45 

3.20-8.60 

8.40-3.75 
8.45-8.80 

4. 10- 4. 80 
8.95-4.15 

4.28-4.60 
4.26-4.65 

""'3.'361"s.'66' 

'"'"ioo^i'tt 

""s.io^'i'.6o' 

Apr. 

8.60-8.80 

3.80-4.20 

4.25-4.60 

3.30-8.68 

8.05-  8.45 

3.18-8.40 

8.60- S.  75 

4.20-4.50 

4.80-4.66 

3.35-8.66 

8.05-  3.46 

8.16-3.40 

8. 26- 8.70 

4.16-4.60 

4.80-5.10 

3.35-8.60 

3.05-  8.46 

316-8.46 
3.15-3..')0 
3.15-3.60 

■■'ijf  i'io' 

■   'iio^iio" 

■■"i'so^Tis' 

""8.'86^'8.'66' 

""8.'65^'8.'45' 

May. 

8.26-3.80 

4.10-4.40 

6.25-6.76 

3. 80- 3. 60 

3.08-3.40 

3.15-3.50 

8.26-3.60 

4.16-4.40 

6.20-  6.46 

3.30-8.60 

8.08-3.40 

8.15-8.60 

8.25-3.410 

4.16-4.40 

6.00-6.85 
6.60-6.00 
8.10-  680 

3.30-8.60 
3.48-  3.70 
3.40-  3.60 

3.06-  8.40 
3.06-  8.46 
3.06-  3.46 

8.15-3.50 

■■8.'25^'8."b6" 

""i.'io^'i'so" 

"  "i'isl's.iV 

June. 

8.25-8.65 

4.00-4.25 

4.60-5.00 

3.40-3.60 

8.15-3.65 

3.15-3.60 

3.26-8.60 

4.00-  4.20 

4.15-4.60 

3.40-3.60 

8.80-  3.70 

3.15-3.45 

8.20-3.45 

4.00-4.20 

4.06-4.40 

3.36-3.65 

3.60-  4.00 

3.10-  3.40 

3.15-8.35 
8.16-8.40 

3.90-4.10 
3.76-4.06 

■'ioeliio' 

■■■■8.'85^'8.m' 

■■s.'56^'4.o6' 

■■s'iol's.'io' 

July. 

8.16-8.85 

3.75-4.10 

4.15-  4.60 

8.25-8.50 

8.45-  3.90 

3.10-3.40 

8.16-8.86 

3.75-4.10 

8.(0-4.40 

3.20-3.48 

3.30-3.80 

3.10-8.40 

8.00-3.86 

3.80-4.26 

8.70-4.85 

3.20-8.48 

3.30-  3.85 
8.30-3.76 
3.80-3.76 

3.15-3.45  : 
8. 15-  3. 45  ' 

""s.'66^'i'35' 

"  "3."96^'4."25' 

"   ■i'so^iw 

"'i'io^'s.'io' 

3.00-3.40  ;  Aug. 

8.00-3.85 

3.90-4.25 

8.46-3.90 

8.20-  3.40 

3.30-3.76 

3.08-3.40 

8.00-  8.86 

4.00-4.50 

3.40-3.76 

3.20-3.40 

8.25-3.66 

3.10-3.48  ' 

3.00-8.36 

4.60-5.15 

3.80-3.75 

3.20-3.40 

3.28-8.68 

3.10-8.46  1 

4.60-4.90 
4.60-600 

8.30-3.60 
3.16-  8.46 

3.20-3.40 
8.20-8.38 

Sept. 

■  "iof  i'36' 

""s.^'s.eo 

'  ""i'io^'s.'io' 

8.  CO- 8.86 

4.66-600 

8.16-3.45 

3.20-3.40 

3.25-8.60 

3.10-8.40  1      " 

8.00-8.86 

4.60-4.90 

8.16-8.50 

8.15-3.40 

3.25-  3.60 

3.10-3.40' 

8.00-8.40 

4.60-4.86 

8.16-8.60 

3.16-3.40 

3.80-8.60 

3.10-3.36 

8.26-8.60 
8.46-8.76 

Oct. 

"iio^iw 

■"■8.'i5^'s."46' 

"  "8."26^'S."46' 

"■'iioliw" 

"'"S.'i61'8'86' 

8.86- 8.  to 

4.00-4.76 

8.20-  8.  SO 

8.20-3.48 

3.80-3.60 

3.10-3.85 

4.80-4.40 

4.40-4.65 

3.20-8.56 

8.25-3.60 

3.20-  3.60 

8.10-3.85 

8.86-4.20 

4.  SO- 4.80 

8.80-8.66 

8.20-3.40 

3.20-3.60 

3.00-  3.86  1 

8.20-3.45 
8.20-8.40 

3.20-  3.60 
3.20-  8.60 

8.00-  3.86 
8.08-3.40 

■■■'i'si^ia' 

'i.M^'i'.w' 

"  "i'so^'i'se' 

Not. 

4.80-  4.60 

4.40-4.65 

8.20-  8.60 

8.20-3.40 

3.20-3.50 

8.10-8.48 

4.80-4.70 

4.40-4.60 

8.20-3.50 

8.20-  3.40 

8.18-3.46 

8.10-3.60 

4.26- 4. 6Q 

4.36-4.66 
4.36-4.66 

4.26-4.60 

8.20-  3.56 
3.20-3.45 
8.15-3.45 

8.20-8.40 

8.16-3.45 

8.10-8.48 

....„^...„. 

■"8.'i5^'3.'46" 

■■8.i6^"8."48' 

"'S.'i6^'8."56" 

Dec. 

4.4»-4.76 

4.26-4.60 

8.16-3.46 

3.10-8.40 

8.15-3.46 

8.30-  3.65 

4.4»-4.66 

4.25-4.60 

3.20-  3.50 

3.10-  3.40 

8.15-8.45 

3.25-8.60 

4.20-4.60 

4.25-4.60 

3.20-  3.56 

3.10-3.40 

8.16-3.48 

8.25-  8.65 

4.20-4.70 

3.25-  8.66 

$4.8606 

84.1482 

83.3822 

83.3490 

83.3086 

Averace. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continu 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FKITITi  Apples,  CTapoimted,  eliolee* 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jonnu 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr , 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept , 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


1890. 


tO.08f40.08l 

.08  -  .084 

.08-  .081 

.11-  .lU 

.  .101-  .11} 

.101-  .11 

.091-  .10 

.lOJ-  .111 

.14-  AH 

.13  -  .14 

.14i-  .15 

.14J-  .15 


to.  1136 


1891. 

t0.1S4-t0.14 

.14J- 

.IH 

.1,S 

.131- 

.14 

.13- 

.m 

.11  - 

.12 

.09J- 

.lOi 

.09J- 

.10 

.08t- 

.09 

.07  - 
.07  - 
.06)- 


1892. 


t0.06j-t0.06i 


07J 
.07J 
.07  I 


.06- 
.OSt- 

.OIH- 


.08- 
.08i- 
.08}- 


.06} 
.06 

.m 

.05} 
.05} 
.061 
.071 
.08} 
.08} 
.081 
.08}' 


1898. 

»0.08}-t0.09 

.10}- 

.11 

.10}- 

.101 

.09}- 

.10 

.09  - 

.09} 

.OS}- 

.08} 

.07)- 

.07} 

071 

.08-  .08} 

.09-  .09} 

.101-  .11} 

.  10  -  .  10} 


t0.10}-t0.11 


.10} 

.10}- 

.lOJ- 

.13}- 

.14  - 

.13}- 

.13}- 

.10}- 

.07}- 

.07- 

.07  - 


.11 

.lOf 
.10l| 
.14 
..14}' 
.14  I 
.14  I 
.11  I 
.08  j 
.07} 
.07}' 


1895. 


to.  07 -10 
.07}- 
.07}- 
.071- 
.06}- 
.06}- 
.06}- 
.061- 
.06^ 
.05}- 

.o,y- 

.06}- 


tO.  1100  I 


10.0688 


t0.O9Z7 


to.  1092 


to.t 


FRIJITt  Applea,  ann-dried,  Sonthem,  alleMl. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  ouotations  from  the  New  York  Jourr 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.]  ■' 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

M*y 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Averago . 


tO.W  -J0.05}!    JO.  09 -to.  11 


.031- 
.03}- 
.04}- 
.06- 
.06- 
.05- 
.07  - 
.07 


.05  I 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06} 


.10-    .11} 


.09- 


.11 
.11 
.11 


.10 
.10- 
.11  - 
.10  - 

.05- 
.041- 


.13 
.12} 
.13 
.11 

.06 
.06 
.06} 


.04}-    .04} 
.04}-    .04} 


to.  0690  , 


to.  0825 


t0.03i-t0.(M} 

.081-  .04} 

.03-  .04 

.03-  .04 

.03-  .08} 

.03-  .03} 

.08-  .04 

.04  -  .TO 

.04-  .05 

.05-  .06} 

.05  -  .06 

.05-  .06 


to.  OS -to. 

.05}-  . 

.05}-  . 

.06}-  . 

.04-  . 

.04-  . 

.031-  . 

.03}-  . 

.04  -  . 

.04  -  . 

.04  -  . 


06 
06} 

07 

06} 

06  I 

05  I 

05 

04} 

W} 

05} 

06 

06) 


06}-t0.05i 

,06»-  .06  I 

.061-  .06  I 

,051-  .06 

.07  -  .07}! 

.06-  .07} 

06-  .08 

07  -  .08  I 

04  -  .07 

06-  .07  I 

06-  .06} 

06  -  .06}! 


t0.06}-tl 
.05- 
.05- 
.05i- 
.05}- 
.»- 
.05- 
.05- 
.03- 
.02- 
.02- 


t0.0423 


to.  0508  I 


to.  0631 


JO. 


PRiniTi  Cnrnuits,  In  barrels. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Y'ork  Jonn 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


to.  04! 

.01} 

to.  04}  - 

.04 

.06    - 

.05 

.041- 

.01 

.04}- 

.05 

.05 

.051- 
.04}- 

.05} 

.04} 

.0.5} 

.04? 

.04A- 

Average. 


to.  0478 


tO.M 

.04} 

.04 

t0.04H-    .041 

.05    -    .05} 

.04}  -    .01" 

.04} 

04} 

04} 

04 

04 

03) 


.04 

.03; 

.03} 


I 


to.  0426 


to.  03} 
J0.03  -  .03; 
.021- 
.02}- 
.02}- 
.02}- 
.021- 
.02}- 


.031- 
.02}- 


02i 
.02} 
.021 
.02} 
.021 
.03} 
.03} 
.03 
.031 
.031 


to.  0297 


to. 03}  -to. 03)  tO.Ol)  -tO.01) 
n?tJL-     n.<u'       nil  -     nil 


■03A- 

■.^-- 

.02}  - 
.021  - 
.02)- 


.02  - 
.01}  - 
.02    - 


.03} 
.03)1 
.03}, 
.03  I 

■  02J, 
.0211 
.02) 

■  02} 

•02t 
.02 

.02} 


.01)  - 

.01 A- 
.01}- 
.01}- 


.02 


.01} 
.01) 
.01) 
.01)1 
.01). 
-02  I 
.01), 
.02}' 
.021| 
.021! 
■02}j 


to.os- 

.03- 


.OU- 
.01.'- 

.OIJ- 

.02)- 
.02}- 


t0.0270 


10.0173 


ta 


a  No  quotation  for  month. 


6N«w  York  Daily  Tribane. 
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Tabub  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FBVITi  Apple*,  erapormted,  cbolee. 

(Price  per  pomid  In  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jonmal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


.*.  ' 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

ISOli 

Month. 

fao«i-«o.o6} 

to.  081-10. 01 

10.081 

to.oei-to.09i 

.09-    .091 

t0.07}-t0.08 

t0.051-t0.05} 

Jan. 

.»h    .061 

.04 

to.  06)-    .09 

.07  -    .071 

.05}-    .06} 

Feb. 

.061-    .06  1 

.081-    .04 

.061-    .09 

.09-    .091 

.09-  .m 

.061-    .07 

.06-    .05) 

Mar. 

.061-      061: 

.081-    .08 

.081-    .081 

.06-    .06} 

.06-    .051 

^a^. 

.06-    .06il 

.04-    .04 
.041-     04 

.09 

:?r  :S* 

.06}-    .06} 

.05-    .06} 

.06-    .051' 

.091 

.06  -    .06} 

.05)-    .06 

June. 

.06-    .061 

.041-    .04 

.09-    .09 

.081-    .081 

.061-    .061 

.07 

July. 

.05'-    .051 

.061-    .06 

.09 

.081-    .09 

.061-    .06 

.071-    .08 

Aug. 

.04-    .05  1 

.06 

.091-    .09 

.08}-    .081 

.05}-    .06} 

.09 

Sept. 

.04-    .05  1 

.081-    .08 

.071-    .08 

.07}-    .07} 

.041-    .06 

.09 

Oct. 

.04  -    .04|' 
.041-    .041 

.081-     08 

.08-    .06} 

.06-    .061 

.06-    .05} 

.091-     09) 

Nov. 

.081 

.09-    .09} 

.071-    .08 

.061-    .061 

.091-     09} 

Dec. 

•^"^1 

to.  0666 

to.  0890 

10.0609 

to.  0616 

to.  0709 

Average. 

FBVITi  Apples,  snil-drled,  Sonttaem,  alired. 

[Plioe  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  ouotatiomi  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


tOLOsj-taosi 

t0.02  -tO.08 

to.  03  -to.  041 

to.  06  -to.  07 

to.  05  -to.  06 

fO.  081-80.04} 

Jan. 

.08-    .06 

.08-    .08  1 

.03-    .041 

.06-    .07 

.06-    .051 

.03-    .04) 

Feb. 

.08-    .03 

.011-    .03  1 

.03-    .041 

.061-    .071 

.06-    .051 

.03-    .04 

Mar. 

.08-    .03 

.011-    .03  ' 

.03-    .04) 

.06-    .071 

.04-    .06 

.03-    .08) 

X 

.08-    .OS 

.011-    -021' 

.021-    .04 

.06-    .071 

.01  -    .05 

.021-    .03) 

.08-    .08 
.08 

.02-    .021, 

.08-    .04 

.06-    .071 

.04-    .06 

.021-    .031 

June. 

.011-    .02)' 

.08-    .04 

.06-    .07 

.031-    .041 

a) 

July. 

.08 

.011-    .02)! 

.08-    .04 

.06-    .07 

.031-    -041 

a 

Aug. 

.08}-    .08 

.021-  .08i; 

.04-    .041 

.041-    .051 

.031-    .041 

.Oil-    .05) 

Sept. 

.02-    .08 

.021-    .04 

.04-    .06 

.04-    .051 

.03-    .04 

.04  -    .051 

Oct. 

.02-    .08 

.08-    .Oil' 

.041-    .06 

.OH-    .06 

.031-      Oil 

.04-    .051 

Not. 

.02-    .08 

.08  -     .Oil; 

.06-    .06 

.041-    .051 

.081-    .041 

.041-    .06 

Dec. 

tO.OS12 

to.  0067  1 

to.  0898 

to.  0610 

to.  0443 

to.  0410 

Average. 

FBCrrt  Cnmunts,  In  barrels. 

(Price  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


I 

•iiLoet-80.021 

.02* 
.021-  .02|| 
.02}-  .02j' 
.03-  .081 
.021-  .08  I 
.06)-  .081; 
.08}-  .081 
.08}-    .081 

.04  I 
.04}-  .041 
.04-    .04} 


•0.081- 
.081- 


011- 

at 


to.  03} 


^ 


.08} 
.08) 
.04 
Oil 
.05} 
.05} 
.05} 
.051 
.06 
.06} 
.06} 


to.  041 
.041 
.01} 
.04} 
.04} 
.041 
.044 
.041 
.041 
.06 


-to. 


tU.0827 


10.0479 


10.0580 


to.  0470 


to.  041 -to. 
.041- 
.041- 
.041- 
.041- 
.041- 
.06}  - 
.06«- 

.12  - 
.10}  - 
.101- 


t0.0720 


to.  09 -to.  101 

.09  -  .091 

.081-  .091 

.081-  .08) 

.07}-  .08) 

.09}-  .09) 

.09}-  .09,- 

.08}-  .09i 

.08)-  .08} 

.06  -  .06} 

.051-  .05} 

.06-  .061 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 
I  July. 
'  Aug. 

Sept. 
,  Oct. 
!  Nov. 

Dec. 


80.0831      Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— ConUnt 

rOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FRVIT:  Prnnea,  California,  In  koxes. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.  From  Januarjr,  1890,  to  April,  1891 
prices  are  for  608.  to  90s.:  In  May  and  June.  1891,  for  40h.:  from  October,  1891,toMay,  1892,  for6( 
968.,  and  from  .lune,  1K91.  to  December,  1901,  for  60s.  to  70».  QuotaUons  from  the  New  York  Jou 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


1891. 


Jan I    t0.07i-t0.07i 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.. 

Hay. 

June. 

July. 

AUB. 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov. 

Dec.. 


.071-    .08 
.09-    .09J 


.12i-    .13 

.121-    .13 

.121 

.121 


ATera«;e. 


to. 1068 


10.12 


1892. 


1894. 


UK. 


I 


10.11  -    .Hi     t0.08j-    .081 


t0.08}|    to.  12 -to.  1211    t0.07)-t0.07l 


.11  -  .11} 

.11  -  .11} 

.10-  .101 

.  10  -  .  101 


.08 
.081 


.081-  -081 

.08!-  .081 

.081-  .oei' 

.09-  .09li 

.081-  .09}, 

.101-  lit' 

.101-  lU 

.12i-  .121 

..12!-  .121 


.12-    .121| 
.12-    .121' 
.12-    .12}! 
.111-    .12  I 
.101-    .111 
.10-    .111 
.091-    .10 
.081-    .09 
.08 
.08 


.07} 
.07  -    .07} 
.06 


.071-    .071'        .12-    .12}.        .071-    .07}, 


.071- 


.07  - 
.07- 
.07}- 


.08! 

.071 

.071 

.07  , 

.07} 

.OT» 

.08 

.07}. 


to.o;- 

.07- 
.06}- 
.061- 
.05}- 
.05}- 
.061- 
.06}- 

.061- 


tO.lOOO  I 


$0.0995 


to.  1089  I 


t0.07SS 


PRVITi  Kalslns,  Callfomla,  Iiondon  layer. 

[I^ce  per  box  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Joan 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

»2.25-t2.75 

t2.20-«2.60 

tl.  25-11. 60 

tl.50-«1.75 

tl.lO-tl.40 

«1.46-l 

Feb 

2.00-  2.50 

1.80-2.25 

1.25-  1.50 

1.60-  1.75 

1.10-  1.30 

1.40- 

Mar 

2.00-  2.60 

1.80-2.25 

1.20-1.50 

1.76-2.00 

1.00-  1.20 

1.40- 

ASV::::::: 

2.00-2.50 

1.60-2.00 

1.10-  1.65 

1.76-  2.00 

.80-1.15 

2.25-  2.60 

1.40-  1.90 

1.10-1.65 

1.75-2.00 

1.10-  1.15 

1.50- 

June 

2.25-2.60 

1.40-  1.76 

1.10-  1.60 

1,66-2.00 

.95-1.10 

1.40- 

July 

2.25-2.40 

1.30-1.50 

1. 10-  1.50 

1.65-  1.80 

1.0^  1.10 

1.S5- 

Augr 

2.a'>-  2.40 

1.40-  1.50 

1.35-  1.75 

1.65-1.75 

1.05-1.10 

1.45- 

Sept 

2.26-2.40 

1.40-1.60 

1.30-  1.75 

1.50-  1.60 

l.OO-  1.10 

1.45- 

Oct 

2.40-2.50 

1.90-2.00 

1.40-  1.60 

1.50-  !.«.-> 

l.OO-  1.10 

1.45- 

Nov 

2. 40-  2. 50 

1.90-2.25 

1.75-2.10 

1.60-1.75 

1.50 

1.20- 

Dec 

2.40-2.60 

1.76-  2.00 

1.60-  1.85 

1.25-1.60 

1.40-  1.45 

.90- 

Average . 

t2.360l 

tl.802l 

tl.4688 

tl.TOOO 

tl.l642 

tl. 

0I.IIC08B:  4I°,nilxlnc. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  Y'ork  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

tl.80 
1.80 
t2.  OS- 2.10 
1.9.V2.00 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-1.75 
1.60-1.65 
1.60-1.65 
1.90-  1.95 
1.60-1.65 
1.50-  1.65 

tl.55  -«1.67l 
1.871-  1.40 
1.85  -  1.S71 
l.37t-  1.40 
1.50-  1.55 
1.40-  1.50 
l.W  -  1.55 
1.70-  1.75 
1.90  -  1.921 
1.75  -  1.80 
1.70  -  1.75 
1.60-1.65 

$1.55  A 

Feb 

! 

1  55  - 

Mar 

1 

1.60  - 

Apr 

MaV: :: :. 

1  60  - 

June 

July 

1.65- 

Aug 

1.55  - 

Sept 

1.J71- 
1.171- 

Oct 

Nov 

! 

1.ZH- 

Dec 

1 

Average . 

1 

$1.7625  '            fl.'iMe               «1 

1 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FKUITi  Pmnes,  Caliramla,  Im  boxea. 

[Price  per  pcnmd  in  Kew  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  January,  1890,  to  April,  1891,  the 
prices  are  for  OOs.  to  OOn.;  in  May  and  June,  1891,  for  40b.;  from  October,  1891,  to  May,  W32,  for  60ii.  to 
968.,  and  from  June,  1892,  to  December,  1901,  for  60a.  to  TOs.  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1816. 

1897. 

1898.     * 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.061-10. 06  J 

.«0.06i-t0.06 

•0.05  -to.  05} 

(10.051-80.06 

JO.  054-10. 051 

•0.06 -(0.054 

Jan. 

06i-    .061 

.05}-    .06 

.06-    .05 

.06-    .06 

.05J-    .064 

.04-    .051 

Feb. 

06-    .06) 

.064-    .06 

.05-    .06 

.05-    .06 

.05-    .05} 

.04-    .05 

Mar. 

05-    .06 

.05-    .08 

.05-    .06 

.05-    .06 

.05-    .05} 

.05-    .051 

^a'y. 

06-    .061 
05-    .06 

.05-    .05 

.05}-    .05 

.05-    .06 

.041-    .05 

.041-    .05 

.04-    .04 
.04}-    .04 

.05}-    .05 

.0&-    .054 

.05  -    .054 

.041-    .05 

June. 

05-    .05* 

.05-    .05 

.054 

.06 

.041-    .05 

July. 

05-    .06i 

.05-    .05 

.06-    .06 

.054 

.06 

.06} 

Aug. 

05-    .061 

.051-    .06 

.05}-    .05 

.054-    .051 

.05-    .051 

.Mi 

Sept. 

064-    .051 

.064 

.06}-    .06 
.06-    .06 

.064-    .051 

.06  -    .061 

.051 

Oct. 

.051-    .06 

.05}-    .054 

.05-    .054 

.051-    .06 

Nov. 

06-    .06i 

.051-    .051 

.06-    .06} 

.054-    .051 

.05}-    .051 

.054-    .061 

Dec. 

10.0681 

to.  0646 

•0.0644 

•0.0666 

to.  0622 

to.  0625 

Average. 

FKUIT:  Ratolna,  CallTomla,  Ijondom  larer. 

[Price  per  box  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


t0.90-«1.26 

•1.45-tl.SO 

fl.  3541.46 

tl.20-«1.3e 

•1. 40-^1. 60 

tl.S6-tl.40  1  Jan. 

.8^-    .96 

1.40-  1.50 

1.35-  1.46 

1.15-  1.40 

1.36-1.40 

1.28-1.40  '  Feb. 

.85-    .95 

1.35-  1.45 

1.25-  1.40 

1.10-1.26 

1.35-  1.40 

1.30-1.40     Mar. 

.80-    .90 

1.30-  1.40 

1.26-  1.40 

1.00-  1.15 

1.60 

1.28-1.46    Apr. 
1.30-1.40    Jlay. 

.90-  1.00 

1.30-  1.40 

1.25-  1.40 

1.10-  1.15 

1.60-  1.60 

.90-1.00 

1.35-1.40 

1.25-  1.40 

1.15 

1.60-  1.60 

1.30-  1.40    June. 

1.00 

1.25-1.50 

1.80- 1.40 

1.15 

1.40-1.46 

1.50-1.55 

July. 

1.00-  1.06 

1.25-1.40 

1.40-1.45 

l.l.V  1.35 

1.40-  1.45 

1.50 

Aug. 

1.00-1.16 

1.30-  1.50 

1.40-1.46 

1.15-  1.85 

1.40-1.45 

1.60-1.65 

Sept. 

1.10-1.15 

1.30-  1.50 

1.45-1.50 

1.50-1.60 

1.50-1.65 

1.45-  1.50 

Oct. 

1.15-  1.2S 

1.40-  1.60 

1.40-  1.55 

1.65-1.60 

1.75-1.95 

1.45-  l.JJO     Nov. 

1.20-  1.25 

1.40-  1.45 

1.40-1.60 

1.50- 1.60 

1.60-  1.70 

1.55-  1.65 

Dec. 
Average 

tl.0188 

tl.3979 

•1.3917 

•1.2833 

•1.5208 

•1.4417 

GLVOOSBt  41°4niIzlnK« 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 
Jounukl  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


•1.174-«1.20 

•l.O4-n.06 

•1.25 

•1.40 

•1.30 

•1.4541.80 

Jan. 

1.25-1.274 

1.04-  1.05 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.50 

Feb. 

1.26-1.274 

1.00 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

Mar. 

i.ao 

1.00 

1.30 

1.40 

•1.35-  1.45 

1.55 

^aV.      ■ 

1.161 

.95 

1.35 

J1.27-  1.30 

1.65-  1.70 

1.70 

1.15-1.174 

■  924 

1.40 

1.42 

1.70 

1.56 

June. 

1.06 

1.06-  1.074 

•1.16-  1.25 

1.42 

1.70 

1.56 

July. 

1.10 

1.60-1.70 

1.20-1.26 

1.37 

1..W 

1.76 

Aug. 

1.024-  1.06 

1.80 

1.25 

1.30-1.35 

1.55 

1.96 

Sept. 

1.124 

1.60 

1.25 

1.32 

1.45 

1.71-  1.76 

Oct. 

1.80 

1.25-  1.80 

1.46 

1.45-  1.47 

1.45 

1.65-  1.76 

Nov. 

1.05 

1.25-  1.30 

1.40 

1.27 

1.35-  1.40 

1.75-  1.76 

Dec. 

•1.1885 

•1.2190 

•1.3021 

•LS-WS 

•1.4875 

•1.6458 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continaed. 
FOOD,  fire.— Continued. 
IjARDi  Prime  contntet. 

[Price  per  ponnd  In  New  York  on  Tueaday  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  Uh 
New  York  Produce  Excnange.J 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

188S. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

to.  06121 
.06171 
.06271 
.06221 

to.  0627)-.  0630 

.06171-.  0620 

.0607)-.  0610 

.0605 

to.  0640  -0643 

.odwi-ofieo 

.0667)-.  0672) 
.0677)-.  0680 

to.  1105 -1110 
.1115 
.1105 

.1145-1165 
.1200 
.1235 
.1290 
.1315 

.1295-1305 
.1300 
.1220 
.1230 
.1160 

to.  0840 

to.  06421- 0645 

.08.TQ 

.08171 

.0800 

.0780 

.0780 

.0600 

.0760-0770 

.  07321- 074.S 

.07121-.  0715 

.0700 

.0750 

to.  0705 -0710 

.0720  -072S 

.0702)-.  0710 

.0690 

.0662)-.  0677 

Feb 

Mar 

If0.0ti20  -06221 

.06171-.  0620 

.0615 

.06121 

.0626-06271 

.OMO -06421 

.0647^.0650 

.06621 

.06071 

.0595  -06971 

.0690 

.0590  -.05921 

.06021-.  0607) 

.06121 

.0655 

.0695  -0?25 

.0700 

.0685 

.07021-0705 

.06971 

.0696 

.0675  -0677) 

.0685-06871 

.0682)-.  0686 

.0677) 

.0677) 

.0672)-.  0676 

.06.57) 

.0647) 

.0660 

.06521 

.06471-.  0660 

.06521 

.0647) 

.0680 

.0685 

.0682)-.  0685 

.0670 

.0672 

.0690-0697 

.0895-0700 

.07271-0738 

Apr 

.0660 
.0650 
.06721 
.06671 
.0660 
.0666-0670 
.0660 
.06421 
.0630 

.0980 
.1000-1020 
.1006-1010 
.1032)-.10G0 

.0740 
.0796-0806 
.0816-0825 

.0600 

.0725  -07a 
.0726 

.rnit 

.0721 

May 

.0680-06821 
.06721 

.0672)-.  0675 
.0652) 

.0647)-.  0660 
.0652)-.  0655 

.0690 
.0657)-.  0662) 
.0667)-.  0670 

.0660 
-.0665-0667 
.0680 -.0685 
.  0706  -.  0707) 

.1082)-.  1040 
.1100-1125 
.1082)-.  1100 
.1096 
.1070 
.1030 
.1020 
.1000 
.U99U 

.0795  -06OO 
.0785 
.0770 

.0730  -0740 
.0720 

.0696-0700 

.0700-0712) 
.0700 
.0710 

.otat 

.OSM 

.am 

June 

.0620 
.0612)-.  0615 

.0610 
.0602)-.  0606 

.0657) 
.0635-0637) 
.0656  -0667) 
.06321 
.0640 
.06471-0666 
.0650  -06621 
.06K)-.0675 
.0682)-.  0686) 

.0681 

.0671 
.0671 

.ono-oer7 

July 

.o.Wi-oeoo 

.0610  -06121 
.06121 
.06021 

.0635  -06371 

.0645 

.  .06421 

.06471-.  0660 
.0650 

.0746-0762) 
.0760  -0766 
.0752)-.  0755 
.0762)-.  0765 

.0976 
.1030 
.0976 
.1010 

.0?^0 
.0740  -074S 
.0730 
.0720 
.0730 
.0765 
.0790 
.0795 
.0640  -0646 

.0671 
.0661 
.065 
.066 

.0667)- oee 

.0040-064 
.065 
.063 

Aug 

.0685 
.06771-0686 
.06871-.  0690 
.0677)-.  0681 

.0765 
.0826  -08471 
.0832)-.  0840 
.0800-0815 
.0800  -08021 
.075')-0760 
.0770  -0775 
.0770-0775 

.0615 

.0726-0900 
.0612) 
.0900 
.0900 
.0660 

.0645-0850 
.09121 
.1000 
.1025 

Sept 

.06421-0646 
.0615-06471 

.06471 
.0640-0645 

.0640 
.06471-0650 

.0640 
.0662)-.  0665 

.06671 

.0702) 
.0730  -0740 

.0735 
.0715-07171 
.0706  -.07121 

.0706 
.0676-0685 
.0660-06671 
.0660  -.06521 

.0900 

.0980 

.0980 

.0690-0895 

.0625-063 
.061 
.062 

.0617)-.  063 

Oct 

.0865 

.0855 

.0676 

.0920  -09271 

.1000-1006 
.1020-1026 
.1020 
.1060 
.1060 
.10121 
.09621 
.0666 
.0690-0900 

.0837)-.  0860 
.0795 
.0790 
.0760 

.0780-0735 

.0717)-.  0720 
.0760 

.0746  -0747) 
.0786 

.0625 -OtS 
.061 
.061 
.OH 
.061 

Not 

.0645  -06471 
.0635  -06371 
.06121-.  0615 
.0630 -.06321 

.06271 
.0645-06471 
.06571-.  0660 
.0642)-.  0660 

.09121 
.0975 
.0975 
.1075 

.1015-1028 
.1016 
.1000 

.10371-.  1040 
.1065 

.061 
.OSS 
.06( 

Dec 

.OS171-.0620 

.0600-06061 

.0606-0610 

.06021 

.0620 

.0640  -06421 

.0647) 

.0642) 

.0645-06471 

.0635 

.0865-0670 

.0870 

.0800 

.0840  -0845 

.0730  -0787) 
.0715 
.0716 
.0700 

.06824-.  OM 
.06! 
.ON 
.ON 
<EI 

Averane . 

to.  0638 

to.  0660 

to.  0771 

to.  1030 

to.  0773 

•0.0S 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  (COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

liABDt  Prime  contraet. 

(Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Ezcnange.] 


1    1886. 

1897. 

1888. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

1     10.0666 

IO.O4071 

10.0510 

to.  0690 

to.  06171 

•0.0730 

Jan. 

1      .0670 

.0420 

to.  0500 -.0605 

.0676 

.0616 

to.  0766-  .0760 

1      .0600 

.0425 

.0800 -.0605 

.0685 

.0630 

.0780 

.0605 

«).0420  -.0426 

.0610  -.0515 

.0600 
.0690 
.0686 

.0626 
.0610 
.0640 

.0760-  .0766 

.0775-  .0780 

.0775 

.osw' 

".'oioo'-.'oios' 

.'OMO' 

Feb. 

.06721 

.0400 

.0525 

.0676 

.06371 

.0780 

.0675 

.0405 

.0540 

.0650 

.0636 

.0770 

.05674 

.0415 

.05471 

.0660 

to.  06021-.  06071 

.0778-  .0785 

«0iO566-  .0670 

.0425 

.0640 

.0665 

.06121 

.0776 

Mar. 

.«MO-.0665 

.04321 

.05371 

to.  0666 -.0660 

.0630 

.0790 

1  .0555-  .05571 

.0445 

.05321 

.0646 

.0635 

.0815 

.06IO-.0642( 

.04371-.  0440 

.05371-.  0640 

.0666 

.0660 

.0840 

.0580 

.0445 

.0520 -.05221 

.0730 

.(M30 

.0555  -.05571 

.'ooo' 

".'6685'-.'6696' 

.0870- .0875 

Apr. 

.(tt2&-  .0630 

.0440 

.0640 -.0545 

.0660 

.0736 

.0865 

.0615- .0520 

.0440 

.0545  -.0560 

.0660 

.0770 

.0880- .0865 

.WOO-  .0505 

.0140 

.0695 -.0600 

.0660 

.0750 

.0850 

.0845 

.0886-  .0640 

.0606' 

'.oijs-.oiso' 

.'oeiS' 

".6546'-.' 06421 

."6760' 

May. 

.0485 

.0425 

.0620 

.0626 

.0716 

.0820 

.0485 

.0410 

.0700 

.0636 

.0786 

.0850 

.0450 

.0895 

.0660 
.0645 
.0825 

.0686 
.0626 
.0630 

.0720 
.0710 
.0710 

.0636-. 0840 

.wwi 

.0386' 

.*0845' 

June. 

.0440 

.0380 -.0385 

.0600 

.0680 

.0700 

.0886 

.0446 

.0385 -.0390 

.0610 

.0630 

.06871 

.0900 

.0430-  .0435 

.0385 -.0890 

.0676 

.06271 

.0700  -.0706 

.0900 

.0420-  .0125 

.0425 
.(M15-.0420 

.0410 

.'6555' 

.'OMO' 

".'67i5'-'6726' 

.'0885' 

July. 

.OI0O-.0406 

.0406 -.0110 

.0680 

.0660 

.0715 

.0870-  .0875 

.«BJO 

.0440 

.0585 

.0670 

.0700 

.0875- .0880 

.0640 

.0440 

.0575 

.0666 

.0710 
•  .07171 

.0900 
.0890-  .0896 

.MM- .0860 

.'oiso' 

.'0666' 

"".'6666' 

.0715 -.07171 

.0895 

Aug. 

.0860-  .0367) 

.0155 -.0460 

.0650 

.06671 

.0696  -.0700 

.0910 

.0S85 

.0480 

.0656 

.0660 

.0705  -.0710 

.0910 

.08774 

.0495 
.0600 
.0520 

.06371 
.0660 
.0606 

.06621 
.0660 
.0660 

.0710 

.0920 

'.mm 

".'^i^.07i5" 

'.im 

Sept. 

.oaeo 

.0486 

.0626 

.0560 

.0725 -.0730 

.0970 

.oae 

.0600 

.0510 

.0566 

.0745 

.1000- .1006 

.«E»-. 08021 

.0480 

.0625 

.0570 

.0750  -.0765 

.1086 

.0415-  .0U7t 
.0446 

.'oiao' 

.'6565' 

.0696' 

.'6775' 

".'ioso^'.'ioee' 

Oct 

.0410 

.0165 

.06171 

.06771-.  0580 

.0770 -.0780 

.1015 

.0472i 

.0470 

.0685 

.0660 

.0720 

.0980 

.0465 

.0460 

.06321 

.06671 
.0666 

.0660 

-.0960 
.0910 
.0886 

'.Ha 

.'oies' 

.'oeao' 

Not. 

.0460 

.0462} 

.06821 

.06321 

.0746 

.0690 

.0416 

.0445 -.0460 

.06121 

.0685 

.0765 

.0910 

.0425 

.0445 

.0445 

.0450 -.0456 

.0635 
.0620 
.0635 

.0640 

.0745 

.09471 

.'6428' 

.'6555' 

.0745' 

.'09871 

Deo. 

.0U5 

.0456 -.0460 

.0540 

.06671 

.0760 

.1026 

.0U6 

.0480 

.0680 

.05621 

.0736 

.10221 

.04l2t 

.0480 -.0486 

.0665 

.0680 

.0730 

.1080 

.oSm 

.10221 

I0.04» 

<0.(M41 

(0.0552 

to.  0666 

to.  0690 

(0.0886 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continuei 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

JIIEAI<<  Com,  line  irhite. 

[Price  per  bag  oJ  100  pounds  In  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month:  quotation*  from  the  New  Yo 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Conunerclal  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

7 

1891. 
$1.32-«1.34 

1892. 

1893. 

1 

1894. 

IBK. 

.Tan 

tO.93-tO.96 

»1.20-»1.25 

*1.10 

$1.00 

$1.2 

Feb 

.90-    .9.^ 

1.33-  1.34 

1.15-  1.18 

$1.14-  1.16 

$0.95-    .97 

1.1 

Mar 

.»t8-    .92 

\.S!> 

1.18 

1. 12-  1. 15 

1.03-  1.05 

$1.10-1.: 

iSV::::::: 

.a.s-   .92 

1.64 

1.15 

1.12 

1.03-  1.06 

1.10-  1. 

.97-  1.00 

1.69 

1.10-  1.12 

1.16-  1.18 

1.00-  1.05 

1. 

June 

.99 

1.60 

1.22 

1.12 

.98-  1.00 

1.18-1.: 

July 

.9!>-    .98 

1.45-  l..V> 

•  1.26-  1.28 

1.08-  1.10 

1.05 

1. 

Aug 

1.12 

1.45-  1.48 

1.25 

i.av  1.10 

1.20 

I.lS-l. 

Sept 

1.14-  1.15 

1.48-  1.52 

1.28 

1.05-  1.06 

1.32-  1.39 

1.1 

Oct 

1  21-  1.2(i 

1.30-  1.32 

1.20-  1.22 

1.10 

1.25-  1.26 

.! 

Nov 

1.27-  1.32 

1.45 

1. 12-  1. 14 

1.05-  1.06 

1.27-  1.80 

.89-    .' 

Dec 

1.32-  l.»l 

1.50-  1.55 

1.10-  1.11 

l.W-  1.05 

1.22-  1.23 

.( 

Average . 

«1.0613 

»1.474« 

»:.  1921 

$1.1013 

$1.1188 

$1,075 

niEAI<t  Com,  line  yelloir. 

[Price  per  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  Y< 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan .... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

Hay... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 


Average . 


t0.91-t0.95 

.90-    .93 

.85-    .88 

.86-    .88 

.92-    .97 

.91-    .94 

.90-    .92 

1.07 

1.12-  1.15 

1.16-  1.21 

1.22-  1.24 

1.24-  1.29 


$1.0200 


$1.30-$1.32 
1.31-  1.33 
1.33-1.35 
1.60 
1.67-  1.68 
1.5.=)-  1.60 
1.4&-  I.M 
1.40-1.43 
1.48-  1.52 
1.30-  1.32 
•  1.45 
1.80-  1.56 


$1.4579 


$1.20-$1.25 
1.15 
1.14 
1.0) 

1.05-  1.06 
1.20 

1.29-  1.25 

1.20-  1.25 
1.23 

1.18-  1.20 

1.09-  1.12 

1.10-  1.14 


$1.1608 


$1.10 

$1.14-  1.16 

1.12-  1.18 

1.12 

1.12-  1.14 

1.10 

l.Ofr-  1.10 

1.02-  1.06 

1.08-  1.04 

1.10 

1.01-  1.02 

.96-  1.00 


$1.0833 


$0.92-10.96 

.90-    .91 

.98-  1.00 

.96-    .96 

.96-    .98 

.92-    .96 

.96-    .98 

1. 10-  1. 12 

1.30-  1.32 

1.20-  1.22 

1.28-  1.27 

1.20 


$1.0629 


$1.1 

l.( 

$1.06-  1.1 

1.10-1.1 

1.1 

L18- 1.; 
1.: 

1.06-1. 

i.( 


$1.06 


r 
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Table  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continaed. 

«IIIBAI<i  Com,  flne  vrUte. 

[Price  per  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotattona  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901.' 

Month. 

•0.90 

10.80 

10.85 

t0.94-t0.96 

to.  to 

tl.05 

Jan. 

.92 

10.75-    .78 

.s?i 

.96-    .97 

.96 

1.06 

Feb. 

10.87-     .90 

.75-    .78 

.96 

.97-  1.00 

t0.97»-  1.00 

1.05 

Mar. 

.90 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07i 

JdSy. 

.86-    .90 

.80 

tO.90-    .92 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07J 

.75-    .76 

.80 

.98-    .96 

.97 

.96-  1.00 

1.12i 

June 

.78 

.80-    .85 

.80 

.98 

1.05-  1.07 

tl.  00- 1.05 

July. 

.77-    .78 

.85-    .90 

.85 

.90-    .96 

1.06 

1.30 

Aug. 

.ea-  .65 

.88-    .90 

.85-    .87 

.96 

1.05 

1.S7J 

Sept. 

.78-    .75 

.85-    .88 

.84 

.96 

1.05 

1.40 

Oct. 

.80 

.80-    .82 

.90 

.90-    .95 

1.06 

1.40 

Nov. 

.78-    .7» 

.84-    .85 

.90-    .92 

.90-    .96 

1.05 

1.45 

Dec. 

to.  8129 

to.  81 58 

to.  8821 

to.  9664 

tl.0115 

tl.l979 

Average. 

JHEALt  Com,  flne  rellowr. 

[Price  per  bag  of  100  poanda  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bullean.] 


to.  80 

t0.72-t0.74 

to.  85 

t0.»4-t0.96 

to.  85 

tl.06 

Jan. 

.89 

.70-    .71 

.85 

.96-    .96 

.90 

1.06 

Feb. 

t0.8S-    .86 

.70 

.90 

.97-  1.00 

.96 

1.05 

Mar. 

.90 

.70 

.85 

.96 

1.00 

1.07J 

Apr. 
May. 

.80-    .86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

1.07t 

.75-    .76 

.76 

.90 

.96 

■  96 

1.12i 

June. 

.78 

.75-    .80 

.75 

.88 

tl.0S-  1.06 

tl.  00- 1.05 

July. 

.78-    .78 

.80-    .85 

.80 

.90-    .92i 

1.06 

1.80 

Aug. 

.62-    .63 

.88-    .86 

t0.80-    .82 

.85-    .90 

1.00 

1.85 

Sept. 

.78-    .75 

.80-    .85 

.82-    .84 

.90 

1.06 

1.S5 

Oct. 

.80 

.75-    .77 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.S6 

Nov. 

.74-    .75 

.to 

.86-    .87 

.^    .96 

1.06 

1.46 

Dec. 

to.  7861 

t0.76S3 

to.  8468 

to.  9278 

to.  9908 

tl.1875 

Average. 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned, 
POOD,  ETC.— Continaed. 
nnSAT  t  Bacon,  alioit  el«ar  aides,  nmoked,  packed. 

[Price  per  pound  In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qootaUona  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 


Month. 


}8W. 


1891. 


1892. 


.L 


18»4. 


1895. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr., 


May. 


June  , 


July. 


Auk  ■ 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not  . 


Dec. 


to. 


05M0. 
.OBI- 
.06^ 
.08- 


.061- 

■.^ 

■.^ 
.051- 
.061- 
.06J- 


.06}- 
.051- 
.051- 
.05}- 


:ai|: 
:S{: 


.08- 
.061- 
.06}- 


lo.a6Mo.o5i 

.06- 
.05J- 
.05}- 


Aveiage . 


to.  0608 


.051- 
.05}- 
.05}- 
.05}- 
.06}- 
.05}- 
.06}- 
.06}- 
.06}- 
.06}- 
.07}- 

.07}- 


.07- 
.06J- 
.06}- 
.06}- 


.06}- 
.06}- 
.06J- 
.06}- 
.06}- 
.07- 
.07- 
.07}- 
.07}- 


.07}- 
.07}- 
.07}- 
.07}- 


.07}- 
.08}- 
.08}- 
.08  - 
.08J- 
.08}- 
.08}- 
.07}- 
.07}- 


.07}- 

.07J- 
.07^ 


.071- 

.ooS- 

.06}- 

:1S!: 


to. 


06}- 


06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
06}- 
061- 
06}- 
06|- 


06}- 
06}- 

St 

07}- 
07}- 
08- 


08}- 
08}- 
08J- 
08}- 


08}- 
09}- 
09}- 
09- 
08}- 
08}- 
08}- 
08}- 
08}- 


08}- 

09} 

09} 


09i- 
09}- 
09- 
08}- 
09}- 
09}- 
09}- 
09}- 
09}- 


06} 


06} 


K.09}-f0. 
.10}- 
.10}- 
.10}- 

.nt- 

•"{- 
.11!- 

U}- 

.11}- 
.11}- 
.11}- 

.lit 


.10}- 
.10}- 
.10}- 

.11  - 


.11}- 
.111- 
.11}- 

.12- 
.11  - 
.11  - 
.10}- 
.10}- 
.10}- 


.10- 
.10- 
.10- 
.10- 


.10- 
.09}- 
.09}- 
.09}- 
.10}- 
.10- 
.10- 
.11}- 
.111- 


.11  - 
.11  - 
.10}- 
.10}- 
.10}- 
.10- 
.09}- 
.08}- 
.08}- 


10.0699 


to.  0787 


.08- 
.07}- 
.07}- 
.07}- 


tO.07}-t0.O7} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07}-  .08 

.07-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07J-  .07} 

.06}-  .07' 

.07  -  .07} 

.07  -  .07} 

.07-  .07} 

.07  -  .07} 

.06)-  .06) 

.06}-  .06} 


10} 
10} 
0}l 

''I 

1}I 

i 

1) 
I 
1 
1 


.06}-  .06} 

.06}-  .07} 

.07}-  .06 

.07}-  .08 


10} 


t0.10«8 


.071-  .08 

.07  -  .07} 

.07-  .07} 

.06}-  .07} 

.06}-  .07} 

.06}-  .07} 

.06}-  .07} 

.06}-  .07| 
.07 


:07} 
.0?! 


.07  -  .07} 

.07-  .07} 

.07-  .071 

.07  -  .07}| 

.07-  .07} 

.07}-  .08  I 

.08}-  .08}' 

.08}-  .08}; 

.08}-  .08} 


.08}-  .09 

.09  -  .09}! 

.09}-  .09}: 

.081-  .08} 


.08}-  .OS} 

.08}-  .08} 

.071-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 

.07}-  .07} 


.07} 

.07} 
■  07} 

.06} 


to.  0751 


» 


■^ 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— ConUnaed. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

MBAT  t  Baeon,  abort  «Iear  aldea,  unoked,  packed. 

[Price  per  poond  in  Chlcagro  on  Tuesday  of  earb  week;  quotatfom  from  the  D&lly  Trade  Bulletin.] 


1886. 


1W7. 


«)LOU-«>.Ot>i 
.061-  .061 
.0C|-  .061 
.061-    .064 


06i-    .OM 
«*-    .05j 


041-  Oo 

04|-  .06 

04i-  .041 

04t-  .041 


041-  .041 

041-  .Ml 

Oil-  .frti 

041-  .OH 

041-  -Oil 

041-  .041 

04i-  .Ot| 

041-  .041 

04-  .011 


041-  041 

041-  .041 

041-  .06 

oil-  .041 

Oii^  .041 

041-  .041 

041-  .04[ 

041-  -  ' 
041- 


;i 


•0.0494 


04i-IO. 
Wi- 
04}- 
041- 


041- 
041- 
041- 
06- 

^ 
061- 

SH: 

061- 

061- 
051- 
061- 


051- 
051- 
051- 
061- 


06J- 


061- 
06t- 


061- 

04f- 
041- 
041- 
041- 


10.0641 


1898. 


I0.041-I0.04I 
.061-  -0&} 
.06}-  .061 
.061-    .061 


Ot)-  .061 

061-  .061 

071-  .07} 

06J-  .061 

061-  .061 

^:^ 

06}-  .061 

06}-  .06}! 


IO.a6MO.05) 

.061-  .06! 

.051-  .05} 

.06}-  .06 

.061-  .06 

.05J-  .06 

.061-  -051 

.051-  .0^ 

.061-  -051 

.061-  061 

.061-  ■(»* 

.061-  .OM 

.051-  .051 


061-  .06}! 

061-  .061; 

061-  .06}! 

061-  .0611 


.1. 


061-  .061 

061-  .06 

06-  .0611 

06)-  .06 


06-    .06{ 
06- 
061- 
051-    .06 


061-  .051 

061-  .061 

051-  .051 

051-  .051 

051-  06} 

061-  -051 

061-  .05} 

^■:^ 


to.  0606 


051-  .061 

05|-  .05] 

061-  .051 

061-  .061 


061-  .061 

061-  .051 

061-  .061 

051-  .05} 

061-  .05} 

051-  .061 

061-  .051 

051-  .051 

051-  .051 


061-  .051 

061-  .06 

06}-  .06} 

06)-  .06} 


06-  .06} 

06-  .06} 

06}-  .06 

061-  .05) 

051-  .05) 

051-  .06) 

051-  .05) 

061-  .05) 

051-  .05) 


061-  .06) 

06}-  .06 

06}-  .06} 

06)-  .06} 


10.0588 


1900. 


to. 


06}-t0.061 
06} 

06}; 

06}' 
061] 
061 
06) 
06) 
061 
061 
06} 
061 
061 


07- 
07}- 
08- 
06- 


075- 
071- 
071- 
07j- 
071- 
07|- 
07j- 
07}- 
071- 


071- 
071- 
071- 
071- 
08- 
08}- 
08}- 
071- 
071- 


071- 


081- 
09- 
08}- 

071- 
071- 
071- 
08- 


071- 


1901. 


t0.07|-t0.071 

071-  .07r 

08)-  .  ' 

08-  . 

08  -  .08] 

08  -  .08; 

08- 


06 


09 


to.  0762 


08}-  .09 
091-  .09i 
09)-  .09> 
.09} 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June, 


09  -  .09    July. 

09-  .09  ' 

09  -  .09 

09-  .09 

09  -  .09 

081-  .09 

061-  .08} 

09}-  .091 

0^  .09} 


091-  .09} 

091-  .091 

091-  .09} 

091-  .10 


09- 
09}- 
09}-    .09{ 


Aug. 


SepL 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 


to.  0801       Avera^ 
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Table  I.- WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

.  IHEAT:  Bacon,  Bbort  rib  Bidea,  amoked,  packed. 

[Price  per  pound  In  Chicago  on  Tuexday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.          1          1893. 

1 

18M. 

1896. 

Jan 

l0.05}-«).05} 
.05)-    .05) 
.05)-    .05) 
.05)-    .06 

t0.05)-«0.06) 
.05}-    .06 
.05)-    .06) 
.06)-    .06} 

.06}  -    .061 
.06!-    .06} 

t0.09}-«0.09} 
.101-    .10} 
.10}-    .10} 
.10}-    .10) 
.10}-    .11 
.10}-    .11 
.11  -    .11 
.11)-    .11 
.11  -    .11 
.11}-    .11 
.11-    .11 
.10}-    .11 
.10}-    .10) 

to.  07  -to.  07} 
.07  -    .07} 
.07}-    .08 
.07-    .07) 
.07}-    .07} 
.07-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 

iSIt  :lSi 

to. 

06f-to.oe 

06}-  .06 
06-  .06 
06}-  .06 
06,-    .« 

Feb 

Mar 

.05}-    .05} 
.05}-    .05 
.05}-    .05 
.05}-    .05 
.05}-    .05 
.05)-    .05 
.051-    .05 
.051-    .05 

.05}-    .05} 
.05}-    .05} 
.05)-    .05} 
.(»}-    .05} 
.05i-    .05) 
.05)-    .05} 
.05-    .06 
.06}-    .06) 
.06  -    .06} 
.06-    .06) 
.07  -    .07} 
.07}-    .07) 
.07}-    .07} 

.06)  -    .06} 
.06)  -    .06) 

!06)  -    !06} 
.06}  -    .06) 
.06}  -    .06) 

.06    -    .06) 
.06    -    .06} 
.06}-    .06} 

05  -  .0( 
06}-  .Of 
06-  .0< 
06-  .0« 
05)-  .Of 
06}-  .0( 
08}-  .01 
06t-    .01 

Apr 

.05}-    .05 
.05)-    .05 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06  -     06 

.ioi^  .io  1     .i»f  .06} 

.10}-    .10          .OaL    .06) 
.101-    .10)1        .07)-    .08 
.10)-    .10          .07}-    .07) 

07}-  .O' 
07  -  .0 
07  -  .0 
07}-  .0 
06}-    .0 

May 

.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.05J-    .06 

.06}-    .07 
.06}-    .06} 

.06}  -    .06} 
.06}  -    .06 
.06    -    .06 
.06    -    .06 
.06}  -    .07 
.07    -    .07 
.07    -    .07 
.07    -    .07 
.07    -    .08 

.10}-    .11} 
.10)-    .11} 
.10)-    .11} 
.12-    .12) 
.10)-    .11 
.10}-    .11 
.10-    .10) 
.  10  -    .10} 
.10-    .10} 

.07}-    .07) 
.07-    .07 
.07-    .07 
.06}-    .07 
.06}-    .07 
.06}-    .07 
.06}-    .07 
.06}-    .07 
.07-    .07 

07  -  .0 
07-  .0 
07  -  .0 
07  -    .0 

June 

.051-    .05) 
.05)-    .05) 
.05}-    .05) 
.05}-    .05) 

.06}-    .06} 
.06-    .06) 
.06-    .06) 
.06-    .06) 
.06-    .06) 
.06-    .07 
.06  -    .07 
.07  -    .07) 
.07  -    .07) 

07  -  .0 
061-    .0 

July 

.05}-    .05) 
.05}-    .«>} 
.05)-    .05} 
.05}-    .05) 
.05}-    .06 
.05)-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 

.08A-    .08} 
.08    -    .061 
.08    -    .08} 
.08)  -    .06) 

.09}-    .10 
.09}-    .10 
.09-    .09} 
.09  -    .09} 

.07  -    .07} 
.07-    .07} 
.07  -    .07) 
.07-    .07} 
.07-    .07 
.07}-    .07 
.08-    .08} 
.06}-    .08) 
.08}-    .081 

07}-  .0 
07}-  .0 
06}-  .0 
061-  .0 
06}-    .0 

Aug 

.07)-    .07) 
.07)-    .07) 
.17}-    .07) 
.07}-    .07) 

.08}-    .08) 
.08;  -    .09 
.09    -    .09 
.08)  -    .08 
.08)  -    .08 
.08)  -    .08 
.08}  -    .08 
.081  -    .081 
.08}  -    .08} 

.09-    .09} 
.08J-    .08) 
.08i-    .08} 
.09-    .09} 
.09  -    .09} 
.09)-    .10 
.09}-    .10 
.11}-    .11} 
.11}-    .11} 

06)-  .0 
06)-  .0 
06)-  .0 
06}-    .0 

Sept 

.05}-    .06 
.05)-    .06 
.06-    .06} 
.05*-    .05! 
.05-    .05} 
.05-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06}-    .06} 
.061-      06} 

.07 
.08 
.08 
.07 
08 

-  .07) 

-  .08) 

-  .081 

-  .08 

.08}-    .08) 

.08.-    .09 

-  .08}-    .09 

.08}-    .08} 

06}-  .0 
06-  .0 
06-  .0 
06-    .0 

Oct 

.061-    .08! 
.08-    .08} 
.071-    .07} 
.07}-    .07) 

.08}  -    .08} 
.08)  -    .09 
.08}  -    .09 
.06}  -    .09 

.11  -    .11} 
.10)-    .11 
.10}-    .11 
.10}-    .10} 

.09}-    .09} 
.08}-    .09 
.08-    .08 

.06-    .08} 
.mr-    .08 
.07  -    .07 
.071-    .07 
.07-    .07 
.07}-    .07 
.07-    .07 
.07}-    .07 
.07}-    .07 

06}-  .C 
06-  .0 
061-  .0 
06}-  .C 
061-    .C 

Nov 

.66|^    .06.' 
.06}-    .06} 
.05)-    .06 
.05}-    .06 

.07)-    .07} 
.06)-    .07 
.06)-    .07 
.07  -    .071 

.06)-    .09 
.08}  -    .09 
.06)  -    .08} 
.08}  -    .06) 
.09    -    .09} 

!091  -    '.OH 

06l-  .0 
wi-  .« 
064-  -C 
06}-    .0 

Dec 

.05)-    .06 
.05}-    .05) 
.05-    .05} 
.05}-    .05) 
.05}-    .Wi) 

.07  -    .07' 
.06}-    .061 
.06  -    .06} 
.06}-    .06) 
.06-    .061 

.07)-    .08 
.07}-    .07) 
.07}-    .07) 
.07-    .07) 

.06}-    .07 
.06}-    .07 
.06-    .07 
.06-    .06} 

06}-  .« 
06-  .« 
0«J-  .« 
041-  .C 
04  -    .« 

■ 

Average. 

to.  0686 

JO.  0681                JO.  0764 

to.  1010 

to.  0786 

to.  OSS 
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Tabi^  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901 —Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

IHBATt  Baeon,  abort  rib  aldea,  amoked,  packed. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Trade  Bulletin.] 


1886. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 
iO.061-t0.061 

1901. 

Month. 

I0.05HO-<»1 

t0.04M0.04} 

•a.04|-t0.04|    to 

051-JO 

05} 

to.  071-10.071 

Jan. 

.051- 

.06» 

.041- 

.04 

.0&|- 

:8t! 

061- 

05 

.05- 

.06 

.071- 

.07 

.064- 

.06) 

.041- 

.04 

.0&|— 

051- 

05 

.05- 

.06 

.08- 

.08 

.061- 

.061 

.041- 

.01 

.051.- 

.051 

051- 
051- 

05 
05 

.05- 
.06- 

.06 
.061 

.07- 
.07- 

.08 
.08 

"■■■."os":' 

.06} 

■■■.oif-' 

.M} 

"".OSH 

.05} 

051- 

05 

.06- 

.061 

.07- 
.07  - 

.08 

Feb. 

.06- 

.06i 

.0«- 

.041 

.05- 

.06 

05- 

051 

.06- 

.061 

.08 

■  Obh- 

.06 

.041- 

.041 

.06  - 

.06} 

0^- 

05} 

.06- 

.06} 

.07- 

.08 

.05}- 

.06 

.011- 

.04} 

.06- 

.06} 

05}- 

05 

.06- 

:^ 

.07- 

.08 

.061- 

.051 

.041- 

.05 

.06  - 

:IS 

^ 

05} 

.06- 

.07- 

.08 

Mar. 

.06- 

.06 

.05- 

.051 
.05 

.06- 

m 

.06- 
.06- 

.061 

.08  - 

.08} 
.08| 

.06- 

.06 

.051- 

.05- 

.06 

05}- 

05 

.061 

.084- 

,06|— 

.05 

.051- 

.06 

.05- 

.06 

051- 

05} 

.06  - 

.06} 

.081- 

.081 

•^ 

.05 
.05 

.05 

.05  - 

.05} 

.05 

.05- 

.05} 

oih 

051 

".W}-' 

."06! 

■■■■.os}^' 

'.<)»' 

Apr. 

.06 
.06 

.051 

.05- 

.05} 

051- 

05} 

.071- 

.07} 

.08- 

.09 

;o5- 

;05J- 

:S^1 

.05- 

.06 

051- 

^ 

.07}- 

.07} 

.08- 

.09 

.041- 

.05 

.051- 

.06h 

.061 

051- 

.07}- 

.07} 

.08- 
.08- 
.08- 

.08} 
.09 
.09 

■■"."wi-' 

■.oii 

"".(Jbf 
.05- 

.'06 

■■■■.oei^' 

.■oei"" 

051^  ■ 

05 

.....^... 

."07 

May. 

.041- 

.041 

.06 

.061- 

.061 

05}- 

05 

.07i- 

.m\- 

.07 

.08- 

.06} 

■  Mh 

.041 

.06- 
.06- 

.06 

•071- 

.07 
.06 

06- 

05 

.07 

.08- 

.08} 

.o*t- 

.041 

.06 

.06}-- 

06- 

06 

.07- 

.07 
.07 

.08- 

.06} 

.061- 

.06 

05  - 

05 

.071- 

.....„„. 

"".'oif^' 

■.'oii 

.....„.„ 

.■65} 

.061 

05- 

05 

.07- 

.07 

."osi 

June. 

.04- 

.04) 

.04{- 

.06 

.06}- 

.06} 

0^ 

05 

.07- 

.07 

.09 

-W- 

.041 

.04- 

.05 

.061— 

.061 

06|- 

06 

.07  - 

.07 
.07 

!08}- 

.09  1 

.04  - 

.041 

.04- 

.05 

.061- 

.061 

051- 

05 

.071- 

.08!- 

.09  1 

.01  - 
.01  - 

.041 

.05  - 

.05 

.041 

.05- 

.05 

■■■■.65}^" 

.06 

osi-' 

051 

.....^„. 

.07 

"".i»h-' 

.6^1  July. 

.04  - 

.041 

.05- 

.05 

.06- 
.06- 

.061 

05}- 

05! 

.071- 

.07 

.08}- 

.ORJ 

.04- 

.OIJ 

.041- 

.05 

.061 

05}- 

06 

.071- 

.07 

•SS!" 

.08i, 

.08- 

.04 

.05i- 

.051 

.06- 

.061 

05}- 

06 

.07}- 

.07 
.07 

.om- 

.09  1 

.....„„. 

......... 

.07}- 

.08}- 

.09 

".'64' 

"".oih 

.'osi 

■M"" 

66i-' 

05} 

.06- 

.08 

.081- 

.08}   Aug. 

.04- 

.04 

.05- 
.05- 

.051 

.051- 

051- 

06} 

.08  - 

.08 

.081- 

.08  ' 

.04  - 

.W 
.01 

.051 

.05- 

.06) 

051- 

05} 

.071- 

.07 

.06- 

.09 
.09 

.01- 

.05- 

.06 

.05- 

.05} 

06}- 

05! 

.071- 

.071 

.09- 

.061- 

:Slt 

.06}- 

.06 

05}- 

05} 

■■■.os^ 

.04' 

.06- 

.05- 

.06 

06}- 

05} 

.08- 

.07} 

■■■■.■69k' 

■i\ 

Sept 

.08- 

.04 

.06- 

.061 

.05- 

.06 

06- 

06} 

.081 

.09S- 

.08- 

.04 

.05- 

.06 

.06- 

.06 

05}- 

06 

.08- 

.061 

.091- 

.091 

.08- 

.01 

.05- 

.051 

.061- 

.05} 

05}- 

05J 

.08- 

.081 

.091- 

.09} 

.08- 
.04- 
.04- 
.04  - 
.04  - 

.04 

.04} 

■■".w 



.061 

.....„„. 

.iii"" 

05}-' 

061 

.... . 

.08} 

..... 

.09} 

Oct. 

.04 
.01 

.06- 
.05- 

:05J 

.05- 
.05- 

.06 
.06 

05}- 
051- 

^ 

.08}- 

.08, 
.08» 

.09- 
.08}- 

.09 
.08 

.04 

.05- 

.051 

.05- 

.06 

051- 

051 

.07}- 

.07 

.08}- 

.08 

061- 
061- 

05| 

051 

.071- 
.071- 
.07I; 

.07 
.07 

:Sli: 

.06 
.08 

■  ■■.wh' 

.oii 

"W 

.'051 

■■■■■osi-' 

.'05} 

Nov. 

.04t- 

.01 

.051 

.05- 

.051 

051- 

051 

.07 

.081- 

.081 

.041- 

.04 

.05- 

.05J 

.05- 

.051 

051- 

051 

.071- 

.07 

.081- 

.081 

.041- 

.044 

.04}- 
.04  - 
.04  - 

.06 
.051 
.05 

.05- 
.06- 
.06- 

;^.... 

051- 

061 

.07}- 
—  ■■-■■• 

.07 

.081- 

.08 

"'.bii^' 

■oii 

.061 

oei^' 

051 

.075: 

."671 

.08}^ 

.08} 

Dec. 

.041- 

.041 

.04- 

.06 

.06- 

.06} 

051- 

05} 

.08 

.09}- 

.09 

.041- 

.04} 

.04- 

.06 

.05- 

■2^ 

051- 

06 

.07  - 

.071 
.07 

•s*- 

.09 

.04H 

.041 

.04  - 

.05 

.05- 

.051 

051- 

06 

.07- 

.09- 

.09 

.  OH- 

.041, 



.091- 

.09 

IO.  0479  1 

to.  0522 

t0.06»4 

t0.0658 

to.  0732 

t0.0869 

Average. 
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BULLETIN   OV  THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— ConUnnec 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

mBATi  B«er,  IVeBh,  natlTe  aide*. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotation*  from  tlie  New  York  Journal  i 
Commerie  iiiid  Commernial  Bulletin,  January,  1890,  to  June,  1900,  and  from  Uie  New  York  Dail 
TribiiiiH.  .Iiiiv.  1900,  to  December,  1901.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

18»«. 

1895. 

Jan 

10.06  -10.07} 
.06-    .07} 
.05»-    .07} 
.05}-    .07} 

JO.061-10.07} 
.061-     .08 
.06}-     .08 
.06}-    .08 

to.  07  -10.09} 
.07-    .09} 
.06}-    .09 
.061-     09 

10.06  -to.  09} 
.06  -    .09} 
.08}-    .10 
.08-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.06-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.07}-    .09 
.08  -    .09} 
.08  -    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 

iO.06}-tO.09 
.061-    -09 
.061-    .09 
.061-    .06} 
.061-    .06} 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06} 
.05}-    .07} 
.061-    .07} 
.06  -    .06 
.061-    .07} 
.06}-    .071 
.05-    .07 

•0.07  -«).0i 
.061-  .09 
.07  -  .0< 
.07  -  .OS 
.07  -    .OS 

Feb 

Mar 

.05}-    .07} 
.051-    .07} 
.05)-    .07} 
.05}-    .07) 

:^:  M 

.05}-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 

.061-    .08 
.06}-    .08 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08) 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08 
.07-    .08 
.07  -    .08. 
.07}-    .08 
.08  -    .09) 
.08-    .09, 
..08}-    .10 
.081-    .10 

.06}-    .09 
.06-    .08} 
.06  .    .08} 
.06-    .08} 
.06-    .08} 
.06-    .08} 
.06-    .08 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .08 
.06-    .08 

.07  -  .09 
.071-  .O- 
.07}-  .« 
.07  -  .OS 
.07)-  .1( 
.071-  .0! 
.071-  .1( 
.08  -    .1( 

Apr 

.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.06-    .071 
.06-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .071 
.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .071 
.061;   ■<ni 

.08-    .09 
.08-    .09 
.08-    .09 
.06-    .09 

.05}-    .071 
.06}-    .06} 
.06}-    .06 
.06}-    .06 

.08}-  .M 
.081-  -I 
.061-  .1 
.08-  .1 
.08  -    .1 

May 

.081^  .io 

.08}-    .10 
.06}-    .10 
.06}-    .09} 

.06  -    .06 
.06-    .08 
.061-    .08 
.06}-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 
.061-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.06  -    .07} 

.08-    .09} 
M»-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.08-    .09} 
.071-    .09 
.07)-    .09 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08} 

.06-    .08 
.061-    .06 
.061-    .06 
.061-    .08 
.06}-    .08 
.06}-    .08} 
.07}-    .081 
.06}-    .08} 
.06-    .08} 

.08-  .0 
.071-  0! 
.071-  .0 
.071-     0! 

June 

.06}-    .07} 
.061-    .07} 
.06}-    .07) 
.061-    .07} 

!08}-     !09} 
.06)-    .09} 
.06)-    .09} 

!08)-    :09} 
.06)-    .09} 
.08}-    .09} 
.06)-    .09} 

.07  -  .0! 
.061-     01 

July 

.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 

!06)-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 

.06}-    .08 
.07}-    .08} 
.07)-    .081 
.07}-    .081 

.07-    .08} 
.07  -    .08} 
.06}-    .08 
.06}-    .08 

.08-    .10 
.09  -    .101 
.06-    .08} 
.06-    .081 
.06-    .071 
.06-    .06 
.08-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 
.06-    .08 

.061-  -0 
.061-  0 
.06}-    .C 

!06l-  '.C 
.07-  .0 
.06-  .0 
.06-  .0 
.06-    .0 

Au* 

.06-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.06}-    .071 
.06}-    .07} 

.08-    .09} 
.07  -    .09} 
.07  -    .09} 
.061-    .09 

.07}-    .08} 
.07}-    .081 
.07}-    .08} 
.07-    .09} 
.07  -    .09 
.07-    .09 
.07  -    .09 
.07-    .09 
.07  -    .09} 

.06}^    .08 
.06}-    .08 
.06}-    .08 
.06}-    .081 
.07-    .081 
.07-    .06} 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08} 

Sept 

.06-    .07} 
.06"-    .07} 
.06}-    .07} 
.061-    .07} 
.06}-    .071 
.061-    .ff7l 
.061-    .071 
.061-    .07} 
.06}-    .07) 

.06}-    .09 
.07  -    .09) 
.07-    .09} 
.07  -    .09} 
.06}-    .09} 
.06}-    .09} 
.061-    .09} 
.06}-    .09} 
.06}-    .09 

.061-    .081 
.061-    .09 
.061-    .09} 
.061-    .10 

.06-  .0 
.06-  .0 
.06-  .0 
.06-    .0 

Oct 

.07-    .06} 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08} 
.07-    .08} 

.071^    .09 
.071-     09 
.071-    .09 
.071-     09 
.06}-    .09 
.06}-    .08} 
.08  -    .08} 
.06-    .08} 
.06-    .08} 

.061-    .10 
.061-    .09} 

■.^-■.^ 
.06  -    .09) 
.06}-    .09 

.:Sa::S} 

.06}-    .10} 

.06-  .0 
.06-  .0 
.06  -  .0 
.06  -  .0 
.061-  -0 
.061-  .0 
.061-  .0 
.06-  .0 
.06-    .0 

Nov 

.06}-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 
.06-    .07} 

.061-    .09) 
.06}-    .09) 
.06}-    .09} 
.061-    .09) 

!07  -    !08} 
.071-    .09 
.06-    .09} 
.071-    .09 
.06-    .09} 
•   .06-    .09} 

Dec  

.06}-    .07} 
.06}-     .07} 

:S}::S} 

.061-    .071 

.07  -    .09} 
.07  -    .09} 
.06}-    .08} 
.061-    .09 
.061-    .09 

.061-    .09 
.061-    .09 
.061-    .09 
.061-    .08} 

.06}-    .10 
.0«-    .09) 
.06}-    .11 
.061-    .09} 

.06-  .€ 
.06-  .0 
.06-  .« 
.06  -  .0 
.06  -    .0 

Average. 

•0.0688 

•0.0619 

to.  0762 

•0.0818 

•0.0748 

•0.071 
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Tablk  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

IKEATi  Boer.  fVeab,  luttlTe  Bidea. 

[Price  per  ponnd  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  January,  1890,  to  June,  1900,  and  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune,  July,  1900,  to  December,  1901.] 


« 
.  » 

;■■« 


1896. 

1S97. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

IO.06J-IO.08J 

to.  07 -40.081 

t0.07  -tO.OS 

10.07  -«).09 

I0.07l-t0.'o91 

to.  06  -to.  061 

Jan. 

.06i-    .08J 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 

.08 

.07  - 

.09 

.071- 

.091 

.06- 

.08 

.06J-    .08 

.061- 

.061 

.07  - 

.08 

.071- 

.09 

.07- 

.091 

.061- 

.081 

.06-    .08 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 

.08} 

.071- 

.09 

.071- 

.09 

.06- 
.061- 

.08 

.071- 

.09 

.07  - 

.091 

.081 

"    '.06-   '.oik 

.....„„. 

:68{ 

'"".m- 

.'68» 

.07}- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.081 

Feb. 

.06J-    .07J 

.061- 

.081 

.07  - 

.081 

.08- 

.091 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.081 

.06J-    .071 

.C6J- 

.081 

.07  - 

.08 

.071- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.081 

.06-    .071 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 

.06 

.071- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

J»l 

.06-    .07i 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 

.06 

.071- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.06 

Mar. 

.06-    .07) 

.061- 

.06} 

.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.061 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

■  061 

.06-    .07j 

.07- 

.08J 

.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.081 

.07  - 

.09 

.06- 

.06 

.06-    .07) 

.07- 

.08J 

.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.081 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.081 

.06-    .07) 

.07  - 

.061 

.07  - 

.061 

.06-    .07) 

.07- 

.09 

.07  -■ 

.ml 

■■■■.07^ 

.081 

......... 

.'69" 

.....„.„ 

.'081 

Apr. 

.06-    .07) 

.061- 

.09 

.07  - 

.081 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.09 

.07  - 

.061 

.06-    .07) 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.081 

.061- 

.09 

.07- 

.081 

.06-    .07 

.07  - 

.081 

.071- 

.081 

.07- 

.061 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 
.071- 

.081 
.081 

.06'-' ".'67 
.06-    .07 

"'.'«"-' 

.'oei 

.....^„. 

.'osi 

"".m'h 

.'08 

.....^. 

.'osi 

.071- 

.081 

May. 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.08 

.061- 

.061 

.071- 

.081 

.06-    .07 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.08} 

.071- 
.07J- 

.08 

.071- 

.081 

.071- 

.081 

.06-    .07 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.081 

.08 

.07}- 

.081 

.071- 

.09 

.07  - 

ioej 

.071- 

.08 

.07  - 

.081 

"".iie'-'.mi 

'"'.m- 

.081 

.07- 

.071- 

.06 

.07- 

.081 

.....„„. 

.'09' 

June. 

.06-    .07 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.06i 

.071- 

.08 

.07}- 
.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.09 

.06-    .07 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.08} 

.071- 

.08 

.081 

.071- 

.09 

.06-    .07 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.^ 

.071- 

.08 

.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.09 

.06J-    .07J 

.07- 

.081 

......... 

.....„„. 

.....„„. 

.06i-    .07 

.061- 

.08} 

."osi 

■"'.'os'-' 

.081 

.'osi 

.'69' 

July. 

.06J-    .07 

.08- 

.08 

.07}- 

.081 

.08- 

.09 

.071- 

.081 

.071- 

.09 

.06J-    .07 

.061- 

.08 

.07}- 

.081 

.08- 

.09 

.071- 

.081 

.071- 

■  09 

.06J-    .07 

.061- 

.08 

.07}- 
......... 

.081 

.071- 

.09 

.071- 
.071- 

.061 
.081 

.07  - 

.09 
.081 

■  ■■"oei^" 

■'os" 

.'os 

""'.m'h-' 

■.'dsi 

.071- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

Aug. 

.061-    .071 

.07- 

.081 

.07J- 

.08 

.071- 

.09 

.06- 

.091 

.061- 

.09 

.061-    .06 

.07- 

.06) 

.07- 

.08 

.06- 

.09 

.071- 

.091 

.061- 

.09 

.061-    .08 

.07- 

.08} 

.07- 

.08 

.06- 

.091 

.071- 

.091 

.061- 

.09 

07  - 

07  - 

08 

.071- 

.09) 

"".oih-".m 

.07- 

.07- 
.07- 

.08 

.07- 

.091 

.....^„. 

.'69 

.....„.„ 

■.'69' 

Sept 

.061-    .08 

.07- 

.Q$l 

.08 

.07- 

.10 

.071- 

.09 

.071- 

.09} 

.061-    .08 

.07- 

.061 

.07- 

.08 
.08 

.07- 

.10 

.071- 

.09 

.07- 

.09} 

.06-    .08 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.07- 

.10 

.071- 

.09 

.06- 

.091 

.06-    .08 

......... 

.....„„. 

......... 

.06-    .08 

.09' 

■.09" 

'".mi- 

'.'io' 

"".'m'h 

.'69 
.09 

.'io' 

Oct 

.06-    .08 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.071- 

.10) 

.071- 

.051- 

.091 

.06-    .06 

.07- 

■  081 

.07- 

.09 

.07  - 

.10 

.071- 

.09 

.061- 

.10 

.06-    .08 

.07- 

.08) 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.10 

.07- 

.09 

.061- 

.091 

.061- 
.061- 

:SII 

.07- 
.07- 

.10 
.10 

.07- 
.07- 

.09 
.09 

.051- 
.051- 

.09 
.09 

"".w'-'.m 

"".'07'-" 

"."O8 

Not. 

.06J-    .061 
.061-    .06 

.07- 

:1S 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 

.091 

.07- 

.09 

.061- 

.09 

.07- 

.061- 

.081 

.07- 

.091 

.07- 

.09 

.061- 

.09 

.061-    .08, 

.07- 
.07- 
.07- 

.06 
.08 
.08 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.10 

.061- 

.09 

.061- 

.09 

"".m^"'.iei 

......... 

".m 

......... 

".'io' 

.... 

■.'69' 

"".m^' 

'.'OJI 

Dec. 

.061-    .W 

.07- 

.08 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.10 

.061- 

.09 

.07- 

.101 

.061-    .081 

.07- 

.08 

.07- 

.091 

.07- 

.10 

.061- 

.061 

.07- 

.091 

.m^  .oei 

.07- 

.06 

.07- 

.06) 

.071- 

.091 

.06- 

.061 

•S!^ 

.10 

'       .061-    .081 



.061- 

.10 

t0.0S98 

•0.07W 

•0.0781 

t0.0686 

t0.0804 

t0.O787 

Average. 
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BULLETIN   OB"   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   LABOR. 


Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  IWl-Continuw 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

niEAT:  B«er,  Mlt,  extrm  meaa. 

[A ven«e  weekly  price  per  barrel  in  New  York;  Quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  Vol 

Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan  

$7. 00-17. 25 

$7.28-*7.50 

•6.S0-«7.60 

J7.50-J8.00 

•8.60 

•7.S0-I8.S 

7.00-  7.25 

7.25-  7.50 

6.60-  7.60 

7.60-8.00 

8.60 

7.60-8.(11 

7.00-  7.25 

7.25-  7.50 

7.00-  7.60 

7.50-8.00 

•8.50- 9.00 

7.60-  8. a 

7.00-  7.25 

7.25-  7.50 
7.50-  8.00 
6.75-  7.50 

7.00-7.60 

7.60-8.00 

8.50-9.00 

7.60-  »M 

Feb 

""'6.'96^'7.'26' 

""6.'7V'7.'56' 

■■■■7.'66^'8.'66' 

""  8.' 60^ '9.06' 

""Y.iiih-'iCn 

6.60-7.25 

6.75-7.60 

6.60-  7.60 

7.75-10.10 

8.00-8.60 

7.60- 8.11 

6.60-  7.00 

6.75-  7.25 

6.60-7.50 

8.00-  9.00 

8.00-8.60 

7.25-8.2 

6.50-  7.00 

6.50-7.25 

6.50-  7.60 

8.00-9.00 

8.85 

7.00-8.0 

Mar 

""6.' 86^7. '66' 

■■■■6.'66^'7.'25' 

■■6.'75^'7.'25' 

""8.'66^"9'66' 

8.'66' 

""7.'66^'8;6 

6.80-  7.00 

6.60-  7.60 

6.75-  7.25 

8.00-  9.00 

8.00 

7.00-8.0 

6.50-  7.00 

7.0O-  7.75 

6.90-  7.40 

8.0O-9.00 

7.75 

7.00-8.0 

6.50-  7.00 

8.00-8.50 

7.00-  7.50 

8.50-  9.60 

7.80 

7.00- K.0 

6.60-  7.00 
6.50-7.00 

7.50-8.00 
8.00 

7.00-8.0 

Apr 

'""8.'66^'8.'66' 

""e.so^'i'.w 

■■■"8.i6^'9."i6' 

7.50- 8.S 

6.60-  7.00 

8.00-  8.60 

6.60-  7.00 

7. 10- 8. 10 

8.00 

7.60-86 

6.60-  7.00 

8.00-  8.50 

6.50-  7.00 

6.60-  7.50 

8.00 

8.00- 8T 

6.85-7.35 

8.00-  8.60 

6.60-7.00 
6.60-  7.00 
6.60-  7.00 

6.50-7.60 
6.90-  7.60 
7.0O-  7.60 

8.00 

8.50- 9.0 

May 

""7.'661'7.'66' 

'■"9.'66^'9.'66" 

""Y.60^'s.SO 

■■■■8.'66^j.« 

6.60-  7.00 

9.60-10.00 

6.40-  7.00 

7.00-  7.50 

7.60- 8.60 

8.60-9.0 

6.60-7.00 

9.60-10.00 

6.16-7.00 

7.50- 8.00 

7.60-8.00 

8.60-  9.C 

,  6.60-  7.00 

10.00-10.60 

6.50-  7.00 

7.60-8.00 

8.00-8.50 

8.60- ».( 

6.60-  7.00 
6.60-  7.00 

10.00-10.60 
10.00 

• 

June 

"■6.'66^'7.'66' 

■■■'ioo^'s'oo' 

8.'66' 

"""i'Kh'i.'c 

6.60-  7.00 

10.00 

6.50-  7.00 

7.00-8.00 

8.00 

8.80-  9.( 

6.60-  7.00 

9.50-10.60 

6.60-  7.00 

7.60-8.60 

8.00 

8.60-9.1 

6.60-  7.00 

9.50-10.50 

6.25-  7.00 

8.00-9.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.50- 9.( 
8.50-  9.( 

July 

""6.'661'7."66' 

■■"i'eo^iaw' 

"""6.'661"7."66" 

"  "8.'66^'9.'66' 

8.00-8. 

6.75-7.00 

9.50-10.60 

6.00-6.75 

7.50-8.00 

8.00 

aoo-8. 

6.75-7.00 

9.50-10.60 

6.00-6.75 

7.50-  8.00 

8.00 

8.00-8 

6.75-  7.00 

9.60-10.00 

6.00-6.75 
6.00-  6.75 
6.0O-  7.00 

7.25-8  00 
7.0O-  8.00 
7.00-  8.00 

8.00 

7.7^-8.- 

Au« 

"  "6.'66^'7.'66' 

"  i.'so^io.oo' 

i'66' 

■■"iw^'s." 

6.60- 7.00 

9.50-10.00 

6.0O-6.6O 

7.0O-  8.00 

8.00 

7.50-8. 

6.60-  7.00 

9. 50-10. 00 

6.0O-  6.60 

8.00-8.60 

8.00 

7.60-8. 

6.a">-  6.65 

9.00-10.00 

6.0O-6.60 

8.00-8.50 

8.00 

7.50-8 

6.25-  6.50 
6.35-  7.00 

8.76-  9.75 
8.00-  9.00 

7.60-  8 

Sept 

""6.'25^'6.'75' 

i'eo' 

""i'.io^'s.oo' 

7.60-8. 

6.40-  7.85 

8.00-  9.00 

6.25-6.75 

8.60 

8.00 

7.75-8. 

7.60-  8.00 

8.00-9.00 

6.25-6.75 

8.60 

8.00 

8.00-8. 

7.60-  8.00 

7.50-  8.60 

6.25-6.75 
6.26-6.75 
6.60-7.00 

8.00-  9.00 

8.75-9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00-8.60 
8.00-  8.50 

8.00-8. 

Oct 

■■7.S5^'7.'65' 

'""i'wl's'so' 

"i'oo^'s.' 

7.0O-  7.60 

7.  ,80-  8.80 

6.60-7.00 

9.00 

8.00-  8.50 

8.00-  8. 

7.0O-  7.60 

7.00-  8.00 

6.S0-  7.00 

9.00 

8.00-  8.50 

8.00-8. 

7.00-7.60 

7.00-  8.00 
7.0O-8.00 
7.0O-  8.00 

6.60-  7.00 

9.00 

8.00-8.60 

8.00-8. 

Nov 

'"'e.'io^'i'io' 

7.'66' 

""sldih'i'.ix)' 

■■■"8.06^'8.»' 

■■■■pool's." 

6.75-  7.25 

7.0O-  8.00 

7.00 

8.60-9.00 

8.00-8.60 

8.00-8. 

6.85-  7.35 

7.0O-  8.00 

7.00 

8.50-9.00 

8.00-  8.50 

8.00-8. 

7.00-  7.50 

7.00-8.00 

7.00 

8.60-9.00 

7.50-8.50 

8.00-8. 

7.00-7.60 
7.00-7.60 

8.00-  8. 

Dec 

""■6.".86^'7.'56' 

""'7.661'7."66' 

""8.'66^"9."66' 

""7'.biy-T'so' 

8. 

7.0O-  7.60 

6.50-7.50 

7.00-7.50 

8.50-  9.00 

7.50- 8.50 

8. 

7.00-7.50 

6.60- 7.50 

7.00-7.50 

8.60- 9.  CO 

7.50-8.50 

8. 

7.00-  7.50 

6.50-  7.50 

7.00-  7.60 
7.00-  7.50 

8.60-9.00 
8.60 

7.50-8.60 
7.60-8.50 

8. 

Average . 

•6.9696 

•8.3654 

16.7966 

•8.1988 

•8.098S 

•8.13 

MUji 
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COUB8E   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890  TO  1901.  815 

Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BIBATi  B«er,  Mtit,  extra  mesa. 

(Average  weekly  price  per  barrel  In  New  York;  qaotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York 

ProdDce  Exchange.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«S.00-«S.60 

$7.60 

t8.00-t8.SO 

$8.80-^.00 

S10.80 

$9.00 -$9.50 

Jan. 

8.00-8.50 

7.50 

8.00-8.50 

8.60-  9.00 

10.60 

9.00  -  9.60 

8.00-8.60 

7.60 

8.00-  8.60 

8.60-  9.00 

10.60 

9.00  -  9.50 

8.00-8.50 

7.50 

8.00-8.60 

8.50-9.00 

10.50 

9.00-9.50 

8.00 

7.'66' 

'""s.'oo^'s.'m" 

""8.'56^'9."66" 

io.'eo' 

"'9.'66"-'9.'56' 

Feb. 

8.00 

7.60 

8.60-8.75 

8.50-  9.00 

$10.00-10.80 

9.00  -  9.80 

8.00 

7.60 

8.50-9.00 

8.60-  9.00 

10.00-10.60 

9.00-  9.60 

7.75-8.00 

7.60 

8.60-  9.00 

9.00 

10.00-10.60 

8.70-9.60 

7.60  -8.00 
7.60-8.00 

7."66' 

""i'.m^'9.io' 

9.'66' 

"'i6.'66li6."66' 

"8."s6'-'9.'b6' 

Mar. 

7.60-8.00 

7.60 

8.80-9.00 

9.00 

10.00-10.80 

8.60-9.80 

7.60  -  8.00 

7.60 

8.80- 9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

8.15-8.85 

7.60-8.00 

7.60 

8.80-9.00 

9.00 

10.00 
10.85 
11.00 

8.00-8.60 
8.00  -  8.80 
8.37J-8.75 

■  "7.'66'-'8.'66' 

"'$7.'66^'8.o6' 

""'i.oo^'i.'eo' 

9.'66" 

Apr. 

7.80-8.00 

7.50-8.00 

9.60-10.00 

9.00 

11.00 

8.50  -  9.00 

7.80 -8.00 

7.80-  8.00 

9.60-10.00 

8.80- 9.00 

10.50-11.00 

8.75-9.26 

7.60 -8.00 

7.60-8.00 

9.50-10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

8.60-9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00-10.60 

8.60-9.50 

"'y.'ob'-k'oo' 

"'Y.i^'eiib' 

i6.'66' 

■■■8.'86'-"9.'56' 

May. 

7.00  -8.00 

7.00-  8.00 

10.50-11.00 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00-  9.50 

7.00-8.00 

7.00-  8.00 

10.50-11.00 

9.00 

10.00 

865-9.50 

7.00-8.00 

7.0O-  7.76 

10.80-11.00 

9.00 

10.00 

8.50-9.60 

7.00-8.00 
7.00  -  7.80 

7.00-7.60 
7.00-  7.60 

"i6.'66^i6.'66' 

9.'66' 

"  "9.'66^i6.'66' 

'"8."75'-'9.'66' 

June. 

7.00-7.60 

7.00-7.75 

10.00-10.60 

9.00 

9.60-10.00 

9.00-9.60 

7.00-7.60 

7.0O-  8.00 

10.00-10.60 

9.00 

9.85-9.85 

9.00  -  9.50 

7.00-7.87J 

7.00-  8.00 

10.00-10.60 

9.00 

9.0O-  9.50 
9.00-  9.50 
9.00-9.50 

9.25-9.75 
9.60-10.00 
9.60-10.00 

■"7.'o6'-'7."»' 

■■■■7.o6^"8.'66' 

""io.oo^io.'w' 

9.06' 

July. 

7.00-7.26 

7.25-  8.00 

10.00-10. 60 

9.00 

9.00-  9.60 

9.50 

7.00-7.25 

7.80-  8.00 

10.00-10.60 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

7.00-7.25 

7.60-  8.00 
7.50-  8.00 
7.60-  8.00 

10.00-10.80 
10.00-10.60 
9.00-  9.80 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.60 

9.60 

■"T.'oo-f.a 

"9.'66^'9.'66' 

9."66' 

Aug. 

7.00  -  7.25 

7.60-  8.00 

9.0O-  9.80 

9.00 

9.00-  9.50 

9.60 

6.874-7.25 

7.60- 8.00 

9.00-  9.60 

9.00 

9.00-9.60 

9.60 

6.75-7.25 

7.60-8.40 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00-  9.50 

9.60 

6.e2J-  7.12i 

9.50 

6.60-  7.00 

■■"iw^iso' 

8."75' 

9.06" 

"i.oo^'i.'eo' 

9.50-10.00 

Sept. 

6.60  -  7.00 

8.00-8.50 

8.60 

9.00-  9.60 

9.00-9.50 

9.50-10.00 

6.60  -  7.00 

&00-8.60 

8.50 

9.00-9.60 

9.0O-9.80 

9.60-10.00 

6.50  -  7.00 

8.00-8.50 

8.50 

9.00-  9.80 
9.60 
9.80 

9.00-  9.60 

9.0O-  9.50 

9.50 

9.80-10.00 

'i'.ii'-7'.oa 

""7.'86^'8.'i6' 

i'M 

"9."  66'-' 9.' 86' 

Oct. 

7.60 

7.60-  8.00 

8.60 

9.50 

9.60 

9.00  -  9.80 

8.00 

7.50-8.00 

8.60 

9. 75 

9.0O-  9.60 

9.00-9.75 

8.00 

7.60-  8.00 

8.80 

10.00 

9.00-9.80 

9.50 

8.00 
7.60 

7.80-  8.00 
7.60-  8.00 

8.50- 9.00 
8.60 

i6.'25' 

"'"9.'66^'9.'86' 

9.'56' 

Not. 

7.60 

7.60-  8.00 

8.60 

10.50 

9.00-9.80 

9.60 

7.60 

7.60-  8.00 

8.60 

10.60 

9.00-  9.80 

9.60 

7.50 

7.60-8.00 

8.60 

10.50 

9.00-  9.60 

9.60-10.00 
9.50-10.00 
9.50  -10.00 

i'.ko 

"'i' 66^8. '66" 

S-M 

16.66' 

i.'so" 

Dec. 

7.50 

7.50-  8.00 

8.60 

10.80 

9.80 

9.80 -10.00 

7..'iO  -  8.00 

7.60-8.00 

8.60 

10  80 

9.25 

9.80  -10.00 

7.50  -  8.00 

7.80-  8.00 

8.50-  9.00 

10.80 

9. 00-  9. 80 

9.80-10.00 

7.60-  8.00 

8.80- 9.00 

10.80 

9.00-9.80 

#7.6096 

$7.0786 

t9.18«8 

to.  2886 

$9.7688 

$9.3204 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901--Continne. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

niEAT:  Beef,  Mtit,  hama.  Western. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports 
the  New  York  Produce  Excliange.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
$12.e0-$13.00 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

$12.2M12.60 

$12.5O-$13.00 

n4.60-«16.60 

$15.50 

$17.0 

12.2.V  12.60 

12.50-  13.00 

12.80-  13.00 

16.60-  16.00 

15.50 

17.0 

12.25-  12.60 

12.80-  13.00 

13.00-  13.50 

18.50-  19.00 

16.00 

17.  C 

12.26-  12.50 

13.00-  13.50 

13.80-  14.00 

19.00 

21.50 

21.00-  21.60 

17.00 
17.00 
17.00 

$16.50-17.0 
16.80-  17.0 

Feb 

12.26-  12.80 

13.00-  18.60 

13.80-  14.00 

16.80-  17.0 

13.00 

13.00-  13.60 

14.00 

21.00-  21.60 

17.00 

16.80-  17.0 

18.00 

13.00-  13.50 

14.00 

21.00-  21.50 

$16.60-  17.00 

17.(1 

13.60-  14.00 

14.00 

13.60-  14.00 

21.00 

16.50-  17.00 

17.0 

Mar 

13.50-  14.00 

14.00 

13.  .W-  14.00 

20.60 

16.80 

18.0 

J3.50-  14.00 

16.00 

13.60-  14.00 

20.00 

16.80 

18.0 

14.00 

1.5.50-  16.00 

14.00-  14.60 

19.60-20.00 

16.60 

19.0 

14.00 

16.50-  17.80 
17.00 
17.60 

14.00-  14.80 
14.00-  14.80 
14.00-  14.80 

19.60 

16.00-  16.80 

19.0 

Apr 

14.00 

18.80 

16.00-  16.26 

19.0 

14.00 

17.60-  18.00 

14.00-  14.50 

18.00-  18.60 

16.60-  16.00 

19.80-  ao.0 

14.00 

18.00 

14.60-  15.00 

18.00 

15.50-  16.00 

19.60- 20. 0 

14.00 

18.00 

14.60-  15.00 

18.00 

18.00 

19.60- 20. 0 

14.00 
16.00 

19.6(K-  ao.0 

May 

18.80 

14.60-  16.00 

18.00 

18.00 

19.50-20.0 

16.80 

18.00 

14.60-  16.00 

18.00 

18.00 

19.60- 20.  C 

16.80 

18.80 

14.50-  16.00 

18.00-  18.80 

18.00 

19.60-  2O.0 

16.80 

19.00 

14.50-  16.00 
14.80 

18.00 
17.50-  18.00 

18.00 
18.00-  18.26 

19.60-  20.0 

June 

16.80 

19.00 

14.80-  16.00 

18.00-18.50 

17.50-  18.00 

19.50- 20.0 

16.80 

18.80 

16.00-  17.00 

17.60-  18.00 

18.80-  19.00 

19.60-  20.  C 

16.60 

18.50 

17.00 

17.00-  17.50 

20.60-  21.00 

19.00-  19.5 

16.00-  16.60 

18.00-  18.50 
19.00 
19.00 

17.00 

17.00-  17.80 

20.50-  21.00 

19.5 

July 

15.80-16.00 

17.00 

17.50-18.00 

21.00 

19.00-  19.6 

18.60-  16.00 

19.00 

17.00 

17.80-18.00 

21.00 

19.00-  19.  S 

16.00 

19.00 

17.00 

18.50-  19.00 

20.60-21.00 

18.50-  19.  C 

16.00-  16.80 

19.00 

17.00 

18.50 

20.80-  21.00 

18.00-  18.5 

18.00 
18.00 

21.00 
22.00-  23.00 

18.  C 

Aug 

18.60-  19.00 

17.00 

18.00 

17.00-  17.6 

18.00 

18.60 

17.00 

18.00 

23.00 

17.00-  17.  .-i 

18.00 

18.00 

16.00 

17.80-  18.00 

28.00 

16.00-  ]&a 

18.00 

17.00 

15.60 
15.60 
15.00 

17.50-  18.00 
17.60 
17.50 

22.  DO- 28.00 

16.00-  16.5 

Sept 

16.50 

15.00 

22.00 

16.0 

16.50 

14.50-  15.00 

14.00 

17.50 

21.00-  22.00 

16.0 

16.00 

14.50-  15.00 

13.50 

16.50-  17.00 

19.00 

15.6 

14.80 

18.50 

12.60-  18.00 

16.50-  17.00 

19.60 

15.5 

14.80 
18.00-  13.80 

13.00-  13.60 
13.00 

Oct 

12.80 

16.60 

19.00-19.80 

15.5 

18.00-  13.80 

12.50 

12.60 

16.25-  16.60 

19.00-  19.80 

15.  & 

13.00-  13.50 

12.50 

12.00-  12.50 

16.50-  17.00 

18.00-  18.60 

15.00-  15.6 

12.00-  12.80 

12.50 

12.60 

16.26-16.60 

16.25 

16. 2S-  16.80 

17.00-  17.80 
17.00 
17.00 

15.0 
15.0 

Nov 

12.60 

12.50 

13.00-13.60 

15.00-  15.5 

18.00 

12.00-  12.60 

14.00 

16.60- 16.00 

17.00-  17.50 

15.  ( 

12.80 

12.50-  13.00 

14.00 

16.25 

17.60 

15.  ( 

12.80 

12.80 

14.00-  14.80 
14.00-14.60 

16.25 

17.60 

15^0 

Dec 

12:50 

13.00 

14.00-  14.50 

15.75 

17.00-  17.80 

15.  ( 

12.60 

12.80 

14.00-  14.60 

15.60-  16.00 

17.00-  17.50 

15.60-  16.  < 

12.60 

13.00 

14.50 

16.80 

17.00-  17.50 

15.50-  16.  < 

12.50-  13.00 

18.00 

14.80-  15.00 

16.80 

17.00 

15.80-  16.  ( 

12.60-  13.00 

12.80-  18.00 

15.60-  16.  ( 

Average. 

$14.6409 

$16.5144 

$14.6677 

$17.8317 

$18.3588 

$17,344 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

rOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

nBATt  Beer«  Milt«  luuna.  Western. 

on  Tueaday  o(  each  week;  quotatic 
the  New  York  Prodace  Exchaoge.J 


[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tueaday  o(  each  week;  quotatioiu  from  the  annual  reporta  o( 


1896. 

1807. 

1806. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«16.50-«16.00 

16.50-  16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

n7. 50418.00 
17.50-  18.00 
17.60-  18.00 
17.60-18.00 

t22.00-t22.50 

22.00-22.60 

22.00-22.60 

23.80 

n8.SO«9.50 
18.80-  19.50 
18.60-  19.00 
18.80-  19.00 
18.50-  19.00 
IS.JiO-  19.00 
18.60-  19.00 
19.00-  19.60 
18.60-  19.50 
18.50-  19.60 
18.80-  19.50 
18.50-  19.00 
19.00 

*21.0O«3.60 
21.  DO-  23. 60 
21.00-23.50 
21.00-23.60 
21.00-23.80 
20.6(V-  ii.OO 
20..'*-  23.00 
20.60-23.00 
20.50-  ■£!  .SO 
20.00-22.50 
20.00-  22.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00-  21.00 

tl9.00-«20.00 
19.00-  20.00 
19.00-  20.50 
19.00-  20.50 
19.00-  20.50 
18.50-20.00 
18.80-20.00 
18.50-20.00 
18.50-  20.00 
18.50-20.00 
18.60-  20.00 
18.50-20.00 
18.50-20.00 

Jan. 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.80-  16.00 

16.60-  16.00 

16.60-16.00 

16.60-  16.00 

16.50-  16.00 

16.50-  16.00 

15.50 

16.00-  15.80 

16.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.50-  19.00 

18.50-  19.00 

18.80-  19.00 

18.80-  19.00 

19.00 

19.00-  19.50 

19.00-  19.50 

19.60-  20.00 

19.80-  20.60 

20.00-  21.00 

23.00-23.60 

23.00-23.50 

23.00-23.60 

23.60 

23.00-23.60 

23.00-23.50 

23.00-  23.80 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00-  23.50 

Feb. 
Mar. 

18.50-  19.00 
19.00-  19.50 
19.80-20.60 
19.50-20.80 


20.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00-22.00 
20.00-22.00 

19.00-  20.50 
19.50-21.00 
19.60-21.00 
19.80-21.00 
19.60-21.00 
20.00-21.50 
20.00-  21.50 
20.00-21.60 
20.00-  21.50 

Apr. 

15.00 

15.00 

16. 00-  15.50 

15.00 

20.00-  21.00 
22.00-28.00 
22.00-23.00 
28.00-  24.00 

23.00 
23.00 
24.00 

23.60-24.00 
23.60 

22.60-23.00 
22.60 
22.50 
22.60 

19.60-  20.00 
19.50-20.00 
19.60-20.00 
19.50-  20.00 
19.80-  20.00 
20.00-  21.00 
21.60- 22.  SO 
22.50-  23.00 
22.50-23.00 

20.50-21.50 
20.60-22.00 
20.50-22.00 
20.80-  22.00 
20.00-  21.50 
20.00-  21.00 
20.00-  21.00 
20.00-  21.00 
20.00-21.00 

May. 

16.00 
15.00-  16.50 
16.00-  15.50 
16.00-  15.60 
15.00-15.60 
16.50-16.00 
18.50-  16.00 
15.50-16.00 
15.50-  16.00 

23.00-24.00 
24.00-  25.00 
24.00-25.00 
24.50- 25.00 
24.00 
24.00- ffi. 00 
23.00-24.00 
23.00- 2t  00 
25.00-26.00 

20.00-21.50 
20.00-21.50 
20.00-21.50 
20.00-21.60 

June. 

21.60 

21.50 

22.00-22.60 

22.00 

23.60-  25.00 
28.00-28.00 
26.00-28.00 
27.00-  29.00 

20.00-  21.00 
20.60-  21.60 
20.50-21.50 
20.50-21.60 
20.00-21.00 
19.50-20.60 
19.50-  20.80 
19.60-  JO.bO 
19.50-20.00 

20.00-21.60 
20.00-21.80 
20.  OO-  21. 50 
20.00-  21.80 
20.00-21.60 
20.  .50- 22. 00 
20.80-  22.60 
20.00-  21.60 
20.00-  21.60 

July. 

16.50-16.00 

16.50-16.00 

15.50-  16.00 

16.00 

26.50- 27.00 

27.50-28.00 

28.50 

28.80 

27.60-28.00 

27.00-27.80 

28.00-27.00 

26.00-  26.60 

26.00 

22.00 
21.00 

21.60 
20.60-21.00 
20.60-21.00 
20.00-20.60 

20.00 
19.S«-l0.f« 
19.50-  20.00 

27.80-29.00 
27.00-  29.00 
27.00- 28.60 
27.00-28.80 
27.00-28.50 
27.00-  28.50 
27.00-28.50 
26.00-  28.00 
25.50-  27.00 

Aug. 

16.50-  16.00 
16.50-16.00 
16.60-  16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.50 
16.00 

19.50-20.00 
19.00-  20.00 
19.00-  20.00 
19.00-  20.00 

20.00-21.60 
20.00-  21.80 
20.00-  21.80 
20.00-21.50 

Sept. 

26.00-  26.00 
25.00-26.00 
24.00-  25.00 
23.00-23.60 

19.50-  20.00 

19.00-19.50 

19.00 

19.00 

25.50-27.00 
25.00-  27.00 
24.00-26.00 
24.00-26.60 
24.00-  25.00 
24.00-25.60 
24.00-25.60 
24.00-  25.60 
28.00-25.00 

19.50-20.60 
19.50-  20.80 
19.50-  20.50 
19.60-  20.50 
19.60-20.60 
20.00-  21.00 
20.00-  20.80 
20.00-  20.50 
20.00-  20.50 

20.00-21.50 
20.00-21.60 
20.00-21.60 
20.80-21.50 
20.60-21.80 
20.60-21.50 
20.80-  21.60 
20.60-  21.50 
20.50-21.50 

Oct. 

16.00-  17.00 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 

28.00 
22.50 
22.00-  22.60 
22.00-22.60 
22.50-24.00 
22.60 
22.50-23.00 
22.50-24.00 
22.50-24.00 

19.26-  19.50 
19.00 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  18.60 
18.50-  19.00 
18.60-  19.00 
18.50-  19.00 
18.00-19.00 
18.00-  19.00 

Nov. 

17.60 
17.50-  18.00 
17.50-  18.00 
17.60-  18.00 
17.50-  18.00 

22.00-24.50 
22.00-24.00 
22.00-24.00 
22.00-  24.00 

20.00-20.50 
19.80-  20.80 
19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 

20.00-21.60 
19.50-21.00 
19.80-  21.00 
19.50-  21.00 
19.60-21.00 

Dec. 

•16.9327 

«22.62e0 

121.4880 

t22.7212  1           no.6687 

$20.3774 

Avenge. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— ConUnned. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
nKATt  Buna,  amoked,  packed. 

{Price  per  pound  In  Chicago  on  Tueaday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Trade  BnlletlD.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

).07i 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

t0.09i-«0.091 

t0.071-t( 

S0.08|-t0.09) 

SO. 12  -to.  13 

10.09  -10.094 

to.  061-10. 09 

:S?1: 

.091 

.081- 

.091 

.09- 

.10 

.13  - 

.14 

.09  - 

.091 

.08]-    .0» 

.09] 

.081- 

.09] 

.09- 

.10 

.141- 

.154 

.094- 

.10 

.09-    .09 

.09J- 

.09] 

.081- 

.09] 

.09- 

.10 

.15- 
.V>- 
.144- 

.16 
.16 
.154 

.094- 
.094- 
.091- 

.10 
.10 
.10 

.09  -    .09 
.081-    .09 

Feb 

"".m'h 

."091 

""■"."osi-" 

.'wi 

"".m- 

.'io' 

.08)-    .09 

.091- 

.09] 

.081- 

.09} 

.091- 

.10 

.141- 

.154 

.091- 

.09] 

.081-    .0! 

.091- 

.09] 

081- 

.091 

.091- 

.10 

.141- 

.164 

.094- 

.10 

.08]-    .09 

.091- 

.09] 

.081- 

.091 

.091- 

.10 

.141- 

.164 

.094- 

.10 

.09  -    .09 

Mar 

.091- 

.09] 

.08'- 

•  09; 

.091- 

.09] 

.14  - 

.15 

•s*- 

.09] 

.09  -    .08 

.091- 

.09] 

.081- 

.091 

.09  - 

.091 

.181- 

.141 

.094- 

.10 

.09  -    .0! 

.091- 

.10 

.081- 

.091 

.09  - 

.09} 

.131- 

.14 

.09- 

.091 

.09}-    .OS 

.09J- 

.10 

.081- 
.091- 
.091- 

.091 

:1S| 

.09- 
.09- 
.09- 

.09} 
.09) 
.091 

.13}- 

.14} 

.09- 
......... 

.091 

.09}-    .OS 

Apr 

'"".'091^" 

.'ioi 

'  ".'isi^' 

"iii 

.'091 

".■69i^"'i( 

.091- 

.10 

.091- 

.101 

.09- 

.09) 

.13}- 

.14} 

.09- 

.091 

.091-    .l( 

.Wp 

.10 

.094- 

.101 

.091- 

.10 

.131- 

.141 

.094- 

.10 

.P91-    .1 

.091- 

.10 

.091- 

.101 

.09}- 

.09; 

.131- 

.141 

.094- 

.10 

.091-    .1 

.091- 
.091- 

.10 
.10 

.091-    .1 

May 

.....^. 

.'ioi 

"".oih 

.'ioi 

■■.'iii-' 

.'i5' 

sj- 

.'io 

.091- 

.10 

.091- 

.101 

.091- 

.10 

.14}- 

.141 

.094- 

.10 

.094-    -1 

.091- 

.10 

.094- 

.101 

.091- 

.10 

.141- 

.141 

.094- 

.10 

.094-    .1 

.09]- 

.10 

.091- 

.10} 

.091- 

.10 

.14  - 

.14} 

.10- 

■!2' 

.094-    .1 

.10- 
.101- 

.101 
.101 
.10} 

.14- 
.14  - 

.141 
.144 

.094- 
.094- 

.10 
.10 

....._..... 

June 

'"".'wj-" 

."io" 

"  ".'09}-' 

.'ioi 

.09J- 

.10 

.09}- 

.101 

.10- 

.181- 

.13] 

.091- 

.10 

.094-    •! 

.09J- 

.10 

.09}- 

.10} 

•  .10}- 

.101 

.13}- 

.134 

.10- 

.104 

■SJ"  "J 

.09J- 

.10 

.09.1- 
.09- 
.09- 

.10} 
10 

.11  - 

.114 

.121- 

.18 

.10}- 

.101 

.091-    •' 

July 

■■■".' 09  j-' 

"."io" 

!io 

......... 

.iii 

'""■W 

."iii 

.....„„. 

.ii' 

""."wi-'.i 

.091- 

.10 

.09}- 

.lOi 

.12- 

.13 

.18 

.104- 

.11 

.091-    .1 

.091- 

.10! 

.091- 

.101 

.12  - 

.13 

.12}- 

.121 

.11  - 

.114 

.OM-    .1 

.10  - 

.101 

.101- 

.111 

.12- 

.13 

.12- 

.13 

.11- 

.114 

.091-    . 

.lOJ- 

.lo:- 

.10] 
.10] 

......... 

.114- 
.11  - 

.12 

.12 

.091-    . 

Aug 

■■■.ioi-' 

•  iii 

"  "'.'ii'-' 

.'is' 

.12' 

.091-    . 

.lOJ- 

.11 

.101- 

.11* 

.12- 

.13 

.11  - 

.114 

.11  - 

.12 

.091-    . 

.lOi- 

.11 

.101- 

.111 

.12- 

.13 

.101- 

.11} 

.114- 

.12 

.091-    . 

.101- 

.11 

.101- 

•  111 

.12- 
.12- 
.111- 

.18 
.13 
.124 

.11  - 
.101- 
.101- 

.11 

.114- 

.12 

.094-    . 
....... 

Sept 

......... 

."ioi 

■■'ioi^' 

.iii 

".'iii-' 

•^ 

.lOJ- 

.10] 

.101- 

.111 

.11- 

.12 

.101- 

.11 

■}'}- 

.12 

.081-    - 

.10- 

.101 

.101- 

.111 

.11  - 

.114 

.10- 

.104 

.111- 

.12} 

.09  -    . 

.10- 

.101 

.101- 

.111 

.101- 

.114 

.10- 

.104 

.114- 

.12 

.09-    . 

.10  - 

.101 

.10}- 

.11} 

.......... 

........... 

Oct 

.10- 

.101 

.10}- 

.11} 

"".m- 

.'iii 

■■  ".'ioi-' 

.'ioi 

.'iii 

.10- 

.101 

.091- 

.101 

.101- 

.111 

.10- 

.104 

.101- 

in 

.09-    . 

.10- 

.101 

.09- 

.091 

.101- 

.111 

.104- 

.11 

.104- 

.11 

.09  -    . 

.10- 

.101 

.091- 

.10 

.101- 

•  111 

-.It 

.104- 

.11 
.11 
.11 

.091- 

.091 

.09  -    . 
.09-    . 

Nov 

......... 

.'ioi 

".'wi-' 

.'io' 

........ y 

.12 

.09  -    . 

.091- 

.lOi 

.09- 

.10 

.11- 

.12 

.10- 

.104 

.091- 

.091 

.09  -    . 

.09i- 

.10] 

.09- 

.10 

.11  - 

.12 

.091- 

.10} 

.094- 

.10 

.0S>1-    . 

.091- 

.10 

.09- 

.10 

.11  - 
.11  - 
.11}- 

.12 
.12 
.12} 

.094- 

.10 

.091- 

.10 

.081-    . 

Dec 

■"■.09'-" 

.'io' 

■■■■■-■■_■ 

.io' 

""M- 

.'69J 

■  ".'09}-' 

".m 

.081- 

.09- 

.10 

.09- 

.10 

.11}- 

.12} 

.09- 

.091 

.09- 

.091 

.081- 

.09- 

.10 

.09  - 

.10 

.111- 

.121 

.09- 

.091 

.09- 

.091 

.081- 

.09- 

.10 

.08]- 

.091 

.111- 

.121 

.09- 

.10 

.09- 

.091 

.081- 

.09- 

.10 

.08]- 

.09] 

.0K4- 

Average . 

t0.0996 

10.0982 

J0.107B 

(0.1249 

*0. 1019 

to.a 

r 
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Tablk  L- wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

HBATi  Banu,  unokedt  packed. 

[Frioe  per  poond  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1888. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«I.08HO.O»} 

10.09 -to.  10 

I0.074-»0.064 

to.  074-10.084 

t0.08)-t0.104 

t0.09HC 
.09- 

.10 

Jan. 

.081-    .OW 

.094-  .W 

.064- 

.09) 

.074- 

.064 

.074- 

.064 

.09- 

.104 

.10 

.084- 

.09) 

.07t- 

.064 

.07- 

.08 

.09  - 

-10 

.TO- 
.TO- 

.10 

.OH-  .OM 

.084- 

.094 

.07t- 

.084 

.07- 

.064 

.09- 

.104 

.10 

.......... 

.07  - 

.064 

.094- 

.10) 

.00  - 

.10 

"".im- 

.'m' 

.....„„. 

.'084 

.07- 

.08) 

.TO- 

.10) 

.09- 

.10 

Feb. 

.0»J-   .09) 

.084- 

.004 

.07)- 

.08) 

.07- 

.081 
.08} 

.10- 

.11 

.09- 

.10 

.W-   .094 

.064- 

.004 

.07)- 

.08) 

.07- 

.10- 

.10) 

.00- 

.10 

.0}-   .OH 

.081- 

.094 

.07)- 

.08) 

.07- 

.084 

.10- 

.10) 

.09- 

.10 

.0)-   .0»j 

.09- 

.094 

.074- 

.08) 

.07- 

.08 

.10  - 

.10) 

.09- 

.10 

Mar. 

.(W-   .0»j 

.09- 

.094 

.074- 

.08) 

.07- 

.084 
.084 

.10- 

.101 

.«- 

.10 

.08)-    .0»j 

.094- 

.094 

.06- 

.08) 

.07- 

.10- 

.10 

.TO- 

:}Si 

.081-   .09j 

.09- 

.094 

.08- 

.08) 

.07- 

.064 

.10- 

.10) 

.10- 

.ON-  .on 

.09  - 

.09) 

.07).- 

.084 

.081-   .0»J 
.08)-    M 

.09- 

.09) 

.07)- 

"".'67^' 

.'084 

:i^ 

.'io 

"".'ioj^' 

.'ioj 

Apr. 

.09- 

.09) 

.07)- 

!08| 

.07)- 

:^ 

.11 

.10- 

.10) 

.oe»-  .09) 

.09- 
.09- 

.09) 

.07',- 

.074- 

.10)— 

.11 
.11 

.10- 

.11 

. 

.0*1-    .09) 

.09) 

.08- 

:084 

.08- 

.08) 

.11- 

.10- 
.10- 
.10- 

.11 
.11 
.11 

"■■■.■«H".09i 

""W 

.'ooj 

"".'68^' 

.'oM 

■  osl 

'  ".'(^h' 

.'oej 

...... ^. 

.'ii) 

May. 

.084-    .091 

.09) 

.06- 

.08- 

.084 

.10)- 

.m 

.10- 

.11 

.084-    .OOJ 

.094- 

.09) 

.06- 

.064 

.06- 

.084 

.10- 

.Hi 

.10- 
.10- 

.11 

.084-    .09) 

.094- 

.09) 

:Sr 

.084 
.084 

:SI}: 

.084 
.09 

.10- 
.101- 

:}}' 

.11 

'■■■.»i-".094 

.....„.„ 

.094 

:w- 

.064 

.09- 

.094 

.10- 

.11 

"".'io^' 

.10- 

.'ii' 

June. 

.084-    .094 

.09- 

.094 

.06- 

.084 

.08)- 

.094 

.10- 

.10) 

.11 

.084-    .09) 

.09- 

.094 

.08- 

.06 

....'.?:. 

.094 

.10- 

.104 

.10- 

.u 

.081-    .091 

.084- 

:S| 

.08- 

.08 

.10 

.10- 

.11 

.10- 

.U4 

.09-    .10 

.084- 

■  ••■ 

.......... 

■  09-    .10 

.09- 

.094 

'"'.08'-' 

.'08 

"".'id'-" 

.10) 

"  ".'ioi^' 

.104 

.'ii 

July. 

• 

.09-    .10 

.09- 

.08- 

.08 

.10- 

.10) 

.10- 

.10) 

.11- 

.11 

.09-    .10 

.064- 

.094 

.08- 

.08 

.104- 

.11 

.10- 

.10) 

.114- 

.11  - 
.u- 
.u- 

.11 

.«•-    .10 

.084- 

.094 

.08- 

.06 

.104- 

.114 

.10- 
.10- 
.10- 

ill 
.104 

.12 
.12 
.12 

'■■■.■»-".i6' 

■■■■■66h' 

■.094 

""'.inh-' 

'.'06 

■■.io)!' 

.'ii 

Aug. 

.091-    .104 

.064- 

.09' 

.01  - 

.08 

.10- 

.u 

.10- 
.10- 

.10} 

.u  - 

.11) 

.0»J-    .101 

.084- 

.094 

.07- 

.06 
.06 
.08 
.08 

.10- 

.11 

•m 

.11  - 
.u- 

:ia, 

.094-    .104 

.064- 
06)- 

!09 

•2J- 

.07  - 
.07- 

.10- 
.10- 
.10- 

.u 
.11 

.10- 

.10) 

■  ■■.w^'.ioi 

iosj- 

.11 

'wji 

■m 

......... 

;ii)  sept 

.094-    .104 

.064- 

.09 

.07- 

.08 

.10- 

.11 

.11  - 

.u| 

.094-    .104 

.064- 

.09 

.07- 

.07) 

.10- 

.11 

.09}— 

,\(n 

.u- 

•u* 

.«*-    .104 

.064- 

.085 

.07- 

.07) 

.10- 

.u 

.TO4- 

.1(4 

.11  - 
......... 

.12 

■■■■.'664^' 

'.'to' 

'"".mf 
.m\- 

'.'07) 

......... 

'.'ii' 

"".'694^' 

.'io 

.'12' 

Oct 

.094-    .lOi 

.064- 

.06) 

.08 

.10- 

.10) 

.094- 

.10 

.114- 

.11) 

•94-    .104 

.06  - 

.06 

.07)- 

.064 

.10- 

.10 

.094- 

.10 

.u- 

.U) 

.094-    .104 

.08- 

.084 

.07)- 

.084 

■^ 

.10 
.10 

.094- 
.09- 

.10 
.10 

.114- 
.10- 

.111 

.114 

.....^....^ 

■■■■.og:" 

'.'084 

'  ".'07  -■ 

'.'oei 

.094- 

.104 

.084- 

.10 

.10- 

.104 

Noy. 

.094-  -104 
.094-    .ioj 

.07)- 

.06 

.07- 

.08) 

.TO- 

.10 

.08- 
.06- 

.104 

.10- 

.104 

.07)- 

.08 

.07- 

.064 

.TO- 

.10 

.10 

.10- 

.104 

.094-    .104 

.07)- 

07)- 

.06 
.06 

.07- 
.07  - 

.064 

.08)- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.10- 

.10; 

■  ■■■«i-".i64 

.07)- 

.06 

.07- 

.'os)^' 

'.'io' 

.....„„. 

•1 

■"■■.'ioH' 

'.'ii' 

Dec 

.094-    .104 

.07)- 

.06 

.07- 

.08 

.084- 

.104 
.10 

.09- 

.10- 

.11 

.09-    .10 

.07)- 

.08 

.07- 
.07- 

.08 

.084- 

.09- 

.10 

.10- 

.11 

.09-    .10 
.09-    .10 

.07)- 

.06 

.08 

.064- 

.10 

.094- 

.10 

.10- 
.101- 

.11 

.10 

to.o»a 

•o.oe»« 

t0.080T 

•0.092S 

t0.102& 

10. 1076 

Avenge. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901 -Continue* 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

AIEAT:  Alatton,  dres««d< 

fPrice  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotation*  from  the  New  York  Joarati 
CJommerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  January,  1890,  to  June,  1900,  and  from  the  New  York  D»i 
Tribune,  July,  1900,  to  December,  1901.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

189i 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

al0.09  -tO.lOi 

J0.074-W.09 

».08  -to.  094 

t0.O7M0.09 

to.  05 -to.  07 

t0.044-tO.O( 

.09- 

.104 

.074- 

.09 

.08  - 

.10 

.07- 

■  09 

.06  - 

.074 

.044-    .05 

O.09  - 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.074- 

.094 

.074- 

■  09 

.054- 

.07 

.06-    .03 

a.09i- 

.104 

.074- 

.09 

.074- 

.094 

.074- 

■  09 

■  094 

■  094 

.05- 
.05- 
.044- 

.064 
.06 

.044-  .0( 
.054-     0^ 

Feb 

a.09- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.074- 

.094 

.06-    .« 

O.09- 

.104 

.074- 

.09 

.07- 

.094 

.07- 

■  09 

.05- 

.07 

.09-    .11 

.08J- 

.094 

.074- 

.09 

.07  - 

.094 

.07- 

.09 

.05- 

.064 

.06-    .K 

.08- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.08- 

.10 

.07- 

.09 

.05- 

.07 

.06-    .OS 

Mar 

.09- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.08- 

.10 

.07- 

.094 

.06- 

.064 

.06-    .Of 

.09- 

.11 

.074- 

.09 

.09- 

.104 

.08- 

.094 

.06- 

.064 

.06-    .0( 

.09- 

.104 

.084- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.094 

.05- 

.07 

.06-   .a 

.09- 

.10 

.08- 
.074- 
.08- 

.094 
.09 
.094 

.09- 
.09- 
.09- 

.104 

.08- 

.094 

.064- 

.07 

.074-     OS 

Apr 

'     .OB- 

.104 

.08- 

.094 

.07- 

.084 

.07-    .OS 

.OO- 

.104 

.09- 

.11 

.09- 

.11 

.08- 

.091 
.091 

.07- 

.084 

.07-    .« 

.OS- 

.104 

.084- 

.11 

.10- 

.12 

.08- 

.06- 

.08 

.064-    .« 

.09i- 

.11 

.09- 

.11 

.10- 

■  114 

.09  - 

.10 

.064- 

.08 

.06-    .0 

.09H 
.09- 

•  lU 
.104 

.064-    .a 

May 

.lOH 

.12 

.094- 

.11 

.084- 

.10 

.064- 

.08 

.06-    .» 

.09- 

.104 

.104- 

.12 

.094- 

.11 

.09- 

.10 

.064- 

.08 

.06-    .« 

.09- 

.104 

.09- 

.104 

.094- 

.11 

.09- 

.10 

.074- 

.084 

.07-    .C 

.101- 

.111 

.094- 

.11 

.104- 
.10- 
.10- 

.1'2 

.094- 

.11 

.07- 
.07- 
.06- 

.084 
.084 
.08 

.064-    .Oi 

Juno 

.io- 

.11 

.09- 

.104 

.094- 

.11 

.05-    .» 

.09- 

.104 

.09- 

.104 

.09- 

.114 

.094- 

.11 

.06- 

.074 

.04-    .or 

.09- 

.104 

.09- 

.104 

.10- 

.114 

.09- 

.104 

.06- 

.07 

.044-    .0 

.07- 

.104 

.09- 
.09  - 

.104 
104 

.094- 

.11 

.07- 
.074- 

•JSt 

.04- 

.064 

.04-    .V 

July 

.OT- 

.10 

.09- 

.104 

.094- 

.11 

.084- 

.10 

.06- 

.08 

.04-    .or 

.07- 

.10 

.08  - 

.10 

.10- 

.114 

.084- 

.104 

.06- 

.08 

.04-    .0 

.08- 

.lOJ 

.08- 

.10 

.094- 

.11 

.08- 

.094 

.05- 

.08 

.06-    .0 

.09- 

.104 

.08  - 

.10 

.08- 

.11 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.08 

.04-    .0 

.08t- 

10 

.05  - 

074 

.04  -    .0 

Aug 

.08- 

.094 

.08- 

.10 

.06- 

.11 

.07- 

.09 

.044- 

.07 

.04-    .V 

.09- 

.104 

.08- 

.094 

.08- 

.11 

.07- 

.09 

.044- 

.07 

.04-    .0 

.08J- 

.10 

.08- 

.094 

.08- 

■  104 

.07- 

.09 

.04- 

.064 

.084-    .or 

.08- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.09- 
.084- 
.07- 

.104 
10 

.07- 
.07  - 

.084 
084 

.04- 

.06 

.04-    .0 

Sept 

.08- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.044- 

.07 

.084-    .01 

.08- 

.10 

.074- 

.10 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.05- 

.07 

.04-    .Of 

.08- 

.10 

.07- 

.094 

.07- 

.094 

.06- 

.08 

.05- 

.07 

.04-    .Of 

.094- 

.104 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.094 

.05- 

.08 

.06- 

.07 

.04-    ." 

.09  - 

.104 
.10 

.07  - 

0H4 

Oct 

.08J- 

.07- 

.084 

.07- 

.09 

.07  - 

.084 

.04- 

064 

.04-  .a 

.08J- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.084- 

.06 

.04-    .Of 

.m- 

.10 

.074- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.06- 

.08 

.04- 

.07 

.04-    .Of 

.084- 

.10 

.07- 

.084 

.07- 

.084 

.05- 
.05  - 

.07 
07 

.08- 
.034- 

.07 
054 

.08-  .01 
.03  -    .01 

Nov 

.084- 

.10 

.064- 

.08 

.07- 

.084 

.05- 

.07 

.04- 

.07 

.084-    -Of 

.074- 

.09 

.064- 

.08 

.07- 

.084 

.05- 

.07 

.04- 

.064 

.034-    .0 

.074- 

.09 

.064- 

.08 

.064- 

.08 

.01- 

.07 

.084- 

■  064 

.04-    .0 

.074- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.07- 
.07- 

:1S} 

.04- 

.07 

.034- 

■  064 

.04-    .01 

Dec 

.074- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.07- 

.084 

.04H 

.07 

.04- 

.054 

.04-    .01 

.074- 

.09 

.064- 

.08 

.07- 

.084 

.05- 

.074 

.04- 

.064 

.04-    .0 

.074- 

.09 

.064- 

.08 

.08- 

.094 

.05- 

.07 

.044- 

.08 

.04-    .0 

.074- 

.09 

.07- 

.084 

.074- 

.09 

.044- 

.064 

.04- 

.06 

.04-    .Of 

.074- 

.09 

.07  - 

.09 

.06  -    .0 

Average . 

«0.0933 

to. 0866 

t0.0914 

t0.0808 

to.oeoe 

to.oea 

a  New  York  Daily  Tribune. 
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Table  ■.—WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

nBATi  nintton,  dr«sa«d« 

[Price  per  ponnd  In  New  York  on  Tueedwr  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  January,  1890,  to  June,  1900,  and  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune,  July,  1900,  to  December,  1901.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

SO. 06  -».mk 

to.  06 -10.08 

I0.061-I0.08 

«0. 05 -10.071 

IO.U4l-10.07 

•0.05 -to.  07 

Jan. 

.05-    .07 

.06- 

.08 

.07- 

.08 

.06-    .08 

.05- 

.07 

.06- 

.08 

.05-    .071 

.051- 

.071 

.07- 

.08 

.06-    .08 

.05- 

.071 

.06- 

.08 

.06-    .071 

.051- 

.071 

.07- 

.08 

.06-    .071 
.06  -    .071 
.06-    .071 

.06- 
.07- 
.07- 

.08 
.081 
.09 

.06- 
.06- 
.06- 

.08 
.08 
.08 

--  —  ••  — 

.....^. 

'.m 

".is' 

Feb. 

.06-    .07) 

.06- 

.071 

.07- 

.08 

.07  -    .081 

.061- 

.081 

.06- 

.08 

.064-    .07 

.06- 

.071 

.07- 

.08 

.06-    .071 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.08 

.06-    .07 

.07- 

.08 

.061- 

.08 

.06-    .071 

.071- 

.09 

.061- 

.08 

.06-    .07 

.061- 

.071 

.07- 

.08 

.06-    .071 

.08- 

.091 

.061- 

.08 

Mar. 

.06i-    .07 

.061- 

.071 

.07- 

.08 

.061-    .071 

.08- 

.10 

.061- 

.08 

.061-    .07 

.07- 

.08 

.06- 

.071 

.071-    .081 

.06- 

.091 

.071- 

.081 

.06J-    .07 

.071- 

.081 

.07- 

.08 

.07-    .08 

.08- 

.091 

.071- 

.081 

.06t-    .07i 

.08- 

.09 

.07- 

.08 

.....„.„ 

.06-    .071 

O.07- 

.09 

.071- 

.081 

■  ■■."OT'-'.'osi 

.'io' 

■■■■.'os'-' 

.'oi' 

Apr. 

.06-    .07) 

O.07  - 

.09 

.071- 

.084 

.071-    .09 

.081- 

.101 

.071- 

.09 

.05J-    .071 

.07- 

.09 

.07- 

.08 

.06-    .09 

.08- 

.101 

.07- 

.09 

.06*-    .08 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.08 

.081-    .10 

.06- 

.101 

.07  - 
.07- 
.07  - 

.081 

:8I{ 

'"".m^'.mi 

■  ■■.07'-' 

.'osi 

.....^. 

.'os' 

■■■■.'os'- ".'oii 

"".(»'- 

.io' 

May. 

.061-    .08 

.07- 

.081 

.07- 

.08 

.081-    .10 

■     .08- 

.10 

.07- 

.081 

.06-    .08 

.07- 

.081 

.07  - 

.08 

.09-    .10 

.081- 

.101 

.07  - 

.09 

.06-    .08 

.07- 
......... 

.081 

.071- 
.071- 
.08- 

.081 
.081 
.09 

.081-    .10 
.071-    .09 
.07-    .09 

.08- 
.07  - 

.10 
.091 
.091 

.07  - 

.09 

"":06h"'M 

■.'osi 

.'oii 

June. 

.061-    .07) 

.07- 

.081 

.08- 

.09 

.07-    .09 

.07- 

.091 

.05- 

.091 

.06-    .07) 

.07- 

.081 

.071- 

.081 

.07-    .091 

.07- 

.09 

.05- 

.09 

.06-    .08 

.051- 

.071 

.071- 

.09 

.07-    .10 

-.06- 

.08 

.051- 

.08 

.05-    .08 

.06- 

.071 

.....„.„ 

......... 

.05-    .08 

.07- 

.06 

"'.m'i' 

".'os" 

■'.■oei^'.oii 

.'os' 

'.m 

July. 

.061-    .081 

.07- 

.09 

.06- 

.081 

.06-    .09 

.061- 

.081 

.051- 

.071 

.06-    .08 

.07- 

.081 

.06- 

.061 

.06-    .09 

.06- 

.09 

.061- 

.09 

.06-    .08 

.07- 

.081 

.06- 

.081 

.06-    .081 

.051- 
.06- 
.06- 

.081 

.051- 
.05- 
.041- 

.09 
.081 
.07 

.Ml-    .071 

■"■.'66^' 

■.■681 

.....„.^. 

M' 

"".oi'-'.m 

Aug. 

.0*-    .07 

.06- 

.08 

.06- 

.09 

.06-    .09 

.05- 

.08 

.041- 

.07 

.041-    .07 

.06- 

.08 

.06- 

.09 

.06-    .081 

.06  - 

.08 

.05- 

.07 

.061-    .08 

.05- 
.05- 
.06- 

.071 
.07 

.081 

.06- 
.06- 
.06- 

.081 

.05-    .08 
.05-    .071 
.05-    .071 

.05- 

.08 

.05- 

.07 

'.»-'.(»' 

■■■■.'w"-' 

.07' 

"".<»'- 

.'07  ■ 

Sept. 

.041-    .07 

.07- 

.081 

.06- 

.09 

.05  -    .081 

.05- 

.08 

.05- 

.07 

.041-    .07 

.061- 

.08 

.06- 

.09 

.061-    .081 

.06- 

.06 

.06- 

.061 

.041-    .07 

.061- 

.08 

.06- 

.081 

.05  -    .081 

.05- 

.06 

.06- 

.07 

.Ml-    .07 
.M-    .07 

.....„.„ 

'.071 

.....„.„ 

■"osi 

'".(»'-".(» 

.....„„. 

.'071 

.....„.„ 

'.in' 

Oct 

.M-    .07 

.06- 

-071 

.06- 

.09 

.041-    .071 

.05- 

.08 

.06- 

.07 

.04-    .061 

.06- 

.071 

.06- 

.081 

.04  -    .071 

.05- 

.08 

.05- 

.061 

.M-    .061 

.061- 

.08 

.06- 

.081 

.041-    .07 
.04-. .07 
.04-    .07 

.041- 
.04- 
.05- 

.07 
.07 

.05- 
.05  - 
.06- 

.061 
.061 
.061 

""'.'6i-".06i 

"  ".'oei^' 

."«' 

■  "'."oe'-' 

'.081 

Nov. 

.Oil-    .07 

.061- 

.08 

.06- 

.08 

.041-    .07 

.05- 

.07 

.06- 

.07 

.06-    .07 

.061- 

.08 

.06- 

.06 

.04-    .061 

.041- 

.07 

.06- 

.061 

.041-    .07 

.061- 
.061- 
.061- 

.08 
.08 
.071 

.05- 
.061- 
.051- 

.08 
.081 
.08 

.04-    .07 

.041- 

.07 

.05- 

.06 

.....„.„..„. 

"".K-'.m 

......... 

'.'071 

.....„„. 

"66 

Dec. 

.041-    .061 

.07^ 

.08 

.05- 

.06 

a. 041-    .07 

.05- 

.07 

.05- 

.06 

.09-    .07 

.061- 

.08* 

.05- 

.08 

a. 041-    .07 

.05- 

.07 

.05- 

.07 

.061-    .07 

.0«f- 

.08 

.05- 

.071 

.05-    .07 

.05- 

.07 

.05- 

.07 

.K-    .08 

.... 

"" 

.06- 

.071 

f0.0«25 

I0.0728 

t0.O7S8 

10.0711 

to.  0727 

t0.0675 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continm 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

nBATs  Pork,  aalt,  meaa,  old  to  neir. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  Mew  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of 
Kew  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan  

$9.75-411.00 
9.75-  11.00 
10.00-11.25 
10.00  -  11.26 

tl0.00-tl2.00 
10.25-12.75 
9.76-  12.00 
9.76-  12.00 

$9.00-410.00 
9.76-  10.50 
9.75-  10.50 
9.75-  10.50 

$16.25-«16.50 
17.75-  19.00 
17.60-  18.75 
18.00-20.00 
19.80-21.00 
19.26-20.50 
19.  .50- 20. 75 
19.75-21.00 
19.26-  20.00 
19.60-  20.00 
19.00-  19.60 
19. '25-  19.76 
18.60-  19.00 

$13.76 -tl4.  SO 
14.00-14.80 
14.80-16.00 
14.26-  14.75 
14.60-  14.76 
14.00-14.28 
13.75-14.25 
13.60-  14.00 
13.50-14.00 
13. -26-  13.75 
12.  .50 -13. 00 
12.00  -  12.60 
12.374-  12.75 

$lZ7&-flS. 
12.75-18. 
12.75-  18. 
12.25-12. 
11.75-  12. 

Feb 

Mar 

10.00  -  11.25 

10.25  -  11.60 
10.124-  11.60 
10.00-  11.25 
10.00-  11.25 
10.00-  11.50 

10.26  -  12.00 
10.50  -  12.00 

9.76-  11.75 
9.25-  11.25 
9.2.5-  11.00 
9.25-  11.00 
9.60-11.25 
9.50-  11.25 
10.50-  12.50 
11.25-  14.00 
11.60-  13.50 
11.60-13.76 

11.75-  14.25 

11.76-  14.60 
11.75-  14.60 

9.75-  10.50 
9.75-10.50 
9.75-  10.  .50 
9.75  -  10.50 
9.75-  10.50 
9.76-10.60 
9.75-  10.  .50 
9.60  -  10.00 
9.60  -  10.00 
9.60  -  10.00 
9.50-  10.26 
9.80-10.26 
9.00  -    9.50 

11.26-  U. 
11.26-  12. 
11.2.5-  12. 
11.28-  11. 

12. 
12.25-  12. 
12.76-  18. 

14. 

Apr 

11.00  -  1-2.00 
11.00  -  12.25 
12.60-  14.00 
12.60-  14.00 
12.25-  14.2.5 
12.75-  u.a 
12.75-  14.  .W 
13.75-  14.25 
18.75  -  14.26 

17.60-  18.00 
17.80-  18.00 
17.75-  18.75 
18.75-  19.26 

is.  66  -  is.  26 
14.00  -  14.26 
14.28  -  14.80 
14.00  -  14.25 

is.  sol  ii. 

13.25-  13. 
13.60-  14. 
18.60-  U. 
13.60-  14. 
13.25-  13. 

IS. 
13.76-  14. 

13. 

May 

ii.86^  i4.66 

11.60-14.00 
11.00-  13.25 
10.75-  12.75 

9.00  -    9.50 
9.00  -    9.60 
9.00  -    9.50 
9.60-10.25 
10.00  -  10.75 
10.00  -  10.76 
10.00-10.75 
10.00  -  11.00 
11.00-11.75 

19. 75- 20. 26 
21.00-21.75 
21.25-  22.00 
21.25-  22.00 
21.60-  22.50 
20.80-21.00 
19.60-20.00 
19.60-  20.00 
19.00-  19.50 

is.  75-  i4.66 
13.75-14.00 
IS.  50  -  13.76 
18.00-18.50 
13.00-  18.25 
13.00-  13.26 
IS.  ,50-  13.75 
13.80-  13.75 
13.75  -  14.00 

June 

13.75-  14.2.') 
18.75-  14.25 
13.75-  14.25 
13.50  -  14.00 

10.75-12.75 
10.  .50-  12.60 
10.26-  12.25 
10.2.5-  12.25 
10.  OO-  12.00 
10.00-  12.80 
10.00-  12.25 
11.00-  13.00 
11.50-  13.50 

is. 

IS. 
13.60-  14. 
IS.  25-  14. 

July 

is.  26-  is.  75 

13.25  -  13.75 
13.25  -  14.00 
12.. 50  -  1.S.60 
13.00  -  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
12.50  -  13.25 
12.  .'W  -  13.25 
12.25  -  13.00 

11. .50-  12.60 
12.00-13.00 
12.26  -  13.25 
12.25  -  13.00 

19.00-  19.60 
IK.  60-  19.00 
18.00-  18.76 
18.00-  18.75 

is.  76 -i4. 66      18.25^  ii. 
14.00-14.25       1S.0O-I3. 
14.00-14.25       12.26- IS. 
14.00-14.25       12.2»- IS. 
14.00  -  14.25       12.36-  12. 

Aug 

11.60-  18.60 
10.  .50-  12.60 
10.60-  12.50 
10.60-  12.00 

12.60  -  13.00 
18.25-  14.75 
18.25-  14.75 
12.00-18.25 
11.374-  12.60 
11.00-  12.26 
11.00  -  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.00-12.25 

16.00-  15.  .50 
14.60-  15.00 
14.80-  1.5.80 
14.60-  15.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
17.00-  17.80 
17.26-17.75 
17.75-  18.00 

14.60-14.75       11.00-11. 

15.00-16.25       11.25-11. 

15.00-16.25       11.25-11. 

15.25       11.00-  11. 

Sept 

12.2.5-13.00 
11.25  -  12.25 
11.60-  12.25 
11.25-  12.25 
11.25-12.25 
11.25-  12.00 
11.25-  12.00 

11.25-  12.60 

11.26-  12.50 

10.75-12.75 
11.25-  12.75 
10.75-  12.60 
10.75-  12.60 
10.75-  12.00 
10.75-  12.00 
10.60-  11.60 
10.25-  11.00 
10.25-  11.00 

i5.56-i6.75'   io.eol  ii. 

1.5.60- 16.00  1    10.25-10. 
15.  ,50- 16.00  1     10.0»-lO. 
16. '25  -  16.60  1                 10. 

Oct 

11.60-12.60 
11.76-  13.00 
12.00  -  13.26 
12.80  -  13.80 

18.75-  19.00 

19.60 

19.80-  19.76 

20.00 

•19.60-20.00 

19.00-  20.00 

17.00-  18.60 

16.00-  17.00 

15.60-  16.60 

i4.75-  is.  56 
14.76-  16.50 
14.26-  15.60 
14.00  -  15.60 
13.75  -  15.60 

10.00-  10. 
10.00-  10. 
10.00-  10. 
10.00-  10. 
9.7.V  10. 

Nov 

11.25-  12.25 
11.26  -  12.25 
10.75-  13.00 
10.60-13.00 

9.75-  10.75 

9.76-  10.75 
10.00-  11.00 
10.00-  11.00 

12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00  -  13.00 
13.25-  14.75 
13.76-  15.26 
14.80  -  16.00 
14.60-  16.00 
1.5.26  -  16.  .50 
15.25-  16.  .50 

13.60-14.60         9.7,5-10. 
14.00-14.60  1       9.75-10. 
13.75-14.25         9.60-  la 
13.60- 14.00  1       9.60-10. 

Dec 

i6.,56-  is.  66 

10.00-  12.  .50 
10.00-  12.  ,50 
10.00-12.60 
10.00-  12.00 

9.75-10.75 
9.75-  10.75 
9.50-  10.60 
9.25-  10.25 
9.00-  10.00 

15.00-  16.60 
14.60-  16.00 
13. 75- 14.  .50 
13.75-  14.80 

13.80-14.80 
1S.25- 14.00 
13.26-  13.76 
18.00 -18.50 

9.00-     9. 
9.00-    ». 
9.00-    9. 
8.76-    9. 
8.76-    ». 

Average . 

812. 1602 

»11.3029 

$11.6262 

$18.33X9 

$14.U«2 

$11.83 

r  1 
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Tabus  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
nEATi  Pork,  •»!*,  meaa,  old  to  new. 


[Price  per  barrel  io  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qnotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


1896. 

1897 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

W.  5(^410. 00 

t8. 25- (8.76 

t8. 75- $9.25 

»9.75-»10.25 

tl0.25-tl0.75 

tl2.25-«i8.25 

Jan. 

10.00-  10.50 

8.25- 

8.75 

9.00-    9.60 

9.76-  10.25 

10.25-  10.76 

13.25-  14.25 

10.75-  11.00 

8.60- 

9.00 

9.00-    9.80 

9.60-  10.25 

10.60-  11.00 

13.60-  14.60 

10.76-  11.00 

8.60- 

9.00 

9.75-10.00 

9.75-  10.25 
9.75-10.50 
9.76-10.60 

10.80-  11.00 
10.80-  11.00 
10.60-  11.26 

13.25-  14.60 
18.75-  14.60 
18.75-  14.50 

"'i6.'76^'ii.(i6' 

"'8.'25^' 

'».ib 

"i'.ii^'ib'.oo' 

Feb. 

10.50-10.75 

8.25- 

8.75 

10.25-  10.60 

9.60-  10.25 

10.75-11.60 

13.75-  14.60 

10.60-  10.75 

8.50- 

9.00 

U.  00- 11.25 

9.25-  10.00 

10.78-  11.80 

18.75-  14.80 

10.25-  10.60 

8.50- 

8.75 

11.00-  11.25 

9.00- 

9.75 

10.75-11.25 

14.00-  14.75 

10.2^10.60 

8.50- 

8.75 

10.60-  10.75 

9.00- 

9.75 

10.75-  11.25 

14.00-  14.80 

Mar. 

10.  25-  10. 60 

8.60- 

9.00 

10.60-  10.75 

9.00- 

9.80 

11.00-  11.60 

14.60-  15.26 

10.00-10.50 

9.0O- 

9.50 

10.  OO-  10.25 

9.00- 

9.80 

11.60-12.00 

16.25-  16.25 

9.60-  10.00 

9.0O- 

9.60 

9.75-  10.00 

9.00- 

9.60 

12.60 

15.50-  16.60 

8.75-    9.60 
9.0O-    9.50 

9.00- 
9.00- 

9.60 
9.60 

9.25-    9.60 
9.75-10.00 

"o.oo^' 

'o'eo' 

■■i8."66^'i8.'66' 

"is.'eo^'ie.'w 

Apr. 

8.76-    9.25 

8.75- 

9.25 

9.75-  10.00 

9.00- 

9.50 

18.25-  18.75 

15.00-  16.50 

9.00-  10.00 

8.75- 

9.25 

9.75-  10.00 

8.75- 

9.50 

18.26-  18.75 

16.00-  16.00 

9.00-  10.00 

8.75- 

9.25 

10.75-  11.00 

8.75- 

9.60 

18.25-  13.50 

15.00-  16.00 
15.00-16.00 
15.2.'>-  16.25 

'"9.6o^'i6.'66' 

"'k'.i^' 

'ftis' 

"i6."75^'ii.'66' 

"'8.'75^" 

'9.' 25' 

"i3.'25^'i3.'66' 

May. 

9.00-    9.75 

8.75- 

9.25 

10.75-  11.00 

8.60- 

9.00 

12.80-  13.25 

15.00-  16.00 

8.76-    9.75 

8.75- 

9.25 

11.75-  12.25 

8.25- 

8.75 

12.00-12.75 

15.25-  16.00 

8.80-    S.75 

8.75- 

9.00 

11.75-  12.00 
11.75-  12.00 
10.75-  11.75 

8.25- 
8.25- 
8.25- 

8.75 
8.75 
9.00 

12.00-  12.75 
11.75-  12.60 
11.75-12.50 

15.25-  16.00 

■  K  OO^'i'M 

"'s.'eo^' 

'i.'oo' 

"i5.'26^'i6.'25' 

June. 

8.00-    8.50 

8.60- 

8.75 

10.25-  10.75 

8.60- 

9.00 

12.00-  12.75 

15.75-16.75 

8.25-    8.50 

8.25- 

8.60 

10.25-  10.60 

8.75- 

9.00 

11.75-  12.50 

15.76-16.75 

8.00-    8.50 

8.25- 

8.75 

10.00-  10.50 

8.75- 

9.00 

12.75-13.80 

15.76-16.75 

8.00-    8.25 
8.00-    8.25 

8.25- 
8.25- 

8.75 
8.75 

■■i6.66^ia56' 

■■'8.' 75^' 

"i.'oo" 

"is.oo^is.'TO 

"i5."75^'i6.'75' 

July. 

7.75-    8.25 

8.00- 

8.60 

10.00-  10.60 

9.00- 

9.50 

13.25-  14.00 

15.25-  16.25 

7.80-    8.25 

8.00- 

8.50 

10.00-  10.50 

9.60-  10.00 

12.75-  13.50 

15.25-  16.25 

7.60-    8.00 

8.00- 

8.60 

10.00-  10.25 

9.50-  10.00 

12.75-13.60 

15.50-16.50 

12.75-13.75 
12.75-  13.80 

15.60-  16.60 

8.00-    8.60 

"Too^' 

'i.'eo' 

'"9.'75^'i6.'66' 

"a'.'oiy' 

9.75 

15.80-16.60     Aug. 

8.00-    8.25 

8.25- 

9.60 

9.80-  10.00 

9.00- 

9.75 

12.75-  13.80 

15.60-  16.60 

8.00-    8.25 

8.25-  10.00 

9.60-  10.00 

8.76- 

9.60 

12.25-  13.25 

15.50-  16.60 

7.75-    8.00 

9.25-  10.60 

9.60-  10.00 

8.75- 

9.80 

12.00-  13.00 

15.50-  16.80 

9.25-  10.75 

9.25-    9.75 

9.00- 

9.80 

"'s'.oiy-"i'.26' 

9.60-  10.75 

9.00-    9.50 

8.75- 

9.25 

"ii'oo^'is.'w 

"16.80^' ie.'so' 

Sept. 

7.60-    8,25 

9.00-  10.25 

9.00-    9.50 

8.76- 

9.25 

12.80-  13.00 

15.76-  16.78 

7.6«^    8.00 

9.00-  10.25 

8.75-    9.50 

8.75- 

9.25 

12.80-  13.80 

16.00-  17.00 

7.75-    8.25 

9.00-  10.25 

8.50-    9.50 

9.25- 

9.75 

12.75-13.75 

16.00-16.75 

7.75-    8.25 

8.00-    8.60 

"Tod^'io.oo 

"'8.'86^"8.'75" 

■■■9.'25l' 

'9.'75' 

■■i8."25^"i4.'28' 

"ieioo^iioo' 

Oct. 

8.60-    9.25 

8.75-  10.00 

8.25-    8.75 

9.25- 

9.75 

14.60-  15.50 

15.75-  16.26 

8.60-    9.00 

8.75- 

9.50 

8.75-    9.25 

9.00- 

9.50 

14.00-  15.00 

15.50-  16.75 

8.60-    9.00 

8.60- 

9.75 

8.75-    9.25 

9.00- 
9.25- 
9.25- 

9.60 
9.60 
9.60 

13.00-  14.00 
12.50-13.60 
12.25-  13.50 

15.60-  16.25 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-16.00 

"■8.'66^"9.'66' 

"'s'.ho^' 

i'so" 

■■■8.'75^"9.'25' 

Not. 

8.60-    9.00 

8.25- 

9.26 

8.75-    9.25 

9.00- 

9.50 

12.00-  18.25 

15.00-  16.00 

8.25-    8.75 

8.25- 

9.00 

8.50-    9.00 

9.0O- 

9.60 

12.00-  13.00 

15.00-  16.00 

8.25-    8.75 

8.25- 
8.25- 
8.26- 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

8.60-    9.00 
8.60-    9.00 
8.60-    9.00 

9.00- 

9.80 

12.00-  13.00 

15.75-16.76 

""'8.'2J^"'8.'76 

""9."25^' 16.66" 

"'ii.oo^'is.oo' 

■■i6.'66l'i7.o6' 

Dec 

8.25-    8.75 

8.25- 

9.00 

8.75-    9.25 

9.75-  10.50 

12.00-  13.00 

16.80-  17.60 

8.26-    8.75 

8.60- 

9.00 

8.75-    9.25 

10.00-  10.75 

12.00-  13.00 

16.25-  17.60 

8.25-    8.76 

8.  so- 

9.00 

9.60-  10.60 

10.00-  10.60 

12.00-  18.00 

16.60-  17.50 

8.25-    8.75 

16.60-  17.50 

t8.BS99 

ts.  9067 

•9.8678 

18.3462 

tl2.6072 

tl5.6106 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  IWl-Continn 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

miJEs  Fresh. 

[Average  monthly  exchange  price  per  quart  In  New  York.  Net  price  at  shipping  station,  at  po 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  of  26  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts,  since  May  16, 1897.  Quotations  from 
Milk  Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

.lune 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0326 
.0317 
.0300 
.0263 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0239 
.0260 
.0250 
.0283 
.0325 

to.  0300 
.0300 
.0275 
.0250 
.0232 
.0200 
.0200 
.0226 
.0250 
.0300 
.0316 
.0860 

SO.  0325 
.0300 
.0300 
.0250 
.0225 
.0200 
.0200 
.0225 
.0250 
.0300 
.0813 
.0825 

SO.  0325 
.0325 
.0313 
.0275 
.0213 
.0200 
.0218 
.0260 
.0300 
.0300 
.0800 
.0300 

to.  0300 
.0275 
.0275 
.0250 
.0200 
.0188 
.0200 
.0243 
.0300 
.0313 
.0313 
.0900 

10.0 

Average. 

«0.0268 

to.  0267 

to.  0268 

to.  0279 

to.  0263 

to. 

nOIiASSES:  New  Orleana,  open  kettle,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Joan 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

t0.35-t0.40 

t0.27-t0.81 

t0.31-S0.S2 

t0.2»-t0.81 

t0.31-t0.84 

to.  334 

Feb 

.35-    .40 

.28-    .81 

.81-    .32 

.29-    .31 

.29-    .82 

.33- 

Mar 

.38-    .48 

.25-    .27 

.31-    .32 

.31-    .33 

.29-    .82 

.33- 

j^y';;'.;.;; 

.38-    .48 

.25-    .27 

.31-    .33 

.82-    .34 

.29-    .82 

.33- 

.83-    .36 

.27-    .29 

.81-    .83 

.32-    .84 

.29-    .82 

.29- 

June 

.33-    .36 

.27-    .29 

.81-    .33 

.32-    .34 

.29-    .82 

.29- 

July 

.88-    .36 

.27-    .29 

.81-    .33 

.32-    .81 

.29-    .32 

.29- 

Aug 

.33-    .86 

.27-    .29 

.31-    .33 

.82-    .34 

.29-    .32 

.29- 

Sept 

.33-    .36 

.27-    .29 

.31-    .83 

.32-    .34 

.29-    .32 

.29- 

Oct 

.38-    .36 

.27-    .29 

.81-    .33 

.82-    .81 

.29-    .32 

.29- 

Nov 

.23-    .25 

.27-    .29 

.31-    .38 

.42-    .43 

.29-    .32 

.89- 

Dec 

.37-    .39 

.27-    .29 

.31-    .88 

.35-    .87 

.33-    .84 

.29- 

Average . 

to.  3542 

to.  2788 

to.  3188 

to.  8846 

to.  8092 

iO 

RICB:  DomeMIc,  choice. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jour 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,] 


Jan 

to.  06 

to.  06  -to.  06} 

to.  06 

t0.04}-t0.05} 

to.  014 -to.  06 

t0.05|-< 

Feb 

.06 

.06-    .06 

t0.05-    .05 

.04}-    .05} 

.041-    .05 

.05}- 

Mar 

.06 

.06-    .06 

.05-    .05 

.04t-    .05 

.05-    .05 

.05}- 

May".;"'.;; 

tO-O.""-    .06 

.06"-    .06 

.05  -    .05 

.04}-    .05 

.05-    .05 

.051- 

.05-    .06 

.06-    .06} 
.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 

.05-    .05 

.04-    .01} 

.05}-    .06 

■05}- 

June 

.05-    .06 

.05-    .05 

.04}-    .01} 

.05-    .05 

.05}- 

July 

.05-    .06 

.05-    .05 

.04-    .01} 

.05-    .06 

.o5^ 

Aug 

.06  -    .06} 

.06-    .07 

.05-    .06 

.04-    .01} 

.06-    .05 

.05}- 

Sept 

.06  -    .06} 

.06  -    .07 

.06-    .06 

.04-    .W} 

.05-    .06 

.05}- 

Oct 

.06-    .00} 

.06-    .07 

.0.5}-    .06 

.041-    .05 

.06-    .05 

.05- 

Nov 

.06  -    .06) 

.061-    .07 

.05-    .05} 

.041-    .01} 

.05-    .05, 

.05- 

Dec 

.06  -    .06} 

.06 

.04}-    .05} 

.Oil-    .05 

.051-    .05} 

.05- 

Average . 

to.  0605 

10.0637 

to.  0569 

to.  0159 

tO.OKM 

to 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continned. 
FOOD,  ETC — Continued. 


SaULi  Freab. 


[Average  monthly  exchange  price  per  quart  in  New  York.    Net  price  at  shipping  statton,  at  points 
sobject  to  a  Irelxbt  rate  of  26  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts,  since  May  16, 1897.    Quotations  from  the 

■utr 


Milk  Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0300 

10.0276 

to.  0275 

to.  0276 

to.  0300 

to.  0300 

Jan. 

.0275 

.0263 

.0260 

.0250 

.0300 

.0275 

Feb. 

.0260 

.0237 

.0238 

.0260 

.0275 

.0263 

Mar. 

.0218 

.0213 

.0225 

.0225 

.0250 

.0280 

Apr. 

.0200 

.0000 

.0212 

.0212 

.0229 

.0212 

May. 

.0187 

.0175 

.0175 

.0200 

.0225 

.0200 

June. 

.0200 

.0194 

.0200 

.0217 

.0244 

.0225 

July. 

.0218 

.0200 

.0225 

.0226 

.0283 

.0236 

Aug. 

.0208 

.0226 

.0245 

.0250 

.0275 

.0250 

Sept. 

.0212 

.0260 

.0260 

.0286 

.0300 

.0275 

Oct. 

.0275 

.0283 

.0263 

.0325 

.0300 

.0308 

Nov. 

.0275 

.0300 

.0300 

.0326 

.0625 

.0360- 

Dec. 

•0.0284 

(0.0235 

to.  0239 

to.  0258 

to.  0274 

to.  0262 

Average. 

IHOIl/LSSBS:  New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qaotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


«0.82-t0.84 

•0.24-t0.29 

t0.29-t0.80 

•0.32-t0.36 

•0.44-40.56 

•O.S4-t0.42 

Jan. 

.32-    .34 

.24-    .28 

.29-    .80 

.32-    .36 

.44-    .65 

.32-    .42 

Feb. 

.32-    .84 

.24-    .27 

.29-    .80 

.32-    .38 

.44-    .66 

.S2-    .40 

Mar. 

.32-    .34 

.26-    .28 

.29-    .80 

.82-    .38 

.44-    .66 

.82-    .42 

Apr. 
May. 

.32-    .34 

.24-    .26 

.30-    .81 

.82-    .38 

.44-    .66 

.32-    .42 

.82-    .34 

.28-    .24 

.81-    .82 

.32-    .38 

.44-    .66 

.35-    .42 

June. 

.82-  -.84 

.28-    .24 

.31-    .82 

.82-    .83 

.44-    .66 

.85-    .42 

July. 

.32-    .34 

.26-    .26 

.81-    .82 

.82-    .86 

.48-    .63 

.35-    .42 

Aug. 

.8^    .84 

.27-    .28 

.31-    .32 

.8*-    .88 

.43-    .53 

.35-    .42 

Sept. 

.82-    .84 

.27-    .28 

.81-    .82 

.82-    .38 

.41-    .55 

.37-    .42 

Oct. 

.29-    .81 

.27-    .28 

.81-    .82 

.82-    .40 

.38-    .55 

.37-    .42 

Nov. 

.26-    .84 

.29-    .30 

.80-    .36 

.40-    .45 

.82-    .40 

.33-    .39 

Dec. 

•0.3246 

to.  2617 

tO.3083 

SO.  3525 

t0.4T76 

to.  3783 

Average. 

RICE:  Domestic,  cbolce. 

[Price  per  ponnd  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


•0.06-tO.OM     to 

06)-t0.06i 
05-    .06 

t0.05}-t0.06) 
.05H    .061 

ioet  ;o6» 

to.  06  -to.  061 
.06-    .06} 

t0.05M0.05} 
.051-    .061 

t0.06i-t0.05}l  Jan. 
.064-    .05JI  Feb. 
.06-    .05}!  Mar. 
.051-    .05}'  Apr. 

.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 

06}-    .06 
06|-    .06 

.06-    .06} 
.06}-    .06} 

.061-    .061 
.061-    .05} 

.06-    .06 

06-    .06 

.06}-    .06} 

.051-    .06 

.06-    .05)   Mar. 

.06-    .06 

06-    .05 

:Sr:^ 

.05}-    .06 

.05-    .05} 
.05}-    .05} 

June. 

.06-    .06 

06-    .06 

.06}-    .06} 

.051-    .06 

July. 

.06-    .05 

06-    .06 
05-    .06 

.06}-    .061 

!o6i-  !o6i 

.061-    .06 

.06-    .00 

Aug. 

.06-    .05 

.051-    .06 

.05}-    .05 

.05-    .06 

Sept. 

.051-    .06 

06-    .06 

.061-    .05 

.051-    .061 

.06}-    .05 

.«-    .06 

Oct. 

.06)-    .061 
.06}-    .06i 

06-    .061 
Si-   .06 

.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 

■.^:^ 

.051-    .05} 
.06}-    .06 

.05}-    .051 
.061-    .051 

Nov. 
Dec. 

to.  0619 

to.  0642 

to.  0606 

to.  0607 

•0.0648 

to.  0548 

Average. 
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SAIjTi  Amertean,  fine. 

[Price  per  bartel  In  Chicago,  weelcly  range ;   quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chic 

Board  of  Trade.) 


Month. 

1880. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

•0.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 

•0.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

•0.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

•0.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 

•0.65 
.66 
.65 
.66 

to 

Feb 

Mar 

.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 

.85 
.85 
.86 
.86 
.76 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 

.65 
.66 
.65 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.76 

Apr 

.75 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

May 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 

;75 

.75 
.85 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.75 
.76 
.66 
.66 

.76 
.75 
.76 
.76 

June 

.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.65 
.66 
.66 

.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.75 

July 

.86 
.85 
.85 
.85 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.75 
.75 
.75 

• 

Aug 

.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 

.75 
.76 
.75 

.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 
.75 

Sept 

.75 
.76 
.75 
.75 

.66 
.66 
.66 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.66 
.66 

Oct 

.85 
.85 
.85 
.86 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.76 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 

Not 

.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.86 
.85 
.85 
.85 

.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 

.76 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.78 
.76 

Dec 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.75 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 

.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.65 

Ayerage. 

•0.7921 

•0.7866 

•0.7676 

•0.7019 

•0.7192 

«a7 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
SAIjTi  Amerleaii,  flue* 


(Price  per  burel  In  Chicago,  weekly 


e;   quotations  {rom  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago 
".rd  of  Trade.] 


18S6. 

1807. 

1898. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«0.70 

10.66 

W.76 

to.  65 

•0.86 

*1.15 

Jan. 

.70 

.56 

.75 

.65 

.86 

1.15 

.70 

.55 

.75 

.65 

.86 

1.16 

.70 

.56 

.76 

.65 

.86 

1.16 

.70 
.70 

.56 
.66 

."75" 

."is" 

."»6" 

1.16 

Feb. 

.70 

.66 

.75 

.65 

.90 

1.16 

.70 

.65 

.75 

.65 

.90 

1.15 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.65 

.90 

1.15 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.65 

.90 

1.15 

Mar. 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.66 

.90 

1.15 

.70 

.60 

.75 

.65 

.90 

1.15 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.65 
.66 
.66 

.90 
.90 
.96 

1.18 
1.16 
1.15 

."to" 

."eo" 

."75" 

Apr. 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.65 

.95 

.90 

.6S 

.65 

.76 

.65 

.95 

.90 

.65 

.66 
.66 
.66 

.75 
.75 
.68 

.66 

.96 

.90 

.■«" 

"66" 

i."66" 

."96" 

May. 

.65 

.66 

.68 

.56 

1.00 

.90 

.66 

.66 

.68 

.55 

1.00 

.90 

.66 

.66 

.68 

.56 

1.00 

.90 

.65 
.66 

.90 
.90 

."65" 

."«" 

."55" 

i."66" 

June. 

.66 

.66 

.60 

.65 

1.00 

.90 

.65 

.65 

.60 

.65 

1.00 

.90 

.65 

.65 

.60 

.56 
.66 
.55 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.90 

.■» 

"a 

"es" 

.'96' 

July. 

80.6ft-    .65 

.66 

.63 

.66 

1.00 

.90 

.60 

.66 

.63 

.56 

1.00 

.90 

.60 

.66 

.63 

.56 

1.00 

.65 

.60 
.60 

.66 
.65 

.65 
.66 

"w" 

i.'oo' 

"a" 

Aug. 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.55 

1.00 

.66 

.65 

.65 

.66 

.56 

1.00 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.68 

.65 

1.00 
1.00 
1.05 

.68 
.66 
.68 

.'»" 

.'to 

."m" 

."k" 

Sept. 

.55 

.TO 

.58 

.66 

1.05 

.66 

.56 

.75 

.58 

.55 

1.06 

.65 

.65 

.76 

.68 
.68 
.66 

.86 
.66 
.66 

1.06 

.65 

."k" 

."75" 

i.'oe" 

."65" 

Oct 

.66 

.75 

.56 

.65 

1.06 

.65 

.66 

.75 

.65 

.66 

1.06 

.65 

.66 

.75 

.60 

.66 

1.05 

.65 

.66 
.55 

.76 
.75 

"a" 

."75" 

i."i6' 

'.id' 

Nov. 

.66 

.76 

.66 

.75 

1.16 

.66 

.65 

.76 

.66 

.75 

1.15 

.68 

.66 

.75 

.66 

.86 

1.15 
1.16 
1.16 

.66 
.66 

.65 

."»" 

."76" 

."65" 

'.ii' 

Dec. 

.55 

.75 

.66 

.86 

1.16 

.65 

.66 

.75 

.65 

.8i. 

1.16 

.65 

.55 

.75 
.78 

.65 
.65 

.85 
.85 

1.15 

.65 

10.6226 

SO.  6613 

to.  6648 

to.  6365 

ti.ooio 

to.  8567 

Aveiage. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SALT:  Askton's. 

[Price  per  bushel  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  qnotationa  from  the  New  York  Journal 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

r.::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

t2.45-«2.60 
2.45-  2.50 
2.45-  2.60 
2.45-  2.50 
2.45-  2.50 
2.45-  2.60 
2.45-  2.60 
2.40-  2.60 
2.40-  2.60 
2.40-2.80 
2.40-  2.60 
2.40-2.80 

*2. 40-12. 60 
2.25-  2.60 
2.25-  2.80 
2.25-  2.60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-  2.60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-  2.60 
2.26-2.60 
2.26-2.60 
2.26-2.60 

<2.2&-«2.50 
2.25-2.50 
2.25-2.50 
2.25-  2.50 
2.25-  2.50 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-  2.60 
2.25-2.50 
2.25-2.50 

*2. 25-12. 60 
2.25-2.60 
2.25-  2.50 
2.25-2.50 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-  2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-  2.40 
2.20-  2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-2.40 

12.20-12.40 
2.20- Z40 
2.20- 2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-  2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.20-  2.40 
2.20-2.40 
2.00-  2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.0O-2.10 

«2.00-«2.] 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.00-2.1 
2.  CO- 2.1 
2.  CO- 2. 

Average . 

(2.4646 

«2.881S 

(2.3760 

(2.3260 

12.2375 

t2.0S( 

80DA>  Bicarbonate  of,  Amerlcaii. 

(Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Faint,  and  Di 

Keporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

M«y 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0350 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0250 
.0300 

10.0300 
.0300 
.0860 
.0350 
.0360 
.0360 
.0800 
.0300 
.0800 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 

10.0300 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 

10.0300 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0260 
.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 

10.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0290 
.0225 
.0200 
.0175 

10.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

Average. 

10.0275 

10.0317 

10.0218 

10.0285 

10.0268 

10.01 

SPICES  t  Nntmegs. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    From  January,  1890,  to  August,  1897, 

8 rices  are  for  llOs,  and  from  September,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for  105e  to  llOs.    Quotations  ii 
le  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept.  

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


10.62  -10.64 

.6Si-  .64i 

.64-  .65 

■     .624-  .63 

.62i-  .63 

.62i-  .63 

.62t-  .68 

.m-  .64 

.631-  .64 

.63-  .631 

.62i-  .63 

.61i-  .621 


10  6317 


10.61  -10.62 

.62-  .64 

.61t-  .63 

.61i-  .63 

.60t-  .61i 

.60t-  .611 

.60i-  .61) 

.68-  .69 

.58i-  .62 

.591-  .62 

.691-  .60 

.68-  .59 


10.6081 


10.68  -10.69 


.57- 
.66- 
.55- 
.54- 
.54- 


.68 

.671 

.87 

.56 

.66 


.611-    .62 
.801-    .51 


.49  • 
.49- 
.49- 
.49- 


.60 
.50 
.60 
.80 


10.5319 


10.49  -10.60 

.49-  .50 

.49-  .50 

.49-  .60 

•  .46-  .48 

.46-  .47 

.44-  .441 

.481-  .44 

.411-  .42 

.421-  -431 

.431-  -44 

.42}-  .42) 


10.4884 


10.42-10.421 

ias8M 

.42- 

■  421 

.89- 

.40- 

.41 

.89- 

:»t 

.40 

.40 

.8H- 
.40*- 

.s^- 

.40 

.411- 

.881- 

.89 

.411- 

.87 

.40- 

.891- 

.40 

.»- 

.41- 

.42 

.88- 

.39- 

.40 

.881- 

10.3996 


•0.38 


r 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Oontinued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SAI.Ti  Asb«OB>s. 

[Price  per  bnibel  in  Mew  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qnotatlons  from  the  New  York  Joomal  o( 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

(2.00-42.10 
2.00-  2.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00- Z 10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 

•2.00-«2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 

•2.00-«2.10 
2.00-  2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.0O-  2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 

t2.00-«.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 

82.00-82.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-  2.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.00-2.10 
2.0O-2.10 
2.0O-2.1O 
2.00-2.10 
2.00-  2.10 

•2. 00-82. 10 
2.00-  2.10 
2.00-  2.10 
2.20-2.25 
2.20-  2.25 
2.20-2.25 
2.20-2.25 
2.20-  2.25 
2.20-  2.25 
2.20-2.25 
2.20-2.25 
2.20-2.25 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

S2.flA00 

{2.0600 

82.0500 

12.0600 

S2.0600 

82. 1813 

Kvenge. 

SODAs  Bicarbonate  of,  American. 

(iMce  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Beporter.] 


80.0175 

•0.0160 

80.0160 

•0.0116 

•0.0125 

•0.0110 

Jan. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0160 

.0116 

.0128 

.0110 

Feb. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0140 

.0116 

.0125 

.0110 

Har. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0125 

.0115 

.0125 

.0110 

Apr. 

.OlSO 

.0160 

.0125 

.0115 

.0128 

.0110 

May. 

.(n60 

.0160 

.0125 

.0115 

.0125 

.OUO 

June. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0125 

.0115 

.0125 

.0110 

July. 

.0160 

.0150 

.0126 

.0115 

.0125 

.0110 

Aug. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0125 

.0115 

.0125 

.0110 

Sept. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0125 

.0115 

.0125 

.0095 

Oct. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0115 

.0125 

.0110 

.0095 

Nov. 

.0160 

.0150 

.0115 

.0125 

.0110 

.0100 

Dec. 

80.0162 

80.0160 

•0.0129 

•0.0117 

•0.0123 

•0.0107 

Average. 

SPICBSt  Nntmecs. 

(Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  January,  1890,  to  August,  1897,  the 
prices  are  for  110s.  and  from  Septemt>er,  1897.  to  Decemlwr,  1901,  for  lOSs  to  llOe.  Quotations  from 
tlie  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


•0.88  -80.384 

•0.S2-«).33 

•0.80-80.81 

•0. 8040.81 

•0.27  -(0.274 

•0.24M0.26    Jan. 

.38-    .384 

.314-    .82 

.80-    .81 

.81-    .314 

.26-    .27 

.24  -    .26     Feb. 

.38-    .884 

.84 

.824-    .33 

.30-    .31 

.28-    .27 

.24  -    .25     Mar 

.874-    .88 

.344-    .354 

.33-    .84 

.80-    .804 

.26-    .27 

.23  -    .24 

Apr. 
May. 

.364-    -37 

.344-    .354 

.33-    .831 

.28-    .29 

.26-    .264 

.231-    -24 

.384-    -37 

.34-    .35 

.324-    .33 

.27-    .28 

.26-    .26 

.234-    .24 

June. 

.864-    -87 

.34-    .35 

.32  -    .321 

.26-    .27 

.254-    .26 

.231-    .24 

July. 

.35-    .36 

.84-    .85 

.811-    .82 

.27-    .27 

.26-    .264 

.231-    .24 

Aug. 

.32-    .354 

.324-    .33 

.31  -    .82 

.28-    .28 

.26-    .264 

.28-    .231 

Sept. 

.82-    .854 

.83-    .334 

.804-    -81 

.28-    .28 

.26 

.22-    .221 
.21  -    .22 

Oct. 

.82-    .83 

.82-    .33 

.281-    -29 

.28-    .28 

.24-    .26 

Nov. 

.82-    .33 

.82-    .824 

.28-    .29 

.27-    .27 

.241-    .26 

.211-    .22 

Dec. 

•0.3690 

•0.3354 

•0.3140 

•0.2871 

•0.2601 

•0.2346 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SPICES :  Pepper,  Singapore. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yorli  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationii  from  the  New  York  Joonul  ( 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletlii.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1891 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

M.ir 

Apr 

May 

Jiine 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

t0.13}-t0.13} 
.IS}-    .18} 
.12  -    .12} 
.11  -    .12 
.11  -    .11} 
.11  -    .12 
.11}-    .11} 
.lOJ-    .11 
.10}-    .10} 
.101-    .11 
.091-    .10 
.09}-    .09} 

to.  09 -to.  09} 
.09)-    .09} 
.09}-    .09} 
.09)-    .09) 
.08)-    .09 
.08}-    .08} 
.081-    .08} 
.08}-    .08) 
.08}-    .08} 
.08} 
.081-    .08} 
.07}-    .07} 

t0.07}-t0.07 
.07}-    .07 
.07}-    .07 
.06}-    .06 
.06-    .06 
.06)-    .06 
.06}-    .06 
.06}-    .06 
.06}-    .06 
.07-    .07 
.07}-    .07} 
.07}-    .07} 

t0.06)-t0.06} 
.061-    .07 
.07  -    .07} 
.06-    .06} 
.05}-    .06 
.05}-    .06) 
.05}-    .05} 
.05-    .ft5} 
.06}-    .05} 
.06}-    .06) 
.05}-    .05} 
.05)-    .05} 

to 

06M0.06} 
05-    .06} 
04}-    .05 
051-    .05} 
05}-    .05 
05  -    .05 
05-    .05 
05-    .05 
05}-    .05 
05)-    .05 
04  -    .06 
04)-    .05 

t0.04}-IO.OI 
.04}-    .01 
.04)-    .06 
.061-    .06 
.05}-    .06 
.05)-    .06 

.01,'-  .o; 

.04)-     Of 
.04}-    .Of 
.01-    .0! 
.04}-    .« 
.04}-    .04 

Average . 

to.  1151 

to.  0873 

to.  0689 

to.  0595 

to.  0616 

tO.M? 

STARCH:  Pare  com.  Tor  caIlB«ry  parpoaes. 

[Price  per  ponnd  In  New  Yorlt  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationa  from  the  Uerchants*  Bevien 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  05 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05} 

.06) 

to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

to.  06 
.06} 

:06} 

:^ 

.06 
.06 
.06 

10.0 

.0 

.« 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Averatre. 

to.  0646 

to.  0600 

to.oeoo 

to.  0600 

to.oec7 

to.  066 
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Tabu  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SPICB8:  P«pp«r,  Singapore. 

(Price  per  poand  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotatlong  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


ISM. 

1897. 

18Se. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•0.04i-tO-041 

|0.06}-«0.06} 

»0.07}-«0.07} 

tO.lOHO-10} 
.10}-    .11 

.12  -    .12} 

to.  131-10. 13} 

Jan. 

.04}-    .04} 

.06} 

.08  -    .08} 
.08-    .06J 

.13-  .13 
.13}-  .13 
.18  -  .13 
.13-    .13 

Feb. 

.041-    .06 

.06-    .06} 
.06-    .06} 

.11  -    .11} 

Mar. 

.04}-    .06 

.08-    .08} 
.08-    .09 

.10-    .101 

.12  -    .12} 

^i. 

.06-    .06 
.06-    .06 

.06-    .06} 

.10  -    .10} 

.  12  -    .  12} 

.07 

.08-    .08} 

.11  -    .11} 
.10  -    .11 

.12-    .12} 

.12}-    .13 

June. 

.06-    .06 

.06}-    .06} 

.08-    .09 

.12-    .12] 

.12 

July. 

.06-    .06 

.06}-    .06} 

.09-    .09} 

.11-    .11} 

.18}-    .13) 

.12}-    .12 

Aug. 

.04-    .06 

.07}-    .07} 

.09-    .09} 

.Uk-    .11} 
.11}-    .111 
.11}-    .12 

.18} 

.12}-    .12 

Sept. 

.05-    .05 
.06-    .06 

.07} 
.071-    .07} 
.07}-    .07} 

.09}-    .09} 
.09-    .09} 

:ill:  :li| 

.12}-  .12 
.12}-    .12 

Oct. 
Nov. 

.06}-    .06} 

.09}-    .09} 

.12-    .12} 

.131-    .13} 

.12}-    .12 

Dec. 

to.  0600 

(0.0664 

to.  0891 

to.  1117 

to. 1291 

to.  1292 

Average. 

STARCH  t  Pare  com.  Tor  calliuiry  parposea. 

[Price  per  ponnd  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


to.  06} 

to.  06 

to.  06 

to.  05 

to.  05 

to.  05 

Jan. 

.06} 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

Feb. 

.06} 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.06 

Mar. 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

^V. 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

June. 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.04 

July. 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.04} 

Aug. 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.04} 

Sept. 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.01} 

Oct. 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Nov. 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.04} 

Dec. 

to.  0613 

to.  0500 

to.  0500 

to.  0500 

to.  0600 

to.  0470 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continnet 

FOOD,  ETC — Continued. 

SITSABt  89°  fUr  rellBlBC. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week.    The  Import  duty  of  about  2  eente  p 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  since  July  24, 1897,  it  has  been  1.44  centa  per  pound.    Tl 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

to. 06006 
.06128 
.06128 
.05128 
.06005 
.04944 
.04944 
.04944 
.05066 
.06066 
.06066 
.04761 
.04700 

to.  04440 
.04440 
.04525 
.04675 
.04675 
.04675 
.06025 
.06025 
.06025 
.06025 
.05025 
.04960 
.06060 

to.  03060 
.03060 
.08060 
.(J8U00 

10.03000 
.(MNN) 
.03060 
.08060 

to.  02500 
.02600 
.02500 
.02625 

t0.02G2 
.0262, 
.0^2. 
.026* 
.02G9I 

Feb 

Mar 

.03000 

.08000 

.inocN) 

.03000 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 
.02875 
.02750 
.02760 
.02760 
.02760 
.02825 

.03060 
.08060 
.08060 

.08000 
.02970 
.02876 
.U30U0 
.08125 
.08260 
.03250 
.03260 
.03500 

.02690 
.02810 
.02940 
.02810 
.02810 
.02810 
.02810 
.02825 
.02625 
.02500 
.02500 
.02440 
.02310 

.0269 
.0269 
.0269 
.0269 
.0269 
.0269 

.0269 

Apr 

.04700 
.04883 
.04883 
.04883 

.03180 
.03260 
.03180 
.03180 
.08125 
.03000 
.02940 
.02940 
.03000 

.0269 
.0269 
.0269 
.0269 

May 

.04883 
.04639 
.04639 
I0.046S9-.04761 
.04761 
.04883 
.04700 
.04700 
.04639 

.02625 
.02626 
.02625 
.02625 

.03500 
.03625 
.08500 
.03760 

.oesio 

.02440 
.02500 
.02440 
.02440 
.02500 
.02625 
.02690 
.02690 

.027! 
.0Z7S 
.0800 

.0300 
.02M 

June 

.02875 
.02875 
.02940 
.03000 

.02690 
.02760 
.02760 
.02810 
.02810 
.02760 
.02760 
.02780 
.02750 

.03760 
.08760 
.03875 
.03876 
.08760 
.03750 
.03750 
.08750 
.03260 

.0287 
.02M 
.028- 

July 

.04639 
.04700 
.04700 
.04761 
.04761 
.04883 
.04883 
.04944 
.06128 

.03000 
.02940 
.03000 
.03000 
.02875 
.02940 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 

.02690 
.02690 
.02760 
.02760 

.028" 
.028- 
.028- 

.02r 

Aug 

.02690 
.02690 
.02750 
.02875 

.03260 
.03250 
.08250 
.03000 
.03000 

.mm 

.03310 
.03375 
.08876 

.02690 
.02690 
.02760 
.03000 

.08125 
.08125 
.03125 
.08125 
.03125 

.0294 

.oao( 

.080( 

.a29< 

.0294 

sept 

.06311 
.06311 
.06260 
.06250 

.03000 
.03060 
.08000 
.02875 

.03000 
.08000 
.(IWNK) 
.(WNN) 
.(IWNK) 
.(WNN) 
.03000 
.03000 
.02940 

.0301 
.0801 

.03a 

.031! 

Oct 

.05260 
.06311 
.06311 
.05311 
.05128 
.04761 
.04761 
.04639 
.04639 

.02940 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 
.08060 
.03125 
.03125 
.03126 

.03876 
.03250 
.03250 
.03260 

.08126 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 

.OSOi 
.012! 
.083 
.OSli 
.0301 

Not 

.02875 
.02875 
.02875 
.02940 

.02876 
.02810 
.02810 
.02625 

.06000 

.03000 

.08000 
.08000 
.08000 
.08000 
.012760 
.02760 
.02760 

.0801 

.cm 

.0801 

.otot 

Dec 

.04517 
.04466 
.04456 
.04466 

.08125 
.09060 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 

.02940 
.02940 
.03000 
.08000 
.08000 

.02626 
.02626 
.02825 
.02825 
.02625 

.osu 

.081! 

.08i: 

.OSS' 

Average. 

to.  04890 

to.  08450 

10.02878 

10.08206 

to.  02759 

lo.osai 
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Table  I.- WHOLES  ALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SCTQARs  89°  fUr  reflnlag. 

pound  was  t&ken  oS  April  1, 1891.    From  August  28, 1894,  to  Juljr  23, 1897,  the  Import  duty  was  40  pel 
quotatloiu  are  bom  Wulett  &  Oray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Joomal.] 


189& 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  08875 

10.02810 

10.08760 

10.08810 

10.08810 

to.  03876 

Jan. 

.03875 

.02810 

.03760 

.08810 

.08876 

.08875 

.08375 

.02810 

.03560 

.08760 

.03940 

.03875 

.03375 

.02810 

.ORMO 

.03760 

.03910 

.03760 

.08376 
.08800 

.03750 
.03760 

'.iaaio 

.dsMo' 

.08816" 

.64666" 

Feb. 

.08825 

.02810 

.03080 

.08810 

.04000 

.03750 

.08750 

.02810 

.08690 

.08810 

.04000 

.03760 

.08760 

.02875 

.08090 

.08875 

.04000 

.03720 

.03760 

.02760 

.08090 

.08875 

.03876 

.03626 

Mar. 

.08626 

.02810 

.03026 

.03875 

.08810 

.03500 

.08760 

.02875 

.08600 

.03875 

.08875 

.03600 

.08760 

.02940 

.03600 
.03825 
.08625 

.03876 
.08875 
.04000 

.03940 
.08940 
.08876 

.03530 

'.mm 

.08000 

.'63666' 

Apr. 

.03760 

.08000 

.03625 

.04060 

.04000 

.08660 

.08760 

.02876 

.08626 

.04180 

.03970 

.08620 

.08760 

.02810 

.08760 

.04180 

.08940 

.08680 

.03760 
.08826 

.02810 
.02760 

.03626 

.64256" 

."08946" 

.'6s7e6' 

May. 

.03825 

.02760 

.08625 

.04126 

.03940 

.03750 

.03500 

.02760 

.08760 

.04125 

.03970 

.03760 

.08375 

.02760 

.03750 

.04126 

.04000 
.04060 
.04126 

.03760 
.08720 
.03660 

-osiso' 

.02760 

.'owso' 

.'oiiK 

June. 

.03310 

.08000 

.08760 

.04180 

.04125 

.03625 

.08125 

.03000 

.03760 

.04126 

.04125 

.08625 

.08000 

.08000 

.03826 
.08625 
.03500 

.04125 
.04000 
.04000 

.04180 

.03625 

.osooo' 

03000 

."64260" 

.'68625' 

July. 

.02940 

.03000 

.08600 

.03876 

.04260 

.03660 

.02875 

.08125 

.08500 

.08810 

.04310 

.03600 

.02875 

.08126 

.08500 

.03940 

.04376 

.08660 

.02876 
.08125 

.03260 
.03260 

.03666' 

.64666" 

.64375' 

'.iam 

Aug. 

.08000 

.03250 

.08760 

.04000 

.04260 

.08560 

.08000 

.03250 

.08760 

.04000 

.04260 

.03440 

.08000 

.08260 

.03810 

.03040 
.08940 
.03940 

.04260 
.04290 
.04260 

.03440 
.03375 
.08310 

.02875 

.'osiw' 

.ossio' 

Sept 

.02810 

.03310 

.03875 

.03875 

.04260 

.08260 

.02760 

.03280 

.08875 

.08875 

.04260 

.03260 

.02760 

.08310 
.08310 
.08310 

.08750 
.03750 
.08760 

.08810 

.04260 

.03260 

.'OMW' 

."688i0 

."04260" 

."68si6" 

Oct. 

.02825 

.08310 

.03690 

.03810 

.04260 

.03310 

.02825 

.08810 

.08760 

.08810 

.04260 

.08310 

•OQ0S& 

.08810 

.08750 

.08810 

.04126 

.08810 

.02876 
.02875 

.03310 
.03250 

.03310 

.■6s8i6' 

.'688i6" 

.'68878" 

Not. 

.03000 

.03310 

.03810 

.08810 

.08875 

.08250 

.08810 

.03940 

.08810 

.08875 

.08260 

.02878 

.08310 

.04000 

.03810 

.03876 
.08876 
.03940 

.03250 

.62875" 

.03876 

.'64666" 

.'638i6" 

'.mm' 

Dec. 

.02875 

.03876 

.08940 

.08810 

.03910 

.08280 

.02875 

.03600 

.03940 

.03810 

.08876 

.03280 

.QS875 

.08600 

.08876 

.08810 

.03875 

.08180 

.02810 

.08625 

.08810 

.03810 

10.08192 

to.  09077 

10.08712 

•0.03922 

to.  04061 

80.08521 

Average. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continm 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
SVGAKt  86°  centrlftical* 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  Thonday  ot  each  week.    The  Import  daty  of  about  2  cents 
cent  ad  Talorem,  and  since  July  24, 1897,  it  lias  been  1.68i  oenta  per  pound.   1 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1815. 

Jan 

to. 06616 
.06494 
.06655 
.06494 
.06494 
.06494 
.05494 
.05494 
.05656 
.05556 
.06556 
.05311 
.05150 

(0.05140 
.06120 
.05120 
.05500 
.05500 
.05600 
.05620 
.06620 
.06620 
.06620 
.05620 
.05560 
.06680 

to.  03500 
.03470 
.03470 
.03440 

to.  03440 
.03440 
.03500 
.03500 

to. 02760 
.02875 
.03000 
.03000 

.080 
.080 
.030 
.030 

Feb 

Mar 

.08440 
.03440 
.03440 
.03410 
.06410 
.03370 
.08376 
.08250 
.03125 
.03125 
.03128 
.03126 
.03126 

.03440 
.03440 
.03440 
.08376 
.08376 
.08376 
.03340 
.03500 
.03626 
.08760 
.08780 
.08875 
.04000 

.03060 
.03280 
.03310 
.03310 
.03180 
.03180 
.03180 
.03000 
.02876 
0«75 
.VJKII) 
.02760 
.02810 

.081 
.030 
.030 
.080 
.030 
.080 
.080 
.030 

Apr 

.05260 
.06872 
.05372 
.06483 

.03680 
.03625 

.ns-wo 

.03440 
.03250 
.08260 
.03250 
.03260 

.080 
.030 
.030 
.030 

May 

.06483 
.06250 
.05250 
.05311 
.05372 
.05433 
.06311 
.06250 
.06280 

.08120 
.03120 
.03060 
.03060 

.04000 
.0C25 
.04000 
.04250 

.02876 
.02910 
.02810 
.02750 
.02875 
.(«X» 
.03125 
.03125 
.08125 

.031 
.OSS 
.€8! 

.08! 
03! 

June 

.03376 
.03376 
.03810 
.03440 

.03060 
.03125 
.03126 
.08180 
.03125 
.03125 
.03060 

.03128 

.04250 
.04250 
.04500 
.04600 
.04876 
.04376 
.04876 
.04180 
.03760 

.03! 
.08! 
.08: 

.OSS 

July 

.06280 
.06811 
.06311 
.05372 
.06372 
.05494 
.05494 
.05555 
.06738 

.03376 
.03310 
.03376 
.03440 
.03310 
.08375 
.03440 
.03440 
.03440 

.08125 
.03180 
.08125 
.08126 

.08: 
.03: 

.08! 

.03: 

Aug 

.03126 
.03180 
.03250 
.03376 

.08760 
.08760 
.03760 
.08500 
.08500 
.08500 
.03760 
.08840 
.03876 

.03128 
.03376 
.08500 
.03760 
.03760 
.08760 
.08750 
.03760 
.08750 

.08: 

.08! 
.IS 

.08: 
oa: 

Sept 

.05921 
.05921 
.05860 
.06799 

.03440 
.03.500 
.03440 
.03440 

.03860 
.03660 
.03560 
.03625 
.03750 
.03600 
.03500 
.03140 
.03440 

.08: 

.OS 

.08: 

.031 

Oct 

.05799 
.06860 
.06860 
.05799 
.06738 
.06372 
.06372 
.05260 
.06250 

.03310 
.03375 
.03440 
.03270 
.03310 
.03440 
.03600 
.03500 
.03500 

.03875 
.03875 
.04000 
.04000 

.03760 
.03750 
.08600 

.08600 

.08 
.OS 
.08 
.08 
.08 

Nov 

.03376 
.03376 
.03375 
.03376 

.03260 
.03250 
.08180 
.03000 

.08600 
.OS.'iOO 
.03600 
.03900 
.08600 
.03500 
.08250 
.03125 
.03128 

.OS 
.OS 
.08 
.08 

Dec 

.06189 
.06128 
.06128 
.06128 

.03500 
.03376 
.03810 
.03376 
.03375 

.08876 
.08375 
.03375 
.03440 
.03440 

.08000 
.03000 
.02875 
.02875 
.02875 

.08 
.08 
.08 
.03 

Ayerage. 

•0.05460 

to.  03910 

to.  03815 

to.  03680 

to.  08 
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Table  ■.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC Continued. 

SVQABt  »e<>  eeatrUtasal* 

poand  was  taken  off  April  1, 1811.    From  Augwt  28, 18M,  to  July  28, 1897,  the  import  duty  was  40  per 
quotations  are  Irom  WUlett  A  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


188ft. 

1807. 

1888. 

18W. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.08750 

10.08180 

•0.04180 

10.04310 

10.04250 

•0.04375 

Jan. 

.08760 

.08180 

.04180 

.04310 

.04310 

.04875 

.08760 

JOS180 

.04060 

.04250 

.04375 

.04375 

.08875 

.08180 

.04060 

.04260 

.04875 

.04250 

.08876 

.ogsTS 

.04250 
.04250 

.TOW 

'.mm 

."648i6' 

.'64446' 

Feb. 

.04000 

.03180 

.04180 

.04310 

.04600 

.04250 

.0U26 

.08250 

.04180 

.04310 

.04440 

.04220 

.0026 

.03250 

.04180 

.04375 

.04440 

.04190 

.0025 

.03260 

.04180 

.04875 

.04375 

.04060 

Mar. 

.04126 

.03180 

.04125 

.04410 

.04310 

.04000 

.0U80 

.08250 

.04060 

.04875 

.04876 

.(VMXW 

.04180 

.08310 

.04000 
.04125 
.04125 

.04375 
.04440 
.04500 

.04440 
.04440 
.04376 

.04080 

.'oiiao' 

.08875 

.'64666' 

Apr. 

.04260 

.03875 

.04125 

.04660 

.04500 

.04100 

.04875 

.04125 

.04625 

.04440 

.04190 

.04810 

.08260 

.04250 

.04626 

.04420 

.04190 

.042S0 
.04260 

.08260 
.08310 

.■6ii86' 

.'64766' 

.'64476' 

"64286' 

May. 

.04250 

.03310 

.04180 

.04625 

.04440 

.04280 

.04000 

.03260 

.04250 

.04625 

.04470 

.04280 

.04000 

.08260 

.04810 

.04626 

.04500 
.04660 
.04625 

.04280 
.04250 
.04250 

.OJTSO' 

.'638i6' 

.'64Si6' 

.04625' 

June. 

.03810 

.08600 

.04810 

.04680 

.04625 

.04250 

.06825 

.08600 

.04310 

.04610 

.04625 

.04260 

.08500 

.08500 

.04260 
.04260 
.04125 

.04625 
.04500 
.04600 

.04690 

.04250 

.08666' 

.OBSOO' 

.'64756' 

."64286' 

July. 

.0S440 

.08500 

.0U25 

.04440 

.04750 

.04190 

.03875 

.08625 

.04125 

.04875 

.04810 

.04150 

.08310 

.(B625 

.04125 

.04600 

.04875 

.04190 

.08810 
.03500 

.03760 
.08760 

.01125' 

.'64666' 

.'64876' 

."64i«6' 

Aug. 

.03375 

.08750 

.04260 

.04660 

.04810 

.04125 

.08875 

.08750 

.04250 

.04600 

.04875 

.04000 

.08875 

.08760 

.04310 

.04500 
.04500 
.04440 

.01875 
.04875 
.01940 

.04000 
.08810 
.08760 

.08250 

.'fl8756' 

.^iws' 

Sept 

.03250 

.08875 

.04875 

.04375 

.06000 

.08750 

.03060 

.08875 

.04876 

.04375 

.06000 

.08760 

.08000 

.08040 
.03940 
.03876 

.04310 
.04310 
.04210 

.04310 

.06000 

.08760 

.'omo' 

.'64316' 

.'649i6' 

.08766' 

Oct. 

.08000 

.03875 

.04180 

.04310 

.04750 

.03760 

.08000 

.08810 

.04260 

.04310 

.04750 

.03750 

.00000 

.03810 

.04310 

.04310 

.04625 

.03810 

.08280 
.08250 

.03810 
.08760 

.'638i6' 

.oisio" 

.'64Si6' 

.'64375' 

Nov. 

.03810 

.04310 

.04260 

.04375 

.08260 

.08875 

.04440 

.04250 

.04375 

.09690 

.03260 

.08875 

.04500 

.01250 

.04375 
.04375 
.04440 

.08750 

.oisio' 

.08876 

.'64446' 

"'"     ".'64256' 

.'63756' 

Dec 

.03250 

.08040 

.04440 

.04250 

.04410 

.03750 

.03260 

.04000 

.04440 

.04250 

.04875 

.08760 

.03180 

.04125 

.04375 

.04250 

.04876 

.03660 

.03180 

.04250 

.04310 

.04250 

80.08824 

10.08564 

to.  04285 

•0.04422 

•0.04572 

•0.04040 

Average. 

3686— No.  3»-02 10 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE   DEPAKTMENT   OF   LAliOU. 


Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

Sl/GAR:  Granulated. 

[Price  per  pound  to  New  York  on  Thureday  of  each  week.    The  import  daty  of  abont  2  centi  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  since  July  24, 1897,  it  luu  been  1.95  cents  per  pound.    The 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

isae. 

Jan 

to.  06370 
.06370 
.06370 
.06248 
.06125 
.06248 
.06186 
.06186 
.06248 
.06309 
.06186 
.06003 
.05941 

•0.06840 
.06840 

;  06130 

! 06130 
.06370 
.06370 
.06410 
.06610 
.06870 
.06130 
.06130 

•0.04040 
.03920 
.03920 
.08920 

to.  04600 
.04600 
.04600 
.04600 

•0.03740 
.03C80 
.04100 
.04040 

•0.09740 

.ori» 

.03740 
.08740 
.087401 
.OOfiO 
.03680 
.08740 
.08740 
.08800 
.OSS60 
.08860 
.08860 

Feb 

Mar 

.08920 
.03920 

.03920 
.03920 
.04070 
.04190 
.04290 
.04290 
.04280 
.04280 
.04280 
.04180 
.04180 

.04600 
.04600 
.04540 
.04470 
.04470 
.04470 
.04470 
.04640 
.04720 
.04840 
.04840 
.04900 
.05080 

.03980 
.04040 
.0U70 
.04170 
.0U7O 
.04170 
.04170 
.03980 
.08980 
.03980 
.03980 
.03980 
.03980 

Apr 

10. 0688O-.  06941 
.06064 
.06064 
.06064 

.W.'iOO 
.04.500 
.04500 
.04500 
.04500 
.04375 
.04500 
.04260 
.04180 

.OSMO 

.08860 
.03860 
.03860 

May 

.05941 

.06880-.  06941 

.06880 

.06003 

.08186-.  06248 

.06615-.  06676 

.06493 

.06125 

.06125 



.04220 
.04220 
.04220 
.04220 

.06060 
.06200 
.06080 
.06080 

.03860 
.03910 
.03910 
.03910 
.08860 
.03800 
.03980 
.08980 
.03960 

.08980 
.04390 
.04356 
.04SS0 
.04356 
.04SH 
.OI3S0 
.04390 
.04150 

June 

.04126 
.04060 
.04060 
.04180 

.04220 
.04280 
.04280 
.04220 
.04280 
.04220 
.04160 
.04160 
.04220 

.06060 
.06210 
.06270 
.06270 
.06870 
.06270 
.06340 
.06340 
.06080 

July 

.06126-.  06186 
.06125 

.06003-.  06064 
.06003 
.05941 
.06003 
.06064 
.06064 
.06370 

.04250 
.04250 
.04310 
.04280 
.04250 
.04060 
.04125 
.04250 
.04180 

.08980 

.03980 

■      .04230 

.04230 

.043SO 
.04150 

.oaso 
.onto 

Aug 

.04230 
.M230 
.04360 
.04470 

.06080 
.06060 
.06080 
.06080 
.06080 
.06080 
.06080 
.06060 
.06080 

.04350 
.04470 
.04470 
.04600 
.04720 
.04720 
.04720 
.04540 
.04410 

.OOMj 

.ooso^ 
.oax 
.oax 
.oaoo 

.04160 
.04»l 
.04410 
.04478 

Sept 

.06493 
.06493 
.06493 
.06493 

.04250 
.04310 
.04376 
.04375 

.04710 
.04900 
.04900 
.04900 
.04900 
.04720 
.04720 
.04720 
.04720 

Oct 

.06493 
.06498 
.06493 
.06370 
.06248 
.06003 
.06003 
.06003 
.06008 

.04375 
.04375 
.04375 
.04060 
.04125 
.04060 
.04060 
.04250 
.04180 

.06060 
.06060 
.06080 
.06060 

.04850 
.04350 
.04350 
.04360 

.04930 
.04478 
.04470 
.MM 

:04ZSI 
.04» 
.OflH 
.0096 

Not 

.04720 
.04600 
.04600 
.0(600 

.04720 
.04470 
.04470 
.04230 

.08960 
.04100 
.04100 
.03980 
.03980 
.03800 
.03740 
.08740 
.03740 

Dec 

.06008 
.05880 
.05880 
.06880 

.04180 
.04180 
.04000 
.04000 
.04000 

.04600 
.04600 
.01600 
.04600 
.04600 

.04230 
.04280 
.04280 
.04280 
.04100 

.0(150 
.04S0 
.04350 
.04729 

Average . 

to.  06168 

to.  04714 

•0.04354 

•0. 04886 

t0.0Ull 

•0.0055 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SVGAKt  Gimnnlated. 

poond  ynt  taken  off  April  1, 1891.    From  August  28, 18M,  to  July  23, 1897,  the  Import  duty  was  40  per 
quotations  are  from  WUlett  &  Ony's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•0.04720 

•0.04100 

•0.04960 

40.04660-.  04720 

•0.04760 

•0.0524 

Jan. 

.04fi90 

.04100 

.04960 

.04720 

.04860 

.0534 

.04590 

.03980 

.04960 

.04720 

.04850 

.0534 

.04720 

.08980 

.04840 

.04720 

.04950 

.0524 

.04660 
.04680 

.0524 
.0524 

.'68980 

.'64646 

.'64726 

.'66666 

Feb. 

.04690 

.04100 

.04960 

.04720 

.06000 

.0624 

.04720 

.04100 

.01960 

.04720 

.06000 

.0524 

.04720 

.04100 

•0.04960-.06aeO 

.04720 

.06000 

.0624 

.04720 

.03980 

.04960 

.04720 

.06000 

.0624 

Mar. 

.04720 

.04100 

.04840 

.04840 

.04900 

.0600 

.04840 

.04280 

.04840 

.04840 

.04900 

.0600 

.04840 

.04230 

.04840 
.04840 
.04960 

.01840 
.04840 
.04840 

.04990 
.04960 

.0600 

"64840 

.04476 

.'6666 

Apr. 

.06080 

.04470 

.04900 

.04960 

.04950 

.0510 

.06200 

.04230 

.04960 

.04960 

.04960 

.0520 

.06200 

.04230 

.05160 

.04960 

.04960 

.0520 

.06140 
.06080 

.04230 
.04290 

.osiw 

.06086 

.'64956 

.'6626 

May. 

.06080 

.04290 

.06080 

.06080 

.04960 

.0529 

.04840 

.04230 

.06080 

.06080 

.04960 

.0529 

.01970 

.04230 

.06080 

.05080 

.06100 

.06300 

.0529 
•0.0515-  .0529 

.04720 

.'64236 

.'oeoso 

.'65686 

.05400 

.0615-  .0529 

June. 

.04780 

.04470 

.06080 

.05210 

.05500 

.0515-  .0529 

.04660 

.04470 

.06080 

.06210 

.05500 

.0615-  .0629 

.04470 

.04470 

.05080 
.06080 
.05080 

.06210 
.06210 
.06210 

.05590 

.0519-  .0624 

.04666 

.04476 

.'05696 

"'.'6516^' .'6624 

July. 

.04470 

.06080 

.06210 

.06790 

.0519-  .0524 

.04470 

.04690 

.05080 

.06210 

.06890 

.0510-  .0519 

.04360 

.04660 

.09060 

.06210 

.06890 

.0510-  .0519 

.04350 
.04600 

.04720 
.04720 

.'66086 

.'oeiio 

.'66896 

'".'65i6^'.'65i9 

Aug. 

.01600 

.04720 

.06080 

.06210 

.06830-.  06890 

.0610 

.04470 

.04720 

.05080 

.05210 

.05830-.  05890 

.0510 

.04470 

.04720 

.06060 

.04960-.  06020 
.04960-.  06020 
.04960-.  06020 

.05830-.  05890 
.05880 
.05880 

.0600 
.0600 
.0600 

.'64476 

.04726 

'.msb 

Sept 

.04470 

10. 04780-.  04850 

.05210 

.04890-.  04960 

.05880 

.0600 

.04470 

.04780-.  04880 

.05210 

.04770-.  O4820 

.05880 

.0600 

.04470 

.04780-.  04860 
.04860 
.04850 

.05210 
.09080 
.04720 

.04770-.  04820 

.06880 

.0600 

.04240 

".'64776^.' 64626 

.'65496 

.'6485 

Oct. 

.(18980 

.04860 

.04720 

.04770-.  04820 

.05490 

.0486 

.03860 

.04860 

.04720 

.04770-.  04820 

.05490 

.0485 

.03860 

.04720 

.04720-.  04840 

.04770-.  04820 

.05490 

.0485 

.08960 
.03980 

.0475- .0485 
.0475 

.'64726 

■■.'64726^.'64S46 

".'64776^.'64826 

.'65496 

Nov. 

.04230 

.04720 

.04720 

.04770-.  04820 

.05840 

.0465 

.MlOO 

.04720 

.04960 

.04770-.  04820 

.05340 

.0465 

.OUOO 

.04720 

.04960 

.04770-.  01820 

.06340 
.05190-.  05340 
.06290-.  05340 

.0465 

.'64166 

.'64726 

.'64960 

".■64776^.04826 

."6465 

Deo. 

.04100 

.04720 

.04960 

.04770-.  04820^    .05290-.  06840 

.0465 

.04100 

.04840 

.04840 

.04770-.  04820     .  0629O-.  06340 

.0146-. 0466 

.04100 

.04960 

.04720-.  04780 

.01770-.  04820     .0629O-.  05340 

.0487-  .0441 

.04100 

.04960 

.04720 

.01770-.  04820 



•0.04632 

•0.04497 

•0.04974 

•0.04924              •0.a'H32 

•0.05O18 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
TAUiOUr. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  report*  ot  the 

New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1801. 

1882. 

1898. 

1894. 

1886. 

Jan 

.041 

.04 
.04 

t0.04|-t0.04J| 

!04) 
.041 

10.06} 

.06) 

.061 

10.06}  -    .07 

.07} 

.07} 

.07)  -    .08 

.08} 

.07 

.06} 

.06    -    .06} 

.05}  -    .06 

.05} 

t0.06A-«0.06} 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06}  -    .05} 

to.  04) 
.011 
.01, 
•  04i 

Feb 

Mar 

•04  A 
.04  A 
■  04A 
.041 

10.041  -     041 
.041 

.oij 

.04) 

.04 

».04)  -    .01 

.06    -    .06J, 

.05 
.05 

.04}  -    .04}} 
■  Mi 
.04A-.04 

.04 
.04}  -    .04 
.M 
•MU 
.M}}-    .04 
.M 
.04i 
.04i 
.04) 

.06    «>.04}  -    .011 

il  •""  1 

.06        .04}  -    .041 

•  04)  -    .06                      .011 

•  04)  -    .04}                    .041 

Apr 

.oiA^   .041 

:rf 

.041 
.041 

.06) 
.05} 
.06 
.04) 

.04) 

.04)  -    !04i 
.06 

.01)  1 
.Mil 
.04}  -    .011  ' 
.Mi 

cm 

.041  -    -Ml 
.011  -    .Ml 
.041  -     .01) 

May 

•  04} 

.04) 
.01}}-    .04) 
.041 
.04  A 

•^  3' 

.05    '    .05    -    .05A 
.051       .Oli  -    .05 
.05)  -    .06        .01)  -    .011} 
.05j       .041}-    .01) 
051  1      ruiX-     (Ml 

June 

.041  -    .04/, 
.04)  -    .04  ! 
•  04  i 
.01 

.01 
.04 
.04 

.01)  -    .04 
.04  i 
.04  1 
.01 

.01)  -    .04  1 
.04  1 

.05}  -    .05A 
.06 
.M) 
•  Ml 

.04|I-    .04) 

.04,V    -Ml 
.04}  -    .04} 

■  Ot, 

July 

•  04i', 

•04A 

.04'; 

.04 

.04 

•MA 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.041 
.04} 

•'^**-  :S1}, 

.06    -    .06 
.05}  -    .06} 

.01}  -    .04A 
!04^    !04 
:04A-    -M 

•MA 
.04 
.04}  -    .04 
.06 

.04) 
.041. 

Oli 
-M}  -    .04J  ; 

M 

Aug 

.05 
.05 
.06 
.04}} 

■WA 
.04,V      04 

•MA 
•  Ml  -    .04A 

•  MA 
.Ml 
.04} -.04^ 

.04} 

.04) 
.04H-    .04, 

.04) 
.04)-    .04} 

•  M) 
.04)  -    .M) 
.04)  -    .06 

.051 

.M    -    .011 

-M{ 

•  Ml 

•  Mil 

Sept 

.06 
•<KA 

!06 
.04) 

:S}| 

•  04) 
.01}}-    .04) 

.04) 

•  06 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.01) 

.04}}-    .04) 

.04) 
.04}  -    .06 
.04}  -    .06 

.01} 

.Ml  -    .041 
.04}-    .OH 
.04    1 
.01 

Oct 

.041 
.04} 
.041 
.04  A 

.05A-    .g* 

.05}-    .06} 
.05    -    .06} 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04)  -    .M 

.04 

.01}  -    .04 

.04}  -    .04 

.M 

.04}} 

•Ml 

.64) 

.<Hfk-    .011 

.©u 

.04 
.04 
.01 
.01 
.01 
I 

Not 

:8JI 

.04} 
.04) 

.011 
•<MA 

.04A-      Ml 

.mJ-    .04) 

.05 

.05    -    ;05} 

.04}  -    .06 

.05 

.06    -    !^ 

Dec 

.04 
.04 
.04 

:81S 

•  04| 

•  041 
.04) 
.04) 

•WH 

.06 

.06 
.05A-    .06} 

.04} 
.04) 

■WV 

<m; 

.01 
.03)  -    .01 

Average . 

to.  0460 

to.  0483 

to.  0463 

10.0544 

t0.0480 

taoiu ' 
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Table  ■•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 


(PriM  per  poand  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 

1       196. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

ItOI. 

Month. 

IO.0BI 
1                .08} 
tO.OBi  -    .03! 
1                .0311 

10.  OS)  -10.08} 
.03} 
.08} 
.03} 

10.08}  -10.08} 
.Ml 
.031 
.08} 

to.  081 
.04 
.04 
10.04*-    .04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04} 
.04} 
.04}  -    .05 
.0*1 

to.  06 
.06} 
.06 
.05) 

•»:Sg:":| 

.05} 

.06 

.06* 

.06} 

to.  06 
t0.05    -    .051 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.041 
.041 

.ou 

.04}-    '.Oil 
.04} 
■  041 

Jan. 

.OSI  -    .03  1 

.OS 
.091-    .OSj 

.03}) 

tat-  .OM 
1            "S 

1    .05*-    .03) 
.03/, 

.03}- 

.08    - 
.08    - 

.03}- 

.08} 

.03} 

-08} 

.03} 

.03 

.08} 

.08} 

.08} 

.03 

-08} 

.08  A 

.03} 

■  OSA 

.08} 
.08A-    .03} 
.08*-    .03} 
.08}  -    .03 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.08} 
.08}-    .03  1 
.03} 
.03* 

.ST 

.081 

Feb. 
Mar. 

.04} 
.04}  -    .04} 
.01} 
.04* 

:^: 

.05} 

:^ 

.05} 

.06    -    .05} 

.05    -    .06 

.06    -    .05 

.04 

.04 

Apr. 

,    .08}  -    .«A 

I           .ow 

'               .03 
.08   -    .08 

.02}- 

.03 

.03 
.08 
.03 

.04* 

.04*-    .04 

.04    -    .04} 

.04}-    .04 

.04}-    .04} 

.04} 

.04 

.04} 

.04}-    .04} 

.04    - 

.05} 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04) 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04}  -    .04 

.04 

May. 
June. 

,     08    -    .03} 

.08 
.08} 

.08A- 

.03 
■  OS 
.08 
.03 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.08) 

.04i 
.04J 
.04i 
.041 

!  .0.  -  ;S 

.08* 
.08 

.04}  -    .04} 
.04}  -    .04} 

.04}- 
.04}- 

.04} 
.041 
.04} 
■  04) 
.04) 

■04* 
.04* 

.06 

•04H 

.04 

.CM 

.041 

.04 

.04}| 

.06 

.05 

July. 

-OS 
.08 

:gi: 

.08} 
.SI 

:lil 

.04 
.031 
.081 
.08} 

.03} 

.03} 
.08} 
.03} 
.081 
.08 
.08 
.031-    .03} 

.04} 
.04} 

.04}  -    :04| 

.041 
.06} 

Aug. 

■08} 
.08 

.«•}-    .04 

f 

.05} 

.06 

.06 

.06)-    .06 

sept 

.03} 
.03} 

.06} 
.06} 

.04} 
.04) 

:1S| 

.04}-    .04} 
.04}-    .04* 

.04}- 
.04}- 

.04) 
.041 
.041 
.041 
.04} 
.04} 
.041 
.04) 
.05 

.06 

.06 

.05}-    .061 

.06} 

Oct. 

1 

.08}- 

.08A- 
.08}- 

loir 

■  08} 

Nov. 

.08} 

.04} 

.06    -    !06} 
.06^ 

.041  - 

.04)- 

.04)- 

.Wj 
.041 
.041 
.06 

.06} 
.05} 
.06 
.06 
.06  -     .06} 

Dec. 

IOlO(4S 

•0.0682 

I0.08fi6 

10.0458 

t0.0485 

to.  0618 

Average. 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
TEA:  FormoHt,  line. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jonmil 
Commerce  snd  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 

t0.26-t0.27 
.26-    .27 
.26-    .27 
.26-    .27 
.23-    .26 
.23-    .25 
.23-    .25 
.23-    .25 
.33-    .35 
.31-    .33 
.81-    .88 
.27-    .29 

t0.27-t0.29 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 

t0.27-t0.29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.28-    .80 
.29-    .32 
.26-    .28 
.31-    .34 
.31-    .84 
.81-    .34 
.81-    .34 
.31-    .34 

to.  31-10. 34 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .80 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 

t0.27-t0.29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.27-    .29 
.26-    .28 
.26-    .28 
.25-    .28 
.26-    .28 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 
.28-    .30 

t0.2M0. 
.28-   . 
.28-    . 
.28-    . 
.28-    . 
.28-    . 
.24-    . 
.24-    . 
.24-    . 
.24-    . 
.24-    . 
.24-    . 

Averaf 

[e. 

to.  2733 

to. 2817 

to.  3008 

tO.2888  j             »0.2783                tO.23 

TBGETABI^S,  FKE8H:  Onion*. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Jounu 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

t4.00-t8.00 

t8. 00-16.00 

t4.00-t5.60 

t2.00-t4.00 

n.M-ti.OO 

t3.0046 

Feb 

6. 00-10. 00 

8.0O-6.00 

4.00-  fi.OO 

S.OO-  4.50 

■i.  OO-  3. 50 

4.00-  9 

Mar 

3.80-10.00 

4.0O-6.0O 

6.00-  7.00 

4.00-5.00 

2.60-  5.00 

4.00-8 

Apr 

8.00-  7.00 

6.0O-  8.00 

6.00-  8.00 

3.00-  5.00 

2.0O-  4.00 

3.00-6 

May 

2.60-  6.00 

(a) 

2.00-4.00 

2.00-  3.80 

2.00-5.00 

2.00-6 

June 

2.50-3.60 

8.00-  4.00 

2.26-  2.60 

3.00 

2.00-3.60 

1.75-2. 

July 

2.00-2.75 

3.00-  4.00 

2.26-  2.60 

3.00-  3.75 

1.60-2.00 

1.80-2 

Aug 

4.00-  4.60 

2.50-8.00 

2.  BO- 3.00 

2.60-8.00 

1.60-2.60 

1.75-2 

Sept 

8.60-  4.00 

3.00-3.60 

2.00-  2.60 

2.60-  2.75 

3.0O-4.60 

1.80- a 

Oct 

2.0O-4.00 

8.26-4.00 

2.00-3.00 

2.60-  3.00 

3.00-4.60 

1.25-2. 

Nov 

2.00-4.00 

8.00-8.80 

2..'i0-  3.80 

2..W-  8.25 

2.60-4.60 

1.28-1 

Dec 

2.6(>-5.00 

4.00-6.00 

2.00-3.80 

2.60-3.25 

3.00-  8.00 

1.26-1 

Average. 

K3438 

t4.1250 

t3.6042 

t3.1876 

t3.2S00 

ta.! 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

XBAi  PormoMt,  lliie« 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrBl  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1806. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  24-10. 26 

t0.27-«0.80 

l0.26-t0.2» 

to.  29 -to.  30 

t0.291-tO.S2 

to.  27-10.80 

Jan. 

.24-    .26 

.27-    .80 

.25-    .28 

.81-    .34 

.29-    .32 

.27-    .80 

Feb. 

.24-    .28 

.26-    .80 

.25-    .28 

.31       .34 

.29-    .82 

.27-    .30 

Mar. 

.24-    .26 

.26-    .80 

.25-    .28 

.31  -    .34 

.29-    .82 

.27-    .80 

May. 

.24-    .26 

.26-    .80 

.28-    .28 

.804-    .38 

.29-    .32 

.27-    .30 

.24-    .26 

.27-    .80 

.26-    .28 

.29t-    .32 

.28-    .81 

.27-    .30 

June. 

.24-    .26 

.24-    .26 

.80-    .82 

.291-    .32 

.28-    .81 

.27-    .80 

July. 

.24-    .26 

.27-    .80 

.80-    .82 

.29i-    .32 

.28-    .81 

.27-    .30 

Aug. 

.26-    .28 

.27-    .80 

.81-    .35 

.291-    .32 

.28-    .31 

.27-    .30 

Sept. 

.25-    .28 

.27-    .80 

.81-    .36 

.294-    .32 

.27-    .80 

.27-    .30 

Oct. 

.27-    .80 

.27-    .80 

.31-    .35 

.291-    .82 

.27-    .80 

.27-    .30 

Nov. 

.27-    .80 

.2fr-    .29 

.31-    .35 

.291-    .32 

.27-    .80 

.27-    .80 

Dec. 

•0.2588 

80.2800 

to.  2958 

to.  8117 

to.  2977 

to.  2850 

Average. 

VB6BVABUB8,  FBESBi  Onions. 

(Price  per  b«nel  in  New  York  on  the  fltst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


tl.25-t2.00 

t4. 00-16.00 

*2. 00-16.00 

13.00-46.00 

12.00-t3.00 

18.60-15.00  '  Jan. 

1.50-2.00 

4.00-6.00 

3.00-6.50 

3.00-6.60 

2.00-  2.25 

8.50-  li.OO     Feb. 

1. 00-  1.75 

4.00-6.60 

3.00-  6.00 

2. 00-  8. 00 

1.75-2.25 

4.00-6..'*  '  Mar. 

1.00-2.00 

5.0O-  8.00 

1.00-3.00 

3.00-  9.00 

2.00-  2.75 

8.00-4.00     Apr. 

.60-  1.00 

3.60-4.00 

8.0O-9.00 

2.00-  8.00 

1.60-2.75 

8.00-  6.00  1  May. 

1.75-2.00 

3.00-3.60 

3.25-3.60 

2.76-8.00 

2.00-  2.25 

1.75-2.00     June. 

1.75 

2.25-2.50 

1.75-  2.60 

2.62-2.75 

1.75-2.00 

2.75  ,  July. 

2.00 

8.00-  3.75 

2.50-3.50 

2.0O-2.60 

2.60-2.75 

2.00  1  Aug. 

2.00-2.60 

3.  CO 

l.OO-  3.00 

1.  SO- 2.25 

1.50-  2.25 

2.75-  3.00     Sept. 

1.75-2.25 

3.0O-8.60 

2.00-2.50 

2.00-  2.50 

2.00-3.00 

2.50-4.00     Oct. 

2.50-3.50 

1.75-4.00 

2.0O-3.00 

1.75-2.25 

3.00-  4.00 

2.00-  4.00  1  Nov. 

2.60-4.50 

2.00-5.00 

2.00-4.60 

2.00-3.00 

3.00-4.00 

8.00-5.00     Dec. 

tl.»479 

13.9271 

13.2708 

13.2238 

12.4271 

13.5000  '    Average. 
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TBOBTABI.B8,  FRBSBs  Potatoea,  BnrlHUBk. 

[Price  per  bushel  In  Chicago,  weekly  nn^;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chic 

Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 
Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 


Jane  . 


July. 


m 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct 


Not 


Dec. 


AversKe, 


1890. 


tO.S8-tO.42 
.36-  .42 
.36-  .42 
.30-    .40 


.30-  .40 

.30-  .42 

.80-  .40 

.28-  .38 


.28-  .42 

.28-  .44 

.28-  .44 

.28-  .53 

.43-  .57 

.40-  .57 

.38-  .58 

.3fr-  .58 

.35-  .55 


.80-  .55 

.80-  .52 

.30-  .56 

.40-  .60 

.86-  .56 


121 


.60- 


ill 


1.10-1.16 
.85-  1.10 
.80-  1.00 
.80-    .90 

.n-  .90 


.65-  .73 

.60-  .72 

.68-  .75 

.70-  .75 


.68-  .73 

.70-  .82 

.80-  .90 

.83-  .90 

.87-  .92 

.87-  .93 

.85-  .93 

.82-  .90 

.86-  .90 


to.  6666 


1891. 


t0.85-t0.96 
.85-  .88 
.90-  .98 
.88-  .96 
.88-  .96 
.88-  .94 
.88-  .97 
.90-  .96 
.90-  1.00 


.95-  1.16 
1.02-  1.12 
l.OO-  1.U8 
1.06-  1.12 


1.05-  1.19 
1.10-  1.20 
1.06-1.18 
l.UO-  1.12 


1.00-  1.08 

1.00-  1.08 

.96-  1.06 

.95-  1.05 

.95-  1.10 

1.00-  1.20 

1.10-  1.35 

.90-1.15 

1.00-1.15 


.35 


.30-  .35 

.82-  .86 

.26-  .32 

.26-  .32 

.26-  .33 

.28-  .85 

.26-  .85 

.26-  .36 

.28-  .36 


.80-    .37 
.33-    .40 


.31-    .33 


to.  7780 


1892. 


to.ao-to.84 

.30-  .36 

.30-  .35 

.30-  .33 

.30-  .34 

.30-  .37 

.28-  .33 

.28-  .33 

.28-  .33 


.30-  .33 

.29-  .36 

.28-  .31 

.28-  .33 


.29-  .33 

.29-  .34 

.27-  .31 

.27-  .34 

.30-  .36 

.30-  .36 

.32-  .48 

.36-  .48 

.42-  .50 


.47-  .85 

.86-  .80 

.25-  .35 

.20-  .30 


.20-  .30 
.36-  .40 
.38-    .40 


1893. 


t0.60-t0.73 
.68-  .73 
.08-  .73 
.68-    .71 


.70-  .76 
.80-  1.10 
.73-  1.00 
.73-    .80 


.73-  .76 

.74-  .75 

.76-  .83 

.7*-  .78 


.76-  .78 

.71-  .77 

.68-  .76 

.62-  .70 

.62-  .77 

.70-  .80 

.75-  .88 

.75-  .95 

.88-  .98 


.80-  .96 

.70-  .90 

.70-  .86 

.66-  .70 


.68  I 
.60-    .63 
.57-    .63  I 
.48-    .60  I 


.44-  .52 

.4»-  .60 

.60-  .66 

.68-  .62 

.60-  .70 

.66-  .72 

.70-  .76 

.70-  .78 

.71-  .78 


.68-  .72 

.66-  .72 

.65-  .70 

.66-  .71 

.6&-  .68 


to.  4546 


.65-  .60 

.86-  .60 

.70-  .73 

.68-  .67 

.60-  .66 

.68-  .66 

.65-  .60 

.50-  .60 

.60-  .68 


.50-  .66 

.60-  .62 

.50-  .62 

.51-  .62 


.61-  .60 

.51-  .60 

.61-  .60 

.61-  .58 

.51-  .57 


to.  6714 


18»4. 


t0.61-«>.&7 
.61-  .66 
.61-  .66 
.60-    .54 


.60-  .65 

.80-  .65 

.50-  .55 

.50-  .66 


.60-  .55 

.48-  .57 

.48-  .56 

.48-  .64 

.46-  .66 

.46-  .60 

.65-  .71 

.63-  .73 

.78-  .90 


.80-  .88 

.75-  .K3 

.65-  .75 

.64-  .76 


.70-  .90 
.86-  1.00 
.75-  .95 
.65-    .80 

(a) 

(o) 


(o) 


(a) 


.83 


.65-  .80 

.80-  .85 

.66-  .86 

.86-  .82 

.66-  .65 

.60-  .67 

.60-  .68 

.46-  .66 

.46-  .68 


.40-  .58 

.40-  .67 

.40-  .60 

.45-  .60 


.45-  .66 

.45-  .68 

.48-  .58 

.48-  .67 

.43-  .66 


to.  6128 


a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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VBOBTABI4B8,  FRESB:  rotmUmm,  Bnrbaak. 

Dtatlons  f 
[Tnde.1 


[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range;  qaotatlons  from  the  annual  report*  of  the  Chtcatro 

Boaraof  T"'-' 


UM. 

1897. 

leae. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  18-10.22 

to.  1840.24 

t0.68-t0.61 

t0.34-t0.87 

t0.4M0.50 

t0.43-t0.49 

Jan. 

.18- 

.24  1           .20- 

.26 

.58- 

.62 

.84- 

.88 

.48- 

.48 

.42-    .49 

.18- 

.23 

.20- 

.26 

.58- 

.60 

.84- 

.38 

.4»- 

.47 

.40-    .46 

.18- 

.23 

.20- 
.20- 
.22- 

.28 
.27 
.26 

.57- 

.60 

.84- 

.37 

.42- 

.47 

.42-    .47 

.'is^' 

.23' 

.87- 

".'ra' 

.'st' 

.'46' 

.'42-' 

.'49' 

.'46^  ".'44' 

Feb. 

.18- 

.22 

.22- 

.25 

.59- 

.62 

.84- 

.40 

.42- 

.48 

.40-    .42 

.18- 

.22 

.22- 

.25 

.69- 

.68 

.84- 

.47 

.41- 

.46 

.38-    .43 

.18- 

.22 

.21- 

.24 

.61- 

.64 

.35- 

.60 

.40- 

.45 

.38-    .42 

.18- 
.18- 

.22 
.20 

.'ii^' 

.26' 

.'ii- 

".'6S' 

.'48^' 

.'ei' 

.'38^' 

.'43' 

.'ss^'.'ii' 

Mar. 

.16- 

.21 

.18- 

.26 

.61- 

.67 

.86- 

.65 

.38- 

.45 

.38-    .40 

.16- 

.21 

.18- 

.24 

.68- 

.67 

.60- 

.75 

.36- 

.41 

.38-    .41 

.16- 

.20 

.18- 

.25 

.60- 

.63 

.60- 

.66 

.35- 
.33- 
.30- 

.40 
.37 
.37 

.38-    .41 
.33-    .38 
.30-    .38 

'.K^' 

.19 

'.i^' 

.'25' 

.'68^ 

".'ei' 

.'56^' 

.'eo' 

Apr. 

.16- 

.21 

.18- 

.24 

.58- 

.62 

.86- 

.66 

.26- 

.32 

.38-    .40 

.16- 

.22 

.18- 

.24 

.!>*- 

.62 

.55- 

.68 

~  .26- 

.36 

.31-    .36 

.16- 

.20 

.18- 

.26 

.58- 
.64- 
.73- 

.66 
.76 

.87 

.49- 
.60- 
.38- 

.68 
.60 
.62 

.28- 

.35 

.36-    .42 

.'i4^' 

.19" 

'.ii^' 

."26' 

.'27-' 

.'si' 

.'35^  ".'39' 

May. 

.12- 

.IS 

.19- 

.26 

.80- 

.85 

.35- 

.38 

.27- 

.33 

.35-    .38 

.10- 

.16 

.19- 

.28 

.70- 

.75 

.33- 

.37 

.28- 

.34 

.41-    .48  ! 

.10- 

.17 

.19- 

.24 

.60-    .70 

.88- 

.37 

.30- 

.39 

.41-    .60 

.14- 

.28 

.19- 

.26 



.a- 

.29 

.1*- 

.26 

"eo^  .68 

.'38^" 

.'46' 

.'36^' 

.'ii' 

.'60^".'6S' 

June. 

.llH 

.20 

.30- 

.38 

.52- 

.63 

.84- 

.37 

.31- 

.38 

.58-    .78 

.10- 

.16 

.28- 

.33 

.32- 

.50 

.42- 

.60 

.86- 

.40 

.88-    .75 

.10- 

.15 

.28- 

.32 

.40-    .66 

.38- 

.43 

.85- 

.38 

.48-    .60 



a 

.35-    .87 
a 

a 

.'2»^' 

.'is' 

.'it   .60 

.'28' 

July. 

a 

.28- 

.28 

a 

(0) 

a 

a 

a 

"} 

a 

a 

a 

a 

(a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

0) 

a 

a 

a 
a 



») 

a 

a 

a) 

la) 

Aug. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

"} 

1.10-1.25 

a 

1 

a 

(a 

a 

"l 

W 

a 

a 

(0 

a) 

a) 

(a) 

a 
a 
a 

.96 
^-^LO, 

■  a' 
a 

(0 

(0 

§ 

.¥ 

.40 

Sept 

^ 

i»- 

.81 

a 

.48- 

-    .48 

.30- 

.40 

.33- 

.86 

.^.60 

.21- 

.26 

.S- 

.66 

.32- 

.43 

.88- 

.36 

.30- 

.37 

.80- 
.30- 

:^ 

.30- 
.28- 

.87 
.33 

.SD^' 

.a' 

......™ 

'.a' 

.'so- 

'".K 

.'66^'"."«' 

Oct 

.20- 

.23 

.44- 

.48 

.80- 

.33 

.26- 

.80 

.25- 

.32 

.»■    .67 

.19- 

.24 

.43- 

.48 

.29- 

.83 

.26- 

.82 

.26- 

.32 

.69-    .61 

.18- 

.23 

.40- 

.48 

.81- 

.86 

.80- 

.32 

.26- 

.34 

.69-    .62 

.18- 

.22 

.38- 

.48 

.81- 

.35 

.18- 

.23 

.40- 

.47 

.30- 

.34 

.'si-' 

■■ffi" 

.'20^' 

.'S5' 

.'65^  ".'ot' 

Nov. 

.1»- 

.26 

.40- 

.60 

.29- 

-    .31 

.31- 

.86 

.80- 

.36 

.69-    .76 

.20- 

.26 

.48- 

.65 

.80- 

-    .36 

.36- 

.40 

.82- 

.43 

.72-    .77 

.18- 

.26 

.60- 

.66 

.82- 

-    .34 

.40- 

.42 

.38- 

.46 

.74-    .82 
.77-    .80 
.79-    .80 

.'JO^' 

.26' 

.'eo^' 

".ii' 

.'so- 

".'ii' 

.'86^' 

■.'46' 

.'46^* 

■45' 

Dec. 

.20- 

.26 

.66- 

.62 

.30- 

-    .36 

.4fr- 

.46 

.40- 

.46 

.76-    .80 

.20- 

.24 

.66- 

.58 

.30- 

-    .86 

.43- 

.46 

.42- 

.48 

.76-    .82 

.18- 

.23 

.66- 

.60 

.80- 

-    .36 

.43- 

.46 

.42- 

.46 

.76-    .80 

.66- 

.60 

.80- 

-    .36 

.40- 

.46 

.42- 

.47 

10.1166 

t0.82» 

I0.6094 

t0.4172 

tO.8736 

to.  6642 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continui 
FOOD,  ETC.— Concluded. 
VINBGAB:  cider,  nonarcb.   . 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  trom  the  Merchants'  Rerie 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May';;!!;;; 

June 

July 

AUK 

^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

10.15 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.18 
.18 

to 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

to.  18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.15 

to.  15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 

to.  16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.15 

to. 

Average . 

to.  1658 

10.1800 

to.  1642 

to.  1600  1            to.  1600 

to.i 

cijOths  and  clothing. 

BAOSt  X«bnata«I,  Amoakeac. 

[Price  per  bag  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894.          1         1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May!;!!!!! 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  151 

.151 

:1EI 

.151 
.151 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16} 
.161 
.161 

to.  151 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.151 

t0.16i 
.15J 
.15J 

:}^ 

.15J 
.151 

:}ti 

.151 

M 
:i6i 

.161 
.151 
.151 
.13} 
.131 
.181 

.131 
.131 
.131 
.131 
.111 
.111 
.U| 

.121 

• 

Arerage... 

t0.15»« 

to.  1663 

to.  1560 

to.  1494 

to.  1276 

to.i 

BIjANKETSi    11-4,  5  poonda  to  tbe  pair,  all  ivool. 

[Average  price  per  pound  for  each  year,] 


Average . . . 


to.  91 


to.  89 


to.  90 


to.  90 


to.  86 


BliANKETS:  11-4,  6  pounds  to  tbe  pair,  eottOD  vrarp,  all  -wool  IIIUbc. 

[Average  price  per  pound  for  each  year.] 


Average. 


•D.66 


to.  65 


to.  64 


to.  64 


to.  66 


to 


BIjANKBTSi  11-4,  6  ponnds  to  tbe  pair,  cotton  irarp,  cotton  and  ivool  mil 

[Average  price  per  pound  for  each  year.] 


Average . . . 


to.  46 


to.  46 


to.  43 


to.  42 


•D.41 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Concluded. 
VnnECeABi  01der«  nonareli. 

[Price  per  gallon  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.13 

10.13 

10.13 

to.  14 

to.  14 

to.  IS 

Jan. 

.18 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.18 

Feb. 

.18 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.13 

Mar. 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.13 

i^i. 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.18 

June. 

.18 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.13 

July. 

.18 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.18 

.13 

Aug. 

.18 

.13 

.18 

.14 

.13 

.13 

Sept. 

.18 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.14 

Oct. 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.18 

.14 

Nov. 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.14 

Dec. 

10.1300 

to. 1300 

80.1325 

10.1400 

to.  1850 

to.  1325 

Average. 

CliOTHS  AND  CIjOTHrNG. 

BAGS:  3«bii«IieI,  Amoskeac* 

[Price  per  bag  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  131 

to.  13 

to.m 

to.  14 

•0.161 

to.  151 

Jan. 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.151 

.14 

Feb. 

.13 

.18 

.12^ 

.14 

.151 

.14 

Mar. 

.12 

.18 

.12i 

.141 

.151 

.14 

^a^. 

.12 

.18 

.124 

."» 

.13 

.14 

.12 

.18 

.12J 

.141 

.151 

.14 

June. 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.141 

.151 

.14 

July. 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.141 

.151 

.14 

Aug. 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.141 

.16 

.14 

Sept. 

.18 

.18 

.14i 

.141 

.16 

.14 

Ocl 

.18 

.18 

.14» 

.15 

.16 

.14 

Nov. 

.18 

.18 

.141 

.lb 

.16 

.14 

Dec. 

to.  1281 

•0.1300 

to.  1338 

10.1446 

to.  1676 

•0.1413 

Average. 

BIiANKETS:    11-4,  5  pounds  to  ttae  pair,  all  wool. 

[Average  price  per  pound  for  each  year.] 


•0.76 


to.  75 


to.  90 


to.  80 


to.  90 


to.  85    Average. 


BliAIfKBTSs  11-4,  6  pounds  to  tb«  pair,  cotton  warp,  all  wool  lllllnc. 

[Average  price  per  pound  lor  each  year.] 


to.s< 


to.  65 


to.  621 


to.  621 


10.75 


to.  65    Average. 


lU^NKBTSt  11-4,  6  pounds  to  tbe  pair,  cotton  ivarp,  cotton  and  ^vool  lllllmg. 

[Average  price  per  pound  for  each  year.] 


•0.40 


•0.42 


•0.42 


•0.42 


•0.521 


•0.471  Average. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue 

CliOTUS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 
BOOX8  AND  SHOES:  Iden's  broKans,  spilt. 

[Price  per  pair  for  each  quarter  1890  to  1898,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month  1899  to  1901.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

•1.060 

tl.050 

•1.060 

•1.026 

•1.000 

•0.99 

Mar 

Zj 

1.060 

1.060 

1.060 

1.026 

1.000 

.9« 

July 

1.060 

1.060 

1.02S 

1. 000 

.960 

l.Of 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

1.060 

1.060 

1.026 

1.000 

.926 

I.U 

Dec 

.      .      .. 

Average . 

$1.0600 

11.0600 

•1.0S76 

•1.012& 

•0.9688  1               •0.98 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBSt  men's  calf  bal.  skoes,  Goodjre*!*  welt,  doncola  top. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fV::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

.Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

•2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

•2.40 
^40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

•2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

•2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2. 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2. 

Avenge. 

•2.40 

•2.40 

•2.40 

•2.40 

•2.40 

•2.4 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  IHen'a  split  boots.  Up  top,  I6-ineb,  one-balf  doable  ao 

[Price  per  <lozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Zf.:::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

S^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

•17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 

•17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 

•17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 

•16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.80 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 

•16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

•16. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
16.  < 
16. 
15. 
1S.I 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15.4 

Average. 

•17.000 

•17.000 

•17.000 

•16.600 

•16.000 

tl&Ot 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES:  men's  vlcl  kid  sboes,  Cloodyear  welt. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


r 


Jan 

•2.60 

•2.60 

•2.60 

•2.60 

•2.  BO 

•2. 

Feb 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2. 

Mar 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2. 

^::::::: 

2.  SO 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.' 

2.60 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.50 

2.' 

June 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

Z50 

2.' 

July 

2.  SO 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

ZSO 

S. 

BEz 

2.  SO 

2.80 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.' 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2. 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

S. 

Nov 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.80 

2.50 

S.' 

Dec 

2.60 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.50 

S.' 

Average. 

•2.60 

•2.60 

•2.60 

•2.60 

•2.50 

tl. 
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Tabm  1.— wholesale  prices  of  Commodities,  isoo  to  19oi— continued. 

CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOESt  Hell's  brosans,  spilt. 

[Price  per  pair  for  eacb  quarter  18S0  to  1816,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month  1899  to  1901.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Mouth. 

ti.ooo 

10.960 

10.900 

to.  925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.926 
.950 
.960 
.960 
.960 
.960 
.960 

to.  950 
.950 
.950 
.950 
.950 
.950 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 

•0.92S 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.950 
.950 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

June. 

1. 000 

.960 

.928 

July. 

A  tiff 

• 

.960  1  Sept. 
.975  1  Oct. 
.975     Nov. 

.975 

.960 

.925 

.975  1  Deo.- 

•0.9988 

10.9500 

to.  9125 

to.  9375 

to.  9875 

t0.94S8 

Average. 

BOOTfl  AHD  SBOESi  Men's  ealf  bal.  sboes,  Ooodjrear  \relt,  doncola  top. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


t2.40 

t2.40 

t2.40 

t2.24 

t2.24 

t2.30 

Jan. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

Feb. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

Mar. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

M^y. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

June. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

July. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

Aug. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.80 

Sept. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

Oct. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

Nov. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.30 

Dec. 

t2.40 

t2.40 

t2.82 

t2.24 

12.24 

$2.30 

Average. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOESt  Men^s  split  boot*,  kip  top,  16-tncb,  one-balfdonble  sole. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


tI5.60 

tie.  00 

•16.50 

tl7.00 

•18.00 

•18.00 

Jan. 

16.60 

16.00 

16.50 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00 

Feb. 

15.60 

16.00 

16.50 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00 

Mar. 

15.60 

16.00 

16. .% 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00 

Apr. 

15.60 

16.00 

16.60 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00 

May. 

15.60 

16.00 

16.50 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00 

June. 

16.60 

16.00 

16.60 

17.00 

18.00 

18.50 

July. 

15.60 

16.00 

16.50 

17.00 

18.00 

18.60 

Aug. 

15.60 

16.00 

U.M 

17.00 

18.00 

18.60 

Sept. 

15.50 

16.00 

16.60 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

Oct. 

16.60 

16.00 

16.50 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

Nov. 

15.60 

16.00 

16.60 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

Dec. 

•16.500 

tl«.000 

tl6.600 

•17.000 

•18.000 

•18.376 

Average. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBSi  Men's  tIcI  kid  sboes,  Coodyear  welt. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


•2.25 

•2.00 

t2.00 

•2.00 

•zoo 

•zoo 

Jan. 

2.26 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

zoo 

zoo 

Feb. 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

zoo 

zoo 

Mar. 

2.26 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

Xl 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

June. 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

2.00 

July. 

2.26 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

Aug. 

Z25 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

X 

Z26 

2.00 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

2.26 

ZOO 

2.00 

ZOO 

zoo 

zoo 

Nov. 

2.26 

2.00 

2.00 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

Dec. 

•2.26 

•2.00 

•2.00 

•2.00 

•2.00 

•2.00 

Average. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned 

CLOTHS  AND  CliOTHlNG— Continued. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES :  Women**  boIKI  Kratn  slioea,  leatber,  poIUtb  or  polka. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  flrrt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

UML 

1884. 

18l». 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Zy-::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^cr.::::::: 

Not 

Dec 

t0.8G0 
.860 
.860 
.880 
.880 
.860 
.860 
.860 
.850 
.850 
.860 
.860 

J0.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 

•0.775 
.775 
.775 
.775 
.778 
.775 
.776 
.775 
.776 
.775 
.775 
.775 

»0.750 
.760 
.760 
.760 
.780 
.760 
.760 
.780 
.780 

.im 

.760 
.750 

10.760 
.760 
.750 
.760 
.780 
.780 
.750 
.780 
.780 
.760 
.750 
.750 

to.  775 
.775 
.775 
.850 
.860 
.850 
.860 
.900 
.900 
.900 

.9a 

.875 

Average . 

tO.8600  '             $0.8000 

to.  7780 

10.7600 

to.  7600 

to.  8500 

BROADCIjOTHS  : 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

6ept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


First  quality,  black,  64-lncl>,  made  from  X3CX  ivool. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.} 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

faV::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

tl.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 

tl.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 

tl.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.OT 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 

tl.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
l.OT 
1.97 
1.97 
l.»7 
1.97 
1.97 

tl.58 
1.68 
1.58 
1.68 
1.58 
1.68 
1.68 
1.88 
1.58 
1.68 
1.68 
1.58 

tl.Sfi 
1.* 
1.3* 
l.M 
l.Sf 
1.* 
1.S 
l.» 
1.3! 
I.* 
l.» 
l.Sf 

Average . 

tl.97  j                tl.97 

tl.97 

tl.97 

tl.58 

tl.8( 

CAUOO:    Coctaeco  print*. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flret  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May'.;!'.!!! 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  065 
.065 
.065 
.066 
.068 
.065 
.065 
.066 
.065 
.066 
.065 
.066 

to.  060 
.060 
.060 
.050 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 

to.  065 
.066 
.065 
.065 
.066 
.065 
.065 
.065 
.068 
.065 
.065 
.066 

to.  066 
.066 
.065 
.065 
.066 
.065 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 

10.086 
.066 
.055 
.065 
.055 
.056 
.066 
.065 
.066 
.065 
.055 
.055 

taoH 

.06< 
.06( 
.06< 
.061 
.(» 
.051 
.05, 
.061 
.08 
.061 
.06 

Average . 

to. 0650 

to.  0575 

to.  0650 

to.  0625 

to.  0850 

•0.0512 

CARPETSs  Bmuels,  B-trame,  Blgelovr. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


tl.032 
1.082 
1.0S2 
1.082 
1.082 
1.082 
1.032 
1.082 
1.032 
1.032 
1.082 
1.032 


tl.l28 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 
1.128 


tl.032  I 


•1.128 


tl.l28 

1.128 

1.128 

1.032 

1.032 

1.032 

.984 

.984 

.984 

.984 

.984 

.984 


tl.0S2 


to.  984 
.984 
.984 
.984 
.984 
.984 
.984 
.964 
.984 
.984 
.984 
.984 


to.  984 


to.  936 
.936 
.936 
.986 
.936 
.986 
.980 
.996 
.936 
.996 
.986 


to.  936 


•0.99 


•0.98 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CIiOTHS  AND  CIiOTHLNG— Continued. 

BOOTS  ATTD  SHOES :  Women's  aoIM  craln  slioe*,  Ieatb«r,  poliali  or  potka. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


189«. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t0.ffiO 

«0.86P 

to.  860 

10.860 

to.  925 

to.  860 

Jon. 

.8S0 

.SO) 

.860 

.860 

.926 

.850 

Feb. 

.860 

.880 

.860 

.860 

.925 

.880 

Mar. 

.ffiO 

.850 

.860 

.860 

.925 

.880 

Apr. 
May. 

.860 

.860 

.880 

.860 

.925 

.880 

.860 

.860 

.860 

.860 

.925 

.850 

Jane. 

.860 

.850 

.860 

.860 

.925 

.850 

July. 

.860 

.850 

.860 

.860 

.875 

.850 

Aug. 

.860 

.850 

.860 

.860 

.875 

.860 

Sept 

.860 

.860 

.860 

.860 

.875 

.a» 

Oct. 

.860 

.850 

.860 

.860 

.875 

.876 

Nov. 

.860 

.860 

.860 

.860 

.875 

.876 

Dec. 

to.  8600 

•0.8600 

10.8500 

to.  8600 

to.  9042 

to.  8642 

Avenge. 

BROADCIjOTHSi  FInt  qaalltjr,  black,  64-lneb,  made  tVom  XXX  wool. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


tl.88 

tl.70 

»1.70 

tl.70 

tl.87 

tl.91 

Jan. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Feb. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Mar. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

iS^i. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

June. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

July. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Aug 

1.38 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Sept. 

1.88 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Oct. 

1.38 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Nov. 

1.38 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.87 

1.91 

Deo. 

tl.SS 

»1.70 

tl.70 

tl.70 

tl.87 

tl.91 

Average. 

CAIilOOt  Cocheeo  prlnta. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  066 

to.  060 

to.  045 

to.  045 

to.  065 

t0.08O 

Jan. 

.066 

.060 

.045 

.045 

.056 

.080 

Feb. 

.065 

.060 

.045 

.046 

.056 

.080 

Mar. 

.066 

.060 

.045 

.045 

.056 

.080 

i^i. 

.066 

.060 

.045 

.048 

.055 

.080 

.066 

.060 

.046 

.046 

.055 

.080 

June. 

.060 

.060 

.046 

.066 

.050 

.080 

July. 

.060 

.060 

.046 

.060 

.060 

.050 

Aug. 

.060 

.060 

.046 

.060 

.060 

.060 

Sept. 

.060 

.060 

.045 

.060 

.060 

.050 

Oct. 

.060 

.060 

.045 

.060 

.060 

.060 

Nov. 

.060 

.060 

.045 

.055 

.050 

.050 

Dec. 

t0.062S 

to.  0800 

to.  0480 

•D.04SS 

•0.0625 

to.  0800 

Average. 

CARPETS:  Bmasels,  S-fyame,  Blcelonr. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.986 

•0.986 

tl.082 

tl.032 

tl.032 

tl.032 

Jan. 

.906 

.936 

1.082 

1.082 

1.082 

1.082 

Feb. 

.186 

.986 

1.082 

1.082 

1.062 

1.032 

Mar. 

.936 

.986 

1.082 

1.082 

1.032 

1.082 

^i. 

.936 

.986 

1.082 

1.032 

1.032 

1.082 

.936 

.986 

1.082 

1.082 

1.032 

1.032 

June. 

.986 

.984 

1.032 

1.082 

1.032 

1.032 

July. 

.936 

.984 

1.082 

1.082 

1.032 

1.032 

Aug. 

.986 

.984 

1.082 

1.032 

1.082 

1.082 

Sept. 

.986 

.964 

1.082 

1.082 

1.082 

1.032 

Oct. 

.986 

.984 

1.082 

1.082 

1.082 

1.082 

Nov. 

.986 

.964 

1.082 

1.032 

1.082 

1.032 

Dec. 

•0.986 

to.  960 

tl.0S2 

tl.032 

tl.032 

tl.a82 

Average. 
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CABPBTSi  iBCTslB*  S-plFt  Iiowell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  dnt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

UM. 

mi.         '          1892. 

1 

ma. 

1804. 

UK. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Auft 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

10.628 
.528 
.528 
.528 
.528 
.528 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.504 
.604 

10.662 
.562 
.562 
.562 
.562 
.562 
.662 
.662 
.652 
.662 
.662 
.662 

10.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 
.604 

•0.628 
.628 
.628 
.628 
.628 
.608 
.608 
.608 
.528 
.628 
.628 
.628 

10.480 
.480 
.180 
.480 
.480 
.480 
.456 
.466 
.456 
.456 
.466 
.456 

.433' 

.132 
.4S 

.m 

.m 

.4»' 
.W 
.1» 

ATenge. 

10.616 

10.552  j              10.604 

to.  628 

10.468 

10. « 

CABPETSt  Wilton,  6-nr«me,  Blcelow^. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

•1.920 

•2.016 

•1.920 

•1.920 

•1.920 

tL6» 

Feb 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

1.W 

Mar 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

l.« 

^::::::: 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

L«M 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

L4W 

June 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

1.4S0; 

July 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

LM 

Aug 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

L«»! 

Sept 

Oct 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

l.«, 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

LOOi 

Not 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

L«M 

Dec 

1.920 

2.016 

1.920 

1.920 

1.920 

LOO 

Ayen«e. 

tl.920 

•2.016 

•1.930 

•1.920 

•1.920 

».«« 

COTTON  FLANNELSi  3{  yards  «o  th«  ponnd. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.081 

•O.OSI 

.081 

.08 

.081 

.08 

.081 

.06 

.081 

.08 

.081 

.08 

.081 

.08 

.081 

.06 

.081 

.06 

.081 

.06 

.081 

.08 

.081 

.061 

•0.0876 

•0.0838 

•0.0726 


COTTON  FIjANNBLSt  3t  r»ra«  to  the  ponod. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

tUy'l'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

Jnly 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

ATerage 


•0.06} 

.06; 

.06! 
.06} 
.06! 
.06! 
.06! 
.06! 
.06! 
.06! 


•0.0688 


•0.06! 
.06! 


•0.0688 


•0.06* 
.06J 


06t 
064 

06* 


•0.0660 


•0.061 
.061 
.061 
.061 
.<W 
.061 
.061 
-061 
.OM 
.061 


•0.05* 
.0« 
ON 
06* 


06* 

06* 

Sit 


•a  0675 


•0.0550 


•0.(Ki 

■«l 

•3 

.ml 

.m 


•0.0» 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
CJAyrim  and  clothing— Continued. 

CARPETS:  Ingnraln*  2-pIr«  Irf>OTeII. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  fltst  of  each  month.] 


iffiie. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

SO.«M 

SO.  408 

to.  604 

to.  482 

to.  480 

to.  480 

Jan. 

.408 

.408 

.504 

.432 

.480 

.480 

Feb. 

.406 

.408 

.504 

.432 

.480 

.480 

Har. 

.408 

.408 

.604 

.432 

.480 

.480 

J^y. 

.408 

.406 

.504 

.432 

.480 

.480 

.406 

.408 

.504 

.432 

.480 

.480 

June. 

.408 

.456 

.432 

.480 

.504 

.480 

July. 

.406 

.4G6 

.432 

.480 

.504 

.480 

Aug. 

.406 

.4M 

.432 

.480 

.504 

.480 

Sept. 

.406 

.456 

.432 

.480 

.604 

.480 

Oct. 

.408 

.45S 

.432 

.430 

.604 

.480 

Nov. 

.406 

.4S6 

.432 

.480 

.501 

.480 

Dec. 

to.  406 

«0.432 

to.  468 

to.  458 

to.  492 

to.  480 

Average. 

CARPBTSs  irilton,  S-nrame,  JBlgelovr. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  o{  each  month.] 


tl.680 

tl.680 

tl.824 

tl.824 

tl.872 

tl.S72 

Jan. 

l.«80 

1.680 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Feb. 

1.680 

1.680 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Mar. 

1.680 

1.680 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

M?,y. 

1.680 

1.680 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

1.680 

1.680 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

June. 

1.680 

1.776 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

July. 

1.680 

1.776 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Aug. 

1.680 

1.T76 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Sept. 

1.680 

1.776 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Oct. 

1.680 

1.776 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Nov. 

1.6«0 

1.776 

1.824 

1.824 

1.872 

1.872 

Dec. 

tl.680 

tl.728 

tl.S24 

tl.S24 

tl.872 

tl.872 

Average. 

OOirrON  FIjANNBIiSi  31  jmrAm  to  Ute  ponnd. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


t0.06i 

•0.061 

t0.06( 

to.  06 

to.  061 

to.  071 

Jan. 

.061 

.06} 

■  tti 

.06 

.06» 

.07 

Feb. 

.064 

.06} 

.064 

.06 

.071 

.061 

Mar. 

.061 

.061 

.051 

.06 

.071 

.061 

^/. 

■  06i 

.OM 

.06» 

.06 

.071 

.061 

OH 

.061 

.06» 

.06 

.071 

.061 

June. 

.06i 

.06* 

.061 

.06 

.071 

.06} 

July. 

■  0«i 

.0» 

.051 

.06 

.071 

.06 

Aug. 

■06i 

.Oft» 

.06» 

.06 

.071 

.06 

Sept. 

■  OH 

.051 

.05f 

.061 

.071 

.06 

Oct. 

■OH 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.071 

.06 

Nov. 

.064 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.071 

.06 

Dec. 

1             t0.0660 

•0.0575 

•0.0575 

•0.0619 

•0.0738 

•0.0640 

Average. 

COTTON  FIiANBTBIiSt  31  yards  to  tbe  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.(161 

•0.061 

•0.041 

•0.051 

•0.051 

•0.061 

Jan. 

.06 

.061 

.04 

.061 

.Oft 

Feb. 

.05 

.061 

.04 

.051 

.o&t 

.06 

Har. 

.06 

.061 

.04 

.051 

.051 

.06 

M?,y. 

.06 

.061 

.04 

.051 

.051 

.06 

.06 

:SI 

.04 

.041 

.061 

.051 

June. 

.06 

.04 

.041 

.051 

.05) 

Joly. 

.06 

.04 
.04 

.041 

.061 

.061 

Aug. 

.06 

.04* 

.051 

.051 

Sept. 

.06 

.04 

.051 

.061 

.051 

Oct. 

.06 
.06 

.04 
.04 

.0^ 
.05} 

.051 
.051 

:i 

Nov. 
Dec. 

•0.0660 

•0.0660 

•0.0463 

•0.0508 

•0.0567 

•0.0675 

Average. 

8586— No.  39—02 11 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contino 

CLiOTHS  AND  CL,OTHING— Continued. 

COTXON  THREAD:  e>cord,  ZOO-yard  apoola,  J.  4c  P.  Coata. 

[Price  per  8p(x>l,  freight  paid,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891          1          UK. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May"::;;." 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

JO. 031789 
.031789 
.031789 
.031789 
.031789 
.031789 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.      .031238 
.031238 
.031238 

to.  031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 

to.  031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 

to.  031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.081238 
.081238 
.081288 
.081238 
.081238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 

to.  031238 
.081238 
.031238 
.081238 
.081238 
.031238 
.081238 
.031238 
.031238 
.081238 
.031238 
.031238 

tO.<Bl 
.031 
.031 
.031 
.031 
.081 
.051 
.031 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 

Average . 

to.  031614 

to.  031238 

to.  031238 

to.  031238 

to.  031238            10.031 

COTTON  If  ARNSt  Carded,  ivhlte,  mule-apun,  Nortbem,  cornea,  lOll. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May;;:::;: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

0(S 

Nov 

Dec 

at0.18 
a. 18 
a.  18 
n.l8 
a.  17} 
a.  171 
a.  17} 
a. 18 
a.  18 
a.  18 
a. 18 
a.  18 

atO.171 
0.171 
a.lTj 
a.  17} 
a.  171 
0.17J 
a. 18 
0.18} 
(1.18} 
a.  18} 
0.181 
a.  181 

atO.  18} 
a.  181 
a.  181 
a.  181 
a.  18} 
a.  18} 
a.  19 
a.  191 
a. 19 
a.  19} 
a.  19 
a.  18} 

to.  18} 
.181 
.19} 
.18} 
.19 
.17} 
.171 
.18 
.18 
.171 
.171 
.17} 

.16 

.16} 

.151 

.15} 

.1? 

.1*1 

.141 

.HI 

.141 

.14} 

» 

Average . 

atO.1790 

otO.1791            a»0. 1885  1            t0.1808 

1 

t0.1523  1              to. 

COTTON  YARNS:  Carded,  ivblte,  mnle-apan.  Northern,  eomea,  X3/l« 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  mouth.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

faV:::::;; 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

at0.21} 
a. 211 
a.  211 
a.  22 
a. 22} 
0.22 
0.22 
(».22 
a.  221 
a.  221 
a.  22} 
a. 221 

atO.22 
0.22 
a. 22 
0.22 
(1.22 
a.  22} 
0.-22} 
n.22} 
0.22J 
0.23 
n.-23 
a. -23 

atO.23 
a. 23 
0.23 

0:23} 
a. 24 
0.231 
a. 231 
a.  23} 
a. 22 
a. 21 

to.  22 
.22 
.22} 
.211 
.22 
.21 
.21 
.21} 
.20} 
.201 
.21 
.20} 

*';ll{ 

.19 
.18 
.18 

:}?{ 

.17 

1 

Average. 

u  SO.  2208 

a to. 2244 

atO.2300 

to.  2138  1            to.  1796 

to 

DBNiniS:  Anioakea«. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

to.  11} 

to.  11} 

to.  11} 

to.  Ill 

to.  11 

Feb 

.11} 

.11} 

.111 

.U 

Mar 

.11} 

.11} 

.11} 

i^::;::::: 

.11} 

.11} 

.111 

■in 

.lU 

•  Ul 

June i 

.11} 

.111 

•  111 

Joiy ; 

.m 

.111 

.12 

Aug 

.111 

.111 

.12 

Sept 

.111 

.111 

.12 

.U 

Oct 1 

.12 

.11} 

.111 

.12 

.U 

Nov 

.12 

.11} 

.11} 

.12 

.11 

^ , 

.12 

.11} 

.111 

.12 

.U 

Average.  1 

to.  1175 

to.  1144 

to.  1144 

to.  1176 

to.  1100 

* 

a  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  jrean. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

COTTON  THBEADt  S>cord,  200-yard  apool*,  J.  tc  P.  CoaU. 

[Price  per  Bpool,  freight  paid,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  031233 

•0.0S060S 

10.030603 

to.  030603 

$0.087240 

to.  037240 

Jan. 

.081238 

.080603 

.030603 

.030603 

.037240 

.087240 

Feb. 

.031238 

.030608 

.030508 

.030608 

.037240 

.037240 

Mar. 

.031238 

.030608 

.030603 

.030603 

.037240 

.087240 

Apr. 
May. 

.031338 

.080603 

.030503 

.030603 

.087240 

.087240 

.081238 

.080603 

.030603 

.030603 

.087240 

.037240 

June. 

.030603 

.030603 

.030608 

.080603 

.037240 

.037240 

July. 

.030503 

.080608 

.030603 

.080603 

.037240 

.037240 

Aug. 

.080603 

.030503 

.080603 

.030608 

.037240 

.037240 

Sept. 

.030603 

.080603 

.080603 

.030608 

.037240 

.037240 

Oct. 

.030503 

.080603 

.030603 

.03a'i03 

.037240 

.037240 

Nov. 

.080603 

.080603 

.030603 

.030603 

.037240 

.037240 

Dec. 

to.ososn 

SO.  030503 

$0.030603 

to.  030603 

to.  037240 

to.  037240 

Average. 

COTTON  YAJBNSt  Carded,  irbite,  mnle-apan,  Nortbern,  cone*,  lO/l. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


t0.16J 

to.  141 

to.  161 

to.  131 

to.  17 

to.  181 

Jan. 

.161 

.14 

:{^ 

.131 

.18 

.171 

Feb. 

.151 

.14 

.131 

.18 

.17 

Mar. 

.154 

.14 

.151 

:1^ 

.18 

.161 

^i.     , 

.15 

.181 

.15} 

.18 

.161 

.14J 

.131 

.151 

.18 

.151 

June.    • 

.14 

.15 

.14} 

.18 

.151 

July. 

.13t 

.15 

.141 

.181 

.18 

.15 

Aug. 

'                    .14 

.15 

.14 

:i1i 

.18 

.141 

Sept. 

.14 

.15 

.13} 

.18 

.141 

Oct. 

.14 

.161 

.131 

:}^ 

.18 

.141 

Nov. 

.141 

.151 

.131 

.181 

.141 

Dec. 

to.  1483 

to.  1452 

to.  1456 

to.  1408 

to.  1860 

to.  1585 

Average. 

COTTON  YARNS:  Carded,  ivblte,  inale>apiui,  Nortbern,  cones,  22/1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  201 

to.  171 

to.  181 

to.  161 

to.  21} 

to.  221 

Jan. 

.201 

.17 

.181 

.16 

.221 

.22 

Feb. 

.191 

.17 
.17 

.181 

.16 

.221 

.211 

Mar. 

.181 

.181 

.16 

.23} 

.21 

Apr. 
Ifay. 

.18} 

.17 

.181 

.16 

■  231 

.19 

.171 

.17 

.181 

.16} 

.23 

.181 

June. 

.171 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.23 

.18} 

July. 

.17 

.18 

.171 

.17 

.23 

.18 

Aug. 

.171 

.18 

.171 

.171 

.23} 

.171 

Sept. 

.18 

.18 

.171 

.23} 

.171 

Oct. 

.171 

.18 

.17 

!^ 

.23 

.171 

Nov. 

.18 

.18 

.161 

.221 

.171 

Dec. 

,            to.  1844 

to.  1788 

$0.1792 

to.  1760 

fO.2283 

$0.1927 

Average. 

DEnimSt  Amoskeag. 
[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  101 

to.  10 

to.  09 

to.  08} 

$0.10 

to.  11} 

Jan. 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.08} 

.10 

.11} 

Feb. 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.08} 

.101 

.11 

Mar. 

.09 

.09} 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.10} 

^i. 

:i!^ 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.091 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.10 

June. 

.09 

.09 

.09} 

.11 

.10 

July. 

.09 

.09 

.09} 

.11 

.10 

Aug. 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.10} 

.101 

Sept 

.10 

.09 

.08} 

.09} 

.11 

.101 

Oct 

.10 

.09 

.081 

.09} 

.10} 

.101 

Nov. 

.10 

.09 

.085 

.091 

.11 

.101 

Dec. 

10.0988 

to.  0931 

to.  0897 

to.  0896 

$0.1073 

to.  1046 

Avenge. 
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Table  I ^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continw 

CliOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 

DBIUjINGSt  Broum,  Pepperell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.061 

:^, 

.061 

.061 

.07 

.07 

.061 

.07 

.07 

t0.06J 
.07 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06i 
.06i 
.06J 
.06i 
.06 
.06 

t0.06j 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.051 
.051 

.06} 
.05J 
.05i 

.051 

t0.06> 
.06} 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.061 
.06 
.06J 
.051 
.05  J 

to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.051 
.05* 
.051 
.054 

:^» 

.05} 

to. 

Average'. 

to.  0683 

to.  0662 

10.0682              t0.0590 

to.  0569 

fo.oi 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May I 

Ju*e I 

Jn'y I 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct I 

Nov I 

Dec I 


Average . 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 
Apr.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Not  . 
Dec.. 


• 


Average . 


r 


DBILLINGSt  SO-lncb,  Stark  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


to.  0614 
.0621 
.0622 
.0629 
.0625 
.0648 
.0674 
.0675 
.0673 
.0652 
.0621 
.0621 


to.  0640 


to.o&u 

.0635 
.0623 
.0619 
.0611 
.0594 
.0595 
.0602 
.0688 
.0.543 
.0686 
.0557 


to.  0600 


to.  0563 

JO.  0559 

10.0632 

.05,19 

.0586 

.0643 

.0549 

.0580 

.0531 

.0633 

.0576 

.0600 

.0531 

.0600 

.0)87 

.0487 

.0531 

.0196 

.0534 

.0597 

.0484 

.0548 

.0557 

.0491 

.0637 

.0562 

.0608 

.0517 

.0646 

.0493 

.0535 

.0529 

.0478 

.0568 

.0544 

.0478 

t0.0636  I 


t0.0563 


to.  0602 


FI.ANNEIJS  I  HVlilte,  4-4,  BallarA  Vale  No.  3. 

[Price  per  yard 'on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 


to.  44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 


to.  44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.42 
.42 


to. 4400  I 


to.  4400 


to.  4367 


to.  42 

to.  37 

.42 

.37 

.42 

.37 

.42 

.37 

.42 

.37 

.42 

.34 

.42 

.34 

.42 

.34 

.42 

.34 

.42 

.34 

.37} 

.34 

.37} 

.34 

to.  4125 

to.  3646 

GINGHAllISi  Amoskeaf. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Be:- 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0625 
.0625 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 
.0625 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 

to.  0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0660 

.oe-w 

.0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0660 

10.0660 
.0650 
.0650 
.Oe.'iO 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0660 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 

to.  0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0628 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 
.0626 

to.  0518 
.0613 
.0618 
.0476 
.0475 
.0476 
.0475 
.0475 
.0476 
.0476 
.0475 
.0475 

tao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Average . 

to.  0625 

to.  0660 

to.  0650 

to.  0631 

to.  0486 

fO.0 

a  No  sales  during  month. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
CIjOTHS  ASD  clothing— Continued.  ' 

DtKIIalalNGS :  Brown,  Pepperell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


IWC 

1897. 

1S98. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

tO-M 

I0.05i 

to.  05} 

t0.04i 

to.  06 

to.  06 

Jan. 

.OM 

.05 
.05 

.06 

.04* 

.06} 

.06 

Feb. 

.OM 

.05 

.04i 

.06} 

.06 

Mar. 

.051 
-OM 

.05i 
.06) 

.06 
.06 

.041 
.05 

■.^ 

.06 
.06 

May. 

.05 

.05 

.05 
.05} 

.05 

.06} 

.05} 

June. 

.OS 

.05 

.05 

.051 

.05} 

July. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.051 

.05} 

Aug. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05} 

.06 

.06} 

Sept. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.051 

.06 

.05} 

Ocl 

.05 

.05 

.01 

.061 

.06 

.06} 

Nov. 

.051 

.06} 

.041 

.06 

.06 

.06} 

Dec. 

10.0573 

to.  0525 

•0.061S 

to.  0510 

to.  0606 

to.  0586 

Average. 

DRILUNGS:  30-tncb,  Stark  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  0638 

■ 
to.  0483 

S0.M21 

to.  0425 

to.  0614 

to.  0667 

Jan. 

.0634 

.06W 

.MIO 

.0429 

.0544 

.0660 

Feb. 

.0589 

.0476 

.0461 

.0433 

.0646 

.0540 

Mar. 

.0624 

.0469 

.0448 

.0454 

.0628 

.0476 

l£y. 

.0616 

.M55 

.0460 

.0457 

.0518 

.0498 

.0604 

.0435 

.0447 

.0457 

.0631 

.0627 

June. 

.0521 

.0455 

.0441 

.0464 

.0532 

(«) 

July. 

.0683 

.0460 

.(M49 

.0464 

.0541 

(o 

Aug. 

.0517 

.0460 

.0451 

.0166 

.0562 

.0545 

Sept. 

.0612 

.0481 

.0417 

.0474 

.0658 

.0539 

Oct. 

.0520 

.0421 

.0421 

.0473 

.0667 

(a) 

Nov. 

.0609 

.0461 

.0423 

.0482 

.0573 

.0533 

Dec. 

to.  0522 

to.  0463 

•0.0437 

to.  0457 

to.  0542 

t0.05S2 

Average. 

nLANNBIiS:  \nute,  4>4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  34 

to.  30 

to.  84 

to.  37 

to.  37} 

to.  38}  Jan. 

.S4 

.30 

.34 

.37 

.37} 

.38     Feb. 

.34 

.30 

.36 

.37 

.42 

•      .38 

Mar. 

.84 

.30 

.35 

.37 

.42 

.88 

^^a^. 

.84 

.80 

.85 

.87 

.42 

.38 
.37 

.84 

.30 

.35 

.87 

.42 

June. 

.S4 

.30 

.85 

.37 

.42 

.87 

July. 

.29 

.30 

.89 

.87 

.42 

.37 

Aug. 

.29 

.32} 

.39 

.87 

.42 

.87 

Sent. 

.SO 

.82 

.39 

.37 

.42 

.87     Oct. 

.SO 

.84 

.39 

.37 

.42 

.37     Nov. 

.80 

.84} 

.37} 

.87 

.38} 

.38} 

Dec. 

t0.S217 

to.siis 

to.  3685 

to.  8760 

•0.4096 

to.  3800 

Avera^. 

GINGHAMS:   Amoakeac. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


t0.06U 

to.  0450 

to.  0425 

to.  0450 

to.  0523 

•0.0600 

Jan. 

.0613 

.0450 

.0425 

.0460 

.0528 

.0500 

Feb. 

.0613 

.0460 

.0425 

.0460 

.0523 

.0500 

Mar. 

.o«;6 

.0426 

.0460 

.0475 

.0523 

.0475 

Zi. 

.0(75 

.0426 

.0460 

.0476 

.0628 

.0476 

.0«75 

.0425 

.0460 

.0475 

.0528 

.0475 

June. 

.0426 

.0425 

.0425 

.0500 

.0623 

.0475 

July. 

.M26 

.0425 

.0425 

.0500 

.0523 

.0475 

Aug. 

.0425 

.0426 

.0426 

.0475 

.0528 

.0600 

Sept. 

.om 

.0460 

.0«» 

.0475 

.0476 

.0600 

Ocl 

.Ota 

.0460 

.0426 

.0500 

.0600 

.0600 

Nov. 

.0176 

.0450 

.0426 

.0500 

.0500 

.0600 

Dec. 

to.  0472 

tO.M88 

to.  0431 

to.  0477 

to.  0516 

to.  0490 

Average. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR. 

■WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
OINGHAAISt   iJincJrter. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1885. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

f.^::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^r.::::::. 

Nov 

Dec 

|0.06i 
.06J 
.061 
.061 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

10.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

to.  07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

to.  07 
.07 
.07 
.061 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.051 
.051 

to.  061 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 

to.  06; 
•on' 
■  041, 
.041 

•^ 
.05 

.«6 

.05 

.06 

.061 

.<&t 

.051 

Average . 

to.  0692 

t0.0700  1            tO.0700  1            t0.06SS 

t0.06M 

to.  0496 

HORSB  BLANKETS:  6  pound*  eacb,  all  irool. 

[Average  price  per  pound  for  each  year.] 


Average . 


to.  621 


to.  60 


to.  621 


to.  60 


to.  55 


ta» 


B08IBRY  s  Men's  cotton  balf  boa«,  Beumlem,  fiaat  klack,  mretcbt  SO  to  St 

ounce*,  leo  needle*. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  In  September  of  each  year.] 

tl.0780  tl.0536  t0.9800 


Sept. 


tl.2740 


tl.  1760 


tO.W65 


HOSIBBY:  Men**  cotton  bair  bo*e,  *eanile**,  standard  qnalltjr,  84  needlea. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  flret  of  each  year.] 


Jan. 


to.  971 


to.  971 


to.  97 


to.  871 


I 
to.  721 


to.  70 


BOSIEBYs    Women'*    combed    Es;rpttan   cotton    bose,   bl^b    spliced    keel« 
double  sole,  ftiU-rasbloned. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  for  each  year.] 


Average. 


tl.90 


tl.90 


0.871 


HOSIBBYt    Women's  cotton   bose,   seamless,   Ikst  black,  ivelcht  SA  t«   28 
ounces,  160  to  176  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  September  of  each  year.] 


Sept. 


tl.22S0 


tl.l270 


tl.0780 


tl.06»5 


to. 9600 


t0.8S7» 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AITD  CLOTHING— Continued 

CmCHAIWWt  Iduieaater. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


18W. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«>.(Bi 

10.05 

10.041 

90.041 

t0.06i 

to.  061 

Jan. 

.06 

.06 

.041 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Feb. 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

Mar. 

.« 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

&U7. 

.0& 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

June. 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.OS 

.06 
.06 

.06 

July. 

.04 

.041 

.06 

.06 

.06 

AUK. 

.04 

■  041 

.041 

.06 

.05 

.05 

Sept. 

.06 

.06 

.04} 

.06 
.06 

.05 

.05 

Oct. 

.06 

.06 

.04} 

.05 

.05 
.06 

Not. 

.06 

.o« 

.041 

.06* 

.05i 

Dec. 

to.  0600 

10.0494 

10.0488 

to.  0616 

to.  0660 

to.  0681 

Average. 

BOB8B  BI<ANKET8 1  6  pounds  Mtekt  all  -vrooi, 

[Average  price  per  ponnd  for  each  year.] 


to.  62 


to.  57 


to.  67 


to.  54 


to.  08 


to.  63    Average. 


HOffiOBHTs  9Ieii>«   cotton  Iialf  hose,  aeamleaa,   fast  blacfc,  iirelKbt  SO  to  33 

oomcea,  160  needlea< 

[Price  per  docen  pairs  in  September  of  each  year.] 


t0.8>S0 


to.  7840 


tO.TSSO 


to.  7860 


to.  7840 


to.  6860     Sept. 


BOSEBRV  t  nen>s  cotton  Iialf  hose,  •eamleaa,  atandard  qaalltr«  84  needle*. 

[Price  per  dozen  paira  on  the  flret  of  each  year.] 


to.  70 


tO.S5 


to.  65 


t0.«2i 


to.  66 


t0.72i  Jan. 


■•SIKBTs    "Women's    comfted  Bgyptlan    cotton    bose,   hiKb    spliced    Iteol, 
donble  sole,  ftiH-fiasIiloncd. 

[Price  per  doten  pairs  for  each  year.] 


tl.87) 


tl.85 


tl.80 


tl.76 


tl.90 


t2.00 


Average. 


BOSIESTi    IV omen's    cotton  hose,  r«am]ess,  fast    black,  ivetsbt  36  to   38 
oances,  160  to  1 76  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  September  of  each  year.] 


tOLTSlD 


to.  7696 


(O.T106 


to.  7850 


(0.7595 


to.  6615     Sept. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contiiiu 

CLOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

UBATBTEB:  Hameu,  oak,  coantr7  mMdles,  14  poarnds  and  up  (except  OT 
wreighM,  20  pound*  and  up). 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  fiist  of  each  month;  quotationii  from  the  Shoe  and  lieal 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

J»n 

JO.  23-80. 28 

80.24-W.28 

80.24-80.27 

80. 22-8).  26 

80.22-80.26 

80.2O-«) 

Feb 

.23-    .28 

.24-    .28 

.-a-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.20- 

Mar 

.23-    .28 

.24-    .28 

.21-    .25 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.20- 

Z;::::::. 

.23-    .28 

.24-    .28 

.21-    .2.3 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.22- 

.23-    .28 

.24-    .28 

.21-    .25 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.30- 

June 

.23-    .28 

.24-    .-28 

.21-    .25 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .25 

.30- 

July 

.23-    .28 

.24-    .28 

.21-    .25 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .24 

.32- 

Aus 

.2-1-    .28 

.24-    .27 

.21-    .25 

.22-    .26 

.20-    .22 

.32- 

Sept 

.24-    .28 

.2i-    .27 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.20-    .22 

.32- 

Oct 

.24-    .28 

.24-    .27 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.20-    .23 

.32- 

Nov 

.24-    .28 

.21-    .27 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.20-    .23 

.32- 

Dec 

.24-    .28 

.24-    .27 

.22-    .26 

.22-    .26 

.20-    .23 

.30- 

Average. 

J0.2.'J71 

JO.  2679 

80.2367 

80.2400 

80.2278 

80.2! 

IjEAXHBB:    Sole,  bemloek,  nonacld,   Bnenoa   Ajrres,  middle  welcbta,  fl 

qaallty. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Voric  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  8hoe  and  Leai 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  

Average . 


80.18i 

80. 

.IHJ 

80.18-    .IHJ 

.18-    .18J 

.18-    .18J 

.18-    .IKJ 

.18J 

.20 

.204-    .2U 

.20i-    .21 

.20-    .20J 

.20 

80.1921 

19-80.20 
19-  .20 
18i-  .19 
I8i-  .19 
18;-    .19 


184- 
18- 
18- 
18- 
18- 
18- 
17*- 


19 

.18} 
.isi 
.18i 
.18* 
.18i 
.18 


80.1858 


80.17  -?0.18 
.17-  .18 
.17-  .18 
.16J-  .17 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.171 
.17 

.n 

.17 


.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.171 

.171 

.171 


80.1727 


80.161-80.17 

.161-  .17 

.161-  .181 

.161-  .19 

.161-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.18-  .19 

.171-  .181 


80.1796 


80.17M0.18l     80.16 -«. 


.171-  .18J 

.171-  .181] 

.171-  .I8j' 

.171-  .18 

.  17  -  .18 

.161-  .17 

.161-  .17 

.16-  .161 

.16-  .161 

.16-  .161 

.16-  .161 


80.1716 


.16 

.161- 

.164- 

.211- 


80.21 


LEATHER  i  Sole,  oak,  dressed  backs,  heavj. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Veal 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

80.86-80.37 

80.37-80.38 

80.34-80.37 

80. 33-80. 35 

80.34-80.36 

80.28-10 

Feb 

.36-    .37 

.37-    .38 

.38-    .86 

.33-    .36 

.34-    .36 

.28- 

Mar 

.36-    .37 

.37-    .38 

.83-    .86 

.34-    .36 

.34-    .35 

.28- 

^Jy '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.86-    .38 

.86-    .37 

.83-    .35 

.34-    .36 

.34-    .85 

.26- 

.37-    .39 

.36-    .37 

.33-    .85 

.34-    .86 

.82-    .84 

.S»- 

June 

.37-    .39 

.36-    .38 

.SS-    .86 

.34-    .86 

.32-    .84 

.87- 

July 

.37-    .39 

.36-    .38 

.83-    .35 

.84-    .36 

.32-    .34 

.S»- 

Aug 

.37-    .39 

.36-    .38 

.38-    .35 

.34-    .36 

.90-    .83 

.89- 

Sept 

.38-    .39 

.36-    .38 

.83-    .85 

.84-    .86 

.30-    .33 

.8»- 

Oct 

.38-    .39 

.3J>-    .37 

.83-    .35 

.34-    .86 

.80-    .88 

.86- 

Nov 

.38-    .39 

.35-    .38 

.88-    .36 

.34-    .36 

.80-    .83 

Dec 

.88-    .39 

.34-    .37 

.3&-    .85 

■  .84-    .36 

.28-    .31 

Average . 

80.8771 

80.3679 

80.3421 

80.3483 

80.3279 

aas 
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Tjuajt  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
CIjOTHS  and  CIjOTHING-Continued. 

I.KAXHBB  >  II»mesa,  4MUt<  country  middle*,  14  poonda  and  up  (except  over* 
n^elgbta,  SO  pounds  and  up). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«>.  25-10. 28 

t0.2S-t0.2S 

»0.24-»0.27 

80.28-«).30 

l0.3:^-«0.34 

SO.  28-40. 80 

Jan. 

.25-    .28 

.24-    .26 

.24-    .27 

.28-    .31 

.32-    .34 

.28-    .30 

Feb. 

.25-    .28 

.22-    .26 

.24-    .27 

.28-    .31 

.32-    .34 

.28-    .30 

Har. 

.25-    .28 

.22-    .25 

.26-    .28 

.28-    .31 

.29-    .31 

.28-    .29 

S^y. 

.23-    .27 

.22-    .25 

.27-    .29 

.28-    .31 

.29-    .31 

.28-    .29 

.23-    .26 

.22-    .-25 

.2^    .31 

.28-    .81 

.29-    .31 

.•2S-    .29 

June 

.23-    .28 

.22-    .25 

.29-    .31 

.28-    .81 

.28-    .30 

.30-    .31 

July. 

.23-    .26 

.22-    .25 

.29-    .81 

.28-    .81 

.28-    .30 

.30-    .31 

Aug. 

.23-    .26 

.2t-    .26 

.29-    .81 

.28-    .81 

.28-    .30 

.30-    .81 

Sept. 

.23-    .-26 

.24-    .26 

.29-    .81 

.28-    .31 

.28-    .30 

.30-    .31 

o«. 

.25-    .28 

.24-    .26 

.28-    .80 

.32-    .34 

.28-    .30 

.30-    .31 

Nov. 

.25-    .28 

.24-    .!» 

.28-    .80 

.32-    .34 

.28-    .80 

.31-    .82 

Dec. 

(0.2564 

to.  2433 

«0.2825 

I0.80O1 

«0.8025 

J0.2971 

Average. 

UBAITHEBi    Sole,  hemlock,  nonacld,  Buenos  Ajrree,  middle   ivelKtats,  flrst 

quality. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


10.20 -•0.21 

to.  1»- SO.  20 

to.  21 

t0.21  -to.  22 

30.25  -80.26 

t0.244-t0.2& 

Jan. 

.18-    .19 

.19-      .20 

.21 

.21  -    .22 

.25-    .26 

.244-    .25 

Feb. 

.18-    .19 

.20-      .22 

.21 

.21-    .22 

.25-    .26 

.244-    .25 

Mar. 

.18-    .19 

.20-     .22 

.21 

.21  -    .22 

.26-    .27 

.244-    .26 

Apr. 

.17-    .18 

.20-     .22 

.21 

.21  -    .22 

.26-    .27 

.244-    .25 

.18-    .19 

.19-      .21 

t0.21-     .22 

.21  -    .22 

,244-    .25 

.244-    .25 

June. 

.18-    .19 

.19-     .21 

.21-      .22 

.214-    .22 

.244-    .25 

.244-    .26 

July. 

.18-    .19 

.19-      .21 

.21-      .22 

.214-    .22 

.234-    .24 

.244-    -25 

Aug. 

.19-    .184 

.20-     .21 

.21-      .22 

.28 

.234-    .24 

.244-    .25 

Sept. 

.IS-    .184 

.20-      .21 

.21-      .22 

.244 

.234-    .24 

.244-    .25 

Oct. 

.20-    .21 

.20-     .21 

.21-      .22 

.25 

.234-    .24 

.244-    .25 

Nov. 

.194-    .20 

.20-     .21 

.21-      .22 

.28-    .26 

.244-    .25 

.244-    .25 

Dec. 

to.  1881 

to.  2033 

to.  2129 

to.  2264 

to.  2490 

to. 2475 

Average. 

IjBATUKR  1  Sole,  oak,  dressed  backs,  beaTy. 

(Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


•0.2M0.30 

to.  31 

t0.82-t0.34 

tO.31-tO.32 

tO.38-tO.89 

S0.33-t0.84 

Jan. 

.29-    .30 

.81 

.32 

.81-    .82 

.88-    .89 

.34-    .35 

Feb. 

'.29-    .80 

.31 

.82 

.31-    .32 

.38 

.34-    .36 

Mar. 

.29-    .30 

t0.3O-    .31 

.31-    .82 

.38-    .34 

.38 

.34 

Ikftiy. 

.28-    .30 

.28-    .31 

.31-    .32 

.33-    .84 

.38 

.33-    .84 

.28-    .30 

.28-    .29 

.32 

.33-    .84 

.35-    .36 

.83-    .85 

June. 

.28-    .30 

.28-    .30 

.32-    .33 

.83-    .84 

.35-    .36 

.33-    .35 

July. 

.28-    .80 

.80 

.32-    .38 

.83-    .84 

.86 

.35-    .36 

Aug. 

.28-    .29 

.32 

.82-    .33 

.83-    .34 

.83-    .34 

.85-    .37 

Sept. 

.28-    .» 

.82 

.32-    .324 

.84-    .35 

.34 

.36-    .88 

Oct. 

.28-    .29 

.32 

.82-    .824 

.34-    .35 

.34 

.37-    .38 

Nov. 

.31-    .32 

.32-    .34 

.31-    .32 

.38-    .39 

.3t-    .36 

.38-    .40 

Dec. 

to.  2925 

to.  3079 

to.  3218 

to.  3358 

10.3606 

to. 3526 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continti 
CLOTHS  AlfD  OLOTHrNTG— Continued. 
LBATHBBi  IVax  etM,  SO  to  40  ponnds  to  tl>e  dosen,  B  crade. 

[Price  per  square  foot  in  Boston  on  the  flist  of  each  month;  quotationa  from  the  Shoe  and  Lea 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

18»1. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 

June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 

t0.66-t0.60 
.55-    .60 
.65-    .60 

.65-    .60 
.66-    .60 

.55-    .60 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .65 
.eo-   .65 
.60-    .65 
.60-    .65 
.60-    .66 

I0.60-t0.66 
.55-    .60 

!-i 

(0) 

.56-    .60 
.65-    .70 
.65-    .70 
.65-    .70 
.65-    .70 

.iS^.76 

t0.6fr-t0.76 
.65-    .76 
65-    .76 
.65-    .76 
.66-    .75 
.65-    .70 

.«-    .70 
(a) 

i" 

•0.^.65 

.iS>.70 
.66-    .70 
.66-    .70 

.66-    .70 
.60-    .65 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .65 
.60-    .65 

tO.60-tO.65 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .66 
.60-    .65 
.60-    .66 
.66-    .60 
.66-    .60 
.66-    .60 
.66-    .60 
.66-    .60 

tO.6M0 
.60- 
.60- 
.65- 

.65- 
.75- 
.80- 
.80- 
.80- 
.80- 
.80- 
.7fr- 

Aven 

«ge. 

t0.6000 

10.6469 

to.  0929 

to.  MM) 

to.  6042 

».7 

K 


Average . 


Average. 


w 


lilNEN  8HOB  THKBADi  lOa,  B»rkonr. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jan to 

8910              to 

8910 

to.  8910 

to.  8910 

to. 9406                to 

Feb 

8910 

X»10 

.8910 

.8910 

.9405 

Mar 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9406 

^a^::::::: 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9405 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9405 

June 1 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9406 

July 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9406 

Aug 1 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9406 

Bept ; 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.9406 

Oct ' 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

.8614 

Nov 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.9406 

.8614 

Dec , 

8910 

8910 

.8910 

.9406 

.8514 

Average.!            |o 

S910               to 

8910 

to.  8910 

to.  8998 

SO.  9182               t0.t 

UNEN  TBBBABi  S-cord,  SOO-yard  spools,  Barbour. 

[Price  per  dozen  spoola  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


OVEBOOATINGSs  Beaver,  Kloscow,  all  wool,  black. 

[Price  per  yard  for  each  year.] 


b>2.4296 


bt2.4296 


6t2.4296 


t2.82&0 


(1.9879  I 


OVEBOOATINGSi  Cbimelillla,  B-roncb,  all  wool. 

[Price  per  yard  for  each  year.] 


6t2.429C 


6t2.4296 


6t2.4296  I 


(2.8260 


tl.9879 


a  No  quotation  fur  month. 
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Jan 

to.  8910 

to.  8910 

to.  8019 

to.  8019 

to.  8614 

tOi 

Feb 

.8910 

.8910 

.8019 

.8019 

.8514 

Mar 

.8910 

.8910 

.8019 

.8019 

.8514 

i^::::::: 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8019 

.8614 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8019 

.8614 

June 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8614 

.8614 

July 

.8910 

.7628 

.6019 

.8614 

.8514 

Aug 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8614 

.8614 

Sept 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8614 

.8614 

Oct 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8514 

.8614 

Nov 

.8910 

.7628 

.8019 

.8614 

.8614 

Dec 

.8910 

.7623 

.8019 

.8514 

.8514 

\verage . 

to.  8910 

to.  7945 

(0.8019 

to.  8308 

to. 8514 

to. 
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Tabui  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

eiiOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
IiEATHEB:  tVox  c«ir,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the  dozen,  B  grade. 

[Price  per  square  foot  in  Bo6ton  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

f0.6G  -CO.  70 

«0.60-«>.65 

«0.60-t0.70 

tO.66-tO.r2i 

t0.65-t0.721 

to.  60 -to.  65 

Jan. 

.65-  .70 

.60-  .65 

.60-  .70 

.65-  .721 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .65 

Feb. 

.65-  .70 

.60-  .65 

.60-  .70 

.66-  .721 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .65 

Mar. 

.60-  .65 

.86-  .60 

.60-  .70 

.65-  .721 

.66-  .721 

.60-  .671 

i^i. 

.60-  .65 

.55-  .65 

.60-  .70 

.65-  .721 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .671 

.571-  .62  J 

.55-  .60 

.65-  .75 

.66-  .721 

.66-  .721 

.60-  .671 

June. 

.57t-  .62J 

.56-  .62J 

.65-  .75 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .66 

.571-  .671 

July. 

.57-  .62 

.60-  .65 

.65-  .75 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .65 

.571-  .671 

Aug. 

.55-  .60 

.60-  .65 

.65-  .75 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .65 

.671-  .671 

Sept. 

.56-  .60 

.60-  .65 

.65-  .TH 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .65 

.571-  .671 

Ocl 

.65-  .86 

.60-  .70 

.65-  .721 

.65-  .721 

.60-  .65 

.571-  .671 

Nov. 

.65-  .85 

.60-  .70 

.66-  .721 

.66-  .721 

.80-  .65 

.671-  .671 

Dec. 

•0.6433 

to.  6156 

«0.6760 

to.  6875 

to.  6568 

to.  6281 

Average. 

LIITBN  SHOE  THREAD:  10s,  Barboar. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


t0.«il4 

to.  8514 

to.  8514 

to.  8614      to 

8514      to 

8910 

Jan. 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

8910 

8910 

Feb. 

.8614 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

8910 

8910 

Mar. 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

8910 

8910 

MS.y 

.8614 

.8614 

.8514 

.8614 

8910 

8910 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

.8514 

8910 

8910 

June. 

.8614 

.8514 

.8614 

.8514 

8910  1 

8910 

July. 

.8614 

.8514 

.a5i4 

.8614 

8910 

8910 

Aug.  . 

.8614 

.8514 

.8514 

.8614 

8910 

8910 

Sept. 

.8514 

.8514 

.8,514 

.8514 

8910 

8910 

Oct. 

.8614 

.&514 

.8514 

.8514 

8910 

8910 

Nov. 

.8614 

.8514 

.8514 

.8614 

8910  1 

8910 

Dec. 

to.  8514 

-to.  8.514 

to.  8514 

to.  8614      to 

8877  1      to 

8910 

Average. 

LINEN  TBBBADt  3-cord,  200-yard  spools,  Barboar. 

[Price  per  dozen  spools  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  8514 

to.  8514       to 

8910 

to.  8910 

to.  8910  ;     to 

8910 

Jan. 

.8514 

.8614 

8910 

.8910 

.8910  1 

8910 

Feb. 

.8614 

.8514 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

8910 

Mar. 

.8614 

..8514 

8910 

.8910 

.8910  . 

8910 

May. 

.8514 

.8614 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

8910 

.8514 

.8614 

8910 

.8910 

.8910  1 

8910 

June. 

.8614 

.8514 

8910 

.8910 

.8910  1 

8910 

July. 

.9514 

.8910 

8910 

.8010 

.8910  1 

8910 

Aug. 

'       .8614 

.8910 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

8910 

Sept. 

.8614 

.8910  1 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

8910 

Oct. 

.8814 

.8910  . 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

8910 

Nov. 

.8514 

.8910  1 

8910 

.8910 

.8910 

8910 

Dec. 

to.  8614 

tO.8679  1     to 

8910 

to.  8910 

to.  8910      to 

8910 

Average. 

OTBBOOATINGSt  Beaver,  mosconr,  all  inrool,  black. 

[Price  per  yard  for  each  year.] 


tl.7670 


tl.7670 


tl.860O 


t2.0538 


t2.4994 


t2.2088  I     Average. 


OVEBOOATINCS:  Chlncliina,  B-rooKh,  all  wool. 

[Price  per  >ard  for  each  year.] 


tl.8774 


tl.8774 


t2.0926 


t2.0925 


t2.49»4 


t2.0925       Average. 


b  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  yearsi 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continu 
CI.OTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
OVEROOATINeSt  CtalnclUllB,  cotton  warp,  <\  C  grade. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.                  1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May."!!!" 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

ta53 
.53 
.54 
.54 
.54 
.64 
.54 
.64 
.54 
.53 
.51 
.51 

to.  52 
.52 
.52 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.54 
.53 
.63 
.53 
.51 
.52 

to.  52 
.52 
.52 
.52 
.63 
.54 
.64 
.64 
.63 
.55 

to.  54 
.54 
.M 
.54 
.54 
.56 
.64 
.64 
.65 
.64 
.64 
.48 

.48 
.49 
.49 
.47 
.464 

!^ 

.45 

to 

Average. 

10.5325               $0.6258 

t0.5.<<29  ,             to.  5367 

to.  4733 

to.  4 

OVERCOATINGS:  Covert  clotb,  Ucbt  ivelcbt,  staple  goods. 

[Price  per  yard  for  each  year.) 


Average. 


S2.4616 


«2.4616 


$2.4616 


t2.4616 


$2.4264 


I 


t2.: 


: 


OVER<X>ATINOS:  Kersey,  standard,  27  to  3H  ounce. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flist  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb ' 

Mar 1 

Apr!!!!:!:!i!:::!!!:::!::!! 

May ' 

June 1 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

. 
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Table  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  Am)  CliOTHING— Continued. 
OVBKVOATINGS:  CUnctallUt,  cotton  warp,  C.  C  grade. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1S96, 

1887. 

1896. 

189S. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

(0.44 

».45 

to.  49 

to.  461 

to.  48 

to.  45 

Jan. 

.44 

.46 

•  51 

.47 

.481 

.451 

Feb. 

.4S 

.431 

.51 

.47 

.481 

.451 

Mar. 

.45* 

.46 

.47 

.46 

.501 

.441 

May. 

.43t 

.46 

.47 

.45 

.51 

■  441 

.44 

.46 

.49 

.45 

.511 

.441 

June. 

.44i 

.46 

.60 

.46 

.62 

.441 

July. 

.43 

.46 

.47 

.46 

.52 

.441 

Aug. 

.43 

.464 

.47 

.441 

.48 

.44 

Sept. 

.43 

•47J 

.46 

.45 

.461 

.43 

Oct. 

.41 

.47 

.46 

.46 

.451 

.434 

Nov. 

.42 

.461 

.46 

.47 

.46 

.43 

Dee. 

J0.4!)54 

to.  4675 

10.4800 

to.  4683 

to.  4892 

to.  4433 

Average. 

OTEROOATINeS:  CoTert  cloth,  IlKbt  welcbt,  staple  goods. 

[Price  per  yard  lor  each  year.] 


OVERCOATINOS:  Kersey,  standard,  27  to  28  ounce. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


tl.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.200 
1.260 
1.260 
1.375 
1.375 
1.375 
1.375 

tl.SOO 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 

tl.l76 
1.175 
1.175 
1.176 
1.260 
1.280 
1.250 
1.250 
1.360 
1.360 
1.360 
1.350 

11.575 
1.576 
1.576 
1.575 
1.575 
1.575 
1.575 
1.575 
1.575 
1.676 
1.676 
1.875 

tl.600 
1.500 
1.600 
1.500 
1.600 
1.600 
1.600 
1.600 
1.500 
1.600 
1.600 
1.600 

Feb 

Mar 

May. 



July. 
Aug. 

Nov 

tl.l833 

ti.3noo 

tl.2683 

tl.6760 

tl.6000 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Oontinnw 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
PBINT  CliOTBSi  28>lncb,  64  Ity  «4. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  yard^] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1B98. 

Jan 

to. 03636 
.03600 
.03500 
.03500 

80.03000 
.02963 
.02984 
.03000 
.08000 
.08000 
.08000 
.03000 
.08000 

10.08063 
.03063 
.03063 
.03063 
.03104 
.08072 
.03125 
.03125 
.03075 

to.  04000 
.04000 
.04000 
.04000 

to.  02876 
.02760 
.027*7 
.02777 

to.  0262 
.0258( 
.WfM 
.0256; 

Feb 

.03523 
.03600 
.03600 
.nS600 

.01000 
.04000 
.04000 
.04000 

.02849 
.02875 
.02806 
.02750 

.0266! 

.oaw; 
.o»«; 

.02561 

Mer 

.03600 
.03438 
.08390 
.03368 
.03262 
.032.50 
.03301 
.08311 
.03360 

.02985 
.02970 
.02947 
.02965 

.08063 
.03063 
.03095 
.03063 

.04000 
.04000 
.08900 
.03792 

.02750 
.02760 
.02760 
.02760 
.02760 
.028IS 
.02813 
.02760 
.02688 

.0250 
.0244 
.0243: 
.02.50 
.024S 

Apr 

.02970 
.02993 
.02970 
.02915 

.03063 
.03063 
.03063 
.03063 
.03076 
.03103 
.03126 
.03206 
.03250 

.03813 
.03542 
.03646 
.08500 
.03341 
.03250 
.08122 
.08109 
.03254 

.0250 
.0259 
.027S 
.0275 

May 

.08375 
.08427 
.08438 
.03408 
.08400 
.08384 
.08384 
.03392 
.03378 

.02908 
.02892 
.02908 
.02908 
.02908 
.02908 
.02908 
.02908 
.02908 

.02688 
.02651 
.02688 
.02688 

.0281 
.0281 
.0287 
.0281 

June 

.08313 
.08875 
.08375 
.03375 

.03438 
.03260 
.03250 
.03250 

.02688 
.02688 
.02626 
.02625 
.02625 
.02625 
.02625 
.02625 
.02625 

.0281 
.0281 
.0281 
.0281 
.0081 

July 

.03375 
.08365 
.03358 
.03314 

.02908 
.02908 
.02908 
.02877 

.03375 
.03375 
.03469 
.03500 
.03500 
.03500 
.03500 
.03.500 
.03600 

.08260 
.03188 
.03000 
.02891 
.02760 
.02750 
.02625 
.02625 
.02625 

.0887 
.0287 
.0290 
.0290 

Aug 

.03313 
.03313 
.03313 

.03287 
.03295 
.03313 
.03307 
.03296 
.03287 

.02866 
.02867 
.02813 
.02813 
.02760 
.02901 
.02993 
.03000 
.03000 

.02696 

.02599 
.02626 
.02722 

.0290 
.029S 
.0297 
.0298 
.0800 

Sept 

.03500 
.03500 
.03500 
.03600 

.02750 
.02760 
.02760 
.02958 
.02979 
.02769 
.02858 
.02838 
.02867 

.02829 
.02938 
.08000 
.02997 
.02936 
.02934 
.02983 
.02760 
.02760 

.0806; 
.C812 
.0812 

.ono 

Oct 

.03279 
.03287 
.03313 
.03313 

.03000 
.03000 
.02938 
.02938 
.02938 
.02916 
.02875 
.02875 
.02875 

.03500 
.OS.'JOO 
.03500 
.03500 
.03.592 
.03688 
.03750 
.03813 
.03813 

.0118 
.03261 
.0826 
.082SI 

Nov 

.03313 
.08;«»5 
.03297 
.08283 
.03250 
.03086 
.03000 
.03000 
.03000 

.02876 
.02938 
.02938 
.02875 

.02734 
.02688 
.02688 
.02^6 

.tsss 

,0881 
.08261 

.ons 

.0812 

Dec 

.02922 
.03000 
.03005 
.08063 

.01039 
.04063 
.04015 
.04000 
.04000 

.02966 
.08000 
.03000 
.02946 
.02938 

.02746 
.02745 
.02760 
.02704 
.02709 

.0812 
.0808 
.0800 
.0800 

ATeragc . 

to.  03340 

to.  02938 

to.  03386 

80.03261 

to. 02748 

to.  0286' 
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Tabus  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CIXXTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 

PKINT  CLOTHS:  28-Iocb,  64  by  «4. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  yard.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  02938 

to.  02500 

to. 02250 

to.  02376 

to.  03280 

to.osoeo 

Jan. 

.02938 

.02438 

.02169 

.02876 

.03188 

.03086 

.02875 

.02500 

.02125 

.02376 

.03209 

.08118 

.02833 

.02500 
.02500 
.02563 

.02189 
.02188 
.02188 

.02376 

.08188 

.03113 

.02760 

.'62465' 

.'63i88' 

■6si25' 

Feb. 

.02780 

.02563 

.02188 

.02500 

.08188 

.08077 

.02750 

.02688 

.02188 

.02800 

.08188 

.08126 

.02688 

.02669 

.02188 

.02716 

.03250 

.03000 

.02688 
.02641 

.'62563' 

'.msk' 

.'62756' 

.08365' 

.'63666' 

Mar. 

.02560 

.02563 

.02126 

.02750 

.03375 

.02876 

.02500 

.02663 

.02101 

.02719 

.08375 

.02876 

.02500 

.02663 

.02063 

.02625 

.03375 
.03375 
.03318 

.02875 
.02876 
.02876 

1 .'(BSOO' 

.'02563' 

.62666' 

.'62767' 

Apr. 

/               .02497 

.02563 

.02000 

.02625 

.03313 

.02875 

'               .02496 

.02563 

.02000 

.02625 

.03313 

.02750 

.02496 

.02637 

.02000 
.01980 
.01913 

.02625 
.02750 
.02693 

.03188 

.02688 

."(ftW 

.'02666' 

.'63125' 

.'62568" 

Hay. 

.02530 

.02438 

.01875 

.02689 

.03125 

.02637 

.02563 

.02430 

.01938 

.02680 

.03126 

.02537 

.02563 

-      .02438 

.02000 

.02688 

.03000 

.02600 

.02500 
.02500 

.02438 
.02438 

.'62666' 

.'62688' 

.'63666' 

.'62375' 

June. 

.02438 

.02460 

.02000 

.02688 

.03000 

.02375 

.02438 

.0M70 

.02000 

.02688 

.028'/b 

.02375 

.02438 

.02483 

.02000 

.02688 

.02813 
.02760 
.02760 

.02438 
.02625 
.02626 

.oii*' 

.'62566' 

.'62666' 

.'62688' 

July. 

.02500 

.02500 

.02000 

.02688 

.02760 

.02826 

.02500 

.02500 

.02000 

.02673 

.02760 

.02626 

.02500 

.02500 
.02500 
.02500 

.02000 
.02000 
.02000 

.02874 
.02746 
.02750 

.02813 

.02563 

.02438' 

.02826' 

.02563' 

Aug. 

.02438 

.02607 

.02000 

.02750 

.02862 

.02500 

.02438 

.02625 

.02000 

.02750 

.02846 

.02438 

.02438 

.02626 

.02000 

.02760 

.02846 

.02482 

.02465 
.02509 

.02625 
.02698 

.'62625' 

.'62657' 

.'62786' 

.62846' 

Sept. 

.02665 

.02626 

.02063 

.0Z736 

.02871 

.02896 

.02688 

.02626 

.02052 

.02736 

.02981 

.08000 

.02627 

.02626 

.02000 

.02736 
.02760 
.02760 

.03125 
.03125 
.03126 

.02938 

'.iaui' 

.'62S26' 

.'62666' 

.flSOflO 

Oct. 

.02500 

.02500 

.01960 

.02760 

.03260 

.03000 

.02568 

.02438 

.01938 

.02750 

.03117 

.(KMHIO 

.02599 

.02375 

.01990 

.02813 

.030»4 

.08063 

.02825 
.02643 

.02876 
.02314 

.02000 
.02000 

.'628i3' 

.'63125' 

.osios" 

Nov. 

.02625 

.02313 

.02000 

.02813 

.03126 

.03125 

.02625 

.02813 

.02013 

.02813 

.03063 

.09000 

.02625 

.02318 

.02063 

.02876 

.03094 

.03000 
.08000 
.03000 

.02626' 

.02256' 

.'62063' 

.'68J73" 

.osiffi' 

Dec. 

.02563 

.02260 

.02132 

.03250 

.03125 

.03000 

.02663 

.02250 

.02246 

.03260 

.03094 

.06000 

.02500 

.022» 

.02365 
.02375 

.08260 
.03250 

.03068 
.03063 

.08000 



10.02981  1 

to.  02486 

to.  02069 

to.  02732 

10.03083 

to. 02819 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue 


CLOTHS  AND  CIX)THENG— Continued. 

welcbt  43  oomeea,  mmde  < 

[Price  each  on  the  flrat  ol  each  month.] 


SHAlVIiSi  SUuidard,   all  wool,  72   hj  144  incb. 

blSb-Knule  urool. 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

tl.90 

t4.90 

S4.90 

$4.90 

>t.90 

»4.9 

Feb 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.E 

Mar 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.S 

X:—: 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.S 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.' 

Jane 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.< 

July 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.i 

Aug 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.< 

Sept 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.1 

Oct 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.! 

Nov 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.! 

Dec 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.9 

Average . 

»1.900 

■   W.900 

t4.900 

t4.900 

t4.900 

tt.90 

SHERTINGS:  Bleacbed,  10-4,  Atlantic. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  o{  ciich  month.] 


Jan 

to.  2254 

to.  2213 

to.  2122 

to.  2103 

,             to.  1987 

to.  160 

Feb 

.2261 

.2199 

.2127 

.1967 

.1965 

.16t 

Mar 

.2277 

.2194 

.2100 

.2121 

.1900 

.167 

Z^-v. 

.2251 

.2176 

.2057 

.2149 

.1934 

.16! 

.2228 

.2117 

.1790 

.2126 

.1666 

.16! 

June 

.2213 

.2127 

.2000 

.2160 

.1620 

.16! 

July 

.2231 

.2212 

.2061 

.2219 

.1712 

.175 

Aug 

.2214 

.1997 

.1967 

.2108 

.1621 

.181 

Sept 

.2252 

.2078 

.1956 

.1957 

.1716 

.178 

Oct 

.2250 

.2037 

.1960 

.1901 

.1675 

.186 

Nov 

.2249 

.2184 

.1991 

.1817 

.1546 

A» 

Dec 

.2215 

.2120 

.1833 

.2006 

.1646 

.185 

Average . 

to.  2241 

to.  2138 

to.  1996 

to.  2062 

to.  1741 

to.  175 

SHERTINOS:  Bleacbed,  10-4,  Pepperell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May"'.'.!'.'.! 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  21ft 
•  21S 
•21ft 
•21ft 
•21A 
•21 A 
.22 
.22 
.221 
.221 

to.  20 
.221 
.221 
.20 
.20 
.20 

!^'*' 
.20 

.19 
.19 
.19 

to.  20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.181 
.181 

10.181 

!}|{ 

.181 

•?^* 
.20 

.22 

.22 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.19 

to.  19 
.181 
.19 
.181 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.16 

«a 

Average . 

to.  2190 

to.  2008 

to.  1900 

to.  1946  1            to.  1742 

t0.17{ 

8HKKTINGS1  Bleacbed,  10-4,  Wamsntta  S.  T. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

i^y!!!!!!! 

June 

July 

Aug 

S^r.!!!!!!! 

Nov 

Dec 

10.8071 
.3071 
.8071 
.3071 
.3071 
.8071 
.3071 
.3071 
.3071 
.3290 
.3290 
.8290 

80.3290 
.3160 
.3160 
.3150 
.31.'i0 
.3150 
.3160 
.3150 
.3150 
.3160 
.3150 
.3150 

to.  2925 
.2926 
.2926 
.2925 
.2925 
.2926 
.2926 
.2926 
.2925 
.2925 
.2925 
.8160 

to.  3150 
.3150 
.3160 
.3160 
.3150 
.3160 
.8150 
.2926 
.2926 
.2926 
.2926 
.2925 

8 

t0.2n 
.271 
.27« 
.2H 
.371 
.271 
.271 
.271 
.S7( 
.391 
.3W 

Average . 

to.  3126 

to.  3162 

10.2944 

to.  3066 

to.  2756 

•0.27 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
CliOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 

SHAlVliSt  »>ten<l»rd,  all  wool,  73  by  144  Incb,  welcbt  42  ounces,  made   of 

blgb-grade  wool. 

[Price  each  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 
14.08 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$4.08 

*4.28 

tl.08 

$4.90 

$4.90 

Jon. 

4.08 

4.08 

4.28 

4.08 

4.90 

4.90 

Feb. 

4.08 

4.08 

4.28 

OH 

4.90 

4.90 

Mar. 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

U8 

4.90 

4.90 

^i.       ' 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

08 

4.90 

4.90 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

08 

4.90 

4.90 

June. 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

08 

4.90 

4.90 

July. 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

4 

08 

4.90 

4.90 

Aug. 

4.08 

4.  OS 

4.08 

08 

4.90 

4.90 

Sept. 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

UK 

4.90 

4.90 

Oct 

4.08 

4.08 

4.08 

4 

OH 

4.90 

4.90 

Nov. 

4.08 

4.28 

4.08 

4 

08 

4.90 

4.90 

Dec. 

$4,080 

M.097 

«4.I30 

$4,080 

14.900 

$4,900 

Average. 

SHEETllfesi  Bleaebed,  10-4,  AUanttc. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.1762 

80.1666 

S).1625 

80. 1519 

$0.1830 

a).2065 

Jan. 

.1785 

.1600 

.1544 

.1483 

.1989 

.2031 

Feb. 

.1795 

.1554 

.1614 

.1475 

.2037 

.2111 

Mar. 

.1700 

.1661 

.1515 

.1404 

.2304 

.1679 

May. 

.1(587 

.1572 

.1525 

.1656 

.2359 

.1700 

.1663 

.1626 

.1579 

.1861 

.2078 

.1876 

June. 

.1684 

.1630 

.1500 

.1675 

.2000 

.1924 

July. 

.1665 

.1649 

.1563 

.1657 

.1887 

.1700 

Aug. 

.1722 

.1672 

.1570 

.1735 

.2059 

.1690 

Sept. 

.1663 

.1639 

.1577 

.1715 

.2050 

.1706 

Oct. 

.16(6 

.1644 

.1402 

.1806 

.1897 

.1859 

Nov. 

.1692 

.1633 

.1613 

.1800 

.2025 

.1900 

Dec. 

$0.1700 

$0.1004 

$0.1627 

$0.1641 

$0.2043 

$0.1853 

Average. 

SHEBXlNOSt  BleaebeO,  10-4,  Pepperell. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


$0.21                  $0 

174 

$0,164^ 

$0.17 

$0.24 

$0.22 

Jan. 

.18 

174 

.164 

.174 

.24 

.22 

Feb. 

.18 

174 

.164 

.18 

.26 

.21 

Mar. 

.U 

17 

.174 

.20 

.25 

.21 

i^y. 

■m 

17 

.174 

.20 

.25 

.21 

.174 

17 

.174 

.20 

.26 

.21 

June. 

.m 

17 

.174 

.20 

.20 

.21 

July. 

.174 

174 

.174 

.21 

.20 

.21 

Aug. 

.174 

18 

.174 

.21 

.21 

.21 

Sept. 
Ocl 

.174 

18 

.174 

.22 

■§ 

.21 

.174 

IS 

.174 

.22 

.21 

Nov. 

.174 

164 

.17 

.24 

.22 

.21 

Dec. 

$0.1792'            $0.1738 

$0.1721 

$0.2021 

$0.2292 

$0.2117 

Average. 

SHUBETINeSi  HIeaebed,  10-4,  Wamantta  8.  T. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.2925 

$0.2925 

$0.2925 

$0.2925 

$0.3150 

$0.2925 

Jan. 

.2926 

.2925 

.2926 

.2926 

.3150 

.2925 

Feb. 

.2925 

.2926 

.2926 

.2926 

.3150 

.2925 

Mar. 

.2926 

.2926 

.2925 

.2926 

.3150 

.2925 

M^y. 

.2926 

.2926 

.2925 

.2926 

.3150 

.2925 

.2925 

.2926 

.2926 

.2925 

.8160 

.2926 

June. 

.2925 

.2926 

.2926 

.2925 

.3160 

.2925 

July. 

.2925 

.2926 

.2926 

.2926 

.3160 

.2925 

Aug. 

.2926 

.2926 

.2926 

.2926 

.2926 

.2925 

Sept. 

.2925 

.2925 

.2925 

.2925 

.2925 

Oct. 

.2925 

.2925 

.2926 

.8015 

.2925 

.2925 

Nov. 

.2926 

.2926 

.2926 

.$160 

.2925 

.2925 

Deo. 

$0.2925 

$0.2926 

$0.2926 

$0.2951 

$0.8075 

$0.2926 

Average. 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contino 
CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 

SHERTINGSt  Brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A. 

(lYice  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890.          j          1891.          1          1892. 

1 
1893.          1          1894. 

1 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

e::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

t0.0665  1             t0.0680 
.0662  1                 .0678 
.0664  1                 .0672 
.0667  1                 .0670 
.0664                    .0656 
.0664  '                 .0664 
.0665  1                 .06.58 
.0664                    .06,'>1 
.0673                    .0632 
.0684                    .OKtO 
.0680                    .0612 
.0681                    .0631 

to.  0691 
.0601 
.0619 
.0604 
.0587 
.0586 
.0579 
.0590 
.0587 
.0661 
.0585 
.0585 

to.  0687 
.0600 
.0654 
.0657 
.0635 
.0642 
.0622 
.0616 
.0610 
.0610 
.0597 
.0599 

to.  0694 
.0686 
.0581 
.0666 
.0569 
.0561 
.0663 
.0536 
.0515 
.0634 
.0496 
.0601 

to.o< 

.» 
.0' 
.(V 
.0- 
.O' 
.Oi 
.0( 
.0( 
.0 

.a 

.a 

Average . 

t0.0669  ,             t0.0653                t0.0590 

to.  0619 

to.  0649 

to.o 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


SHEETINGS  t  Brown,  4>4,  Indian  Head. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrKt  of  each  month.] 


80.07  1 

t0.07J 

t0.06J 

to.  07  ' 

to.  061 

SO 

.07 

.071; 

.06} 

.07  1 

.06 

.07 

.07ji 

.06} 

.07  1 

.06 

.07 

.07ij 

.06} 

.07 

.06 

.07} 

.07il 

.06} 

.07 

.05 

.07J 

.07} 

.06} 

.07 

.06 

.07} 

.07} 

.061 

.07 

.05 

.07} 

.07} 

.06} 

.06}, 

.06 

.071 

.07} 

.06} 

.06} 

.05i 

.07JI 

.07 

.06} 

.06} 

.05i 

.07*1 

.07 

.06} 

.06}! 

.06i 

.07t' 

.07  ; 

.06} 

.06}! 

.051 

t0.0725  ^ 

to.  0727  ■ 

t0.0&18 

to.  0679  ; 

to.  0698 

tO.0 

SHEETINGS  s  Brown,  4-4,  Pepp«reII 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  linit  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^aV::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

mmMM 

8 

to.w>7a 

.0570 
.0547 
.0516 
.0570 
.0670 
.0575 
.0575 
.0675 
.0675 
.0575 
.0175 

to. 0675 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0675 
.0576 
.0600 
.0550 
.0575 
.0650 

8 

tO.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Average . 

SO.Oti-lU 

to.  0597 

to.  0569 

to.  0683 

to.  0631 

tea 

SHEETINGS :  Brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  0664 
.0643 
.0654 
.0632 
.0637 
.06.54 
.0684 
.0681 
.0678 
.0681 


-i  I 


\a\ 


to.  0661 
.0620 
.0614 
.0620 
.0609 
.0592 
.0594 
.0676 
.0675 
.0539 
.0540 
.0582 


t0.0660  I 


to.  0694 


to.  0666 
.0541 
.0533 
.0547 
.0551 
.0188 
.0634 
.0618 
.0643 
.0616 
.0.582 
.0687 


to.  0546 


to.  0590 
.0688 
.0690 
.0663 
.0681 
.0632  I 
.0622  I 
.0646 
.0642  ' 
.0648  I 
.0632 
.0649  I 


to.  0629 
.0676 
.0626 
.0601 

,  .0491 
.06U 
.0494 
.0614 
.0534 
.0612 

(a) 
.0646 


to.  0674  I 


to.  0621 


a  No  sales  during  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TOl  901— Continued. 
CLOTHS  AND  CIX)THING— Continued. 

SHEETINGS  I  Brown,  4-4,  Atlantle  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


189C. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

(0.0569 

10.0562 

to.  0467 

to.  0423 

to.  0494 

to.  0575 

Jan. 

.0547 

.0628 

.0452 

.0429 

.0574 

.0652 

Feb. 

.OMO 

.0605 

.0442 

.0440 

.0666 

.0549  1  Mar. 

.(eao 

.0475 

.0443 

.0163 

.0663 

.0643  Apr. 

.0629 

.0479 

.0449 

.0466 

.0660 

.0517  May. 

.062& 

.0476 

.0443 

.0475 

(a) 

.0527  June. 

.osa 

.0483 

.0438 

.0470 

.0660 

.0628  1  July. 

.0626 

.0498 

.0444 

.0467 

.0589 

.0580  Aug. 

.0626 

.0175 

.0446 

.0471 

.0543 

.0547  Sept. 

.0627 

.0489 

.0446 

.0483 

.0665 

.0661  Oct. 

.0631 

.0455 

.0423 

.0606 

.0578 

.0541  1  Nov. 

.0634 

.W67 

.0421 

.0601 

.0577 

.0646 

Dec. 
Average. 

to.  0636 

to.  0490 

to.  0443 

to.  0466 

to.  0555 

to.  0542 

SHEETINCtS  I  Brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flmt  of  each  month.] 


t0.06i 

to.  06} 

to.  06} 

to.  06 

to.  06 

to.  06} 

Jan. 

06 

.06} 

.06} 

.05} 

.06} 

.06} 

Feb. 

06 

.06 

.05} 

.05} 

.06} 

.06} 

Mar. 

06) 
06} 

.06} 
.06 

.06} 
.05} 

.06 
.06} 

.06 
.06 

Apr. 
May. 

06 

.051 

.06 

•  O-V 

.06} 

.06 
.06 

June. 

06 

.05} 

.05} 

.05} 

.06} 

July. 

06 

.05} 

.05} 

.05} 

.06} 

.06 

Aug. 

06 

.06 

:^ 

.05} 

.06} 

Sept. 

06 
06 

.05} 

.06} 

.061 

.06} 

Oct. 

.05) 

.05} 

.05} 

.061 

.06} 

Nov. 

06i 

.06} 

.05} 

.06 

.06} 

Dec. 

to.  0622 

to.  0588 

to.  0640 

to.  0544 

to.  0623 

to.  0631 

Average. 

SHEEXINGSt  Brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  K. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.o6ao 

to.  0625 

to.  0625 

to.  0475 

to.  0576 

to.  0625 

Jan. 

.0560 

.0525 

.0525 

.0475 

.0600 

.0625 

Feb. 

.0660 

.0525 

.0625 

.0175 

.0600 

.0600 

Mar. 

.0660 

.0525 

.(M50 

.0476 

.0600 

.0600 

May. 

.0660 

.0525 

.0463 

.0176 

.0600 

.0600 

1       .0650 

.0525 

.0463 

.0500 

.0600 

.0600 

June. 

.0660 

.0525 

.0463 

.0500 

.0560 

.0575 

July. 

.0550 

.0525 

.0463 

.0500 

.0650 

.0575 

Aug. 

.0560 

.0625 

.0463 

.0525 

.0575 

.0576 

Sept. 

.0660 

.0626 

.0463 

.0525 

.0600 

.0575 

Oct. 

.0560 

.0625 

.M50 

.0560 

.0625 

.0675 

Nov. 

.0660 

.0626 

.0150 

.0575 

.0625 

.0575 

Dec. 

to.  0568 

to.  0626 

to.  0175 

to.  0504 

to.  0592 

to.  0592 

Average. 

SHEETINGS:  Brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  0642 

to.  0490 

to.  0404 

to.  0418 

to.  0486 

(o) 

Jan. 

.0660 

.0508 

.0427 

.0601 

lo) 

Feb. 

.0627 

.W72 

.0398 

.0124 

.0544 

'«i 

Mar. 

.0526 

.(M61 

.0442 

.0433 

.0518 

to.  0494 

^.. 

.0600 

.0434 

.0140 

.0450 

.0618 

a 

.0166 

.M23 

.0446 

.0156 

.0507 

a 

June. 

.0517 

.0452 

.0466 

.0452 

.0519 

a 

July. 

.0480 

.0465 

W 

.0471 

.0477 

a 

Aug. 

.007 

.0412 

U) 

.0462 

.0517 

a 

Sept. 

.0606 

.0422 

.0409 

.0474 

.0493 

a 

Oct. 

(0) 

i"^ 

.0396 

.0468 

5") 

a 

Nov. 

.0607 

(a) 

.0421 

.0481 

(a) 

o) 

Dec. 

to.  0611 

t0.0452 

to.  0424 

to.  0451 

to.  0606 

to.  0494 

Average. 
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BULLETIK  OP  THE   DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue 

CLOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
SHIRTINGS  I  Bleacbed,  4*4,  Frait  of  tbe  Loottoa 

[Price  per  yard  on  tbe  first  o{  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

pf.::::.. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0855 
.0856 
.0866 
.0855 
.0866 
.0856 
.0855 

to.  0856 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 

to. 0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 

to.  0866 
.085.5 
.0855 
.08.56 
.08.56 
.08.55 
.0808 
.0808 
.0806 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 

to.  0752 
.0752 
.0752 
.0725 
.0725 
.0736 
.0736 
.0689 
.0713 
.0718 
.0718 
.0718 

to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.0* 
.Of 

Average. 

to.  0845 

to.  0799 

to.  0808 

to.  0882 

to.  0(27 

to.  07 

r 


8HIRTIN08:  Bleacbed,  4-4,  flope. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Mny";;;;; 

Ju-^e 

Ju  • 

Au» 

^\:::.:: 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0713 
.0713 
.0718 
.0713 
.0718 
.0736 
.0736 
10736 
.0786 
.0736 
.0736 
.0736 

to.  0786 
.0713 
.0718 
.0718 
.0713 
.0713 
.0689 
.0689 
.0689 
.0689 
.0689 
.0689 

to.  0666 
.0665 
.0666 
.0665 
.0665 
.0665 
.0641 
.0641 
.0641 
.0665 
.0666 
.0718 

10.0718 
.0713 
.0718 
.0713 
.0718 
.0713 
.0713 
.0TJ8 
.0718 
.0718 
.0713 
.0718 

to.  0632 
.06.12 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 
.0618 

to.oe 

.Of 
.06 
.M 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.Of 
.06 

.oe 
.0- 

.or 

Average . 

to.  0726 

to.  0703 

to.  0663 

to.  0718  1     to.  0620 

1 

•D.oe 

8BIBTINGS  t  Bleacbed,  4-4,  Lonadale. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

mky".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Jnne 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0881 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0855 
.0856 
.0855 
.0865 
.0865 
.08.55 
.0865 

to.  0855 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0831 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 

to.  0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
.0855 

to.  0666 
.0856 
.0866 
.0866 
.0856 
.0856 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
s0808 
.0808 
.0808 

ta.0TU 

.0741 
.0786 
.0786 
.0736 
.0736 
.0786 
.0713 
.0713 
.0713 
.0718 
.0713 

t0.0( 
.W 
.(K 
.« 
.0* 
.« 
.« 

.v 
.or 
.V 
.« 
.» 

Average. 

to.  0845 

to.  0822 

to.  0812      to.  0832 

to.  0727 

to.o 

SHIRTINGS  I  Bleacbed,  4-4,  New  York  nulla. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May';:.!!;: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0953 
.0953 
.0963 
.0953 
.0976 
.0976 
.09'/6 
.0976 
.0976 
.0976 
.0976 
.0976 

to.  0976 
.0976 
.0976 
.0976 
.0976 
.0976 
.0963 
.0963 
.0963 
.0953 
.0953 
.0953 

to.  0981 
.0981 
.0981 
.0931 
.0931 
.0981 
.0981 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0981 
.0981 

to.  0968 
.0953 
.0953 
.0968 
.0968 
.0968 
.0968 
.0686 
.0886 
.0886 
.0686 
.0686 

to.  0886 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0886 
.0686 
.0686 
.0885 
.0686 
.0686 
.0886 
.0686 

•0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Average . 

to.  0968 

to.  0965 

to.  0931 

to. 0926 

to. 0685 

«t.€ 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1800  TO  1901— Continued. 
CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHTNG— Continued. 

SHIRTINGS  t  Bleacbed,  4-4,  Fruit  of  ttae  Iioom. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«o.08oe 

10.0663 

to.  0600 

to.  0660 

to.  0760 

to.  one 

Jan. 

.0808 

.0626 

.0600 

.0663 

.0760 

.0776 

Feb. 

.0736 

.0828 

.0600 

.0600 

.0760 

.0775 

Mar. 

.0700 

.0625 

.0600 

.0600 

.0784 

.0713 

May. 

.0700 

.0638 

.0600 

.0626 

.0784 

.0713 

.0700 

.0638 

.0600 

.0660 

.0784 

.0713 

June. 

.06S8 

.0638 

.0578 

.0650 

.0784 

.0738 

July. 

.06S8 

.0638 

.0576 

.0666 

.0700 

.0760 

Aug. 

.0638 

.0660 

.0575 

.0665 

.0700 

.0760 

Sept. 

.0603 

.0660 

.0576 

.0689 

.0700 

.0760 

Oct. 

.0663 

.0660 

.0675 

.0713 

.0760 

.0775 

Nov. 

.0663 

.0660 

.0538 

.0760 

.0775 

.0775 

Dec. 

to.  0696 

(0.0641 

to.  0684 

to.  0644 

to.  0753 

to.  0760 

Avcrajte. 

SHIBTINCSt  Bleached,  4-4,  flope. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  0713 

to.  0618 

to.  0533 

to.  0486 

to.  0666 

to.  0713 

Jan. 

.0713 

.0570 

.0533 

.0523 

.0665 

.0713 

Feb. 

.0665 

.0570 

.0533 

.0623 

.0665 

.0713 

Mar. 

.0694 

.0570 

.0533 

.0623 

.0665 

.0689 

Apr. 
May. 

.0691 

.0670 

.0533 

.0623 

.0665 

.0689 

.0694 

.0670 

.0633 

.0546 

.0665 

.0689 

June. 

.0670 

.0670 

.0509 

.0646 

.0665 

.0689 

July. 

'       .0570 

.0570 

.0509 

.0546 

.0668 

.0689 

Aug. 

.0670 

.0570 

.0609 

.0656 

.0665 

.0689 

Sept. 

.0618 

.0570 

.0609 

.0579 

.0665 

.0689 

Oct. 

.0618 

.0570 

.0509 

.0618 

.0689 

.0713 

Nov. 

.0618 

.0570 

.0475 

.06U 

.0718 

.0713 

Dec. 

1     t0.0620 

to.  0574 

to.  0618 

to.  0561 

80.0671 

to.  0699 

Average. 

SBIBTINGS  t  Bleaebed,  4-4,  Iionsdale. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  0606 

to.  0666 

to.  0636 

to.  0538 

to.  0741 

80.0764 

Jan. 

.0806 

.0611 

.0636 

.0546 

.0741 

.0764 

Feb. 

.0760 

.0611 

.0635 

.0585 

.0741 

.0764 

Mar. 

.0666 

.0611 

.0635 

.0685 

.0741 

.0700 

May. 

.0665 

.0632 

.0636 

.0608 

.0741 

.0700 

.0666 

.0632 

.0636 

.0636 

.0741 

.0700 

June. 

.0618 

.0632 

.0561 

.0636 

.0741 

.0725 

July. 

.0618 

.0632 

.0661 

.0648 

.0695 

.0725 

Aug. 

.0618 

.0641 

.0561 

.0648 

.0696 

.0738 

Sept. 

.0666 

.0641 

.0561 

.0672 

.0696 

.0750 

Oct. 

.0666 

.0641 

.0661 

.0695 

.0741 

.0763 

Nov. 

.0665 

.0641 

.0623 

.0718 

.0764 

.0763 

Dec. 

to.  0686 

to.  0633 

to.  0595 

10.0626 

to.  0731 

to.  0738 

Average 

SBIBTINGS  t  Bleached,  4-4,  New  York  inilla. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  0886 

to.  0885 

to.  0784 

to.  0784 

to.  0784 

to.  0760 

Jan. 

.0686 

.0888 

.0784 

.0735 

.0784 

.0760 

Feb. 

.0886 

.0872 

.0784 

.0711 

.0784 

.0760 

Mar. 

.0686 

.0872 

.0784 

.0711 

.0784 

.0760 

Apr. 
Mky. 

.0686 

.0872 

.0784 

.0711 

.0784 

.0760 

.0686 

.0829 

.0784 

.0711 

.0784 

.0760 

June. 

.0886 

.0629 

.0784 

.0711 

.0790 

.0760 

July. 

.0886 

.0616 

.0784 

.0711 

.0790 

.0760 

Aug. 

.0885 

.0600 

.0784 

.0711 

.0790 

.0760 

Sept. 

.0886 

.0786 

.0784 

.0711 

.0790 

.0760 

Oct. 

.0886 

.0796 

.0784 

.0711 

.0784 

.0760 

Nov. 

.0886 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0760 

Dec. 

t0.0886 

to.  0836 

to.  0784 

to.  0725 

to.  0786 

to.  0760 

Average. 
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3^2  BULLETIN   oy  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB. 

Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contirine 
CL.OTH8  AND  CL.OTHING— Continued. 
SHIBTINeS:    Bleached,  4-4,  WamsntUt '^''^. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891.                    1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

l^ay '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 

to.  1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 

to.  0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 
.0973 

to.  0973 
.0973 
.0997 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.1021 
.0960 
.0950 
.0960 
.0960 
.0950 

to. 0960 
.0960 
.0960 
.0960 
.0960 
.0950 
.0950 
.0960 
.0950 
.0950 
.0960 
.0960 

to.  091 

.m 

.091 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

Average . 

to.  1011 

to.  1009  1            to.  0973 

to.  0961                tO.OSSO 

to.  09 

SIIiK:  Raw.  Italian,  claa«lcal. 


[Net  cash  price  per  poand  In  New  York  on  the  20th  of  each  month,  January,  1890,  to  March,  1 
and  on  uie  1st  of  each  month,  April,  1897,  to  December,  1901;  quotations  from  the  American  ; 
Journal.] 


Average . 


t5.2238-t5.3730 

(«) 

t4. 1293-W.  179o'tl.  9750-t6. 0745  ^.  0298-t4.  OTBsltS.  5820-». 

5.2238-  5.373C 

(4 

4.1293-  4.1790,  5.2238-  6.3481 

39308-3.9800  3. 7810- S. 

5.1740-  5.2736 

$4.0795 

4. 1293-  4. 1790  5. 4?25-  6. 5%8 

3.7313-8.7810  3.5820-J. 
8.6318-3.6815            (a) 
3.5323-3.5820            (a) 

5.1740-  5.27;« 

t4.2785-  4.8780 

4.1293-4.1790  5.7213-6.8456 

5.1740-  5.2786 

4.278.-^  4.3780 

4.2288-4.4776  5.7213-6.8466 

.5.1740-  5.2736;  4.2785-  4.  .1780 

4. 1044-  4. 2288  5. 3481-  5. 4726 

3.4328-3.4825  3.7S1S-3. 

6.1740-  5.27:te|  4.1293-  4.2288 

4.1044-4.2288 

5.0994-5.2238 

3.5323-  3.58201  4.1298-4. 

5.1740-  5.2735   4.1293-  4.228«;  4.2288-  4.3531 

4.9750-  5.0994 

35820-3.6318,  3.9800-4. 

5.1740-  5.2736,  4.1293-  4.22881  4.8755-  4.97.50 

4.4775-  4.6018 

3.7313-3.7810^  4.3283-4. 
8.6318- 3.  681.il  4.2785-4. 

4.9750-  6.17101  3.9800-  4.1293'  5.1243-  5.2238 

4. 4278-  4. 5273 

(o) 

3. 980O-  4. 1293  5. 1243-  6. 223* 

4.2288-  4.2785 

3.5820-  S.r-31S  4.2785-  4. 

(aS 

4.1293-  4.1790|  4.8755-  4.97.'i0 

4.0298-4.0795 

3.5323-3.6820^  4.1790-4. 

t5.2238                t4.1865 

$4.4826 

t5.0289 

tS.  68161              K 

SUjK:  Raw,  Japan,  aiatares. 

[Net  cash  price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  20th  of  each  month,  January,  1890,  to  March,  1897. 
prices  are  for  extra  to  No.  14;  from  December,  1891,  to  February,  1898,  for  extra  to  No.  1, 


Jan t4.9965-t5. 

Feb I  5.3360-  5. 

Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June . 
July. 


6.2380-  5. 

5.2380-  6. 

5.2380-6. 

6.2380-5. 

5.0440-6. 

Aug t  5.0440-  5 

Sept 5.0440-  5. 

Oct ',  4.9470-  5. 

Nov I  (a) 

Dec \a) 


23801 
5776 
432C't3. 
4320[  4. 
4320  4. 
4320  4. 
23S0i  3. 
2380  3. 
2380i  3. 
2380,  3. 

I: 


«) 

a) 
8800-H. 
0265-  4. 
0256-  4. 
0255-  4. 
8800-  4. 
8800-4. 
880O-4. 
7345-  3. 
7345-  8. 
8800-  4. 


0013 
2438 
2438 
2438 
1710 
1710 
1710 
8800 
9770 
1710 


Average 


t.5.2429 


t4.0110 


8800-t4. 
8800-  4. 
880O-  4, 
8800-  4, 
0255-  4, 
928.5-  4. 
9285-  4. 
9770-  4. 
6076-  4. 
9713-  5 
8500-5. 
6560-  4. 


1710  «4 

1710|  4. 

1710  4. 

1710|  5. 

21951  4. 

1225'  4. 

12251  4. 

1710l  4. 

7.5301  3. 

2138,  3 

1410'  3. 

94701  3 


6S60-t4. 
8600-  6. 
9713-  5. 
0925-  5. 
9713-  5. 
8500-  5. 
6075-  4. 
122.5-  4. 
8800-  4. 
7588-  4. 
6375-  3. 
4920-  3. 


9470't3. 


0925 

3350 

4563 

3350 

0925 

7288 

36.50 

1226  3. 

00131  3. 

8800  3. 

7345  3. 


$4.3266 


t4.6409 


4920-t3. 
4436-  3. 
3465-  3. 
2495-8. 
2495-3. 
1525-3. 
2010-3. 
2495-8. 
3950-3. 
2980-  3. 
2495-3. 
2010-3. 


6860t3. 

leao)  3. 

4920   3. 

3950 

3465 

2495 

2980 


2495-t3. 
4435-3. 
22S3-3 


S. 
8S0D-4. 
3466]  3.6375-3. 
5405  3.8800-4. 
■  8800-4. 
8800-4. 
7830-4. 


4435^  3. 
39G0|  3.e 
S960  3.7 


tS.8fi27 


a  No  quotation  for  month. 


_J 
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COURSE   OF   WHOLESALE   PB10E8,  1890  TO   IdOl.  373 

Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES.  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING— Continned. 

SHIRTINGS  s    Bleacli«d,  4-4,  Wamsntta  '^°^. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  eaeh  month.] 


itoi. 

1897. 

1896. 

1S99. 

1900. 

JO.  0997 

1901. 

Month. 

».<M7 

to.  0947 

to.  0807 

to.  0807 

10.0902 

Jan. 

1      .0M7 

.0917 

.0807 

.0631 

.0997 

.0902 

Feb. 

.0M7 

.0947 

.0807 

.0866 

.0997 

.0902 

Mar. 

1      .0M7 

.0947 

.0807 

.0866 

.0997 

.0902 

^a^-. 

.0M7 

.0947 

.0807 

.0902 

.0997 

.0902 

.0947 

.0947 

.08U7 

.0902 

.0997 

.0866 

June. 

.0*17 

.0947 

.0807 

.0902 

.0997 

.0866 

July. 

1      .0M7 

.0947 

.0807 

.0902 

.0997 

.0866 

Aug. 

.(»I7 

.0947 

.0807 

.0902 

.0902 

.0866 

Sept. 

.0947 

.0947 

.0807 

.0902 

.0902 

.0666 

Oct. 

.0»47 

.0947 

.0807 

.0950 

.0902 

.0866 

Nov. 

.0947 

.0807 

.0807 

.0997 

.0902 

.0666 

Dec. 

10.0961 

to.  0936 

to.  0807 

to.  0892 

to. 0966 

to.  0676 

Average. 

SIIjKs  Saw,  lUtlUui,  rlaaalcal. 

[Net  cub  price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  20th  of  each  month,  January,  1890,  to  March,  1897, 
and  on  tne  1st  of  each  month,  April,  1897,  to  December,  1901;  quotations  from  the  American  Sillt 
Journal.] 


K-  KOO-ti.  [mo  13. 6146-13. 6640't3. 8610-t3. 

3.7125-  3.8115,  3.5146-  8.5610'  3.8610-  3. 
I  S.«l»-  3.7125^  S.  1660-  3.514Si  3.8610-  3. 
'  3.6640-  3.66S01  3.4660-  3.51451  3.8116-  3. 

3.6145- 3.  «136|  3.7126 

(a)  3.4060-3.614.6  3. 

1 16146-  3.CI36I  3.7126-  3.7620  3. 

,  3.6146-  3.66301  S.61S6-  3. 71261  3. 

I  3.6145-  3.6640;  3.6136-  8.712.')   3. 

3.5146-  8.8640  8.7125-  3.8610  3. 
.  S.  .'5640- S.  61351  8.7125-  3.8610   3. 

3.4680-  g.6146  3.7125-  3.8610  3. 


110-- 


8616-3. 
7126-3. 
7868-  3 
8610-  3, 
9105-3. 
8610-3. 
8610-  3. 


9600 13. 

9600i  4. 

9600:  4. 

8610'  4. 

96001  4. 

7620  4. 

8363  4. 

9600  4. 

9600'  4. 

91061  4. 

9106,  6. 


9105-tl. 
2075-  4. 
3860-  4. 
6035-4. 
8510-4. 
8510-  4. 
9006-  4. 
8015-  4. 
9500-  5. 
9005-  5. 
9005-  5. 
3460-  .5. 


1085't6. 

2570'  5. 

4.Vf)  6, 

7025,  5. 

9500  4. 

9.500  4. 

9995  4. 

8510,  4. 
0985 

O190  3. 

0490'  3, 

4450  3. 


2470-t6. 
2470-  6. 
1975-  5. 
0490-6. 
7025-4. 
4056-4. 
207,5-  4. 
2076-4, 
4. 

7620-3. 
8610-  3. 
8116-  3. 


3460,g3. 

3160  3. 

2470 

0738 

8015 

4650 


1.8868 
1.8610 
.8116 


3. 
3065'  3. 
25701  8. 
0095  4. 
8610  4. 
9848'  3. 
9106' 


7620-t3. 
7125-  3. 
7125-  3. — „,  ...... 

S.7373I  Apr. 

6640-3. 

7125-  3. 
8115-  3. 
9106-3. 
0095-4. 
0096-4 
9105-  3, 

3. 


i.6878 
.7620 
1.8610 
1.9600 
1.0690 
1.0690 
1.9600 
1.9106 


t3.<293{ 


t3.&i04: 


t3.S768 


t4.7706j 


tl.  61281 


t3.8466 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Average. 


SILKt  Baw,  Japan,  fllatnrea. 

onthelst  of  each  month,  April,  1897,  to  December,  1901.    From  January,  1890,  to  November,  1891,  the 
from  Much,  1898,  to  December,  1901,  for  No.  1.    Quotations  from  the  American  Sillt  Journal.] 


t3.  S8m44. 1226 13.  lS26-«3. 

3.  ae»- 4.0740.  3.1626-8. 
.  ta91»- S.«77»  3.1625-3. 
,3.100-8.78)0;  3.2010-3. 
I  t.(H6-  3.17S8'  3.27S8-  3. 
I  (a)  I  3.2010-  3. 

12.9666-8.99501  8.2180-3. 
'  19100- 3.3H0I  3.278S-3. 

a.lO«»-S.3ta>  3.44S6-  S. 

3.2980-3.6406  8.6860-3. 

3.1K0- 8.6376  3.6860-  3. 

3. 1625-  3. 3980,  3. 4920-  3. 


3466 13. 

346.5,  8. 

3960  3. 

4920'  3. 

6376  3. 

4920,  3. 

6890  3. 

6375  3. 

7830  3. 

8315  3. 
8315 


;.7345  3. 


&t06-t3. 
6375-3. 
6860-  3. 
6375-  3. 
5405-3. 
6860-3. 
6405-  S. 
6890-3. 
6860-  3. 
M05-  3. 
5406-  S. 
5163-  8. 


8316t3. 
""  3. 
7345:  4. 
6860,  4. 
6890  4. 
7345^  4. 
5890,  4. 
6375:  4. 
7345  4. 
5890  4. 
5890  4. 
5648,  5. 


6648-t3. 
8800-3. 
0255-  4. 
3165-  4. 
5106-  4. 
4136-  4. 
6105-  4. 
3165-  4. 
4620-  4. 
3650-  4. 
6660-4. 
3350-6. 


6376  »6. 

9770;  .5. 


1225 
4135 
6075 
5105 
60751 
3650' 
5105 
413.5 
70451 


6775,  3. 


1896-t5. 
0440-6. 
8.500-4. 
7630-4 
2680-  4. 
7315-  3. 
9285-  a. 
7830-  8. 
3950-  4. 
1.525-  8. 
4435-  3, 
3466-3. 


4320.t3. 

1410  8. 

9470'  3. 

85001  3. 

4620 

8800 

9770 

8800 

4620 

2010 

4920 

4436 


3228-t8.8466 
2495-  8.84661 
8466-  8.89&0| 
2980-  8.8960, 
2980-  3. 8465 
8466-  3.44351 
6406-  8.  5890' 
5890-  3. 63761 
7830-  3. 8800, 
7846-  3. 7830 
6875-  3. 78451 
6890-  3.6860 


t3.4072| 


t3.4637 


t3.6376 


t4.4086 


t4.1690 


tS.6132 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1&90TO  1901— Continw 
CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
SUITINGS  s  Clay  wonite4l  dlaconal,  IS-onmce,  Waablngton  IBUla. 

(Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Uonth. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1B96. 

tO.TH 
72 

Feb 

Mar 

.7a 

Apr 



.72 

Mky 

72 

1 

.72 

July 

76 

Aug 

i 

.77 

Sept 

77 

oc?.:::::;: 

1 

.77 

Nov 

. 

1 

77 

Dec 

...            ...  ................ 

.91 

•*      1                         1 

.              ■     1 

10.76 

SUITINGS:  Clay  wonted  dlacomali  le-ounce,  IVaaliinKton  .mils. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

; 

i 

to  93 

Peb 

...         1         ... 

91 

Mar 

1 

1 

.91 

Apr 

1 

1 

91 

May::.:..: 

.91 

June 

91 

July 

1 

.93 

Aug 

.96 

Sept 

95 

Oct.::::.:: 

.9e 

Nov 

96 

Dec 

l.OS 

to.  91 

1 

1 

SUITINGS:  Indlco  bine,  all  wool,  54-liicIi,  l4-oance,iniddlea«x  i 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fa^::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

tl.6470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.6470 
1.5470 
1.5170 
1.5470 
1.6470 
1.5470 
1.5170 

$1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5170 
1.5470 
1.5170 
1.5470 
1.5170 
1.5470 
1.5170 
1.5170 
1.5170 
1.5470 

tl.5470 
1.5170 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1..5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.M70 
1.6470 
1.5470 

tl.M70 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 

tl.4697 
1.4697 
1.4B97 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 
1.4697 

$1.H 
l.« 
l.U 
1.M 
l.U 
l.W 

i.i: 

1.U 
l.U 
LU 
1.13 
1.1! 

Average . 

tl.5470 

tl.5470 

tl.5470 

tl.5084 

tl.4e97 

ti-i; 

SUITINGS:  Indigo  blu«,  all  wool,  l««oance. 

[Price  per  yard  for  each  year.] 


Average . 


6t2.0925 


bt2.0925 


&t2.0926 


$2.0925 


tl.7«70 


*IM 


a  Nominal,  no  sales  having  been  effected  at  this  price. 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

SUITINGS  s  Clay  wonted  diagonal,  13-oaneet  Waablncton  mills. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flist  of  each  month.] 


ia». 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.8190 

to.  7063 

to.  9601 

to.  8190 

otl.lTOO 

to.  9000 

Jan. 

.7963 

.6370 

.9378 

.8190 

1.12S0 

.9000 

Feb. 

.7506 

.6370 

.9373 

.8190 

1.1260 

.9000 

Mar. 

.7«ie 

.6370 

.9373 

.8190 

1.1260 

.9000 

Apr. 
May. 

.7808 

.7063 

.9373 

.8873 

1.1260 

.9000 

.7S08 

.7053 

.9373 

.8873 

1.1250 

.9000 

June. 

.0826 

.7053 

.9373 

.8873 

1.1250 

.9000 

July. 

.6826 

.7063 

.9100 

.9328 

1.0126 

.8560 

Aug. 

.7063 

.8609 

.9100 

1.0010 

1.0126 

.9450 

Sept. 

.7068 

.9055 

.8645 

1.0920 

1.0126 

.9450 

Oct. 

.7063 

.9601 

.8645 

01.2012 

1.0126 

.9460 

Nov. 

.7063 

.9601 

.8&15 

01.1880 

1.0126 

.9460 

Dec. 

to.  7337 

to.  7596 

to.  9166 

to.  9161 

tl.0819 

to.  9113 

Average 

SUITINGS:  Clay  iirorated  diagonal,  IS-onnce,  WaahlmKtoii  IdUIa. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


ti.ooio 

to. 8372 

»i.a)i2 

tl.OOlO 

atl.4626 

ti.i;»o 

Jan. 

.9665 

.7963 

1.1.T67 

1.0010 

1.4175 

1.1250 

Feb. 

.9100 

.7963 

1.1567 

1.0010 

1.4175 

1.1250 

Mar. 

.9100 

.7963 

1.1567 

1.0010 

1.4176 

1.1260 

Apr. 
M^y. 

.9100 

.8646 

1.1557 

1.0738 

1.4176 

1.1250 

.9100 

.8646 

1.1657 

1.0738 

1.4176 

1.1280 

June. 

.8190 

.8&I6 

1.1557 

1.0920 

1.4175 

1.1250 

July. 

.8190 

.8646 

1.0920 

1.1376 

1.2375 

1.0360 

Aug. 

.8872 

1.0656 

1.0920 

1.2108 

1.2375 

1.12.')0 

Sept. 

.8372 

1.1284 

1.0465 

1.3195 

1.2375 

1.1280 

Oct. 

.8872 

1.2012 

1.0465 

01.4333 

1.2375 

1.1280 

Nov. 

1                 .8372 

1.2012 

1.0466 

o  1.4176 

1.2376 

1.1280 

Dec. 

to.  8819 

to.  9392 

tl.l216 

tl.l468 

tl.3463 

tl.ll75 

Average 

SUITUVGSi  Indlfo  bine,  all  Mrool,  &4-liicta,  14-onnce,  niddleaex  atandard. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


tI.1375 

tl.O<65 

tl.l375 

tl.l376 

tl.lS76 

tl.l875 

Jan. 

1.1375 

1.0166 

1.1375 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1375 

Feb. 

1.1375 

1.0465 

1.1375 

1.1376 

1.1376 

1.1376 

Mar. 

1.1375 

1.0466 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.1875 

May. 

1.1375 

1.0465 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1376 

1.1875 

1.1375 

1.0166 

1.1876 

1. 1375 

1.1376 

1.1375 

June. 

1.1375 

1.0465 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.1876 

July. 

1.1375 

1.0466 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.2513 

Aug. 

1.1376 

1.0465 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.2618 

Sept. 

1.1376 

1.0465 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.2513 

Oct. 

1.1376 

1.0465 

1.1376 

1.1375 

1.1875 

1.2613 

Nov. 

1.1875 

1.0466 

1.1375 

1.1375 

1.1875 

1.2613 

Dec. 

tl.l376 

tl.0466 

tl.l376 

tl.l876 

tl.l876 

(1.1849 

Average 

SUITINGSi  Indlco  Mae,  all  wool,  16-oniice. 

[Price  per  yard  for  each  year.] 

tl.9763  t2.0638  1 

b  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  famished  data  for  later  years. 
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Tabls  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continut 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 
SI7ITINGS:  Serge,  tVaatalnKton  milla,  «700. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


Month.              1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

JO.  6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 

1895. 

Jan...        1 

to.  9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 

JO.  9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 

JO.  68: 

Feb 

.68' 

Mar i 1 

.68- 

ADr ' 

.68: 

j^:;:::::::::::::::::::v:::::::::::::. 

.68 

June 

.68- 

July ' 

.68 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 

.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 

.68 

Average.' ' JO.  9100 

JO.  9100 

to.  6825 

J0.68 

TICKINGS:  Amoakeac  A.  C  A. 

[IMce  per  yard  on  the  fliat  of  each  month.] 


Jan . . 
Feb.., 
Mar  . 
Apr.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
Dec... 


Average . 


10.12 

»0.12 

J0.111 

JO.  Hi 

JO.  11 

JO. 

.12 

.12 

.111 

.lU 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.lU 

•111 

.U 

.12 

.111 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.111 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.111 

.12 

.lOi 

.111 

.111 

.12 

.101 

.111 

.111 

.12 

.lOi 

.111 

•  111 

.12 

.10 

.12} 

.111 

.111 

.10 

.12) 

.111 

.111 

.10 

.12} 

.111 

.111 

.101 

• 

JO. 1200 

80. 1175 

80.1150 

80.1181 

10.1084 

JO.  10 

TROUSERINGS:  Fancy  wonted,  weicbt  22  to  23  onnre*. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.    In  1892  and  1893  the  prices  are  for  wool  filling,  and  ft 
1894  to  1901  for  worsted  filling.] 


Jan . . 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 
Apr.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug  . 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
Dec.. 


Average . 


J2.07S4 


»2.0794 

82.0734 

J1.9238 

J1.71 

2.0-»4 

2.0734 

1.9238 

i.n 

2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

l.Tl 

2.0734 

2.0731 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0784 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0731 

2.0731 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.7] 

2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0734 

2.0784 

1.9238 

1.71 

2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.71 

t2.0734  I 


fl.9238  I 


J1.71 


UNDERWEAR:   Slilrts    and    drawers,    white,   all    wool,  ftall-raataloned,  1 

gauge. 


[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

824.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.76 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.76 
24.76 

825.65 
25.65 
25.65 
26.65 
25.65 
25.66 
26.66 
26.66 
25.65 
25.65 
26.66 
25.65 

825.65 
26.65 
26.66 
25.65 
26.65 
26.65 
26.66 
26.65 
26.66 
26.66 
26.65 
25.65 

825.66 
26.66 
26.65 
26.65 
25.66 
25.65 
26.65 
26.65 
2->.C6 
25.66 
25.66 
25.65 

821.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 

21. 

a. 

21. 

a. 

21. 

a. 

21. 

S: 

Average. 

824.76 

826. «» 

826.65 

J26.66 

821.60  1            «a. 

a  No  sales  during  month. 
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Tabm  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 

OliOTHS  AND  CIXyrHING— Continued. 
SmTINGSt  Serse,  Uraablncton  BtUU,  6700. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

1900.         !          1901 

Month. 

tC.614S 

to.  6143 

to.  7608 

to.  7508 

to.  8100               to 

8100    Jan. 

.6143 

.6143 

.7608 

.7808 

.8100 

8100 

Feb. 

.6143 

.6143 

.7608 

.7608 

.8100 

8100 

Mar. 

.6143 

.6143 

.7608 

.7608 

.8100 

81  no 

Apr. 
MAy. 

.6143 

.6143 

.7608 

.7608 

.8100 

8100 

.6143 

.6143 

.7608 

.7608 

.8100 

8100 

June. 

.6143 

.6148 

.7808 

.7608 

.8100 

8100 

July. 

.6143 

.6143 

.7808 

.8418 

.8100 

7200 

Aug. 

.6143 

.7608 

.7808 

.8418 

.8100 

8100 

Sept. 

.6143 

.7S08 

.7808 

.9328 

.8100 

Klflfl 

Oct. 

.6143 

.7508 

.7808 

.9328 

.8100 

8100 

Nov. 

.6143 

.7808 

.7608 

.9226 

.8100 

8100 

Dec. 

1             •0.S143 

to.  6698 

to. 7606 

to.  8106 

to. 8100                to.  8025 

Average. 

TIOKINUSs  Amoskeac  A.  C.  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


to.u 

to.  101 

t0..09 

to.  09 

to.  101 

to.  11 

Jan. 

.11 

.101 

.09 

.09 

.101 

.10 

Feb. 

.11 

.101 

.09 

.09 

.101 

.101 

Mar. 

.09) 

.091 

.09 

.09} 

.11 

.10 

Apr. 
May. 

.OH 

.09 

■.^\ 

(o) 

.091 

.09) 

loot 

.09 

.11 

.10 

June. 

.10 

.09 

.11 

.10 

July. 

.10 

.OM 

.09 

.091 

.11 

.091 

Aug. 

.10 

.091 

.09 

.091 

.11 

.10 

Sept. 

.10 

.091 

.081 

.09 

.11 

.10 

Oct 

.10 

.091 

.08} 

.091 

.11 

.10 

Nov. 

.10 

.091 

.081 

.091 

.101 

.101 

Dec. 

to.  1019 

to.  0975 

■to.  0694 

to.  0923 

to.  1084 

to.  1013 

"Average. 

TROirSERINGSi  Vwtnej  wonted,  weight  22  to  23  oancea. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flmt  of  each  month.    In  1892  and  1893  the  prices  are  for  wool  filling,  and  from 

1894  to  1901  for  worsted  fllling.f 


tl.7966 

tl.796& 

$2.0306 

t2.0734 

$2.2871 

tl.9879     Jan. 

1              1.7955 

1.7965 

2.0306 

2.0784 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Feb. 

1               1.7966 

1.7986 

2.1875 

2.0784 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Mar. 

1.7966 

1.7966 

2.1376 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9879 

^i. 

1.7966 

1.7966 

2. 1376 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9879 

1.7966 

1.7956 

2.1375 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9679 

June. 

1.7986 

1.7965 

2.1875 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9879 

July. 

1.7966 

1.7965 

2.1876 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Aug. 

1.7966 

1.7965 

2.1875 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Sept. 

1.7966 

1.7965 

2.1375 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Oct. 

1.7966 

1.7955 

2.1875 

2.0784 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Nov. 

1.7965 

1.79% 

2.1375 

2.07^ 

2.2871 

1.9879 

Dec. 

j             tl.T966 

»1.7956 

t2.U97 

$2.0784 

$2.2871 

tl.9879 

Average. 

innDBBfVBAR:   SblrU   and    drmwen,   white,  all  wool,  ftall-rashloned,  18- 

Cauge. 

[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


$21.60 

$21.60 

t21.G0 

63.40 

$23.40 

$23.40 

Jan. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

Feb. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

28.40 

Mar. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

28.40 

M^y. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

28.40 

28.40 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

June. 

21.60 

Z1.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

July. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

Au|. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

Sept. 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

28.40 

Ocl 

21.60 

21.60 

21.60 

23.40 

23.40 

28.40 

Nov. 

21.80 

21.60 

21.60 

28.40 

23.40 

23.40 

Dec. 

$21.60 

$21.60 

$21.60 

$28.40 

$23.40 

$23.40 

Avenge 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICED  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continue 

CliOTIIS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

UNDERWEAR:    Sblrta  and  drawers,  wlilte,  merino,  nill-rasbioned,  62  p 
cent  irool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gaag;e. 

[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month, 

1890. 

1891. 

l!-;l-2. 

1893, 

18»l. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Zy-::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$16.65 
16,65 
16.66 
16,65 
16.65 
16,6ft 
16,65 
16.65 
16.66 
16,65 
16,65 
16,65 

$17.55 
17,  .55 
17,  .55 
17.  .55 
17.  .55 
17.55 
17.  .■>5 
17.55 
17,  .55 
17,55 
17,56 
17.55 

$17.65 

17.  .55 
17,  .55 
17.  .55 
17,5.5 
17,  .V) 
17.  .55 
17.  .55 
17,55 
17,  .55 
17,55 
17,55 

$17,55 
17.55 
17.55 
17.55 
17.  .55 
17,55 
17,  .55 
17.  .55 
17..'o 
17.  .55 
17,55 
17,55 

$14.85 
14,85 
14.  &5 
14.  a5 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.86 
14.85 

$14. 
14. 
14. 
14, 
14. 
14, 
14, 
14, 
14, 
14, 
14, 
14, 

AveraKc . 

816,65 

$17.  .55 

$17,55 

$17,65 

$14.86 

$14. 

WOniEN>S  DRESS  GOODS:   Alpaca,  cotton  warp,  32-Iiicli,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  ol  each  month.] 


Jan 

$0,073.5 

$0,07&5 

$0.0745 

$0.0711 

$0.0686 

$0.06 

Feb 

,0735 

,07;!6 

,0735 

.0711 

.0686 

,«" 

Mar 

,0735 

.0735 

.073.5 

.0711 

.11686 

,06 

Apr 

May 

,0735 

.0735 

.073.5 

.0711 

.0686 

,0f 

,07:» 

.0735 

.073.5 

.0711 

.0686 

,06 

June 

.0735 

.0735 

.073.5 

.0711 

.0686 

.0( 

July 

.073.5 

.0735 

.0711 

.0711 

.0686 

,06 

Aug 

.07:!ft 

.0745 

.0711 

.0711 

.0686 

,06 

Sept 

.0735 

.0735 

.0711 

.0711 

.0686 

.06 

Oct 

.0735 

.0736 

.0711 

.0711 

.0686 

.06 

Nov 

.07*5 

.0715 

.0711 

.0711 

.0686 

.o>- 

Dec....:.,, 

,0735 

.0736 

.0711 

,  .0711 

.0686 

.00 

Average . 

$0,073.5 

$0.0735 

$0.0723 

$0,0711 

$0,0686 

$0.« 

WOniKN'S  DRESS  GOODS:  Caabmere,  all  wool,  10-11  twill,  SH-lncb,  Atlan 

inillB  J. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan... 
Feb.., 

Mar I 

Apr I 

Jiiy I 

June ' 

July I 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

AveniK'o 


$0,»»79 

$0,3479 

$0,3724 

$0.3014 

$0.2460 

$0.23 

,3479 

,3479 

,3724 

,3014 

.24.50 

.2! 

,3479 

.3479 

.3724 

.3014 

.24.50 

.Z 

,»179 

.3724 

.8724 

.3014 

.24.50 

.23 

,»179 

.sru 

.3724 

.3014 

.2450 

.2: 

1                 ,:M79 

.3724 

.3724 

.3014 

.2450 

.2! 

.3479 

.3724 

.3724 

.3479 

.24.50 

.Z 

,3179 

.3724 

.3724 

.3479 

.2450 

.2! 

,;M79 

.3724 

.3724 

.3479 

.2450 

.2: 

.3479 

.3721 

.3724 

.3479 

,24,50 

.23 

.3179 

.3724 

.3724 

.3479 

.2450 

.23 

,3479 

.3724 

.3724 

.3479 

.2450 

.23 

$0, 317'J 

SO,  36<>3 

$0.3724 

$0.3247 

$0.2450 

$o.a 

WOniEN'S   DRESS   GOODS:   Caabmere,  cotton   warp,    »-twllI,   4-4,  Atlaa 

nulla  F. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May.";;;!! 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

SO,  1813 
,1813 
,1813 
,1813 
.  1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
,1813 
,1813 

$0,1813 
,  1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 

$0.1764 
.1764 
.1764 
.1764 
.1764 
.1764 
.1813 
.1813 
.  1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.  1.M3 

$0, 1617 
,1617 
,1617 
,1617 
,1617 
.1617 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
,1372 
,1372 
,1372 

$0,1372 
,1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1323 
.1323 
.1323 
.1S23 
.1323 
.i:i23 

10.13 
.13 
.13 

.13 
,ir 
.1." 

.l: 

.13 

.n 
.11 

.11 
.11 

Average . 

$0,1813                $0,1813  1             SO.17.S9  1             80.1495 

$0.1348  ,             90.  U 
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Tabu:  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued, 
CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

VlTDEK'WBABi   Stairta  uid  dravvera,  wlilte,  merino,  ftall-fitaliloned,  53  per 
cent  ivool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauKe> 

[Price  per  doxen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


189«. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

tU.  40 

tl4.4U 

tl4.86 

113.50 

fl4.85 

$14.86 

Jan. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.85 

Feb. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.86 

Mar. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.86 

May. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

18.60 

14.85 

14.86 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.85 

June. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.  as 

13.60 

14.85 

14.85 

July, 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.85 

Aug. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.86 

14.85 

Sept. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.85 

Oct. 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 
14.  te 

13.50 

14.85 

14.85 

Nov. 

14.40 

14.40 

13.50 

14.85 

14.85 

Dec. 

$14.40 

114.40 

$14.85 

113.50 

tl4.86 

$14.86 

Average. 

WOKLEN'S  DRKSS  GOODSt   Alpaca,  cotton  warp,  22-lnch,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


10.0637 

$0.0637 

$0.0687 

$0.0687 

$0.0711 

$0.0711 

Jan. 

.0637 

.0637 

.0687 

.0687 

.0711 

.0711 

Feb. 

.0837 

.0637 

.0687 

.0687 

.0711 

.0711 

Mar. 

.0687 

.0687 

.0637 

.0637 

.0711 

.0711 

M^y. 

.0637 

.0687 

.0637 

.0637 

.0711 

.0711 

.0637 

.0637 

.0637 

.0687 

.0711 

.0711 

June. 

.0687 

.0637 

.0637 

.0637 

.0711 

.0711 

July. 

.0687 

.0637 

.0637 

.0686 

.0711 

.0711 

Aug. 

.0637 

.0637 

.0637 

.0686 

.0711 

.0711 

Sept. 

.0637 

.0637 

.0637 

.068« 

.0711 

.0711 

Oct. 

.0637 

.0637 

.0637 

.0686 

.0711 

.0711 

Nov. 

.0637 

.0637 

.0637 

.0686 

.0711 

.0711 

Dec. 
Average. 

$0.0637 

$0.0637 

$0.0637 

80.0667 

$0.0711 

$0.0711 

W03IXma  DRESS  CtOODS:  Cashmere,  all  wool,  10-11  twill,  38«incli,  Atlantic 

nulls  J. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.1960 

$0.2205 

$0.2673 

$0.3014 

$0.3479 

$0.8234 

Jan. 

.1960 

.2205 

.2873 

.3014 

.3179 

.3284 

Feb. 

.1960 

.2205 

.2573 

.3014 

.3179 

.8284 

Mar. 

.1960 

.2206 

.2573 

.3014 

.3479 

.8234 

^/v. 

.1960 

.2205 

.2573 

.3014 

.3179 

.3234 

.1960 

.2206 

.2573 

.3014 

.3724 

.3234 

June. 

.1960 

.2873 

.2573 

.3014 

.3724 

.3234 

July. 

.1960 

.2573 

.2578 

.3479 

.3724 

.8234 

Aug. 

.1960 

.2673 

.2678 

.3479 

.3234 

.3234 

Sept. 

.1960 

.2573 

.2673 

.8179 

.3234 

.8234 

Oct. 

.1960 

.2573 

.2678 

.3479 

.8231 

.8284 

Nov. 

.1960 

.2873 

.2678 

.3479 

.3231 

.3234 

Dec. 

$0.1960 

$0.2389 

$0.2573 

$0.3208 

$0.8)59 

$0.8234 

.Vverage. 

WO.VBN>8    DRESS    GOODS  i    Cashmere,  cotton  warp,  9-twIII,   4-4, 

Mills  F. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Atlantic 


$0.1127 

$0.1372 

$0.1823 

$0.1544 

$0.1642 

$0.1642 

Jan. 

.1127 

.1372 

.1323 

.1644 

.1642 

.1644 

Feb. 

.1127 

,1372 

.1823 

,1544 

.1642 

.1544 

Mar. 

.1127 

.1872 

.1323 

.1641 

.1642 

.1544 

Apr. 
May. 

.U27 

.1372 

.1323 

.1544 

.1642 

.1544 

.1872 

.1872 

.1323 

.1544 

.1642 

.1544 

June. 

.1872 

.1872 

.1544 

.1642 

.1642 

.1642 

July. 

,1872 

.1872 

.1544 

.1642 

.1642 

.1612 

Aug. 

.1872 

.1872 

.1644 

.1642 

.1642 

.1642 

Sept. 

.1372 

.1872 

.1641 

.1W2 

.1642 

.1642 

Oct. 

.1372 

.U72 

.1M4 

.1642 

.1642 

.1544 

Nov. 

.1372 

.1872 

.1544 

.1642 

.1642 

.1544 

Dec. 

,            $0.1270 

$0.1872 

$0.1434 

$0.1593 

$0.1642 

$0.1585 

Average, 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Oontinii 

CLOTHS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

'WOniEN'S  DRESS  GOODS:  Caabmere,  cotton  warp,  22>tncb,  Bunllton 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnit  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

189R. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Ang 

Sept 

Oct.* 

Not 

Dec 

to.  0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0633 
.0833 
.0633 

W.0633 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 

to.  0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 

10.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 

10.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0769 
.0760 

10.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

Average . 

80.0633 

$0.0833 

JO.  0821 

10.0809 

80.0760 

•0.0 

TVOJUEN'S  DRESS  GOODS:  Caabmere,  cotton  warp,  27-lncb,  Ha 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


illton. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jone 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


SO.  0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 


to.  0980 


to.  0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 


to.  0980 


to.  0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0956 
.095fi 
.09.->6 
.0956 
.09A6 
.0956 


to.  0968 


to.  0956 
.0966 
.0956 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 


I 


10.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 


•0.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.c 


to.  0937 


t0.0907 


•0.C 


IVOaDBN'S  DRESS  GOODS:  Franklin  aacklnca,  6-4. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

VMy".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to. 611 
.6U 
.611 
.611 
.611 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.67 
.6U 

t0.6U 
.611 
.6U 
.611 
.61} 
.611 
.611 
.61} 
.611 
.611 
.61} 
.61} 

to.  61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 

10.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.67 
.521 

t0.S2i 

;62 
.62 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.4ft 

to 

Average . 

to.  5938 

to.  6175 

10.6175 

to.  6056 

to.  4988 

•0.4 

WOOIit  Oblo,  flne  fleece  (X  and  XX  grade),  aconred. 

[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on 

first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

to.  7288 

10.7283 

to.  6413 

•0.6141 

to..'iaoo 

•0.3 

Feb 

.7174 

.T2S3 

.6304 

.6413 

.4891 

Mar 

.7065 

.7065 

.6087 

.6576 

.4566 

i^::::::: 

.7065 

.7065 

.6978 

.6676 

.4565 

.7068 

.6957 

.5978 

.5978 

.4783 

June 

7174 

.6739 

.6087 

.5326 

.4566 

July 

.7174 

.6848 

.6087 

.5326 

.4848 

Aug 

.7174 

.6848 

.6087 

.5217 

.4348 

Sept 

.7065 

.6848 

.6087 

.6000 

.4348 

Oct 

.7174 

.6522 

.6087 

.5000 

.4022 

Nov 

.7283 

.6413 

.6087 

.6000 

.4022 

Dec 

.7174 

.6113 

.6141 

.5109 

.3118 

Average . 

t0.715C 

to.  6867 

to.  6119 

to.  6639 

to.  4448 

•0.1 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PKICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
CIX)THS  AND  CLOTHING— Continued. 

iromEN'S  DBE8S  OOODSt  Casbmere,  cotton  warp,  22-lncIi,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0785 

JO.  0686 

JO. 0686 

JO.  0686 

JO.  0760 

JO.  0760 

Jan. 

.0735 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

Feb. 

.0735 

.0688 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

Mar. 

.0735 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

tS^i. 

.0736 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

.0735 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

June. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

July. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0735 

.0760 

.0760 

Aug. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

.0760 

.0760 

Sept. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

.0760 

.0760 

Oct. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0786 

.0760 

.0760 

Nov. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0785 

.0760 

.0760 

Dec. 

W.0711 

(0.0686 

to.  0686 

JO. 0706 

10.0760 

JO.  0760 

Average. 

ironBN>S  DRESS  GOODS :  Caahmere,  cotton  warp,  ZT-lneb,  Hamilton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


J0.0S33 

JO.  0784 

(0.0784 

JO. 0784 

JO.  0882 

JO.  0907 

Jan. 

.0833 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0882 

.0907 

Feb. 

.0633 

.0784 

.0784 

.07W 

.0882 

.0907 

Mar. 

.0833 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0882 

.0907 

May. 

.0633 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0882 

.0907 

.0833 

.0784 

.0784 

.0633 

.0882 

.0907 

June. 

.0833 

.0784 

.0784 

.0633 

.0882 

.0907 

July. 

.0833 

.0784 

.0784 

.0633 

.0682 

.0907 

Aug. 

.0838 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

Sept. 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0838 

.0882 

.0907 

Oct. 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0882 

.0907 

Nov. 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0882 

.0907 

Dec. 

(0.0821 

t0.a7M 

(0.0784 

JO.  0821 

(0.0882 

10.0907 

Average. 

WOHEN'S  DRESS  GOODS:  Franklin  aacklnKS, «-4. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


J0.42i 

JO.  40 

JO.  451 
.47 

JO.  421 

JO.  62} 

(0.541 

Jan. 

.421 

.40 

.42 

.57 

.64 

Feb. 

.42J 

.40 

.47 

.47 

.611 

.54 

Har. 

.421 

.40 

.45 

.49 

.611 

.54 

Zi. 

.421 

.40 

.46 

.49 

.611 

.64 

.421 

.40 

.46 

.49 

.661 

.64 

June. 

.401 

.40 

.45 

.49 

.661 

.62 

July. 

.401 

.45 

.46 

.49 

.661 

.62 
.62 

Aug. 

.401 

.45 

.46 

.49 

.661 

Sept. 

.401 

.46 

.46 

.49 

.57 

.52 
.54 

Oct. 

.401 

.46 

.46 

.62 

.67 

Nov. 

.401 

.46 

.45} 

.62 

.67 

.641 

Dec. 

JO.  4156 

JO.  4235 

JO.  4552 

JO.  4889 

JO.  6096 

(0.6383 

Average. 

WOOIa:  Oblo,  flne  fleece  (X  and  XX  grade),  aconred. 

(Price  per  pound  In  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


(0.4130 

JO.  4130 

JO.  6087 

JO.  6761 

(0.7609 

JO.  5652 

Jan. 

.4130 

.4130 

.6304 

.5761 

.7609 

.6643 

Feb. 

.4130 

.4239 

.6304 

.6761 

.7600 

.5435 

Har. 

.4130 

.4666 

.6804 

.6436 

.7066 

.5436 

M^y. 

.3804 

.4674 

.6067 

.6662 

.6848 

.5486 

.3696 

.4674 

.6087 

.6870 

.6630 

.5326 

June. 

.8696 

.4074 

.6087 

.6196 

.6196 

.6435 

July. 

.3696 

.6109 

.6196 

.6413 

.6196 

.5435 

Aug. 

.3696 

.5S26 

.6196 

.6630 

.6978 

.5436 

Sept. 

.3913 

.6870 

.6196 

.6789 

.6870 

.5436 

Oct. 

.4180 

.6067 

.6978 

.6957 

.5761 

.6435 

Nov. 

.4180 

.6978 

.5978 

.7609 

.6870 

.5136 

Deo. 

(0.3940 

JO.  4966 

JO.  6150 

(0.6232 

JO.  6594 

JO.  6453 

Avenge. 
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Table  I.- WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contim 

CL<OTHS  AND  CIjOTHING-Concluded. 
WOOlii  Ohio,  medloin  fleece  (one>roiirtb  and  Uiree^elcbtbs  cnule),  aconn 

[Price  per  pounil  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore.  Boston,  New  Yorlt,  and  Philadelphia)  on 

Aist  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894.          1           1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Auk 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.6129 
.6129 
.6129 
.6129 
.6129 
.6210 
.6210 
.6210 
..5968 
.6129 
.6210 
.6129 

$0.6129 
.6129 
..5968 
..'>887 
.5887 
.5887 
.6726 
.5726 
.5645 
.5645 
.5M5 
.5565 

$0.5565 
.5565 
.5484 
.532:1 
..5242 
..5242 
.5161 
.5161 
.5161 
.5202 
.6081 
.5121 

$0.5242 
.5323 
.5363 
.5323 
.4919 
.4435 
.43.\5 
.43.55 
.4113 
.4113 
.4032 
.3871 

...   .  ? 

10.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.8 
.3 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.8 

AveraRc . 

$0.6143  1             $0.5820  1             10.5276 

$0.4620 

$0.3542 

$0.3 

irORSTED  YARNSs  2-40*,  Auatrallan  flne. 

[I'ricc  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

ma' '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

$1.25 
1.25 
I.224 
1.22; 
1.221 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
l.-i2 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 

$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.224 
1.224 
1.224 
1.224 
1.224 
1.20 

$1.20 
1.20 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 

$1.17 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 

$1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

.&5 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.75 

.76 

$0 

Average . 

$1.2263 

$1.23M  :             $1.2175 

$1.1842                $0.9292 

».- 

WORSTED  YARNS:  2-40B,  XXX  or  Ita  equivalent  In  qnalltrt  white.  In  ■■[« 

[I'ricc  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


i 

Jan 1             $1,225 

Feb 1.250 

Mar 1.260 

Apr 1.2.50 

May 1.250 

June 1.250 

July 1.225 

Aug 1.225 

Sept '                1.2.50 

Oct 1.275 

Nov '                1.275 

Dec 1                1.275 

$1,275 
1.3C0 
1.275 
1.275 
1.275 
l.iSO 
1.250 
1.250 
1.2.50 
1.250 
1.2.50 
1.260 

$1,180 
1.180 
1.180 
1.180 
1.150 
1.125 
1.1.50 
1.150 
1. 125 
1.125 
1.180 
1.160 

$1,150 
1.150 
1.160 
1.1.50 
1.160 
1.125 
1.125 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

$1,000 
1.000 
.960 
.960 
.960 
.860 
.960 
.975 
.960 
.800 
.800 
.750 

to 

Average.              $1.2500 

$1.2826 

$1.1663 

$1.0833 

$0.9188 

10. 

1 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CtOreiNG— Concluded. 
IVOOI^:  Oblo,  medlnm  fleece  (one-rourtb  and  tbree-elKbUis  grade) ,  Bconred. 

[Price  per  pound  In  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t&.S3S7 

to.  3226 

to.  4839 

to.  4677 

to.  6887 

10.4677 

Jan. 

.3468 

.3387 

.6000 

.4677 

.6887 

.4597 

Feb. 

.8468 

.3468 

.5000 

.4677 

.6887 

.4516 

Mar. 

.3387 

.3629 

.4768 

.4616 

.5806 

.4436 

^^. 

.3066 

.8790 

.4768 

.4616 

.6645 

.4113 

.2908 

.8790 

.4768 

.4516 

.6484 

.4113 

June. 

.2903 

.3790 

.4768 

.6000 

.6081 

.4194 

July. 

.2903 

.4113 

.4768 

.6242 

.6081 

.4194 

Aug. 

.2903 

.4435 

.4839 

.5242 

.4839 

.4274 

^f 

.3066 

.4677 

.4839 

.5403 

.4697 

.4274 

.3387 

.4839 

.4768 

.6484 

.4677 

.4194 

Nov. 

.3387 

.4839 

.4597 

.6646 

.4677 

.4194 

Dec. 

to.  3186 

to.  3999 

to.  4805 

to.  4966 

to.  5296 

to.  4315 

Average. 

WOBSTED  YABMSi  3-40S,  Anstrallan  fine. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  72 

to.  73 

tl.OO 

tl.OO 

tl.30 

tl.0T 

Jan. 

.72 

.76 

1.02 

.98 

1.80 

1.05 

Feb. 

.72 

.74 

1.02 

.99 

1.80 

1.08 

Mar. 

.73 

.74 

.96 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

Apr. 
May. 

.78 

.74 

.95 

1.00 

1.26 

1.00 

.78 

.76 

1.02 

1.02 

1.22 

1.00 

June. 

.73 

.76 

1.05 

1.06 

1.20 

1.02 

July. 

.73 

.80 

1.09 

1.10 

1.20 

1.03 

Aug. 

.78 

.96 

1.09 

1.15 

1.15 

1.05 

Sept. 

.72 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

1.10 

1.06 

Ocl 

.72 

1.10 

1.06 

1.80 

1.07 

1.07J 

Nov. 

.72 

1.05 

1.06 

1.80 

1.07 

1.10 

Dec. 

t0.72S0 

to.  8517 

tl.0808 

tl.0908 

tl.2050 

tl.OiM 

Average. 

'WOB8TED  YABNSi  S^Oa,  XXX  or  Ita  eqntvaleB*  In  quality,  wblte.  In  akelna. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  760 

to.  700 

tl.060 

to. 960 

tl.360 

tl.000 

Jan. 

.775 

.700 

1.060 

.960 

1.360 

1.000 

Feb. 

.775 

.725 

1.025 

.950 

1.275 

1.000 

Mar. 

.775 

.726 

1.026 

.960 

L2S0 

1.000 

X. 

.775 

.725 

1.000 

.950 

1.225 

1.000 

.800 

.775 

1.000 

1.025 

1.200 

1.000 

June. 

.750 

.776 

1.000 

1.025 

1.176 

1.060 

July. 

.780 

.800 

1.000 

1.100 

1.176 

1.060 

Aug. 

.760 

.860 

.975 

1.200 

1.175 

1.060 

Sept. 

.700 

1.000 

.975 

1.200 

1.060 

1.060 

Oct. 

.700 

1.000 

.975 

1.280 

1.060 

1.070 

Nov. 

.700 

1.050 

.975 

1.300 

1.060 

1.070 

Dec. 

to.  7600 

to.  8188 

tl.0O42 

tl.0708 

81.1938 

«1.028S 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contk 
FUEIi  AND  IjIGHTING. 
CANDI<ES:  Adamantine,  6a,  14-onnce. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  Irom  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Keporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May':;'.:.": 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

10.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

80.08 
.08 
.08 
,08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

SU.08 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

10.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.08J 
.084 
.084 
.084 
.084 
.084 
.084 
.084 

1 
* 

Average . 

80.0600 

80.0800 

10.0800 

to.  0883 

80.0867  1             to. 

COAIit  Anttaraclte,  broken. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^^aV::::::: 

June 

July 

aept'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$3.59 
3.65 
3.51 
3.45 
3.43 
3.47 
8.48 
8.47 
3.48 
8.48 
8.47 
8.45 

$3.47 
3.47 
3.41 
3.40 
3.44 
3.46 
8.46 
3.44 
3.46 
8.47 
3.43 
3.41 

83.400 
3.390 
3.400 
3.410 
3.434 
3.516 
3.844 
8.865 
3.861 
3.802 
3.718 
3.742 

t3.838 
3.774 
8.791 
8.496 
3.485 
8.479 
3.471 
3.483 
3.493 
3.502 
3.489 
8.454 

$3,441 
8.448 
8.440 
3.397 
3.400 
3.397 
8.420 
3.404 
8.408 
3.408 
3.416 
8.427 

« 

Average . 

83.4858 

$3.4433 

83.6152 

83.5628 

$8.4172 

$3. 

COAI<:  Anthracite,  ebeatnat. 

[Average  monthly  Kelling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Hai 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$3.69 
3.42 
3.22 
3.20 
3.30 
3.16 
3.28 
3.23 
8.39 
3.45 
8.48 
8.48 

$3.44 
3.48 
8.45 
8.40 
3.42 
8.42 
3.44 
8.46 
3.48 
8.53 
3.65 
3.64 

$3,280 
8.280 
3.360 
8.460 
8.697 
8.964 
4.013 
4.284 
4.471 
4.606 
4.547 
4.490 

$4,604 
4.477 
4.217 
8.882 
8.879 
8.902 
4.143 
4.201 
4.261 
4.211 
4.196 
4.146 

$4,168 
4.02S 
8.784 
8.561 
8.506 
8.511 
3.646 
8.621 
8.190 
8.182 
8.170 
3.250 

$8 
8 
8 
S 
2 
2 
S 
2 
2 
2 
S 
8 

Average . 

$3.3533  1            $3.4758               $3.9443 

$4.1678 

$3.5416  1            tZ. 

COAIii  Antbraclte,  eca>. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  1.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harlwr.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p:v.:::: 

June 

July 

Nov 

Dec 

$3.69 
3.59 
3.62 
3.65 
3.54 
3.61 
8.62 
3.61 
3.61 
3.76 
3.75 
3.72 

$3.77 
3.76 
8.67 
8.66 
3.63 
8.67 
8.69 
8.75 
8.75 
3.83 
3.96 
8.88 

$3,560 
8.430 
8.720 
8.780 
3.748 
8.924 
4.016 
4.226 
4.322 
4.401 
4.361 
4.386 

$4,086 
4.252 
8.847 
3.684 
3.660 
8.631 
8.707 
8.921 
8.890 
8.872 
8.867 
3.817 

$3,786                 «3 
3.769                   S 
3..W                   3 

3.328  S 
8.816                   S 

8.329  2 
8.299,                 2 
8.307                   2 
8.225  '                 2 
3.260                   2 
3.249                   2 
8.235                   S 

Average. 

$8.6142 

$3.7608 

$3.9803 

$3.8520 

(3.3908               n. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEL  AND  UGHTING. 

CANOIiBSi  AdamaiiiUBe,  6s,  14-oance. 

[Fiiee  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


,     lan. 

tm. 

IMS. 

1899. 

1900.        '           1901. 

Month. 

t0.08i 

10.08 

to.  06 

10.06 

t0.06i                to 

11 

Jan. 

.081 

.09 

.06 

.06 

11 

Feb. 

.OBt 

.0» 

.06 

.06 

11 

Har. 

.oet 

.0» 

.06 

.06 

n 

^i. 

.OBi 

.09 

.06 

.06 

.11           • 

11 

■  OSi 

.06 

.06 

.06 

11 

Jane. 

■oei 

.06 

.06 

.06 

11 

July. 

.ON 

.06 

.06 

.06 

u 

Auff. 

.oei 

.06 

.06 

.06 

u 

Sept. 

.0»i 

.06 

.06 

.06 

11 

Oct. 

oei 

.06 

.06 

.06 

11 

Nov. 

.oei 

.06 

.06 

.06 

11 

Dec. 

10.0890 

10.0746 

•0.06IS 

I0.061S 

to.  1069               to.  1100 

Average. 

COAL:  AntbraclM,  broken. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b..  New  York  Harbor.] 


t 

tS.386 

t3.281 

(3.206 

t3.192 

t3.129 

(3.690 

Jan. 

3.387 

8.247 

8.201 

3.166 

8.119 

3.622 

Feb. 

3.415 

3.206 

3.203 

8.179 

8.120 

8.S71 

Mar. 

1               3.168 

8.230 

3.229 

8.126 

3.207 

8.466 

May. 

3.169 

3.287 

8.228 

3.113 

3.208 

8.492 

3.192 

3.236 

8.216 

8.111 

8.217 

8.618 

June. 

1               3.128 

3.280 

8.284 

8.111 

3.206 

8.609 

July. 

8.24S 

8.809 

8.208 

8.111 

8.209 

8.646  1  Aug. 

1              8.296 

8.2SS 

8.231 

8.127 

8.673 

8.643 

Sept. 

1              S.299 

8. 234 

3.200 

8.129 

3.260 

3.621 

Oct. 

1              3.230 

8.218 

8.192 

8.181 

8.688 

8.664 

Nov. 

3.218 

8.208 

8.187 

3.126 

3.322 

3.682 

Dec. 

1        tiaati 

t3.2466 

tS.2108 

t3.1880 

83.2706 

(3.6606 

Average 

OOAIti  AnUiimelte,  ebestnut. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b..  New  York  Harbor.] 


tS.174 

tS.740 

(3.880 

(3.451 

84.001 

t4.442    Jan. 

8.298 

8.710 

8.629 

8.471 

4.004 

4.460     Feb. 

3.306 

3.680 

3.611 

8.488 

3.829 

4.466     Mar. 

3.806 

8.817 

8.631 

S.496 

8.687 

8.967     Apr. 
4.066  1  Stay. 

8.309 

8.804 

8.667 

8.664 

8.686 

8.489 

3.806 

3.646 

8.676 

8.827 

4.164  1  June. 

3.  MB 

3.802 

3.668 

8.613 

8.643 

4.249  ,  July. 

S.797 

8.808 

8.673 

8.614 

8.629 

4.848  '  Aug. 

8.818 

3.806 

8.484 

8.719 

8.76« 

4.446  !  Sept. 

8.883 

8.813 

8.452 

8.869 

4.363 

4.453     Oct. 

3.980 

8.666 

8.466 

8.928 

4.442 

4.453     Nov. 

8.822 

3.424 

8.463 

3.978 

4.333 

4.461  1  Dec. 

t8.6661 

(3.7366 

(3.6626 

(3.6468 

83.9166 

84.3270  1     Average 

1 

OOAItt  Antbraclte,  egK* 

[ATerage  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b..  New  York  Harbor.] 


».crn 

(3.761 

(3.668 

(3.311 

(3.481 

83.978 

Jan. 

8.281 

8.791 

8.692 

3.291 

3.666 

4.1.16 

Feb. 

8.819 

8.818 

8.711 

3.283 

3.401 

4.139 

Mar. 

8.322 

8.819 

8.717 

8.302 

3.463 

3.703 

iS^i. 

>.>Z1 

8.821 

8.707 

3.302 

3.467 

3.813 

8.417 

8.882 

8.706 

8.281 

3.447 

3.902 

June. 

8.820 

8.888 

8.716 

8.296 

8.460 

4.004 

July. 

s.<n 

8.831 

8.657 

8.810 

8.464 

4.107     Aug. 

S.868 

3.826 

8.686 

8.894 

8.742 

4.226  1  Sept 

8.908 

8.840 

8.470 

8.680 

3.716 

4.219  1  Oct. 

8.915 

8.780 

8.4U 

8.877 

8.943 

4.219  ,  Nov. 

8.867 

8.821 

8.813 

8.680 

8.898 

4.212 

Dec. 

tt.6490 

(8.7986 

(8.6998 

(8.8714 

(3.6843 

84.0666 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  J901— Con 
FUEL  AJVD  LIGHTING— Continued. 
COilJL:  Anthracite,  stove. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Month. 

1890 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$3.86 
3.76 
3.59 
3.58 
-3.52 
3.54 
3.59 
3.62 
3.76 
3.79 
3.94 
3.99 

$4.11 
3.99 
3.80 
3.67 
3.67 
3.71 
3.71 
3.74 
3.80 
4.00 
4.05 
4.00 

$3.T20 
3.560 
3.710 
3.800 
3.879 
4.062 
4.172 
4.418 
4.605 
4.669 
4.627 
4.616 

84.576 
4.561 
4.071 
8.953 
3.904 
3.913 
4.119 
4.289 
4. -235 
4.256 
4.239 
4.201 

$4,157 
4.032 
3.847 
3.566 
3.507 
3.545 
3.551 
3.579 
3.336 
3.283 
3.400 
3.402 

Average. 

$3.7108 

$3.8542 

84.1532 

$4.1931 

83.6003 

COAL:  Bituminous,  (ieorgc*  Creek. 

[Price  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 


81.00 
1.00 
.90 
.85 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.90 
.90 


80.8625  I 


$0.80 
.80 
.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


8).  9500 


$0.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 


80.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.95 
.95 
.95 
.95 
.95 


$0.9000 


$0.9208 


$0.«5 
.95 
.95 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 


$0.8208 


COAL:  Bituminous, Ueorges  Creek. 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$3.10 
3.10 
3.05 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


$2.9875 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
2.971 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


$3.0313 


82.971 
2.971 
2.971 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 


82.9313 


82.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.96 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 


$2.9500 


83.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 


82. 7375 


a  No  business,  owing  to  slrilce. 
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Tabia  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

PUEIj  and  lilGHTlNG— Continued. 

CO  Ala  t  Antbraelte,  stove. 

[AveniTS  monthly  selltns  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t3.2S» 

«3.995 

•3.729 

».663 

>t.063 

»t.460 

Jan. 

3.439 

3.993 

3.874 

8.542 

4.014 

4.460 

Feb. 

8.S61 

4.064 

3.891 

3.621 

3.S» 

4.463 

Mar. 

3.566 

4.064 

3.896 

8.560 

8.717 

3.962 

^i. 

S.566 

4.060 

3.947 

3.627 

3.718 

4.060 

S.78S 

4.060 

3.926 

3.646 

3.670 

4.137 

June. 

■  3.881 

4.066 

8.907 

8.670 

8.667 

4.236 

July. 

4.046 

4.060 

3.828 

3.682 

8.666 

4.330 

Aug. 

4.062 

4.066 

8.734 

3.803 

3.866 

4.442 

Sept. 

4.088 

4.063 

3.662 

3.909 

4.348 

4.456 

Ort. 

4.216 

8.942 

3.616 

3.9S0 

4.422 

4.462 

Nov. 

4.083 

8.772 

3.667 

8.983 

4.343 

4.452 

Dec. 

•3.7942 

•4.0146 

•3.7978 

•3.7047 

•3.9451 

•4.S224 

Average. 

COAlii  Bttninlnoiia,  Georgea  Creek. 

[Price  per  too  at  the  mine  on  the  flret  of  each  month.] 


•0.75 

•0.96 

SO.  80 

•1.05 

•1.06 

•1.80 

Jan. 

.75 

.96 

.80 

1.06 

1.05 

1.S5 

Feb. 

.76 

.90 

.80 

1.05 

1.05 

1.80 

Mar. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1. 00 

a 

1.80 

X. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

a 

1.80 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

a 

1.80 

June. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

a 

1.80 

July. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

LOO 

a 

1.30 

Aug. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

a 

1.30 

Sept 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

1.35 

1.80 

Oct. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

1.36 

1.50 

Not. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

1.36 

1.50 

Dec. 

•0.9000 

•0.8333 

•0.9126 

•1.0126 

•1.2000 

•1.8876 

Average. 

COAIat  BUominons,  Cieorges  Creek. 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•2.56 

•2.70 

•2.40 

•2.10 

•2.90 

•2.76 

Jan. 

2.66 

2.50 

2.40 

2.10 

3.00 

2.76 

Feb. 

2.55 

2.60 

2.40 

2.10 

3.00 

2.75 

Mar. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

ai 

2.86 

^'f 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

a 

2.85 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

a 

2.85 

J<uie. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

a 

2.85 

July. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

a 

2.86 

Aug. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

(Oi 

2,85 

^t 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

2.85 

2.85 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

2.86 

8.40 

Nov. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

2.86 

3.60 

Dec. 

i              •2.6026 

•2.4417 

•2.1760 

•2.7000 

•2.9083 

•2.9260 

Average. 
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388  BTTLLETIN   OP  THE   D£PABTMENT   OF  LABOB. 

Table  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Oontimied. 
PTIBIi  AND  UGHTING— Continned. 

€OAI<i   Bltumlnons,  PtUsbniv  (Yoagtalacli«Br)> 

[Price  per  btuhel  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  Cincinnati,  afloat;  qaotatlons  from  the  annnal  reports 
of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr.. 


Majr. 


Jane. 


July. 


Aug . 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov  , 


Dec.. 


Average 


10.061 
.06t 
.061 
.061 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.061 
.061 
.061 
.061 


.061 

.061 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.08 


.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.061 


.061 
.061 
.061 
.061 


.061 
.06} 
.07 
.07 
.07 


to.  0664 


1891. 


to.  07 
.07 
.061 
.061 


.061 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.07 

.07 

.07 

-07! 

.07. 

.071 

.071 

.07} 

.071 


.08 
.08 
.081 
.081 


.081 
.081 
.08 


.08 


.08 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.081 

.061 

.09 

.09 


.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 


.08 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 


to.  0789 


1892. 


to.  071 
.071 
.071 
.071 


.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.061 

.061 

.061 


to.  061- 


.061- 
.061- 


.061 
.061 
.061 
.061 
.061 
.06} 
.06} 
.061 
.06} 


.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 


.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 
.071 


.08 

.08 
.06 
.061 


.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.08 
.08 


to.  0719 


1893. 


to.  08 


(<»; 


.08} 
.08} 
.08} 


(o) 


121 


.071 


.07 
.061 
.061 
.061 


to.  0768 


1894. 


to.  06  -to.  061 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06}-    .06 

.06}-    .06 

.06}-    .06 

.061-     06} 


.061-  .06} 

.061-  .06} 

.061-  -06} 

.061-  .06} 


<«; 


1896. 


(«) 

(o) 


to.  06 
.06  I 
.06 
.06 
.06} 
-®1 


.06 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.061 

.06 

.06 


.061 
.061 
.061 


(a) 


.06 
.06 
.06 


to.  0634 


«) 
(a 
(o) 
(0) 
(o) 


l") 


to.  0600 


aNo  quotation  for  week. 
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Tabu  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

PUEIi  AND  UGHTING— Continued. 

OOAItt   Bltiuiilitoa»i  PlUabiuv  (YonglUoKlienr). 

[Prtoe  per  bndiel  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  dndnnatl,  afloat;  quotatioiu  from  the  annnal  reports 
of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


uw. 

1897. 

i»e. 

18M. 

ISOO. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  06 

10.051 

$0,051 

80.041-W.05J 

10.071 

(0.071 

Jan. 

.06 

ia 

.051 

.041-    -O^ 

.071 

.08 

.06 

(a 

.051 

.041-    .05} 

»0.071-    .OS 

.08 

.06 

(o 

.051 

.041-    -051 

.08 

.08 

.041-     051 
.041-    .051 

.08 

.08 

.06" 

(a 

"051 

.071 

.071  Feb. 

.06 

") 

.051 

.041-    .051 

.071 

.071 

.06 

a 

.051 

.05 

.071 

.07ll 

.06 

a 

S0.05  -    .05) 

.041-    .05 

.071 

.071 

.06» 

(0 

.05 

.041 

.071 

.07ll  Har. 

.OU 

o 

.06 

.041-    .041 

.071 

.071 

.06» 

a 

.05 

.041-    .041 

.071 

.071 

•S* 

a 

.05 

.041-    .041 

.071 

.071 

.051 
•Si 

I 

.06 
.05 

""""."64i^""."64i 

.'071 

.'671 

Apr. 

.OM 

a 

.051 

.041 

.071 

.071 

.061 

a 

.061 

.041 

.071 

.071 

.ON 

s 

.06 

.041 

.071 

.071 

.071 

."o« 

a 

."oi" 

.041 

."07 

.071 

Hay. 

.061 

a 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.071 

.061 

0. 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.071 

.OM 

a 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.071 

I 

.06 
.06 

.041 
.041 

.07 
.07 

June 

.oji 

."071 

.061 

a 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.071] 

.061 

1 

a) 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.07ll 

.061 

a 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.071 

.061 

•5t! 

°i 

"oe" 

."mi 

.'071 

.'071 

Jnly. 

.061 

a) 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.07 

.061 

a) 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.07 

.06J 

a) 

.06 

.041 

.07 

.07 

a 

.07 
.07 

.071 

.051 

A 

"oe" 

"oil 

.07l'  Aug. 

.05J 

") 

.06 

.061 

.07 

.VI  1 

.05f 

»< 

.05} 

.061 

.07 

.07 

-05» 

a 
a 

.051 
.051 
.061 

.061-    .07 
.061-    .07 
.061-    .07 

.07 

.07 

.061 

a 

! 

'.m 

'.in 

Sept. 

.051 

a 

.051 

.061-    .07 

.071 

.07 

.051 

a 

.051 

.061-    .07 

.071 

.07 

.061 

a 
a 
a 

.051 

.061-    .07 

.071 

"    .07 

.'061 

.....^...„. 

.'07 

.'071 

Oct. 

.061 

a 

.061 

.061-    .07 

.07 

.071 

■S5* 

a 

.061 

a) 

.07 

.071 

.051 

a) 

.061 

.07 

.071 

a 

a 

.07 
.07 

.071 
.071 

."061 

5"J 

.'061 

a 

Not. 

•2S» 

5") 

.06 

a 

.07 

•OTl 

.061 

(a 

.05 

a 

.071 

.071 

.061 

.Obi 
.051 

•S5* 

.05 
.05 
.05 

(<■ 

.071 

.071 

.061 

\a 

.'071 

.'071 

Dec. 

.061 

.051 

.06 

a 

.071 

.071 

.061 

.061 

.051-    .06 

.071 

.071 

.071 

•ss* 

10.061-    .061 

.05 

.071 

.071 

10.061-    .071 

.061 

.061-    .071 

1             10.0678 

« 

).oe7o 

10.0665 

SO.  0631 

10.0762 

I0.07S2 

Average. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continu 

FUEIi  AND  lilGHTING— Continued. 
OOKB:  OonnelUrrlUe,  ftuiutce. 

[Price  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  at  the  ovena  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  bom  the  IT.  8.  Oeolof 

Survey.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

18K. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

i^&y".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

»1.75 
1.75 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 

51.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.86 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 

n.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

$1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.05 

$0.96-$!.  00 

.95 

1.00 

.92 

.92 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15-2.00 

1.90-1.40 

1.00 

1.01 

1.00 

$1 

Average . 

■ 

«2.0e33 

$1.8760 

»1.808S 

$1.4792 

$1.0683 

$1.! 

MATCHES:  Parlor,  domesUr. 

[Price  per  gross  of  boxes  (200b)  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  th 

MerchanU'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

i£V::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 
1.76 

$1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 

$1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

$1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 

$1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1-76 
1.76 
1.76 
L75 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60, 
1.60 
1.60 

$ 

Average. 

$1.9583 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.0667 

$1. 

PE-rBOLErm  Cmde. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  pipe-line  certificates  January,  1890,  to  January.  189c 
Pennsylvania  crude  at  wells  February,  1895,  to  December,  1901;  quotations  from  Stowell's  Petn 
Reporter,  January,  1890.  to  September,  1901,  and  from  reports  made  by  Miss  Belle  Hill,  of  the 
Oeologlcal  Survey,  October  to  December,  1901.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May"'.;.'." 

June 

July 

Aug 

S^r.::;:::: 

Nov 

Dec 

$1,051 

1.061 

.90 

.82 
.88 
.89 
.89 
.89 
.81 
.80 
.72 
.67 

$0.74} 
.78 
.74 
.71 
.69 
.68 
.66 
.64 
.68J 
.60J 
.581 
.69{ 

$0.62 
.60 
.57 
.57 
.67 
.64 
.62 
.66 
.541 
.511 
.52 
.531 

$0.6Si 

1 

.681 
.701 

:7l| 

$0.7»» 

■.^ 
.84J 

.86 

:ii 

.83 
.83 

.83 
.914 

H 
1 
1 

Average. 

$0.8680 

$0.6697 

$0.6664 

$0.6399 

$0.8389 

$1 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FTTEIi  ANJ)  MGHTrNG— Continued. 

OOKEi  Connellarllle,  (tanuice. 

[Price  per  ton  t.  o.  b.  at  the  ovens  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  IT.  S.  Oeolo^cal 

Survey.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«.76-»2.00 

tl.75-«2.00 

$1.75 

SI.  60 

$2.75-«3.e0 

$1.75-$2.00 

Jan. 

1.75-2.00 

1.75-  2.00 

1.76 

1.60 

2.75-  3.80 

1.76-2.00 

Feb. 

1.75-2.00 

1.60-  1.75 

1.75 

$1.60-1.76 

3.28-  4.25 

1.75-  2.00 

Mar. 

.1.75-2.00 

1.50-1.60 

1.75 

1.76 

3.26-  4.26 

1.80-2.00 

May. 

1.75-  2.00 

1.30-  1.60 

1.75 

1.76-2.16 

3.00-3.25 

1.80-  2.00 

1.75-2.00 

1.50 

n.eo-  1.75 

2.15-2.25 

2.50-3.00 

1.80-2.00 

June. 

1.75-2.00 

1.60 

1.60-1.76 

2.15-2.25 

2.00-2.60 

1.90-  2.00 

July. 

1.75-2.00 

1.60 

1.60-1.75 

2.25-2.60 

2.00 

1.90-2.00 

Aug. 

1.75-2.00 

1.40-  1.50 

1.60-  1.76 

2.60-2.76 

2.00 

1.90-  2.00 

Sept. 

1.75-2.00 

1.60-  1.75 

1.60-  1.75 

2.60-2.75 

2.00 

2.00-2.26 

Oct. 

1.75-2.00 

1.75 

1.60-1.75 

2.60- S.  00 

2.00 

2.00-2.26 

Nov. 

1.75-2.00 

1.75 

1.60-  1.76 

2.65-3.00 

1.76-2.00 

2.00-2.26 

Dec. 

«1.8760 

tl.6167 

11.6771 

$e.l854 

$2.6468 

$1.9625 

Average. 

mATCHBSi  Parlor,  domestic. 

[Price  per  groaa  of  boxes  (200b)  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the 

Mercliants'  Review.] 


$1.76 

$1.75 

$1.75 

$1.76 

$1.76 

$1.75 

Jan. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

Feb. 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

Har. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

AS'f 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

June. 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

July. 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

Aug. 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.78 

1.76 

1.76 

Sept. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

Ocl 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

Nov. 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

Dec. 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.7500 

Average. 

PETBOIaBUnit  Cmde. 

(Average  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  pipe-line  certificates  January,  1890,  to  January,  1896,  and 
Pennsylvania  crude  at  wells  February,  1896,  to  December,  1901;  quotations  fiomStowell's  Petroleum 
Reporter,  January,  1890,  to  September,  1901,  and  from  reports  made  by  Miss  Belle  Hill,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Sorvey,  October  to  December,  1901.] 


$1.42t 

$0.88 

$0.66 

$1.17 

$1.66t 

$1,194 

Jan. 

liffll 

.90 

.671 

1.16 

1.68 

1.26 

Feb. 

.92 
.85 

.78 
.78 

1.13 

1.68 

1.29 

Mar. 

l>22j 

1.1S 

1.66 

1.2Ci 

fiSV. 

1.151 

.86 

.82 

1.1S 

i:^ 

1.07) 

1.14) 

.86 
.76 

.87 

1.1S 
1.22 

1.06 

June. 

i.oej 

.98 

J:it 

1.181 

July. 

1.06 

.71 

.97 

1.27 

1.26 

Aug. 

1.12 

.691 

1.01 

1.44 
1.60 

iW 

1.261 

Sept. 

1.16 

.em 

1.13 

i:o3 

1.8? 

Oct 

1.16 

.66 

1.16 

1.57 
1.66 

1.80 

Nov. 

.98 

.66 

1.17 

1.061 

1.21 

Dec. 

$1.1789 

$0.7869 

$0.9118 

$1.2934 

$1.3521 

$1.2096 

Average. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEIi  AND  UGHTING— Concluded. 
PETBOIjElinit  Beflmed,  In  barrela,  carco  Iata«  for  export. 

[Price  per  gallon,  New  York  loading,  on  the  first  of  eacli  montii;  quotation!  from  the  Oil,  Faint,  and 

Drag  Beporter.] 


Month. 

1890.          1           1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

18M. 

1806. 

1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.0750 
.0760 
.0740 
.0720 
.0720 
.0720 
-.0710 
.0720 
.0735 
.0740 
.0760 
.0730 

$0.0740 
.0745 
.0750 
.0690 
.0720 
.0690 
.0690 
.0670 
.0630 
.0626 
.0620 
.0646 

JO.  0645 
.0645 
.0640 
.0610 
.0610 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0610 
.0610 
.0690 
.0550 

$0.0540 
.0630 
.0630 
.0646 
.0610 
.0616 
.0615 
.0515 
.0615 
.0615 
.0615 
.0616 

$0.0615 
.0615 
.0515 
.0516 
.0616 
.0516 
.0616 
.0615 
.0616 
.0616 
.0616 
.0616 

$0.0680 
.(fiOO 
.0630 
.0735 
.0825 
.0800 
.0780 
.0710 
.0710 
.0710 
.0710 
.0750 

Average. 

$0.0733  1            $0.0685  1            $0.0609  |            $0.0522               $0.0616 

$0.0711 

PETBOliEIlin:  Bellned,  I60°  Are  teat,  irater  vrblte.  In  barrela,  packace* 
Included  (Jobblnc  lots). 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

«0.10J 

$0.09) 

$0.08) 

$0.07} 

$0.07 

$0.07)1 

Feb 

.lOi 

.09) 

.08} 

.07 

.07 

.07} 

Mar 

.10} 

.094 

.08} 

.07 

.07 

■08; 

Apr 

.10 

.081 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.0»J 

May 

.10 

.08} 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.101 

June 

.091 

.08) 

.08 

.07 

.07 
.07 

.10} 

July 

.091 

.071 

.07 
.07 

.10 

Aug 

.091 

'toI 

.07j 

.07 

.091 

Bept 

.091 

.07} 

.07 

.07 
.07 
.07 

•SI 

Oct 

.09) 

.08  J 

.07} 

.07 

.09) 

Nov 

.091 

.08} 

.07) 

.07 

.001 

Deo 

.09J 

.08} 

.07} 

.07 

.07} 

.09) 

Average. 

$0.0996 

JO. 0879 

JO.  0794 

$0.0726 

$0.0726 

$0.0902 

MBTAI^  AND  IMPIiEMENTS. 
AVGBBS:  Extra,  3-4  Incb. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1804. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May;!'.!;;: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

.  .1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

10.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

$0.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

$0.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 

$0.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1500 
.1833 
.1333 
.1333 

$0iI333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333' 
.1333 
.133S 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 

Average. 

$0.1900 

$0.1900 

$0.1900 

$0.1800 

$0.1642 

$0.1333 
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Tabl«  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEL  ANI>  LIGHTING— Concluded. 

PETBOUBITn:  Beflned,  In  barrel*,  cargo  lota,  for  export. 

[Price  per  gallon.  New  York  loading,  on  the  Unit  of  each  month;  quotations  Irom  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  0800 

to.  0620 

{0.0540 

to.  0750 

to.  0990 

to.  0760 

Jan. 

.0760 

.062A 

.0640 

.0740 

.0990 

.0760 

Feb. 

.0710 

.0630 

.0690 

.0735 

.0990 

.0795 

Mar. 

.0720 

.0665 

.0675 

.0725 

.0960 

.0775 

May. 

.0696 

.0606 

.0600 

.0696 

.0905 

.0725 

.0665 

.0615 

.0615 

.0720 

.0800 

.0690 

June. 

.0690 

.0606 

.0625 

.0785 

.0785 

.0690 

July. 

.0660 

.0575 

.0640 

.0780 

.0806 

.0760 

Aug. 

.0680 

.0675 

.0650 

.0826 

.0805 

.0750 

Sept. 

.0690 

.0680 

.0688 

.0895 

.0746 

.0765 

Oct. 

.0700 

.0640 

.0740 

.0925 

.0745 

.0765 

Nov. 

.0660 

.0640 

.0780 

.0965 

.0725 

.0765 

Dec. 

to.  0702 

t0.0B97 

to.  0628 

to.  0791 

to.  0864 

to.  0749 

Average. 

PBTROIaEVnt  Refined,  I60°  fire  teat,  vrater  vrblte,  In  barrels,  packages 
Included  (Jobbing  lots). 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Faint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


to.  10} 

to.  09 

to.  09 

t0.09i 

t0.12» 

to.  11 

Jan. 

.09} 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.12* 

.11 

Feb. 

.U 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.121 

.11 

Mar. 

.11* 
.10} 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.12 

.11 

l£y. 

.09 

.00 

.09 

.12 

.11 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.12 

.101 

June. 

.09 

.09J 

.09 

III 

.101 

July. 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.09 

■  lU 

.11 

Aug. 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.111 

.11 

Sept 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.11 

.11 

Oct. 

.10 

.09 

■.^ 

.12 

.11 

.11 

Nov. 

.10 

.09 

.12* 

.11 

.11 

Dec. 

to.  1089 

to.  0900 

to.  0909 

to.  1015 

to.  1188 

to.  1096 

Average. 

METALB  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 
AVGEBSs  Extra,  3-4  Inclu 

[Price  each  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t0.I3SS 

to.  1425 

to.  1425 

to.  1425 

10.2000 

to.  1700 

Jan. 

.1333 

.1425 

.1425 

.1333 

.2000 

.1700 

Feb. 

1      .1338 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Mar. 

.1333 

.1425 

.1426 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

May. 

.1426 

.1426 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

.1426 

.1426 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

June. 

.1426 

.1426 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

July. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Aug. 

.I42S 

.1426 

.1426 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Sept. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Oct. 

.1426 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Nov. 

.1426 

.1426 

.1425 

.2000 

.2000 

.1700 

Dec. 

to.  1894 

to.  1426 

to.  1426 

to.  1466 

to.  2000 

to.  1700 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND    IMPIjEMENTS— Continued. 

AXBSt  m.  C.  0,,  Yamlcee. 

fPrice  each  In  New  York  on  the  flist  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

to.  6650 

•0.5650 

JO.fiOOO 

to.  5000 

to.  5000 

t0.46l«l! 

F.-h 

.6650 

.5660 

.5000 

.5000 

.6000 

.4l«U 

Mar 

.5650 

.5660 

.5000 

.5000 

.5000 

.4tKJll 

May';;.;!;; 

.5650 

.6650 

.6000 

.5000 

.5000 

.4600 

.6650 

.5660 

.5000 

.5000 

.4600 

.4600 

June 

.5650 

.5650 

.6000 

.6000 

.4600 

.4600 

July 

.6660 

.6680 

.6000 

.6000 

.4600 

.4600 

Auk 

.6650 

.5650 

.6000 

.6000 

.4600 

.4600 

Sept 

.6650 

.6660 

.5000 

.6000 

.4600 

.4600 

Ott 

.6660 

.5250 

.6000 

.6000 

.4600 

.4600 

Nov 

.5650 

.6250 

.6000 

.5000 

.4600 

.4600 

Dec 

.5650 

.5250 

.6000 

.5000 

.4600 

.4600 

Average . 

to.  5650 

•0.6560 

•0.6000 

•0.5000 

•0.4733 

•0.4600 

BAB  IBONt  Best  reaned. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  In  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  annual  statiHtical  reports  of 
tjie  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

M^y 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.0190 
.0190 
.0185 
.0186 
.0176 
.0180 
.0180 
.0186 
.0186 
.0186 
.0186 
.0185 

to.  0180 
.0175 
.0175 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0168 
.0168 

to. 0170 
.0168 
.0162 
.0160 
.0158 
.0160 
.0170 
.0168 
.0164 
.0167 
.0164 
.0160 

to.  0169 
.0156 
.0157 
.0156 
.0156 
.0152 
.0152 
.0150 
.0150 
.0140 
.0135 
.0135 

•0.0130 
.0125 
.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0125 
.0120 
.0117 
.0117 
.0116 
.0116 
.0110 

•0.0110 
.0110 
.0110 
.0110 
.0U2 
.0122 
.0182 
.0136 
.0144  : 
.0142' 
.0140 
.0137 

Average . 

to.  0184 

to. 0171 

to.  0164 

•0.0160 

•0.0120 

•0.0125 

BAB  IBONt  B«Bt  refined,  nrom  store. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Philadelphia;  qnotationa  from  the  annnal  statistical  reports  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fy-::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.0220 
.0220 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0200 
.0190 
.0196 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 

to.  0200 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0186 
.0186 
.0190 

to.  0185 
.0185 
.0186 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0186 
.0186 
.0186 
.0180 

to.  0180 

.0180 
.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0170 
.0170 
.0166 
.0160 
.0160 
.0165 

•0.0156 
.0150 
.0145 
.0140 
.•0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0126 
.0125 
.0120 
.0125 

•0.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0130 
.0136 
.0135 
.0160' 
.0170, 
.0170  1 
.0160 
.0160 
.0146 

Average . 

•0.0205 

to.  0190  1            to.  0187 

•0.0170 

•0.01S4 

•a  0144 

BABB  WIBE:  Oalvanlzed. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  hundred  pounds,  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.^ 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

|£V::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\::::": 

Nov 

Dec 

•3.8500 
3.9260 
8.9063 
8.7350 
3.4188 
8.4625 
8.6000 
8.6000 
8.4876 
8.5000 
8.2626 
8.2500 

•3.2750 
3.2500 
3.3820 
8.3320 
8.3320 
8.3320 

3.2830 
8.2830 
2.9686 
2.9686 
2.9586 

•2.9686 
2.9458 
2.8850 
2.8260 
2.8125 
2.7660 
2.7760 
2.6900 
2.6626 
2.6750 
2.6500 
2.6,W0 

•2.66 
2.60. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.66 
2.62( 
2.60 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
235 

•2.26 
2.26 
2.80 
2.20 
2.16 
2.20 
2.25 
225 
2.20 
2.16 
2.00 
1.90 

•1.90 
1.90 
1.95 
1.90 
1.96 
2.10 
2.15i 
2.55 
2.85 
Z86 
2.86 
2.00 

Average . 

•3.5665 

•3.2189 

•2.7662  1            •2,5188 

•2.1750 

•2. 2468 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continued. 
METAIiS  AND  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 

AXES:  n.  C.  O.,  Yankee. 

[Price  eacb  in  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month.]  * 


18S6. 

1897. 

1886. 

1890. 

1900. 

1801. 

Month. 

SO.460O 

to.  4000 

to.  3760 

to.  4166 

to.  5400 

to. 4166 

Jan. 

.4«00 

.4000 

.8760 

.4166 

.5400 

.4166 

Feb. 

.4600 

.4000 

.8760 

.4166 

.6000 

.4166 

Mar. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4166 

.5000 

.4166 

^y. 

.4000 

.4000 

.3760 

.4600 

.6000 

.4166 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4600 

.6000 

.4166 

June. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8750 

.4600 

.4600 

.4166 

July. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8750 

.4600 

.4600 

.4166 

Aug. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4600 

.4600 

.4166 

Sept. 

.4000 

.S760 

.3760 

.6000 

.4600 

.4166 

Oct. 

.4000 

.3750 

.8760 

.6000 

.4600 

.4166 

Nov. 

.4000 

.3750 

.3760 

.6000 

.4166 

.4166 

Dec. 

1            to.  4160 

to.  3938 

to.  8750 

to.  4566 

to.  4831 

to.  4166 

Average 

BAK  IKONi  Best  refined. 

[Average  monthly  price  pet  poond  in  PittsburK;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


to.  0126 

to.  0122 

to.  0116 

to.  0112 

to.  0260 

to.  0175 

Jan. 

.0126 

.0120 

.0116 

.0122 

.0260 

.0182 

Feb. 

.0121 

.0120 

.0106 

.0138 

.0280 

.0190 

Mar. 

.0120 

.0114 

.0106 

.0165 

.0245 

.0190 

Apr. 
May. 

.0120 

.0104 

.0106 

.0175 

.0234 

.0190 

.0120 

.0099 

.0106 

,     .0188 

.0220 

.0186 

June. 

.0120 

.0096 

.0106 

.0200 

.0200 

.0175 

July. 

.0120 

.0099 

.0106 

.0228 

.0200 

.0175 

Aug. 

.0120 

.0107 

.0108 

.0260 

.0200 

.0175 

Sept. 

.0120 

.0116 

.0110 

.0280 

.0181 

.0175 

Oct. 

.0122 

.0115 

.0104 

.0266 

.0173 

.0175 

Nov. 

.0126 

.0115 

.0100 

.0250 

.0175 

<0175 

Dec. 

to.  0122 

to.  0110 

to.  0107 

to.  0196 

to. 0215 

to.  0180 

Average 

BAB  IBONi  Best  rellned,  flrom  store. 

(Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


to.  0145 

to.  0140 

to.  0140 

to.  0130 

to.  0260 

to.  0176    Jan. 

.0140 

.0140 

.0136 

.0146 

.0235 

.0175     Feb. 

.0135 

.0140 

.0185 

.0170 

.0235 

.0176  1  Mar. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0176 

.0225 

.0185  1  Apr. 
.0185  1  May. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0126 

.0190 

.0212 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0200 

.0190 

.0186 

June. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0230 

.0180 

.0185 

July. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0240 

.0160 

.0186 

Aug. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0250 

.0160 

.0185 

Sept. 

.0140 

.0185 

.0126 

.0260 

.0160 

.0190 

Oct. 

.0140 

.0135 

.0125 

.0260 

.0175 

.0190 

Nov. 

.0140 

.0185 

.0125 

.0250 

.0176 

.0190 

Dec. 

to.  0140 

10.0131 

to.  0128 

to.  0207 

to.  0196 

to.  0184 

Average 

BABB  WIBEi  GalTaulzed. 

(Average  monthly  price  per  hundred  pounds,  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


t2.024 

tl.90 

«1.90 

«2.06 

t4.18 

t2.96 

Jan. 

1.97J 

1.86 

1.90 

2.26 

4.18 

8.06 

Feb. 

1.96 

1.90 

1.90 

2.62i 

4.13 

8.05 

Mar. 

2.06 

L80 

1.87J 

2.80 

8.88 

8.05 

l^y. 

2.15 

1.80 

1.80 

2.96 

8.18 

8.06 

2.00 

1.76 

1.80 

8.20 

8.18 

8.06 

June. 

2.00 

1.76 

1.80 

8.80 

8.10 

8.05 

July. 

1.S0 

1.66 

1.80 

8.40 

8.10 

8.05 

Aug. 

1.86 

1.80 

1.80 

S.67i 

8.00 

8.05 

Sept. 

1.86 

1.80 

1.82t 

8.771 

8.00 

8.06 

Oct. 

1.86 

1.80 

i.m 

8.88 

8.00 

3.06 

Nov. 

1.96 

1.80 

1.82J 

4.18 

3.00 

3.00 

Dec. 

tl.9e2& 

tl.8000 

$1.8375 

t3.1696 

83.3942 

$3.0376 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS-Continued. 


Birrrs:  Loose  Joint,  cast,  3  by  3  imcb. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  first  o(  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Miy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  035 
.035 
.085 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.036 
.036 
.036 

to.  036 
.036 
.086 
.086 
.036 
.036 
.086 
.036 
.036 
.033 
.033 
.033 

to.  0330 
.0304 
.03W 
.OXH 
.0304 
.0301 
.0301 
.0304 
.0304 
.0301 
.0304 
.0804 

10.0811 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0811 
.0311 
.0811 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 

to.  0803 
.0808 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0803 

to.  0308 
.0292 
.0292 
.0292 
.0092 
.0292 
.0292 
.0326 
.0326 
.0366 
.0366 
.0866 

Average . 

t0.0363  1            t0.0853 

t0.0306  j            10.0311 

to.  0303 

to.  0817  1 

CHISEIiS:  Extra,  socket  Brmer,  l-Inch. 

[Price  each  in  New  YorlE  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

i£V::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

to.  2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

to.  2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
'.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

to.  2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2(KH) 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1800 

to.  1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 

to.  1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 
.1710 

Average. 

to.  2100 

10.2100 

to.  2100 

to.  1983  1            10.1733  1             t0.1710 

COPPER  t  Ingot,  lake. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan to.  146340. 1500  to.  1450-tO.  1475  tO.  1063-tO. 

Fob .142.5'  .1460-  .1500  .106.')-  . 

Mar 1425-  .  14.')0|  .  1400  .  IMO-  . 

Apr 1425-  .1450  .1375-  .1400  .1190-  . 

May 14(W-  .1500  .1360-  .1375  .1195-  . 

June 152.5-  .1.5,50'  .1800 

July 1650-  .1700,  .12S8-  .1300  .1168-  . 

Aug 170O-  .1725  .1200-  .1250 

Sept .17001  .1225  .1160-  . 

Oct ,    .1688-  .17001  .1235-  .12,50,  .1100-  . 

Nov I    .1675-  .1700,  .11.50-  .1175  .1175-  . 

Dec .1600-  .1625  .1113-  .11251  .1200-  . 


1100  to. 

10751  . 

1075  . 
1225 
1225 
1200 

1175  . 

1176  . 
1160  . 
1113  . 
1200  . 
1250  . 


1226-tO. 
1200-  . 
1190-  . 


1060- 
1000- 
097,5- 
0975- 
097^ 
1060- 


1260  to. 

1225  . 

1200  . 
11,50 

1100  . 

1100,  . 

1075  . 

1025'  . 

1000  . 

1000 

1000 

uoo 


1026-tO.  1038 
0963-    .0975,t0. 
09751 


Average . 


to.  1675: 


10.1305, 


to.  1154 


to.  1098 


094O-    .0960 

089O-    .0900 

0900-    .0916 

0910-    .0915, 

09IS-    .0925' 

.0976! 

.0956 

.0950 


to.  1000' 
0960-    .1000 

.oseo 

0936-  .0960 
0976-    .0965, 

.1075 
loot-  .1073, 
1188-  .1200 
1213-    .1226 

.1225 


to.  0948 


.11751 

.loroj 


to.  1079 


COPPER:  Sllee^  taot-rolled  (base  sizes). 
(Price  per  pound  in  New  York  each  quarter,  1890  to  1898,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1899  to  1901.] 

Jan '                 tO.22                   tO.22                   t0.16  '                 t0.16 

Feb i 

to.  16 

tD.14| 

M«r,                             ,    ,             '                                                             1 

Apr 1                   .22                     .22                      .16                     .16 

.14 

.14 

June 1 

July '                   .26'                   .16                     .16 

Aug 

.14 

.14 

.14  1 

8^t :.:.:.... : ;:.:.:::: 

1 

Oct 1                   .22  I                   .16  1                   .16 

KOT 1 1 

.14 

.14 

.is' 

Dec 



1 1 

i 

Average. 

to.  2275  1            to.  1900 

to.  1600 

to.isoo 

to.  1426 

•0.1426  1 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEME:N'T8— Continued. 

BUTTS:  Iioose  Joint,  eaM,  3  by  3  incta. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10. 0846 

10.0326 

10.0292 

10.0292 

to.  0292 

10.0346 

Jan. 

.OSM 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0346 

Feb. 

.0826 

.0328 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0346 

Mar. 

.0326 

.0328 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0346 

^a'v. 

.0326 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0846 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0846 

June. 

.9328 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0346     July. 

.0328 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0100 

.0400 

Aug. 

.0826 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0400 

Sept. 

.0826 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0100 

.0400 

Oct. 

.0328 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0400 

Nov. 

.0828 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0890 

.0400 

Dec. 

10.0329 

fO.0306 

to.  0292 

to.  0292 

to.  0400 

to.  0869 

Average. 

CHISBLSi  BxCra,  soeket  flrmer,  l-incb. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


•0.1800 

to.  1710 

10.1710 

to.  1830 

to.  2200 

to. 2300 

Jan. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2437 

.2300 

Feb. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2437 

.2300 

Mar. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2437 

.2300 

^Jv. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1966 

.2437 

.2300 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1966 

.2437 

.2300 

June. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2487 

.2800 

July. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2800 

Aug. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Sept. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Oct. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Nov. 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2200 

.2487 

.2300 

Dec. 

10.1793 

to.  1710 

to.  1720 

to.  2038 

to.  2417 

to.  2300 

Average. 

COPPER  I  Insot,  lake. 

rPrlce  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


to.  1000 

to.  1150 

to. 1100 

to.  1825-ta.  1350 

t0.1600-t0.1625 

•0.1700  Jan. 

ID.  1000-    .VOb 

.120C 

.HOC 

.1700-    .1725 

.1^ 

.1700   Feb. 

.1113-    .1125 

.120C 

10.1175-    .120C 

.1775-    .180C 

.1625 

.1700|  Mar. 

.1088-    .1200 

.1163 

.1200-    .1210 

.1800 

.1700-    .1718 

.17001  Anr. 
.1700  May. 

.1100 

.HOC 

.1215-    .1225 

.1925 

.1700 

.1150-    .116! 

to.  1100-    .1125 

.1200 

.1850 

.1663 

.17001  June. 

.1160 

.1U3-    .1125 

.1175 

.1826-    .1860 

.1625-    .1660 

.1700,  July. 

.1100-    .1U5 

.1100-    .lUS 

.1150 

.1860 

.1650 

to.  1650-    .1700'  Aug. 

.1038-    .1063 

.1126 

.1225-    .1238 

.1860 

.1663 

.1650,  Sept. 

.1075 

.1125 

.1225-    .1238 

.1838-    .1860 

.1663-    .1688 

.1650'  Oct. 

.1088-    .HOC 

.HOC 

.1250-    .1286 

.1700 

.1675 

.1685-    .1700;  Nov. 

.1150 

.1075-    .108» 

.1266-    .1280 

.1700-    .1726 

.1700 

.1650-    .1700 

Dec. 

•0.1097               to.  1132 

tO.UM 

to.  1767 

to.  1661 

to.  1687 

Average 

COPPBKt  Sbeet,  bot-rolled  (base  slzea). 
[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  each  quarter,  1S90  to  1838,  and  on  the  flnt  of  each  month,  1899  to  1901.] 


j                  •0.131 

to.  16 

to.  14 

t0.16t 
.21* 
.2U 

:§{ 
:i{ 
:i| 
:il 

.221 

t0.22i 
.204 
.20t 
.20 

•s 

.20 
.20J 
.201 

.20 
.20 
.20 

t0.20i 
.201 
.201 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

.isi 

.15i 

.14 

Apr. 
May. 

.15 

.14 

.14 

July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

.15 

.14 

.14 

Dec. 

■••••*                  ^ 

•0.1425 

to.  1463 

to. 1400 

to.  2175 

to.  2067 

to.  2088 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METATjH  and  IMPIiBMBNTS-Continned. 

COPPEBi  Wire,  bare.  No.  8,  B.  and  8.  Ga.  and  Iieavler  (baae  sizes). 
[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  each  quarter,  1890  to  1900,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1901.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.         1 

Jan 

Feb 

to.m 

to.  18 

•0.18i 

to.  14 

to.  12 

to.  Ill 

Mar 

1 

^y 

•m 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.11J| 

Jane 

1 

July 

Aug 

.20 

.16 

.16 

.isi 

.11 

.1211 

Sept 

1 

Oct 

Nov    . 

.20 

.16 

.M 

.12J 

.lU 

T'^ 

Dec 

Average. 

to.  1876 

to.  1650 

to.  1438              10.1850 

to.  1166 

to.  1238 

DOOR  KNOBS:  Steel,  bronse  plated. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  firatof  each  month.] 


FIIiESi  8>Iiicli  mill  bastard,  Nlcbolson. 

[Price  per  dossen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1600 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

(0.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

to.  1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

to.  1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

to.  1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

•0.1600 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100  1 
.210(1  ' 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

Average . 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

•0.1953 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


to.  91                  to 

91 

.91    . 

91 

.91 

91 

.91 

91 

.91 

89 

.91 

89 

.91 

88 

.91 

88 

.91 

88 

.91 

88 

.91 

88 

.91 

88 

to.  9100              to.  8' 

917 

to.  88 
.88 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 


to.  8717 


to.  87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.83 


to.  8667 


to.  83 
.83 


.83 
.83 


.83 
.83 


to.  8300 


•0.83  i 
.83  ' 
.81  ! 
.81 
.81  I 
.81  ! 
.81  I 
.81  ' 
.81  , 
.81  I 
.81  , 
.81 


•0.8133 


HAJdinEBSi  naydoleNo.  H. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Nov 

Deo 

•0.3600 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.8600 
.3600 
.8600 
.3600 
.8600 
.RfiOO 
.3500 
.8600 

t0.3600 
.8600 
.8500 
.3500 
.3600 
.8500 
.3600 
.3500 
.3500 
.8500 
.8600 
.3600 

10.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
<3500 
.8500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 

to.  3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.8500 
.3500 
.8600 
.3500 
.8500 
.3500 
.3500 

to.  3600 
.8600 
.3500 
.3600 
.3500 
.3600 
.8500 
.8500 
.3600 
.8500 
.3600 
.8600 

•O.SJiOO 
.8600 
.8600 

.S5ai 

.3500  : 

.850U 

.8500 

.saon 

.3900 
.8S00 

.ssoo 

.3800 

Average . 

$0.8800 

to.a'iao 

W.8600 

to.  3500 

to.  8500 

•0.S&3A   ; 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METAIiS  AND  IMPIiiaiENTS— Continued. 

OOPPBB:  IVtre,  bare,  No.  8,  B.  and  8i  Ga.  and  beavler  (base  slBea). 
[Price  perpoand  In  New  York  each  qoMter,  1890  to  1900,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1901.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t0.1Si 

10.14 

to.  18 

•0.16 

•0.18* 

•0.17 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.171 
.171 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.13t 

.14 

.14 

.20 

.18* 

X 

^ 

.14 

.18* 

.14 

.19 

.17* 

JtUy. 

Nov. 

.184 

.13* 

.14 

.19 

.17* 

Dec. 

t0.13S< 

to.  1875 

to.  1875 

t0.182& 

to.  1800 

to.  1816 

Average. 

DOOK  KNOBS:  Steel,  bronze  plated. 

[Price  per  pair  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


to.  2100 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1900 

Jan. 

.2100 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

Feb. 

.16*0 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

Mar. 

.16(0 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

t£^i. 

.IMO 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

.1680 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

Jane. 

.IMO 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

July. 

.1680 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

Aug. 

.1680 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

Sept. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

Oct. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

.1900 

Not. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

.1900 

Deo. 

to.  1738 

10.1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1660 

to.  1818 

to.  1900 

Avenge. 

FIIiES:  8-lneb  mill  baatard,  Nlebolaon. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


to.  81 

to.  77 

to.  84 

•0.82 

•1.10 

•1.06 

Jan. 

.78 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

Feb. 

.78 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

Mar. 

.78 

.77 

.82 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

iS^i. 

.78 

.77 

.82 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

.78 

.77 

.82 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

June. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

July. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

Aug. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.04 

1.07 

1.06 

Sept. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.04 

1.07 

1.06 

Oct 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.07 

1.06 

Nov. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.07 

1.06 

Dec. 

to.  7776 

to.  8060 

80.8260 

to.  9868 

•1.0900 

•1.0600 

Average. 

HAHUIKKSi  naydole  No.  1*. 

[Prioe  each  In  New  York  on  the  first  ot  each  month.] 


•0.8800 

•0.8800 

•0.8800 

•0.3600 

•0.4000 

-•0.4238 

Jan. 

.8800 

.8800 

.3800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4238 

Feb. 

.3800 

.8800 

.3600 

.3600 

.4200 

.4238 

Mar. 

.8800 

.3800 

.8600 

.3600 

.4200 

.4238 

^.v. 

.3800 

.3800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4233 

.4238 

.8800 

.3800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4288 

.4283 

June. 

.1800 

.3800 

.8600 

.4000 

•    .4288 

.4238 

July. 

.8800 

.3800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4288 

.4233 

Aug. 

.1800 

.3800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4283 

.4238 

Sept. 

.1800 

.8800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4283 

.4233 

Oct. 

.1800 

.3800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4288 

.4288 

Nov. 

.8800 

.3800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4288 

.4233 

Dec. 

•0.3800 

•0.3800 

»0.i«!SS 

»0.!W«7 

10.4189 

•0.4238 

Average. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  rMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 


IiEADi  P1k«  common^  domeMle. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

IO.Oe86-«0.0390 
.0380-  .0386 
.0386-    .0395 

.0886 
.0403-  .0410 
.0426-  .0430 
.0460-    .0463 

.0440 
.0470-  .0483 
.0638-    .0640 

.0525 
.04«0-    .0470 

tO.(H26-tO.O(50 
.0430-    .013.S 

.0430 
.043a-    .04:« 

.0425 
.0446-  .04,50 
.0448-  .0460 
.(M40-    .0446 

.04.50 
.0488-  .0455 
.0410-    .0416 

.0420 

to.  0405 

so.otia-  .0415 

.0416-    .0120 
.0450 
.0426-    .0433 
.0123-    .0425 
.0420-    .042.5 
.0418-    .0415 
.(M15-    .<M18 
.0400-    .0405 
.0385-    .0390 
.0375 

to.  0385 
t0.038&-    .0395 

.0395 
.040&-  .0410 
.0396-  .0408 
.0875-  .0893 
.0356-    .0360 

.0336 
.0875-  .0385 
.0370-    .0875 

.0340 
.0330-    .0840 

tO.OS2S-«0.038o|             t0.030^ 

.03a5t0.0318-    .0315 

.0330                   .0310 

.0810     .0310-    .0313 

.0S3S-    .0345     .0308-    .0310 

.0326-    .0330     .0325-    .OSK) 

.0338-    .0340     .0326-  .0330 

.0360-    .0365     .0a56-    .0360 

.0325-    .0330     .0346-    .03.^ 

.0315-    .031S     .0330-    .0335 

.0313                   .0330 

.0810-    .0318      .0330-    .033.=' 

ATerage . 

to.  0440 

to.  0137                to.  0413 

1 

to.  0374 

t0.0381|               t0.082i; 

LEAD  PIPE. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p-: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

t4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
6.00 
5.60 
6.60 
6.80 
6.40 
6.40 
6.00 

t6.80 
6.80 
5.80 
5.80 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
5.60 
6.60 
6.20 
6.20 

t6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
6.20 
5.20 
5.20 
6.20 
5.20 
5.00 

t6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

t6.00 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

t4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.M 
4.20 

Average . 

t6.4000 

t5.6000|             t5.l833|             t5.0000 

»4.4S33               KJOOO 

I<OCK8:  CJommon  mortise. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

e::::::: 

Jtme 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to. 0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.08,30 
.08.SO 
.0830 
.0830 

8 

to.  0830 
.0880 
.0880 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 

to.  0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0880 
.08.10 
.0830 
.0880 
.0830 

SO.  0880 
.0830 
.0880 
.0830 
.0830 
.0680 
.0830 
.0800 
.0800 
.0«00 
.0800 
.0800 

to.  0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.owo 

.0900 
.0900 
.0900 

.0901), 

Average. 

to. 0830 

to.  0830 

to. 0830 

to.  0830 

to.  0818 

t0.ttQ3 

NAILS:  Cat,  8«peiiiiy,  Tenre  »md  common. 

[Price  per  lOO-ponnd  keg  on  the  first  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  computed 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  226-231.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 
Apr. . 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug., 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec... 


Average 


t2.60 
2.75 
2.60 
2.40 
2.16 
2.15 
2.25 
2.15 
2.10 
t2. 10- 2.15 
2.10 
2.05-  2.10 


t2.2875 


tl.80-tl.85 
1.80-  1.85 
l.«5-  1.90 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80-1.85 


tl.8333 


tl.80  -tl.85 
1.80  -  1.86 
1.72i-  1.76 

1.75 

1.75 
1.72»-  1.76 
1.75  -  1.80 
1.724-  1.76 

1.75 
1.75  -  1.80 

1.75 
1.671-  1.70 


tl.60 
tl.60-  1.65 
1.60-  1.66 

1.66 
1.46-  1.50 
1.66-  1.60 

1.56 
1.60-  1.65 
1.60-  1.55 

1.46 

1.50 
1.40-  1.46 


$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.S5 
1.65 
1.90 
2.40 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


tl.  758:1 


tl.6813  I  tl.6271 


$1.93SO 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METAIiS  Ain>  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 

UEAD:  PlKi  common,  domestic. 

[Price  per  poand  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t0.(r3tl6-«O.0SO8 

« 

(.naofi 

to.  0370-80. 0373 

JO.  0390-80. 0395 

SO.  0470-80.0476 

to.  0488 

Jan. 

.03(*-    .0813 

80.0305- 

.0815 

.0366-    .0360 

.0465-    .0475 

.0470-    .0475 

.048« 

Feb. 

1    .0323-    .0825 

.08S5 

.0370-    .0375 

.0430-    .0435 

.0470-      0476 

.0438 

Mar. 

.0810 

.038a- 

.OMS 

.036»-    .0370 

.0480-    .0433 

.0470-    .0475 

.043i 

^a^. 

.0305 

.0325 

.0370-    .0380 

.0438-    .0445 

.0470-    .0175 

.0438 

.0900 

.0325- 

.03.SO 

.0380-    .0385 

.0445-    .0450 

.0388 

.0438 

June. 

.OSO&i 

.0370- 

.o;r7ft 

.(M03-    .0408 

.0450 

.0413 

.0438 

July. 

.0285-    .0290 

.0380- 

.a«5 

.0393-    .0398 

.0460 

.0425 

.0438 

Aug. 

.mis-    .0275 

.0395- 

.(Ml(] 

.0406 

.0460 

.0438 

.0438 

Sept. 

.0275-    .0278 

.0420- 

.042S 

.0390-    .0393 

.0460-    .0465 

.0438 

.0438 

Oct. 

.0286-    .02W 

.0390- 

.0395 

.0880-    .0373 

.0468-    .0460 

.0438 

.0438 

Nov. 

.030^ 

.0875- 

.0380 

.0360-    .0368 

.0460-    .0480 

.0438 

.0438 

Dec. 

10.0800 

I0.G85S 

«0.0380 

80.0448 

to.  0445 

to.  0138 

Average. 

LBAD  PIPB. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


t4.a) 

t3.60 

«4.40 

•4.80 

S6.60 

$4,621  Jan. 

4.20 

3.80 

4.40 

5.40 

6.60 

4.76     Feb. 

4.20 

4.00 

4.40 

5.40 

5.60 

4.75     Mar. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

6.40 

5.60 

4.75 

i&y. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

6.40 

5.60 

4.75 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

6.40 

6.00 

4.75 

June. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.80 

5.40 

4.80 

6.20 

July. 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

6.40 

4.80 

5.40 

Aug. 

4.20 

4.80 

4.80 

6.40 

4.80 

5.40 

Sept. 

4.20 

6.00 

4.80 

5.40 

4.80 

5.40 

Oct. 

3.60 

4.80 

4.80 

6.40 

4.621 

6.40 

Nov. 

3.60 

4.60 

4.80 

5.40 

4.62i 

5.40 

Dec. 

KIOOO 

84.3167 

(4.6000 

85.3500 

t5.1208 

15.0479 

Average 

VOCKSt  Common  mortlae. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


I           80.0900 

to.  0833 

to.  0760 

to.  0760 

to.  0760 

to.  0750 

Jan. 

1                .0900 

.0833 

.0760 

.0780 

.0750 

.0760 

Feb. 

.otoo 

.0833 

.0760 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

Mar. 

.0900 

.0833 

.0760 

.0780 

.0750 

.0750 

J&y. 

.0900 

.0833 

.0760 

.0760 

.0750 

.0750 

.0900 

.0833 

.0760 

.0760 

.0750 

.0780 

June. 

.0883 

.0833 

.0760 

.0760 

.0900 

.0750 

July. 

.0H33 

.0833 

.0760 

.0760 

.0900 

.0750 

Aug. 

.0833 

.0833 

.0750 

.0760 

.0900 

.0760 

Sept. 

.0883 

.0638 

.0760 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

Oct. 

.0838 

.0833 

.0750 

.0760 

.0750 

.0750 

Nov. 

.0833 

.0833 

.0760 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

Dec. 

to.  0867 

•0.0833 

to.  0760 

10.0750 

to.  0788 

•0.0750 

Average. 

NAIIiS:  Cat,  S-penny,  fence  and  common. 

[Price  per  lOO-poond  keg  on  the  first  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  computed 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  226-231.] 


•2.60 

•1. 40-11. 46 

•1.20-81.221 

tl.221-tl.26 

•2.60 

•2.05 

Jan. 

2.60 

1.30-  1.35 

1.221-  1.26 

1.40 

2.60 

2.10 

Feb. 

Z75 

1.35-1.40 

1.20-1.25 

1.60 

2.60 

2.10 

Mar. 

2.75 

1.36-1.40 

1.20-1.221 

1.70-1.80 

2.60 

2.10 

^^. 

Z90 

1.30- 1.85 

1.171-1.20 

1.75 

2.15 

2.10 

2.90 

1.85-1.40 

1.171-1.20 

2.10 

2.15 

2.10 

June. 

2.90 

1.80-  1.36 

1.16 

2.10 

2.05 

2.10 

July. 

2.90 

1.25-1.30 

1.15 

2.25 

2.05 

2.10 

Aug. 

2.(0 

1.80-1.35 

1.15 

2.80 

2.05 

2.16 

Sept. 

3L«0 

1.88 

1.20 

2.56 

2.05 

2.15 

Oct. 

2.  to 

1.25-1.28 

1.20-1.221 

2.60 

2.06 

2.15 

Nov. 

l.» 

1.20- 1.2S 

1.171-1.20 

2.66 

2.06 

2.15 

Dec. 

tS.712S 

•1.3329 

tl.l927 

t2.0240 

•2.2600 

•2.1125 

Average 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIjS  and  implements— Continued. 

NAIIiS:  IVlre,  8-penar,  fence  and  common. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg  on  the  flnt  of  each  month  {.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  compated 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  226-231.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.        j 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

t3.35-t3.40 

3.35-  3.40 

3.80 

3.10 

2.80-2.85 

2.75 

2.75 

2.85-  2.90 

2.90-  2.95 

2.85 

2.76 

2.70 

t2.66 

t2. 60- 2.65 

2.60-2.65 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.45-2.60 

2.40-2.46 

2.40 

2.86 

2.80 

2.25 

$2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

zao 

2.25 

$2.16-2.20 

2.20-2.25 

2.26-2.30 

2.20-  2.25 

2.15-2.20 

2.10 

2.05 

$2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.16 
2.16 
2.00 
1.95 
1.96 
$2.00-2.06 
1.96-2.00 
1.85 
1.80 

tl.70 

$1.70-  1.76 

1.66 

1.60-  1.65 
1.60 
1.70 
1.75 

1.70-  1.75 
1.65 
1.60 

1.66-  1.65 
1.60 

tl.42Ml.« 

hm 

i.H) 
l..iO 
1.46  -  l.SO 
l.W 
2.15 
2.65 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

Average . 

t2.9646 

t2.4«67 

$2.1896 

$1.9917 

$1.6521 

•  $2.im 

PIG  IRONt  Bessemer. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May"!;;!;; 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$23.60 
22.66 
20.26 
17.86 
17.56 
19.00 
18.62 
18.10 
18.00 
17.85 
17.00 
16.60 

$15.96 
16.25 
16.60 
16.10 
16.60 
16. 2S 
16.25 
16.00 
16.60 
16.60 
16.16 
15.86 

$15.65 
15.25 
14.76 
14.60 
14.86 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
13.96 
18.90 
14.03 
18.90 

$18.69 
18.61 
18.76 
18.86 
18.61 
18.50 
18.21 
13.08 
12.19 
U.60 
11.46 
U.17 

$10.90 
10.76 
10.66 
10.49 
12.44 
13.16 
12.60 
12.12 
11.68 
11.02 
10.66 
10.81 

$10.06 
10.15 
10.23 
10.69 
11.15 
12.89 
14.14 
16.02 
17.19 
15.77 
IS.  94 
U.87 

Average . 

$18.8725 

$15.9600 

$14.8867 

$12.8892 

$U.8775 

$13.7167 

PIG  IKONi  FoandiTt  No.  1. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Fliiladelplila;  quotations  from  the  annual  statlstica]  reports 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AsBocd»tlon.] 


Jan 

$19.90 

$17.60 

$17.60 

$14.80 

$18.37 

$12.08 

Feb 

19.50 

17.60 

17.00 

14.75 

18.00 

12.00 

Mar 

19.26 

17.50 

16.50 

14.69 

18.00 

U.05 

^;;;!!;! 

18.26 

17.50 

16.00 

14.68 

12.00 

12.00 

18.00 

17.60 

15.95 

14.85 

12.60 

12.06 

June 

18.00 

17.60 

15.69 

16.00 

12.60 

12.60 

July 

18.00 

17.60 

15.06 

15.00 

12.60 

U.80 

Aug 

18.00 

17.60 

15.00 

14.60 

12.50 

13.75 

Sept 

18.00 

17.60 

15.00 

14.33 

12.50 

14.20 

Oct 

18.00 

17.75 

16.00 

14.20 

12.60 

14.80 

Nov 

18.00 

17.60 

16.17 

18.75 

12.60 

14.44 

Dec 

18.00 

17.60 

15.12 

13.75 

12.60 

13.86 

Average. 

$18.4088 

$17.6208 

$15.7492 
KON:  Found 

$14.5167 

$U.6642 

$13.  ion 

PIG  11 

Irjr,  No.  Z. 

[Price 

per  ton  f.  o.  b., 

Pittsburg  on  t 

be  first  of  each 

month;  quota) 

ions  from  the  I 

Jon  Age.) 

Jan 

$1&SO-«19.00 

$I6.75-*ie.OO 

$14.60-$15.00 

$12.00-$13.10 

$11.25-$ll.GO 

ti0Lao-«ia25 

Feb 

19.00-  19.60 

■  15.00-  15.25 

14.60-15.00 

12.76-  13.00 

10.75- 11.00 

9.75-iaODl 

Mar 

18.80-19.00 

16.50-16.75 

14.25-14.60 

1-2.76-  18.00 

10.75-11.00 

9.65-   ».7&. 

t^:v.:::: 

17.50-  18.00 

15.75-16.00 

14.10-  14.85 

12.75-  13.00 

10.60-10.75 

».90-iai5 

1 

16.25-  16.60 

14.75-15.00 

14.00-  14.26 

1176-  13.00 

10.40-  10.75 

10.00-  ia25 

Jnne 

17.00-  17.25 

15.00-15.60 

13.50-  13.76 

12.60-  12.85 

10.76-11.00 

la  so- 10.15 

July 

16.25-  16.75 

15.60-  16.00 

13.25-  18.60 

12.60-12.75 

10.75-11.00 

13.00- 12.  so 

Aug 

16.25-  16.50 

15.  .W-  15.75 

18.25-  13.60 

12.25-  12.50 

10.75-11.00 

12.76-13.00 

Sept 

16.26-  16.60 

15.25-  15.50 

18.25-13.60 

12.00-  12.25 

10.75-11.00 

12.75-13.00 

Oct 

16.26-  16.60 

15.25-  15.60 

13.00-  13.25 

11.75-12.00 

10.75- U.  00 

14.31^  14.10 

Nov 

16.00-  16.25 

16.00-  15.25 

IS.  00-  13.25 

11.50-  12.00 

10.75- U.  00 

14.00-  14.35 

Dec 

16.00-  16.25 

14.75-  15.00 

13.00-  13.10 

11.50-12.00 

10. 60-10).  a 

13.0»-U.» 

1 

Average . 

«17.166S 

$15.3958 

$13.7729 

$12.4896 

$10.8458 

<U.«7» 

i 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901-Contmued. 

METAI/S  ANI>  IMPIiSMITNTS— Continued. 
NAIIaS:  Wire,  S-penny,  fence  »md  eommon. 

[Price  per  lOO-ponnd  keg  on  the  first  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsbiug;  qnotatloDS  computed 
from  baae  prices  published  In  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  226-231.] 


1896. 

1897. 

ISW. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•2.86 

SI.  50-11.65 

«1.66 

n.46 

•3.80 

•2.80 

Jan. 

2.85 

l.«^  1.45 

1.66 

1.70 

3.80 

2.40 

Feb. 

8.00 

1.80 

1.60 

1.96 

3.30 

2.40 

Mar. 

8.00 

1.65 

1.40 

2.10 

3.30 

2.40 

J^y. 

8.15 

1.46 

1.40 

Z20 

2.80 

2.40 

3.15 

1.45-  1.80 

1.40 

2.46 

2.80 

2.40 

June. 

3.15 

1.40 

1.40 

2.46 

2.80 

2.40 

July. 

3.15 

1.85 

1.86 

2.60 

2.80 

2.40 

Aug. 

3.15 

1.60 

1.40 

2.76 

2.80 

2.40 

Sept 

3.15 

1.60 

1.46 

2.90 

2.80 

2.40 

Oct. 

3.15 

1.65 

1.40 

8.06 

2.30 

•2.26-2.30 

Nov. 

1.85 

1.60 

1.85 

8.06 

2.30 

2.20 

Dec. 

12.0290 

«1.4S64 

«.4S76 

•2.8875 

•2.6333 

•2.3646 

Areiage. 

PIG  IKON: 

(Arerage  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotatioiis  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


•11.81 

•10.77 

•10.00 

•11.00 

•24.97 

•18.43 

Jan. 

12.96 

10.72 

10.06 

11.69 

25.00 

14.60 

Feb. 

12.25 

10.67 

10.37 

14.77 

24.90 

16.87 

Mar. 

18.32 

9.91 

10.36 

15.06 

24.90 

16.94 

X. 

12.83 

9.62 

10.41 

16.82 

24.90 

16.70 

12.47 

9.74 

10.42 

18.70 

21.16 

16.00 

June. 

12.12 

9.89 

10.81 

20.46 

17.00 

16.00 

July. 

10.91 

9.64 

10.86 

22.87 

16.07 

16.00 

Aug. 

11.81 

10.04 

10.46 

28.86 

14.19 

16.00 

Sept. 

U.71 

10.70 

10.40 

24.60 

13.37 

16.00 

Oct. 

12.46 

10.62 

10.22 

24.  M 

13.70 

16.31 

Nov. 

11.64 

10.0* 

10.64 

26.00 

13.76 

16.37 

Dec. 

•12.1400 

•10.1268 

•10.3817 

•19.0333 

•19.4925 

•15.9360 

Average. 

PIG  IBONi  Fomidry,  No.  I. 

[Arenge  monthly  prioe  per  long  ton  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  theannnal  statistical  reports 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


•13.66 

•12.76 

•12.00 

•12.12 

•26.00 

•16.06 

Jan. 

13.60 

12.75 

U.87 

13.26 

24.60 

16.00 

Feb. 

18.46 

12.60 

11.76 

16.00 

28.62 

16.00 

Mar. 

18.26 

12.12 

U.76 

16.60 

28.19 

16.00 

Apr. 
May. 

12.88 

11.87 

U.66 

16.60 

22.60 

16.00 

12.75 

11.76 

11.44 

18.62 

20.00 

16.00 

June. 

12.76 

11.75 

U.26 

».87 

17.76 

18.87 

July. 

12.75 

U.75 

U.SO 

21.70 

17.20 

15.60 

Aug. 

12.60 

U.87 

U.60 

23.60 

17.00 

16.60 

Sept. 

12.66 

12.00 

U.70 

28.70 

16.00 

16.60 

Ocl 

12.81 

12.00 

U.76 

26.00 

16.40 

15.76 

Nov. 

12.75 

12.00 

U.97 

!».00 

16.60 

16.26 

Dec. 

•12.9660 

•12.1008 

«U.660e 

•19.3633 

•19.9600 

•16.8683 

Average 

PIG  IBONs  Fonndiyt  No.  S. 

[Price  per  ton  t  o.  b.,  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  bom  the  Iron  Age.] 


«12.73-^13.00 

«1O.76t«1.00 

•10.10410. 25 

•10.25410.50 

•22.76-S23.00 

S14.25-<14.60 

Jan. 

12. 7»- IS.  00 

10.60-10.76 

9.90-  10.00 

10.50-  10.76 

23.00 

14.00-14.35 

Feb. 

1X15- U.  00 

10.25^10.60 

9. 90- 10. 00 

13.00-  18.15 

22.25-22.50 

14.00-  15.00 

Mar. 

12.  •»- 12.26 

10.00-  10.26 

laoo 

15.00-  15.36 

32.40-  22.60 

18.00-  15.28 

JUy. 

12. 60-1X25 

9.76-10.00 

10.00 

14.75-15.00 

21.50 

18.00-  18.75 

1L1»- 12.00 

9.40-    9.80 

10.00 
10.00 

16.75 

19.80-20.00 

14.75-  18.00 

June. 

ILTt-  12.00 

0.60-    9.75 
0.80-    9.75 

18.00-  18.76 

U.0O-  18.80 

14.80-  14.78 

July. 

11.25- 11.  SO 

9.86-  laoo 

19.80-  20.00 

16.60-  16.76 

14.00-14.26 

Aug. 

M.75-  11.00 

9.e0r    9.76 

10.16-10.25 

21.00-21.60 

14.80-14.75 

14.00-14.25 

^'- 

Hi  75-  11.S0 

laOO-  10.26 

10.00 

21.60-  22.00 

13.75-14.00 

14.25 

Mix-  10.60 

10.60- 10. 7S 

10.00 

23.00-  23.05 

13.75-14.25 

15.00-  15.80 

Nov. 

1L<0-U.26 

10.16-10.26 

10.00-  10.26 

28.00-23.26 

18.50-14.00 

16.60-18.75 

Deo. 

•11.7708 

•10.1000 

•10.0271. 

•17.3600 

•18.5063 

•14.7188 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MI:TAX.8  and  IMPIiEMBNTS— Continued. 

PIO  IKON:  Cnty  force,  Sontbem,  coke. 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Cincinnati  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iran  A^.] 


Month.              1890. 

1 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1 
1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^;:::::: 

June 

I17.00-$17.60 
17.00-  17. W 
17.00-  17.60 
14.00-  14.60 
18.25-  18.50 

.  13.75-  14.00 
18.75-  14.00 
18.25-13.1)0 
18.50-18.76 
13. 2^-  18.60 
18.25-  18.80 
13.00-13.25 

J12.50-J12.75 
12. 60-  12. 75 
12.75-  13.00 
9.65-  10.00 
12.75-  13.00 
12.75-  13.00 
12.75-18.00 
12.60-  12.75 
12.80-12.75 
12.60-  12.75 
12.75-  13.00 
12.75-  13.00 

J12.25-J12.50 
12.25-  12.60 
12.00-  12.25 

11.75-  12.00 

11.76-  12.00 
11.75-12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
11.25-  11.75 
11.00-  U.25 
11.25-  11.60 
11.60-  11.76 
11.50-  11.75 

J11.60-J11.75 
11.25-11.60 
11.00-  11.25 
10.75-  11.00 
10.75-11.00 
10.60-  10.75 
10.80-10.78 
10.25-  10.50 
10.00-  10.26 
9. 7&- 10.00 
9.76-  10.00 
10.00-  10.60 

J9.75-J10.00 
9.  .50-    9.75 
9.00-    9.25 
8.50-    8.75 
8.50-    8.76 
8  50-    8  75 

18.25- JR.  .VI 
8.25-    .H..'0 
8.25-    H.Vi  1 
8.25-    8..V>  ' 
8.  75  1 
9  iS 

July 

Ann 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

8.75-    9.00       11.00-  11.25  1 
8.75-    9.00  1                 11.50 
8.75-    9.00                    12.  .W 
8.75-    9.00                   12.50 
8.80-    8.75                   12,60 
8.60-    8.75                  12.25 

Average. 

$14.6000 

J12.6167 

$11.7917 

jio.sse4 

J8.9378             J10.3229 

PLANE8:  Bailer  No.  6. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

J1.42 

J1.42 

»1.42 

$1.42 

$1.42 

$1.30 

Feb 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.80 

Mar 

.1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.2S 

i^—:: 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.S7 

1.23 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

June 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

July 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.37 

1.23 

8e^ ;;!;;;! 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Oct 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Nov 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.2S 

Dec 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.S7 

1.23 

Average. 

J1.4200 

$1.4200 

J1.4200 

$1.4200 

n.8783 

$La417 

1 

amCKRILVBR. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yoric  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationa  from  the  Oil,  Palot,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fyV- 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.69 
.70 
.68 
.68 
.70 
.78 
.76 
.74 
.75 
.79 
.79 
.76 

JO.  70 
.67 
.66 
.61 
.60 
.61 
.61 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.64 
.64 

$0.64 
.60 
.59 
.68i 
.57 
.65 
.65 
.65 

:g* 

.68 
.63 

$0.62 
.51t 
.62 
.62 
.54 
.64 
.64 
.60 
.60 
.62 
.62 
.62 

$0.46 
.45 
.45 

:^ 

.49 
.49 
.49 
.48 
.61 

:\V 

$0.48 
.48 
.48» 

:S* 

.55 
.54 

.sat 

.51 
.68 

.58  1 

Avenge. 

$0.7300 

$0.6288 

$0.6642 

$0.61218 

JO.  4792  1             $0.5133  ' 

1 

SAWS  >  Crosacnt,  Dluton  No.  3,  6-foot. 

[Price  each  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelptiia  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$1.6038 

$1.6088 

$1.6088 

$1.6038 

J1.60S8 

J1.6a8^ 

Feb 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

L60S8 

Mar 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

Apr 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

May, 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

June 

1.6Ui8 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

July 

1.6088 

1.60S8 

1.6038 

1.603S 

1.6088 

1.6088 

Aug 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.8088 

^^::::::: 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.8088 

1.603S 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.80(8 

Nov 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.8088 

Dec 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

Average. 

$1.6088 

$1.6038 

11.6038 

J1.6098 

$1.6088 

$1.0088  , 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MUTAIiS  AND  IMPT.BMENTS— Continued. 
PIG  IBONi  armj  Torse,  Sontbem,  coke. 

[Price  per  ton  {.  o.  b.,  Cincinnati  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qnotationB  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

no.  75 

t9.SO-tl0.0O 

*9.00 

.»9.25 

$19.00.«9.25 

$12.60-$12.75 

Jan. 

9.75 

9.00-    9.25 

8.75 

$10.00-  10.60 

18.75-  19.25 

11.75-  12.00 

Feb. 

»9.75-  10.00 

9.00 

8.75 

11.75-  12.00 

18.50-  19.25 

12.26-  12.60 

Mar. 

9.25 

8.50-    8.75 

$8.50-8.76 

13.26 

18.26-  18.80 

13.25-  13.60 

'^4. 

9.50 

8.00 

8.50-8.76 

13.26 

17.60-  18.00 

12.75-  13.50 

9.  SO 

8.25 

8.75 

14.25-  14.76 

16.75-  17.00 

12.26-  12.50 

June. 

9.25 

8.60 

8.50 

15.75-  16.25 

15.26-  16.60 

11.76-  12.00 

July. 

8.75-    9.00 

8.60 

8.25-8.60 

16.25-  16.50 

IS.  80 

12.00-  12.25 

Aug. 

8.75 

8.60 

8.60-  8.75 

17.75-  18.00 

12.00-12.76 

12.00-  12.25 

Sept. 

9.25 

9.0O-    9.25 

8.75-9.00 

19.60 

11.60-  12.25 

12.75 

Oct. 

10.60-  10.75 

9.00-    9.25 

8,75-  9.00 

19.26-  19.60 

11.25-  11.75 

12.75 

Nov. 

9.75-  10.00 

9.00-    9.26 

8.75-  9.00 

19.00-  19.60 

12.60-12.75 

13.25 

Dec. 

•9.6042 

88.8021 

«8.7188 

$16.0625 

$16.6042 

$12.6621 

Areiage. 

PliANBSt  Bailer  No.  6. 

[Price  each  in  Mew  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


«1.2S 

$1.23 

$1.23 

$1.23 

$1.35 

$1.46 

Jan. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.86 

1.46 

Feb. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.35 

1.46 

Mar. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.2S 

1.85 

1.46 

Apr. 
May. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.28 

1.23 

1.35 

1.46 

1.2S 

1.28 

1.23 

1.23 

1.46 

1.46 

Jane. 

1.28 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.46 

1.46 

July. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.28 

1.46 

1.46 

Aug. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.28 

1.46 

1.46 

^f 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.46 

1.46 

1.23 

1.28 

1.23 

1.28 

1.46 

1.46 

Nov. 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.46 

1.46 

Dec. 

$1.2300 

$1.2300 

$1.2300 

$1.2300 

$1.4142 

$1.4600 

Average. 

itVICKSILVKR. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


$0.63 

10.481 
.60 

$0.61i 

$0.86 

$0.68 

$0.67 

Jan. 

.60 

.62 

.58 

.68 

.67 

Feb. 

.60 

.51 

.63 

.68 

.68 

.65 

Mar. 

.60 

.63 

.63 

.68 

.68 

.65 

Iifiy. 

.61 

.62 

.66 

.67 

.68 

.661 

.60 

.62 

.57 

.67 

.68 

.661 

June. 

.49 

.53 

.87 

.58» 

.67t 

.661 

July. 

.48 

.61i 

.66 

.60i 

•s» 

.661 

Aug. 

.48 

.52 

.66i 

.63 

.674 
.67} 

.661 

Sept. 

.49 

.60 

.63 

.63 

.661 

Oct. 

.49 

.62 

.63i 

.66 

.67) 

.661 

Nov. 

.49 

.6U 

.544 

.671 

.66f 

.66 

Deo. 

$0.4979 

$0.5157 

$0.5425 

$0.6004 

$0.6769 

$0.6629 

Average. 

SAWS:  Crosacnti  Dlmton  No.  a,  e-foot. 

[Price  each  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6088 

Jan. 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6033 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

Feb. 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

Mar. 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

i£V. 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

l.«08S 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

June. 

1.6068 

1.60S8 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6038 

July. 

1.60$8 

1.6088 

1.60S8 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

Aug. 

1.6068 

1.6068 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

Sept. 

1.6068 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

Oct 

1.6068 

1.6068 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

Nov. 

1.6068 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

Dec. 

$1.6068 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

Average. 
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Tablb  I— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Contmned. 

METAX.S  AND  IMFIiEMENTS— Continued. 

SJiirS:  Hand,  Dlaaton  No.  7,  26-Iiich. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1810. 

1802. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Bee 

Nov 

Deo 

«14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 

$12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

«2.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

•12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

•12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

•12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.66 
12.60 
12.(0 
12.60 
12.60 

ATerage. 

•14.40 

•12.  «0 

•12.60 

•12.60 

•12.60  j              •12.60  1 

SHOVELS: 


No>  2t  eaat  ateel,  D  handle,  ■qnare  point,  back  atrap. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p-: 

June 

July 

Auk 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 

•7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 

r.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 

•7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 
7.87 

•7.46 
7.45 
7.46 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.46 
7.46 
7.45 
7.46 
7.45 

•7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.45 
7.4.'i 
7.48 
7.45 

Average. 

r.8700 

•7.8700 

ti.em 

r.tma 

r.4S0O 

•7.4S00 

SIIiVEK!  Bar,  fine. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ounce  In  New  York;  quotatloni  from  the  annual  report!  of  the  Director 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

S^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.97610 
.96668 
.96149 
1.00638 
1.04890 
1.06760 
1.08942 
1.16996 
1.16660 
1.10816 
1.04022 
1.06606 

•1.06660 
1.00621 
.99074 
.98016 
.98366 
.99667 
1.01686 
.99610 
.98240 
.96972 
.96277 
.96689 

•0.93494 
.9U98 
.89907 
.87870 
.88120 
.89430 
.87270 
.84468 
.84010 
.85740 
.86614 
.84000 

•0.84115 
.84880 
.83718 
.8S7S5 
.84061 
.Gl:<02 
.72383 
.74851 
.75210 
.73711 
.70947 
.70260 

•0.68080 
.64664 
.60613 
.64066 
.63610 

.63290 
.64810. 
.66026 
.04222 
.64066 
.G1490 

to.  00736 

.coaio 

.68126 

.•7aa2 

.•77V 
.87440 
.83384 

.cn88 

.67MS 
.88713 
.68648 
.67876 

Average. 

n.nfvfm 

•0.99034 

•0.87662 

•0.78219 

•0.64043 

•0.60268 

SPELTER  1  ITeatem. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotatiow  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jane , 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•0.0645-«). 

.0533-  . 

.0615-  . 

.0496-  . 

.0610-  . 

.0660-  . 

.0668-  . 

.0540-  . 

.0560-  . 

.0670-  . 

.0610-  . 

.0606-  . 


0560 
0686 
0620 
0636 
0625 
0655 
0666 
0660 
0566 
0675 
0616 
0610 


to. 


•0.0664 


•O.OfiWfO. 

.0520 

.0505 
061O-  .0616 
0480-    .0490 

.0490 
0610-    .0615 

.0610 
0490-  .0493 
0600-  .0610 
0488-    .0490 

.0480 


•0.0508 


M6&-t0. 

0460-  . 

0*55-  . 

0460-  ', 

0480-  ! 

0466-  ! 

0446-  . 

0440-  . 

0438-  . 


0470 

0468  to. 

0460 

0460 

#466 

0496 

0486 

0470 

0470 

0460 

0445 

0440 


•0.0465 


•0. 
0430- 
0430- 

0460- 


0S9»- 
0363- 
0866- 

0360- 
0380- 


0436  «0. 0366-«).  6860  •O.  Oe»V40.  ( 

.0435  .0865  .0816-  .1 

.0435  .0385-  .08961  .0820-  .( 

.0430  .03801  .OSaO-  .( 

.0460  .0355-  .OaeOl  .0826-  .( 

.0425  .0846-  .0S6n  .OSTB- 

,0420  .0360-  .(B6»  .098S- 

,0196  .»45^  .OWO- 

.0400  .(1840-  .084H  .0415- 

.0870  .0S4»  .000- 

.0366  .0340-  .WW  .0886- 

0885^  .0386-  .0840  .0846- 


•0.0410 


•0. 


•0. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METAIiS  AND  IMPIiBMBNTS— Continued. 

SAWS  I  Hand,  Dtaston  No.  7,  Ze-inell.  * 

[Price  per  doxen  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


I8S6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1100. 

1901. 

Month. 

«12.«0 

112.  eo 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

Jan. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Feb. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

1Z60 

12.60 

12.60 

Mar. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

AS'f 

12.60 

1Z80 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

.     12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.00 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

June. 

1-2.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

July. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.00 

12.60 

Aug. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Sept. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Oct 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Not. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Dec. 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

Average. 

SHOVELS  t  Ames  No.  3,  cm*  ateel,  D  handle,  Miaare  point,  back  atrap. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$7.46 

$7.93 

$7.98 

•7.98 

$9.12 

$8.12 

Jan. 

7.46 

7.93 

7.98 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

Feb. 

7.46 

7.93 

7.98 

7.98 

9.12 

9.12 

Mar. 

7.93 

7.98 

7.98 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

i^r. 

7.88 

7.98 

7.98 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

7.93 

7.98 

7.98 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

June. 

7.98 

7.98 

7.98 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

July. 

7.98 

7.98 

7.98 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

Aug. 

7.98 

7.98 

7.98 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

Sept. 

7.98 

7.98 

7.98 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

Oct. 

7.98 

7.93 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

Nov. 

7.98 

7.98 

7.98 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

Dec. 

$7.8100 

$7.9300 

r.9800 

$8.6076 

$9.1200 

$9.1200 

Avenge. 

SlLVBHs  Bar,  flne. 

I  Average  monthly  price  per  ounce  in  New  York;  quotatloiw  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Director 
'  r       I-  oftheMlnt.] 


$a  68173 

$0.65076 

10.68086 

$0.60216 

$0.60226 

$0.63486 

Jan. 

.C88U 

.66981 

.64676 

.60882 

.60602 

.61698 

Feb. 

.89619 

.84281 

.66990 

.60426 

.60611 

.61386 

Mar. 

.69082 

.82960 

.68961 

.80996 

.60386 

.00088 

^i. 

.69046 

.81690 

.68016 

.02192 

.60682 

.60394 

.89730 

.61129 

.69644 

.61860 

.6U2a 

.60836 

June. 

.60803 

.60639 

.60400 

.01170 

.61936 

.69423 

July. 

.68668 

.66394 

.60480 

.60847 

.61866 

.68217 

Aug. 

.08926 

.66890 

.61620 

.60816 

.68978 

f^- 

.Btev^ 

.68812 

.61846 

.64986 

.68360 

.06066 

.66786 

.61506 

.69701 

.64296 

.67400 

Nov. 

.66370 

.68971 

.60264 

.60000 

.64776 

.66710 

Dec. 

$0.68196 

$0.60n5 

10.69066 

$0.80607 

$0.82006 

$0.60708 

Average 

SPEIjTEB:  ireatem. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  qnotationi  tnnn  the  Iron  Age.] 


$O.OIflO-$0.0406 

$0.0410-$0.0420 

$0.0890-$0.0400 

io.oei6-$o.oe26 

$0.0460^.0460 

$0.0416 

Jan. 

.(M06-    .0416 

.0896-    .0406 

.0390-    .040( 

.0670-    .068C 

.0476-    .0480 

10.0896-    .0400 

Feb. 

.04U 

.0410-    .0416 

.0410-    .042£ 

.0025-    .065C 

.0470-    .0475 

.0396 

Mar. 

,04U-    .0421 

.0410-    .0416 

.0426-    .043C 

.0860-    .0660 

.0466-    .0486 

.0898-    .0396 

'^i. 

.040^    .041(1 

.0410-    .0420 

.0416-    .(M2e 

.0696-    .0700 

.0450-    .0456 

.0400-    .0405 

.0400-    .0410 

.0428-    .0436 

.0430-    .044C 

.0676 

.0440-    .0445 

.0896-    .0400 

June. 

.0406-    .0416 

.0480-    .0485 

.0460-    .048C 

.0600-    .0625 

.0428-    .0488 

.0390-    .0895 

July. 

.two-  .08ie 

.0480-    .0486 

.0450-    .046C 

.0600 

.0426-    .0480 

.0890-    .0895 

Aug. 

.0666-    .087t 

.0426-    .0486 

.0486-    .049C 

.0666-    .0675 

.04U 

.0400 

Sept. 

.0426-    .0430 

.0488-    .0488 

.0645-    .0660 

.0410-    .0416 

.0406-    .0410 

Oct. 

.0876-    .0886 

.0420-    .0426 

.0616-    .0528 

.0485-    .0600 

.0410-    .0U6 

.0438 

Nov. 

.0425-    .M38 

.0400-    .0425 

.0625-    .0636 

.0468-     .0478 

.0426-    .0480 

.0430 

Dec. 

$0.0401 

$0.0421 

$0.0453 

$0.0688 

$0.0442 

$0.0406 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METAIiS  Ain>  IMPIiBMENTS-ContLnued. 

8TBSI<  BIIiLETS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  milla  In  Plttsburfc;  quotations  for  1890  from  the  Iron  Age,  and  for 
1891-1901  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AsBOelauon.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.         I 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

l^Ay'.'.'.'.'.V. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$36.97 
36.66 
32.13 
28.60 
27.81 
80.47 
30.85 
30.38 
30.15 
28.81 
27.63 
■       26.85 

$25.65 
25.87 
26.31 
25.86 
25.62 
25.44 
25.80 
25.25 
26.00 
24,85 
24.31 
24.60 

$26.00 
24.00 
23.33 
22.87 
22.67 
22.81 
28.29 
24.06 
24.24 
23.55 
24.83 
23.00 

$21.75 
21.66 
22.34 
22.72 
21.69 
21.87 
21.37 
20.62 
19.19 
17.94 
17.31 
16.87 

$16.10 
16.94 
15.46 
15.69 
17.75 
18.60 
17.76 
17.75 
17.30 
16.00 
16.49 
15.11 

$14.79 
16.01 
14.94  1 
18.42  1 
16.28 
18.85 
21.06 
22.05 
24.36 
22.19 
19.90 
17.00 

Average . 

$30.4676 

$25.3292  1           $23.6308 

1 

$20.4358 

$16.5783 

$18.4842 

STEEL  KAILS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical 
reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

$86.25 

$29.00 

$30.00 

$29.00 

$24.00 

$22.00 

Feb 

35.00 

30.00 

30.00 

29.00 

24.00 

22.00 

Mar 

34.00 

30.00 

30.00 

29.00 

24.00 

22.00 

May"'."'.;; 

33.60 

30.00 

80.00 

29.00 

24.00 

21.00 

31.35 

80.00 

30.00 

29.00 

24.00 

22.00 

June 

31.50 

30.00 

30.00 

29.00 

24.00 

22.00 

July 

31.60 

80.00 

30.00 

29.00 

24.00 

24.00 

Aug 

31.26 

30.00 

80.00 

29.00 

24.00 

24.00 

Sept 

80.60 

30.00 

30.00 

29.00 

24.00 

28.00 

Oct 

30.00 

80.00 

80.00 

27.50 

24.00 

28.  OO 

Nov 

29.00 

30.00 

30.00 

25.00 

24.00 

28.00 

Deo 

28.60 

80.00 

30.00 

24.00 

24.00 

28.00 

Average . 

$31.7792 

$29.91(r7 

$30.0000 

$28.1260 

$24.0000 

t2«.S383 

STEEL  SBFEETS:  Black,  No.  37. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan ........ 

$0.0860 

Feb 

$0.02aD-'  .0225 

Mar 

.0215' 

Apr 

.0220-     .00261 

May....". 

(W!" 

.0235-    .02401 

July 

$0.0246 

$0.0235-    .0240 

.0235 

.0230-    .0235 

.0230 

.0225-    .0230 

.0250 

.0260 

Sept 

.0270-    .08751 
.0270-    .02761 

Oct 

Nov 

.0260-    .02651 
.0240-    .0245 

Dec 

1 

$0.0236 

$0.02441 

1 

TIN  I  PiB. 

[XMcc  per  pound  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$0.2088 
.20.Sti 
$0.2063-  .2075 
.2013-  .2020 
.2060-  .2060 
.2116-  .2125 
.2090-  .2100 
.2100-  .2125 
.2185-  .2200 
.2375-  .2100 
.2135-  .2140 
.2070-  .2100 


$0.2121 


2025-$0. 
2010-  . 
1990-  . 
20S0-  . 
2010-  . 
2070-  . 


.2010- 
.1986- 
.1990- 


2050 
2038 
2000 
2060 
2038 
2090 
2040 
2010 
2010 
2036 
2026 
2016 


$0. 


$0.2025 


1936-$0. 
.1966-  . 
.1960-  . 
.2000- 

.2160- 
.2110- 

.2063- 
.2085- 
.2015- 
.2055- 
.1956- 


2010 
1990 
1988 
2025 
2065 
2165 
2120 
2115 
2040 
2050 
2065 
1975 


SO. 


197e-$0.1980$0. 

2010-    .2013 

2030-    .2040 

.2080 

2060-    .2066 

.1916 

1890-    .1900 

.1865 

.1965 

.2100 

2045-    .2050 

2060-    .2065 


$0.2037 


$0.2002 


206O-$0. 
1985-    . 


1975- 
1980- 
1926- 
1875- 

1575- 
1460- 


2060  $0.1385-40. 
.2000  .1370-  . 
.1860 
.2050 
.2013 
.2000 
.1935 
.1880 
.1600 

.15851  .1450- 
.14851  .14S&- 
.1360' 


.1416- 


.1423- 
.1410- 


1345 
13751 
1»5> 
1420 
1420. 
1426) 

iS$ 

1425 
14S6 
1460 
1400 


$0. 1812 


IO.1406I 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
MBTAIiS  AND  IMPIiEBiENTS— Continued. 

STEEL  BIIjIJETS. 

[ATeisf  e  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  PlttsburK;  quotations  for  1890  from  the  Iron  Age,  and  tor 
lt^l-1901  from  the  annual  statisticai  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AamciaUon.] 


1896. 

1887. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

J16.60 

S15.90 

816.00 

$17.06 

$34.60 

$19.76 

Jan. 

17.69 

16.  SO 

15.12 

18.87 

33.10 

20.31 

Feb. 

17.19 

15.62 

15.37 

24.25 

38.00 

22.87 

Mar. 

19.80 

14.66 

15.30 

26.25 

32.00 

24.00 

May. 

19.65 

13.96 

14.94 

27.56 

28.90 

24.00 

19.42 

14.12 

14.75 

31.87. 

27.25 

24.37 

June. 

19.60 

14.00 

14.75 

33.80 

21.00 

24.00 

July. 

19.22 

14.29 

16.62 

36.37 

18.20 

24.20 

Aug. 

19.41 

15.60 

16.00 

41.60 

17.06 

24.87 

Sept. 

19.73 

16.65 

16.80 

41.60 

16.80 

26.70 

Oct. 

19.89 

15.87 

15.12 

39.00 

19.19 

27.00 

Nov. 

18.00 

15.00 

15.90 

36.37 

19.75 

27.60 

Dec. 

•18.8333 

«16.nR00 

$16.3068 

$31.U67 

$26.0625 

$24.1808 

Avenge. 

STEBL  RAILS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical 
reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


$28.00 

$25.00 

$18.00 

$18.60 

$35.00 

$26.00 

Jan. 

28.00 

20.00 

18.00 

20.25 

34.20 

26.00 

Feb. 

28.00 

18.00 

18.00 

24.80 

86.00 

26.00 

Mar. 

28.00 

18.00 

18.00 

26.75 

35.00 

26.00 

Zi. 

28.00 

18.00 

18.00 

25.20 

35.00 

28.00 

28.00 

18.00 

17.60 

27.26 

35.00 

28.00 

June. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.00 

28.26 

35.00 

28.00 

July. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

81.00 

35.00 

28.00 

Aug. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

32.60 

30.25 

28.00 

Sept 

28.00 

18.00 

17.60 

34.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Oct. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.00 

35.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Nov. 

28.00 

l&OO 

17.60 

35.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Dec. 

$28.0000 

$18.7600 

$17.6260 

$28.1260 

$32.2876 

$27.8833 

Average 

STEEL  SHEETS!  Black,  No.  27. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


10.0225-10.0230 

$0.0200  $0 

0196-$0.0200 

$0.0186 

$0.0280 

$0.0286 

Jan. 

.022&-    .0285 

.0200 

0196-    .0200 

.0195 

.0290 

.0285 

Feb. 

.0210-    .0216 

.0196 

0190-    .0196 

$0.0210-    .0215 

.0800 

.0306 

Mar. 

.OSlO-    .0216 

.0195 

0190-    .0196 

.0245 

.0310 

.0326 

May. 

.0130-    .0226 

».O180-    .0185 

.0190 

.0275 

.0315 

.0320 

.0210-    .0216 

.0185-    .0190 

.0190 

.0285 

.0310 

.0320 

June. 

.0205-    .0210 

.0190-    .0196 

.0186 

.0285 

.0290 

.0290 

July. 

.0206-    .0210 

.0190-    .0196 

.0186 

.0300 

.0296 

.0350 

Aug. 

.0210 

.0190 

.0190 

.0326 

.0280 

.0375 

Sept. 

.0206-    .021C 

.0195-    .0200 

.0190 

.0315 

.0280 

.0325 

Oct. 

.0210-    .0216 

.0206 

.0186 

.0300 

.0280 

.0800 

Nov. 

.0010-    .0216 

.0200 

.0186 

.0285 

.0290 

.0300 

Dec. 

$a0216 

$0.0196 

$0.0190 

$0.0267 

$0.0293 

$0.0315 

Average. 

TIN:  PlK. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


$0.1300 

$0. 131O40. 1320  $0. 1370-«0. 1375 

t0.19TO-$0.2000 

|0.2660-$0.2600 

t0.2675-$0.2725 

Jan. 

$0.1360-    .1360 

.1340-    .1345 

.1385-    .1395 

.2600-    .2515 

.2925-    .2935 

.2636-    .2650 

Feb. 

.1330-    .1346 

.1360-    .1855 

.1420-    .1430 

.2400 

.3425 

.2625-    .2636 

Mar. 

.1366-    .1360 

.1835-    .1840 

.1430-    .1436 

.2485-    .2460 

.8150-    .3175 

.2580 

Apr. 
May. 

.1340-    .1360 

.1320-    .1825 

.1455-    .1465 

.2586-    .2696 

.3000 

.2575-    .260C 

.1360 

.1860 

.1485-    .1495 

.2636-    .2545 

.2950-    .3000 

.2785-    .2800 

June. 

.1360-    .1866 

.1410-    .1415 

.1575-    .1685 

.2738-    .2763 

.3180-    .3145 

.2780-    .2850 

July. 

.1386-    .1846 

.1380-    .1385 

.1575-    .1886 

.3160-    .3225 

.3260 

.2760-    .2775 

Aug. 

.1830-    .1336 

.1365 

.1610-    .1620 

.3200-    .8213 

.3070-    .8085 

.2545-    .2665 

Sept. 

.12TD 

.1360 

.1635-    .1645 

.3225-    .3250 

.2965-    .2988 

.2426-    .2450 

Oct 

.1315-    .1326 

.1380 

.1815-    .1825 

.3060-    .3100 

.2800 

.2460-    .2600 

Nov. 

.1290-    .1800 

.1370-    .1373 

.1800-    .1810 

.2700-    .2760 

.2763-    .2765 

.2460-    .2476 

Dec. 

$0.1830 

$0.1866 

$0.1651 

$0.2721 

$0.8006 

$0.2618 

Aven«e. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIjS  and  mPIiEMETNTS— Continued. 
TIN  PlaATBS:  Domeatle,  Besaemer,  coke,  14  by  XO. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Mpnth. 

1890.       . 

1891. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

uge.      1 

Jftn ........ 

Feb 

1 1 

Mar 

1 

Apr 

May":: ::; 

1 

July 

Aug 

1 

8ept 

.1 ,  

Oct 

1 

: ; 1 

Nov 

Dec 

* 

Avere^ . 

TIN  PIRATES :  Imported,  Beaaemer,  coke,  I.  C^  14  bj  SO. 

(Average  monthlypricc  per  box  of  108  pounds  in  New  York,  duty  paid;  quotations  from  January,  1890, 
to  September,  ISW,  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
and  from  October  to  December,  1898,  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

f.^-::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\:::".: 

Nov 

Dec 

»4.72 
4.61 
4.46 
4.42 
4.42 
4. 43 
4.49 
4.66 
6.17 
5.49 
5.44 
6.24 

15.85 
5.47 
6.86 
6.26 
6.17 
6.85 
6.28 
6.39 
6.43 
5.37 
5.31 
6.80 

S5.80 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.29 
6.25 
5.21 
5.20 
5.27 
5.45 
6.49 

•5.35 
5.36 
5.44 
5.50 
5.50 
6.41 
6.31 
6.80 
6.26 
5.37 
6.35 
5.82 

♦5.27 
6.22 
5.20 
6.19 
6.16 
6.14 
5.12 
5.12 
5.10 
4.09 
4.10 
4.00 

•S.96 

8.87 
8,80 
S.80 
3.80 
8.80 
8.82 
S.90 
8.96 
4.00 
8.96 
8.82 

Average. 

$4.7958               t5.S367 

15.8060 

t5.3717 

•4.8917 

•8.8726 

TBOWBLSs  Id.  C  O.,  brlek,  lOHlnch. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May'::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov , 

Dec 

•0.34 
.34 
.34 
.84 
.34 
.34 
.84 
.34 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 

•0.34 
.34 
.34 
.84 
.34 
.34 
.84 
.84 
.34 
.84 
.34 
.84 

•0.34 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.84 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.34 
.84 

•0.34 
.34 
.34 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.34 
.84 
.34 
.34 
.84 

•0.34 
.84 
.84 
.M 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.34 
.84 

•0.84 
.M 
.M 
.M 
.SI 
.M 
.M 
.SI 
.84 
.S4 
.34 
.84 

Average. 

•0.84 

•0.34 

•0.34 

•0.84 

•0.84 

•0.S4' 

a  No  c^uotation  for  montb. 
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Tabu  I — WHOLESALE  PBICE8  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Oontmued. 
MBTAIiS  AlTD  IMPI.BMBNT8-Continued. 

TIN  PI<ATE8i  Doni«atlet  B«Mein«r,  coke,  14  bjr  30. 

(Price  per  htmdred  pounds  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  A^.] 


18M. 

1807. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

SS.60 

|3.«>-t8.60 

(2.90-42.95 

(2.90 

(4.84 

(4.19 

Jan. 

S.M 

8.20-3.25 

2.90-2.95 

8.44 

4.84 

4.19 

Feb. 

S.40 

8.20-8.25 

2.75-2.85 

8.<9 

4.84 

4.19 

Mar. 

8.S5 

8.20-8.25 

2.72i-  2.T7t 

4.25 

4.84 

4.19 

^i 

S.36 

3.25-8.80 

2.90 

4.05 

4.84 

4.19 

tS.  40-8.45 

8.20-8.25 

2.85 

4.05 

4.84 

4.19 

Jane. 

S.  40- 3. 45 

8.05-8.15 

2.85 

4.06 

4.84 

4.19 

July. 

8.45-3.60 

3.10-8.15 

2.80 

4.65 

4.84 

4.19 

Aug. 

8.45-  3.a> 

8.10-3.15 

2.85 

4.82t 

4.84 

4.19 

Sept 

3.40 

8.10-3.12J 

2.85 

4.82i 

4.19 

4.19 

Oct. 

8.45- 8.  SO 

8.05-8.10 

2.80 

4.82i 

4.19 

4.19 

Nov. 

8.40-8.60 

8.00-  3.05 

2.90 

4.84 

4.19 

4.19 

Dec. 

(3.4354 

(3.1823 

(2.8500 

•4.1913 

(4.6775 

(4.1900 

Average. 

TIN  PlaATESs  Imported,  Beaaemer,  coke',  I.  C,  14  by  SO. 

(Arerage  montUrjuice  per  box  of  108  pounds  In  New  York,  duty  paid;  quotations  from  January,  1890, 
to  September,  itSB,  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
and  from  October  to  Deceml>er,  1898,  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


(S.8« 
3.88 
8.85 
8.80 
8.72 
8.70 
8.70 
S.70 
S.82 
S.80 
S.S7 
S.90 


((.800O 


(8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
8.96 
8.81 
8.76 
8.70 
8.83 
4.01 
8.96 
4.01 


(8.9025 


(4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.  CO 


(4.0000 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 


TBOirBI.Ss  IS.  C  O.,  brick,.  10i«lmcb. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


(0.84 

(0.84 

(0.84 

(0.34 

(0.84 

(0.34 

Jan. 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

.84 

.34 

Feb. 

.84 

.34 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

Mar. 

.S4 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

Apr. 
May. 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

June. 

.(4 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

.34 

July. 

.S4 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

Aug. 

.84 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.84 

.84 

Sept 

.S4 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Oct 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

.34 

Nov. 

.(4 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

.34 

Dec. 

•D.84 

(0.84 

(0.34 

(0.34 

(0.34 

(0.34 

Average. 
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BULLETIN   OP  THE   DBPABTMBlfT   OP   LABOB. 

-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
MBTAX8  AND  IMPLEMENTS— Concluded. 
VISES  s  Solid  box«  60«]M>iuid. 

[Price  each  in  New  Yorli  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

i^y '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 

$4.14 

i.U 
4.14 

$1.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.87 
4.37 
4.37 
4.87 
4.37 
4.37 

$4.37 
4.37 
4.37 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 

N.14 

3!94 
3.91 
3.91 
S.M 
3.94 

$3.91 
3.7: 

3.:.; 

8.72 
8.72 
3.72 
S.T> 
8.T2 
3.72 
3.91 
3.94 
3.91 

Avenigc. 

$4.1400 

$4.1400               $1.2550  1             H.1975J             $1.0567 

$s.7a« 

WOOD  SORBWrSt  l-lneli,No.  lO,  flat  bead. 

[Price  per  gross  in  New  Yorlt  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan $0.1970 

Feb .1970 

Mar .1970 

Apr .1970 

May .1970 

June 1                .1970 

Jaljr 1                  .1070 

Aug .1970 

Sept .1970 

Oct .1970 

Nov .1970 

Dec \              .1970 

$o.moo 

.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 

$0.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

-  .2100 
.2100 

$0.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

$0.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 

•O.120O 
.1200 
.0900 
.0900 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1200 
.1200 
.1400 
.1400 

Average.             $0.1970,            $0.2000 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$0.1568 

$0. 1117 

ZINC :  Sbeet,  ordinary  nnmber*  and  alzea,  packed  In  eoo-ponnd  casks. 

[Price  per  hundred  poonds  f.  o.  b..  La  Salle,  ill.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan $5.88 

Feb ,                 5.88 

Mar '                 5.88 

Anr 1                 5.88 

May 1                5.88 

June ;                 5.88 

July 1                6.U 

Aug 1                6.11 

Sept 6.11 

Oct 6.11 

Nov 6.35 

Deo 6.58 

$6.35 
6.88 
5.64 
5.64 
5.64 
6.64 
5.64 
5.64 
5.64 
5.64 
5.64 
5.64 

$6.64 
6.52 
6.62 
6.40 
5.40 
6.62 
6.62 
6.52 
6.62 
6.52 
6.40 
5.40 

$5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
6.40 
6.40 
5.40 
6.40 
4.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.28 

$8.87 
8.87 
4.06 
3.88 
8.86 
8.92 
4.05 
4.05 
4.06 
4.05 
4.05 
4.06 

$4.05 
4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
4.50 
4.50 
4.70 
4.70 
4.84 
4.M 
4.94 
4.94 

Average .             $6.  K)42 

$').7192 

$5.4900 

$4.9942 

$3.9600 

u.sen 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
METATiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS— Concluded. 
TISESi  Solid  box,  SO-poond. 

[Price  each  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


WW. 

1897. 

1898. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$8.72 

$8.72 

$3.28 

$3.28 

$4.14 

$4.91 

Jan. 

3.72 

8.72 

3.28 

8.28 

4.14 

4.91 

Feb. 

8.72 

8.72 

8.28 

8.72 

4.14 

4.91 

Mar. 

S.72 

8.72 

8.28 

8.72 

4.14 

4.91 

Apr. 

3.72 

3.72 

3.28 

4.14 

4.14 

4.91 

May. 

8.72 

8.72 

8.28 

4.14 

4.14 

4.91 

June. 

8.72 

8.28 

3.28 

4.14 

4.14 

6.13 

July. 

3.72 

8.28 

8.28 

4.14 

4.14 

5.18 

Aug. 

3.72 

8.28 

8.28 

4.14 

4.14 

6.13 

Sept. 

8.72 

3.28 

8.28 

4.14 

4.14 

6.13 

Oct. 

8.72 

3.28 

8.28 

4.14 

4.91 

6.13 

Nov. 

1                3.72 

3.28 

8.28 

4.14 

4.91 

5.13 

Dec. 
Average. 

1           tS.7200 

•3.fi000 

$3.2800 

$3.9267 

$4.2683 

$5.0200 

WOOD  SCREW^S:  I-lnch,No.  lO,  flat  head. 

[Price  per  grose  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.1200 

$0.1000 

$0.0900 

$0.1117 

$0.1820 

SO.  1366 

Jan. 

1               .1300 

.1000 

.0900 

.1117 

.1820 

.0988 

Feb. 

.1000 

.1000 

.0900 

.1117 

.1820 

.0983 

Mar. 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1340 

.1820 

.1036 

^i. 

,               .1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1340 

.1820 

.1036 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1340 

.1820 

loss 

June. 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1583 

.1820 

.1035 

July. 

.1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1563 

.1820 

.1035 

Aug. 

.1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1563 

.1820 

.1035 

Sept. 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1787 

.1820 

.1035 

Oct. 

.1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1787 

.1820 

.0983 

Nov. 

.1000 

.0800 

.m7 

.1787 

.1820 

.0983 

Dec. 

$0.1083 

$0.0850 

$0.0918 

$0.1452 

$0.1820 

$0.1045 

Average 

ZINC:  Slieet,  ordUuuT  nnmbers  and  size*,  packed  In  600-poand  caaks. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  La  Salle,  111.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$4.94 

$4.94 

$4.94 

$6.02 

$6.21 

$8.98 

Jan. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

6.76 

6.21 

6.62 

Feb. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

7.20 

6.21 

6.62 

Mar. 

4.94 

4.91 

4.94 

7.20 

6.21 

5.62 

Apr. 
May. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

7.43 

6.21 

6.62 

4.94 

4.94 

6.16 

7.69 

6.21 

5.62 

June. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

6.98 

6.52 

July. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

6.98 

5.52 

Aug. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.18 

5.98 

5.52 

Sept. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

5.98 

5.52 

Oct. 

4.<M 

4.94 

6.02 

7.1$ 

6.98 

5.52 

Nov. 

4.M 

4.94 

6.02 

6.21 

6.98 

5.62 

Dec. 

$4.9400 

$4.9400 

$5.4983 

$7.0042 

$6.0960 

$5.5583 

Average. 
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BULLEXIN   OF   THE   DEPABTMENT   OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

LUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATBBIAIiS. 
BRICK:  CoimnoD  domesUe  balldlng. 

[Price  per  M  on  dock  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1800. 

1891. 

1892. 

18S8. 

1894. 

1S9& 

Jan 

Febi 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

g^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

f7.26 
7.80 
7.80 
7.50 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

to.  00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.60 
6.60 
5.60 
5.60 
6.60 
5.60 

te.oo 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.60 
5.26 
6.25 
6.00 
6.76 
6.76 
6.75 

te.oo 

6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.76 
5.76 
6.76 
5.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.76 

t5.60 
5.75 
5.50 
5.00 
6.00 
4.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.60 
4.60 
6.00 

t6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.75 
6.60 
6.00 
6.00 
4.  GO 
4.60 
6.00 
5.26 
6.25 

Average . 

•6.6626 

t5.7083 

t6.7708 

t5.83S3 

t6.0000 

t6.3126 

CARBONATE  OF  LEADt  Amerlean,  In  oil*  kegs. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qaotatlona  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan ;. 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

S^t'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0684 
.0634 
.0634 
.0634 
.0634 
.0609 
.0609 
.0609 
.0634 
.0668 
.0683 
.0683 

to.  0688 
.0634 
.0634 
.0634 
.0634 
.0634 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 

to.  0668 

.0658 
.0658 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0668 
.0658 
.0668 

to.  0634 
.0634 
.0609 
.0609 
.0661 
.0609 
.0609 
.0609 
.0609 
.0634 
.0609 
.0686 

« 

lililliliill 

Average. 

to.  0638 

to.  0650 

to.  0658 

to. 0609 

to.  0604 

to.  0625 

CEBIENTi  Portland,  Amerlean. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  qnotatloni  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  Year  Book,  1896  to  1807,  and  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  1898  to  1901.] 


Jan 

$1.7642.15 
1.76-2.25 
1.76-2.26 
1.76-2.25 
1.76-2.26 
1.76-2.25 
1.76-  2.25 
1.75-2.25 
1.75-2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1  76-  2.00 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

maV:..--- 

July 

SeDt 

c^t.:::::.: 

Nov 

Dec 

2.00  ' 

tl.9688 
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Tablb  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

I.UMBEB  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 
BRICK  <  Conunon  domestic  balldlns. 

(Price  per  M  on  dock  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


18W. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t6.N> 

$6.00 

•6.50 

S6.25 

$6.28 

$6.00 

Jan. 

i.76 

6.00 

6.76 

6.28 

6.28 

8.76 

Feb. 

5.N> 

6.00 

«.00 

6.75 

5.50 

8.75 

Mar. 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.78 

8.60 

6.76 

X 

5.00 

5.00 

6.75 

6.00 

8.00 

6.78 

6.26 

4.75 

8.75 

6.00 

5.00 

8.75 

June. 

6.2S 

4.75 

5.75 

8.50 

5.00 

8.78 

July. 

4.H) 

4.76 

5.60 

6.28 

5.00 

6.75 

Aug. 

4.50 

4.50 

5.75 

8.28 

4.28 

$6.60  -  6.00 

Sept. 

4.78 

4.50 

5.75 

8.26 

4.60 

5.50-6.00 

Oct. 

4.76 

5.60 

5.75 

8.50 

5.28 

6.60  -  6.00 

Not. 

&00 

8.50 

5.75 

8.60 

5.60 

8.87J-6.00 

Dec. 

15.0826 

$4.9375 

15.7500 

$5.6875 

$5.2500 

$6.7666 

Average. 

CARBONATE  OF  LBADi  Ainerlean,  In  oil,  keKa- 

(Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Faint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


I0.06W 

$0.0615 

$0.0639 

$0.0539 

$0.0637 

$0.0637 

Jan. 

.0618 

.0615 

.0589 

.0539 

.0637 

.0637 

Feb. 

.0618 

.0689 

.0638 

.0564 

.0637 

.0664 

Har. 

.0618 

.0639 

.0689 

.0664 

.0637 

.0564 

M^y. 

.0618 

.0639 

.0539 

.0564 

.0637 

.0564 

.0818 

.0689 

.0539 

.0664 

.0637 

.0564 

June. 

.0616 

.0610 

.0639 

.0564 

.0688 

.0664 

July. 

.0616 

.0639 

.0664 

.0664 

.0688 

.0664 

Aug. 

.0618 

.0639 

.0664 

.0888 

.0613 

.0664 

Sept 

.0618 

.0639 

.0639 

.0888 

.0613 

.0864 

Oct. 

.0618 

.0689 

.0639 

.0688 

.0637 

.0564 

Nov. 

.0618 

.0889 

.0639 

.0588 

.0637 

.0664 

Dec. 

$0.0617 

$0.0538 

$0.0548 

$0.0668 

$0.0628 

$0.0576 

Average. 

CEIdENTs  Portland,  American. 

[Moe  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month :  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Oommeroe  Year  Book,  1896  to  1897,  and  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Ck>mmerce  and  Commercial 
Bolletiii,  1898  to  1901.] 


;L75.«2.28 

$2.00 

$1.90-$2.00 

$1.98-«2.00 

$2.1042.26 

$1.90-$2.10 

Jan. 

1.75-2.26 

2.00 

1.90-  2.00 

1.90- 2.00 

2.10-2.26 

1.80-2.10 

Feb. 

l.T^  2.26 

2.00 

1.90-2.00 

1.95-2.00 

2.10-2.28 

1.80-2.10 

Mar. 

1.78- Z2S 

L96 

1.90-  2.00 

2.00 

2.20-2.38 

1.86-2.10 

Apr. 

1.78- 2. 26 

1.96 

1.98-2.00 

2.00-2.10 

2.10-2.28 

1.70-2.00 

May. 

1.78-2.25 

1.96 

1.98-2.00 

2.00-2.05 

2.10-2.26 

1.70-2.00 

June. 

1.78- Z25 

1.96 

2.00 

2.00-2.10 

2.00-2.25 

1.70-2.00 

July. 

L78-2.25 

1.96 

2.10 

2.00-2.10 

2.0O-2.25 

1.70-2.00 

Aug. 

1.78-2.26 

1.96 

2.00-2.10 

2.00-2.10 

2.00-2.25 

1.70-2.00 

Sept. 

1.75- Z26 

1.96 

2.10 

2.00-2.20 

2.00-2.25 

1.70-  2.00 

Ocl 

L76-2.2& 

1.96 

2.00 

2.10-2.25 

2.00-  2.25 

1.70-  2.00 

Nov. 

1.76-2.26 

2.00 

1.98-2.00 

2.10- Z28 

2.00-2.28 

1.70-2.00 

Dec. 

coooo 

$1.9667 

$1.9979 

K.0479 

$2.1883 

$1.8896 

Average. 
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Tabib  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBEB  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAI.S— C/ontinueil. 

CEMENT  i  Roaendale. 

[Price  pur  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  flrgt  of  each  month :  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  CJommercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

JO.  95-11.10 

t0.85-S1.00 

*0.90-$1.00 

»0. 85-10. 95 

Sl.OO-tl.lO 

<O.9O-$1.00 

Feb 

.95-  1.10 

.90-  1.00 

1.00-  1.15 

.85-    .95 

1.10-  1.15 

.95-1.00 

Mar 

1.06-  1.10 

.90-  1.00 

1.00-  1.15 

.85-    .95 

1.10-  1.15 

.95-1.00 

^aV::::::: 

1.05-  1.10 

.90-  1.00 

1.20-  1.25 

85      .95 

.85-    .95 

.80-    .85 

1.05-  1.10 

.90 

.85-  1.00 

.80-  1.00 

.85-    .90 

.80 

June 

1.05-  1.10 

.90 

.8.5-    .95 

.80-  1.00 

.85-    .90 

.80 

July 

1.06-  1.10 

.90-  1.05 

.8.>-  1.00 

.85-    .90 

.90 

.80-    .85 

Aug 

1.05-  1.10 

.90 

.90-  1.00 

.8.5-    .90 

.80-    .90 

.80-    .85 

Sept 

1.05-  1.10 

.90-  1.00 

.85-    .96  1 

.85-    .90 

.80-    .90 

.75-    .85 

Oct 

1.05-  1.10 

.95 

.85-    .95  ' 

.85-    .90 

.80-    .90 

.75-    .85 

Nov 

l.ft>-  1.10 

.95-  1.00 

.85-    .95  1 

.8.5-    .90 

.80-    .90 

.80-    .85 

Dec 

.85-  1.00 

.95-  1.00 

.85-    .95  ' 

.85-    .90 

.85-    .90 

.80-    .85 

Average . 

(1.0542 

to.  9)17 

J0.9688  , 

$0.8875 

10.9271 

I0.8S21 

JDOOK8:  Pine,  nninolded,  'i  feet  4  tncbe*  by  6  feet  8  lnclie«i  1)  Indies  tklck. 

(Price  per  door,  in  Buffalo,  each  quarter,  January,  1890,  to  April,  1899,  and  the  first  of  each  month, 

July.  1899,  to  December,  1901.] 


Jan 

Feb 

tl.SO 

»1.25 

$1.25 

•     $1.35 

$1.10 

$0.96 

Mar 

■:::::::":":::::::::::::::  1" ":::::::: 

Zy-::::::: 

1.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

i.io 

.90 

::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

July 

Aug 

1.25 

1.25 


i.25 

1.16 

i.oo 



.90 

Sent 

oS 

Nov 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.15 

1.00 

Dec 

1 1 .:.:.:::i.. :.:....i ::..:.,.:..".    "...... 

1                                        1 

Average . 

»1.3750 

$1.2500 

$1.2500 

$1.2250 

$1.0500 

$0.9135 

KEBIIiOCK :  2  by  4  Inch,  lO  to  1 K  feet  long,  gooA  Pennayl vsnia  stoefc. 

[Price  per  M  feet  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

$ll.,'i0-$I2.00 

«12.SO-$13.00 

$12.60 

$11.80-$12.50 

$11.80-(12.80 

$10.75-$11.2S 

Feb 

11. .W-  12.00 

12.60-  13.00 

12.60 

11,50-  12.50 

11.80-12.60 

11. OO-  11.25 

Mar 

13.00-  13.60 

12.00-  12.60 

12.  ,50 

11.80-  12.60 

11. 80- 12. .» 

ll.OO-  11.25 

Apr 

12.  .50-  13.00 

12.00-  12.80 

12.60 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12.80 

11. OO-  11.25 

May 

12.  .50-  13.00 

12.00-  12.80 

12.60 

11.60-  12.60 

11. .50-  12.60 

11.00-  11. » 

June 

12.50-  13.00 

12.00-  12.50 

12.50 

11.60-12.50 

11.60-  12.80 

11.00-  11.25 

July 

12.  .W-  13.00 

12.50 

12.60 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12.60 

11.00-  11.25 

Aug 

12.50-  13.00 

12.50 

$11.  .10-  12.fJ0 

11.60-12.60 

11.60-  12.60 

11.00 

Sept 

12.60-  13.00 

12.  .W 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12.50 

11.00-  11.60 

11.00 

Oct 

12.80-  13.00 

12.60 

11.60-  12.60 

IL.-iO-  12.50 

11.00-11.50 

u.oo 

Nov 

12.00-  12.50 

12.60 

11.60-12.60 

11.60-  12.80 

10.75-  11.25 

11.50 

Dec 

12.50-  13.00 

12.50 

11.60-12.60 

11.50-  12.80 

10.75-  11.25 

11.(10 

Average . 

$12.5833 

$12.4583 

$12.2917 

$12.0000 

$11.7063 

tll.lIM 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
IiUMB£B  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS— Continued. 
CElHBNTl  Bosendale. 

[Price  per  txirrel  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month ;  qnotations  from  the  New  Yoric  Jonruiil  of 
Commerce  and  Ck>mmeroial  Bulletin.] 


1                      1 

!     '''^     1 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

1      tD.80-la.86 

».  75-10. 80 

t0.90-«).96 

»0.75.«).80 

Si.io-$i.ao 

».  90-11. 00 

Jan. 

.90-    .96 

.85- 

.* 

.95-  1.00 

.95 

1.10-  1.20 

1.00-  1.10 

Feb. 

.SO-    .95  1 

.85- 

.95 

1.00 

.80-    .90 

1.10 

1.05-  1.10 

Mar. 

1         .80-    .85 

.75- 

.W 

.75-    .80 

.80-    .85 

.90 

1.05-  1.10 

l£y. 

.80-    .85 

.70- 

.75 

.70-    .80 

.80-    .86 

.95 

1.05-  1.10 

1          .80-    .86  1 

.70- 

.75 

.65-    .75 

.80-    .85 

.90-    .96 

.95-1.06 

June. 

1          .80-    .86  1 

.70- 

.76 

.65-    .70 

.90-    .95 

.95-  1.05 

.96-1.05 

July. 

>          .80-    .86  ! 

.70 

.65-    .70 

.90-1.00 

.95-  1.06 

.95-1.06 

Aug. 

1         .80-    .86  1 

.60- 

.70 

.66-    .70 

.90-  1.00 

.95-  1.06 

.95-1.05 

Sept. 

'          .80-    .86 

.70 

.66-    .70 

.90-  1.00 

.95-  1.10 

.95-  1.06 

Oct. 

:         .76-    .80 

.70- 

.75 

.60 

.90-  1.00 

.95-1.05 

.96-1.06 

Nov. 

.76-    .80  ■ 

.70- 

.75 

.70 

.90-1.00 

.95-1.05 

.95-1.06 

Dec. 

tO.8333  ; 

r                       1 

W.7621 

♦0.7604 

to.  8938 

»1.0167 

*1.0188 

Average. 

DOORS  I  Pine,  nnmolded,  t  feet  4  Inches  by  6  feet  8  Inchea,  li  Inches  thick. 

[Price  per  door,  in  Buffalo,  each  quarter,  Januarr,  1890,  to  April,  1899,  and  the  first  of  each  montli, 

July,  1899,  to  December,  1901.] 


i                 10.85  ■ 
1 

10.80 

to.  86 

tl.l0 

tl.69 
1.69 
1.59 
1.69 
1.59 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 

tl.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
2.221 
2.221 
2.221 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

.85 

.80 

.90 

1.15 

June. 

.85 

.80 

.95 

1.26 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 

.W 

.85 

1.00 

Dec. 

, 

SO.  8375  . 

to.  8126 

to.  9250 

«1.2917 

tl.5900 

SI. 8913 

Average. 

HKMIiOCKi  3  b7  4  Inch,  lO  to  18  feet  Ions,  Kood  Pennaylvanla  stock. 

[Price  per  H  feet  in  New  YorIc  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Yorit  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


tU.50 

tu.oo 

til.  00 

tl2.00 

tl7.00 

tis.oo 

Jan. 

11.60 

11.00 

11.00 

til.  00-  12.00 

17.00 

15.00 

Feb. 

11.50 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00-  12.00 

18.00 

15.00 

Mar. 

11.50 

11.00 

12.00 

11.00-  12.00 

18.00 

15.00 

N^y. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

11.00-  12.00 

18.00 

16.00 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

17.00 

16.00 

June. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

U.OO 

17.00 

16.00 

July. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

14.26 

16.00 

16.00 

Aug. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

SepU 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Oct. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Nov. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

17.00 

16.00 

15.00 

Dec. 

tII.I«67  1 

1 

til. 0000 

til.  7600 

tl3.5208 

tie.  5000 

tl5.0000 

Average. 
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Table  ■ — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

IjUMBEB  ASTD  BUILiDING  MATEBIAIiS— Continued. 

IjIlIEBt  Hockland,  common. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationa  from  the  New  York  Joomal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  excepting  quotations  for  July,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  which  were 
furnished  by  private  lirms.  ] 


Month. 

' 

1830. 

1 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

JfiV::::::: 

June 

July 

8e^!!;:;i; 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

$0.96 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
1.00 
.90 
.90 
.90 

$0.90 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.86 

1. 00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

.86 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.96 

.96 

10.95 

.86 

.85 

.86 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.85 

$0.70-    .80 

.80-    .90 

.80-    .85 

S0.8O-$0.85 
.80 
.75 
.80 

.75-  .80 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.75 
.70 
.80 

.75-    .80 

Average . 

$0.9792 

$0.9125 

$0.9292 

$0.9292 

$0.8479 

S0.7S1S 

I.IN8EED  OIEit  R«w,  city,  barrels. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  OU,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan  

Feb 

Mar 

X:::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.80 
.80 
.61 
.02 
.02 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 

$0.68 
.66 
.66 
.67 
.57 
.62 
.47 
.42 
.42 
.40 
.37 
.37 

$0.37 
.37 
.87 
.39 
.40 
.42 
.42 
.40 
.40 
.44 
.46 
.46 

$0.48 
.48 
.48 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.50 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.42 

$0.47 
.60 
.62 
.52 
.62 
.62 
.54 
.54 
.80 
.54 
.66 
.56 

•0.56 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.59 
.59 
.45 
.44 
.44 

•     .42 

Average . 

$0.6168 

$0.4842 

to.  4083 

$0.4633 

$0.8242 

•0.61242 

niAPIiBs  Hard. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    From  January,  1890,  to  January,  1899,  the 

for  firsts  and  seconds,  6  inches  and  up  wide.    Quotations 


Jan 

$28.0O-S28.00 

$26.0M28.00 

•25.00428.00 

$25.00-$28.00 

$25.00-$28.00 

$25.00-»28.00 

Feb 

2.").  00- 28.00 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

2.5.00-28.00 

Mar 

2S.00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

2.^.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

28.  OO-  28. 00 

26.00-  28.00 

l^Ay '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

28.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

2.').  00-  28.00 

avoo-iji.oo 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

June 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25. 00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

July 

2.').  00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

Aug 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-  -ii.OO 

25.00-28.00 

Sept 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

Oct 

Xi.  00- 28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

28.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

Nov 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

28.00-  2S.00 

26.00-28.00 

Dec 

2>.  00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-38.00 

Average. 

$26.6000 

$26.6000 

$26.6000 

$26.6000 

$26.6000 

$26.5000 
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Table  I,— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAIjS— Continued. 

IjIKIBi  Rockland,  conunon. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  qaotattoni  bom  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  ezceptintr  quotaUona  for  July,  1893  to  April,  1894,  which  were 
fumiahed  by  private  firms.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.70 

to.  70 

to.  75 

•0.75 

to.  75 

tO.70-tO.75 

Jan. 

.90 

.66 

tO.75-    .80 

.75 

tO.75-    .80 

.70-    .75 

Feb. 

.90 

.65 

.75-    .80 

.76 

.80 

.70-    .75 

Mar. 

.80 

tO.60-    .65 

.90 

tD.80-    .85 

.65-    .70 

.70-    .75 

i!l^a^.     . 

.65 

.75-    .SO 

1.00 

.80-     .86 

.65 

.75 

».65-    .70 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.60-    .65 

.80 

June. 

.65-    .70 

.70-    .75 

.66 

.80-    .85 

.60 

.80 

July. 

.60-    .66 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .86 

.60 

.80     Aug. 

.00 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .85 

.60 

.80-    .82  1  Sept 

.80 

.75 

.65 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .82  ,  Oct. 

.60 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .85 

.76 

.80-    .82  1  Nov. 

.60 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .85 

.70-    .76 

.80-    .82 

Deo. 
Average. 

to.  6988 

to. 7188 

to.  7417 

10.7979 

to.  6833 

to.  7742 

MNSBED  Oltit  Raw,  citjr,  barrels. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


to.  42 

•0.31 

to.  42 

•0.41 

to.  60 

to.  66 

Jan. 

.40 

.29 

.45 

.41 

.56 

.63 

Feb. 

.41 

.30 

.43 

.41 

.66 

.61 

Mar. 

.40 

.32 

.39 

.47 

.63 

.61 

May. 

.40 

.32 

.42 

.49 

.65 

.61 

.87 

.30 

.44 

.39 

.67 

.61 

June. 

.87 

.29 

.41 

.39 

.65 

.82 

July. 

.31 

.33 

.85 

.39 

.67 

.82 

Aug. 

.31 

.38 

.83 

.44 

.67 

.50 

Sept. 

.35 

.84 

.83 

.40 

.61 

.65 

Oct. 

.85 

.37 

.37 

.44 

.75 

.65 

Nov. 

.33 

.88 

.37 

.48 

.63 

.56 

Dec. 

ta3683 

to.  8275 

to.  3925 

to.  4267 

to.  6292 

to.  6350 

Average. 

niAPLBs  Hard. 

prices  are  for  clear,  square-edged,  8  inches  and  up  wide,  and  from  February,  1899,  to  December,  1901, 
Rom  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal.] 


•25.0O«8.00 

t25.QO-«28.00 

•25.00-t28.00 

•25.00-t28.00 

t25.0M30.00 

•27.0O-C28.0O 

Jan. 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  27.00 

25.00-  30.00 

27.00-28.00 

Feb. 

25.00-  28.00 

V5.0O-  28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-  27.00 

26.00-30.00 

27.00-28.00 

Mar. 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-  2S.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-27.00 

27.00-  82.00 

27.00-  28.00 

^^y. 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-27.00 

26.00-  28  00 

27.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  27.00 

26.00-28.00 

24.00-27.00 

June. 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  27.00 

26.00-  28.00 

24.00-27.00 

July. 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-27.00 

28.00-28.00 

24.00-27.00 

Aug. 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-30.00 

27.00-  28.00 

24.00-  27.00 

Sept. 

28.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00- 30.00 

27.00-28.00 

■>f..oo-  a.oo 

Oct. 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-  30.00 

27.00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

Nov. 

25. 00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

!».  00- 80.00 

27.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

Dec. 

•26.5000 

•26.6000 

•28.6000 

t26.5417 

•27.5000 

•26.7063 

Average. 
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Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 

liUMBUR  AND  BUILDING  MATKBIAIjS— Continued. 
OAKs  White,  plain. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  Yorli  on  tlie  first  of  eacli  month.    From  January,  1890,  to  December.  1891,  the 
up  wide,  and  from  May,  lf)95,  to  December,  1901,  for  l-inch,  6  inches  and  up  wide.   Qaotations  from  the 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

i 

Jan 

t36.00-$38.00 

»37.00-«39.00 

$36.a0-»38.00 

I37.fj0-»40.00 

I37.60-»40.00 

tS5.0O4S7.S0 

Feb 

36.00-39.00 

37.00-  39.00 

36.00-  38.00 

37.50-40.00 

37. .'»-  40. 00 

35.00-37.50 

Mar 

37.00-  39.00 

37.00-  39.00 

37.50-40.00 

37.50-  40.00 

36.00-40.00 

35.00-  37.50  I 

^::::::: 

37.00-  89.00 

37.00-39.00 

37.  .W- 40. 00 

37.60-40.00 

36.00-40.00 

85.00-37.50, 

'    37.00-89.00 

37.00-  39.00 

37.50-  40.00 

37.50-  40.00 

36.00-  40.00 

35. 00- 37.  .W 

June 

37.00-39.00 

37.00-  39.00 

37.50-40.00 

37.60-  40.00 

36.00-  40.00 

36.00- 37.60' 

July 

'    37.00-39.00 

37.00-39.00 

37.  .W-  40.00 

37.60-40.00 

35.00- 87.60 

36.00- J7.50' 

Ang 

■    87.00-39.00 

37.00-39.00 

37.60-40.00 

37.50-40.00 

36.00-37.60 

86.00- 37.Nl, 

Sept 

37.00-39.00 

37.00-  39.00 

37.50-40.00 

37.60-  40.00 

35.00-  37.50 

35.00-  37.80 

Oct 

37.00-39.00 

37.00-39.00 

37.50-40.00 

37.60-40.00 

S.%00-  37.60 

35.00- 87.80' 

Nov 

37.00-39.00 

37.00-89.00 

37.50-  40.00 

87.50-40.00 

a-i.OO-  SJ.M 

35.00-37.50 

Dec 

37.00-39.00 

37.00-  89.00 

37.60-40.00 

37.60-  40.00 

3.^.00-37.50 

a->.00-37..=« 

Average . 

$37.8760 

138.0000 

t38.4683 

$38.7500 

t37.2500 

»36.2500| 

OAK  t  Wkite,  quartered,  clear,  l«lDcl>,6  Incbea  and  ap  nrlde,  IS  to  IS  feet  loac* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  Yoric  on  the  flret  of  each  month;  quotations  frcm  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jnn 

Keb , 

Mar , 

Aj>r 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$47.0O-$4s.0O 
47.00-  4S.00 
49.00-  ."ii.OO 
49.00-  .')■.'.  00 
49.00-  .52.00 
49. 00- .V2. 00 
60.00-  64.00 
60.00-  iVl.OO 
.<i3.00-  .56.00 
.•SS.OO-  5.5.00 
53.00-  .S5.00 
53.00-  .W.OO 


151.4683 


$53.00-46.5.00 
.53.00-  ."15.00 
53.00-  55.00 
52. 00- .IB.  00 
62.00-65.00 
52. 00-  65.  00 
52.00-  56.00 
.52. 00-  65. 00 
52.00-55.00 
52.00-  55.00 
52.00-56.00 
52.00-64.00 


I 


$53.5883 


$52.0O-$54.00 
62.00-  M.OO 
52.00-  54.00 
.52.00-  54.00 
52.00-54.00 
52.00-  M.OO 
62.00-  54.00 
52.00-  64.00 
52.00-  54.00 
62.00-  64.00 
62.00-54.00 
52.00-  54.00 


$.52.0O-«54.00 
52.00-  M.OO 
52.00-  61.00 
52. 00-  54. 00 
62.00-  54.00 
52. 00-  54. 00 
62.00-  64.00 
52.00-  .51.00 
52.00-  M.OO 
62.00-64.00 
52. 00-  .54. 00 
52.00-  64.00 


$53.0000  I 


$53.0000 


$52.00-$i>4.00 
52.00-  M.OO 
49.00-  .'12.60 
49.00-  !t>.W 
49.00-  52.  ,50 
49. 00-  .52. 60 
49.00-  52.  .W 
49. 00-  52. 50 
49. 00-  .52.  .50 
49.  OO-  52. 60 
49.  OO-  52. 50 
49.00-  52.60 


$19.00-152..'* 
49.00-  .52.  .Si  I 
49.00-  52..'* 
49.00-  52.60 
52.00-  57.00  ' 
52.00-  67.0O  I 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-  57.00  , 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-  57.00  1 
52.00-  57.00 
62.00- 57.  flO 


$61.1260 


$53.2500 


I 


OXIDB  OF  ZINOt  American,  extra  dry. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  YorIc  on  the  flnit  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

|fi'y:..:::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0426 
.0425 
.0425 
.0426 
.0428 
.0426 
.0425 
.0425 

$0.0425 
.0425 
.0426 
.0425 
.0425 
.0426 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0418 
.0413 
.0418 

$0.0433 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0426 
.0425 
.0426 
.0426 
.0425 

$0.0425 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0428 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0378 

$0.0375 
.0375 
.0350 
.0375 
.0876 
.0375 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0375 
.0875 
.0875 

'.<axt 

.006 
0826 
.0828 
.0875 
.0978 
.0376 
.€878 
.006 
.€875 

Average. 

$0.0425 

10.0419 

$0.0426  1             $0.0418 

$0.0(73 

tcosu 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBEB  AND  BUIIiDING  MATBBIAIiS— Continued. 

OAK:  WUt«« plain. 

price*  are  for  l-lnch  cabinet  or  finishing;  from  January,  1892,  to  April,  1896,  for  I-lnch,  8  inches  and 
NorthwcBtem  Lomberman.  1890  and  1891,  and  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  1892  to  1901.) 


I8S6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

S3S.  00437. 60 
38.00-87.50 
35.00- S7.60 
35. OO- 37.60 
35.00-37.60 
35.00-87.60 
».0O- 37.60 
35.00-37.60 
38.00-37.60 
35.00-  37.60 
36  00-37.60 
35.00-37.60 

t35.00-t37.6O 
38.00-  37.50 
38.00-  37.60 
35.00-87.50 
35.00-87.50 
85.00-37.50 
85.00-  87.50 
35.00-87.60 
88.00-37.60 
35.00-  37.60 
35.00-37.60 
35.00-37.60 

t35.00-«37.60 
36.00-87.60 
38.00-87.50 
85.00-  87.60 
35.00-  87.60 
35.00-87.60 
85.00-  37.60 
85.00-  87.50 
85.00-37.50 
85.00-37.60 
35.00-37.50 
35.00-37.60 

335.00-137.60 
86.00-  89.00 
36.00-89.00 
86.00-39.00 
36.00-  39.00 
36.00-  39.00 
36.00-  39.00 
40.00-  42.50 
40.00-42.50 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-  42.60 

140. 00442. 60 
40.00-  42.60 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-  42.60 
40.00-42.60 
42.00-  44.00 
41.00-  42.00 
40.00-  41.00 
89.00-  41.00 
89.00-  41.00 
39.00-41.00 
87.60-40.00 

$37.50440.00 
87.50-40.00 
37.50-  40.00 
37.50-40.00 
87.80-40.00 
32.00-34.00 
82.00-  34.00 
82.00-  34.00 
38.00-36.00 
36.00-  40.00 
86.00-  40.00 
86. 00-  40. 00 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

»6.2B0O 

386.2500 

(86.2500 

$38.9683 

$40.8833  1           $86.7708 

Average. 

OAKt  milte,  qnartermt,  riear,  I-lncb,  6  Inebesand  op -wide,  IX  to  16  feet  long. 

(Price  per  M  feet  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


•Bt2.0O-$57.0O 
S2. 00- .57. 00 
60.00- 57.00 
62.00-57.00 
52.00-  87.00 
£S.  00- 57.00 
82. 00- .57.00 
82.00-  57.00 
60.00- 57.00 
60.00-  57.00 
80.00-67.00 
50.00-57.00 


(52.00-$57.00 
52.00-57.00 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-57.00 
52.00-  57.00 
52.00-  57.00 
52. 00-  57. 00 
52.00-57.00 
50.00-  55.00 
60.00-55.00 
60.00-  56.00 
50.00-  66.00 


$50.00-356.00 
50.00-  55.00 
60.00-66.00 
60.00-  66.00 
60.00-55.00 
60.00-  66.00 
60.00-  65.00 
60.00-  55.00 
60.00-  56.00 
60.00-56.00 
60.00-56.00 
60.00-  55.00 


$84.8000 


$58.8333  I 


$52.6000 


$60.00-$55.00 
50.00-  55.00 
60.00-  55.00 
60.00-66.00 
50.00-  56.00 
62.50-  67.50 
62.50-  67.60 
66.00-  67.60 
65.00-67.60 
66.00-67.60 
65.00-  70.00 
65.00-  70.00 


$65.00-$70.00 
65.00-  70.00 
65. 00-  70. 00 
65.00-  70.00 
65.00-70.00 
63.00-  66.00 
62.00-  66.00 
60.00-62.00 
58.00-  65.00 
68.00-66.00 
68.00-6.5.00 
60.00-  65.00 


$60.00-$65.00 
60.00-  6.5.00 
60.00-  65.00 
60.00-  66.00 
60.00-  65.00 
66.00-  67.00 
66.00-57.00 
52.00-56.00 
66.00-58.00 
57.00-  60.00 
67.00-  60.00 
57.00-60.00 


$60.5206  I 


(64.4583  I 


$60.1667 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 


OXIDE  OF  ZINC  I  American,  extra  drjr. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.  ] 


•0.0400 

$0.0400 

$0.0396 

$0.0396 

$0.0475 

$0.0438 

Jan. 

.0400 

.0376 

.0396 

.0896 

.0475 

.0438 

Feb. 

.0876 

.0375 

.0396 

.0146 

.0475 

.0138 

Mar. 

.0375 

.0396 

.0146 

.0475 

.0438 

^a'f 

.0878 

.0375 

.0896 

.0446 

.0475 

.0138 

.0878 

.0375 

.0396 

.0146 

.0175 

.0138 

June. 

.0378 

.0875 

.0396 

.0446 

.0425 

.0438 

July. 

.0878 

.0375 

.0396 

.0446 

.0125 

.0438 

Aug. 

.0875 

.0896 

.0446 

.0425 

.0138 

Sept. 

.0375 

.0875 

.0396 

.0146 

.0125 

.0488 

Oct. 

.0400 

.0875 

.0896 

.(M46 

.0126 

.0438 

Nov. 

.0400 

.0375 

.0396 

.0446 

.0438 

.0488 

Dec. 

$01 0883  ; 

$0.0377 

$0.0896 

$0.0438 

$0.0451 

$0.0438 

Average. 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  IWl-Continued. 

LUMBER  AI^D  BUIIiBIKG  MATUBIAIiS— Continaed. 

PINBs    'Wblte,  boarda.  No.  2  bam,  ronch. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Baffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.    From  January,  1890,  to  October,  18V7,  the 

f  rices  are  for  l-lnch  boards,  10  or  12  inches  wide,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for 
Inch  lx)ard8, 10  Inches  wide.    (Quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896, 

Jan 

tl6.0O-S17.6O 

$17.00 

*17.00 

$18.00-118. 60 

S18.00-$19.00 

$17.0O-$18.0O 

Feb 

14.00-  17.60 

17.00 

17.00 

18.00-  18.60 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Mar 

10.00-  17.60 

17.00 

17.00 

18.00-  18.60 

18.0(1-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

iSV::::::: 

16.00-  17.60 

17.00 

17.00 

18.00-  18.60 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18,00 

16.00-  17.60 

17.00 

17.00 

18.00-  18,60 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18,00 

June 

16.00-  17.60 

17.00 

17.00 

18,00-  18,50 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

July 

16. 0(^-  17,60 

17.00 

17.00 

19,00-  20.00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Aug 

16.00-  17.80 

17.00 

17.00 

19,00-  20,00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Sept 

16.00-17.80 

17.00 

17.00 

19,00-  20,00 

17.00-  18.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Oct 

16.00-  17.60 

17.00 

117.00- 18.00 

18,00-  19,00 

17.00-  18.00 

16.00-  17.00 

Nov 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00-18,00 

18.00-  19.00 

17, 0(^  IK.  00 

16.00-  17.  OD 

Dec 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00-  18.60 

18.00-  19.00 

17,00-  18,00 

16.00-  17.00 

Average . 

J16.7917 

$17.0000 

tl7.1458 

$18.6250 

$18.1667 

$17.2600 

PINBt    milte«  boards,  appers,  l-lnch,  8  Incites  and  op  nrlde,  ronch. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  BuOalo  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Lumber  Timde 

Journal.] 


Jan 

$4S.00-$45.0O 

$46.00 

$46.00 

$48.00-$49.00 

$48.00-$48.00 

$45.0O-«46.00 

Feb 

48.00-  46.00 

45.00 

$46.00-  46.00 

48.00-  49.00 

47.00-  48.00 

45.00-46.00 

Mar 

43.  OO-  45.00 

46.00 

45,00-  46.00 

48.00-49.00 

46.00-  47.00 

45.00-46.00 

J£V::::::: 

48.00-45.00 

45.00 

46.00-  46,00 

48.00-49.00 

46.00-47.00 

45.00-46.00 

43.00-  45.00 

46.00 

46.00-  46.00 

48.00-49.00 

46.00-47.00 

45.00-  46.00 

June 

43.00-  45.00 

46.00 

46.00-46.00 

48.00-  49.00 

46.00-47.00 

46.00-46.00 

July 

48.00-  45.00 

45.00 

45.00-  46.00 

48.  (O-  49,00 

46.00-47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

Aug 

43.00-  46.00 

45.00 

46.00-  46.00 

48.00-  49.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

Sept 

43.00-  46.00 

45.00 

45.00-  46.00 

48.00-  49.00 

45.00-46.00 

46.00-  47.00 

Oct 

4S.0O-  46.00 

45.00 

47.00-  48.00 

48.00-49.00 

45.00-46.00 

46.00-  47.00 

Nov 

43.00-46.00 

45.00 

47,00-  48,00 

48.00-  49.00 

46.00-46.00 

46.00-  47.00 

Dec 

45.00 

45.00 

48.00-49.00 

48.00-49.00 

45.00-46.00 

46.00-  47.00 

Average. 

$44.0833 

»1.\0000 

$46.0U7 

$48.6000 

$46.4167 

$46.0000 

PINBs  Yelloiv,  long  leaf,  boards,  heart-fkce  sidings,  l>lneh  and  It-ineh. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal,] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$20.0O-$20.60 

$20.60-$21.60 

$18.00-$19.00 

$18.00-$19.00 

$18.00-$19.00 

$18.0O«9.00 

20.00-20.60 

20.60-21.60 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

20.00-  20.60 

20.60-21.60 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19,00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

20.00-  20.60 

2D.  00-21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18,00-  19,00 

18.00-19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-  21.50 

20.00-21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18,00-  19,00 

18.00-19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-  21.60 

20.00-  21.00 

18,00-  19,00 

18.00-19,00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-21.60 

20.00-  21.00 

18.00-  19,00 

18,00-19,00 

18.00-19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-  21.60 

19.00-  20.00 

18,00-  19,00 

18,00-19,00 

IS.OO-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.80-  21.60 

19,00-  20,00 

18,00-  19,00 

18,00-  19,00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-  21.60 

18,00-  19.00 

18,00-  19,00 

18,00-  19.  OC 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-21.60 

18.00-19.00 

18,00-  19,00 

18,00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-21.60 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

$20.7600 

$19.9683 

$18.6000 

$18.5000 

$18.5000 

$16.9167 

PLATE  GlaASSs  Polished,  nnsllTered,  area  S  to  6  square  feet. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b..  New  York :  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  Bepoit, 
189A  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company,  1892  to  1901.] 


Average. 


$0.53 


$0.62 


$0.42 


$0.42 


$0.33 


•O.S0 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
liUMBER  AND  BUIIjDING  MATEBLAXS-<!ontinue(l. 


PINBs    White,  boarda.  No*  Z  bam,  rooKh. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Ballalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the 
prices  are  for  1-inch  boards,  10  or  12  inches  wide,  and  from  NoTeml>er,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for 
1-lnch  boards,  10  inches  wide.    Quotations  from  the  New  York  Lnml>er  Trade  Journal.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$16.00-117.00 

$l«.00-tl7.00 

$15.00-$16.00 

$15.00-$16.00 

$21.50 

$21.60 

Jan. 

16.00-17.00 

16.00-  17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  17.00 

21.00 

21.50 

Feb. 

16.00-17.00 

16.00-  17.00 

16.00-  16.00 

15.00-  17.00 

21.50 

21.80 

Mar. 

16.00-  17.00 

16.0O-  17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  17.00 

21.80 

20.00 

M^y. 

16.00- 17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.00 

16.00-  17.00 

21.50 

20.00 

16.00-17.00 

18.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.00 

16.00-  17.00 

21.60 

20.00 

June. 

16.00-  17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

I.VOO-  16.00 

20.00 

21.80 

21.00 

July. 

16.00-  17.00 

16.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.00 

18.00 

21.80 

21.00 

Aug. 

16.00- 17.00 

16.00-  16.  OU 

16.00-  16.00 

21.00 

21.80 

21.00 

Sept. 

16.00-  17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.00 

21.00 

21.60 

21.00 

Oct. 

16.00-  17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.00 

21.60 

21.60 

21.00 

Nov. 

16.00-  17.00 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.00 

21.60 

21.60 

21.00 

Dec. 

n&fiooo 

$16.8333 

$15.5000 

$18.2917 

$21.6000 

$20.8760 

Average. 

PIBTBt    White,  boards,  uppers,  1-lnch,  8  Inches  and  np  -wide,  roUKh. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


$46.00-$46.00 

»16.00-$48.00 

$45.00-$47.00 

9i6.eo-tn.oo 

$57.80 

$67.80  1  Jan. 

46.00-  46.00 

46.00-48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-47.00 

57.80 

67.80     Feb. 

48.00-46.00 

46.00-48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-47.00 

57.60 

67.60    Mar. 

46.00-48.00 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

57.50 

69.00     Apr. 

46.00-48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

57.60 

59.00     May. 

46.00-48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-47.00 

46.00-47.00 

57.60 

69.00    June. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-47.00 

51.00 

57.50 

61.00  ,  July. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-47.00 

45.00-  47.00 

61.60 

67.60 

61.00  i  Aug. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-47.00 

64.60 

57,60 

$62' 00-  63.00  ,  Sept. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.  UO-  47.00 

54.50 

67.60 

62.00-  63.00 

Oct. 

46.00-48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-47.00 

57.60 

57.50 

62.00-63.00 

Nov. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

57.50 

57.60 

66.00 

Dec. 

$46.6260 

$46.3333 

$46.0633 

$60.4583 

$57.6000 

$60.4167 

Average. 

PINB  t  Telloir,  long  leaf,  boards,  heart-face  sldlncs,  I-Inch  and  l}-lncb. 

[Price  per  H  feet  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


$15.60-$18.00 

$16.60m7.00 

$18.0M20.00 

$17.00-«20.00 

$21.0O-«2S.00 

$19.00-$20.00 

Jan. 

15.60-  16.00 

16.60-  17.00 

18.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.60 

21.00-23.00 

19.00-  20.00 

Feb. 

15.60-  16.00 

16.60-  17.00 

18.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.60 

21.00-  28.00 

19.00-20.00 

Mar. 

15.60-  16.00 

16.50-  17.00 

17.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.60 

21.00-  23.00 

17.60-  18.60 

Apr. 

16.80-  17.00 

16.60-  17.00 

17.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.60 

21.00-  23.  ai 

17.60-  18.80 

May. 

16.S<V-  17.00 

16.60-  16.00 

17.00-20.00 

20.00-22.00 

20.00-  21.00 

19.00-  20.00  ,  June. 

16.60-  17.00 

15.60-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

20.00-  22.00 

■Jtl.OO-  21.00 

19.00-20.00  1  July. 

16.80-  17.00 

15. 50-  16.00 

17.00-  a.uo 

20.00-  22.00 

19.  UO-  20.00 

19.00-  20.00 

Aug. 

16.5(m7.00 

16.60-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

20.00-22.00 

19.00-20.00 

19.50-  20.80 

Sept. 
Ocl 

16.50-17.00 

15.60-  16.00 

17.00-20.00 

20.00-  22.00 

19.00-  20.00 

20.60-  21  60 

16.50-17.00 

15.50-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

•.'1.00-  23.00 

19.00-  20.00 

20.60-  21.60 

Nov. 

16.60-17.00 

18.00-20.00 

17.00-  20.00 

21.00-23.00 

19.00-20.00 

20.60-21.60 

Dec. 

$16.4167 

$16.4375 

$18.6280 

$20.0417 

$20.7083 

$19.6667 

Average. 

PliATB  OI^SS  i  Polished,  nnsllTered,  area  8  to  5  square  feet. 

[Average  yesrly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b.,  New  Yorlc;  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  Report, 
1810  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company,  1892  to  1901.] 


$0.34 


$0.20 


$0.27 


$0.80 


$0.34 


$0.32 


Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  (X)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

LUMBER  A]ST>  BUILDING  MATERIALS— Continued. 

PI<ATE  GLASS  I  Polished,  nnallTered,  area  6  to  lO  aqaare  feet. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b.,  New  York :  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  Report, 
1890  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company,  1892  to  1901.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

]89t. 

1896. 

Average . 

to.  70 

$0.69 

to.  66 

to.  86 

t0.<6 

to.  48 

POPIiARt  l«lnch,  8  Inches  and  ap  isrlde,  IS  to  16  feet  lonK,  Kood  ran  llrsta  and 

aeconds* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

S30.00-t31.00 

tS0.0O-«31.00 

t30.00-t31.00 

t31.00-t32.50 

t30. 00-132. 00 

t30.00-t32.00 

Feb 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

31.00-32.50 

30.00-32.00 

SO.OO-  32.00 

Mar 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-  36.00 

31.00-34.00 

30.00-32.00 

SSV::::::: 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-  35.00 

81.00-34.00 

30.00-32.00 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-38.00 

81.00-34.00 

30.00-  32.00 

June 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-35.00 

31.00-  34.00 

30.00-  32.00 

July 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  81.00 

30.00-  31.00 

S3.0O-  35.00 

81.00-  33.00 

S0.QO-S2.00 

Aug 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-  36.00 

31.00-  83.00 

30.00-  32.au 

Sept 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-35.00 

81.00-  3S.00 

30.00-  32.00 

Oct 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-  36.00 

30.00-32.00 

30.00-32.00 

Nov 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

33.00-  36.00 

80.00-32.00 

30.00-  32.00 

Dec 

30.00-31.00 

30.00-  31.00 

31.00-  32.60 

33.00-  35.00 

30.00-  32.00 

ao.  00- 32.00 

Average . 

J30.5000 

»3O..W0O 

t30.6042 

t:)3.6260 

t3i.7eao 

tSl.OOOO  1 

PUTTY:  Balk. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

to.  0176 

to.  0178 

to.  0175 

to.  0160 

to.  0160 

to.  0145 

Feb 

.0175 

.0175 

.0176 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

Mar 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

May.  ■.'.::;; 

.0175 

.0178 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

.0176 

.0175 

•       .0176 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

June 

.0175 

.0175 

.0140 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

July 

.0175 

.0176 

.0140 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

Aug 

.0175 

.0175 

.0140 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

Sept 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

Ocit 

.0175 

.0176 

.0160 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

Nov 

.0175 

.0178 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

.0145 

Dec 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

.0145 

Average . 

to.  0175 

to.onb 

to.  0161 

'       to.  0160 

to.  0167 

•0.0145 

RESIN  t  Good,  atralned. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  ot 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jime 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 


*1.26 

1.20 

1.20 

1.22t 

1.46 

1.45 

tl.47i-1.60 

1.46 

1.46 

1.45 

1.471-1.60 

1.60-1.521 


tl.3844 


tl.42i-tl.45 

1.46 

1.46-  1.66 

1.00-  1.621 

1.70 

1.60 

1.40  -  1.421 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.871 

1.40 


tl.4740 


tl.42) 
1.40 
1.36 
tl.S7i-1.40 
1.471 
1.321 
1.25 
1.271 

-1.271 
1.2^ 
1.35 
1.85 


1.26. 


tl.3417 


tl.S21 

1.421 

1.471 

1.871 

1.30 

1.271 

1.221 

tl.OO  -1.021 

1.00 

1.171 

1.20  -1.221 

1.821-1.85 


tl.2616 


tl.271 

$1,071-1.10 

1.071-1.10 

1.171 

1.20 

1.85 

1. 871-1. 40 

1.221-1.26 

1.15-1.171 

1.221-1.28 

1.421-1.45 

1.85-1.40 


tl.2610 


$1.40 -«L  421 
1.40^ 
1.46 
1.60 
LlSi 
1.65 
1.60 
1.571 
1.66 
1.60 
1.70 
1.7711 


$1.6615 
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Table  ■•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBEB  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIALS— Continued. 

PIiATE  CIjASSt  Pollslied,  nnaUFered,  area  6  to  lO  ■qamre  feet. 

[Avenge  yearly  price  per  Bqoare  foot  f.  o.  b..  New  York;  quotatiotu  from  Senate  Finance  Report, 
1890  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glaw  company,  1892  to  1901.] 


1896. 

18»7. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•0.M 

to.  32 

10. « 

to.  48 

tO.M 

to.  48 

Average. 

POPI<AItt  l*lnclit  8  Inctaes  and  op  «rlde,  13  to  10  feet  lone  sood  ran  flrata  and 

•eeond*. 

[Price  per  H  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotatloiu  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


«30. 00-132. 00 

t30. 00-132.00 

«29.0O-«31.00 

(29.00-131. 00 

t35.0O-t37.6O 

t36.00-»40.00    Jan. 

30.00-82.00 

30.00-  32.00 

29.00-31.00 

32.  OO-  83.00 

35.00-37.60 

36.00-40.00     Feb. 

30.00-32.00 

30.00-32.00 

29.00-  31.00 

82.00-  83.00 

87.00-38.50 

36.00-40.00 

Mar. 

30.00-32.00 

30.00-  32.00 

29.00-31.00 

32.00-  83.00 

37.00-  38.80 

36.00-  40.00 

llTy. 

30.00-82.00 

30.00-  82.00 

29.00-31.00 

32.00-83.00 

38.00-  40.00 

36.00-  40.00 

30.00-32.00 

30.00-32.00 

29.00-31.00 

82.00-  36.00 

38.00-  40.00 

86.00-86.00 

June. 

30.00-82.00 

30.00-  32.00 

29.00-31.00 

82. 00-  85. 00 

37.  OU-  39.60 

85.00-  86.00 

July. 

30.00-32.00 

30.00-32.00 

29.00-31.00 

35.00-  87.  .W 

36.00-  38.00 

36.00-  36.00 

Aug. 

30.00- 32.00 

29.00-  31.00 

29.00-31.00 

85.00-  87.50 

36.00-  38.00 

86.00-  37.00 

Sept. 

30.00-  32.00 

29.00-31.00 

29.00-  31.00 

85.00-  87.50 

36.00-40.00 

85.00-  37.00 

Oct. 

30. 0&- 32.00 

29.00-31.00 

29.00-  31.00 

35.00-  87.60 

36.00-  40.00 

35.00-37.00 

Nov. 

30.00-32.00 

29.00-31.00 

29.00-31.00 

3.5.00-  37.60 

86.00-40.00 

85.00-  37.00 

Dec. 

tsi.oooo 

t30.6fi67 

$30.0000 

$»1.02a8 

t37.6875 

$36.7083 

Average. 

PVTTYs  Bulk. 

(Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•0.0146 

to.  0146 

to.  0146 

to.  0140 

to.  0190 

to.  0190 

Jan. 

.0146 

.0146 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0190 

Feb. 

.0145 

.0145 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0190 

Mar. 

.0146 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0160 

May. 

.0146 

.0146 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0160 

.0145 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0160 

June. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0125 

July. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Aug. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Sept. 

.0146 

.0145 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Oct. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Nov. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0140 

.0170 

.0190 

.0125 

Dec. 

80.0146 

to.  0146 

to.  0145 

$0.0168 

to.  0190 

to.  0150 

Average. 

BBSIN:  Good,  strained. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  onotations  from  the  Miw  York  Journal  iif 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


tl.TO 

tl.75 

«1.46 

$1.40 

$l.e2t-$lffi 

$1.76 

Jan. 

l.«2i 

1.70 

1.46 

1.36 

1.62i-  1.66 

1.66 

Feb. 

1.67t 

1.70 

1.45 

tl.S0-  l.S2i 

1.76 

$1.60-  1.66 

Har. 

tl.75-1.77» 

1.66 

1.46 

1.25-  1.87t 

1.70 

1.80 

Zi. 

2.02t 

1.66 

1.46 

1.46-  1.47t 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.76 

1.46 

1.40 

1.671-  1.60 

1.65 

June. 

ie7H.70 

1.75 

1.46 

1.80 

1.65-1.671 

1.42i-  1.46 

July. 

1.60 

1.55 

1.86 

1.30 

1.56 

1.40 

Aug. 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 

1.60-1.56 

1.40 

Sept. 

1.70 

1.46 

1.80 

1.26-  1.27( 

1.47t 

1.42i 

Oct. 

l.S2i 

1.46 

1.60 

1.80-  1.86 

1.60 

1.46 

Not. 

1.86 

1.46 

1.46 

1.40-  1.46 

1.70 

1.65-1.60 

Dec. 

tl.74S8 

tl.6125 

tl.4208 

$1.3468 

$1.6021 

$1.6302 

Average. 
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Table  ■.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBEB  AND  BUIIiDING  MATBRIAIjS— Continned. 

SaiNOIiBS:  Cypreaa,  all  beart,  6  to  6  Indies  ivlde,  16  Incbes  Iobk. 

[Price  per  M  la  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month.     1         1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

1896. 

Jan t3.86 

Feb 3.38 

Mar 3.35 

Apr 1                  3.85 

May 3.86 

June '                3.35 

July 3.35 

Aug 3.35 

Sept '                 3.35 

Oct 1                  3.86 

Nov '                  3.85 

Dec 1                  3.35 

t3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
8.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
8.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

t3.15 
8.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.16 
3.15 
S.16 
S.16 
3.15 
3.15 

13.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 

t2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2,75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 
2.75 

t2.66 
2.65 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.66 
2.66 

Avemgc.|            13.8600 

tS.250D 

13.1500 

«3.nnno 

t2.8000  .            12.6600  { 

SHlNGUBSi  Pine,  mrblte,  18  Inches  Ions. 

[Price  per  M  In  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  prices 
are  for  XXX,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for  XXXX.  Quotations  from  the  New 
York  Lumber  Trade  Journal.  ] 


Jan 

f3.4O-C3.S0 

14.00 

ti.00 

13. 85-13. 90 

t3.75-«.80 

t3.65-t3.T6 

Feb 

3.80-3.90 

4.00 

83.85-4.00 

8.85-3.90 

8.75-  8.80 

3.65-3.75 

Mar 

3.  HO- 3.90 

4.00 

3.85-4.00 

8.85-3.90 

8.76-  8.80 

8.65-8.75 

Xi::::::: 

3.>I0-  3.90 

4.00 

3.86-4.00 

3.85-  3.90 

3.75-  8.80 

8.65-  3.75 

3.80-3.90 

4.00 

8.85-4.00 

3.8.')- 3.90 

8.76-  8.80 

8.65-3.75 

June 

3.80-3.90 

4.00 

8.86-4.00 

8.85-3.90 

8.76-  8.80 

3.66-  3.75 

July 

3.80-  3.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

3.85-  8.90 

8.75-  3.80 

8.65-  3.75 

Aug 

S.m-  3.90 

4.00 

8.85-  4.00 

3.85-3.90 

8.75-3.80 

S.66-  8.75  1 

Sept 

S.W-3.90 

4.00 

3.85-4.00 

8.85-  3.90 

3.66-  3.75 

S.  65- 3.75 

Oct 

8.80- 3.90 

4.00 

3.76-3.85 

3.76-8.80 

8.65-  3.78 

S.  66- 3.75 

Nov 

4.00 

4.00 

8.75-3.85 

8.75-8.80 

8.65-  8.75 

S.66-  8.75 

Dec 

4.00 

4.00 

8.85-  8.90 

8.75-8.80 

8.66-8.78 

S.<fr-8.76 

Average . 

83.8417 

»4.0000 

«3.9063 

J3.8500 

t3.7S0O 

t3.7000 

SPBVCB:  6  to  »  Inch,  cargoes. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

tl5.H)-»16.60 

$15.00-»15.50 

$13.00-814.00 

$15.00-$15.60 

$12.00-tl3.00 

$14.0O-tl4.60 

Feb 

15.60-  16.50 

15.00-  15.50 

15.00-  16.00 

15.00-  15.50 

12.00-  13.00 

14.00-  14.60 

Mar 

17.00-  18.00 

1.5.  OO-  15.50 

16.00-  16.00 

15.00-  16.50 

13.00-  13.60 

14.00-  14.50 

Apr 

17.00-  18.00 

15.00-  1.5.50 

15.00-  16.00 

15.  OO-  16.00 

13.00-  13.60 

14.00-  14.60 

May 

18.00-  18.  .W 

13.00-  14.00 

14.50-  15.60 

14.00-  15.00 

13.00-  13.60 

14.00-  14.60 

June 

18.00-  18.  .W 

13.00-  14.00 

14.50-  15.60 

12.60-  18.50 

12.60-  13.80 

14.00-  14.60 

July 

18.00-  18.  .TO 

13.00-  11.00 

14.50-  1.5.  .■» 

12.50-  13.  .50 

11.60-  12.50 

14.00-  14.60 

Aug 

18.0(M  18.50 

14.00-  14.60 

15.00-  15.50 

12.50-18.60 

11.80-  12.60 

14.00-  14.60 

Sept 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.60 

15.00-  15.50 

12.50-  18.  .50 

11.50-12.60 

14.00-  14.50 

Oct 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.00 

13.00-  14.60 

12.00-  13.00 

11.60-  12.50 

14.00-  14.60 

Nov 

13.00-  14.00 

13.00    14.00 

IS.OO-  14.50 

12.00-  13.00 

12.60-  18.60 

14.00-  14.60 

Dec 

18.00-  14.00 

13.00-  14.00 

15.00-  16.60 

12.00-  18.00 

13.50-  14.00 

14.00-  14.50 

Average. 

tl6.2917 

$14.2183 

$14.8542 

$13.7708 

tl2.70«3 

tl4.250O 
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Table  1 — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

IjUMBEK  and  BUIIiDING  MATEBIAIiS— Continued. 

MHINGUIS:  Cypreaa,  all  beartt  6  to  e  Inches  nrlde,  le  Inches  Ions. 

[Price  per  M  in  New  Urleana  on  tbe  firat  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Uontb. 

«2.ao 

(2.35 

«2.80 

J2.60 

«2.85 

*2.86 

Jan. 

2.  SO 

2.  SB 

2.60 

2.60 

2.85 

2.85 

Feb. 

2.50 

2.35 

2.50 

2.60 

2.85 

2.85 

Mar. 

2.50 

2.38 

2.50 

2.«0 

2.85 

2.85 

X.  ■ 

2.60 

2.35 

2.60 

2.60 

2.85 

2.85 

2.50 

2.35 

2.80 

2.60 

2.85 

2.85 

Jane. 

2.60 

2.35 

2.60 

2.60 

2.85 

2.86 

July. 

2.50 

2.35 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

2.85 

Aug. 

2.60 

2.38 

2.60 

2.75 

2.85 

2.85 

Sept. 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

2.75 

2.85 

2.86 

Ocl 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

2.75 

2.85 

2.85 

Nov. 

2.50 

2.86 

2.80 

2.75 

2.85 

2.86 

Dec. 

«2.5flnn 

12.3600 

•2.8000 

*2.662S 

*2.8500 

«2.8500 

Average 

SmNGJiES:  Pine,  vrhlte,  18  Inches  lonff. 

[Price  per  M  In  BufTalo  on  the  flret  of  each  month.  From  January,  1890,  to  October.  1897,  the  prices 
are  for  XXX.  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for  XXXX.  Quotations  from  the  New 
York  Lumber.Trade  Journal.] 


t3.65-«S.76 

t8.45-t3.60 

t3.60-t3.76 

t8. 40-13.60 

>1.00 

»4.00 

Jan. 

3.65-3.75 

3.45-3.60 

3.50-8.75 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

Feb. 

3.65-8.75 

3.45- 3.60 

3.50-3.75 

3.40-3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

Uar. 

3.65-  3.75 

3.45-3.60 

3.80-3.75 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

^v- 

3.65-8.76 

3.45-8.60 
3.46-3.60 

3.50-  3.75 

3.40-3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

3.66-3.75 

3.40-3.60 

8.40-8.60 

4.00 

4.26 

June. 

8.45- 8.80 

8.46-3.60 

3.40-3.60 

8.60 

4.00 

4.26 

July. 

3.46-8.60 

3.46-3.60 

3.40-3.60 

3.70 

4.00 

4.25 

Aug. 

3.45-  3.60 

3.45-  8.60 

3.40-8.60 

3.85 

4.00 

4.25 

Sept. 

3.45-3.60 

8.46-  3.60 

3.40-3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.26 

Oct. 

3.46-3.60 

8.60-3.76 

3.40-3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.26 

Nov. 

3.46-3.60 

8.60-8.76 

8.40-3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.26 

Dec. 

t8.«125 

t3.6417 

t3.6621 

t3.6792 

t4.0000 

t4.1876 

Average. 

SPBtJCEi  6  to  9  Inch,  eargoes. 

[Price  per  H  feet  In  New  York  on  tbe  flist  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.  ] 


tl4.00-«14.60 

tl4.0Q-«i4.60 

tl3. 00-814. 50 

tl3.00-$14.60 

tl7.00-t19.00 

tl7. 00-118. 00 

Jan. 

14.00-  14.50 

14.00-  14.  .W 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

17.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Feb. 

14.00-  14.50 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.60 

19.00-20.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Mar. 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.80 

19.00-  20.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Apr. 
Miy. 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.60 

18.00-  14.50 

13.00-  H.fiO 

19.00-  20.00 

17.00-  18.00 

14.00-14.50 

14.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.50 

16.00-  16.00 

14.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

June. 

14.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

15.00-16.00 

14.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

July. 

14.00-  14.60 

18.00-  14.60 

13.00-14.50 

15.00-  16.00 

14.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Aug. 

14.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.  .V) 

15.60-16.60 

16.00-  17.00 

18.60-  19.50 

Sept. 

14.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

16.50-18.50 

16.00-  18.00 

18.50-  19.60 

Oct. 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.50 

17.00-  19.00 

16.00-  18.00 

18.60-  19.60 

Nov. 

14.00-14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

17.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

18.50-19.60 

Dec. 

tl4.2S00 

tl4.0000 

113.7600 

tl6.3958 

tl7.3780 

tl8.0000 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
IjUMBBR  and  BUIIiDING  MATEBlAIiS— Continued. 

TAB. 

[Price  per  bAirel  In  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  flret  of  each  month.  Quotations  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  1890  to  1893  and  1898  to  1901;  from  the  Shipping  and 
Commercial  List  and  New  Yoric  Price  Current,  1894,  and  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  1896 
to  1897.1 


Month. 

1890. 

1891.                   1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•1.36 
1.40 
1.40 
1.30 
1.65 
1.35 
1.65 
1.45 
1.66 
1.80 
1.66 
1.66 

•1.45 
1.20 
1.35 
1.46 
X.35 
1.60 
1.8f 
1.65 
2.00 
1.60 
1.75 
1.85 

•1.30 
1.60 
1.30 
1.20 
1.35 
1.35 
1.40 
1.20 
1.35 
X.25 
1.25 
1.05 

•1.05 
1.15 
1.05 
1.00 
1.05 

.95 
1.10 
1.28 

.90 
1.15 
1.00 

.90 

f0.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.26 

1.30 

1.85 

1.10 

1.16 

1.60 

.96 

•0.95 
1.00 
1.00 
.95 
1.10 
1.25 
1.20 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
1.40 
1.00 

Average . 

•1.4750 

•1.5833  •            ^1.3000 

•1.0468 

♦ 

•1.0917 

•1.1417 

TVBPBNTINBi  SpIrlU  of. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  Yoric  on  the  first  of  each  month  ;  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

AUK 

g^r.::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

J0.44M0.45 
.43} 
.42} 
.40 

!^ 

^41} 

.40 
.391 

•0.40} 
.401 
.40} 

■3 
.39 

.88 

.371 

•0.36-    .36} 

.37 

:!?! 

.33) 

•0.84 
.34} 
.42 
.37 
.34 
.29 

:it 

.271 

•S* 
.31 

.81} 

•0.30} 
.33} 
.34} 
.32} 
.31 
.281 
.29 

f 

•0.29} 

•0.301-    .31 

.31} 

.281 

.29}-    .291 

.30}-    .301 

.29} 

.231-    .29 

.28} 

.28} 

.28} 

.271 

•0.27-».27)l 
.29 
.33} 

:g| 

.29} 

.29 

.27 

.27} 

.28} 

Average. 

•0.4080 

•0.3795 

•0.3227 

•0.3002 

•0.2982 

•0.292S 

WINIWW  GliASSt  American,  alnsle,  ttraUi,  6  by  8  to  lO  by  IS  tDeh. 

[Price  per  60  square  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.) 


Feb 

Mar 

May';;:!::; 

June 

July 

Sept!!;;;!! 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•1.9960 
1.9950 
2.6000 
2.2500 
2.2.600 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2600 
2.2600 
2.2S0O 

•2.2600 
2.2')00 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2.'iO0 
2.2.'i00 
2.2600 
2.2.'iO0 
2.1876 
2.1376 

•2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.0250 
2.1250 
1.5141 
1.5141 
1.7813 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1376 

•2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1876 
2.1875 
2.1375 
2.1S75 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1376 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1376 

•2.1876 
2.1376 
2.1376 
2.1375 
2.1375 
1.7813 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.8750 
1.8.628 
1.8625 
1.8625 

1.8.625 
1.593S 
1.5S3S 
1.3894 
I.SS»i 
I.S8M 

i.easo 

1.6290 
1.6260 
1.CQ60 
1.G290 

Average . 

•2.2288 

•2.2125 

•1.99S6 

•2.IS7& 

•1.9918 

•1.6988  1 
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T.vcjt  I ^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBEU  AND  BUIIiDING  MATEBLAXS— Continued. 

TAB. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.  Quotations  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  1890  to  1X98  and  1898  to  1901:  from  the  Shipping  and 
Commercial  List  and  New  York  Price  Current,  1894,  and  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  1395 
tolSST.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to.  90 

*1.00 

«1.05 

11.10 

«1.25 

$1.38 

Jan. 

.90 

.96 

tO.95-  l.OO 

1.10 

1.80 

1.20 

Feb. 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.80 

1.20 

Mar. 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

1.15 

Apr. 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

1.30 

1.20 

May. 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.80 

1.40 

1.25 

June. 

1.20 

1.10 

i.ao 

l.<0 

1.40 

1.60 

July. 

1.06 

1.15 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

Aug. 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.35 

Sept. 

1.06 

1.2S 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

Oct. 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15 

1.30 

1.46 

1.25 

Nov. 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

1.40 

1.55 

1.20 

Dec. 

fl.OlK 

$1.0642 

«1.0979 

«1.24S8 

tl.3«25 

$1.2817 

Average. 

TURPENTINE:  Spirit*  of. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


$0,801 

$0.26J-$0.26| 

$0.33} 

$0.45-t0.45i 

»0.521 

$0.38  1  Jan. 

.30 

.271 

.34 

.45t 

.541 

.40J|  Feb. 

•M 

.29i-    .80 

$0.36t-    .361 

.46* 

.65 

.41  ,  Mar. 

.29J 

.S2J 

.42i 

.56 

.361'  Apr. 
.341   May. 

$0,281-    .29 

.30t 

.331-    .34 

.444 

.501 

.26 

.261 

.28-    .28J 

.40  J 

.491 

.3511  June. 

.251 

.2«i 

:^i 

.44J 

.461 

.37  1  July. 

.2? 

.28* 

.381 

.441 

.S5li  Aug. 

.24 

.29! 

.29J 

.471 

.361 

.8611  Sept. 

.28 

-32t 

.301 

.52 

.401 

.3611  Oct. 

.28 

.81 

.37 

.61 

.44 

.3811  Nov. 

.261 

■m 

.39 

.811 

.421 

.371 

Dec. 

1              $0.2743 

10.2924 

$0.3221 

SO.  4581 

$0.4771 

10.8729 

Average. 

iriNDOlxr  6I.AS8>  Amerlean,  aincle,  Arata,  6  by  8  to  lO  bjr  16  Inch. 

(Price  per  50  square  feet  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  iteporter.] 


n.82fi0 

tZ.6600 

$2.8000 

$2.8000 

$2.1000 

$3.0628 

Jan. 

1.6260 

1.8900 

2.4938 

2.4938 

2.1000 

3.2000 

Feb. 

LCZU 

1.7600 

2.4938 

2. 3625 

2.1000 

4.1040 

Mar. 

1.6250 

1.7500 

2.3626 

2.2313 

2.3625 

4.8000 

Apr. 

LflBSO 

1.9960 

2.4938 

2.6600 

2.3625 

4.2120 

May. 

1.6260 

1.9950 

2.6250 

2.8000 

2.9925 

4.6600 

June. 

L«n 

1.9950 

2.6260 

2.8000 

2.9925 

4.8600 

July. 

Lwn 

2.2400 

2.6260 

2.6250 

2.9925 

4..'J600 

Aug. 

i-sno 

2.8940 

2.8000 

2.8000 

2.9925 

4.5600 

Sept. 

1.8(00 

2.3940 

2.8000 

2.8000 

8.2670 

4.5600 

Oct. 

ZIOOO 

Z5200 

•2.8000 

3.1500 

8.0628 

4.5600 

Nov. 

^(•OO 

2.8000 

2.8000 

2.9780 

3.0628 

2.8000 

Dec. 

$L8m 

$2.1966 

$2.6482 

$2.7081 

$2.6990 

$4.1282 

Average. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
LUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATEBIAIiS-Concluded. 
WINDOVr  CLASS:  American,  sUicIe,  (birds,  6  by  (t  to  lO  br  1&  Inrli. 

[Price  per  50  square  feet  in  New  York  on  the  flnrt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

iJay '.'..'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.6150 
1.6160 
2.0000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 

J.  8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.800U 

$1.8000 
1.8000 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
l.SOOO 
1.8000 
1.7100 
1.7100 

$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.6200 
1.7000 
1.2113 
1.2113 
1.4260 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 

$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 

$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.42e0 
1.6000 
1.6O0O 
l.SOOO 
1.6388 
1.6888 
1.6388 

$1.6388 
1.6388 
1.2750 
1.2750 
1.2291 
1.2291 
1.2291 
1.4375 
1.4S75 
1.4375 
1.4375 
1.4375 

Average . 

$1.7858  1            $1.7700 

$1.5948 

$1.7100 

$1.6326 

$1.3919 

DKUG8  AND  CHEMICAXS. 
AliOOBOKit  Grain,  94  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1 —    ■■-■ 
1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

M*y!:.!;;; 

June 

July 

Aug 

8cpt 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
2.12 
2.07 
2.13 
2.15 
2.15 
2.17 
2.17 

$2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.21 
2.23 
2.21 
2.21 
2.28 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 

S2.23 
2.16 
2.16 
2.13 
2.13 
2.17 
2.17 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 
2.11 
2.11 

$2.48 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.18 
2.11 
2.11 
2.11 
2.16 
2.11 
2.17 
2.17 

$2.06 
2.06 
2.04 
2.04 
2.06 
2.02 
2.091 
2.07 
2.88 
2.85 
2.33 
2.83 

$2.88 
2.80 
2.36 
2.86 
2.29 
2.86 
2.85 
134 
2.82 
2.80 
2.82 
2.82 

Avtmge . 

$2.0717 

S2.2150  1            $2.1417 

1 

$2.1808 

$2.16ei 

$2.3292 

AliOOHOIji  Wood,  reaned,  86  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  mouth;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  aod  Dra^ 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

$1.20 

$1.05 

$1,261 

$1.80 

80.90 

$0.70 

Feb 

1.20 

1.05 

1.80 

1.40 

.77i 

.70 

Mar 

1.20 

1.05 

1.30 

1.40 

.681 

.90 

ASV::::::: 

1.20 

1.05 

1.80 

1.40 

.m 

.90 

1.20 

1.05 

1.80 

1.40 

.70 

.90 

June 

1.20 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

.70 

.90 

July 

1.20 

1.26 

1.80 

-     1.40 

.70 

.90 

Aug 

I.ftS 

1.26 

1.80 

1.40 

.70 

.90 

Sept 

1.05 

1.25 

1.80 

1.40 

.70 

.90 

Oct 

1.05 

1.25 

1.80 

1.00 

.70 

.90 

Nov 

1.05 

1.26 

1.80 

1.00 

.70 

.90 

Dec 

1.05 

1.26} 

1.30 

1.00 

.70 

.90 

Average . 

$1.1875 

$1.1598 

$1.2973 

$1.2917 

$0.7198 

$0.8667 
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Table  ■.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

LUMBER  AND  BUIIiDLNG  MATBRIALS-Concluded. 

UriNDOW^  GIiA8S:  Amerlean,  slncle,  tlilrda,  e  by  M  to  lO  by  16  tneb. 

[Price  per  CO  aqnare  feet  In  New  York  on  the  flmt  of  each  month;  quotatlona  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


teas. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

*1.4S76 

12.8760 

12.6000 

(2.4800 

SI. 8600 

(2.8613 

Jan. 

1.4375 

1.6876 

2.2068 

2.2088 

1.8600 

2.6600 

Feb. 

1.4875 

1.6828 

2.2088 

2.0925 

1.8600 

.S.2704 

Mar. 

I.4S75 

1.6625 

2.0925 

1.9763 

2.0925 

3.8260 

M^y. 

1.4876 

1.7813 

2.2088 

2.8660 

2.092S 

3.3664 

1.4375 

1.7818 

2.32S0 

2.4800 

2.6605 

3.G338 

June. 

1.4749 

1.7818 

2.3260 

2.4800 

2.6605 

8.6388 

July. 

1.4749 

2.0000 

2.8250 

2.3250 

2.65% 

3.6338 

Aug. 

1.6875 

2.1375 

2.4800 

2.1800 

2.6606 

■3.6838 

Sept. 

1.6876 

2.1S76 

2.4800 

2.4800 

2.6400 

3.6388 

Oct 

1.8750 

2.2600 

2.4800 

2.7900 

2.4760 

3.6338 

Nov. 

X8760 

2..V)nO 

2.4800 

2.6850 

2.3513 

2.2313 

Dec. 

tl.fiOOO 

tl.9680 

t2.3isa 

$2.3986 

«2.S194 

SS.2823 

Average. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMIOAXS. 
AIiOOHOIii  Grain,  84  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  flist  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


18S6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$2.82 

t2.26 

«2.25 

*2.42 

12.38 

•2.43 

Jan. 

2.82 

2.26 

2.25 

2.42 

2.38 

2.43 

Feb. 

2.32 

2.24 

2.25J 

2.42 

2.88 

2.43 

Mar. 

2.32 

2.26 

2.2&i 

2.40 

2.39 

2.43 

l£y. 

2.32 

2.29 

2.81 

2.42 

2.40 

2.46 

2.81 

2.29 

2.31 

2.42 

2.36 

2.43 

June. 

2.81 

2.29 

2.87 

2.42 

2.36 

2.43 

July. 

2.  SI 

2.29 

2.37 

2.42 

2.85 

2.47 

Aug. 

2.28 

2.31 

2.36 

X42 

2.87 

2.49 

Sept. 

2.28 

2.31 

2.38 

2.40 

2.43 

2.49 

Oct. 

2.26 

2.27 

2.39 

2.40 

2.43 

2.49 

Nov. 

2.26 

2.28 

2.41 

2.88 

2.43 

2.58 

Dec. 

•2.3008 

12.2767 

12.3250 

»2.4U7 

•2.3867 

•2.4683 

Average. 

AIjOOHOIit  Wood,  refined,  86  per  cent* 

fPrtce  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•0.90 

•0.70 

•0.76 

•0.75 

•0.90 

•0.75 

Jan. 

.90 

.70 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.60 

Feb. 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.60 

Mar. 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.60 

Apr. 
May. 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.60 

.90 

.66 

.76 

.75 

.75 

.60 

June. 

.90 

.66 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.60 

July. 

.90 

.66 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.60 

Aug. 

.90 

.65 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.60 

Sept. 

.90 

.76 

.78 

.80 

.76 

.60 

Oct. 

.60 

.76 

.78 

.80 

.76 

.60 

Nov. 

.60 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.76 

.60 

Dec. 

•0.8600 

10.6966 

•0.7600 

•0.7708 

•0.8000 

•0.6125 

Average. 

3586— No.  89—02 16 
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Table  ■ WHOLES.\LE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AlfD  CHEMlCAIiS— Continued. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotettona  ftom  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

IWl. 

1812. 

ISBS. 

UM. 

1816. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p:::.::: 

June 

July 

Aujt 

^\::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 

10.0176 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0155 
.0165 
.0166 
.0166 
.01,W 
.0160 
.0146 

to.  0146 
.0146 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0166 
.0165 
.0175 
.0176 

to.  0175 

.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 
.0165 
.0175 

to.  0175 
.0170 
.0160 
.0170 
.0176 
.0175 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0K6 
.0160 
.0166 

to.  0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0166 
.0165 
.0160 
.0165 

Average. 

to.  0182 

to.  0168 

to.  0160 

to.  0174 

to.  0169 

to.oim 

BBIinSTONB:  Cmde,  ■eeoads, 

[Price  per  ton  in  New  Yoric  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Faint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

tl9.26 
19.00 
19.00 
19.50 
19.76 
22.00 
22.00 
19.76 
20.26 
23.00 
23.25 
27.00 

t26.00 
26.75 
30.00 
3.5.00 
32.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
27.80 
80.00 
29.50 
29.60 

t30.26 
28.00 
24.00 
22.26 
22.00 
23.60 
24.00 
24.25 
24.25 
23.60 
23.60 
20.25 

$20.76 
19.00 
20.60 
19-.60 
18.76 
18.76 
19.25 
18.00 
17.00 
18.00 
17.76 
17.80 

$17.80 
17.26 
17.25 
16.75 
16.76 
16.76 
16.26 
16.25 
16.25 
16.00 
16.26 
16.76 

$16.60 
15.60 
16.75 
16.76 
16.26 
16.25 
15.75 
16.00 
15.00 
U.SO 
15.25 
16.00 

Average . 

t21.1458 

t28.S042 

$24.1458 

$18.7292             $16.6833 

$15.6280  1 

GliVCBRIN:  Be&ned,  Amerfean,  barrels. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p:::.::. 

June 

July 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.17* 
.18 
.18 
.18 

:}?' 

.17 
.17 

to.  16 
.16 

:lt| 

.15J 

.I5J 

.15* 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.16 

to.  16 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.18 
.18 
.13 

to.  18* 
.18 
.13 
.13 
.18 
.18 
.13 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.13 
.13 

.12 
.12 
.11* 

:}{} 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.11* 
.U 
.11*1 
.11 
.U 

.u 

.u 

.11* 

.11 

■at 

.15* 

Average . 

to.  1767 

10.1.538 

$0.1396 

to.  1846 

to.  1194 

$o.iaM 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OP  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAUS— Continued. 

AlaOns  Itonip. 

[Mce  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


less. 

1807. 

1818. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

lO.OISB 

10.0166 

10.0166 

t0.0166 

to.  0175 

to.  0175 

Jan. 

.0166 

.0160 

.0165 

.0166 

.0176 

.0175 

Feb. 

.0160 

.0160 

.0165 

.0166 

.0175 

.0175 

Mar. 

.0160 

.0170 

.0166 

.0166 

.0175 

.0176 

ifty. 

.0166 

.0170 

.0160 

.0165 

.0175 

.0176 

.0166 

.0170 

.0166 

.0165 

.0175 

.0175 

June. 

.0166 

.0170 

.0166 

.0165 

.0175 

.0176 

July. 

.0166 

.0166 

.0166 

.0165 

.0175 

.0175 

Aug. 

.0166 

.0166 

.0166 

.0165 

.0175 

.0175 

Sept. 

.0166 

.0166 

.0166 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

Oct: 

.0166 

.0166 

.0166 

.0176 

.0175 

.0175 

Nov. 

.0166 

.0165 

.0166 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

Dec. 

•0.0164 

10.0166 

10.0165 

to.  0168 

to.  0176 

to.  0175 

Average. 

HRinSTONBi  €rad«,  aeeonds. 

(Price  per  ton  in  New  Yoric  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


tl5.26 

•21.00 

•21.00 

t21.2S 

•21.00 

•22.00 

Jan. 

15.00 

20.26 

21.00 

21.60 

21.00 

22.00 

Feb. 

l&OO 

19.75 

22.00 

22.00 

21.26 

21.26 

Mar. 

16.76 

19.76 

22.00 

21.76 

21.00 

21.00 

Apr. 
iKy. 

16.76 

19.00 

85.00 

20.25 

21.25 

21.00 

16.76 

19.00 

26.00 

20.76 

20.60 

21.75 

June. 

18. 60 

19.50 

2S.00 

20.76 

21.00 

22.25 

July. 

18.  SO 

20.00 

20.76 

20.60 

21.75 

21.76 

Aug. 

ao.oa 

21.00 

20.60 

20.78 

21.75 

22.00 

f^"- 

21.00 

20.76 

21.00 

22.00 

21.25 

22.25 

22.00 

21.00 

21.76 

21.00 

21.00 

24.00 

Nov. 

22.00 

20.60 

21.00 

21.00 

21.00 

22.75 

Dec. 

tl7.968S 

t20.1260 

t22.91«7 

t21.1250 

•21.1458 

•22.0000 

Average. 

MaYCERnCs  RettBed,  American,  barrels. 

notice  per  pound  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•0.17 

ta.m 

•0.12 

to.  12 

•0.15 

t0.15t 

Jan. 

.17 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.16 

.15 

Feb. 

.17 

.M 

.11* 

.12 

.15 

.15 

Mar. 

.17 

.121 

.u» 

.12 

.16 

.15i 

Zi. 

.17 

.12 
.12 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.151 

.16 

.12J 

.12 

.15 

.16J 

June. 

.W 
.M 

.121 
.12 

.18 
.18 

.18 
.18 

:\l 

July. 
Aug. 

:S 

.12 
.12 

.14 
.16 

.16 
.15 

^f 

.u 

.12 

.18 

.16 

.15 

Nov. 

.m 

.12 

.18 

.16 

.15i 

Dec. 

tO.U71 

•D.iaoe 

•0.1288 

•0.1829 

•0.1515 

to.  1504 

Average. 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE   DEPABTMENT   OF   LABOR. 


Tablr  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901 -Continued. 
DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAUS-Continned. 
mviuAno  ACID  I  io°. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yoric  on  tbe  first  of  each  month;  quotattons  {rom  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

18M. 

18K. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

June 

July 

Aug 

^\::::::: 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  0118 
.0113 
.0113 
.0118 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

to.  0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0110 
.0110 
.0110 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 

to.  0090 
.0090 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.012) 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0138 
.0188 

to.  0138 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

.0100 

.0100 

tO.O0«6 
.0090 
.0086 
.0095 

.0096 
.0095 
.0065 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0080 

to.  0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 

Average . 

to.  0104 

to.  0098 

to.  0121 

10.0101 

to. 0088 

to.  0083 

OPIim:  Natural  (caiwa). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  firat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

at2.«> 

»2.25 

tl.«7» 

tl.S2t 

t2.20 

•2.30 

Feb 

a2.85 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 

2.65 

2.1.') 

Mar 

O2.70 

2.10 

1.72J 

2.02t 

3.00 

2.20 

i^yi:::::: 

02.60 

2.00 

1.65 

3.00 

2.60 

2.00 

a2.40 

2.00 

1.55 

2.90 

2.30 

1.75 

June 

a2.40 

1.85 

1.57i 

2.60 

2.05 

1.60 

July 

a2.«0 

1.85 

1.57t 

2.45 

2.00 

1.&') 

Aug 

a2.75 

1.75 

1.60 

2.36 

2.10 

1.60 

Sept 

02.70 

1.90 

1.67* 

2.60 

2.00 

1.60 

Oct 

a  2. 75 

1.85 

1.60 

2.60 

1.97J 

1.70 

Nov 

2.80 

1.87J 

1.67  J 

2.80 

2.35 

1.77 

Dec 

2.60 

1.90 

1.85 

2.15 

2.80 

1.77j' 

Average. 

•2.6208 

tl.9438 

tl.6706 

t2.3917 

t2.2«54 

•1.8413 

ttVININBi  Aatertean. 

[I>rice  per  ounce  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Prices  from  1890  to  18Sn  are  for  bulk,  and 
from  1898  to  1901  for  lOOounce  tins.    Quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fc::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

to.  35 
.87 
.87 
.81 
.31 
.81 
.81 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 

to.  30 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 

to.  24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

to.  20 
.20 
.20 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 

to.  25 
.274 
.274 

.25 
.251 

:ii 

.2N 

•0.26( 
.2S* 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

Average. 

to.  8276 

to.  2608 

to.  2183  1            to.  2150 

t0.2B21 

to.  2906 

alabond. 
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Tablb  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OP  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAIiS— Continued. 

nniRIATIC  ACID  I  so°. 

(Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  tbe  first  •(  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1808. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

W.0075 

10.0113 

10.0113 

to.  0135 

10.0135 

to.  0135 

Jan. 

.0075 

.0113 

.0113 

.0135 

.0136 

.0136 

Feb. 

.0075 

.0113 

.0118 

.0185 

.0135 

.0185 

Uar. 

.0075 

.0118 

.0113 

.0135 

.0185 

.0185 

^a^. 

.0075 

.0113 

.0135 

.0185 

.0185 

.0186 

.0075 

.0113 

.0135 

.0135 

.0185 

.0186 

June. 

.0075 

.0113 

.0135 

.0185 

.0136 

.0135 

July. 

.0075 

.0113 

.0135 

.0135 

.0186 

.oieo 

Aug. 

.0075 

.0100 

.0185 

.0135 

.0185 

.0160 

Sept. 

.0075 

.0100 

.0185 

.0185 

.0135 

.0160 

Oct. 

.0075 

.0100 

.0135 

.0185 

.0135 

.0186 

Nov. 

.0075 

.0100 

.0135 

.0135 

.0136 

.0185 

Dec. 

J0.0075 

to.  0109 

JO. 0128 

to.  0135 

to.  0185 

to.  0160 

Average. 

OPIVni  NatnrmI  (eaa«s). 

[Pricv  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Eeporter.] 


C2.00 

t2.20 

«2.70 

tS.271 

88.171 

t3.46 

Jan. 

1.96 

2.10 

2.80 

8.20 

3.10 

3.40 

Feb. 

2.05 

1.921 

2.95 

8.05 

8.06 

3.36 

Uar. 

1.971 

2.85 

8.00 

2.921 

3.25 

8.171 

iiS^. 

2.00 

2.25 

3.55 

2.90 

8.15 

3.321 

2.00 

2.26 

3.50 

2.86 

3.10 

3.20 

June. 

2.00 

2.80 

8.55 

8.10 

8.071 

3.221 

July. 

2.40 

2.821 

8.76 

8.05 

3.85 

3.221 

^ 

2.25 

2.85 

3.65 

8.171 

8.271 

8.16 

2.17* 

2.60 

3.60 

8.15 

8.15 

8.15 

Oct. 

2.12i 

2.65 

8.55 

8.10 

8.271 

8.10 

Nov. 

2.17) 

2.80 

3.50 

8.10 

8.45 

8.00 

Dec. 

t2.0917 

t2.3417 

t3.8417 

t3.0W9 

t3.2000 

83.2292 

Average. 

QIJININE:  American. 

(Price  per  ounce  In  New  York  on  the  flist  of  each  month.    Prices  from  1890  to  1897  are  for  bulk,  and 
from  1896  to  1901,  for  100.oance  tins.    Quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


to.  27 

to.  171 

to.  25 

to.  21 

to.  29 

to.  80 

Jan. 

.261 

.16 

.24 

.24 

.82 

.27 

Feb. 

.26 

.15 

.22 

.28 

.85 

.30 

Mar. 

.261 

.16 

.21 

.40 

.81 

.32 

M^y. 

.261 

.15 

.24 

.86 

.81 

.82 

.26) 

.15 

.22 

.86 

.81 

.84 

June. 

.26 

.16 

.20 

.86 

.81 

.84 

July. 

■  261 

.17 

.20 

.82 

.85 

.82 

Aug. 

.21 

.17 

.20 

.28 

.87 

.28 

Sept. 

.21 
.17 

.28 

■m 

.22 

.87 

.28 

Oct 

.27 

.20 

.27 

.86 

.29 

Nov. 

.17 

.28 

.20 

.27 

.85 

.27 

Dec. 

•0.2406 

to.  1829 

to.  2146 

to.  2975 

to.  3325 

to.  8026 

Average. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPABTMENT   OF   LABOB. 


Tablb  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAIiS— Concluded. 

SVLPHURIC  ACID  I  eS<>. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotatiouH  from  the  OU,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891.    1    1892. 

189S. 

1B»4.    I    VeOb. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p:::::v. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0086 
.0086 
.0086 
.0086 
.0086 
.0086 
.0070 
.0070 

to.  0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0086 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 

to.  0066 
.0086 
.0086 
.0086 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

.0100 

to.  0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0066 
.0086 
.0066 
.0086 
.0076 
.0076 
.0075 

taoooo 

.0075 
.0076 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0075 
.0070 
.0070 
.0076 

to.ooro 

.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.WTO 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 

Average. 

t0.0088  1     t0.0081 

to.  0096 

to.  0086 

t0.0O73  '     t0.0070 

1 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
BAHTHENHrARB  s  Platoa,  ereanfeolored,  7«ineli. 

[Price  per  dozen  I.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  flnt  ol  each  month.) 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

to.  4230 
.4230 
.4230 

.mo 

.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 

1893. 

18M. 

18t& 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May'!;.!;;.' 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  4466 
.4466 
.4465 
.4466 
.4466 
.4465 
.4465 
.4466 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 

to.  4466 
.4465 
.4466 
.4465 
.4466 
.4466 
.4466 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 

to.  4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 

to.  4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4280 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 

to.  4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.3807 
.3807 
.3807 
.3807 
.8807 
.3807 

Average . 

10.4465 

to.  4367 

to.  4230 

to.  4230 

to.  4177 

to.3ns 

BARTHBNVrARBi  Platea,  ivblte  cranlte,  T-lneb. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May';;;;;;; 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  4888 

.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 

to.  4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 

to.  4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 

to.  4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 

to.  4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4832 
.4132 
.4132 

t0.4SS2 
.4332 
.4332 
.43X2 
.4332 
.4332 
.3991 
.3991 
.»91 
.»91 

.twi 

.3991 

Average . 

to.  4888 

to.  4786 

to.  4644 

to.  4644 

to.  4666 

«L41tt 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-€ontinued. 
DRUGS  AlTD  CHEMICAIiS— Concluded. 

StlLPHVBIO  ACID  I  «6<>. 

[Prte«  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  qnotationa  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


18M. 

.««. 

1806. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901.    1  Month. 

tO.(W70 

10.0100 

10.0100 

fO.0120 

10.0120 

10.0120  !  Jan. 

.0070 

.0100 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120  '  Feb. 

.0070 

.0100 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120  I  Mar. 

.0070 

.0100 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

Apr. 
U&y. 

.0070 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0070 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

June. 

.0070 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120  July. 

.0070 

.0100 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0130  1  Aug. 

.OOTO 

.0085 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0130  !  Sept. 

.0070 

.0085 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120  Oct. 

.0070 

.0065 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.0140  1  KOT. 

.0075 

.0085 

.0120 

.0120 

.0120 

.OMO 

Dec. 
Average. 

to.umo 

10.0095 

10.0113 

to.  0120 

to.  0120 

to.  0126 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
BABTHBNWARBi  Plmtea,  creMtt-coIored,  7-lBeh. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  Stat  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1806. 

1899. 
SO. -1 190 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

».3807 

to.  3807 

to.  3M0 

90.4410 

to.  4655 

Jan. 

.3807 

.3807 

.3969 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  Feb. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  Mar. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4665  Apr. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  May. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410- 

.4656  1  Juue. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  July. 

.8807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  Aug. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  Sept. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655  Oct. 

.3807 

.8807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4656  Not. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4410 

.4410 

.4666 

Dec. 

to.  3807 

•0.3807 

to.  4153 

to.  4208 

to.  4410 

to.  4666 

Average. 

BABTHBNWABEs   Plmtes,  wblte  cnnlte,  7-liicli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  Unit  of  each  month.] 


tasooi 

to.  3991 

to.  4161 

to.  4686 

to.  4841 

to.  5096 

Jan. 

.3091 

.3991 

.4181 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Feb. 

.3091 

.3991 

.4686 

.4586 

.4841 

.6096 

Mar. 

.3a»i 

.3991 

.4686 

.4586 

.4841 

.6096 

May. 

.ta»i 

.8991 

.4686 

.4686 

.4841 

.6096 

.tm 

.4686 

.4686 

.4841 

.6096 

Jane. 

.mn 

.3991 

.4686 

.4686 

.4841 

.6096 

July. 

.son 

.3991 

.4686 

.4686 

.4841 

.6096 

Aug. 

.»91 

.3991 

.4686 

.4586 

.4841 

.6096 

Sept 

.3901 

.3991 

.4686 

.4686 

.4841 

.6096 

Oct. 

.3091 

.3991 

.4686 

.4686 

.4841 

.6096 

Nov. 

.itn 

.8891 

.4686 

.4841 

.4841 

.6096 

Dec. 

10.3991 

to.  3991 

to.  4616 

to.4eo7 

to.  4841 

to.  6096 

Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Gontinaed. 

HOUSE  rUBNISHING  GOODS— Continued. 

BABTHBNWARB:  Tea  eopa  and  Mtneera,  -white  cntmlM,  -wrlOt  Iiandlea. 

[Price  per  gron  (6  dozen  cups  and  6  dozen  saucers),  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

ISM. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

«S.7600 
3.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 

•3.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 
S.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.6720 
8.6720 

•8.6720 
3.5720 
3.6720 
3.5720 
3.6720 
3.6720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.6720 
8.6720 
8.5720 
3.5720 

•8.6720 
8.6720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
3.6720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 

•8.6720 
3.5720 
3.6720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
3.5720 
3.3840 
3.3»I0 
3.3840 

•8.3840 
3.3840 
3.3840 
3. 3840 
3.3840 
S.S840 
3.0907 
8.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
8.0907 

Average . 

•3.7600 1         ts.esn 

•3.6720 

•8.6720  '            •3.6(250               «S.2874 

FURNITURE:  Bedroom  aeta,  aah,  3  pieces,  bedstead,  bureau,  and 

[Price  per  set  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

se^;;;;;;; 
Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

312.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

•12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12,00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

•12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

•11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 

•11.00 

u.oo 

11.00 
11.00 

u.oo 

11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 

u.oo 

•9.96 
9.96 
9.96 
9.96 
9.96 
9.96 

It 
9.95 
9.96 
9.95 
9.96 

Average . 

•12.00 

•12.00 

•12.00  1              •11:00  1              flLOO 

•9.95 

FUUNITURB:  Cbalrs,  bedroom,  maple,  cane  seat. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Mlty 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•7.00 
7.00 
7.0O 
7.00 
7.  CO 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.0O 
7.00 
7.00 

•7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.0O 

•6.86 
6.85 
6.86 
6.85 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 

•6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.85 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.86 

•6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

•6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.0O 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Average . 

•7.000  1              ^7.000 

•6.860 

•6.860 

•6.000 

•S.00O 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Continued. 

BABTHBNWABB:  Tea  caps  and  aancenK)  wrhIM  (ranlte,  -wrUli  handles. 

[Price  per  gnm  (8  doxencupe  and  6  dozen  aauoen),  t.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  ilrstof  each  month.] 


i8g& 

1897. 

1886. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

13.0907 

•S.0907 

t3.2222 

(3. 3869 

J3.6760 

$3.7632 

Jan. 

s.ogo7 

3.0907 

3.2222 

3.3869 

3.5780 

3.7632 

Feb. 

3.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.3869 

8.57M) 

3.7632 

Mar. 

3.0907 

S.O907 

3.3809 

S.3869 

S.57S0 

3.7632 

May. 

3.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

S.3869 

3.57.50 

3.7632 

3.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.3869 

3.6760 

3.7632 

June. 

3.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.3869 

3.6760 

3.7632 

July. 

8.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.3869 

3.5760 

3.7632 

Aui. 

3.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.3869 

3.5760 

3.7632 

Sept. 

a0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.3869 

3.5760 

3.7632 

Oct. 

3.0907 

3.0907 

8.3869 

3.3869 

3.5760 

3.7632 

Nov. 

3.0907 

3.0907 

3.3869 

3.57G0 

8.5750 

3.7632 

Dec. 

13.090; 

(3.0907 

t3.3596 

13.4026 

13.5750 

«S.7632 

Average. 

PITKNITITBE  t  Bedroom  seta,  aab,  3  pieees«  bedstead,  barean,  and  uraabatand. 

[Price  per  set  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•8.76 

18.75 

no.  00 

no.  00 

ni.25 

ni.25 

Jan. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Feb. 

8.75 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Mar. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Apr. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

May. 

8.75 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

June. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

July. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Aug. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Sept. 

8.75 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Oct. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Nov. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

11.26 

Dec. 

18.75 

18.75 

no.  00 

no.  10 

ni.26 

ni.26 

Average. 

FVBNITITBEt  Chairs,  bedroom,  maple,  eane  seat. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•6.00 

•5.00 

(6.00 

•5.60 

•8.00 

•7.00    Jan. 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.60 

8.00 

,   7.  CO     Feb. 

COO 

5.00 

6.00 

6.60 

8.00 

7.00  ;  Mar. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00  1  Apr. 
7.00  1  May. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00    June. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.26 

8.00 

7.00  '  July. 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.26 

8.00 

7.00    Aug. 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.26 

8.00 

7.00     Sept. 

^.00 

6.00 

5.60 

6.26 

8.00 

7.00     Oct. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.60 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00     Nov. 

!                 6.0O 

5.00 

6.50 

7.00 

8.00 

7.00  1  Dec. 

».000 

•6.000 

•5.126 

•6.125 

•8.000 

•7.000       Average. 
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Table  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Continued. 
PtIBNITtTBBi  Chairs,  klteben,  conumom  splodle. 

[Price  per  dozen  In  New  York  on  the  firBt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

—        -a J 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

«4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

«4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

tl.26 
4.25 
4.25 
4.26 
4.25 
4.25 
4.26 
4.25 
4.25 
4.26 
4.25 
4.26 

t4.26 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.26 
4.25 
4.25 

SS.60 
S.50 
3.60 
8.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 

•3.50 
S.50 
S.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 
8.50 
3.60 

Average . 

«4.200 

*4.200 

«4.260 

$1,260 

tS.800 

S3. 600 

PVBNITVREs  TablM,  kitchen,  St-foot. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  flist  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

$16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

$16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

$14.26 
14.26 
14.26 
14.26 
14.% 
14.25 
14.26 
14.25 
14.25 
14.26 
14.26 
14.25 

S14.26 
14. 2S 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.% 
14.25 
14.25 

Average . 

315.00 

116.00 

316.00 

$16.00 

$14.26 

$14.25 

GLASS WAKBi  Nappies,  4-Iach. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May';;!;;!! 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.13 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

Average. 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 
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Tabls  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OP  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
HOUSE  FURNISHTNG  GOODS-Continued. 
VUUNIXDBJB  >  Cluttim,  kitelieii,  common  apUidle. 

[Price  per  dozen  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


MM. 

1897. 

IMS. 

18W. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

ti.60 

SS.80 

13.26 

tS.80 

16.25 

$4.75 

Jan. 

3.  SO 

3.60 

3.25 

3.50 

6.25 

4.75 

Feb. 

8.60 

8.60 

3.25 

3.80 

6.25 

4.75 

Mar. 

3.80 

3.50 

3.26 

4.00 

6.26 

4.76 

Apr. 
May. 

8.80 

3.60 

3.25 

4.00 

6.26 

4.75 

8.50 

8.60 

3.25 

4.00 

5.26 

4.75 

June. 

8.80 

3.60 

3.25 

4.25 

6.26 

4.75 

July. 

3.80 

8.60 

8.25 

4.26 

6.26 

4.75 

Aug. 

3.60 

8.60 

3.25 

4.25 

6.26 

4.75 

Sept. 

8.80 

8.60 

8.80 

4.25 

6.26 

4.75 

Oct 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

4.26 

6.26 

4.75 

Nov. 

3.60 

3.80 

S.M 

4.76 

4.76 

4.75 

Dec. 

$3,800 

«3.600 

13.313 

$4,042 

$6,206 

$4,760 

Average. 

FVBNITVBBi  Tables,  kitchen.  Si-foot. 

[Price  per  doxen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$18.80 

$13.80 

$13.80 

$13.80 

$16.60 

$15.00 

Jan. 

13.80 

13.80 

18.80 

13.80 

16.00 

15.00 

Feb. 

18.80 

13.80 

13.80 

13.80 

15.00 

15.  to 

Har. 

18.80 

13.80 

18.80 

13.80 

16.60 

15.60 

Xi. 

13.80 

13.80 

13.80 

18.80 

16.60 

15.60 

ia80 

13.80 

13.80 

13.80 

16.60 

15.60 

June. 

13.80 

13.80 

13.80 

16.00 

15.60 

15.60 

July. 

13.80 

13.80 

18.80 

16.00 

15.60 

15.60 

Aug. 

13.80 

13.80 

13.80 

16.00 

15.60 

16.60 

Sept. 

13.80 

13.80 

18.80 

16.00 

16.60 

15.60 

Oct. 

IS.  80 

18.80 

13.80 

16.00 

15.60 

15.60 

Nov. 

18.80 

13.80 

13.80 

15.00 

16.60 

15.60 

Dec. 

$13.80 

$13.80 

$13.80 

$14.45 

$15.60 

$16.60 

Average. 

CIiASS'WABBi  Napplea,  4«lneta. 

[Price  per  dozen  t  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10                  $0 

14    Jan. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

14  1  Feb. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

14  '  Mar. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

^a^-. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

June. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

July. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Aug. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Sept 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Oct. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Nov. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Dec. 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10                  $0 

14 

Average. 
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Table  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNI8HIKG  GOODS-Continued. 

GIiASSWABBi  Plicbera,  one«IiaIl'  callon,  common. 

[Price  per  doxen  f.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1810.                  1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18»4. 

U86. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

t&y '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  

$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.'25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.28 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

$1.26 
1.28 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 

$1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.-25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

$1.25 
I.2S 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 

Average . 

$1.25 

$1.25  1                 $1.25 

$1.25 

$1.26                  $1.26 

OLASSXHTAKE:  Xumblera,  table,  one«tI>lrd  pint,  common. 

[Price  per  doceu  f .  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

$0.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

$0.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

$0.19 

;i9 

$0.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

$0,184 
.184 
.184< 
.184 
.18  J 
.184 
.184 
.184 
.184 
.184 
.184 
.184 

Average. 

$0,180  1               to.  200  .               $0,190  1               $0,190 

$0,190 

$0,186 

TABLE  CVTIiERY :  Carvers,  etac  taandlea. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  set] 


Average . 


10.80 


$0.80 


$0.80 


to.  96 


tO.M)  : 


I 


to.  80 


TABLE  CVTIjBBY  i  Knlvea  and  forks,  cocobolo  bandies,  metal  bolster. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  grow.] 


Average . 


$7.75 


t7.76 


tfi.85 


$5.60  ' 


to.M 


$5.50 


WOODEN  WARES  Palls,  oah-(ralned,  3-hoop,  Wire  ear. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p^y-.:.:::: 

June 

July 

8^t'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.60 
l.fiO 
l.«0 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.80 
1.35 
1.35 
l.»8 
1.36 

$1.35 
1.36 
1.36 
1.35 
1.86 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.36 
1.85 
1.35 

$1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 

$1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.28 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

$1.20 
1.20 
1.16 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
I.IO 
1.10 
1.10 

Average . 

tt.5917  1              tl.  U)OU 

Sl.a'iOO                 $1,312.'.'               tl.2r.h:!                 tl.  1208 

1 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OP  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Contlnued. 

HOUSE  FUKNI8HING  GOODS— Continued. 

OLASSlVARBt  Pitchers,  one-hall' (allont  common. 

[Price  per  dozen  (.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


18t6. 

18S7. 

1896. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$1.25 

11.00 

Sl.OO 

*1.00 

tl.OO 

$1.30 

Jen. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

Feb. 

1.28 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

Mar. 

1.2S 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80 

Apr. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

May. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80 

June. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.S0  1  July. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30     Aug. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30  1  Sept. 

1.28 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80  ,  Oct. 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80  1  Nov. 

1.28 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

Dec. 
Aveiatre; 

«1.2S 

tl.00 

11.00 

«1.00 

$1.00 

$1.30 

OlaASSlVAItBt  Tumblera,  table,  one-ttaird  pint,  eonunon. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.18 

$0.17 

$0.16 

$0.13                  $0 

18 

$0.18    Jon. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18     Feb. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18 

Mar. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.18 

1H 

.18 

^i. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

18 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

IK 

.18 

June. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18 

July. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18 

Aug. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18 

Sept. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18 

Oct. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.18 

18 

.18 

Nov. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

18 

.18 

Dec 

$0,180 

$0,170 

$0,160 

$0,130                $0. 

180 

$0,180 

Average 

TABIiB  CVTIiERVi  Carren,  stac  bamdlea. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  set] 


$0.80 


$0.75 


$0.75 


$0.75 


$0.75 


$0.76 


Average. 


TABIiB  CUTLERY:  Knives  and  forlis,  cocol>olo  bandies,  metal  bolster. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  gross.] 


$5.50 


$8.00 


$5.60 


$5.75 


$5.75 


$6. 50      Average. 


'WOOOBN  'WARE  t  Pails,  oak-cralned,  3-iioop,  -wire  ear. 

[Price  per  docen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qnotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


$1.10 

$1.25 

$1.15 

$1.15 

$1.46 

$1.65 

Jan. 

1.28 

1.25 

1.10 

1.15 

1.45 

1.66 

Feb. 

1.2S 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.45 

1.66 

Mar. 

1.30 

1.28 

1.10 

1.28 

1.45 

1.65 

Apr. 
May. 

1.30 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.45 

1.56 

1.30 

1.28 

1.18 

1.26 

1.46 

1.65 

June. 

1.J0 

1.28 

1.16 

1.26 

1.45 

1.55 

July. 

L80 

1.28 

1.18 

1.26 

1.66 

1.66 

Aug. 

1.J0 

1.28 

1.16 

1.26 

1.68 

1.85 

Sept. 

1.2$ 

1.26 

1.16 

1.25 

1.55 

1.65 

Oct. 

L28 

1.28 

1.16 

1.45 

1.66 

1.68 

Nov. 

L2S 

1.16 

1.15 

1.46 

1.55 

1.66 

Dec. 

«1.2«28 

$1.2417 

$1.1833 

$1.2667 

$1.4917 

$1.6500 

•  Average. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
HOUSE  FUBNISHTNG  GOODS— Concluded. 
'WOODBN  ITARBt  Tabs,  oak-cralnad,  3  In  neat. 

(Price  per  nest  of  8  in  New  York  on  tbe  flret  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Uerchants'  BeWew.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p^y-::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

SI.  65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.66 

tl.65 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
.     1.65 
1.66 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

tl.40 
1.80 
1.30 
l.SO 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
l.SO 

tl.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 

n.26 
1.26 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.2S 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 

Average . 

*1.6600 

$1.6667 

n.4000 

tl.8083 

fl.2876  1            «1.2S00 

MISCEUliANEOUS. 

OOIXON-SBED  niEAI^ 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  tbe  first  of  each  month ;  qnotatlons  from  tbe  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  BnlleUn.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896.      ' 

Jan 

t22.60-«23.00 

t24. 00^426. 00 

«23.6O-«24.00 

825. 50-128. 00 

(23.00424.00 

118. 00-120. 00 

Feb 

22.  DO-  23. 00 

26.00 

22.00-  23.00 

28.00-28.50 

22.00-22.60 

16.00-17.00 

Mar 

23.00 

26.00 

22.40-23.00 

29.60-  30.00 

22.00-22.60 

17.00-  IS.  00 

May"";.!! 

28.00-  24.00 

25.00-26.00 

23.80-24.00 

26.00-27.00 

23.00-  24.00 

17.00-  18.00 

28.00 

28.00-  29.00 

23.50 

24.00-25.00 

23.00-  24.00 

18.00-20.00 

June 

23.00 

24.00 

23.60 

25.00-26.00 

22.00-22.80 

2a  00 

July 

23.00 

24.00 

23.48 

24.00-  26.00 

•22.00-  22.80 

20.00 

Aug 

22.00-22.60 

24.00 

23.48 

24.00 

22.80-22.80 

19.40-20.60 

Sept 

24.00 

25.00-26.00 

23.45 

2.').  00- 25.40 

24.00 

20.00 

Oct 

24.00-  26.00 

28.00-28.00 

26.00 

23.00-26.00 

24.00 

18.00-  18.50 

Nov 

24.00-25.00 

2.V  00- 26.00 

23.00-24.00 

24.00-27.00 

21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

Dec 

24.00-28.00 

25.00-26.00 

24.60-  25.00 

26.00 

19.00-  20.00 

20.50-  21.00 

Average . 

«23.3760 

»25.2083 

$23.6968 

«28.7042 

122.6583 

tl8.912S 

COTTON-SBBO  Ollas  Sonuner  yelloiv,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dnw 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

g^r.:!!!!!! 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  38 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.S6i 
.87 
.86 
.86 
.34 
.32 
.33 
.88 

10.88 
.34 
.36 
.88 
.88 
.42 
.40 
.87 
.86 
.86 
.29 
.80 

to.  281 
.29 

:l 

.82 

.82 

.311 

.31 

.30 

.87 

•,.47 
.61 
.69 
.60 
.60 
.46 
.42 
.42 
.86 
.89 
.40 
.86 

to.  36 
.84 
.33 
.82 
.88 

:g* 

.32 

!!♦ 

.28 
.29* 

$a29 

■  .as 

.261 
.27 

.as 

.» 

3 

.29 

Avenge. 

10.8446 

to.  3667 

$0.3068 

$0.4660 

tO.S288 

$0.2721 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FUBNISHTNG  GOODS— Concluded. 

'WOOOBN  'WABBt  Tabs,  oak-Krataied,  3  In  nest. 

(Price  per  nentof  S  in  New  York  on  the  flistof  each  month;  quotations  trom  the  Hercliants'  Beview.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

n.26 

tl.26 

•1.26 

n.25 

tl.36 

«.45 

Jan. 

1.2S 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

1.4S 

1.45 

Feb. 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.45 

1.46 

Mar. 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.45 

1.45 

^i. 

L25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

1.45 

1.45 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.45 

1.45 

June. 

1.26 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.45 

1.45  ,  July. 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

1.45 

1.45  1  Aug. 

1.26 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.45 

1.45     Sept. 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.45 

1.46  1  Oct 

1.28 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

1.45 

1.45  1  Nov. 

1.26 

1.25 

1.26 

1.36 

1.45 

1.45  1  Dec. 

tl.2S00 

S1.2600 

SI. 2600 

$1.2683 

*1.4417 

tl.460O 

Avenge. 

MlSCEIxLANEOUS. 

COTTON-REED  MEAL. 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  Hist  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


I8B6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«».6»4Z1.00 

tl&60-«19.00 

tl9.5O«D.50 

•20.86 

•26.00 

•25.00 

Jan. 

29.60 

18.60-  19.00 

18.00 

•19.00-22.10 

25.60 

25.75 

Feb. 

20i60 

19.00 

18.00 

19.00-22.10 

26.60 

25.00 

Mar. 

29.60 

(«) 

18.00 

19.00-21.60 

2.5.50 

26.00 

Way. 

29.60 

o 

18.00-18.50 

19.00-21.60 

25.00 

26.00 

20.00 

a 

18.00-  18.60 

19.00-21.50 

•25.60-26.00 

26.00 

June. 

19.00 

a 

18.00 

19.00-21.60 

26.60 

23.00 

July. 

».00 

22.00 

20.00-21.00 

19.00-22.00 

26.60 

25.00 

Aug. 

20.0»-2LOO 

22.00 

19.00-21.00 

19.00-22.00 

26.60 

28.00 

Sept. 

20.00 

21.  SO- 22.00 

17.85-18.75 

19.00-22.00 

24.80 

•25.00-26.00 

Oct. 

19.26 

21.00-21.60 

20.10 

19.00-20.00 

26.60 

26.50 

Nov. 

18.60-  19.00 

19.50-20.60 

20.60 

25.60 

2.5.40 

26.60 

Dec. 

n9.t«76 

•20.4376 

•19.0000 

•20.7988 

•25.5458 

•28.0208 

Average. 

OOTTON«8BBD  Olla:  Samimer  jrelloiv,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  fint  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•0.28 

•9.23 

•0.221 

.•0.28 

•0.36 

•0.29 

Jan. 

.28 

.28 

.22 

.24 

.361 

.31 

Feb. 

.26 

■  28i 

.23 

.26 

.87 

.80 

Mar. 

.26 
.26 

.221 

.22 

.26 

.861 

.351 

Apr. 

.24 

.24 

.26 

.38 

.84 

May. 

.28 

.284 

.261 

.26 

.86 

.851 

June. 

.25 

.28J 

.23 

.261 

.371 

.88 

July. 

.221 

-.26 

.231 

.26 

.361 

.881 

Aug. 

.2S 

.274 

.221 

.26 

.341 

.40 

^f 

•  261 

.24 

.22 

.31 

.361 

.43 

■  261 

.21t 

.221 

.261 

.321 

.85 

Nov. 

.» 

.21i 

.22 

.821 

.311 

.39 

Dec 

•0.261S 

•0.2366 

•0.2288 

•0.2663 

•0.8666 

•0.8571 

Average. 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continned. 
MISCBXiliANEOUS— Continued. 

SVWWti  R«w. 

[IMce  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  Irom  the  New  York  Joonul  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Uonth. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

ID.  08 -10.06} 
.03-    .05} 
.03-    .05} 
.08-    .05} 
.021-    .041 
.021-    .OH 
.031-    .041 
.031-    .041 

!031-    !oi| 
.08-    .04 
.03-    .04 

to.  03  -10.04 
.03-    .04 
.03-    .04 
.08  -    .04 
.03-    .04 
.03-    .04 
.03  -    .04 
.03-    .04 
.03-    .041 
.031-    .05 
.031-    .05 
.031-    .05 

to.osi-to.os 

.04  -    .051 
.(Ml-    .051 
.041-    .05 
.041-    .05 
.041-    .05 
.041-    .05 
.041-    .05 
.041-    .05 
.041-    .05 
.04}-    .051 
.04}-    .051 

t0.04}-«0.051 
.031-    .041 
.031-    .041 
.021-    .031 
.021-    .021 
.021-    .031 
.021-    .081 
.021-    .08} 
.08-    .04 
.021-    .021 
.03-    .041 
.031-    .04} 

10.03  -to.  041 
.03}-    .(MJ 
.03}-    .04} 
.03}-    .04} 
.021-    .041 
.02r-    .04} 
.021-    .04A 
.031-    .04 

.02! 

.02! 
.021-    .021 
.02}-    .031 

t0.02}  -laOS} 
.02    -    .08 
.02}  -   .03 
.02}  -    .08 
.02    -    .03 
.02A-    .05 
.02    -    .OSl 
.02    -    .03 
.02    -    .OM 
.02    -    .03! 
.02    -    .03 
.021  -    .03 

Average . 

.    10.0388 

to.  0371  1            to.  0475 

to.  0346 

to.  0346 

10.0279 

niAIaTt  UTestem  made. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  last  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewera'  Journal.] 


Jan 

t0.65-t0.67 

to.  95 

t0.80-t0.85 

t0.75-t0.S21 

to.  68-10.80 

tO.68-tD.75 

Feb 

.65-    .67 

.95 

.80-    .85 

.76-    .821 

.68-    .80 

.68-    .75 

Mar 

.65-    .67 

.95 

.80-    .85 

.76-    .821 

.65-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Apr 

May 

.65-    .67 

tO.95-    1.00 

.75-    .88 

.76-    .82} 

.75-    .80 

.68-    .75 

.65-    .75 

.95-    1.00 

.75-    .88 

.76-    .821 

.76-    .80 

.68-    .75 

June 

.65-    .75 

.95-    1.00 

.76-    .83 

.75-    .82} 

.7^    .80 

.68-    .76 

July 

.65-    .75 

.95-    1.00 

.75-    .83 

.76-    .82} 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Aug 

.66-    .75 

.95-    1.00 

.76-    .83 

.76-    .821 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Sept 

.76-    .82 

.90-     .95 

.78-    .83 

.76-    .821 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .75 

Oct 

.90-    .96 

.80-     .85 

.76-    .83 

.75-    .821 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .68 

Nov 

.90-    .96 

.80-      .85 

.80-    .86 

.65-    .80 

.68-    .75 

.68-    .68 

Dec 

.90-    .95 

.80-      .85 

.76-    .821 

.6(^    .80 

.68-    .76 

.65-    .61 

Average . 

10.7600 

to.  9271 

to.  8015 

to.  7750 

to.  7446 

10.6864 

PAPBBs  New*. 

Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  1890  to  1897  prices  are  for  isg  and 
wood  paper,  and  from  1898  to  1901,  for  wood.  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

t0.0375-t0.0460 

t0.032&-t0.0375 

to.  0325 

I0.0275-t0.0860 

10. 0300-JO.  OSSo'lO.  0800-tO.OSio| 

Feb 

.0388-    .0425 

.0826-    .0375 

80.0826-    .0375 

.0268-    .0360 

.0300-    .035C 

.anb-    .0850 

Mar 

.0360-    .0375 

.0325-    .03M 

.0325-    .0376 

.0300-    .0860 

.0300-    .0880 

.0275-    .08H 

Apr 

May 

.0325-    .0376 

.0326-    .0350 

.0326-    .0875 

.0300-    .0360 

.0300-    .0360 

.0300-    .0B6« 

.0360-    .0400 

.0326-    .0360 

.0325-    .0S75 

.0300-    .0350 

.0300-    .0380 

.0900-    .0860 

June 

.0350-    .0100 

.0326-    .0350 

.032.5-    .0875 

.0300-    .0350 

.0300-    .0350 

.026(K    .088« 

July 

.0350-    .0400 

.0325-    .0360 

.0325-    .0375 

.0300-    .0360 

.0300-    .0350 

.0250-    .(BX 

Aug 

.0376-      0425 

.0325-    .0380 

.0325-    .0378 

.0300-    .0860 

.0300-    .0850 

.0250-    .OSU 

Sept 

.0376-    .0426 

.0325-    .0360 

.0300-    .0380 

.0300-    .0360 

.0260-    .0350 

.0280-    .0860, 

Ocit 

.0375-   .wa 

.0325-    .(650 

.0300-    .OB.'iC 

.0300-    .0850 

.0300-    .0380 

.0260-    .IBSd 

Nov 

.0350-    .0400 

.0325-    .0850 

.0300-    .03.^)0 

.0250-    .0880 

.0300-    .0380 

.0260-    .0S6C 

Dec 

.0326-    .0375 

.0326-    .0850 

.0300-    .0360 

.0250-    .0380 

.0300-    .0880 

.0250-    .0U« 

Average. 

to.  0882 

to.  0840 

*,.(«40 

to.  0318 

to.  0328 

to.  0808 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
MlSCEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

SVTKt  Raw. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yorli  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 
to.  04 

1901. 

Month. 

$0.02t-«).03t 

JO.  04} 

to.  08} 

to.  08} 

tD.03| 

Jan. 

.021-    .03i 

jO.03,-    .04 

OS 

.02} 

.04 

.03*     Feb. 
.04}  1  Mar. 

.021-    .03i 

.03  -    .04 

OS 

:!g| 

.04 

.021-    .08) 
.02|-    .03J 

.03,-    .04 

03 

.04 

.04} 

^a^. 

.081 

08 

.08} 

.04 

.04} 

,02t-    .031 

.03} 

tO.OS}- 

08 

.08} 

.04 

.04} 

June. 

.02  -    .03J 

.03} 

08 

.08} 

.04 

.04 

July. 

.02  -    .03* 

.081 

08 

.08} 

.04 

.03 

Aug. 

.02  -    .08) 

.03} 

08 

.03} 

.04 

.08 

Sept. 

.02-    .04 

.08} 

08 

.04 

.03 

Oct. 

.04-    .041 

.03} 

OS 

.04 

.03 

Nov. 

.04} 

.03} 

08 

.04} 

.04} 

t0.04-    .04A 

Dec. 

<0.0319 

to.  0373 

10.0332 

to.  0366 

to.  0136 

(0.0400 

Average. 

MAVWx  Weaterm  made. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  la<t  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewers'  Journal.] 


SO.56-t0.61 

to.ao-to.55 

t0.56-t0.62 

(0.62-t0.67 

t0.88-t0.62 

tO.72-tO.78     Jan. 

.i6-    .60 

.60-    .55 

..»-    .62 

.64-    .68 

.67-    .62 

.72-    .78     Feb. 

.5&-    .60 

.60-    .55 

.58-    .64 

.64-    .68 

.89-    .63 

.70-    .76  1  Mar. 

.56-    .60 

.80-    .55 

.61-    .67 

.64-    .68 

.89-    .68 

.70-    .76  '  Apr. 

.55-    .60 

.80-    .55 

.68-    .67 

.59-    .68 

.69-    .63 

.70-    .76 

May. 

.55-    .60 

.50-    .55 

.60-    .63 

.59-    .63 

.63-    .67 

.70-    .76 

June. 

.55-    .60 

.60-    .53 

.60-    .63 

.68-    .62 

.68-    .67 

.70-    .76 

July. 

.56-    .60 

.54-    .56 

.60-    .68 

.58-    .62 

.68-    .67 

.71-    .77 

Aug. 

.65-    .60 

.54-    .65 

.86-    .62 

.59-    .68 

.68-    .73 

.74-    .78 

Sept. 

.60-    .65 

.86-    .65 

.68-    .65 

.69-    .63 

.67-    .78 

.72-    .76 

Oct. 

.60-    .65 

.65-    .62 

.eO-    .67 

.58-    .62 

.70-    .78 

.7&-    .79 

Nov. 

.50-    .85 

.55-    .62 

.62-    .67 

.68-    .62 

.70-    .78 

.7&-    .79 

Dec. 

to.  6629 

to.  8438 

to.  6168 

to.  6221 

to.  6688 

to.  7450 

Average 

PAPER:  News. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  Yorlt  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  1890  to  1897  prices  are  lor  rag  and 
wood  paper,  and  from  1896  to  1901,  for  wood.  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  ol  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


>               «     1                    1 

to.  0250-90. 0360  tO.  0250-tO.  0800 10. 0200-10. 0225'S0. 0200.*).  0213 

t0.025O-t0.O300 

t0.0226-t0.0275|  Jan. 

.0228- 

.0300 

.0260- 

.0300^ 

.0200-    .0213 

.0200-     .0225 

.0275-    .0313 

.0225- 

AfM 

Feb. 

.0226- 

.0800 

.0250- 

.0300; 

.0185-    .0225 

.0200-    .0225 

.0300-    .0313 

.0219- 

.0260 

Mar. 

.0290- 

.0860 

.0260- 

.080d 

.0200-     .0225 

.0200-    .0226 

.0288-    .0813 

.0219- 

.0250 

Apr. 

.0225- 

.0300. 

.0260- 

.0300 

.021*-    .0250 

.0200-     .0225 

.0300-    .0825 

.0225- 

.02631  M'ay. 

.QOSf^ 

.0300, 

.0260- 

.oaoot 

.0226-    .OBS 

.0200-     .022.'! 

.0250-    .0328 

.0206- 

.0225  June. 

.0260- 

.0800 

.0260- 

.0300 

.03001 

.0225-    .0238 

.0200-     .0226 

.0250-    .0300 

.0206- 

.0225  July. 

.0260- 

.08001 

.C260- 

.0225-    .0238 

.0200-     .0225 

.0275-    .0300 

.0206- 

.0238  Aug. 

.0260- 

.0800' 

.0225- 

.0800, 

.0218-    .0225 

.0188-     .0200 

.0226-    .0275 

.0200- 

.0225  Sept. 

.0260- 

.OSOOi 

.0228- 

.0800' 

.0218-    .0226 

.0175-    .0200 

.0280-    .0300 

.0190- 

.02-2.'il  Oct. 

.0260- 

.0800' 

.0226- 

.0300) 
.0300' 

.0218-    .0226 

.0196-    .0205 

.0225-    .0275 

.0210- 

.0225   Nov. 

.0260- 

.0300{ 

.0226- 

.0200-    .0213 

.0213-     .0238 

.0225-    .0275 

.0218- 

.0225 

Dec. 

tD.0Z76' 

t0.027lj 

to.  0219 

10.0209 

to.  0281 

t0.0226 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contmned. 

MISCEIjLANEOUS— Continued. 

PAPBBi  'Wrapplnct  manllm. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  ettch  month;  onotations  from  the  New  York  Joonal  of 
Commerce  and  C!ommerctal  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

18t0 

1891." 
»0.O475-«0.0675 

1892 

1893. 

SO.  0.500  10.0675 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

tO.(M75-« 

).0675 

«0.0475^( 

).0675 

W.  OSOO-tO.  0675  to.  OSOtMO.  ORS 

Feb 

.0175- 

.(1«75 

.0475-    .0675 

.0475- 

.06(K) 

.am 

.0500-    .0675 

.0600-    .0675 

Mar 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.047.5- 

.0600 

.awo- 

.0675 

.0600-    .0650 

.0600-    .06:5 

asV::::::: 

.W75- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0475- 

.0600 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0600-    .0650 

.0600-    .OBTS 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0475- 

.0600 

.XBOO- 

.0675 

.0600-    .0650 

.(£00-    .0C75 

June 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0475- 

.0600 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0600-    .0676 

.0600-    .0675 

luiy 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0475- 

.0600 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0676 

.0600-    .0676 

AUK 

.0^75- 

.0675 

.047.V    .0675 

.0475- 

.0600 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0600-    .0675, 

.(»00-    .«650 

Sept 

.0475- 

.0675 

.017!>-    .0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0600-    .067& 

.0600-    .06% 

Oct 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0475- 

.06.50 

.0800-    .0675 

.0500-    .06» 

Nov 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0475- 

.OO.Sfl 

.0500-    .0675 

.0600-    .0675 

Dec 

.0475- 

.0675 

.0475-    .0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0475- 

.0660 

.0600-    .0675 

.0600-    .ORS 

Average . 

t0.0675 

10.0675 

$0.0658 

fO.0579 

to.  0684 

tOLOM 
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Tabi^  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MISCKIiLANEOUS— Continued. 

PAPEB:  'WimpplDK,  manllH. 

[Price  per  poimd  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  ouotations  trom  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•O.06aO-«0.06T6 

t0.0600-»0.0675 

S0.066o-«0.0675 

J0.0426-«).0460 

$0.O450-».0475 

«0.0460-»0.0660 

Jan. 

.060fr- 

.i»lt> 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0400- 

.(KihO 

.0425- 

A»m 

.0460- 

.(1600 

.0450- 

.0560 

Feb. 

.OfWO- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.WOO- 

.(KV'iO 

.0426- 

.045(1 

.0160- 

.0500 

.0450- 

.0650 

Mar. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0376- 

.0400 

.0425- 

.Ot6C 

.0450- 

.05(K) 

.0460- 

.0625 

Apr. 
May. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0400- 

.0425 

.0428- 

.0450 

.0460- 

.O.'iOO 

.0475- 

.0625 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0-mr 

.0425- 

.046(1 

.0460- 

.(ISM) 

.0175- 

.0526 

June. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0600- 

.0675 

.M25- 

.04.50 

.0425- 

.0460 

.0460- 

.()6(K) 

.0175- 

.0625 

July. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0125- 

.046(1 

.0160- 

.  O.T(HI 

.0475- 

.0525   Aug. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0428- 

.04.T(1 

.0126- 

.046(1 

.0160- 

•  OftflO 

.0475- 

.0525 

Sept. 

.0600- 

.067ft 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.(Mftn 

.0126- 

.om 

.0180- 

.0.W) 

.0475- 

.0550 

Oct. 

.0600- 

.0676 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.045(1 

.0425- 

.Mia} 

.0160- 

.O.WI 

.0475- 

.0550 

Nov. 

.0600- 

.1676 

.0500- 

.0676 

.042fr- 

^0460 

■   .0425- 

.0460 

.0460- 

.0500 

.0475- 

.0550 

Dec. 

•0.0&88 

t0.C68g 

«0.04S9 

t0.0438 

$0.0480 

10.0602 

Average. 
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Tablk  I.— WH0LES.\LR  prices  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
MISCKIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

PROOF  SPIRITS. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  irallon  In  Peoria,  111.  Prices  are  for  high  wines,  1890  to  1896,  and  (or  proof 
continuing  until  the  Ta.st  of  January,  1K9.5,  as  shown  In  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commlsslou  on 
November  M,  1K91;  J0.0814  pr  gallon  December.  1891,  to  March,  1893;  tO.OSiS  per  gallon  April,  189S, 
reports  of  the  Pmjria  Boara  (if  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

$1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 

tl.0860                $1.0986                «1.2186 
1.0860                  1.0986  $1.2186- 1.26X6 
1.08601                 1.0986,                 1.2680 
1. 0860  »1. 0786-  1.09861                 1.2686 
1.0.160                  1.0786 

$1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 

$1.20 -$1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 

Feb 

i.osoo 

1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 

I.0K60    1.0580-  1.0786 
1.0860                   l.«J86 
1.08601                   1.0')86 
1.0800                   1.0586 

1.0886 
1.0886 
1.0886 
1.0886 

1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 

1.191-1.23 
1.191' 

i-m, 

I.  Mil 

Mar 

i.osoo 

1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 

i.6866 

81.0860-  1.1060 

1.1060 

1.1060 

1.0&S6 

1.0486-  1.0586 

1.0486 

1.0486 

1.0886 
1.0886 
1.0886 
1.0886 

1.0672 
1.0672 
1.06V2 
1.0672 
1.06W 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 

i.'ii! 

1.22  -  1.22J 
1.22»-1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.33 
1.19-  1.23 
1.19 
1.19 

Apr 

1.1666 

1.1060 

1.1060-  1.1260 

1.1260 

1.0486 
1.0486 
1.0486 
1.0486 
1.0486 
1.048<i 
1.0486-  1.0586 
1.0586-  1.0686 
1.0686 

1.6872 
1.0872 

1. 05718-  1.0672 
1.0572 

1.0472-1.0672 
1.0472 
1.0472 

1.0872-  1.0472 
1.0872 

May 

1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
JI.0800-  1.1000 
1.0360 
1.0360 
1.0360 
1.0360 
1.0360 

1.1160^1.1266 
1.1160 
1.1160 

1.1060-1.1100 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 

1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 

Lis 

1.21  -  1.23  , 
1.23  1 
1.24 

June 

1.6686 

1.0786 

1.0686-  1.0786 

1.0086 

1.0872 
1.08W 
1.0372 
1.0872 

1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
SI.  0672-  1.0V72 

1.24  -  1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

1.24  -  1.25 
1.24 

1.23i-1.24 

1.2s  -  1.23t 
1.23 
1.23 

July 

i.OSfiO-  1.0460 
1.0460 
1.0460 
1.0160 

1.1666 

1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 

1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 

1.0372 
1.03'« 
1.0372 

i.uxn 

1.0372 
1.0872 
1.0872 
1.0872 
1.0372 

1.0972-  1.1172 

1.1172-1.1372 

1.1S72 

1.1872 

Aug 

1.0660-1.6666 
1.0660-  1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 

1.1666 

1.1060 
1.1060 
1.106O- 1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 

1.1372! 

1.1872 

1.1372-1.1972 

1.1972 

..„. 

1.21-1.23 
1.21 

1.19i-  1.21 
1.19J 
1.19i 

L19-1.19t 
1.19 
1.19 

Sept 

1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 

1.6372'  1.1972^  1.2472 
l.lXSrh    N.          1.2472 
1.08721                1.2472 
1.03721                 1.2472 
1.0872                1  *1TO 

Oct 

1.0760 

1.0760 

1.0760 

l.b760- 1.0860 

1.1166 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.II60 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.0986 

1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 

1.0872 
1.0872-  1.0572 

1.0572 
1.0572-  1.0672 

1.2100-  1.3100 
1.2100 
1.2100 
1.2100 

Ll« 

1.19 

1.19 

1.19-1.19i 

Nov 

1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 

1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 

1.2100 
1.2100 
1.2100 
1.2100 

i.m 
i.m 

l.l9t 

I.m 

1.19i 
1.19 
1.1»1 
l.I9t 
1.19 

Dec 

1.0986 
1.0986 
1.0986 
1.0986 

1.0686 

1.0686-1.1686 

1.1686-  1.2186 

1.2186 

1.2186 

1.0672                1.2166 
1.0672                1.2100 
1.0672                1.2100 
1.0672                 1.2100 
1.0672  1.2000-  1.2100 

Average . 

n.0538 

$1.1062 

$1.0767 

$1.0718 

$1.1326 

$1.2109 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
MISCEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

PROOF  SPIRITS. 

spirits,  1897  to  1901.  Prices  include  tax;  but  rebate  bas  been  deducted  beginning  May  25. 1890,  and 
TrusU  and  Industrial  Combinations,  pages  211  and  816.  Rebate,  W.064  per  gallon  May  25,  1890,  to 
to  September,  1894,  and  (0.02  per  gallon  October,  1894,  to  January,  1895.    Quotations  Irom  the  annual 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

«1.21-tl.22 

$1.17  -«1.18 

$1.18 -$1,181 

$1.26  -41.261 

$1.28 

$1.27 

Jan. 

1.21-  1.22 

1.17-1.18 

1.18-  1.1X1 

1.26  -  1.261 

1.23 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16J-  1.18 

1.18  -  1.18J 

1.25  -  1.261 

1.23 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16-1.171 
1.16-  1.17 

1.18-  1.181 
1.18-  1.184 

1.25-  1.251 

1.23 

1.27 

i.'2i-'i.'22 

1.16-  1.17 

1. 18  -  1. 181 

'"'i.'25'-"i.'25i 

i."2s' 

1.27   Feb. 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16-  1.17 

1.18-  1.181 

1.25-  1.261 

1.23 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16-1.17 

1.18-  1.19 

1.25-  1.261 

1.23 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16-  1.17 

1.181-  1.191 

1.25-  1.261 

1.23 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 

"'i.'ie-'i.'n' 

'"i.'i9'-'i.'i9i 

'"i.'25"-"i."26i 

"H'.is'-r.m 

i.27 

Mar. 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16-1.17 

1.19-  1.191 

1.26-  1.261 

1.231 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1. 16  -  1. 17 

1.19-1.191 

1.25-1.261 

1.23^1.24 

1.27, 

1.21-  1.22 

1.16-1.17 

1.19-1.191 

1.25  -  1.251 

1.24 
1.24  -  1.241 

1.27 
1.271 

i.ii-'i.'ffi 

"i.'ie-'i.'is' 

"i.'i9"-'i.'i9i 

'"i.'25-'i.'25i 

1.241-  1.25 

1.27  Apr. 

1.21-  1.22 

1.171-  1.18 

1.19-1.191 

1.26-  1.261 

1.26 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.171-1.19 

1.19-1.191 

1.25-1.251 

1.25 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-1.19 

1.19-1.201 
1.20  -  1.211 

1.25-1.261 
1.25  -  1.251 
1.28-1.281 

1.25 

$1.27-  1.281 

i.'2i-'i.'22 

"i.'isi^'i.'w' 

1.21  -  1.211 

i.'25' 

1.'28^1.'36,  May. 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-  1.19 

1.21  -  1.221 

1.28-  1.281 

1.25 

1.28-  l.SOl 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-1.19 

1.22  -  1.221 

1.25-  1.251 

1.241-  1.25 

1.28, 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-1.19 

1.22  -  1.221 

1.25-  1.251 

1.281-  1.241 

1.27-  1.28, 

1.21-  1.22 

1. 181-  1. 19 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-  1.19 

"i." 22 -1.221 

■"i.'25'-'i.'25i 

i.'231 

1.27'  June. 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-1.19 

1.22  -  1.221 

1.25-1.251 

1.231 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-1.19 

1.22  -  1.221 

L25-  1.261 

1.231 

1.27 

1.21-  1.22 

1.181-  1.19 

1.22-  1.221 

1.25  -  1.251 

1.23 
1.231 
1.23 

1.27 
1.27 
1.27 

i.'26^"i.'22 

"i.'isi^'i.'ig' 

'"i.'22-'i."24 

■  ■■i.'25-i.'26 

July. 

1.20-  1.21 

1.181-1.19 

1.24  -  1.24 

1.25-1.25 

1.231 

1.27 

1.20-  1.2) 

1.181-  119 

1.24  -  1.241 

1.25-1.25 

1.231 

1.27 

1.20-  i.a 

1.181-  1.19 

1.24  -  1.24 

1.25  -  1.25 

1.281 

1.27-  1.29 

1.181-  1.19 
1.181-1.19 

1.24  -  1.24 

1.25  -  1.25 

1.20-  1.21 

1.24-  1.24 

1.25-1.25 

1.281 



1.29  Aug. 

1.19-  1.21 

1.181-1.19 

1.24  -  1.24 

1.26-  1.25 

1.231 

1.29-  1.30 

1.1>-  1.20 

1.181-  1.20 

1.24  -  1.24 

1.26-1.25 

1.231-1.241 

1.30' 

1.19-1.20 

1.191-  1.21 

1.24  -  1.24 

1.26-  1.25 

1.241 

l.SOl 

1.19-  1.20 
1.19-  1.20 

1.30 
1.30 

"'i.'ioi^'i.'ii' 

'"i.'24'-'i.'24i 

"i.'ioi^'i.'asi 

1.241 

Sept 

1.18-  1.19 

1.201-  1.21 

1.24  -  1.241 

1.201-  1.21 

1.241-  1.251 

1.30 

1.18-  1.19 

1.201-  1.21 

i.U  -  1.241 

1.201-  1.21 

1.26 

1.30 

1.18-  1.19 

1.191-  1.21 

1.24  -  1.241 

1.201-  la 

1.201-  1.21 
1.201-1.22 

1.25 
1.251-  1.26 

1.30 

i.i8^'i.i9 

■■'i.istli.a 

■  "i.M-'i.Mi 

1.26 

l.SO 

Oct. 

1.18-1.19 

1.181-1.19 

1.24-1.241 

1.211-  1.22 

1.26 

1.30 

1.18-  1.19 

1.181-  1.19 

1.24-  1.241 

1.211-  1.22 

1.26 

1.30 

1.18-  1.19 

1.181-1.19 

1.24-1.241 

1.211-  1.23 

1.26 

1.30 

1.18-  1.19 

1.17t-1.19 
1.171-  1.19 

1.24-  1.241 
1.24-1.241 

1.18-  1.19 

"i.' 22^1.23' 

i.'iei 

i'w 

Nov. 

1.1»-1.19 

1.181-  1.19 

1.24  -  1.241 

1.221-  1.23 

1.261 

1.30-  1.31 

1.18-  1.19 

1.18-1.19, 

1.24  -  1.241 

1.221-  1-23 

1.261 

1.81 

1.18-1.19 

1.18-1.181 

1.24  -  1.251 

1.221-  1.23 

1.261 

1.31 

1.31-  1.32 

1.32 

1.1«-  1.19 

"i.'is'-i.'isi 

"'i.'25"-'i."2& 

'"'i.'22i^'i.'28' 

I'iei 

Dec. 

1.18-1.19 

1.18-1.  LSI 

1.25-1.25 

1.221-  1.23 

1.261 

1.32 

1. 18- 1.19 

1.18-1.18i 

1.25  -  1.25 

1.221-  1.23 

1.261 

1.82 

1.18-  L19 

1.18-1.18J 

1.25  -  1.25 
1.26-  1.26J 

1.221-  1-28 
1.221-  1.23 

1.261 
1.261 

1.32 

«L2081 

$1.1830 

$1.2220 

$1.2421 

$1.2460 

$1.2861 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

BOPEt  nuilUi,  3>8  Inch. 

[Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  or  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

tO.HS) 

W.1150 

to.  1157  to.  1010-tO.  1034  ItO.  07«3-t0. 0813^.  0763-10. 0M3 

Feb 

.1527 

.1160 

.ll.W 

.0960-    .098.5 

.0763-    .0813 

.0768-    .0813; 

Mar 

.1527 

.1126 

.1157 

.0960-    .09S5 

.0714-    .0763 

.0789-    .«7i« 

May!;;;;!! 

.1527 

.1125 

.1157 

.0960-    .098.1 

.0665-    .0714 

.0739-    .0T8«1 

.1527 

.1000 

.1157 

.0936-    .0960 

.0640-    .0690 

.0690-    .0714 

June 

.1527 

.1000 

.1157 

.0936-     .0960 

.0714-    .0763 

.0690-    .07U| 
.0685-    .069ol 

July 

.1527 

.1000 

.1157 

.0936-    .0960 

.0739-    .0788 

Aug 

.1527 

.0976 

.1157 

.0862-    .0887 

.0813-    .0862 

.0666-    .06901 

Sept 

.1527 

.0950 

.1155 

.0837-     .0862 

.0788-    .0837 

.0690-    .0714' 

Oct 

.1527 

.0911 

.1151 

.0837-    .0862 

.0788-    .0837 

.0739-  .mea, 

Nov 

.14(M 

.lOOC 

.1151 

.0837-    .0862 

.0788-    .0887 

.0703 

Dec 

.1330 

.1075 

t0.1084-.1069 

.0788-    .0837 

.0763-    .0813 

.07*9 

Average . 

«0.U94 

to.  1038 

to.  1148 

to.  0919 

to.  0770 

tO.OTSS 

RVBBBR:  Pani  Island,  line. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

t0.72-»0.73 

to.  76.*).  80 

t0.63-S0.64 

t0.67-t0.70 

t0.67i-t0.70  1 

Feb 

.68 

.87-    .91 

.64-    .65 

.78-    .80 

.65-    .67 

Mar 

.79-    .80 

.87-    .90 

.67-    .69 

.74-    .77 

.66-    .68 

Apr 

.84-    .85 

.91-    .95 

.72-    .75 

.75-    .77 

.66-    .68 

May 

.87-    .90 

.90 

.67-    .70 

.75-    .76 

.65-    .66  1 

June 

.92-    .94 

.87-    .90 

.68-    .70 

.73-    .75 

.65  -    .66 

July 

.90-    .92 

.83-    .88 

.69-    .71 

.70-    .75 

.66-    .68  1 

Aug 

.90-    .93 

.80-    .82 

.65-    .70 

.65-    .66 

.64  -    .66  , 

Sept 

.96-    .98 

.60-    .63 

.62-    .65 

.65-    .67 

.66  -    .70  ' 

Oct 

.84-    .86 

.64-    .65 

.67-    .69 

.69-    .72 

.67  -    .70 

Nov 

.79-    .82 

.63-    .65 

.66-    .68 

.66-    .70 

.69-    .72 

Dec  

.73-    .97 

.65-    .66 

.67-    .70 

.68-    .70 

.69-    .72 

Average . 

to.  8379 

JO. 7908 

SO.  6763 

to.  7167 

to.  6744 

t0.73-t0.7.'i  , 

.72-  .75 

.70-  .75 

.73-  .74 

.71-  .78 

.74-  .76 

.72-  .74 

.TO-  .73 

.72-  74 

.76-  .77 

.80-  .83 

.74-  .77 


to.  7425 


SOAP:  Caattle,  mottled,  pure.  • 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Faint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov  .... 
Dec 

Average . 


to. 051 
.05} 
.05} 
.05} 
.06i 
.05} 
.Oft 
.06t 
.06i 
.06 
.06 
.06 


SO.  0594 


to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06t 
.061 
.061 
.061 
.061 


to.  0621 


to.  061 
.061 


to.  0624 


to.  061 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


to.  0615 


to.  0688 


tO.OG|! 
.05i 
.051 
.051 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 


tO.OEOT 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

BOFEi  MuOlA,  3-8  Incb. 

(Fiiee  per  poond  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  or  bctory  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qootations  from  the  Iron  A^.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0714 

ia.066M0.0690 

to.  0616 

to.  0837 

10.1676 

t0.1000-t0.1025 

Jan. 

.0714 

.0666-    .0690 

.0640 

to.  0788-    .0813 

.1578 

.1000-    .1025 

Feb. 

.0690 

.0665-    .0690 

.0665 

.0862 

.1675 

.1080-    .1075 

Mar. 

.069C 

.0665-    .0690 

.0665 

.0985 

.1576 

(") 

Apr. 

.0690 

.0691-    .0616 

.0714 

.1010 

.1675 

a 

May. 

.0690 

.0601-    .0616 

.0911 

.0985-    .1010 

.1475 

.1100 

June. 

.0690 

.0601-    .0616 

to.  108*-.  1059 

.0985-    .1010 

.1875 

.1025  July. 

.0601 

.0601-    .0616 

.1034 

.1010-    .1034 

80.1100-    .1125 
.1100-    .1125 

.0975-    .10251  Aug. 

.0691 

.0691 

.1034 

.1182 

.0975-    .10261  Sept 

.0616 

.0691 

.0936 

.1330 

.0950-    .0975 

.1050-    .1100;  Oct. 

.0610 

.0616 

.0985 

.1627 

.0875-    .0925 

.1300-    .1825 

Nov. 

IOLOg«S- .0690 

.0640 

.0862 

.1676 

.1000-    .1025 

.1300-    .1325 

Dec. 

10.0664 

to.  0631 

to.  0842 

to.  1094 

to.  1320 

to.  1092 

Average. 

RVBBEK:  Para  IsUuid,  dne. 

[Priee  per  ponnd  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qnotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


to.  74  -to.  76 

t0.79-t0.85 

to.  81-80.82 

80.94  -to.  Mi 

tl.06  -«1.061 

to.  87-10. 88 

Jan. 

.70-    .72 

.79-    .85 

.86-    .861 

1.00  -  1.01 

1.061-  1.07 

.85 

Feb. 

.73  -    .75 

.81-    .85 

.93 

1.01  -  1.02 

1.04-1.05 

.84-    .86     Mar. 

.74  -    .76 

.81-    .84 

..93 

l.Oli-  1.02 

1.07-  1.08 

.84     Apr. 

.80-    .81 

.84-    .87 

.92-    .92i 

1.01  -  1.02 

1.06-1.07 

.89  1  May. 

.86-    .90 

.88-    .85 

.93 

.99-    .991 

.88 

.87     June. 

.83-    .84 

.83-    .85 

.96 

.97-    .971 

.92-    .93 

.86-    .86  '  July. 

.82-    .84 

.84-    .87 

1.01-  l.Oli 

.97-    .971 

.91  -    .92 

.83-    .84  1  Aug. 

.78-    .82 

.87-    .90 

1.00 

.96-    .97 

.96 

.88  1  Sept. 

.81  -    .84 

.86-    .88 

.98-    .934 

.98-    .981 

.98-    .99 

.85  1  Oct. 

.81  -    .84 

.86-    .88 

.92 

.99 

.92-    .93 

.80  1  Nov. 

.82f-    .84 

.88-    .84 

.91 

1.07-  1.08 

.87-    .88 

.80-    .81 

Dec. 
Average. 

to.  8000 

to.  8464 

80.9271 

80.9964 

to.  9817 

to.  8496 

SOAP:  CaaUle,  mottled,  pnre. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


to.  06 

to.  051 

to.  061 

to.  061 

to.  061 

to.  061 

Jan. 

.06 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.05 

.061 

Feb. 

.06 

.06 

.061 

.05 

.06 

Mar. 

.06 

.06 

.o&i 

.06 

.061 

^j. 

.06 

.05 

.051 

.05^ 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 
.06 

.05i 

.O&i 

.06 

.06  :  June. 

.06 

.061 

.05i 

.06 

.06  ,  July. 

.06 

.05 

.061 

.05i 

.06 

.06     Aug. 

.06 

.06 

.061 

.061 

.06 

.06 

Sept. 

.06 

.06 

.061 

.051 

.06 

.06 

Oct. 

.06 

.06 

.061 

.051 

.06 

.06 

Nov. 

.06J 

.061 

.061 

.06* 

.061 

.061 

Dec. 

to.  0602 

•0.0681 

to.  0660 

to.  0668 

to.  0618 

80.0665 

Average. 

a  No  qaotatlon  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Concluded. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Concluded. 

STARCH:  Launtf  17,  larce  Inmp. 

[Pllce  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  Arst  of  each  month;  quotations  trom  tbe  Herchanta'  Reriew.] 


1 
Month.    1          1890.         .          1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894.          1          1896. 

Feb 

Mar 

^V::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

8ept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

8 

to.  0138 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0125 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 

JO.  0125 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0350 
.0350 
.0350 
.0350 
.0350 
.0360 
.0350 

t0.03.W 
.0360 
.0368 
.0375 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 

to.  0368 
.0363 
.0363 
.0363 
.0363 
.0363 
.€863 
.0350 
.0375 
.0375 
.0375 
.0375 

9 

Average . 

to.  0871 

to.  0126 

to.  0373 

to.  0366 

to.o366           to.oaes 

TOBACCO:  Pine  Boraeahoe,  krlcht. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotatlona  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  39 
.39 
.39 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 

to.  40 
.40 
.40 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.39 
.41 
.41 
.38 
.88 

to.  38 
.39 
.89 
.87 
.37 
.87 
.86 
.36 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 

tO.87                  t0.40 
.89                      .40 
.40                      .40 
.40                     .40 
.40                      .40 
.40                      .40 
.40                      .40 
.40                      .40 
.40  ,                   .40 
.40  1                   .40 
.40  1                   .40 
.40  !                   .40 

to.  40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

Average. 

to.  4060 

10.4008 

to.  8725 

tO.S«67  ,            to. 4000  1             t0.4000 

TOBACCO:  BmokliiKi  Ki'^nulated,  8e«l  of  North  Cmrollna. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

p:.::.:: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  SO 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

to.  50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

to.  50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

to.  50 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

to.  60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

to.  SO 

.60 
.  .60 
.SO 
SO 
.60 
.SO 
.60 
.80 
.SO 
.60 
.60 

Average. 

10.60 

to.  50 

to.  60 

to.  60 

to.  60 

to.  60 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Concluded. 

MISCEIiLANEOUS— Concluded. 

STARCH  s  laaandry,  large  Inmp. 

[Price  per  poand  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

SO.OSSO 

80.0300 

to.  0300 

tO.OHOU 

to.  0325 

to.  0360 

Jan. 

.0325 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0325 

.0360 

Feb. 

.0326 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0325 

.0826 

Mar. 

.0325 

.0800 

.0300 

.0800 

.0325 

.0325 

Apr. 
May. 

.0825 

.0800 

.0800 

.0300 

.0350 

.0825 

.0325 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0350 

June. 

.0326 

.0800 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0350 

July. 

.0275 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0875 

Aug. 

.0275 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0400 

Sept. 

.0275 

.OSOO 

.0300 

.0300 

.0325 

.0400 

Ocl 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0400 

Nov. 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0400 

Dec. 

to.  0310 

to.  0300 

to.  0300 

to.  OSOO 

to.  0340 

to.  0363 

Average. 

TOBACCO  i  Plus,  Hoisealioe,  brlgbt. 

(Price  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


to.  40 

to.  36 

to.  39 

10.41 

to.  42 

to.  47 

Jan. 

.40 

.86 

.89 

.41 

.42 

.47 

Feb. 

.40 

.36 

.89 

.41 

.44 

.47 

Mar. 

.40 

.86 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

Zi. 

.37 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.38 

.87 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

June. 

.38 

.89 

.45 

.42 

.44 

.47 

July. 

.88 

.89 

.46 

.42 

.44 

.46 

Aug. 

.38 

.89 

.46 

.42 

.46 

.46 

Sept. 

.36 

.89 

.46 

.42 

.46 

.46 

Oct. 

.36 

.89 

.41 

.42 

.46 

.46 

Nov. 

.88 

.89 

.41 

.42 

.46 

.46 

Dec. 

t0.88IH 

to.  3758 

to.  4183 

to.  4175 

to.  4433 

to.  4668 

Average. 

TOBACCO :  SmofctnKt  grannlatMl,  Seal  of  Nortb  Carolina. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qnotattons  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


to.  50 

to.  50 

to.  50 

to.  56 

to.  66 

to.  66 

Jan. 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.56 

.66 

.56 

Feb. 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.66 

.66 

Mar. 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

Zi. 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.66 

.56 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

June. 

.50 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.56 

July. 

.50 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.56 

Aug. 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.56 

Sept 

.50 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

Oct. 

.50 

.60 

.56 

.66 

.66 

.66 

Nov. 

.50 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.56 

Dec. 

10.50 

•0.60 

to.  63 

to.  66 

to.  56 

to.  66 

Average. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES. (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1809),    AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 

1901. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 

Year. 

Barley:  bjr 
sample. 

Cattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra. 

Cattle:  steers, 
good  to  choice. 

Com:  No.  2, 
cash. 

Cotton:  upland, 
middling. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

80.4534 
.5062 
.6098 
.508.1 
.468.1 
.5134 
.4300 
.2077 
.3226 
.4348 
.4425 
.4815 
.5881 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
hundred 
pounds. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 
hundred 
pounds. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average   Rela- 
pricepcrl  tlve 
bushel.  !  price. 

1 

Average 
price  [ler 
I»und. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

AverRge,1890-1899.. 
1890                   

100.0 
111.6 
134.5 
112.2 
103.3 
113.2 
94.8 
65.7 
71.2 
95.9 
97.6 
106.2 
129.8 

$5.3203 
4.8697 
5.88.51 
5.0909 
6.5211 
5. 1.591 
5.4849 
4.59.57 
5.2255 
5.3779 
5.9928 
6.7827 
6. 1217 

100.0 
91.5 
110.6 
95.7 
103.8 
97.0 
103.1 
86.4 
98.2 
101.1 
112.6 
108.7 
116.1 

»1.7S47 
4.1375 
6.0976 
4.4995 
4.8394 
4.5245 
4.9344 
4.2712 
4.7736 
4.8846 
5.3851 
5.3938 
5.5901 

100.0 

87.4 
107.7 

95.0 
102.2 

95.6 
104.2 

90.2 
100.8 
103.2 
113.7 
113.9 
118.1 

f0.38O4     100.0 
.3960     103.8 
.5744     151.0 
.4600  ,  11.S.3 
.3964  1  104.2 
.4326  1  113.7 
.S9.^>     IM.O 
.2580  1     67.8 

80.07762 
.11089 

100.0 
112. 9 

1891 

.OS4.U3        110.8 

]892          .             

.076.X6 
.08:119 
.07002 
.07298 
.07918 
.07153 
.06972 
.06.'->-8 
.09609 
.08627 

99.0 

1893 

107.2 

1894 

90.2 

1895 

94.0 

1806    ,. 

102.0 

1897 

.2546 
.3144 
.3333 
.3811 
.4969 

66.9 
82.6 
87.6 
100.2 
130.6 

92.2 

1898 

76.9 

1899 

St.7 

1900 

1:23.8 

1901 

ULl 

Year. 


Average,1890-1899, 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896  

1897 

1898  , 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Farm  products. 


Flaxseed:  No.  1. 


Average 
price  per 
bushel. 


tl.1132 
1.3%7 
1.0805 
1.0179 
1.0875 
1.3633 
1.2449 
.8119 
.8696 
1. 1115 
1. 1578 
1.6223 
1.6227 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
125.5 
97.1 
91.4 
97.7 
121.6 
111.8 
72.9 
78.1 
99.8 
104.0 
145.7 
145.8 


Hay:  timothy, 
No.l. 


I  Hides:  green, 
salted,  packers, 
I   heavy  native 
'         steers. 


Hogs:  heavy. 


Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

ton. 

price. 

$10.4304 

100.0 

9.9952 

95.8 

12.2861 

117.8 

11.8375 

113.6 

11.2067 

107.4 

10.4183 

99.9 

11.3844 

109.1 

10.3269 

99.0 

8.4423 

80.9 

8.3317 

79.9 

10.0746 

96.6 

11.5673 

110.9 

12.8256 

123.0 

Average  Rela- 
priceperl  live 
pound,    price. 


J" 


10.0937 
.0933 
.0951 
.0870 
.0749 
.0641 
.1028 
.0811 
.0996 
.1151 
.1235 
.1194 
.1287 


100.0 
99.6 
101.5 
92.8 
79.9 
68.4 
109.7 
86.6 
106.3 
122.8 
131.8 
127.4 
132.0 


Average 
price  per 
nnndred 
pounds. 

»1.4123 
3.9534 
4.4229 
6. 1.550 
6.5486 
4.9719 
4.2781 
3.3.579 
3.6906 
S.8053 
4.0894 
5.0816 
6.9680 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Dri^*r'  K'l»- 
prtceper    ^^ 

hundred    'ivL 

pounds.  P'l'*- 


100.0 
89.6 
100.2 
116.8 
148.4 
112.7 
97.0 
76.1 
81.4 
86.2 
91.5 
115.2 
136.0 


Hogs:  light. 


"I" 


»i.4206 
8.92W 
4.3404 
6.0675 
6.5752 
4.9327 
4.2533 
3.5591 
3.7223 
3.7687 
4.0709 
6.1185 
5.9177 


100. 0 
88.8 
98.2 
114.6 
148.7 
111.6 
96.2 
80.6 
84.2 
86.0 
92.1 
116.7 
1S3.9 


Year. 


Average,1890-1«99 

1890 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 , 

1901 


Farm  products. 


Hops:  New 

York  State, 

choice. 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


10.1771 
.2621 
.2640 
.2605 
.2271 
.1515 
.0940 
.0877 
.1160 
.1621 
.1663 
.1483 
.1719 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
bushel 


100.0 
148.0 
149.1 
141.4 
128.2 
86.6 
63.1 
49.6 
65.6 
91.5 
88.3 
83.7 
97.1 


Oats:  No.  2, 
cash. 


80.2688 
.3106 
.3873 

^.8042 
.2827 
.3110 
.2373 
.1801 
.1825 
.2470 
.2452 
.2271 
.3179 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
bushel. 


100.0 
115.6 
144.1 
113.2 
106.2 
116.7 
88.3 
67.0 
67.9 
91.9 
91.2 
84.6 
118.3 


Rye:  No.  2, 
cash. 


80.6288 
.5447 
.8334 
.6754 
.4899 
.4660 
.4825 
.8617 
.3962 
.4968 
.6621 
.6177 
.6328 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

E rice  per 
undred 
pounds. 


100.0 
103.0 
157.6 
127.7 
92.6 
88.1 
91.2 
66.6 
74.9 
93.8 
104.4 
»7.9 
100.8 


Sheep:  native. 


Sheep:  Western. 


$3.7680 
4.5284 
4.6106 
4.7798 
3.8781 
2.6967 
2.9495 
2.11322 
3.4971 
3.9260 
3.8837 
4.1286 
3.8619 


Eela-  Aje™**!  Rej». 

P"*^-  pounds. '  P™*- 


100.0 
120.5 
120.0 
127.2 
108.2 
71.7 
78.5 
78.0 
93.1 
104.4 
103.8 
109.7 
89.2 


83.9541 
4.6644 
4.6719 
4.8695 
4. 1256 
2.9808 
3.0943 
3.1411 
S.7692 
4.1626 
4.1616 
4.6207 
8.7442 


100.0 
118.0 
116. 6 
128.2 
104.3 
7S.4 
78.S 
79.4 
96.8 
106.8 
106.2 
114.  S 
»t.7 
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Table    n BASE   PRICES   (AVERAGE   PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 

YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Farm  products. 


Wheat:  con- 

tiact  grades, 

cash. 


Beans:  medium,,  Bread:  crack- 
choice.        I  ers,  Boston  X. 


Average 
price  per 
bushel. 


ATerage.  1890-1899..'  to. 7510 

1800 1     .8933 

1891 1      .9618 

1892 1      .7876 

1893 1      .6770 


18»4. 
1896. 
1896. 
1887. 
1866. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


.6687 
.6000 
.6413 
.7949 
.8849 
.7109 
.7040 
.7187 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average  l  Rela-  lAverage 
price  pen  tlve  ]priceper 
Dushel.  I  price,    pound. 


100.0 
118.9 
128.1 
104.9 
90.1 
74.4 
79.9 
85.4 
105.  H 
117.8 
94.7 
93.7 
95.7 


Food,  etc. 


0292 
2531 
8698 
9906 
84C9 
7896 
1740 
0448 
2479 
4531 
0969 
1927 


100.0 

121.5 

134.9 

112.0 

119.2 

110.6 

107.2 

70.3 

62.6 

74.7 

87.0 

125.6 

131.8 


to.  0673 
.0700 
.0700 
.0688 
.0660 
.0650 
.0654 
.0660 
.0592 
.0738 
.0713 
.0760 
.0800 


Bread:  crack- 
ers, soda  XX. 


Rela-  Average  Rela- 
tive price  per  live 
price.  ]  pound. '  price. 


100.0 
101.0 
104.0 
102.2 
96.6 
96.6 
97.2 
96.6 
88.0 
108.9 
105.9 
111.4 
118.9 


1.0718 
.0800 
.0800 
.0763 
.0760 
.0725 
.0675 
.0668 
.0592 
.0758 
.0663 
.0675 
.0700 


100.0 
111.4 
111.4 
106.3 
101.5 
101.0 
94.0 
91.6 
82.5 
106.6 
92.3 
94.0 
97.5 


Bread:  loaf 

(Washington 

market). 


Average  I  Rela- 

price  per    tive 

loaf.    I  price. 


to.  0398 
.OtOU 
.MOO 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0375 
.0408 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 


100.0 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.6 
W.2 
102.5 
100.5 
100.5 
10O.5 
100.6 
100.5 


Year. 


Average 
price  per 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

U82 

i«n 

1894 

1896 

1886 

an 

1M8 

1889 

ItOO 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Bread:  loaf, 

homemade 

(New  York 

market). 


t0.0S96 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0490 
.0400 
.0400 
.0368 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 


100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
90.4 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 


Bread:  loaf, 
Vienna 

(New  York 
market). 


80.0396 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0100 
.0400 
.0868 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 


Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin  (El- 
gin market). 


Rela-  'Average 
tive  price  per 
price,    pound. 


100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
90.4 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 


to.  2170 
.2238 
.2801 
.2528 
.2681 
.2191 
.2061 
.1793 
.1837 
.1886 
.2076 
.2178 
.2114 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

103.1 

116.3 

116.5 

118.9 

101.1 

96.1 

82.6 

84.7 

86.9 

96.6 

100.4 

97.4 


Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin  and 
other  Western 
(New  York 
market). 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


to.  2242 
.2276 
.2586 
.2612 
.2701 
.2288 
.2137 
.1841 
.1895 
.19&t 
.2126 
.2245 
.2168 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.5 
115.3 
116.5 
120.5 
102.1 
96.3 
82.1 
84.6 
87.2 
94.8 
100.1 
96.5 


Butter:  dairy. 

New  York 

State. 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


to.  2024 
.1954 
.2380 
.2350 
.2621 
.2091 
.1882 
.1665 
.1684 
.1749 
.1965 
.2116 
.2007 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
96.6 
117.8 
U6.1 
124.6 
103.3 
93.0 
82.3 
83.2 
86.4 
97.1 
104.5 
99.2 


Year. 


Cheese:  N.  Y. 
Btatefactory.f.c, 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


Average.  1890-1899.. 

1890 

1881 

1892 

1888 

1804 

1886 

1898 

1887 

1888 

use 

UOO 

uin 


Food,  etc. 


to.  0987 
.0968 
.1011 
.1066 
.1076 
.1060 
.0929 
.0906 


.1075 
.1128 

.uni 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
poimd 


100.0 

97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.4 

94.1 

92.0 

96.1 

8S.S 

108.9 

114.8 

102.4 


Coffee:  Bio,     Eggs:  new-laid.  Fish:  cod.  dry,  |  Fish:  herring, 
No.  7.  fancy,  near-by.      bank,  large.    |  shore,  round. 


to.  1313 
.1798 
.1671 
.1480 
.1728 
.1664 
.1692 
.1238 
.0798 
.0683 
.0604 
.0822 
.0646 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

136.6 

127.3 

108.9 

181.2 

126.0 

121.2 

93.9 

60.4 

48.2 

46.0 

62.6 

49.2 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


to. 1963 
.1945 
.2160 
.2167 
.2247 
.1835 
.2002 
.1741 
.1718 
.1817 
.1994 
.1977 
.2096 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
quintal. 


100.0 

99.1 

110.0 

110.4 

114.5 

93.6 

102.0 

88.7 

87.6 

92.6 

101.6 

100.7 

106.7 


t5.6849 
5.6771 
6.7292 
7.0621 
6.8802 
5.9683 
6.6208 
4.2063 
4.6208 
4.6667 
6.1364 
6.8021 
6.9896 


Rela-  'Average 
tive  ipriceper 
price,    barrel. 


100.0 
101.7 
120.6 
126.3 
114.2 
106.7 
98.9 
75.4 
80.9 
83.6 
92.0 
94.9 
107.2 


t3.7763 
3.6260 
4.7068 
2.9375 
3.8126 
3.3958 
3.1563 
8.3542 
8.6354 
4.2083 
5.0313 
6.0883 
4.9792 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
93.3 
124.6 
77.8 
101.0 
89.9 
83.6 
88.8 
96.3 
U1.4 
183.2 
134.6 
18L9 
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Tear. 


Average 
price  per 
barrel 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Fish:  mackerel, 

salt,  lanre 

No.  38. 


tl4.1806 
18.2500 
15.3125 
13.0000 
18.0000 
11.0566 
15.6250 
13.9167 
12.2292 
13.6667 
15.2500 
13.8958 
10.8182 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen 

cans. 


100.0 
129.2 
108.4 
92.0 
92.0 
78.2 
110.6 
98.5 
86.6 
96.7 
107.9 
98.3 
76.6 


Fish:  salmon, 
canned. 


SI.  4731 
1.6417 
1.5000 
1.4833 
1.4938 
1.4250 
1.5042 
1.5500 
1.3375 
1.2667 
1.5292 
1.7708 
1.7125 


Flour:  back- 
wheat 


100.0 
111.4 
101.8 
iOO.7 
101.4 
96.7 
102.1 
105.2 
90.8 
86.0 
103.8 
120.2 
U6.3 


tl.9428 
2.0214 
2.4429 
1.7891 
2.3679 
2.4367 
1.6760 
1.3806 
1.4656 
1.5500 
2.3000 
2.1036 
2.1063 


100.0 
1(M.0 
125.7 
92.1 
121.9 
125.4 
86.2 
71.1 
75.4 
79.8 
118.4 
108.3 
108.4 


Flour: 

rye. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

barrel. 

price. 
100.0 

$3.3171 

3.3646 

101.4 

4.9208 

148.3 

4.0167 

121.1 

3.0854 

93.0 

2.7813 

83.8 

3.1333 

94.5 

2.6833 

80.9 

2.8063 

84.6 

3.0813 

92.9 

3.2979 

99.4 

3.42S0 

103.8 

3.3208 

100.1 

Flour:  wheat, 
spring  patenL<>. 


Average!  Rela- 
pricepen  live 
barrel,    price. 


$4.2972 
6.1856 
5.3053 
4.3166 
4.0063 
3.5947 
S.M34 
3.7967 
4.5918 
4.7298 
3.7740 
3.8423 
3.8104 


100.0 
120.7 
123.S 
101.1 
9S.2 
83.7 
84.8 
88.3 
106.8 
110.1 
87.8 
89.4 
88.7 


Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Flour:  wheat, 

winter 

straights. 

Fruit:  apples, 

evaporated, 

choice. 

Fruit:  apples, 

suD-diled, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Fruit:  currants, 
In  barrels. 

Fruit:  prunes, 

California,  In 

boxes. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

$0.0375 
.0478 
.0426 
.0297 
.0270 
.0173 
.0254 
.0327 
.0479 
.0680 
.0470 
.0720 
.0881 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

$3.&tS0 
4.6524 
4.9048 
4.1216 
3.2832 
2.7495 
8.2311 
3.6197 
4.8606 
4.1452 
3.3822 
3.3490 
8.8085 

100.0 

121.0 

127.6 

107.2 

85.4 

71.5 

84.0 

94.1 

118.4 

107.8 

88.0 

87.1 

86.0 

$0.0847 
.1186 
.1100 
.0688 
.0927 
.1092 
.0678 
.0533 
.0555 
.0890 
.0869 
.0815 
.0709 

100.0 
134.1 
129.9 
81.2 
109.4 
128.9 
80.0 
62.9 
66.5 
105.1 
102.6 
72.6 
83.7 

$0.0616 
.0690 
.0826 
.0423 
.0608 
.0631 
.0481 
.0312 
.0267 
.0898 
.0610 
.0443 
.0410 

100.0 
134.0 
160.2 
82.1 
98.6 
122.5 
93.4 
60.6 
51.8 
77.3 
118.4 
86.0 
79.6 

100.0 

127.6 

113.6 

79.2 

72.0 

46.1 

67.7 

87.2 

127.7 

154.7 

125.3 

192.0 

221.6 

$0.0774 
.1068 
.1000 
.0996 
.1039 
.0735 
.0666 
.0681 
.0546 
.0644 
.0565 
.0522 
.0626 

100.0 
138.0 

1891 

129.2 

1392 

128.  C 

1893 

134  2 

1894 

96.0 

1895 

1896 

75.1 

1897 

70.6 

1898 

70.  S 

1899 

7S.0 

1900 

67.4 

1901 

67.8 

Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Fruit:  raisins, 
California,  Lon- 
don layer. 

Glucose:  41o, 
mixing. 

Lard:  prime 
contract 

Meal:  com, 
fine  white. 

Meal:  com, 
fine  yellow. 

Average 

price 

per  box. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
lOOIbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Avenge 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

$1.5006 
2.3604 
1.8021 
1.4688 
1.70U0 
1.1542 
1.4292 
1.0188 
1.3979 
1.3917 
1.2833 
1.6208 
1.4417 

100.0 
167.3 
120.1 
97.9 
113.3 
76.9 
95.2 
67.9 
93.2 
92.7 
86.6 
101.3 
96.1 

a$1.4182 

100.0 

$0.0654 
.06!)3 
.0660 
.0771 
.1080 
.0773 
.0653 
.0469 
.0441 
.0562 
.0656 
.0690 
.0886 

100.0 
96.8 
100.9 
117.9 
187.6 
118.2 
99.8 
71.7 
67. 4 
84.4 
86.0 
105.5 
136.3 

$1.0486 

1.0613 

1.4746 

1.1921 

1. 1013 

1.1188 

1.0721 

.8129 

.8168 

.8821 

.9664 

1.0115 

1.1979 

100.0 
101.2 
140.6 
113.7 
105.0 
106.7 
102.2 
77.6 
77.8 
84.1 
91.1 
96.5 
114.2 

$1.0169 

1.0200 

1.4579 

1.1608 

1.0833 

1.0629 

1.0613 

.7884 

.7633 

.8463 

.9273 

.9908 

1.1876 

lOO.O 
100  3 

1891 

143.4 

1892 

114  2 

1893 

1.7626 
1.5802 
1.5492 
1.1586 
1.2190 
1.8021 
1.8568 
1.4875 
1.6468 

124.3 
111.4 
109.2 
81.7 
86.0 
91.8 
96.6 
104.9 
116.0 

106  6 

1894 

1895 

104.4 

1896 

77  2 

1897 

TStl 

1898 

83.2 

1899 

01  2 

1900 

V7  4 

1901 

116.8 

a  Average  for  1893-1S99. 
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Year. 


Food,  etc. 


Heat:  bacon, 

short  clear 

sides. 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


ATera«e,1890-189»..'  «0.0676 

1890 1  .0603 

1891 '  .0699 

1882 ,  .0787 

1808 1  .1048 

18»4 .0751 

1886 1  .0060 

1896 0494 

1897 1  .0541 

1898 1  .0596 

1899 1  .0583 

1900 '  .0752 

1901 1  .0891 


Rela- 
tive- 
price. 


100.0 

89.3 

108.6 

U6.6 

155.3 

1U.3 

96.3 

73.2 

80.1 

88.3 

86.4 

111.4 

132.0 


Meat:  bacon, 
short  rib  sides. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


(0.0656 
.0586 
.0681 
.0764 
.1010 
.0736 
.0632 
.0479 
.0522 
.0594 
.0568 
.0782 


Heat:  beef, 

fresh,  native 

sides. 


Meat:  beef,  salt, 
extra  mess. 


Rela-  Average 
tlve  ipriceper 
price,    pound. 


100.0 
89.3 
103.8 
116.6 
154.0 
112.2 
96.3 
78.0 
79.6 
90.5 
85.1 
1U.6 
132.5 


to.  0771 
.0688 
.0819 
.0762 
.0813 
.0748 
.0792 
.0698 
.0769 
.0781 
.0835 
.0804 
.0787 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
barrel 


100.0 
89.2 
106.2 
98.8 
105.4 
97.0 
102.7 
90.5 
99.7 
101.3 
108.3 
104.3 
102.1 


$8.0166 
6.9696 
8.3654 
6.7966 
8.1938 
8.0933 
8.1274 
7.6096 
7.6765 
9.1563 
9.2885 
9.7.538 
9.3204 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
prit'c  per 
barrel. 


100.0 
80.8 
104.4 
81.8 
102.2 
101.0 
101.4 
93.7 
95.7 
114.2 
115.9 
121.7 
116.3 


Meat:  beef,  salt, 
hams,  Western. 


$18.0912 
14.5409 
1.5.5144 
14.5577 
17.8317 
18.3558 
17.3443 
15.9327 
22.6260 
21.4880 
22.7212 
20.6587 
20.3774 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
80.4 
85.8 
80.5 
98.6 
101.5 
95.9 
88.1 
125.1 
118.8 
125.6 
114.2 
112.6 


Tear. 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


Average,  1S90-1S99. 

1890 

1891 

1«92 

was 

18M 

1816 

1896 

1897 

uas 

1899 

ISOO 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Meat:  hams, 
smoked, 
packed. 


to. 0984 
.0996 
.0982 
.1076 
.1249 
.1019 
.0947 
.0943 
.0894 
.0807 
.0923 
.1026 
.1075 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


100.0 
101.1 
99.8 
109.8 
120.9 
103.6 
96.2 
96.8 
90.9 
82.0 
93.8 
104.2 
109.2 


Meat:  mutton, 
dressed. 


to.  0754 
.0933 
.0666 
.0914 
.0603 
.0605 
.0620 
.0625 
.0728 
.0789 
.0711 
.0727 
.0676 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


100.0 
123.7 
114.9 
121.2 
106.5 
80.2 
82.2 
82.9 
96.6 
96.0 
94.3 
96.4 
89.5 


Meat:  pork, 

salt,  mess,  old 

to  new. 


til.  6332 
12.1602 
11.3029 
11.6252 
18.3389 
14.1262 
11.8266 
8.9399 
8.9067 
9.8678 
9.3462 
12.6072 
15.6108 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

quart 


100.0 
104.4 
97.2 
99.1 
167.6 
121.4 
101.7 
76.8 
76.6 
84.8 
80.3 
107.5 
134.2 


Hllk:  fresh. 


to.  0256 
.0263 
.0267 
.0268 
.0279 
.0263 
.0253 
.0234 
.0236 
.0239 
.0268 
.0274 
.0262 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Mol&sses:  New 
Orleans,  open 
kettle,  prime. 


Average 
price  per 
gallon. 


100.0 
108. 1 
104.7 
105.1 
109.4 
103.1 
99.2 
91.8 
92.2 
93.7 
99.2 
107.6 
102.7 


to.  3151 

.3642 
.2788 
.3188 
.3346 
.3092 
.3083 
.3246 
.2617 
.3063 
.3525 
.4775 
.3783 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
112.4 
88.6 
101.2 
106.2 
98.1 
97.8 
103.0 
83.1 
97.8 
111.9 
151.5 
120.1 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 


Rice:  domes- 
tic, choice. 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1881 

1892 

188S 

1894 

1886 

1896 

1897 

U98 

1889 

1100 

vm 


to.  0661 
.0606 
.0687 
.0669 
.0468 
.0606 
.0683 
.0619 
.0642 
.0606 
.0607 
.0648 
.0648 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
barrel. 


100.0 
107.8 
US.  6 
101.4 
81.8 
98.8 
96.0 
92.6 
96.6 
106.4 
106.2 
97.7 
»7.7 


Salt:  Ameri- 
can, fine. 


tO.T044 
.7921 
.7866 
.7675 
.7019 
.7192 
.7019 
.6226 
.6613 
.6648 
.6366 
1.0010 
.8667 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
bushel 


100.0 
112.6 
U1.7 

107.5 
99.6 

102.1 
99.6 
88.4 
93.9 
94.4 
90.4 

142.1 

121.6 


Salt:  Ashton's. 


$2.2033 
2.4646 
2.3818 
2.3760 
2.3260 
2.2375 
2.0600 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.1818 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

111.9 

108.1 

107.8 

105.6 

101.6 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

99.0 


Soda:  bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


to. 0209 
.0275 
.0817 
.0218 
.0285 
.0268 
.0177 
.0152 
.0160 
.0129 
.0117 
.0123 
.0107 


Spices:  nut- 
megs. 


Rela-  Average 
tive  price  per 
price,    pound. 


100.0 
131.6 
151.7 
101.3 
136.4 
128.2 
84.7 
72.7 
71.8 
61.7 
66.0 
58.9 
51.2 


to.  4322 
.6317 
.0081 
.6319 
.4684 


.3590 
.3354 
.3140 
.2871 
.2601 
.2346 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

146.2 

140.7 

123.1 

106.1 

92.6 

91.8 

83.1 

77.6 

72.7 

66.4 

60.2 

64.3 
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Food. 

etc. 

Year. 

Spices:  pepper, 
Singapore. 

Starch:  pure 
com. 

Sugar:  89°  fair 
refining. 

Sugar:  96°  cen- 
trifugal. 

Sugar:  grann- 
Uted. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
Uvc 
price. 

Ill 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

SO. 0749 
.1151 
.0873 
.0689 
.a'>95 
.0616 
.(M97 

.awo 

.0664 
.0891 
.1117 
.1291 
.1292 

100. 0 
163.7 
116.6 
92.0 
79.4 
68.9 
66.4 
66.8 
88.7 
119.0 
149.1 
172.4 
172.5 

SO.  0648 
.0546 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0567 
.0554 
.0613 
.0600 
.0500 
.0500 

100.0 
99.6 
109.5 
109.6 
109.5 
103.5 
101.1 
93.6 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 

SO. 03398 
.04890 
.03459 
.02873 
.08203 
.02759 
.02894 
.03192 
.08077 
.03712 
.03922 
.04051 
.03521 

100.0 
143.9 
101.8 
84.5 
94.3 
81.2 
85.2 
93.9 
90.6 
109.2 
116.4 
119.2 
108.6 

SO. 03869 
.05460 
.03910 
.03315 
.03680 
.03229 
.08253 
.03624 
.03564 
.04235 
.04422 
.04572 
.04040 

100.0  to.  04727 

141.1  .06168 
101.1       .01714 

8S.7       .04SM 
95.1       .M836 

lOO.O 
13U.5 

1891 

99.7 

1892 

92.1 

1898 

10-2  3 

1894 

83.5  1     .04111        87.0 

1895 

81.1       .04155 
93.7       .W.'i32 
92.1       .04497 
109.6      .M974 

87.9 

95.9 

1897 

95.1 

1898 

105.2 

1899 

114.3 

.04924  1    104.2 

1900 

.0500       91.2 
.0470       85.8 

118.2 
104.4 

.05332       112.8 

1901 

.06048      106.8 

Food,  etc. 

Year. 

TaUow. 

Tea:  Formosa, 
fine. 

Vegetables, 
fresh:  onions. 

Vegetables. 

fresh:  potatoes, 

Burbank. 

Vinegar  cider, 
Monarch. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average'  Rela- 
pricepcr]  tive 
gallon.  1  price. 

Average,  1S90-1899.. 
1890 

tO.(M3& 
.0460 
.0483 
.0463 
.0544 
.0180 
.0434 
.0343 
.0332 
.0356 

100.0 
106.7 
111.0 
106.4 
126.1 
110.3 
99.8 
78.9 
76.3 
81.8 

SO.  2839 
.2733 
.2817 

100.0 
96.3 
99.2 

S3. 3996 
4.34.S8 
4.1260 
3.6042 
3.1875 
3.2600 
8.1146 
1.9479 
3.9271 
3.2708 
3.2238 
2.4271 
3.6000 

100.0 
127.8 
121.8 
106.0 
98.8 
95.6 
91. « 
67.3 
115.5 
96.2 
94.8 
71.4 
103.0 

to.  4991 
.696« 
.7730 
.4546 
.6714 
.6128 
.4326 
.1965 
.3279 
.6094 
.4172 
.8736 
.5642 

100.0 
119.8 
164.9 
91.1 
134.6 
122.8 
86.7 
39.4 
65.7 
102.1 
83.6 
74.9 

iiao 

to.  1478      100.0 
.1568      105.4 

1891 

.1800  1    121.8 

1892 

.3008     106.0 

.1642  '    lll.l 

1893 

.2888 
.2783 
.2700 
.2583 
.2800 
.2968 
.3117 
.2977 
.2860 

101.7 
98.0 
96.1 
91.0 
98.6 
101.2 
109.8 
101.9 
100.4 

.1600 

101.6 

1894 

.1600 
.1450 
.1300 
.1300 
.1325 
.1400 
.1850 
.1326 

101.6 

1895 

98.1 

1896 

1897 

88.0 
88.0 

1898 

89. « 

1899 

1900 

.04.53     104.1 
.0485     111.6 
.0618     119.1 

»4.7 
91.3 

1901 

89.  < 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Bags:  2-bUBhel, 
Amoskeag. 

Blankets:  11-4, 

5  pounds  to 

the  pair,  all 

wool. 

Blankets:  11-4, 

5  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 

warp,  all  wool 

fliling. 

Blankets:  11-1, 
6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 
warp,  cotton 

and  wool  filling. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  men's 
brogans,q>UL 

Average 
pri^pcr 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
108.5 
108.5 
101.4 
99.1 
96.7 
94.3 
94.3 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
123.8 
112.0 

Average 

price  per 

pair. 

t0.9»4 

1.0500 

1.0500 

1.0376 

1.0125 

.9688 

.9813 

.9988 

.9300 

.9126 

.9376 

.9876 

.9438 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average,1890-1899.. 
1890 

to.  1399 
.1694 
.1663 
.1650 
.1494 
.1275 
.1160 
.1281 
.1300 
.1338 
.1446 
.1576 
.1418 

100.0 
113.9 
111.7 
110.8 
106.8 
91.1 
82.2 
91.6 
92.9 
96.6 
103.4 
U2.8 
101.0 

to.  84 
.91 
.89 
.90 
.90 
.85 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.90 
.80 
.90 
.86 

100.0 
108.3 
106.0 
107.1 
107.1 
101.2 
89.3 
89.3 
89.8 
107.1 
95.2 
107.1 
101.2 

• 
SO.  618 
.660 
.650 
.610 
.640 
.660 
.640 
.660 
.650 
.625 
.625 
.760 
.660 

100.0 
106.0 
106.0 
104.4 
104.4 
89.7 
88.1 
91.4 
106.0 
102.0 
102.0 
122.3 
106.0 

SO.  424 
.460 
.460 
.480 
.420 
.410 
.400 
.400 
.420 
.420 
.420 
.626 
.476 

100.0 
106.1 

1891 

106.1 

1892 

104.9 

1893 

102.3 

1894 

97.9 

1895 

911.2 

1896 

100.4 

1897 

96.0 

1838 

98.2 

1899 

94.8 

1900 

94.8 

1901 

96.4 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[Fbr  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

calf  bal.  shoes, 

Goodyear  welt, 

dongola  top. 

Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

split  boots,  Up 

top,  16-inch, 

i  doable  sole. 

Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

vlcl  kid  shoes, 

Ooodyear 

welt. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  women's 

solid  grain 
shoes,  leather, 
polish  or  polka. 

Broadcloths: 
lintt  quality, 
black  54-inch, 
mude  from 
XXX  wool. 

Average 

price  per 

pair. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

.^^verage 

price  per 

dozen 

pairs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pair. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pair. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 

I2.S76 
2.400 

2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 

100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
ini  n 

n6.360 
17.000 

17.000 
17.000 
16.600 
16.000 
15.000 
15.600 
16.000 
16.600 
17.000 
18.000 
18.375 

100.0 
104.0 
104.0 
101. 0 
100.9 
97.9 
91.7 
94.8 
97.9 
100.9 
IM.O 
110.1 
112.4 

t2.30 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.25 
2.26 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2  00 

100.0 
108.7 

106.7 
108.7 
106.7 
108.7 
97.8 
97.8 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0. 
87.0 
87  0 

JO.  8175 
.8600 
.8000 
.7760 
.7.500 
.7500 
.8500 
.8600 
.8600 
.8500 
.8600 
.9042 
.8542 

100.0 
104.0 
97.9 
94.8 
91.7 
91.7 
101.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
110.6 
104.5 

n.732 
1.970 
1.970 

1.9m 

1.970 
1.680 
1.380 
1.380 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.870 
1.910 

100.0 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 

Si- 2 

11-'' 
79.7 

98.2 

98.2 

98.2 

108.0 

110.  s 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

2.400  ■  101  n 

1896 

2.40O 
2.400 
2.320 

2.aio 

2.240 
2.300 

101.0 
101.0 
97.6 
94.8 
94.3 
96.8 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Tear. 

Calico:  Cocheco 
prints. 

Carpets:  Brus- 
sels, 5-frame, 
Blgelow. 

Carpets:  In- 
grain, 2-ply, 
Lowell. 

Carpets:  WU- 

ton,  5-frame, 

Blgelow. 

Cotton  flannels: 

2i  yards  to  the 

pound. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

ReU- 

Uve 

price. 

Average 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

uao 

•O.OS.'iS 
.0650 
.0575 
.0650 
.0625 
.0560 
.0526 
.0526 
.0600 
.0150 
.0483 
.0525 
.0600 

100.0 
117.5 
104.0 
117.6 
113.0 
99.5 
94.9 
94.9 
90.4 
81.4 
87.8 
94.9 
90.4 

$1.0008 

1.0320 

1.1280 

1.0320 

.9840 

.9860 

.9360 

.9360 

.0600 

1.0320 

1.0320 

1.0320 

1.0S20 

100  0 
103.1 
112.7 
103.1 
98.3 
93.5 
93.5 
93.5 
96.9 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 

$0.4782 
.5160 
.6520 
.6040 
.5280 
.4680 
.4200 
.4080 
.4320 
.4680 
.4560 
.4920 
.4800 

100.0 
108.6 
116.2 
106.1 
111.1 
98.6 
88.4 
85.9 
90.9 
98.5 
96.0 
103.6 
101.0 

$1.8432 
1.9200 
2.0160 
1.9200 
1.9200 
1.9200 
1.6800 
1.6800 
1.7280 
1. 8240 
1.8240 
1.8720 
1.8720 

100.0 
104.2 
109.4 
104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
91.1 
91.1 
93.8 
99.0 
99.0 
101.6 
101.6 

$0.0706 
.0875 
.0875 
.0838 
.0725 
.0676 
.0650 
.0650 
.0675 
.0675 
.0619 
.9738 
.0640 

100.0 
123  9 

1891 

123  9 

1892 

118  7 

1898 

1894 

95.6 

1895 

92  1 

1896 

92.1 

1897 

81  4 

1808 

81  4 

1899 

87  7 

1900 

104.5 

1901 

90  7 

Year. 


Cotton  flannels:  1^'^"  ^A" 
H  yards  to  the  ^^^  ^l"^ 
pound.        ,'"P°°^i*P- 


Average,  U90-1899 

UM 

um 

IMS 

UN 

UM 

UK 

UM 

U»7 

me 

UB» 

uoo 

MB 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Cotton  yams: 

carded,  white, 

mule-spun, 

Northern, 

cones,  10/1. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 

$0.11675 


.0650 
.0675 
.0660 
.0525 
.0G6O 
.0660 
.0463 
.0608 
.06C7 
.0676 


Rela-  Average 
tlve  price  per 
price.  |8pool.(o) 


Rela-  {Average 
tive  I  price  per 
price,    pound 


$0.1608 

6.1790 

6.1794 

6.1886 

.1808 

.1523 

.1477 

.1483 

.1462 

.1466 

.1408 

.1860 

.1885 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

m.s 

111.6 
117.2 
112.4 
94.7 
91.9 
92.2 
90.3 
90.5 
87.6 
116.0 
98.6 


Cotton  yams: 

carded,  white, 

mule-spun. 

Northern, 

cones,  22/1. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


$0.1969 

6.2208 

6.2244 

6.2300 

.2138 

.1796 

.1815 

.1844 

.1788 

.1792 

.1760 

.2283 

.1927 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
112.1 
114.0 
116.8 
108.6 
91.2 
92.2 
93.7 
90.3 
91.0 
89.4 
115.9 
97.9 


Denims:  Amos- 
keag. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


$0.1044 
.1175 
.1144 
.1144 
.1175 
.1100 
.0988 
.0988 
.0931 
.0897 
.0896 
.1073 
.1M6 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
112.6 
109.6 
109.6 
112.5 
105.4 
94.6 
94.6 
89.2 
85.9 
86.8 
102.8 
100.2 


•  rrelfhtpaid. 


6  Records  destroyed.  Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articlee  see  Table  I.} 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

DrilUngs: 

brown,  Pep- 

pcrell. 

DriUlngs:  30- 
inch,  Staric  A. 

Flannels: 
white,  4-4,  Bal- 
lard Vale  No.  3. 

Ginghams: 
Amoslceag. 

Ginghams: 
Lancaster. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

SO.  0572 
.0683 
.0652 
.0582 
.0690 
.0669 
.0629 
.0573 
.0525 
.0513 
.0610 
.0606 
.0685 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
119.4 
114.0 
101.7 
103.1 
97.7 
92.5 
100.2 
91.8 
89.7 
89.2 
106.9 
102.3 

Average;  Rcla- 
price  perl   live 
yarn,    j  price. 

Average'  Rela-  Average 

price  per!   tlve    price  per 

yard,     price,     yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average!  Rela- 

priceper.  tive 

yard,     price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

10.0621  1  100.0 
.0640  '  122.8 
.0600     115.2 
.0536  1  102.7 
.0563  1  106.1 
.0502      96.4 
.0489       93.9 
.0522  1  100.2 
.0463  1    88.9 
.0437  ,    83.9 
.(M57  '.    87.7 
.0542  ,  104.0 
.0532  '  102.1 

to.  3768  1  100.0 
.4400     116.8 
.4400     116.8 
.4367  '  115.9 
.4125  1  109.5 
.3546       94.1 
.3080       81.7 
.3217       85.4 
.3113       82.6 
.3685      97.8 
.37.')0       99.6 
.4096     108.7 
.3800     100.8 

so.asss 

.0625 
.0650 
.0660 
.06.11 
.0485 

100.0 
117.3 
122.0 
122.0 
118.4 
91.0 

10.0573      100.0 
.0692      120.8 

1891 

.0700      122.2 

1892 

.0700      122.2 

1893 

.0638      111.3 

1894 

.0501        88.0 

1895 

.0460  1    87.4 
.0472       88.6 

.0196        86.6 

1896 : 

.0600       87.3 

1897 

.0438 
.0431 
.0477 
.0515 
.0490 

82.2 
80.9 
89.6 
96.6 
91.9 

.0494 
.0488 
.0515 

86.2 

1898 

85.2 

1899 

89.9 

1900 

0650  '      96.6 

1901 

.0631  1     92.7 

Year. 


Average,1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

18% 

1897 

1898 

1899 , 

1900 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Horee  blanlcets: 

6  pounds  each, 

all  wool. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 

»0.573 
.625 
.600 
.(/2!> 
.600 
.550 
.530 
.520 
.670 
.570 
.640 
.680 
.630 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
109.1 
104.7 
109.1 
101.7 
96.0 
92.5 
90.8 
99.5 
99.5 
94.2 
118.7 
109.9 


Average!  ,>^, 
price  perl  "Jf'* 

'•^#|Prtcl 


Hosiery:  men's 

cotton  half 
ho«e,  seamless. 

fast  black, 

weight  20  to  22 

ounces,  160 

needles. 


Hosier>':  men's 

cotton  half 
ho^e,  seatnlesH, 
Ktandard  qual- 
ity, 84  needles. 


to.  95.55  I 

1.'2740  ; 

1. 1760  I 

1.0780 

1.0535  1 

.9800  , 

.9065 

.8.S30 

.7840 

.miO 

.7360 

.7840 


100.0 
133.3 
1-23.1 
112.8 
110.3 
102.6 
94.9 
87.2 
82.1 
76.9 
76.9 
82. 1 
71.8 


Average 
price  per 
12  pairs. 

I      (6) 

to.  7845 
.97.50 
.9750 
.9700 
.87.50 
.72.50 
.7000 
.7000 
.6.500 
.6'JOO 
.6250 
.6500 
.7250 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100. 0 
124.3 
124.3 
1-23.6 
111.5 
9-2.4 
89.2 
89.2 
82.9 
82.9 
79.7 
82.9 
92.4 


Hosiery:  worn- 1  HoelciT:  wom- 
en's coml>ed    I     en's  cotton 

Egyptian  cotton  hose,  seamles*, 

hose,  high      {      fast  black. 

spliced  heel,      weight  '26  to  28 

double  sole,    I  ounces,  160  to 

full-fashioned. ,    176  needles. 


Average  Rela-  <^^T^^,  Rela- 
priceper  tlve  i^JS^R!'  tlve 
12  pa&s.  I  price,  j "  ^a)       P^***- 


ctl.860 


1.900 
1.900 
1.875 
1.875 
1.860 
1.800 
1.750 
1.900 
2.000 


100.0 


102.7 
10-2.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
97.8 
94.6 
102.7 
108.1 


to.  9310 

1.2260 

1.1270 

1.0780 

1.0635 

.9800 

.8675 

.7840 

.7596 

.7106 

.7360 

.7696 

.6616 


100.0 
ISl.t 
121.1 
116.8 
113.2 
106.} 
«2.1 
84.2 
8I.< 
76.3 
78.9 
81.6 
71.1 


Year. 


Leather:  har- 
ness, oak,  coun- 
try middles,  14 
\h».  and  up 
(except  over- 
weights, 20 
lbs.  and  up). 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


10.2590 
.2671 
.2579 
.2367 
.2400 
.2275 
.2888 
.2554 
.2433 
.2825 
.3004 
.3025 
.2971 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average  Rela- 
price  per  tive 
pound,    price. 


100.0 
99.3 
99.6 
9L4 
92.7 
87.8 
111.6 
96.6 
93.9 
109.1 
116.0 
116.8 
114.7 


Leather:  sole, 
hemlock,  non- 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle 
weights,  first 
quality. 


to.  1939 
.1921 

.1858 
.1727 
.1796 
.1716 
.2073  , 
.1881 
.2033  I 
.2129  ' 
.2254  < 
.2490  , 
.2475  ' 


100.0 
99.1 
95.8 
89.1 
92.6 
88.4 
106.9 
97.0 
104.8 
109.8 
116.2 
128.4 
127.6 


Leather:  sole, 
oak,  dressed 
backs,  heavy. 


Leather:  wax 

calf,  30  to  40  lbs. 

to  the  do'.en, 

B  grade. 


Linen  shoe 

thread:  10^ 

Barbour. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


.3625 


Rela-  Average 
tive  price  per 
price. '  sq.  foot. 


100.0 

112.1 

109.4 

101.7 

103. 6 

97.5 

101.7 

87.0 

91.6 

95.5 

99.9 

107.3 

104.8 


to.  6646 
.6000 
.6469 
.6929 
.6450 
.6042 
.7333 
.6433 
.6166 
.6760 
.6875 
.6563 
.6281 


Rela- '  Average  Rela- 
tive .price  per  tive 
price. !  pound,    price. 


100. 0 
91.7 
98.8 
105.9 
98.6 
92.3 
112.0 
98.3 
94.1 
103.3 
105.0 
100.8 
96.0 


to.  8748 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8993 
.9182 
.8514 
.8514 
.8SI4 
.8514 
.8614 
.8877 
.8910 


100.0 
10L9 
101.9 
101.9 
103.8 

lo^o 

97.3 
97.8 
97,3 
97.  S 
97.3 
lOLS 
101.9 


a  September  price. 


(January  price. 


c  Average  for  1893-1899, 
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Table  II.— BASR;  PRICKS  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Linen  thread: 
S^cord,  aOO-yard 
spools,  Barbour. 


Avenge.  I880-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Average!  „_.- 

price  perl  Kf^'*" 

doMn  I   ""« 

spools.  I  P""*- 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1W7. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


•0.8.%22 


.8019  I 
.8308  ' 
.8514  I 
.SJM  I 
.8614  , 
.8679  I 
.8910  , 
.8910  ' 
.8910  I 
.8910  I 


100.0 
104.6 
794.5  !  9S.2 
M.l 
97.5 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
101.8 
104.6 
104.6 
lot.  6 
lot.  6 


Overcoatings: 
beaver,  Mos- 
cow, all  wool, 
black. 


<2.08I7 

a2.4296 

a2.4296 

a 2. 4296 

2.32f>0 

1.9879 

1.7670 

1.7670 

1.7670 

1.8600 

2.0638 

2.4994 

2.2088 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average  Rela- 

priceper    tive 

yard,     price. 


100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
111.7 
95.6 
84.9 
84.9 
84.9 
89.4 
98.7 
120.1 
106.1 


Overcoatings: 

chinchilla, 

B-rough,  all 

wool. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


t2.1419 

a2.4296 

a2.4296 

a2.4296 

2.3250 

1.9879 

1.S774 

1.8774 

1.8774 

2.0925 

2.0925 

2.4994 

2.0926 


100.0 
118.4 
118.4 
113.4 
108.5 
92.8 
87.7 
87.7 
87.7 
97.7 
97.7 
116.7 
97.7 


Overooatliigs: 
chinchilla, 
cotton  warp, 
C.  C.  grade. 


$0.4888 
.6326 
.6268 
.6829 
.5867 
.4783 
.4508 
.4364 
.4576 
.4800 
.4688 
.4892 
.4488 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


100.0 
109.1 
107.7 
109.1 
109.9 
96.9 
92.8 
89.2 
98.7 
96.3 
93.9 
100.2 
90.8 


Overcoatings: 
covert  cloth, 
light  weight, 
staple  goods. 


$2.8286 
2.4616 
2.4618 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4264 
2.3259 
2.0863 
1.9458 
9.2626 
2.4436 
2.3621 
2.2626 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
105.7 
105.7 
105.7 
105.7 
104.2 
99.9 
87.4 
88.6 
97.2 
104.9 
101.4 
97.2 


Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Overcoatings: 
kersey,  stand- 
ard, 27  to 
28  ounce. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


Average.  1890-1899..  611.2472 

1800 1 

1891 1 

1892 , 

1893 

18»t I 

1885 

1896 

1897 ,    1.18S8 

1888 1    1.3000 

1809 i.aws 

1900 1    1.6760 

1901 1.5000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average!  Rela- 

priccper    tive 

yard,      price. 


»i.9 
104.2 
100.9 
126.8 
120.8 


Print  cloths: 
28-lnch,  64x61. 


100.0  10.02888 


.03251 
.02748 
.02861 
.02681 
.024ft'> 
.02069 
.02732 
.08083 
.02819 


100.0 
117.7 
103.5 
119.3 
114.6 
96.8 
100.9 
90.9 
87.6 
72.6 
96.8 
106.6 
99.3 


Shawls: 
standard,  all 
wool,  72x144 
inch,  weight 
42  ounces, 
made  of  high- 
grade  wool. 


Average 
price 
each. 


S4.6787 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.0800 
4.0970 
4.1300 
4.0800 
4.9000 
4.9000 


Rela- 
tive 
piice. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


100.0 

107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
89.1 
89.6 
90.2 
89.1 
107.0 
107.0 


Sheetings: 

bleached,  10-4, 

Atlantic. 


to.  1886 
.2241 
.2188 
.1996 
.2062 
.1741 
.1722 
.1700 
.1604 
.1627 
.1641 
.2043 
.1853 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


100.0 
122.1 
116.4 
108.7 
111.8 
94.8 
93.8 
92.6 
87.4 
83.2 
89.4 
111.8 
100.9 


Sheetings: 

bleached,  10-t, 

Pepperell. 


to.  1884 
.2190 
.2008 
.1900 
.1946 
.1742 
.1786 
.1792 
.1738 
.1721 
.2021 
.2292 
.2117 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
116.2 
106.6 
100.8 
108.8 
92.6 
94.7 
96.1 
92.3 
91.3 
107.3 
121.7 
112.4 


Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Sheetings: 
bleached,  10-4, 
Wamsntta  S.  T. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

KS88 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

ItOO 

1901 


to.  2949 
.3126 
.3162 
.2944 
.8066 
.2766 
.2719 
.2925 
.2926 
.2926 
.2961 
.3075 
.2925 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
106.0 
107.2 
99.8 
103.6 
98.5 
92.2 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 
100.1 
104.3 
99.2 


Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Atlantic  A. 


Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Indian  Bead. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


to.  0563 
.0669 
.0663 
.0690 
.0619 
.0,M9 
.0620 
.0635 
.0490 
.0143 
.0466 
.0556 
.0642 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


100.0 
121.0 
118.1 

106.7 
111.9 
99.3 
94.0 
96.7 
88.6 
80.1 
84.8 
100.4 
98.0 


to.  0626 
.0725 
.0727 
.0648 
.0679 
.0698 
.0585 
.0622 
.0588 
.0540 
.0544 
.0623 
.0631 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


100.0 
115.8 
116.1 
103.5 
108.6 
95.6 
93.6 
99.4 
93.9 
86.3 
86.9 
99.6 
100.8 


Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Pepperell  R. 


to.  0561 
.0640 
.0597 
.0669 
.0583 
.0531 
.0529 
.0558 
.0525 
.0475 
.0604 
.0692 
.0692 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Average 
ri( 


price  per 
ard. 


100.0 
116.2 
108.3 
103.8 
105.8 
96.4 
96.0 
101.3 
95.8 
86.2 
91.6 
107.4 
107.4 


Sheetings, 
brown,  4-4, 
Stark  A.  A. 


10.0626 
.0660 
.0694 
.0645 
.0574 
.0621 
.0518 
.0611 
.0462 
.0424 
.0461 
.0606 
.0494 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
126.7 
113.1 

103  8 
109.3 
99.2 
97.7 
97.8 
86.1 
80.8 
86.9 
96.8 
94.1 


a  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  funiiahed  data  for  later  year*, 
b  Average  for  1897-1899. 
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Cloths  uud  clothing. 


Year. 


Shirtinf^: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Fruit  of  the 

Loom. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Averase.lS9n-IH99..   SO.OT28llOOO 

.0(44.')     116.1 

.0799     109.  S 

.|       .0H08      111.0 

114.3 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1H91 
1K15 
'1H96 
1N97 
lny8 
I.S99 
1900 
1901 


.0832 
.0727 
.0700 
.0696 
.0641 
.0684 
.0&14 


.07.'«  1  103. 
.OT.W     103. 


Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-1, 

Hope. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


HO. 


0630 
0726 
0703 
0663 
0713 
0620 
0608 
0620 
0674 
0518 

awi 

0671 

of.gy 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
115.2 
111.6 
lto.2 
1 13. 2 
98.4 
96.5 
98.4 
91.1 
82.2 
«7.."> 
106.  •') 
111.0 


Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Lonidale. 


Average   Rela- 
priccperi  tive 
yard,     price. 


SMrtir^s: 

bleached,  4—1, 

New  York 

Mills. 


Shirtin|p< 
bleached.  4-1. 


iWamsatta  \ 


XX- 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


$0.0727 
.081.1  1 
.0822 
.0812  ] 
.0832  , 
.0727 
.0697 
.0685 
.0633 
.0595 
.0626 
.0731 
.0738  I 


100.0 
116.2 
113.1 
111.7 
114.4 
100.0 
95.9 
94.2 
87.1 
81.8 
86.1 
100.6 
101.5 


$0.0876 
.0968 
.0965 
.0931 
.0925 
.0885 
.08,51 
.0885 
.0»36 
.0784 
.0725 
.0786 
.0760 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


'Average 


ReU- 
Uve 
price. 


I 


100.  u 

110.5 

110.2 

106.3 

105.6 

101.0 

97.1 

101.0 

95.4 

89.5 

82.8 

89.7 

S«.8 


to.  0948 
.1011 
.1009 
.09?^ 
.09«1 
.OMU 
.0969 
.0951  . 
.0935 

.t«io7 : 

.t»«2 
.0965 
.0875 


100.0 

i(e.e 

106l4 
102.  ( 
V&i 
100.2 
lOiS 
loas 

9B.6 

».1 

101.4 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 


Silk:  raw, 
Italian,  clas- 
sical. 


'.\verftg(^ 
price  per 
p<Mind. 


A  verrtge,  I  S'>  i- 1  v.i.i . .  #  I . 

1890 •>. 

1891 4. 

1892 4. 


181H 

189.') 

3. 
4 

1896 

•f 

1897 

3 

1898 

1 

1899 

4 

1900 

1901 

3 

2.->58 
22:tS 
INV) 

1H2() 
0289 
6816 
0373 
6293 
6)04 
8768 
7706 
.5128 
8466 


Silk:  raw,  Ja- 
pan, filatures. 


Rela-  Average  i  Rela-  Average  I  Rela- 
tive price  per;  tive  price  per  tive 
price.  I  pound,    price. ;    >"ara.   I  price. 


Suitings,  clay 
worsted  diag- 
onal, 12-ounce, 
Washington 
Mills. 


100.0 
122.7 
98.4 
10,5.3 
118.2 
86.5 
94.9 
85,3 
8,5.5 
91.1 
112.1 
106.0 
90.4 


$4.0187 
6.2429 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5409 
8.3627 
3.78.V, 
3.4072 
3.4637 
3.6376 
4.4085 
4.1690 
3.5132 


100.0 
130.5 
99.8 
107.7 
113.0 
83.7 
94.2 
84.8 
86.2 
90.5 
109.7 
103.7 
87.4 


«90.8236     100.0 


<i$l.O068 


.7621 
.7337 
.7595 
.9165 
.9461 
1.0819 
.9113 


92.6 
89.1 
92.2 
lU.S 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 


Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diag- 
onal. 16-ouncc. 
Washington 
Mills. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Suitings:  in- 
digo blDC.  nil 
wool. 54-inch  If 
ounce,  MidJ* 
fvx  I'tandard. 

Average  Rel«- 
price  per.  tin- 
yard,  j  price. 


100.0 


.9445 

93.8 

.8819 

87.6 

.9392 

93.3 

1.1216 

111.4 

1.1468 

113.9 

1.3463 

133.7 

1.1175 

111.0 

Year. 


AveriiKe,18M0-l899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

189!) 

19011 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Suitings: 

indigo  blue, 

all  wool, 

16-ouncc. 


'       Suitings: 
iserge,  Washing 
ton  Mills,  6700. 


Average    Rela-  Average   Rela- 

priceper    tive    price  perl   tive 

yard,     price,  j    yard,     price. 


9154 
0925 
0925 
0925 
0925 
670 
5903 
7228 
6740 
9763 
0.538 
2669 
0925 


100.0 
109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
92.3 
83.0 
89.9 
87.4 
103.2 
107.2 
118.4 
109.2 


i)t0.7520 


.9100 
.9100 
.6825 
.6825 
.6143 
.6.598 
.7608 
.8106 
.8100 
.8025 


100.0 


120.9 
120.9 
90.7 
90.7 
81.6 
87.7 
99.8 
107.7 
107.6 
106.6 


Tickings: 

Amoskeag 

A.  C.  A. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


to.  1061 
.1200 
.1176 
.1150 
.1181 
.1084 
.1006 
.1019 
.0975 
.0894 
.0923 
.1084 
.1013 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average  Rela- "i*;!?^' Kelt 
priccMr    tive    Pfjl.f "^  tiv. 
yard,     price,    g  ^g;    pri« 


100.0 
113.1 
110.7 
108.4 
111.3 
102.2 
M.8 
96.0 
91.9 
84.3 
87.0 
102.2 
95.5 


Trouserings: 

fancy  wonted, 

weight  22  to  23 

ounces. 


Cndervear 
shiraaad 

drawers,  wliite. 
•11  wool. 

fuU-fashioDed. 
ISiiangt 


611.9456  I  100.0 


2.07S4 
2.07S4 
1.92% 
1.7100 
1.7966 
1.7955 
2.1197 
2.0734 
2.2871 
1.9879 


106.6 
106.6 
96.9 
87.9 
92.3 
92.3 
106.9 
106.6 
117.6 
102.2 


t23.31 
2*.  75 

25  65 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
23.40 
2S.«) 
23. « 


laLO 
106.3 
1M.0 
lULO 
1M.0 
K.1 
ftt 
«.? 
B.7 
K.7 
HIIl4 
10014 

m.* 


a  Average  for  1895-1899.  6  Average  tor  1S92-1899. 

c  Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
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Tear. 


Average.  1 890-1899. 

18S0 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Underwear: 
shirts  and 
drawers,  white, 
merino,  full- 
fashioned,  52]( 
wool,  etc. 


Women's  dress 

soods:  alpaca, 

cotton  warp,  22- 

iucb,  Hamilton. 


Average 
price  per 
12  gar- 
ments. 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


•16.57 
16.65 
17.66 
17.66 
17.55 
14.86 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.85 
13.50 
14.85 
14.85 


Rela- 

Average 

tive 
price. 

price  per 
yard. 

100.0 

$0.0680 

106.9 

.0735 

112,7 

.0735 

112.7 

.0723 

112.7 

.0711 

9.5.4 

.0686 

92.5 

.0637 

92.5 

.0637 

92.5 

.0637 

95.4 

.0637 

86.7 

.0657 

95.4 

.0711 

95.4 

.0711 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

108.1 

108.1 

106.3 

101.6 

100.9 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

96.6 

104.6 

104.6 


Women's  dress 

goods:  cash- 
mere, all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  38- 
inch,  Atlantic 
Mills  J. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 

SO. 2906 
.3179 
.3663 
.3724 
.8247 
.2450 
.2352 
.1960 
.2389 
.2673 
.3208 
.34.59 
.3231 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
119.8 
126.1 
128.2 
111.8 
81.3 
81.0 
67.6 
82.2 
88.6 
110.4 
119.1 
1U.S 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp,  9-twiII, 
4-4,  Atlantic 
Mills  F. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


to.  1520 
.1813 
.1813 
.1789 
.1495 
.1318 
.1274 
.1270 
.1372 
.1434 
.1593 
.1642 
.1586 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100. 0 
119.3 
119.3 
117.7 
98.4 
88.7 
83.8 
83.6 
90.3 
94.3 
104.8 
108.0 
104.3 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp,  22-inch, 
Hamilton. 


to.  0758 
.0833 
.0833 
.0821- 
.0809 
.0760 
.0735 
.0711 
.0686 
.0686 
.0706 
.0760 
.0760 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
109.9 
109.9 
108.3 
106.7 
100.3 
97.0 
93.8 
90.5 
90.5 
93.1 
100.3 
100.3 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp,  27-inch, 
Bamillon. 

Women's  dress 
goods:  Franlc- 
linsacklng8,6-4. 

Wool:  Ohio. 

fine  fleece  (X 

and  XX  grade), 

scoured. 

Wool:  Ohio, 

medium  fleece 

(}  and  I  grade), 

scoured. 

Worsted  yams: 
2-40S,  Austral- 
ian Boe. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela-  (Average 
tive   price  per 
price.  1   yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

AverBge.1890-1899.. 
1890.7. 

to.  0883 
.0980 
.0980 
.0968 

100.0 

111.0 

111.0 

109.6 

106.1 

102.7 

95.8 

93.0 

88.8 

88.8 

93.0 

99.9 

102.7 

to.  5151 
.5938 
.6175 
.6175 
.6056 
.4988 
.4342 
.4156 
.4235 
.4652 
.4889 
.00% 
.5383 

100.0 
116.8 
119.9 
119.9 
117.6 
96.8 
84.3 
80.7 
82.2 
88.4 
94.9 
118.3 
104.5 

to.  5626 
.7166 
.6857 
.6119 
.6639 
.4448 
.3768 
.3940 
.4955 
.6150 
.6232 
.6591 
.5453 

100.0 
129.5 
124.1 
HO.  7 
102.0 
80.6 
68.2 
71.8 
89.7 
111.3 
112.8 
119.3 
98.7 

to.  4564 
.6143 
.5820 
.6276 
.4620 
.8642 
.8280 
.3180 
.3999 
.4806 
.4966 
.6296 
.4315 

100.0 

134.6 

127.5 

115.6 

101.2 

77.6 

71.9 

69.8 

87.6 

105.3 

108.8 

116.0 

94.6 

$1.0183 

1.2263 

1.23,54 

1.2175 

1.1342 

.9292 

.7426 

.7260 

.8517 

1.0308 

1.0908 

1.2050 

1.0404 

100.0 
120.4 

1891 

121.3 

1882 

119.6 

1898 

1894 

.0937 
.0907 

111.4 
91.3 

1896 

.0846 
.0821 
.0784 
.0784 
.0821 
.0882 
.9907 

72. 9 

1896 

71.2 

1897            

83.6 

1898 

101. 2 

1899 

107.1 

1900 

118.3 

1901 

102.2 

Cloths  and 
clothing. 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Year. 

Worsted  yam«^ 
2-408  XXX  or 

equivalent, 
white.ln  slccins. 

Candles:  ada- 
mantine, 6«, 
14-ounce. 

Coal:  anthra- 
cite, broken. 

Coal:  anthra- 
cite, chestnut. 

Coal:  anthra- 
cite, egg. 

Average  I  Rela- 
priceper    tive 
pound.  1  price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
U90         

tl.0071  1  lOO.O 
1.2500  1  124.1 
1.2826  1  126.4 
1.1663  1  114.8 

to.  0782 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0883 
.0867 
.0860 
.0660 
.0745 
.0613 
.0613 
.lOVJ 
.110(1 

100.0 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
112.9 
110.9 
108.7 
108.7 
9.).  8 

$3.3669 
8.4868 
8.4133 
3.6152 

100.0 
103.5 
102.3 
107.4 

t3.695S 
3.3.533 
3.47.58 
3.9443 
4.1673 
3.5416 
2.9793 
3.  .5501 
3.7306 
3..»i5 
8.64.58 
3.9160 
4.3270 

100.0 
93.3 
96.7 
109.7 
115.9 
98.5 
82.9 
98,9 
103,9 
98.8 
101.4 
108.9 
120.4 

t3.5936 
8.6142 
8.7.508 
3.9803 
3.85'20 
3.3903 
3.0296 
3.  .5490 
3.7986 
3.5993 
3,3714 
3.6843 
4.0566 

100.0 
100  6 

1891 

104  4 

1892 

110.8 

1893 

1.0833 
.9188 
.7668 
.7600 
.8188 
1.0042 
1.0708 

107.6 
91.2 
75.1 
74.5 
81.3 
99.7 

106  3 

3.5628  1  105.8 
3.4172     lOI.S 

107  2 

IMM 

94.3 

1896 

3.a-33 
3  -'091 
X  94fi5 

97.5 
97.1 
96.4 
95.4 
93.1 
97.1 
105.6 

84  3 

1896 

1897 

105  7 

UBS 

78.4  1    3.2108 
78.4  1    3.1350 
135.4  ,     3.2706 
1  HI,  7        3.  .5.508 

1^9                

9;j  8 

1900   

1.1988  !  118.5 
1.0283     102.1 

99.7 

1901 

112.9 
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Year. 


Fuel  and  llgbting. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, stove. 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


Average,1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


$3.7949 
3.7108 
3.854a 
l.lSS'i 
4.1931 
3.6003 
3.1264 
3.7942 
4.0146 
S.7978 
S.7047 
8.9451 
4.3224 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Coal:  bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek  (at 
mine). 


Coal:  bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek  (f.o.b., 
New  York 
Harbor). 


Coal:  bitumi-  I 

nous,  Pittsburg  I  Coke:  Connell* 
(Yoiigliio-  vUle,  furnace, 
gheny).       | 


Average'  Rein- .  Average,  Rela- '  Avcrage|  Rela- 1  Average  Rela- 

price  peri  tive    price  perj  tive  .price  per    tive    price  per    tive 

ton.      price.  I     ton.      price,    bushel.  I  price,  i     ton.     I  price. 


100.0 
97.8 
101.6 
109.4 
110.5 
94.9 
82.4 
100.0 
105.8 
100.1 
97.6 
lOt.O 
113.9 


I  . 


t 


$0.8887 

100.0 

.8625 

97.1 

.9500 

106.9 

.9000 

101.3 

.g'iOS 

103.6 

.8208 

92.4 

.7750 

87.2 

.9000 

101.3 

.83:» 

93.8 

.9125 

102.7 

1.0126 

113.9 

1.2000 

135.0 

1.3375 

150.5 

$2.7429 
2.9875 
3.0313 
2.9313 
2.9.'i00 
2.7375 
2.8126 
2.6625 
2.4417 
2.17f)0 
2.7000 
2.9083 
2.9250 


100. 0 

108.9 

110.5 

106.9 

107.6 

99.8 

102.5 

97.1 

89.0 

79.3 

98.4 

106.0 

106.6 


I 


to.  0643 
.0664 
.0789 
.0749 
.0758 
.0634 
.0600 
.0673 
.0570 
.0565 
.0531 
.0752 
0752 


lOO.O 
I  103.3 
I  122.7 
;  116.6 

117.9 
98.6 
I  93.3 
I  89.1 
'  88.6 
,  87.9 
82.6 
I  117.0 
1  U7.0 


$1.6983 

100.0 

2.0833 

122.7 

1.87.y) 

110.4 

1.8083 

106.5 

1.4792 

W.l 

1. 0683 

62.8 

1.3-250 

78.0 

1.8750 

110.4 

1.6167 

95.2 

1.6771 

98.8 

2.1854 

128.7 

2.6t.S8 

1.V).8 

1.9625 

115.6 

Year. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Hatches:  pat^ 
lor,  domestic. 


Average  I 
price  per  Rela- 
gross  of     tive 
boxes    price. 

(200s). 


Average,1890-I899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


7563 

95K3 

7500 

7600 

7500 

6667 

6875 

7500 

7600 

7500 

7.'i00  ' 

7500 

7500  > 


100.0 
111.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
94.9 
96.1 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 


Petroleum: 
crude. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


$0.9102  I 
.8680  I 
.6697 
.6561  I 
.6399  , 
.8389  I 
1.3581  I 
1.1789  ' 
.7869 
.9118 
1.2934 
1.3521 
1.2096 


Petroleum:  re- 
fined, for  ex- 
port. 


Rela-  Average  Rela- 
tive price  per  live 
price.  I  gallon.  '  price. 


Average 
price  per 
gallon. 


100.0  I  $0.0649  ' 

95.4 

73.6 

61.1 

70.8 

92.2 
149.2 
129.6 

86.5 
100.2 
142.1 
148.5 
132.9 


.0733 
.0685 
.0609  ' 
.0522  I 
.0515  ! 
.0711  i 
.0702 
.0597  ■ 
.0628 
.0791 
.0864 
.0749 


100.0 

112.9 

106.6 

93.8 

80.4 

79.4 

109.6 

108.2 

92.0 

96.8 

121.9 

131.6 

115.4 


Petroleum:  re- 
fined, 180°  fire 
test,  water 
white. 


$0.0890 
.0995 
.0879 
.0794 
.0726 
.0726 
.0922 
.1039 
.0900 
.0909 
.1015 
.1188 
.1096 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
111.8 
98.8 
89.2 
81.5 
81.5 
103.6 
116.7 
101.1 
102.1 
114.0 
133.5 
123.1 


Metals  and  im- 
plements. 


Augers:  extra, 
j-inch. 


Average 
price 


$0.1606 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1800 
.1612 
.1333 
.1894 
.1425 
.M2S 
.1465 
.2000 
.1700 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
118.2 
118.2 
118.2 
111.9 
95.9 
82.9 
86.7 
88.6 
88.6 
91.1 
124.4 
105.7 


Year. 


Averagc,1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Metals  and  implements. 


Axes:  M.C.O., 

Yankee. 

Average 

Rela- 

price 

tive 

each. 

pnce. 

$0.4693 

100.0 

.50.50 

120.4 

.6.'>60 

118.8 

.6000 

106.6 

.6000 

106.6 

.4733 

100.9 

.4600 

98.0 

.4150 

88.4 

.3938 

83.9 

.3760 

79.9 

.4556 

97.1 

.4831 

102.9 

.4166 

88.8 

Bariron:bo8t     ?*''™"v^t 

refined  (Pitts-    ^i^^c  ,^hllXli| 

''"'«""''«»)•  iphia  market)] 


Barb  wire: 
galvanised. 


Butts:  looae 
joint,  cast, 
3  X  S  inch. 
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Tabuc  II.— base  prices  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  descriptton  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Tear. 


Average 
price 
each. 


ATenKe,lS90-1899 

1890 

W91 

1S92 

1993 

WM 

1896 

ISM 

WW 

I89S 

1((99 

1900 

UOl 


Metals  and  implements. 


Chisels:  extra, 

socket  firmer, 

1-ineh. 


to.  1894 
.'.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.1933 
.1783 
.1710 
.1798 
.1710 
.1720 
.2038 
.2417 
.2300 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
poand. 


100.0 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
102.1 
91.5 
90.3 
»4.7 
90.3 
90.8 
107.6 
127.6 
121.4 


Cop,»r:^lngot,  I^^J^^f^dlglL!  ^^-''^- 

I     SlZGS).      I 


to.  1234 
.1575 
.1305 
.1154 
.1093 
.09)8 
.1075 
.1097 
.1132 
.IIW 
.1767 
.1661 
.1687 


Rela-  {Average  Rela- 
tive price  per  tive 
price,    pound,    price. 


{Average 
ipriceper 
I  pound. 


100.0 
127.6 
105.8  I 
93.5 
88.6 
76.8 
87.1 
88.9 
91.7 
96.8 
143.2 
134.6 
136.7 


to.  1659 
.2275 
.1900 
.1600 
.1500 
.1425 
.1425 
.1425 
.1463 
.1400 
.2175 
.2067 
.2088 


1 


100.0 
137.1 
114.5 
96.4 
90.4 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
88.2 
84.4 
131.1 
124.6 
125.9 


to.  1464 
.1875 
.1650 
.1438 
.1350 
.1156 
.1238 
.1366 
.1375 
.1376 
.1825 
.1800 
.1815 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
128.1 
112.7 
98.2 
92.2 
79.0 
M.6 
92.6 
93.9 
93.9 
124.7 
123.0 
124.0 


Averagei  Rela- 

priceperi  tive 

pair.    I  price. 

1 


Door  knobs: 

steel,  bronze 

plated. 


to.  1697 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1963 
.1733 


.1660 
.1813 
.1900 


100.0 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

115.1 

102.1 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

106.8 

112.0 


Year. 


Metals  and  Implements. 


Files:  8-inch  { 
mill  bastard. 


Hammers:     'Lead:  pig, com- 
Maydole  No.lJ.I  mon, domestic. 


Lead  pipe. 


Locks:  com- 
mon mortise. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


ATerage,1890-189V..{  tO.8627 

1«0 1      .9100 

W91 !      .8917 

1><92 8717 

l-W 8667 

1894 8300 

H«5 8133 

U96 7775 

1897 8060 

IMS 8280 

1899 9868 

1900 1.0900 

UOl 1.0600 

I 


Rela-  Average  Rela-  i  Average! 
tive  I  price  ,  tive  price  per; 
price,     each,     price. '  pound. 


100.0 
106.7 
1M.6 
102.2 
101.6 
97.3 
96.4 
91.2 
94.4 
96.8 
109.7 
127.8 
123.1 


to.  3613 
.8500 
.3.500 
.3.T00 
.3500 
.3500 
.3626 
.3800 


.3867 
.4189 
.4233 


100. 

96. 
:    96. 

96. 
<  96. 
I  96. 
,  97. 
,  105. 
'  105. 
I  100. 
I  107. 
I  115. 
117. 


Rela-  Average'  Rela-  Average 
tive    priceper    tive  i    price 
price. '  100  lbs.  I  price.  {    each. 


0 

to.  0381 

100.0  1 

9 

.0440 

116.5  , 

9 

.0437 

114.7  , 

9 

.0413 

108.4 

9 

.0374 

98.2  1 

9 

.0331 

86.9  1 

6 

.0326 

85.6 

2 

.0300 

78.7 

2 

.0368 

94.0 

6 

.0380 

99.7 

0 

.0448 

117.6 

9 

.0146 

116.8 

2 

.0488 

116.0 

I  t4.8183 
5.4000  ■ 
5.6000  ' 
5.1833  1 
5.0000  I 
4.4333  I 
4.2000 
4.1000 
4.3167 
4.6000  I 
6.3500  I 
6.1208  I 
6.0479 


100.0 

112.1 

11«.2 

107.6 

103.8 

92.0 

87.2 

85.1 

89.6 

95.6 

111.0 

106.8 

104.8 


to.  0817 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0830 
.0818 
.0833 
.0867 
.0833 
.0750 
.0760 
.0788 
.0760 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

100.1 

102.0 

106.1 

102.0 

91.8 

91.8 

96.6 

91.8 


Year. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Nails:  cat,8-pen-  Nails:  wire,  8- 

ny,  fence  and     penny,  fence 

common.        and  common. 


Averagei  Rela-  Average 

priceper   tive    priceper 

100  lbs.    price.  ■  100  lbs. 


Average.1890-1899..   t1.8276 

1«0 '    2.2875! 

1»1    ,    1.8833  I 

1W2 1    1.7583  I 

1S98 1  i.esis! 

urn 1.6271  I 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
UM. 
18*9. 
MOO. 
UOl. 


I 


1.9260 
2.7126 
1.3329 
1.19Z7 
2.0240 
2.2G00 
2.1125 


100.0 
125.2 
100.3 
96.2 
92.0 
83.6 
105.3 
148.4 
72.9 
66.3 
110.8 
12S.1 
115.6 


t2. 1618 
2.9646 
2.4667 
2.1896 
1.9917 
1.6521 
2.1177 
2.9250 
1.4864 
1.4876 
2.8876 
2.6833 
Z8«l« 


Pig  iron:  Bes- 
iiemer. 


Rein-  Average  Rela-  Average  Rela- 
tive jpriceperl  tive  priceper  tive 
price,  long  ton. I  price,  'long  Ion. |  price. 


Pig  iron: 
foundry.  No.  1. 


100.0 
187.1 
114.1 
101.3 
92.1 
76.4 
98.0 
135.3 
68.7 
66.5 
110.4 
121.8 
109.4 


$13.7783 
18.8726 
15.9500 
14.3667 
12.8692 
11.3775 
12.7167 
12. 1400 
10. 1258 
10.8317 
19.0333 
19.4926 
15.9360 


100.0 
137.0 
115.8 
104.3 
93.4 
82.6 
92.3 
88.1 
73.5 
75.0 
138.1 
141.5 
115.7 


$14.8042 

18.4083 

I  17.5208 

1  16.7492 

I  14.5167 

12.6642 

13.1033 

12.9550 

12.10OS 

11.6608 

19.3633 

19.9800 

15.8683 


100.0 
124.3 
118.4 
106.4 
98.1 
85.5 
88.5 
87.5 
81.7 
78.8 
130.8 
185.0 
107.2 


Pig  lion: 
foundry.  No.  2. 


Average 

price  per 
ton. 


(13.0533 
17.1568 
15.3968 
13.7729 
12.4396 
10.8458 
11.6750 
11.7708 
10.1000 
10.0271 
17.8500 
18.6063 
14. '188 


Rela- 

uve 
price. 


100.0 
131.4 
117.9 
106.6 
95.3 
SSt.l 
89.4 
90.2 
77.4 
76.8 
132.9 
141.8 
112.8 
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Year. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Pig  iron:  gray 
(orge,  South- 
em,  coke. 


I'lanes:  Bailey 
No.  5. 


Quicksilver. 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


Saws:  cross- 
cut. 


Raws:  hand. 
No.  7. 


Rcla-  Average  Rela-  Average 
tive  I  price  tivc  price  i>cr 
price,     each,     price.  |  pound 


I 


Average,  1890-1H99..  $11.0892 

1800 1  u.mm 

1.SU1 12..5167 

IW.)2 11.7917  ■ 

lsi<3 1U.63.'>1  I 

1MI4 8.9375 

1K95 10.3229 

l.s% 9.6012 

1S'.I7 8.8021 

\H'M 8.7188 

Ih'Ji) 1.5.0625 

I'.KXl 1  15.6(M2 

1901 12.5521 


100.0 
130.8 
112.9 
106.3 
95.9 
80.6 
93.1 


1     86.6 

79.4 

78.6 

13.5.8 

140.7 

113.2 

3220 
4200 
4200 

4-'00 
4J(H1 
3783  ' 
2117 

2:!«o  ! 
2:1110 
2:100 
2:100 

4142 
4600 


100.0 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
101.3 
93.9 
93.0 
9.3.0 
93.0 
93.0 
107.0 
110.4 


Rela-  Average  Rela-  Average  Rela- 
tive I  price  tive  price  per  tivc 
price.  I    each,     price,    dozen,    jiricc. 


»0..V>93 

100.0 

»1.6I):!8 

$100.0 

.7:too 

130.5 

1.6li;f8      100.0 

.6283 

112. 3 

1.00:W     100.0  1 

..5612 

100.9 

1.60:18  ,  100.0  ' 

..5213 

93.2 

1.UI38      100.0 

.4792 

85.7 

l.0t«8      100.0  1 

.5133 

91.8 

1.60:18  1  100.0  1 

.1979 

89.0 

1.603S      100.0  1 

.51,57 

92.2 

1.6038     100.0 

.  51^5 

97.0 

1.60;!8     100.0  1 

.6004 

107.3 

1. 6038 

100.0 

.6769 

121.0 

1.603H 

100.0 

.6629 

118.5 

1.6ati8 

100.0 

$12.7800 

100.0 

14.4000 

112.7 

12.6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

98. 6 

12.6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

98. 6 

1Z6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

9R.6 

12.6000 

98.6 

12.6000 

98.6 

Year. 


Average,  1890- 

18',KI 

1S91 , 

1892 

lsy;i 

1894 

1K95 

IMIfi 

1897 

1898 

IK'.nl 

1900 

1901 


Metals  and  implements. 


Shovels:  Ames 
No.  2. 


Average   Rela- 

priccper    tive 

dozen.  |  price. 


$7.86,58 
7.8700 

^7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.4,500  1 
7.4.500  I 
7.8100 
7.9:)00 
7.9:100 
8. 6075 
9.1200 
9. 1200  , 


100.0 
100. 1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
94.7 
94.7 
99.3 
100.8 
100.8 
109.4 
11.5.9 
115.9 


Average 
price  i>cr 
ounce. 


30. 7IK99 
1.0-'>:129 
.9'.Hl:!l 
.  87.5,52 
.78219 
.  64013 
.6<i2ri8 
.6'<195 
.(•>0775 
.  .59<I65 
.  H0'i07 
.  IVJ(H15 
.59703 


Spelter:  West- 
em.  I 


Steel  billets. 


Rela-  Average  Rcla-  [Average 
tivc  price  per  tive  .price  per 
price,    pound.  ,  price.  |     ton. 


100.0 
140.6 
1:12.2 
116.9 
101.4 
85.5 
88. 5 
91.0 
.Sl.l 
78.9 
80.8 
82.9 
79.7 


$0.(M52 

100.0 

.0551 

122.6 

.0608 

112.4 

.0165 

102.9 

.0110 

90.7 

.0355 

78.5 

.0:«i2 

80.1 

.0101 

88.7 

.0421 

9:1.1 

.01.58 

100.2 

.OS.'W 

130.1 

.0:42 

97.8 

.0405 

89.6 

$21.5262 
I  :».4675 
'  25.3292 
23.6308 
20.4^58 
16.  .5783 
18.4.842 
18.8333 
15.0800 
15.3058 
31. 1167 
25.0625 
24.1308 


Steel  rails. 


Rein-  Average '  Rela- 
tive   price  per    live 
price.  I     ton.     j  price. 


100.0 
141.5 
117.7 
109.8 
94.9 
77.0 
85.9 
87.5 
70.1 
71.1 
144.6 
116.4 
112.1 


$26.0654 
31.7792 
29.9167 
,10.0000 
28.1260 
24.0000 
21.  ,3333 
28. 0000 
18. 7.500 
17.6250 
28.1250 
32.2875 
27.8333 


100.0 
121.9 
1H.<* 
115.1 
107.9 
92.1 
93.4 
107.4 
71.9 
67.6 
107.9 
123.9 
101. 9 


Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Steel  sheets: 
black.  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates:  do- 
mestic, Besse- 
mer, coke, 
14  by  20. 

Tin  plates:  im- 
ported, Besse- 
mer, coke.  I.e., 
14  by '20. 

Trowels: 

M.  CO.,  brick, 

lOJ-lnch. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

$0.1836 
.  2121 
.20-2.5 
.2037 
.■.W2 
.  1812 
.1105 
.13.30 
.13.58 
.15,51 
.2721 
.3006 
.2618 

Rela- 
tive 
price 

Average 

priciMicr 

1(»)  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Aver- 

ageprice 

box  108 

ponnils. 

(«) 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
104.6 
116.4 
11,5.7 
117.1 
106.7 
84.4 
82.9 
85.1 
87.2 

....... 

Average;  Rela- 
price    1  tive 
each,      price. 

Avcrage.lS90-l,S99.. 
18'.K)    .... 

6$0.0221 

100.0   r*3.4148 
115  5 

100.0 

(/lM.-5Se2 
4.79.VS 
.5.3:167 
5.3050 
,5.3717 
4.8917 
3.8725 
3.8000 
<t  VtfR 

$0.3400  ,    100.0 
3400        IflO  0 

1891 

110.3  1 

.3^00        1U0  0 

I,s',l2 

110.9 

.  3100        lIHl  0 

I.S1.I3 

109.0 
98.7 
76.5 
72.4 
74.0 
84.5 
148.2 
163.7 
142.6 



1894 

.0235 

.0215 
.0195 
.0190 
.0.'67 
.0293 
.0316 

ioi.9 
108.9 
96.0 
87.1 
84.8 
119.2 
180.8 
140.6 

.3400        100. 0 

1.S95 

1896 

3.43,54 
3. 182:) 
2.8-100 
4  1913 
4.6775 
4.1900 

100.6 
93.2 

.3400       100.0 

]«97 

34O0  1     100  0 

1898 

83.5      4.nnan 

.3400       100.0 

1H99  . .               

122.7 
137.0 
122.7 

1 

3400       100  0 

1900 

.3400       100.0 

1901  .                 

a  Duty  paid. 

ftAverage  lortheperlod,  July.  1S9I.  to  DccemlK'r,  1899. 

cAverage  for  1896-1899. 


d  Average  for  1890-1898. 
cNo  quotation  for  year. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERA(JK 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  o{  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 
i  -  


Year. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Vises:  solid  box, 
50-pound. 


Average  Rela- 
price  I  live 
each.    I  price. 


-r 


ATera«e,ie90-1899 

1890 

1«91 

1892 

1893 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897 

189« 

1899 

UCO 

1901 


$3.9009  I 
4. 1400 
4.1400  I 
4.2.'>60  , 
4.1976 
4.0567 
S.7938  I 
8.7200 
3.fi000  I 
3.2800  I 
3.9267  I 
4.2683 
6.0200 


100.0 
106.1 
106.1 
109.1 
107.6 
104.0 
97.2 
96.4 
89.7 
84.1 
100.7 
109.4 
128.7 


Wood  screws: 

l-lnch,No.  10, 

fiat  head. 


Zinc:  sheet. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


-tnSr-i-SF"- 


Average,  Rela-  Average 

price  pofi    tivc    price  per 

gross,     price,  i  100  lbs. 


40.1S10 
.1970 
.2000 
.2100 
.2100 

.law 

.1117 
.1033 
.0850 
.091K 
.1452 
.1820 
.1015 


100.0 
130.5 
132.6 
139.1 
139.1 
103.2 
74.0 
68.4 
66.3  I 
60.8 
96.2 
120.5 
69.2 


$6.3112 
6.06(2 
6.7192 
6.4900 
4.9942 
3.9500 
4..'>217 
4.9400 
4.9400 
6.4983 
7.0O12 
6.0950 
6.6683 


Rela-  Avenige  Rela- 
tive price  per  live 
price.        M."       price. 


-1- 


100.0 
114.0 
107.7 
103.4 
94.0 
74.4 
8.5.1 
93.0 
93,0 
103.5 
131.9 
114.8 
104.7 


$5.6625 
6. 8625 
5.7083 
5.7708 
5.8333 
5.0000 
6.3125 
5.0625 
4.9375 
6.7500 
6.6876 
6.2600 
6.7656 


100.0 
118.0 
102.6 
103.7 
104.9 
89.9 
95.5 
91.0 
88.8 
103.4 
102.2 
94.'4 
103.7 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


$0.0577 
.0638 
.0660 
.0668 
.0609 
.0624 
.0525 
.0517 
.0535 
.aM3 
.(Kim 
.0025 
.0676 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
110.6 
112.7 
114.0 
106.6 
90.8 
91.0 
89.6 
92.7 
94.1 
98.4 
108.3 
99.8 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

U«6 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Cement:  Port- 
land, American. 


Average 
price  per 
barrel. 


afl.9963 


1.9688 
2.0000 
1,9667 
1,9979 
2,0479 
2.1.583 
1.8896 


Cement: 
Rosendale. 


Rela-  Average 
tive  price  per 
price,    barrel. 


100,0 


98,6 
100.2 

98.5 
100.1 
102.6 
108.1 

94.7 


$0.8871 

1.0512 

.9417 

.9688 

.8875 

.9271 

.8521 

.8.333 

.7.521 

.7604 

.8938 

1.0167 

1.0188 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
US.  8 
106.2 
109.2 
100.0 
104.6 
96.1 
93.9 
84.8 
8.5.7 
100.8 
114.6 
114.8 


Doors:  pine. 


Hemlock. 


Average 

price  per 

door. 


$1.0929 

1.3750 

1.2800 

1.2500 

1.22.50 

1.0.500 

.9125 

.8375 

.8125 

.9260 

1.2917 

1..5900 

1.8913 


Rela-  Average'  Rela- 
tive .price  per  tive 
price.  I  M  feet,    price. 


100.0 
126.8 
114.4 
114.4 
112. 1 
96.1 
83.6 
76.6 
74.3 
84.6 
118.2 
145.5 
173.1 


$11.9626 
12.  .5833 
12.4583 

'  12.2917 
12.0000 
11.7083 
11. 14.58 
11. 1667 
11.0000 
11.7600 
13.520H 
16.5000 
1.5.0000 


100.0 
105.2 
104.1 
102.8 
100.3 
97.9 
93.2 
93.3 
92.0 
98.2 
113.0 
137.9 
125.4 


Lime:  Rock- 
land, common. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel 


$0,8332 
.9792 
.9125 
.9292 
.9292 
.8479 
.7813 
.6938 
.7188 
.7417 
.7979 
.6833 
.7742 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
117.5 
109.5 
111.5 
111.5 
101.8 
93.8 
83.3 
86.3 
89.0 
95.8 
82.0 
92.9 


Year. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Linseed  oil: 
raw. 


Maple:  hard. 


Oak:  white, 
plain. 


Ouk:  white, 
quartered. 


Oxide  of  zinc. 


Average 
price  per 
gallon. 


Avenge,  1890-1899 

W90 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

)8«7 

1888 

1899 

1900 

UOl 


).4636 
.6168 
.4842 
.4083 
.4633 
,aiM2 
.6242 
3683 
.8276 
.8926 
.4267 
.6292 
.68(10 


Rela-  |Average 
tive  price  per 
price.  I  M  feet. 


100.0 
135.8 
106.8 
90.0 
102.2 
116.6 
116.6 
81.2 
72.2 
86.5 
94.1 
188.7 
140.0 


$26.6042 

i  2fi.  riooo 

'  2fi.S(XX) 
I  26.  .5000 
:  26.5000 
26.  .5000 
26..'i000 
26,  ,5000 
26.50(X) 
26.  ,5000 
26.5117 
27.6000 
26.7083 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.1 
103.8 
100.8 


Average   Rela- 1  Average 

.price  per'   tive  .price  per 

M  feet.  I  price.     M  feet. 


S37.4292 
37. 8760 
38,0000 
38.4.583 
38.7500 
37.2.500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
38.9583 
40.8333 
36.7708 


100.0 

101.2 

101,5 

102.7 

103.6 

99.5 

96.8 

96.8 

96.8 

96.8 

101.1 

109.1 

98.2 


l$5S.6771 
'  61.4.583 
.5,3.  ,5X33 
63.0000 
.5.3.0000 
■51. 12.50 
63.'2.'>00 
,54,  .5000 
63.S333 
82.  .5000 
«0.,520S 
64.  I.5H3 
.59, 1667 


Rela-  AvcniBc  I  Rela- 
tive Ipricc  per!  live 
price,    pound,  i  price. 


100.0 
9.5.9  , 
99.8  I 
98.7  I 
98.7  ' 
9.5.2 
99.2  I 
101.5  I 
100.3  I 
97.8 
112.7 
120.1 
110.2 


$0.0400 
.0425 
,0I1<.) 
.0126 
.0)13 
.0.373 
.0:1.50 
.0383 
.0377 
.03»(i 
.0138 
.01.51 
.0138 


100.0 
100.3 
104.8 

io.;,5 
I0:t.3 
9J.3 
87.5 
9.5. 8 
91.3 
99.0 
109.5 
112.8 
109.6 


a  Average  fur  1895-1899. 
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Table  H.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  descrlptloii  of  the  articles  gee  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average 
price  per 
Mfeet. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899....... 

1900 

1901 


Lnmber  and  building  materials. 


Pine:  white, 

boards,  No.  2 

bam. 


$17. 1104 
16. 7917 
17.0000 
17.1458 
18.6260 
18.1667 
17.2600 
16.5000 
15.8333 
15.5000 
18.2917 
21.5000 
20.8750 


Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppers. 


Rela-  Average 
tlve  price  per 
price.  I  M  feet. 

I 


100.0 
98.1 
99.4 
100.2 
108.9 
106.2 
100.8 
96.4 
92.5 
90.6 
106.9 
125.7 
122.0 


t46.5542 

I  44.0833 

I  46.0000 

I  46.0117 

'  48.5000 

I  46.4167 

'  46.0000 

I  46.6%0 

46.8333 

46.0833 

60.4583 

I  57.6000 

60.4167 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
"  feet. 


100.0 
94.7 
96.7 
98.9 
104.2 
99./ 
98.8 
100.2 
99.5 
99.0 
108.4 
123.5 
129.8 


Pine:  yellow. 


Plate  glass:         Plate  gla«: 

polished,  unsU-|  polished,  unsil- 

vercd,  area  3  to  verwl,  area  5  to 

5  square  feet.     10  square  feet. 


$18. 4646 
20.7500 
19.9)>8» 
18.5000 
18.6000 
18.6000 
16.9167 
16.4167 
16.4375 
18.6250 
20.0417 
20.708S 
19.6667 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

square 

foot. 


100.0 
112.4 
108.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
91.6 
88.9 
89.0 
100.9 
108.5 
112.2 
106.6 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price  per 

square 

foot. 


<O.S630 
.5300 
.5200 
.4200 
.4200 
.3300  , 
.8000  I 
.3400  , 
.2000 
.2700  ' 
.3000  I 
.3400 
.3200 


100.0 
146.0 
143.3 
115.7 
115.7 
90.9 
82.6 
93. 7 
55.1 
74.4 
82.6 
93.7 
88.2 


S>.5190 
.7000 
.6900 
.6600 
.5600 
.4500 
.4800 
.5400 
.3200 
.4300 
.4800 
.5400 
.4900 


ReU- 

tive 

price. 


lOU.O 
1S4.9 
132.9 
106.0 
106.0 
86.7 
92.5 
101.0 
61.7 
82.9 
92.5 
lOL-O 
»4.4 


Year. 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 , 

1900 

1901 


Poplar. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 
Putty. 


Resin:  good, 
strained. 


S31.3667 
30.6000 
30.,'iaOO 
30.6042 
33.6250 
31.7500 
31.0000 
31.0000 
30.6667 
30.0000 
34.0208 
37.6875 
36.7083 


Rela- 

Average! 

tive 

price  per 

price. 

pound. 

100.0 

to.  0158 

97.2 

.0175 

97.2 

.0175 

97.6 

.0161 

107.2 

.0160 

101.2 

.0157 

98.8 

.0145 

98.8 

.0145 

97.8 

.0145 

95.6 

.0145 

108.5 

.0168 

120.2 

.0190 

117.0 

.0150 

Rela-  Average  i  Rela- 
tive 'price  per'  tlve 
price.  1  barrel,  i  price. 


100.0 
110.8 
110.8 
101.9 
101.3 
99.4 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
106.3 
120.3 
94.9 


$1.4399 
1.3844 
1.4740 
1.3417 
1.2615 
1.2510 
1.5615 
1.7458 
1.6125 
1.4208 
1.3438 
1.6021 
1.5302 


100.0 
96.1 
102.4 
9S.2 
87.6 
86.9 
108.4 
121.2 
112.0 
98.7 
93.5 
111.  3 
106.3 


Shingles: 
cypreaa. 


Average 
price  per 
M. 


«2.8213 
3.3600 
3.2500 
3.1500 
3.0000 
2.8O0O 
2.6500 
2.5000 
2.3600 
2.6000 
2.6625 
2.8500 
2.8500 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
118.7 
115.2 
111.7 
106.3 
99.2 
98.9 
88.6 
83.3 
88.6 
»4.4 
101.0 
101.0 


Shingles:  white 
pine. 


Average 
price  pel 


$3.7434 
3.8417 
4.0000 
3.9063 
3.8500 
3.7.^00 
3.7000 
3.6125 
8.5117 
3.5521 
8.6792 
4.0000 
4.1875 


Rehi- 

live 

price. 


100.0 

102,6 

106.9 

104.  « 

102.8 

100.2 

98.8 

96.5 

94.6 

94.9 

96.S 

106.9 

UI.9 


Year. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Spruce. 


Average 

price  [KT 

M  feet. 


Average,  1890-1899. .  $14. 3489 

1890 1  16.2917 

1891 1  14.2183 

1892 14.8642 

13.7708 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


12.7083 
14.2500 
14.2600 
14.0000 
18.7600 
15.3958 
17.3760 
18.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
113.5 
99.1 
103.5 
96.0 
8S.6 
99.3 
99.3 
97.6 
95.8 
107.3 
121.1 
125.4 


Tar. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel 


$1.2048 
1.4760 
1.5833 
1.3000 
1.0458 
1.0917 
1. 1417 
1.0125 
1.0512 
1.0979 
1.2458 
1.3025 
1.2817 


Turpentine: 
spmts  of. 


Rela-  Average 
tive  price  [ler 
price.  I  gallon 


100.0 
122.4 
131.4 
107.9 
86.8 
90.6 
»i.8 
8t.O 
87.5 
9L1 
103.4 
113.1 
106.4 


$0.3343 
.4080 
.3796 
.3227 
.8002 
.2932 
.2923 
.2748 
.2924 
.3221 
.4581 
.4771 
.3729 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Window  glass: 
American,  sin- 
gle, flnta,6  z8 
io  10  z  15  inch. 


Average 
price  per 
50  sq.ft. 


100.0  I 
122.0  I 
113.5  I 
96.5 
89.8  I 
87.7 
87.4 
82.1 
87.5 
96.4  I 
137.0  > 
142.7  i 
111.5  I 


$2. 1514 
2.2283 
2.2125 
1.9935 
2.1375 
1.9918 
1.6988 
1.8021 
2.1986 
2.6432 
2.7081 
2.6990 
4.1282 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

103.6 

102.8 

92.7 

99.4 

92.6 

74.8 

83.8 

102.2 

122.9 

12S.9 

125.6 

191.9 


Window  glas: 
American,  sin- 
gle, thirds,  6x8 
to  lOz  l&ineh. 


Average  Rel*- 
prlceper  Uve 
60  sq.  ft. '  price. 


fl.8190 
1.7858 
1.T700 
1.6948 
1.7100 
1.6326 
1.3919 
1.6000 
1.9630 
2. 3428 
2.3986 
2.S194 
S.3S23 


100.0 
98.2 
97.8 
87.7 
94.0 
89.8 
76.5 
88.0 
107.9 
128.8 
131.9 
U7.6 
I8a4 
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Tablb  n BASE   PRICES   (AVERAGE   PRICE   FOR   1890-1899),  AVERAGE 

YEARLY  PRICES,  AND-  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  deacriptlon  of  tbe  articles  see  Table  L] 


Year. 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 


ATerage,  1890-1899.., 

1890 ! 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18M 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Alcohol:  KTaln,94 

per  cent. 

Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

RelaUve 
price. 

t2.2405 

100.0" 

2.0717 

92.5 

2.2150 

98.9 

2.1417 

95.6 

2.1808 

97.3 

2.1521 

96.1 

2.3292 

104.0 

2.3008 

102.7 

2.2767 

101.6 

2.3260 

103.8 

2.4117 

107.6 

2.3867 

106.8 

2.4583 

109.7 

Alcohol:  wood,  re- 
fined, 95  per  cent. 


»K'  T^" 


to.  9639 

1. 1375 

1.1598 

1.2973 

1.2917 

.7198 

.8667 

.8600 

.6958 

.7500 

.7708 

.8000 

.6125 


100.0 
119.2 
121.6 
136.0 
135.4 
75.5 
90.9 
89.1 
72.9 
78.6 
80.8 
83.9 
64.2 


Alum:  lamp. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


to. 0167 
.0182 
.0158 
.0160 
.0174 
.0169 
.0160 
.0164 
.0166 
.0165 
.0168 
.0175 
.0175 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 
109.0 
94.6 
95.8 
104.2 
101.2 
95.8 
96.2 
99.4 
98.8 
100.6 
104.8 
104.8 


Brimstone:  crude, 
seconds. 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 
102.2 
138.2 
116.7 
90.5 
80.1 
76.5 
86.8 
97.2 
110.7 
102.1 
102.2 
106.8 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 

Year. 

Glycerin: 
refined,  American. 

Muriatic  acid:  20°. 

Average  iRpi-.j.. 

price  per  iR?,"""* 

pound.    1    P"''*' 

Opium:  I 
(case 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

latural 

9). 

Relative 
price. 

Quinine:  American. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ounce. 

Relative 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890.7. 

to.  1399 
.1767 
.1638 
.1396 
.1346 
.1194 
.1204 
.1671 
.1308 
.1238 
.1829 
.1515 
.1604 

lOO.O 
126.3 
109.9 
99.8 
96.2 
86.3 
86.1 
119.4 
93.6 
88.5 
95.0 
106.3 
107.5 

tO.OlM 
.0104 
.0098 
.0121 
.0101 
.0088 
.0083 
.0075 
.0109 
.0128 
.0135 
.0136 
.0160 

100.0 
100.0 
94.2 
116.3 
97.1 
84.6 
79.8 
72.1 
104.8 
123.1 
129.8 
129.8 
144.2 

t2.3602 
2.6208 
1.9438 
1.6708 
2.3917 
2.2854 
1.8413 
2.0917 
2.3417 
8.3417 
3.0729 
3.2000 
3.2292 

100.0 
111.0 
82.4 
70.8 
101.3 
96.8 
78.0 
88.6 
99.2 
141.6 
130.2 
135.6 
136.8 

to.  2460 
.3276 
.2608 
.2183 
.2180 
.2621 
.2608 
.2406 
.1829 
.2146 
.2975 
.8326 
.8026 

100.0 
133.1 

1891 

102.0 

1892 

88.7 

1898 

87.4 

ISM 

106.5 

1896 

102.0 

1896 

97.8 

1897 

74.3 

UB6 

87.2 

1899 

120.9 

1900 

135.2 

MOl 

123.0 

Year. 


Averase,  1890-1899. 

18(0 

ISBl 

lata 

UBS 

UM 

18)6 

ute 

vm 

im 

uw 

uoo 

NOl 


Drugs  and  chem- 
icals. 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Sulphuric  acid:  66°.! 


Earthenware: 

plates,  cream- 

coloreB. 


Avetage 

price  per 

pound. 


RclaUve  Aje™«e 

DriM      P?**  P®' 
P""*-       dozen. 


to.  0089 
.0068 
.0081 
.0096 
.0066 
.0073 
.0070 
.0070 
.0096 
.0113 
.0120 
.0120 
.0125 


100.0 
96.9 
91.0 
106.7 
96.6 
82.0 
78.7 
78.7 
106.7 
127.0 
184.8 
134. 8 
140.4 


to.  4136 
.4465 
.4867 
.4230 
.4230 
.4177 
.3913 
.8807 
.8807 
.4168 
.4208 
.4410 
.4655 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 
108.0 
105.6 
102.8 
102.3 
101.0 
94.6 
92.0 
92.0 
100.4 
101.7 
106.6 
112.6 


Earthenware: 

plates,  white 

granite. 


Earthenware: 

tea  cups  and  saucers, 

white  granite. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


to.  4479 
.4888 
.4786 
.4644 
.4644 
.4566 
.4162 
.3991 
.3991 
.4515 
.4607 
.4841 
.5096 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price  per 
gioss^6 
dozen  cups 
and6dozen 
saucers) 


100.0 
109.1 
106.9 
103.7 
103.7  , 
101.9  ! 
92.9 
89.1 
89.1 
10O.8 
102.9 
108.1 
113.8 


t3.4292 
3.7600 
8.6817 
8.6720 
3.5720 
8.6260 
8.2374 
8.0907 
8.0907 
8.8696 
8.4026 
8.8760 
8.7682 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

109.6 

107.4 

104.2 

104.2 

102.8 

94.4 

90.1 

90.1 

98.0 

99.2 

104.8 

109.7 
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Table  II — BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVER.\(iE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 


[For  a  more  complete  description  ol  tbe  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


ATeni«e,1890-1899.. 

1890 ; 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Houiic  fumifdiing  goods. 


Furniture:  bed- 

room KCts  a«h. 

Average 

Relative 

set. 

price. 

tlO.555 

100.0 

12.000 

113.7 

12.000 

113.7 

12.000 

113.7 

11.000 

104.2 

11.000 

101.2 

9.960 

94.3 

8.750 

82.9 

8.7.W 

82.9 

lO.OtX) 

94.7 

10.100 

95.7 

ll.liSO 

106.6 

11.280 

106.6 

Furniture:  chaim, 
bedroom,  maple. 


Furniture:  chain, ' 
kitchen. 


Furniture:  table*, 
kitchen. 


Average 

Relativ< 

dozen. 

price. 

to.  196 

100.0 

7.000 

113.0 

7.000 

113.0 

6.8.V) 

110.6 

6.8.W 

110.6 

6.000 

96.9 

6.U0O 

96.9 

6.000 

96.9 

6.000 

80.7 

5.125 

82.7 

6.125 

ft'».9 

8.000 

129.1 

7.000 

113.0 

,  I  Average  ii-i.,i_p|  Average    r,.,.,!..,. 
'■  price  per  |"S',?'r"'  pricciier  i  "":'?:'. 
\l«,»n  Pni'e.    ,  ''a',,  price. 


p''^-*-  ^dXr  »""- 


•S3. 8255 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2.T00 
4.2ii00 
3.5000 
3.8000 
3.6000 
3.8000 
3.3130 
4.0420  I 
5.2080  I 
4.7500  ' 


100.0  I 
109.8  . 
109.8  I 

111.1  I 
111.1  ' 

91.5 
91.5  I 
91.5  I 
91.5  I 
.  86.6  I 

ia->.7  I 

136.1  I 
124.2 


I 


tl4.435 

15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
U.2S0 
14.2.T0 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
14.  J.V) 
lo.tMK) 
15.600 


100.0 
103.9 
103.9 
103.9 
1W.9 
9V7 
US.  7 
W.6 
95.6 
9.V6 
100.1 
108.1 
108.1 


House  furnishing  good 

8. 

Year. 

GlaKiware: 
nappies,  4-inch. 

Glassware: 

pitchers,  t-gallon, 

common. 

Glassware: 

tombleni,  i-plnt, 

common. 

Table  cutlery:  carv- 
ers, stag  tiandles. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 
price  per 

set. 

Relative 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899. . 
1890 

»0.112 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.140 

100.0 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

125.0 

n.176 
1.260 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.2.W 
1.250 
1.260 
1.000 
1.000 
l.OOO 
1.000 
1.300 

100.0 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
85.1 
8.5.1 
85.1 
85.1 
110.6 

».1775 
.1800 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1850 
.1800 
.1700 
.1600 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 

100.0 
101.4 
112.7 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
104.2 
101.4 
95.8 
90.1 
73.2 
101.4 
101.4 

to.  80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
■  .95 
.80 
.SO 
.80 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 

100.0 
100.0 

1891 

100.0 

1892 

100.0 

1893 

118.8 

1894 

100.0 

1895 

100.0 

1896 

100.0 

1897 

93.8 

1898 

9S.8 

I(i99                

98.8 

1900 

98. 8 

1901 

93.8 

H 

ouse  fumls 

hing  goods. 

Miscellaneous. 

Year. 

Table  cutlery: 
knives  and  forks, 
cocobolo  handles. 

Wooden  ware: 
pails,  oal(-gralned. 

Wooden  ware: 
tubs,  oak-grained. 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

• 

Average 

price  per 

gross. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

RclaUve 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
nest  or  3. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 
122.5 
116.3 
103.9 
97.1 
95.6 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
93.4 
107.0 
107.6 

Average 

price  per 

ton  of  2,000 

pounds. 

«21.9626 
23.3780 
25.2083 
23.6958 
25.7042 
22.5588 
18.9125 
19.9375 
20.4376 
19.0000 
20.7958 
25.6458 
25.0206 

Relative 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

t6.06 
7.75 
7.76 
6.85 
6.60 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.60 
6.76 
6.76 
6.50 

100.0 
127.9 
127.9 
113.0 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
82.5 
90.8 
»4.9 
94.9 
107.3 

$1.2988 

i.mn 

1.4600 
1.3500 
1.3125 
1.25S3 
1.1208 
1.2625 
1.2417 
1.1333 
1.2667 
1.4917 
1.6600 

100.0 
122.6 
111.6 
103.9 
101.1 
96.9 
86.8 
97.2 
95.8 
87.3 
97.6 
114.9 
119.3 

$1.3471 
1.6500 
1.5667 
1.4000 
1.3083 
1.2876 
1.2600 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2683 
1.4417 
1.4500 

100.0 
10<>.4 

1891 

11I..S 

1892 

107.9 

1893 : 

117.0 

1894 

102.7 

1895 

«6.1 

1896 

90.8 

1897 

93.1 

1898 

86. 5 

1899 

M.7 

1900 

ll&S 

1901 

113.9 
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T.\BLE  n.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERA{JK 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Concluded. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Ilisoelianeous. 


Year. 


Cotton-seed  oil: 

stunmer  yellow, 

prime. 


Average 
price  per 
I    gallon. 


Relative 
price. 


Avenge,  1890-1899 . .       «0. 3044 

1890 3446 

1891 3567 

1892 3088 

1893 .4560 

18M 3238 

1896 .2721 

1R96 .2518 

1897 ,  .2365 

1898 '  .2288 

1899 1  .2668 

1900 8566 

1901 1         .8571 


100.0 
113.2 
117.2 
101.4 
149.5 
106.4 
89.4 
82.6 
77.7 
75.2 
87.5 
116.8 
117.3 


Jute:  raw. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Relative 
price 


$0.0369  I 
.0388  I 
.0371  I 
.Ol/.T 
.0346 
.0345 
.0279 
.0319 
.0373 
.0332 
.0365 
.0435 
.0100 


100.0 
108.1 
103.8 
132.3 
96.4 
96.1 
77.7 
88.9 
103.9 
92.5 
101.7 
121.2 
111.4 


Halt:  Western 
made. 


Average 

price  per 

bushel. 


Relative 
price. 


to.  7029 
.7500 
.9271 
.8015 
.7760 
.7446 
.6854 
.6629 
.5138 
.6163  , 
.6221  1 
.6.538  ; 
.7450 


100.0 
106.7 
131.9 
114.0 
110.3 
105.9 
97.5 
80.1 
77.4 
87.7 
88.6 
93.0 
106. 0 


l^per:  news. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


$0.0299 
.0382 
.0340 
.0340 
.0318 
.0323 
.0308 
.0275 
.0271 
.0219 
.0209 
.0281 
.0226 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

127.8 

113.7 

118.7 

106.4 

108.0 

103.0 

92.0 

90.6 

73.2 

69.9 

94.0 

75.6 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 , 

1886 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Miscellaneous. 


Paper:  wrapping, 
manila. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


SO.  0563 
.0575 
.0575 
.0568 
.0579 
.0684 
.0686 
.(»88 
.0588 
.0459 
.0138 
.(MSO 
.0502 


Relative 
price. 


Proof  spirits. 


Average 
price  per 
gallon. 


100.0 

$1.1499 

l(M.O 

1.0633 

104.0 

1.10.^ 

100.9 

1.0767 

1M.7 

1.0713 

106.6 

1.1326 

106.0 

1.21U9 

106.8 

1.2031 

106.8 

1.1830 

83.0 

1.2220 

79.2 

1.2421 

86.8 

1.2460 

90.8 

1.2861 

Relative 
price. 


100.0 

91.6 

96.1 

93.6 

93.2 

98.5 

105.8 

1M.6 

102.9 

106.3 

108.0 

108.4 

111.8 


Rope:  manila, 
1-inch. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


$0.0934 
.1494 
.1088 
.1148 
.0919 
.0770 
.0735 
.0664 
.0631 
.0812 
.1094 
.1320 
.1092 


Relative 
price 


100.0 
160.0 
111.1 
122.9 
98.4 
82.4 
78.7 
71.1 
67.6 
90.1 
117.1 
141.8 
116.9 


Rubber:  Para 
Island,  fine. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


SO. 8007 
.8379 
.7908 
.6763 
.7167 
.6744 
.7425 
.8000 
.81M 
.9271 
.9964 
.9817 
.8496 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 
104.6 
98.8 
84.6 
89.6 
81.2 
92.7 
99.9 
105.6 
11.5.8 
124. 3 
122.6 
106.1 


Miscellaneous. 

Year. 

Soap:  Castile,  mot- 
tled, pure. 

Starch:  laundry, 
large  lump. 

lobacco 
Horseshoe 

,  bri^t. 

Tobacco:  smoking, 

granulated,  Seal  of 

North  Carolina. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 
101.4 
109.1 
109.7 
10.1.1 
103.3 
89.1 
,S8.2 
93.3 
96.7 
98.1 
107.7 
115.1 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 
106.6 
122.4 
107.2 
105.2 
10,5.2 
101.3 
89.1 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
97.7 
lot.  3 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 
1042 

ior2 

94.0 
10(1.1 
101.0 
101  0 
96.1 
91.9 
104.3 
10.5.4 
111.9 
117.6 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

$0.0669 
.05M 
.0621 
.0624 
.0615 
.0588 
.0607 
0502 
.0681 
.0660 
.0668 
.0613 
.0665 

SO.  0848 
.0371 
.0126 
.0373 
.0366 
.0366 
.0363 
.0310 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0340 
.0383 

SO.  3962 
.4060 
.4008 
.8725 
.8967 
.4000 
.4000 
.3808 
.8758 
.4133 
.4175 
.4133 
.1658 

to.  5090 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.,5000 
..WOO 
.5000 
..•WOO 
.5300 
.6600 
.5600 
.6600 

100.0 
98.2 

1P91            

98.2 

1892 

98.2 

l.sgG            

98.2 

1H94 

98.2 

11)95             

98.2 

1896 

98.2 

1^7             

98.2 

1898 

104.1 

1899             

110.0 

1(00    

110.0 

1901          

110.0 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899^100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 

Qrain. 

Hides:  | 

Cotton: 
apland, 
mid- 
dling. 

Flax- 
seed: 
No.  1. 

Hay: 

timo- 
thy. 
No.  1. 

green. 
Silted, 
packers, 
heavy 
native 
steers.  ] 

Hops: 
Ni'W 
York 
State, 
choiTO. 

Year. 

Barley: 

by 
sample. 

Com: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Oats: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Rye: 

No.  2, 
cash. 

Wheat: 

contract 

grades, 

cash. 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 

142.9 

125.5 

111.6 

103.8 

115.6 

108.0 

n8.9 

U0.6 

95.8 

99.6  1 

148.0 

1891.... 

110.8 

97.1 

134.5 

IJil.O 

144.1 

157.6 

128.1 

143.1 

117.8 

101.6  1 

149.1 

1892.... 

99.0 

91.4 

112.2 

118.3 

113.2 

127.7 

104.9 

115.3 

113.5 

92.8  ' 

141.4 

1893.... 

107.2 

97.7 

108.3 

104.2 

105.2 

92.6 

90.1 

99.1 

107.4 

79.9  1 

128.2 

1894.... 

90.2 

121.6 

113.2 

US.  7 

115.7 

88. 1 

74.4 

101.0 

99.9 

68.4  1 

85.6 

1896.... 

M.O 

111.8 

94.8 

lOi.O 

88.3 

91.2 

79.9 

91.6 

109.1 

109.7  1 

5S.I 

1896.... 

102.0 

72.9 

65.7 

67.8 

67.0 

66.5 

85.4 

70.5 

99.0 

86.6 

4S.S 

1897.... 

92.2 

78.1 

71.2 

66.9 

67.9 

74.9 

105.8 

77.3 

80.9 

106.8 

66.5 

1898.... 

76.9 

99.8 

95.9 

82.6 

91.9 

98.8 

117.8 

96.4 

79.9 

122.8 

91.5 

1899.... 

84.7 

104.0 

97.6 

87.6 

91.2 

104.4 

91.7 

95.1 

96.6 

131.8 

88.3 

1900.... 

123.8 

146.7 

106.2 

100.2 

84.5 

97.9 

93.7 

96.5 

110.9 

127.4 

83.7 

1901.... 

111.1 

146.8 

129.8 

130.6 

118.3 

100.8 

95.7 

115.0 

123.0 

132.0 

97.1 

Farm  products. 

Live  stock. 

Avcr^ 
age, 

Year. 

- 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Avei^ 
age. 

farm 

Steers,  1 

choice 

to  extra. 

Steers, 
good  to 
choice. 

Aver- 
age. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Aver^ 
age. 

Native. 

Weat- 
em. 

Aver* 
age. 

prod- 
ucts. 

1890.... 

91.5 

87.4 

89.6 

89.6 

88.8 

89.2 

120.6 

U8.0 

119.3 

99.3 

U0.0 

1891.... 

110.6 

107. 7 

109.2 

100.2 

98.2 

99.2 

120.0 

116.6 

117.8 

108.7 

12L6 

1892.... 

95.7 

95.0 

96.4 

116.8 

114.6 

116.7 

127.2 

123.2 

128.2 

112.1 

111.7 

1893.... 

103.8 

102.2 

103.0 

148.4 

148.7 

148.6 

103.2 

lot.  3 

108.8 

118.4 

M7.» 

1894.... 

97.0 

95.6 

96.3 

112.7 

111.6 

112.2 

71.7 

75.4 

73.6 

94.0 

95. 9 

1895.... 

103.1 

104.2 

103.7 

97.0 

96.2 

96.6 

78.5 

78.3 

78.4 

92.9 

93.S 

1896.... 

86.4 

90.2 

88.3 

76.1 

80.5 

78.3 

78.0 

79.4 

78.7 

81.8 

78.  S 

1897.... 

98.2 

100.8 

99.5 

81.4 

84.2 

82.8 

93.1 

95.3 

94.2 

92.2 

85.2 

1898.... 

101.1 

103.2 

102.2 

86.2 

86.0 

85.6 

104.4      106.3 

104.9 

97.8 

96.1 

1899.... 

112.6 

113.7 

113.2 

91.5 

92.1 

91.8 

103.3       105.2 

104.3 

108.1 

100.0 

1900.... 

108.7 

113.9 

111.3 

115.2 

115.7 

115.6 

109.7  1    114.3 

112.0 

112.9 

109.6 

1901.... 

115.1 

1 

118.1 

116.6 

135.0 

133.9 

134.5 

89.2        91.7 

92.0 

114.3 

116.9 

Food,  etc 

Beans: 
medium, 

Bread. 

Year. 

Cracken. 

Loaf. 

1 

choice. 

Washing- 

Home- 
made (N. 
Y.  mar- 
ket). 

Vienna 

Avenge. 

Boston  X. 

Soda  XX. 

Average. 

ton  mar- 
ket. 

(N.Y. 
market). 

Average. 

1890.... 

121.5 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

108.6 

1891.... 

134.9 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

108.6 

1892.... 

112.0 

102.2 

106.3 

104.8 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

102.2 

189:1.... 

119.2 

U:t 

104.5 

100.6 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.7 

1894.... 

110.6 

101.0 

98.8 

100.5 

101. 0 

101.0 

100.8 

10O.O 

1895.... 

107.2 

97.2 

94.0 

95.6 

94.2 

101.0 

101.0 

98.7 

97.5 

1896.... 

70.8 

96.6 

91.6 

94.1 

102.5 

90.4 

90.4 

M.4 

»4.S 

18»7.... 

62.6 

88.0 

82.5 

85.3 

100.6 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

W.6 

1898.... 

74.7 

106.9 

105.6 

107.8 

100.6 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.4 

1899.... 

87.0 

105.9 

92.3 

99.1 

10O.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100. 1 

1900.... 

125.6 

111.4 

94.0 

102.7 

100.5 

101.0 

lOLO 

100.8 

101.6 

1901.... 

131.  S 

118.9 

ff7.6 

108.2 

100.6 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.8 
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Tablb  IO.— relative  PBICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Oonf d. 
[Average  price  for  lg9O-I899'>100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Batter. 

Cheese: 

Eggs: 

Fish. 

Cream- 
ery, El- 
gin and 
other 
West- 

Year. 

Cream- 
ery^Kl- 

Dairy, 
New 

Aver- 

N.Y. 

State 

factory, 

Coffee: 
Rio, 

No.  7. 

new- 
laid, 
fancy. 

God, 
dry 

Her- 
ring, 

Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.ls. 

Salmon, 

Aver- 

York 

age. 

full 

near- 

bank. 

shore. 

canned. 

age. 

mai^ 
ket). 

(N.Y. 
mar- 

Stale. 

cream. 

by. 

large. 

round. 

ket). 

18S0.... 

108.1 

101.5 

96.5 

100.4 

97.1 

136.6 

99.1 

101.7 

93.3 

129.2 

m.4 

106.9 

1891.... 

116.3 

115.3 

117.6 

116.1 

102.4 

127.8 

110.0 

120.6 

124.6 

106.4 

101.8 

113.8 

1892.... 

116. 5 

116.5 

116.1 

116.4 

107.2 

108.9 

110.4 

126.3 

77.8 

92.0 

100.7 

99.2 

11(98.... 

US.  9 

120.5 

124.6 

121.3 

109.0 

181.2 

114.5 

114.2 

101.0 

92.0 

101.4 

102.2 

IVM.... 

101.1 

102.1 

103.3 

102.2 

107.4 

126.0  1    93.5 

106.7 

89.9 

78.2 

96.7 

92.9 

1895.... 

96.1 

96.3 

93.0 

94.6 

94.1 

121.2  '  102.0 

98.9 

83.6 

110.6 

102.1 

98.8 

1896.... 

82.6 

82.1 

82.3 

82.3 

92.0 

93.9  1    88.7 

75.4 

88.8 

98.5 

105.2 

92.0 

1897.... 

84.7 

84.5 

83.2 

84.1 

98.1 

60.4  '    87.5 

80.9 

96.8 

86.5 

90.8 

88.6 

1898.... 

86.9 

87.2 

86.4 

86.8 

83.3 

48.2       92.6 

83.6 

111.4 

96.7 

86.0 

94.4 

1899.... 

95.6 

M.8 

97.1 

95.8 

108.9 

46.0 

101.6 

92.0 

188.2 

107.9 

103.8 

109.2 

1900.... 

100.4 

100.1 

104.5 

101.7 

114.8 

62.6 

100.7 

94.9 

184.6 

98.8 

120.2 

112.0 

1901.... 

97.4 

96.5 

99.2 

97.7 

102.4 

49.2 

106.7 

107.2 

181.9 

76.6 

U6.3 

108.0 

Food,  etc. 

Floor. 

Fruit. 

Year. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Rye. 

Wheat 

Average. 

Apples. 

Spring      Winter 
patents,  straights. 

Average. 

Evap- 
orated, 
choice. 

Sun-dried, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Average. 

1890.-.. 

104.0 

101.4 

120.7 

121.0 

120.9 

111.8 

134.1 

184.0 

184.1 

1891.... 

125.7 

148.8 

128.5 

127.6 

12&.6 

131.8 

129.9 

160.2 

145.1 

1892.... 

92.1 

121.1 

101.1 

107.2 

104.2 

105.4 

81.2 

82.1 

81.7 

1883.... 

121.9 

93.0 

93.2 

85.4 

89.8 

98.4 

109.4 

98.6 

104.0 

18M.... 

125.4 

83.8 

83.7 

71.5 

77.6 

91.1 

128.9 

122.5 

125.7 

1896.... 

86.2 

94.5 

»«.8 

84.0 

84.4 

87.4 

80.0 

9:1.4 

86.7 

1896.... 

71.1 

80.9 

88.8 

94.1 

91.2 

83.6 

62.9 

60.6 

61.8 

1897.... 

75.4 

84.6 

106.8 

113. 4 

110.1 

95.1 

65.5 

61.8 

68.7 

1898.... 

79.8 

92.9 

110.1 

107.8 

109.0 

97.7 

105.1 

77.3 

91.2 

1899.... 

118.4 

99.4 

87.8 

88.0 

87.9 

98.4 

102.6 

118.4 

110.5 

1900.... 

108.3 

108.3 

89.4 

87.1 

88.8 

97.0 

72.6 

86.0 

79.8 

1901.... 

108.4 

100.1 

88.7 

86.0 

87.4 

96.8 

88.7 

79.6 

81.7 

Food,  et< 

-- 

Fruit. 

Meal:  con 

Olucoee: 
41°,  mix- 

Lard: 

prime 

contract. 

Year. 

Cnrrants, 
in  barrela 

Prunes, 
California 
in  boxes 

Raisins, 
California, 
'    London 
layer. 

Average. 

Fine 
white. 

Fine 
yellow. 

Average. 

1890.... 

127.5 

138.0 

157.8 

188.2 

96.8 

101.2 

100.3 

100.8 

1891.... 

113.6 

129.2 

120.1 

130.6 

100.9 

140.6 

148.4 

142.0 

1892 

79.2 

128.6 

97.9 

93.8 

117.9 

113.7 

114.2 

114.0 

1803.... 

72.0 

l»t.2 

118.8 

105.5 

124.3 

157.5 

106.0 

106.5 

105.8 

1894.... 

4«l1 

95.  ( 

76.9 

93.9 

111.4 

118.2 

106.7 

104.5 

105.6 

1896.... 

67.7 

86.  ( 

95.2 

84.5 

109.2 

99.8 

102.2 

104.4 

103.8 

1896.... 

87.2 

75.1 

67.9 

70.7 

81.7 

71.7 

77.5 

77.2 

77.4 

1897.... 

127.7 

70.5 

93.2 

81.7 

86.0 

67.4 

77.8 

75.1 

76.5 

1896.... 

-•      154.7 

70.  i 

92.7 

100.0 

91.8 

84.4 

84.1 

83.2 

83.7 

1899.... 

125.8 

78.  ( 

85.5 

101.0 

95.6 

85.0 

91.1 

91.2 

91.2 

1900.... 

192.0 

«7.4 

101.3 

103.9 

104.9 

106.5 

96.5 

97.4 

97.0 

1901.... 

221.6 

67.8 

96.1 

109.8 

116.0 

186.3 

114.2 

116.8 

115.6 

a  Average  for  1893-1899  :«100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Confd. 
[Averojie  price  for  1890-1890^100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  se«  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc 

Meat 

Year. 

Beef. 

I 

Pork. 

Hntton, 
dreaaed. 

Fresh, 
native 
sides. 

Salt, 
extra 
mess. 

Salt, 
hams, 
We8^ 

em. 

Aver- 
age. 

tecon, 
short 
clear 
sides. 

Bacon, 

short  rib 

sides. 

Hams, 
smoked, 
packed. 

Salt, 
mea^ 
old  to 
new. 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver- 
«ge- 

1890.... 

89.2 

86.8 

80.4 

85.5 

89.3 

89.3 

101.1 

104.4 

96.0 

123.7 

95.5 

1891.... 

106.2 

104.4 

85.8 

98.8 

103.6 

103.8 

99.8 

97.2 

101. 1 

114.9 

102.0 

1892.... 

98.8 

84.8 

80.6 

88.0 

116.6 

116.5 

109.8 

99.1 

110.4 

121.2 

103.4 

1893.... 

105.4 

102.2 

98.6 

102.1 

166.3 

LM.O 

120.9 

157.6 

148.5 

106.5 

125.8 

1?94.... 

97.0 

101. 0 

101.5 

99.8 

111.3 

112.2 

103.6 

121.4 

112.1 

80.2 

MB.  .5 

ISO.-).... 

J02.7 

101.4 

95.9 

100.0 

96.3 

96.8 

96.2 

101.7 

97.6 

82.2 

96.6 

1896.... 

90.5 

93.7 

88.1 

90.8 

73.2 

78.0 

95.8 

76.8 

79.7          S2.9 

84.  S 

1897.... 

99.7 

95.7 

125.1 

106.8 

80.1 

79.6 

90.9 

76.6 

81.8          96.6 

S.0 

1898.... 

101.3 

114.2 

118.8 

111.4 

8C.S 

90.3 

82.0 

81.8 

88.4          98.0 

97.2 

1899.,.. 

108.3 

115.9 

12.5.6 

116.6 

86.4 

85.1 

98.8 

80.3 

86.4 

94.S 

9K7 

1900.... 

104.3 

121.7 

114.2 

118.4 

111.4 

111.6 

104.2 

107.5 

106.7 

96.4 

VK.9 

1901.... 

102.1 

116.3 

112.6 

110.3 

182.0 

132.5 

109.2 

134.2 

127  JD 

89.6 

116.1 

Food,  etc. 

Molas- 
ses: Ne« 

T    Rice: 

Salt. 

Soda: 
bicar- 

Spices. 

Starch: 
pure 

Milk: 
fresh. 

Orleans 
open 

,  domes- 
tic. 

Ameri- 

Ash- 

Aver- 

bonate 
of. 

Nut- 

Pepper 
Singa- 
pore. 

'   Aver- 

ketUe, 
prime. 

choice. 

flne. 

ton'8. 

age. 

Ameri- 
can. 

megs. 
146.2 

age. 

1890.... 

103.1 

112.4 

107.8 

112.5 

111.9 

112.2 

181.6 

1.53.7 

150.0 

99.6 

1891.... 

104.7 

88.5 

113.5 

111.'. 

108.1 

109.9 

151.7 

140.7 

116.6 

128.7 

109.5 

1892.... 

106.1 

101.2 

101.4 

107.  o 

107.  C 

107.', 

101.3 

123.1 

92.0 

107.6 

108.5 

I89S.... 

109.4 

106.2 

81.8 

99.6 

105.5 

102.6 

186.4 

106.1 

79.4 

82.8 

109.5 

1894.... 

103.1 

98.1 

93.8 

102.1 

101.0 

101.9 

128.2 

92.5 

68.9 

80.7 

MS.  5 

1895.... 

99.2 

07.8 

95.0 

99.6 

93.(1 

90.8 

84.7 

91.8 

66.4 

79.1 

101.1 

1896.... 

91. « 

103.0 

92.5 

88.4 

98.  C 

90.7 

72.7 

83.1 

66.8 

75.0 

».( 

1897.... 

92.2 

Kt.l 

96.6 

93.9 

98.  C 

93.5 

71.8 

77.6 

88.7 

83.2 

9L2 

1898.... 

93.7 

97.8 

108.4 

94.4 

98.0 

93.7 

61.7 

72.7 

119.0  !      95.9 

91.: 

1899.... 

99.2 

111.9,      108.2 

90.4 

98.0 

91.7 

56.0 

66.4 

149.1 

107.8 

9LI 

1900.... 

107.5 

151.5  1       97.7 

142.1 

93.0 

117.6 

68.9 

60.2 

172.4 

116.3 

91.2 

1901.... 

102.7 

120.1  1       97.7 

121.6 

99.0 

110.3 

51.2 

54.8 

172.5 

113.4 

85.8 

Food,  etc. 

Sugar. 

Tallow. 

Tea: 
For- 
mosa, 
fine. 

0 

Vegetables,  fresh. 

Vine- 
elder, 
Mon- 
arch. 

f^ 

etc 

Year. 

89°  fair 
retin- 
Ing. 

1 
96°  cen- 
trifu- 
gal. 

granu- 
lated. 

Aver- 
age. 

nions. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Bur- 
bank. 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 

143.9 

141.1 

180.5 

188.5 

105.7 

96.8 

127.8 

119.8 

123.6 

106.4 

112.4 

1891.... 

101.8 

101.1 

99.7 

100.9 

111.0 

99.2 

121.3 

154.9 

138.1 

m.8 

US.  7 

1892.... 

84.5 

85.7 

92.1 

87.4 

106.4 

106.0 

106.0 

91.1 

98.6 

111.1 

10B.( 

1893.... 

»4.3 

95.1 

102.3 

97.2 

125.1 

101.. 

90.8 

184.5 

114.2 

101.5 

iiat 

1894.... 

81.2 

83.  .5 

87.0  1      83.9 

110.3 

98.0 

95.6        122.8 

109.2 

101.5 

99.« 

1895.... 

S.\2 

81.1 

87.9  1      85.7 

99.8 

95.1 

91.6          86.7 

89.2 

9R.1 

M.C 

1896.... 

93.9 

93.7 

95.9  1      94.5 

78.9 

91.0 

57.3          39.4 

48.4 

88.0 

83.S 

1897.... 

90. « 

92.1 

95.1  1      92.6 

76.8 

98.6 

116.5          65.7 

90.6 

88.0 

K.7 

1898.... 

109.2 

109.5 

105.2  1    108.0 

81.8 

104.2 

96.2  ,      102.1 

99.2 

89.6 

94.4 

1899.... 

115.4 

114.3 

104.2  1    111.3 

104.1 

109.8 

S4.S          83.6 

89.2 

94.7 

98.3 

1900.... 

119.2 

118.2 

112.8 

116.7 

111.6 

104.9 

71.4  1       74.9 

78.2 

91.3 

104.5 

1901.... 

108.6 

104.4 

106.8 

104.9 

119.1 

100.4 

103.0  1      US.0 

108.0 

89.6 

lOtil 
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Table  IU.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Bags: 
2-bu.. 
Amos- 
Iteag. 

Blankets. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Year. 

11-1, 

all 

wool. 

ll-». 

cotton 

warp, 

all  wool 

11-1, 
cotton 
warp, 
cotton 

and 

Aver- 
age. 

Men's 
bro- 
gans, 

split. 

Men's 
calf  bal. 
shoes. 
Good- 
year 
welt, 
dongola 
top. 

Men's 
split 

Imots, 
kip  top, 
16-inch, 

Men's 
vici  kid 
shi>i-s. 
GmxI- 

Wom- 
en's 
solid 
grain 
shoes, 
leather, 

Aver- 
age. 

ailing. 

wool 
fllling. 

idouble 
sole. 

welt. 

polish 

or 
polka. 

1890.... 

lis.  9 

106.3 

106.0 

108.5 

107.6 

106.1 

101.0 

IM.O 

108.7 

104.0 

101.8 

1S91.... 

111.7 

106.0 

106.0 

108.  .S 

106.8 

106.1 

101. 0 

104.0 

108.7 

97.9 

]i)3. 5 

1892.... 

110.8 

107.1 

104.4 

101.4 

101.3 

104.9 

101.0 

104.0 

108.7 

94.8 

102.7 

1893.... 

106.8 

107.1 

104.4 

99.1 

103.5 

102.3 

101. 0 

100.9 

108.7 

91.7 

100.9 

1894.... 

91.1 

101.2 

89.7 

96.7 

95.9 

97.9 

101.0 

97.9 

108.7 

91.7 

99.4 

1895.... 

82.2 

89.3 

88.1 

94.3 

90.6 

99.2 

101.0 

91.7 

97.8 

101. 0 

9S.7 

1896.... 

91.6 

89.  S 

91.4 

04.3 

91.7 

100.4 

101.0 

94.8 

97.  S 

104.0 

99.6 

1897.... 

92.9 

89.3 

106.0 

99.1 

98.1 

96.0 

101.0 

97.9 

87.0 

104.0 

97.2 

1898.... 

96.6 

107.1 

102.0 

99.1 

10'2.7 

92.2 

97.6 

100.9 

87.0 

104.0 

%.3 

1899.... 

103.4 

95.2 

102.0 

99.1 

98.8 

94.8 

94.8 

104.0 

87.0 

IM.O 

96.8 

1900.... 

112.6 

107.1 

122.3 

123.8 

117.7 

94.8 

M.8 

110.1 

87.0 

no.  6 

99.4 

1901.... 

101.0 

101.2 

106.0 

112.0 

106.4 

95.4 

96.8 

112.4 

87.0 

104.5 

99.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Cotton  flann 

Broad- 
cloths: 

Carpets. 

els. 

first 

Year. 

ra'c'i!- 

54-Inch, 

made 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

Brassels, 

Ingrain, 

Wilton, 

2]  yards 

31  yards 

prints. 

5-frame, 

2-ply, 

6-frame, 

Average. 

to  the 

to  the 

Average. 

BIgelow. 

Lowell. 

Bigelow. 

pound. 

pound. 

XXX 

wool. 

1H90.... 

118.7 

117.5 

103.1 

106.6 

1M.2 

106.3 

123.9 

119.7 

121.8 

1891.... 

113.7 

101.0 

112.7 

116.2 

109.4 

112.8 

123.9 

119.7 

121.8 

1892.... 

113.7 

117.5 

IW.l 

106.1 

104.2 

104.5 

118.7 

113.0 

11.5.9 

1893.... 

118.7 

113.0 

98.3 

in.i 

104.2 

104.5 

102.7 

100.0 

101.4 

1894.... 

91.2 

99.5 

93.5 

98.5 

104.2 

98.7 

95.6 

95.7 

95.7 

1895.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.5 

88.4 

91.1 

91.0 

92.1 

91.8 

91.7 

1896.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.5 

85.9 

91.1 

90.2 

92.1 

95.7 

93.9 

1897.... 

98.2 

90.4 

95.9 

90.9 

98.8 

93.5 

81.4 

95.7 

88.6 

1898.... 

98.2 

81.4 

103.1 

98.5 

99.0 

100.2 

81.4 

80.5 

81.0 

1899.... 

98.2 

87.3 

103.1 

96.0 

99.0 

99.4 

87.7 

88.3 

88.0 

1900.... 

108.0 

94.9 

103.1 

103.5 

101.6 

102.7 

1(H.5 

98.6 

101.6 

1901.... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

90.7 

100.0 

95.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Cotton 
thread: 
6-cord. 
200-yard 
spools. 

Coats.' 

Cotton  yams. 

Denims: 

Amos- 
keag. 

Drillings. 

Flannels: 
white. 

4-4.  Bal- 
lad 
Vale 
No.  3. 

Year. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun. 

Northern. 

Carded, 
white, 
mnle- 
spun. 

Northern, 

Average. 

Brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 

30-lnch. 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

cones,  101. 

cones,  22/1. 

1890.... 

101.6 

111.3 

112.1 

111.7 

112.5 

119.4 

122.8 

121.1 

116.8 

1891.... 

100.7 

111.6 

114.0 

112.8 

109.6 

114.0 

11.5.2 

114.6 

116.8 

1892.... 

100.7 

117.2 

116.8 

117.0 

109.6 

101.7 

102.7 

102.2 

IIVO 

1893.... 

10O.7 

112.4 

108.6 

110.5 

112.5 

103.1 

108.1 

105.6 

109.5 

1894.... 

100.7 

IM.7 

91.2 

93.0 

105.4 

97.7 

96.4 

97.1 

91.1 

1895.... 

100.7 

91.9 

92.2 

92.1 

94.6 

92.5 

93.9 

93.2 

81.7 

1896.... 

99.6 

92.2 

93.7 

93.0 

M.6 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

85.4 

1897.-.. 

98.4 

90.3 

90.8 

90.6 

89.2 

91.8 

88.9 

90.4 

82.6 

1898.... 

98.4 

90.5 

91.0 

90.8 

8.').  9 

89.7 

83.9 

86.8 

97.8 

1899.... 

98.4 

87.6 

89.4 

88.5 

85.8 

89.2 

87.7 

88.5 

99.5 

1900.... 

lao.i 

115.0 

115.9 

115.5 

102.8 

105.9 

104.0 

105.0 

108.7 

1901.... 

120.1 

98.6 

»7.9 

98.8 

100.2 

102.3 

102.1 

102.2 

100.8 
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Table  UI.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  18fl0  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1889=:100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Tabic  1.] 


Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Ginghams. 


Amos- !   Lan- 
keag.   caster. 


1890.... 

117.  S  1 

1891.... 

122.0 

1892.... 

122.0 

1893.... 

118.4 

1894.... 

91.0 

1895.... 

87.4 

1896.... 

88.6 

1897.... 

82.2 

1898.... 

80.9 

1899.... 

89.6 

1900.... 

96.6  I 

1901.... 

91.9  ' 

1 

120.8 
122.2 
122.2 
111.3 
88.0 
86.6 
87.8 
86.2 
85.2 
89.9 
96.0 
92.7 


Aver- 
age. 


119.1 
122.1 
122.1 
114.9 
89.5 
87.0 
88.0 
84.2 
83.1 
89.7 
96.3 
92.3 


Hoise 
blank- 
ets: 6 
pounds 
each, 
all 
wool. 


109.1 
104.7 
109.1 
1(M.7 
96.0 
92.5 
90.8 
99.5 
99.5 
94.2 
118.7 
109.9 


Hosiery. 


Men's  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamlow, 
fast  black, 

weight  20  to 

220Z8.,  160 

needles. 


133.3 
123.1 
112.8 
110.3 
102.6 
91.9 
87.2 
82.1 
76.9 
76.9 
82.1 
71.8 


Men's  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 
standard 
quality,  84 
needles. 


124.3 
124.8 
123.6 
111.5 
92.4 
89.2 
89.2 
82.9 
82.9 
79.7 
82.9 
92.4 


Women's 

combed 

Egyptian 

cotton  hose, 

high  spliced 

heel,  double 

sole,  fnll- 

6tshioned. 

(o) 


102.7 
102.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
97.3 
94.6 
102.7 
108.1 


Women's 
cotton  hose, 

seamleffi, 
fast  black, 
weight  26  to 
28ozs.,160to 
176  needles. 


Aver- 
age. 


131.6 
121.1 
116.8 
113.2 
106.3 
92.1 
84.2 
81.6 
76.3 
78.9 
81.6 
71.1 


m.7 

122.8 
117.4 
109.4 
100.8 
»4.4 
90.5 
86.7 
83.4 
82.5 
87.$ 
86l9 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 


1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 


Leather. 

Linen  thread. 

Harness,  oak. 

country 

Sole,  hem- 

middles. 14 

lock,  non- 

Sole,  oak. 

Wax  calf, 

Shoe, 
10s.  Bar- 
bour. 

3K»rd, 

pounds  and 

acid,  Buenos 

dressed 

30  to  40  lbs. 

Aver- 

200-yard 

Aver- 

up (except 
overweights, 

Avres,  mid- 

backs. 

to  the  dozen, 

age. 

spools. 

age. 

dle  weights, 
1st  quality. 

heavy. 

B  grade. 

Barboor. 

20  pounds 

and  up). 

99.3 

99.1 

112.1 

91.7 

100.6 

101.9 

104.6 

108.3 

90.6 

95.8 

109.4 

98.8 

100.9 

101.9 

93.2 

97.6 

91.4 

89.1 

101.7 

105.9 

97.0 

101.9 

94.1 

98.0 

92.7 

92.6 

103.6 

98.5 

96.9 

102.8 

97.5 

100.2 

87.8 

88.4 

97.5 

92.3 

91.6 

106.0 

99.9 

102.5 

111.5 

106.9 

101.7 

112.0 

108.0 

97.3 

99.9 

96.6 

98.6 

97.0 

87.0 

98.3 

96.2 

97.3 

99.9 

98.6 

93.9 

104.8 

91.6 

94.1 

96.1 

97.3 

101.8 

99.  S 

109.1 

109.8 

95.5 

103.3 

104.4 

97.3 

104.6 

101.0 

116.0 

116.2 

99.9 

105.0 

109.3 

97.3 

1M.6 

I0L9 

116.8 

128.4 

107.3 

100.3 

113.2 

101.6 

104.6 

108.1 

114.7 

127.6 

104.8 

96.0 

U0.8 

101.9 

104.6 

K&S 

Year. 


1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893.  . 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898. . . 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Overcoatings. 


98.3 
93.9 
100.2 
90.8 


Covert 

cloth, 

light 
weight,  sta- 
ple goods. 


105.7 

106.7 

106.7 

106.7 

104.2 

99.9 

87.4 

83.6 

97.2 

104.9 

101.4 

97.2 


Kersey, 

standard, 

27  to  28  oz. 

(*) 


94.9 
104.2 
100.9 
126.3 
120.3 


Aver- 
age. 


111.2 
110.9 
111.2 
109.0 
97.4 
91.2 
87.3 
89.  C 
»7.4 
99.2 
112.9 
102.4 


Print 
cloths: 
28-inch, 
64x64. 


117.7 
103.6 
U9.3 
114.6 
96.8 
100.9 
90.9 
87.6 
72.6 
96.8 
108.6 
99.3 


Shawls: 
j  standard,  all 
wool,  72  by 
1     144  Inch, 
jwelKht42oi8., 
made  of  high- 
I  grade  wool. 

107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
89.1 
89.5 
90.2 
89.1 
107.0 
107.0 


a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 


6  Average  for  18»7-1899"I00. 
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Clotlis  and  clotUng 

Sheetings. 

Ytmt. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

10-4.  At- 

10-4. 

10-4, 
Wam- 

Aver- 

4-4. At- 

4-4, In- 
dUn 
Head. 

4-4,  Pcp- 
perell  R. 

4-4,  Stark 

Aver- 

Aver- 
age. 

lantic. 

antta 
8.T. 

age. 

lantic  A. 

A.  A. 

age. 

ia».... 

122.1 

116.2 

106.0 

U4.8 

121.0 

115.8 

116.2 

125.7 

119.7 

117.6 

U».... 

116.4 

106.6 

107.2 

110.1 

118.1 

116.1 

108.3 

113.1 

113.9 

112. 3 

1892.... 

108.7 

100.8 

99.8 

103.1 

106.7 

103.5 

103.3 

103.8 

101.3 

103.8 

IM8.... 

111.8 

103.3 

103.6 

106.2 

1U.9 

106.5 

ire.  8 

109.3 

108.9 

■  107.7 

18M.... 

94.8 

92.5 

9S.5 

93.6 

99.3 

96.5 

96.4 

99.2 

97.6 

9.'>.9 

18(6.... 

9S.8 

91.7 

92.2 

93.6 

94.0 

93.5 

96.0 

97.7 

95.3 

94.6 

ins.... 

92.6 

96.1 

99.2 

95.6 

96.7 

99.4 

101.3 

97.3 

98.7 

97.4 

MW.... 

87.4 

92.8 

99.2 

ts.o 

88.6 

93.9 

95.3 

86.1 

91.0 

91.8 

18W.... 

83.2 

91.3 

99.2 

91.2 

80.1 

86.3 

86.2 

80.8 

83.4 

86.7 

1899,... 

89.4 

107.3 

100.1 

98.9 

84.3 

86.9 

91.5 

86.9 

87.2 

92.2 

1900.... 

111.S 

121.7 

104.3 

112.4 

100.4 

99.5 

107.4 

96.8 

101.0 

106.9 

1901.... 

100.9 

112.4 

99.2 

104.2 

96.0 

100.8 

107.4 

94.1 

100.1 

101.8 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Shirtings:  bleached. 

Si 

Ik:  raw. 

4-4,  Fmit 
otthe 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4,  Lons- 
dale. 

4-4,  New 
York 
Hills. 

4-4,  Warn 
satta 
<o> 
X  X- 

Average. 

Italian, 
classical. 

Japan, 
fliatures. 

Average. 

1890.... 

116.1 

U5.2 

116.2 

110.5 

106.6 

112.9 

122.7 

130.5 

126.6 

1801.... 

109.8 

111.6 

113.1 

110.2 

106.4 

110.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.1 

1W2.... 

111.0 

106.2 

111.7 

106.3 

102.6 

107.4 

105.3 

107.7 

106.5 

1898.... 

114.3 

118.2 

114.4 

106.6 

103.5 

110.2 

118.2 

113.0 

11.5.6 

1894.... 

99.9 

98.4 

100.0 

101.0 

100.2 

99.9 

86.5 

83.7 

85.1 

1896.... 

96.2 

96.5 

95.9 

97.1 

102.2 

97.6 

94.9 

94.2 

94.6 

1896.... 

96.6 

96.4 

94.2 

101.0 

100.3 

97.9 

85.3 

84.8 

85.1 

1897.... 

88.0 

91.1 

87.1 

96.4 

98.6 

92.0 

85.5 

.     86.2 

85.9 

1898.... 

80.2 

82.2 

81.8 

89.5 

a5.i 

83.8 

91.1 

90.5 

90.8 

1899.... 

88.5 

87.5 

86.1 

82.8 

94.1 

87.8 

112.1 

109.7 

110.9 

1900.... 

103.4 

108.5 

100.6 

89.7 

101.8 

ICO.  4 

106.0 

103.7 

104.9 

1901.... 

103.0 

111.0 

101.5 

86.8 

92.8 

98.9 

90.4 

87.4 

88.9 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings.      . 

Year. 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
12 -ounce, 
Washing- 
ton Hilb. 
«•) 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
16-ouDce, 
Washing- 
ton MilU. 
(o) 

Indigo  blue, 

all  wool, 

54-inch,  14- 

ounce, 
Hiddleses 
standard. 

Indigo 
blue,  all 
wool,  16- 

ounce. 

Beige, 
Washing- 
ton Mills, 
6700. 
(6) 

Trouserings, 

fancy 

worsted, 

weight  22  to 

23  ounces. 

W 

Aver- 
age. 

Tickings: 

Amos- 

keag 

A.C.A. 

un.... 

U6.9 
U6.9 
116.9 
114.0 
111.1 
87.1 

109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
92.3 
83.0 

113.1 
113.1 
113.4 
112.7 
98.3 
89.2 

113.1 

1891    .. 

110.7 

1882 

120.9 
120.9 
90.7 
90.7 

106.6 
106.6 
98.9 
87.9 

108.4 

180... 

111.3 

1894 

102.2 

I8K.... 

92.5 

93.8 

94.8 

1896.... 

89.1 

87.6 

86.0 

,       89.9 

81.6 

92.3 

87.8 

96.0 

wm.... 

92.2 

9S.8 

79.1 

87.4 

87.7 

92.8 

88.7 

91.9 

I8S8.... 

m.» 

111.4 

86.0 

108  - 

99.8 

108.9 

103.4 

84.3 

1899.... 

114.9 

118.9 

86.0 

107.2 

107.7 

106.6 

106.1 

87.0 

i«n.... 

1S1.4 

188.7 

86.0 

118.4 

107.6 

117.6 

115.8 

102.2 

1901.... 

U0.6 

1U.0 

88.6 

109.2 

106.6 

102.2 

101.9 

9!-.  5 

oAverage  for  1896-1899>100. 
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Cloths  and 

clothing. 
Women 

UnderwcAr. 

s  dress  goods. 

'.    SbirtH 

1     and 

.shirtjn     drawers, 

Cash- 

(Cash- 

(Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 

Year. 

and     1  white, 
drawer*,  i  merino, 

Alpaca, 
cotton 

mere,  all 
wool. 

mere, 
cotton 

Frank- 
lin 
sack- 

while,     full-fnsh- 

Aver- 

warp. 

10-11 

9-twili, 

4-4, 
Atlantic 

Aver- 

all wool, 

full-fa.sh- 

ioned. 

ioned,  62 
per  cent 
wool,  48 

age. 

22-lnch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

twill, 
S8-inch, 
AtlanUc 

2^Sic6, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

27-lneh, 

HamU- 

ton. 

age. 

IS-gaugc. 

per  cent 

Mills  J. 

Mills  F. 

cotton, 

106.2 

24-gauge. 
106. 9 

1890.... 

106.6 

108.1 

119.8 

119.8 

109.9 

111.0 

11.5.3 

lias 

1891.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

108.1 

126.1 

119.8 

109.9 

111.0 

119.9 

115.7 

1892.... 

110. 0 

112.7 

111.4 

106.3 

128.2 

117.7 

108.3 

109.6 

HE. 9 

115.0 

1893.... 

IIO.O 

112.7 

111.4 

104.6 

111.8 

98.4 

106.7 

106.1 

117,6 

107.5 

18W.... 

92.7 

9.5.4 

94.1 

100.9 

84.3 

88.7 

100.3 

102.7 

96.8 

95.6 

1895.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

98.7 

81.0 

83.8 

97.0 

95.8 

84.8 

89.3 

1896.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

67.5 

83.6 

93.8 

93.0 

80.7 

85.4 

1897.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

82.2 

90.3 

90.5 

88.8 

82.2 

88.0 

1898.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

93.7 

88.6 

94.3 

90.5 

88.8 

88.4 

90.7 

1899.... 

1(10.4 

86.7 

93.6 

96.6 

110.4 

104.8 

93.1 

93.0 

94.9 

96.8 

1900.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

119.1 

•    108.0 

100.3 

99.9 

118.3 

108.4 

1901.... 

100.4            95.4 

97.9 

101.6 

111.3 

104.3 

100.3 

102.7 

104.5 

l»i.< 

Year. 


1890... 
1891... 
1892. . . 
1893... 
189)... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 


Ohio,  line  I 
flifre  (Xand, 
XX  grade), 

scoured. 


129. 5 
124. 1 
110.7 
102.0 
80.6 
68. 2 
71.3 
89.7 
111.3 
112.8 
119.3 
98.7 


Wool. 

Ohio,  me- 
dium (leecc 
(i  and  i 
grade), 
scoured. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


134.6 
127.5 
115.6 
101.2 
77.6 
71.9 
69.8 
87.6 
105.3 
108.8 
116.0 
94.6 


Average. 


132.1 

12.5. 8 
113.2 
101.6 
79.1 
70.1 
70.6 
88.7 
108.3 
110.8 

in.  7 

96.6 


2^0b.  Aus- 
tralian Hne. 


Worsted  yams. 

2-40B,  XXX 
or  Its  equiva- 
lent in  qual- 
ity, white,  in 
skeitis. 


120.4 
121.3 
119.6 
111.4 
91.3 
7;!.  9 
71.2 
83.6 
101.2 
107.1 
118.3 
102.2 


124.1 
125.4 
114.8 
107.6 
91.2 
75.1 
74.5 
81.3 
99.7 
106.3 
118.6 
102.1 


Average. 


122.3 
123.4 
117.2 
109.6 
91.3 
74.0 
72.9 
82.5 
100.5 
106.7 
118.4 
102.2 


Average, 
cloths  and 
clothing. 


113.5 
111.3 
109.0 
107.2 
96.1 
92.7 
91.8 
91.1 
98.4 
96.7 
106.8 
101.0 


Candles: 

• 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Coal. 

A 

Qthraciti 

B. 

Bituminous. 

Year. 

man- 

Une, 

68, 14-oz. 

Bro- 
ken. 

Chest- 
nut. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Aver- 
age. 

(Jeorges 
Creek 

(at 
mine). 

Georges 
Creek 

(1. 0.  b.. 
New 
York 

Harbor). 

Pitts- 
burg 

(Youg. 
hlo- 

gheny). 

Aver 

Aver 
age. 

1890.... 

102.3 

103.6 

93.8 

100.6 

97.8 

98.8 

97.1 

108.9 

103.3 

105.1 

100.6 

1891.... 

102.3 

102.3 

96.7. 

101.4 

101.0 

101.3 

106.9 

110.5 

122.7     113.4 

106.4 

1892.... 

102.3 

107.4 

109.7 

110.8 

109.4 

109.3 

101.3 

106.9 

116.5 

108.2 

108.9 

1893.... 

112.9 

105.8 

116.9 

107.2 

110.6 

109.9 

103.6 

107.6 

117.9 

109.7 

lOtiS 

1894.... 

110.9 

101.5 

98.6 

94.3 

94.9 

97.3 

92.4 

99.8 

98.6 

96.9 

W.l 

1895.... 

108.7 

97.6 

82.9 

84.3 

82.4 

86.8 

87.2 

102.6 

93.3 

M.i 

W.0 

1896.... 

108.7 

97.1 

98.9 

98.8 

100.0 

98.7 

101.8 

97.1 

89.1 

95.8 

»7.6 

1897.... 

95.3 

96.4 

103.9 

■105.7 

106.8 

103.0 

93.8 

89.0 

S8.6 

90.6 

97.6 

1898.... 

78.4 

96.4 

98.8 

100.2 

100.1 

98.6 

102.7 

79.3 

87.9 

90.0 

9*.» 

1899.... 

78.4 

93.1 

101.4 

93.8 

97.6 

96.6 

118.9 

98.4 

82.6 

96.8 

97. » 

1900.... 

135.4 

97.1 

108.9 

99.7 

104.0 

102.4 

186.0 

106.0 

117.0 

119.8 

109:7 

1901.... 

140.7 

105.5 

120.4 

112.9 

113.9 

113.2 

150.6 

106.  S 

U7.0 

124.7 

U&l 
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Fuel  and  Ughtinf;. 


Coke:  Con- 

Matclies: 

Petroleum. 

Year. 

Refined. 

Average, 

nellsvUle, 

parlor. 

fuel  and 

furnace. 

domestic. 

Crude. 

160»iire 
test,  w.  w. 

Average. 

lighting. 

For  export. 

Average. 

U».... 

122.7 

111.5 

95.4 

U2.9 

111.8 

112.4 

106.7 

101.7 

im.... 

110.4 

99.6 

78.6 

105.5 

98.8 

102.2 

92.6 

102.7 

\m.... 

106.6 

99.6 

61.1 

98.8 

89.2 

91.5 

81.4 

101.1 

vm.... 

87.1 

99.6 

70.  S 

80.4 

81.6 

81.0 

77.4 

100.0 

im.... 

e2.3 

»l.9 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

80.5 

84.4 

92.4 

1896.... 

78.0 

96.1 

149.2 

109.6 

103.6 

106.6 

120.8 

98.1 

U9e.... 

110.4 

99.6 

129.5 

108.2 

116.7 

112.5 

118.1 

104.3 

1»7.... 

95.2 

99.6 

86.5 

92.0 

101.1 

96.6 

98. 2 

96.4 

1888.... 

98.  S 

99.6 

100.2 

96.8 

102.1 

99.6 

99.7 

95.4 

1899.... 

128.7 

99.6 

142.1 

121.9 

114.0 

118.0 

126.0 

105.0 

BOO.... 

186.8 

99.6 

148.5 

131. 6 

183.5 

132.6 

137.9 

120.9 

1«1.... 

115.6 

99.6 

1S2.9 

115.4 

123.1 

.  119.3 

123.8 

119.5 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

. 





Hetals  and  implements. 

Bar  iron. 

Barb 
wire: 
galvan- 
ized. 

Builders'  hardware. 

Copper. 

Year. 

Best 

refined 
(Pitts- 
burg 

Best 
refined. 

Butte: 

Door 

Lock»:i 

Sheet, 

from 

store 

(Phila. 

Aver- 
age. 

loose 
joint, 
cast. 

knobs: 
steel, 
bronze 

"o™-  1  Aver- 
mor-     "««• 

iX!- 

hot- 
rolled 

(base 
sizes). 

Wire, 
bare. 

Aver- 
age. 

ket). 

mar- 
ket). 

3x3  in. 

plated. 

tiae. 

1890.... 

126.9 

125.0 

126.0 

141.2 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6 

103.7 

127.6 

137.1 

128.1 

130.9 

1881.... 

117.9 

115.9 

116.9 

127.4 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6 

103.7 

105.8 

114.5 

112.7 

111.0 

1892.... 

U3.1 

114.0 

113.6 

109.5 

96.8 

97.8 

101.6 

98.7 

93.5 

96.4 

98.2 

96.0 

1893.... 

103.4 

108.7 

108.6 

99.7 

98.4 

97.8 

101.6 

99.3 

88.6 

90.4 

92.2 

90.4 

im.... 

82.8 

81.7 

82.8 

86.1 

95.9 

97.8 

100.1 

97.9 

76.8 

85.9 

79.0 

80.6 

1895.... 

86.2 

87.8 

87.0 

88.9 

100.3 

115.1 

102.0 

105.8 

87.1 

85.9 

84.6 

86.9 

1W6.... 

81.1 

85.4 

84.8 

77.7 

104.1 

102.1 

106.1 

104.1 

88.9 

85.9 

92.6 

89.1 

1897.... 

75.9 

79.9 

77.9 

71.3 

96.8 

97.8 

102.0 

98.9 

91.7 

88.2 

93.9 

91.3 

1898.... 

73.8 

78.0 

75.9 

72.7 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

96.8 

84.4 

93.9 

91.7 

1899.... 

184.6 

126.2 

130.4 

125.5 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

143.2 

131.1 

124.7 

133.0 

190O.... 

148.3 

119.5 

133.9 

134.4 

126.6 

106.8 

96.5 

110.0 

134.6 

124.6 

123.0 

127.4 

1901.... 

124.1 

112.2 

U8.2 

120.2 

116.8 

112.0 

91.8     106.9 

136.7 

125.9 

124.0 

128.9 

Hetals  and  implements. 

Lead. 

Nails. 

Pig  iron. 

Year. 

PiK. 
com- 
mon, 
domes- 
tic. 

Pipe. 

Aver- 
age. 

Cut, 
8-penny, 
fence 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Wire, 
8-penny, 
fence 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Besse- 
mer. 

Found- 

N^;i. 

Found- 
ry, 
No.  2. 

Gray 
forge, 
South- 
cm, 
coke. 

Aver- 
age. 

MO.... 

116.5 

112.1 

118.8 

12S.2 

137.1 

131.2 

137.0 

124.3 

131.4 

130.8 

130.9 

un.... 

114.7 

116.2 

115.5 

100.3 

114.1 

107.2 

115.8 

118.4 

117.9 

112.9 

116.3 

MB.... 

108.4 

107.6 

106.0 

96.2 

101.3 

98.8 

104.3 

IOC.  4 

106.6 

106.3 

105.6 

un.... 

96.2 

108.8 

101.0 

92.0 

92.1 

92.1 

93.4 

98.1 

96.3 

95.9 

96.7 

UN.... 

86.9 

92.0 

89.5 

83.6 

76.4 

80.0 

82.6 

85.6 

63.1 

80.6 

83.0 

1896.... 

85.6 

87.2 

86.4 

106.8 

98.0 

101.7 

92.3 

88.5 

89.4 

98.1 

90.8 

I««.... 

78.7 

85.1 

81.9 

148.4 

135. 3 

141.9 

88.1 

87.5 

90.2 

86.6 

88.1 

lar.... 

94.0 

89.6 

91.8 

72.9 

68.7 

70.8 

73.6 

81.7 

77.4 

79.4 

78.0 

vm.... 

99.7 

96.5 

97.6 

65.3 

66.6 

65.9 

75.0 

78.8 

76.8 

78.6 

77.3 

urn.... 

117.6 

111.0 

U4.8 

110.8 

110.4 

110.6 

138.1 

130.8 

182.9 

135.8 

134.4 

vm.... 

U6.8 

106.3 

111.6 

123.1 

121.8 

122.5 

141.6 

135.0 

141.8 

140.7 

139.8 

un.... 

115.0 

104.8 

109.9 

115.6 

109.4 

112.6 

115.7 

107.2 

112.8 

113.2 

112.2 
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Table  UI.— RELATIVE  PBICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899^100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 




Year. 

Quick- 
Silver. 

Silver: 
bar, 
fine. 

1890.... 

130.5 

140.6 

1891.... 

112.3 

132.2 

1892.... 

100.9 

116.9 

1893.... 

93.2 

101.4 

1891.... 

85.7 

85.6 

1895.... 

91.8 

88.5 

1896.... 

89.0 

91.0 

1897.... 

92.2 

81.1 

1898.... 

97.0 

78.9 

1899.... 

107.3 

80.8 

1900.... 

121.0 

82.9 

1901.... 

118.6 

79.7 

Metals  and  implements. 


Spelter: 
Western. 

Steel 
bUlets. 

Steel 
rails. 

Steel 
shcete: 
black. 
No.  27. 
(o) 

Tin. 

Pig. 

Plates. 

Domes- 
tic, Bes- 
semer, 
coke, 
14br20. 
(<) 

Import- 
ed, Bes- 
semer, 
coke. 

I.e., 

14  by  20. 

(c) 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver- 
age. 

122.6 
112.4 
102.9 
90.7 
78.5 
80.1 
88.7 
93.1 
100.2 
130.1 
97.8 
89.6 

141.5 
117.7 
109.8 
94.9 
77.0 
85.9 
87.5 
70.1 
71.1 
144.6 
116.4 
112.1 

121.9 
114.8 
115.1 
107.9 
92.1 
93.4 
107.4 
71.9 
67.6 
107.9 
123.9 
104.9 

■'iM.'9' 
108.9 
96.0 
87.1 
84.8 
119.2 
130.8 
140.6 

115.5 
110.3 
110.9 
109.0 
98.7 
76.5 
72.4 
74.0 
84.5 
148.2 
163.7 
142.6 

104.6 
116.4 
115.7 
117.1 
106.7 
84.4 
82.9 
85.1 
87.2 
d) 
W 

104.6 
116.4 
115.7 
117.1 
•106.7 
84.4 
91.8 
89.2 
85.4 
122.7 
137.0 
122.7 

U0.1 

US.  4 

1I3.S 

118.1 

102.7 

80.5 

100.6 
93.2 
83.5 
122.7 
1S7.0 
122.7 

85.  S 
84.1 
85.1 
135. 5 
160.4 
132.7 

Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

Year. 

Augers: 

Axes: 

Chisels: 
extra, 

Files:  8- 

Hammers: 

Planes: 

Saws. 

extra. 

M.e.O., 

socket 

Inch  mill 

Maydole 

Bailey 

Hand, 

No.  7. 

)-inch. 

Yankee. 
120.4 

firmer, 
1-inch. 

bastard. 

No.  U. 

No.  5. 

Croascat. 

Average. 

1890.... 

118.2 

1109 

106.7 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

112.7 

106.4 

1891.... 

118.2 

118.8 

1109 

104.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1892.... 

118.2 

106.5 

110.9 

102.2 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

9».S 

1893.... 

111.9 

106.5 

102.1 

101.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.  S 

1891.... 

95.9 

100.9 

91.6 

97. 3 

96.9 

104.3 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1895.... 

82.9 

98. 0 

90.  S 

95.4 

»7.6 

S3.9 

100.0 

9&6 

98.S 

1896.... 

86.7 

88.4 

94.7 

91.2 

105.2 

98.0 

100.0 

tS.6 

9t.S 

1897.... 

88.6 

83.9 

90.3 

94.4 

105.2 

93.0 

100.0 

96.6 

99.3 

1898.... 

88.6 

79.9 

90.8 

96.8 

100.6 

93.0 

100.0 

«e.« 

99.3 

1899.... 

91.1 

97.1 

107.6 

109.7 

107.0 

98.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99iS 

1900.... 

124.4 

102.9 

127.6 

127.8 

115.9 

107.0 

100.0 

16.6 

99.S 

1901.... 

106.7 

88.8 

121.4 

123.1 

117.2 

U0.4 

100.0 

96.6 

99.3 

Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

Year 

Wood  screws: 

Zinc: 
sheet 

Average, 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 

Vises:  solid 

1-inch,  No. 

metaliand 

CO.,  brick, 
101-Jnch. 

box,  50- 
pound. 

Average. 

10,  Bat  head. 

implements. 

1890... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

107.2 

180.6 

114.0 

U9.S 

1891... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

105.6 

1S2.5 

107.7 

U1.7 

1892... 

100.1 

100.0 

109.1 

104.6 

139.1 

106.4 

109.0 

1893... 

100.1 

100.0 

107.6 

108.0 

139.1 

94.0 

100.7 

1894... 

91.7 

100.0 

101.0 

96.6 

108.2 

74.4 

90.7 

1895... 

94.7 

100.0 

97.2 

95.3 

74.0 

86.1 

•2.0 

1896... 

99.3 

100.0 

95.4 

96.7 

68.4 

9S.0 

•S.7 

1897... 

ICO.  8 

100.0 

89.7 

96.0 

66.3 

93. 0 

86.6 

1898... 

100.8 

100.0 

84.1 

93.9 

60.8 

108.6 

86.4 

1899... 

109.4 

100.0 

100.7 

101.3 

96.2 

1S1.9 

114.7 

1900... 

11.5.9 

100.0 

109.4 

111.8 

120.6 

114.8 

120.5 

1901... 

116.9 

100.0 

128.7 

110  0 

09.2 

104.7 

111.9 

a  Average  for  the  period,  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899=100. 
b  Average  for  1896-1899=100. 


c  Average  for  1890-1896=:  lOOi 
d  No  quotation  for  year. 
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Tablb  ni.— relative  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Arenge  prfce  (or  1890-1899=1100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Cement. 

Tear 

Brick: 
common 
domestic. 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 

American, 
inoU. 

Doors: 
pine. 

Lime: 
Rockland, 
common. 

Portland, 

American. 

(a) 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

Linseed 
oil:  raw. 

M».... 

118.0 
102.« 
108.7 
104.9 
89.9 
96.5 

U0.« 
112.7 
114.0 
106.6 
90.8 
91.0 

118.8 
106.2 
109.2 
100.0 
104.5 
96.1 

118.8 
106.2 
109.2 
100.0 
101.5 
97.4 

125.8 
114.4 
114.4 
112.1 
96.1 
83.5 

117.6 
109.5 
111.5 
111.5 
101.8 
93.8 

135.8 

Ml.... 

106.8 

UK.... 

90.0 

UK.... 

102.2 

UM.... 

115.6 

1«6.... 

98.6 

116.6 

im... 

91.0 

89.6 

100.2 

93.9 

97.1 

76.6 

83.3 

81.2 

mn.... 

88.8 

92.7 

98.5 

84.8 

91.7 

74.3 

86.3 

72.2 

1898.... 

108.4 

94.1 

100.1 

85.7 

92.9 

84.6 

89.0 

86.5 

«».... 

102.2 

98.4 

102.6 

100.8 

101.7 

118.2 

95.8 

94.1 

an.... 

M.4 

108.3 

108.1 

114.6 

111.4 

146.6 

82.0 

138.7 

mi.... 

103.7 

99.8 

94.7 

114.8 

104.8 

173.1 

92.9 

140.0 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Lumber. 

Tear. 

Hem- 

Maple: 

Oak:  white. 

Pine. 

White,  boards. 

lock. 

bard. 

Plain. 

Quar 
tered. 

Aver- 
age. 

Yellow. 

No.  2 
bam. 

Uppera. 

Aver- 
age. 

Average. 

WW.... 

106.2 

100.0 

101.2 

95.9 

98.6 

98.1 

94.7 

96.4 

112.4 

101.7 

vm.... 

104.1 

100.0 

101.5 

99.8 

100.7 

99.4 

96.7 

98.1 

108.1 

101.4 

UK.... 

102.8 

100.0 

102.7 

98.7 

100.7 

100.2 

98.9 

99.6 

100.2 

90.8 

un.... 

100.3 

100.0 

103.5 

98.7 

101.1 

108.9 

104.2 

106.6 

100.2 

104.4 

18M.... 

97.9 

100.0 

99.5 

95.2 

97.4 

106.2 

99.7 

103.0 

100.2 

102.0 

UK.... 

ie.2 

100.0 

96.8 

99.2 

98.0 

100.8 

98.8 

99.8 

91.6 

97.1 

UW.... 

93.8 

100.0 

96.8 

101.5 

99.2 

96.4 

100.2 

98.3 

88.9 

96.2 

an.... 

12.0 

100.0 

96.8 

100.3 

98.6 

92.6 

99.5 

96.0 

89.0 

93.7 

un.... 

96.2 

100.0 

96.8 

97.8 

97.8 

90.6 

99.0 

94.8 

100.9 

96.8 

vm.... 

US.0 

100.1 

104.1 

112.7 

108.4 

106.9 

108.4 

107.7 

108.5 

107.9 

MM.... 

U7.9 

103.8 

109.1 

120.1 

114.6 

126.7 

123.5 

124.6 

112.2 

120.6 

um.... 

126.4 

100.8 

98.2 

110.2 

104.2 

122.0 

129.8 

126.9 

106.6 

U9.4 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Lumber. 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsil-    1 

Oxide  of 
zinc. 

vered. 

Putty. 

Resin: 

good, 

Poplar. 

Spmce. 

Average. 

AreaStoO 
sq.ft. 

Area6to 
10  sq.ft. 

Average. 

rtralned. 

MO.... 

97.2 

113.6 

102.0 

100. 3 

146.0 

184.9 

140.5 

110.8 

96.1 

un.... 

97.2 

99.1 

100.7 

104.8 

143.3 

182.9 

138.1 

110.8 

102.4 

UK.... 

97.6 

103.5 

100.6 

106.5 

116.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.9 

93.2 

UM.... 

107.2 

96.0 

102  1 

103. 3 

116.7 

100.0 

110.9 

101.3 

87.6 

UN.... 

10L2 

88.6 

98.7 

93.3 

90.9 

86.7 

88.8 

99.4 

86.9 

UK.... 

98.8 

99.3 

97.6 

87.5 

82.6 

92.6 

87.6 

91.8 

108.4 

ttW.... 

98.8 

99.3 

97.2 

95.8 

93.7 

IM.O 

98.9 

91.8 

121.2 

UK.... 

97.8 

97.6 

96.2 

94.8 

65.1 

61.7 

58.4 

91.8 

112.0 

UM.... 

96.0 

96.8 

97.2 

99.0 

74.4 

82.9 

78.7 

91.8 

98.7 

UN.... 

108.6 

107.8 

107.7 

109.5 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

106.8 

93.8 

i«».... 

120.2 

121.1 

119.8 

112.8 

93.7 

104.0 

98.9 

120.3 

111.8 

MM.... 

U7.0 

126.4 

ue.o 

109.6 

88.2 

94.4 

91.3 

94.9 

106.3 

aATeia^e  for  1895-1899=100. 
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Table  IH.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  (DOMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Cont'i 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  ^te  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  mBterials. 

Yei 

Shingles. 

Turpen- 

Window glass:  American, 
single. 

Avenp. 
limber 

tad 

buildiiit 

nitr- 

ilah. 

Tar. 

tine: 

Firsts, 

ThirdD, 

Cypress. 

White 
pine. 

Average. 

spirits  of. 

6x8to 
10x15 
inch. 

6x8to 
10x15 
inch. 

Average. 

1890 

118.7 

102.6 

110.7 

122.4 

122.0 

103.6 

98.2 

100.9 

111.8 

1891 

115.2 

106.9 

111.1 

131.4 

113.5 

102.8 

97.3 

100.1 

ioe.4 

1892 

111.7 

104.4 

108.1 

107.9 

96.5 

92.7 

87.7 

90.2 

162.8 

1893 
1894 

106.3 

102.8 

104.6 

86.8 

89.8 

99.4 

91.0 

96.7 

MLJ 

99.2 

100.2 

99.7 

90.6 

87.7 

92.6 

89.8 

91.2 

».i 

1895 

93.9 

98.8 

96.4 

94.8 

87.4 

74.3 

76.5 

75.4 

M.1 

1896 

88.6 

96.5 

92.6 

84.0 

82.1 

83.8 

88.0 

85.9 

».« 

1897 

83.3 

94.6 

89.0 

87.5 

87.5 

102.2 

107.9 

105.1 

sa4 

1898 

88.6 

94.9 

91.8 

91.1 

96.4 

122.9 

128.8 

135.9 

».» 

1899 

94.4 

98.3 

96.4 

103.4 

187.0 

125.9 

131.9 

128.9 

10&8 

1900 

101.0 

106.9 

104.0 

113.1 

142.7 

125.5 

127.5 

126.5 

1IS.7 

1901 

101.0 

111.9 

106.6 

106.4 

1U.6 

191.9 

180.4 

186.2 

116.; 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 

Year. 

Alcohol: 
grain, 
91  per 
cent. 

Alcohol: 
wood, 

refined, 
95  per 
cent. 

Alum: 
lump. 

Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
seconds. 

Glycer- 
in: 
refined, 
Amer- 
ican. 

Muriatic 
acid: 
20°. 

Opium: 
natural 
(cases). 

Quinine 
Amer- 
ican. 

Sul- 
phuric 
acid: 
66°. 

lAvenp". 

rhem- 
if«l». 

1890.... 

92.5 

119.2 

109.0 

102.2 

126.3 

100.0 

111.0 

138.1 

98.9 

no.; 

1891.... 

98.9. 

121.6 

94.6 

138.2 

109.9 

94.2 

82.4 

102.0 

91.0 

URi 

1892.... 

95.6 

136.0 

95.8 

116.7 

99.8 

116.3 

70.8 

88.7 

106.7 

102.  ■. 

1893.... 

97.3 

186.4 

101.2 

90.5 

96.2 

97.1 

101.3 

87.4 

95.6 

;     m.' 

1894.... 

96.1 

75.5 

101.2 

80.1 

85.3 

84.6 

96.8 

106.5 

82.0 

W.' 

1895.... 

IM.O 

90.9 

95.8 

76.6 

86.1 

79.8 

78.0 

102.0 

78.7 

rt.S 

1896.... 

102.7 

89.1 

98.2 

86.8 

119.4 

72.1 

88.6 

97.8 

78.7 

916 

1897.... 

101.6 

K.9 

99.4 

97.2 

93.5 

104.8 

99.2 

74.3 

106.7 

M.I 

1898.... 

103.8 

78.6 

96.8 

110.7 

88.5 

123.1 

141.  S 

87.2 

127.0 

I«L( 

1899.... 

107.6 

80.8 

100.6 

102.1 

95.0 

129.8 

•130.2 

120.9 

134.8 

III.S 

1900.... 

106.5 

83.9 

104.8 

102.2 

108.3 

129.8 

135.6 

135.2 

184.8 

lli! 

1901.... 

109.7 

64.2 

104.8 

106.3 

107.5 

144.2 

136.8 

123.0 

140.4 

lli! 

_ 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Earthenware. 

Ft 

imlture. 

Year. 

Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 

Plates, 

white 

granite. 

Tea  cups 

and  sau- 

cere,  white 

granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables 
kitchen. 

1890.... 

108.0 

109.1 

109.6 

108.9 

113.7 

113.0 

109.8 

108.9 

uai 

1891.... 

106.6 

106.9 

107.4 

106.6 

118.7 

113.0 

109.8 

108.9 

IIOlI 

1892.... 

102.3 

103.7 

101.2 

103.4 

113.7 

110.6 

111.1 

103.9 

'2^? 

1893.... 

102.3 

108.7 

104.2 

103.4 

104.2 

110.6 

111.1 

103.9 

107.5 

1894.... 

101.0 

^.9 

102.8 

101.9 

104.2 

96.9 

91.5 

98.7 

97.  S 

1895.... 

94.6 

94.4 

94.0 

94.3 

96.9 

91.5 

W.7 

iti4 

1896.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

96.9 

91.6 

96.6 

n.^ 

1897.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

80.7 

91.5 

9&6 

8J.7 

1898.... 

100.4 

100.8 

98.0 

99.7 

94.7 

82.7 

86.6 

96.6 

88.9 

1899.... 

101.7 

102.9 

99.2 

101.8 

95.7 

98.9 

106.7 

loai 

leni 

1900.... 

106.6 

108.1 

104.3 

106.8 

106.6 

129.1 

186.1 

108.1 

mto 

1901.... 

112.6 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

106.6 

U8.0 

124.2 

108.1 

11S.9 
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Table  DD — RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Conc'd. 
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Honse  furnishing  goods. 

, 

Glassware. 

Table  cntlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

Aver* 

Tear. 

Pitch- 

Tum- 

Knives 

age, 
house 
fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

Nap- 

ers, 

blere, 

Aver- 
age. 

Carveni, 

and 

Aver- 
age. 

114.0 

Pails, 

Tubs, 

Aver- 
age. 

pies, 
4-toch. 

i-gallon, 
com- 
mon. 

J-pint, 
com- 
mon. 

handles. 

forks, 
cocobolo 
handles. 

oak- 
grained 

122.6 

oak- 
grained 

1890.... 

107.1 

106.4 

101.4 

106.0 

100.0 

127.9 

122.6 

122.6 

111.1 

1891.... 

107.1 

106.4 

112.7 

108.7 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

111.6 

116.3 

114.0 

110.2 

1802.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

113.0 

106.5 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

106.5 

1898.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

118.8 

90.8 

104.8 

101. 1 

97.1 

99.1 

104.9 

18«.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

96.9 

95.6 

96.3 

100.1 

1886.... 

107.1 

106.4 

104.2 

105.9 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

86.3 

92.8 

89.6 

96.5 

1898.... 

89.3 

106.4 

101.4 

99.0 

100.0 

90.8 

95.4 

97.2 

92.8 

95.0 

94.0 

1897.... 

89.3 

85.1 

96.8 

90.1 

93.8 

82.6 

88.2 

95.6 

92.8 

94.2 

89.8 

1898.... 

89.3 

86.1 

90.1 

88.2 

93.8 

90.8 

92.3 

87.3 

92.8 

90.1 

92.0 

1899.... 

89.3 

85.1 

73.2 

82.6 

98. 8 

94.9 

94.4 

97.5 

93.4 

95.5 

96.1 

1900.... 

89.3 

85.1 

101.4 

91.9 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

114.9 

107.0 

in.o 

106.1 

1901.... 

126.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

110.9 

Miscellaneous. 

Year. 

Cotton-seed 

Paper. 

Cotton-seed 

oil:  sum- 

Jute: raw. 

Malt:  West- 

Proof 

meal. 

mer  yel- 
low, prime. 

ern  made. 

News. 

Wrapping, 
manila. 

Average. 

spirits. 

1890.... 

106.4 

113.2 

108.1 

106.7 

127.8 

104.0 

11.5.9 

91.6 

1891.... 

U4.8 

117.2 

103. 3 

131.9 

113.7 

104.0 

108.9 

96.1 

1892.... 

107.9 

101.4 

132.3 

114.0 

113.7 

100.9 

107.3 

93.5 

1893.... 

117.0 

149.5 

96.4 

110.3 

106.4 

101.7 

la').  6 

93.2 

18W.... 

102.7 

106.4 

96.1 

105.9 

108.0 

105.6 

106.8 

98.5 

1)S5.... 

86.1 

89.4 

77.7 

97.5 

103.0 

106.0 

101.5 

105.3 

1896.... 

90.8 

82.6 

88.9 

80.1 

92.0 

106.3 

99.2 

104.6 

1897.... 

93.1 

77.7 

103.9 

77.4 

90.6 

106.3 

9.S.5 

102.9 

1898.... 

86.6 

76.2 

92,5 

87.7 

73.2 

83.0 

78.1 

106.3 

1899.... 

W.7 

87.5 

101.7 

88.6 

69.9 

79.2 

74.0 

108.0 

1900.... 

116.3 

116.8 

121.2 

93.0 

94.0 

86.8 

90.4 

108.4 

1901.-.. 

113.9 

117.3 

111.4 

106.0 

75.6 

90.8 

83.2 

111.8 

Mlscella 

neous. 

Rope:  ma- 
nlla,l-inch. 

Rubber: 

Soap:  Cas- 

Starch: 

Tobacco. 

Year. 

Smoking, 

Average, 
miscella- 

Para Is- 

tile, mot- 

laundry. 

Plug, 
Horseshoe, 

granu- 

land, fine. 

tled,  pure. 

Large  lump. 

lated.  Seal 

Average. 

neous. 

bright. 

of  North 
Carolina. 

100.2 

1890.... 

160.0 

104.6 

1(M.4 

106.6 

102.2 

98.2 

110.3 

1891.... 

111.1 

98.8 

109.1 

122.4 

101.2 

98.2 

99.7 

109.4 

18K.... 

122.9 

84.6 

109.7 

107.2 

94.0 

«t.2 

96.1 

106.2 

1803.... 

98.4 

89.6 

108.1 

106.2 

100.1 

98.2 

99.2 

106.9 

mt.... 

82.4 

84.2 

103.3 

106.2 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

99.8 

188B.... 

78.7 

92.7 

89.1 

104.3 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

M.5 

iat6.... 

71.1 

99.9 

88.2 

80.1 

96.1 

98.2 

97.2 

91.4 

1897.... 

67.6 

105.6 

98.3 

86.2 

94.9 

98.2 

96.6 

92.1 

1888.... 

90.1 

116.8 

96.7 

86.2 

101.3 

104.1 

104.2 

92.4 

1809.... 

117.1 

124.3 

96.1 

86.2 

105.4 

110.0 

107.7 

97.7 

1900.... 

141.3 

122.6 

107.7 

97.7 

111.9 

110.0 

111.0 

109.8 

1901.... 

116.9 

106.1 

116.1 

104.3 

117.6 

110.0 

113.8 

107.4 
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RECENT  REP0ST8  OF  STATE  BUSEAXTS  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Staiis- 
tics,  1898-99.     Halford  Erickson,  Commissioner,     xxx,  1141  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  seven  parts:  Laws  of  Wisconsin  relating  to 
labor,  114  pages;  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of 
Wisconsin,  147  pages;  child  labor,  144  pages;  manufacturing  statistics 
for  1897-98,  137  pages;  manufacturing  statistics  for  1898-99,  164 
pages;  employment  and  earnings  in  various  industries  in  1898,  130 
pages;  factory  inspection,  302  pages. 

Child  Labor. — This  pai*t  of  the  report  opens  with  a  general  review 
of  child  labor  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  the  factory  system.  Conditions  in  Wisconsin  are  then  considered 
in  detail  in  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  child  labor  in  1898  and  1890, 
conducted  through  the  factory  inspectors.  The  inquiry  relates  to  the 
condition  of  employment,  nativity,  age,  education,  and  earnings  of 
children,  proportion  of  children  employed  to  total  employees,  occupa- 
tions of  parents,  earnings  of  families  whose  children  were  employed, 
etc. 

In  these  investigations  290  establishments  were  visited.  These 
employed  44,056  persons,  of  whom  4,756,  or  10.80  per  cent,  were  16 
years  of  age  or  under,  and  of  these  466,  or  1.04  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  were  under  14  years  of  age.  As  14  years  is  the  minimum  age 
at  which  children  may  be  legally  employed,  these  456  children  were 
dismissed  when  the  facts  were  ascertained.  Of  the  4,756  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  3,021,  or  63.52  per  cent,  were  males,  and  1,735, 
or  36.48  per  cent,  were  females.  The  average  wages  paid  these  chil- 
dren were  $2.66  per  week.  Of  the  4,756  children  considered,  4,747 
had  attended  school  at  some  time,  and  9  had  not;  4,704  lived  with  Uieir 
parents,  46  with  relatives,  and  6  were  boarding.  Of  2,495  children 
questioned,  1,540,  or  61.72  per  cent,  reported  that  the  Either  was 
employed,  and  955,  or  38.28  per  cent,  reported  that  he  had  no  employ- 
ment at  the  time.  Of  2,615  children  reporting,  1,324,  or  50.63  per 
cent,  stated  that  their  families  owned  their  homes,  and  1,291  that  they 
paid  rent.  Of  4,756  children  reporting,  3,634  stated  that  their  fathers 
were  laborers,  and  1,122  that  they  were  skilled  workmen. 
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There  were  381  families  investigated  because  children  belonging  to 
them  were  either  under  the  legal  age  limit  for  such  employment  or 
appeared  to  be  very  young  for  the  nature  of  their  work.  The  average 
size  of  these  families  was  7.3  peraons,  of  whom  an  average  of  2.8  were 
working  for  wages.  In  152  families  there  were  3  wage-earners;  in  68 
there  were  4;  in  18  there  were  6,  and  in  1  there  were  6,  including 
the  father.  The  average  yearly  earnings  per  family  were  |(593.94, 
of  which  the  father  earned  $341.77,  or  57.54  per  cent,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  $252.17,  or  42.46  per  cent.  Of  250  families 
questioned,  the  average  age  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  47.7  years. 
The  heads  of  the  families  were  employed  an  average  of  225.35  days, 
and  the  other  members  220.69  days  per  year. 

The  investigation  also  covered  returns  from  employee  giving  their 
opinions  regarding  the  effects  of  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law.  (a) 

Manufactuhes. — ^These  statistics  are  given  in  two  series,  one  show- 
ing returns  for  identical  establishments  for  1897  and  1898,  and  the 
other  for  identical  establishments  in  1898  and  1899.  While  the  returns 
do  not  cover  all  establishments  in  the  State,  they  include  the  greater 
portion  of  them.  For  the  first  series,  these  statistics  are  based  upon 
returns  from  1,245  establishments  for  some  items,  and  1,499  establish- 
ments for  others.  In  the  second  series  all  the  statistics  are  based  upon 
returns  from  992  establishments.  The  following  tables  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  for  the  two  series: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1897  AND  1898. 

[The  fignres  lixowing  nomber  o{  private  flmu,  corporations,  partners,  stockholders,  capital  invested, 
coat  of  stock  used,  and  value  of  goods  made  are  based  upon  returns  from  1,24&  establishments;  the 
other  figures  are  based  upon  returns  from  1,499  establishments.] 


Items. 


1897. 


Increase. 


Number.      Per  cent 


Private  firms 

Gorpnrations 

Psrtners 

Stockboldera 

Average  persons  employed 

CspfW  Invested 

VsJue  of  stock  nsed 

Valne  of  goods  made 

Total  wages  paid 

Average  reanv  earnings  per  employee . 

Avenge  days  In  operanon 

Average  proportion  of  basfneas  done. . . 


*189, 

«9g, 

ne». 


626 

«12 

1,389 

7,872 

87,534 

7<0,669 

130,070 

946,673 

683,044 

•416.79 

270.81 

71.80 


612 

626 

1,089 

10,284 

96,248 

«198,866,913 

tll2,680,186 

•192,070,633 

•40,320,703 

•418.92 

283.60 

76.64 


bl3 

13 

6250 

2,412 

8,714 

•9,096,244 

•14,550,115 

•22,123,960 

•3,737,659 

•2.13 

12.79 

8.84 


62.08 
2.12 
618.67 
30.64 
9.95 
4.79 
14.83 
13.02 
10.22 
.61 
4.70 
5.36 


a  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  31,  page  1S09. 


6  Decrease. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1898  AND  1899. 
[992  establtsbments.] 


Items. 


Private  firms 

Corporations 

Partners 

Stockliolders 

Average  persons  employed 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  stoclc  used 

Value  of  goods  made 

Total  wages  paid 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employee 

Average  days  in  operation 

Average  proportion  of  business  done. . 


1899. 


Increase. 


_i_ 


Number.      Per  cent. 


4»4 

498 

903 

9,271 

67,514 

$177,388,229 

188,944,925 

»158,258,747 

«25,921.041 

S383.96 

278.40 

75.60 


490 

602 

978 

10,864 

76,869 

$190,706,267 

$96,958,104 

$178,692,706 

$29,519,468 

$889.14 

281.90 

81.20 


ai 

4 

75 

1,683 

8,346 

$13,320,028 

$8,013,179 

$20,433,958 

$3,696,427 

$6.19 

3.60 

6.60 


a0.8l 
.80 
8.30 
17.07 
12.36 
7.51 
9.01 
12.91 
13.88 
1.36 
1.26 
7.41 


a  Decrease. 

The  figures  given  in  the  first  table,  for  1897  and  1898,  show  an 
increase  in  all  the  items  except  the  number  of  private  firms  and  the 
number  of  partners,  which  show  a  decrease.  The  figures  in  the  second 
table,  for  1898  and  1899,  show  an  increase  in  all  the  items  except  the 
number  of  private  firms. 

Employment  and  Earnings. — In  this  part  of  the  report  statistics 
are  given  showing  the  number  of  employees  and  their  earnings  in  the 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  mining,  quarrying,  and  logging  industries, 
skilled  tirades,  and  coal  and  wood  handling.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  given: 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES. 


IndUHtrles. 


Manufactures 

Mercantile  trades 

Skilled  trades , 

Coal  and  wood  handling 

Mining 

Qaarrying 

togging  and  driving 


Pet«on8 

em- 
ployed. 


96,081 
13,808 
18,800 
2,164 
1,284 
1,168 
12,780 


Per  cent  of  employees  rccoiving- 


$9  per 

week  or 

over. 


42.53 
36.71 
69.12 
72.68 
34.68 
43.36 
100.00 


$7  per 

week  01 

over. 


68.24 
65.82 
83.83 
95.13 
97.44 
81.63 


$«per 

week  or 

over. 


77.44 
68.63 
88.70 
97.81 
99.85 
91.63 


$8  per 

week  or 

over. 


82.89 
78.96 
92.19 
98.82 
99.85 
96.18 


Under  $5 
per  week. 


17.  U 
21.02 
7.81 
LIS 
.15 
1.87 
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BECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BELGroM. 

Les  Salairea  dans  V Industrie  Oantoise:  I.  Industrie  Cotonnihre.  Of- 
fice du  Travail,  Miniature  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Ti-avail.  1901.  xiv, 
213  pp. ;  appendices,  596  pp. 

The  present  volume,  which  relates  to  the  cotton  industry,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  be  published  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of 
Iftbor  on  wages  paid  in  the  industries  of  Ghent.  The  information  was 
obtained  and  compiled  by  an  agent  especially  appointed  to  conduct  the 
work  according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  bureau. 

This  extensive  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  an  analysis 
in  text  form  of  the  information  secured  and  the  second  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  statistical  tables.  The  first  part  contains  a  history  of 
the  cotton  industry  of  Ghent,  a  review  of  the  wages  paid  and  houi-s  of 
labor  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  at  the  present  time,  and  an 
account  of  unemployment  in  Ghent.  Sevei-al  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  wages  paid  in  individual  occupations  in  the  cotton 
spinning,  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  and  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
printing  industries  of  Ghent,  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries,  age  of 
employees,  duration  of  employment,  family  earnings,  and  cost  of 
living.  The  appended  tables  contain  exti-acts  of  wage  statistics  in  the 
cotton  industry  of  Ghent  from  1802  to  1898,  compiled  from  all  avail- 
able sources;  data  relating  to  hours  of  labor  from  1889  to  1898;  sta- 
tistics of  unemployment  and  wage  data  published  in  foreign  countries. 
Each  extract  is  presented  separately  and  the  source  is  given  in  every 
case.    Graphic  charts  are  also  shown. 

FRANCE. 

Semdtats  statistiques  du  Hecensement  des  Industries  et  Professions. 
(D^nombrement  g^n^ral  de  la  population  du  29  Mars,  1896.)  Direc- 
tion de  I'Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie, 
des  Posies  et  des  T^l^graphes.  Volume  I,  iii,  845  pp. ;  Volume  U, 
803  pp. ;  Volume  III,  cix,  633  pp. ;  Volume  IV,  cxxviii,  440  pp. 

In  these  four  volumes  are  presented  the  returns  of  the  French 
census  of  industries  and  occupations  taken  on  March  29,  1896.  Vol- 
ume I  contains  the  introductory  part  and  shows  the  methods  employed 
in  taking  the  enimieration  and  presenting  the  results,  copies  of  sched- 
ules used,  instructions  given,  reports,  official  orders,  and  other  docu- 
ments, a  classification  and  alphabetical  list  of  industries  and  occupations, 
and  copies  of  enumeration  schedules  used  in  other  countries.  Part  of 
Volume  I  and  Volumes  II  and  III  contain  the  detailed  returns — the 
first  for  15  departments  in  northern  and  eastern  France,  the  second 
for  37  departments  in  southeastern  France,  and  the  third  for  45 
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departments  in  central  and  western  France.  Volume  IV  gives  the 
general  results  for  the  whole  of  France,  showing  the  total  population 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  on  March  29,  1896. 

The  population  of  France  as  enumerated  on  that  date  was  composed 
as  follows:  Population  engaged  in  gainful  professional  or  industrial 
occupations,  18,467,338;  population  engaged  in  occupations  in  foreign 
countries,  4,515;  population  engaged  in  gainful,  but  other  than  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  occupations,  1,027,918;  population  not  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  18,769,240;  total  population,  38,269,011.  (a) 

The  present  report  deals  only  with  the  iirst-mentioned  class — those 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  professional  or  industrial  occupations. 
This  class  includes  18,467,338,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  France.  For  each  industry  the  occupations  are  grouped  under 
four  classes,  namely,  proprietors  and  managers  of  establishments 
(c/w/h  cPetMissements),  salaried  employees  and  wage  workers  in 
establishments  {employes  et  ouvriera  des  etablissements),  proprietors 
and  wage  workers  working  alone  on  their  own  account  {trofoaiUeurs 
independantH),  and  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees 
and  wage  workers  who  are  out  of  employment  {employes  et  ouvriers 
aavs  emploi). 

In  the  following  table  this  part  of  the  population  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  industry  and  occupation  groups: 

POPULATION  OF    FRANCE    ENQAGF.D   IN  GAINFUL  PROFESSIONAL  OR   INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  ON  MARCH  26,  1896. 


Occuputions  and  industries. 


Proprie- 
tors and 
manaKeni 
of  cstab- 

lish- 
ments. 


FlBheries 

Forestry  and  agricullure 

Hinintc  and  quarrying 

Manufacturing  and  mccbaniral  pur- 
suits   

Tiansportatlon  and  handling , 

Commercial  and  tmnliingpunmitiiand 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  theatrical  es- 
tablishments and  agencies  

Professional  pursuits 

Personal  and  domestic  service 

State  or  communal  service 

Not  reported 


Total 4,281,847  9,324,046  4,292,202 


Salaried 

em- 
ployees 
and  wage 
workers 

Ines- 
tablish- 
ments. 


13,451 
3,072,747 
6,437 

687,234 
20,962 


430.542 
36,039 
14,090 


Proprie- 
tors 
and  wage 
workers 
working 
alone. 


345 


23,981 
3,260,253 
209,054 

2,936,882 
587,730 


639,458 
161,368 
794,967 
688,499 
21,854 


29,165 
2,016,948 
8,636 

1, 505,866 
45,278 


479,185 
122,715 
80,010 


•1,3 


Persona 

out  of 

work,  (6) 


630 

37,934 

1,883 

131,313 
37,194 


26,684 
3,531 
18,818 
694 
10.990 


269,471 


PodUon 

not 
reported. 


4,S9» 

42,177 

806 

117,074 
21,447 


28,048 
15,523 
61,179 


9,iao 


299,772 


Total. 


71, «» 

8,4S0,0W 

226,816 

5, 878,  MS 
712,611 


l,6as,817 
339,176 
969,064 

689,  oat 

46,708 


18,467,338 


aThls  total  includes  only  such  persons  as  were  actually  In  France  on  the  night  of  March  28-29, 1896, 
while  the  population  usually  given  for  France  for  1896,  namely,  38,617,975,  includes  also  persons  resi- 
dent in  France  but  temporarily  absent  at  the  time  of  the  entuneratlon. 

Mncluding  only  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees  and  wage  woHten. 
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Of  the  18,420,630  persons  whose  occupations  were  known,  45.77 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  forestry  and  agriculture,  29.20  per  cent  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  8.70  per  cent  in  commerce, 
banking,  etc.,  5.26  per  cent  in  personal  and  domestic  service,  3.87 
per  cent  in  transportation  and  handling,  3.74  per  cent  in  the  state 
and  communal  services,  1.84  per  cent  in  professional  pui-suits,  1.23  per 
cent  in  mining  and  quarrying,  and  0.39  per  cent  in  the  fisheries. 

Of  the  18,167,566  persons  the  status  of  whose  employment  was 
reported,  23.57  per  cent  were  proprietors  and  managers  of  establish- 
ments, 51.32  per  cent  were  salaried  employees  and  wage  workers  in 
establishments,  23.63  per  cent  were  proprietors  and  workmen  working 
alone,  and  1.48  per  cent  were  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  . 
employees  and  wage  workers,  but  who  were  out  of  work  on  March 
29,  1896. 

Of  the  18,467,338  persons  engaged  in  gainful  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional occupations,  the  sex  of  23,559  was  not  reported.  Of  the 
others,  12,061,121,  or  65.39  per  cent,  were  males,  and  6,382,658,  or 
34.61  per  cent,  were  females. 

The  average  age  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the 
principal  groups  of  industries  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE   AGE   OF    PERSONS    ENGAGED    IN    GAINFUL   OCCUPATIONS   IN   THE  THREE 
PRINCIPAL  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Indnstrieg. 


Males. 


Acrieoltare  and  forestry. 


HanaiactarinK,  mintngand  qaar- 
rrlDg,  transportation  and  nan- 

Oommerce,   banklni;;,   etc.,   and 
penonal  serrlee 


Propri- 
etors 
and 
man- 
anemol 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


eo 


Sal- 
aried IPropri- 
em-    I  etors 
ployees     and 


and 
wage 
work- 
ers In 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


wage 

woirk- 
crs 

work- 
ing 

alone. 


Persons 

out  of 

work.(a) 


Females. 


Propri 
etois 
and 
man- 
agers of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Sal- 
aried 

em- 
ployees 

and 
wage 
work- 
ers in 
estab- 

ILxh- 
ments. 


Propri- 
etors 
and 
wage 
work- 
ers 
work- 
ing 
alone. 


Persons 

out  of 

work.(o) 


35 
35 


a  Including  only  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees  and  wage  workers. 

A  new  feature  of  the  present  census  of  occujmtions  and  industries  is 
the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  regarding  the  unemployed.  This 
includes  only  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees  and 
wage  workers  who  were  out  of  work  on  March  29, 1896.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  number  of  persons  out  of  work,  classified  according 
to  age  groups  and  causes  of  unemployment: 
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CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  FRANCE  ON  MARCH  29. 1886. 


Peraona. 

Cause  of  unemployment. 

24yeara 
or  under. 

25  to  64 
yean. 

66  yean 
or  over. 

Agenot 
repotted. 

Totil. 

14,556 
17,619 
17,367 
15,438 

48,625 
40.096 
39,038 

88,762 

10.949 
2,866 
2,322 
2,597 

6,469 
3,664 
8,725 
5,610 

m,SM 

I)unne.sH  *>{  Beaton 

(4,144 

62. 4% 

82,49? 

Total 

61,980 

166,520 

18,784 

19,868 

2S9,ial 

Of  207,195  persons,  the  cause  of  whose  unemployment  was  reported, 
38.90  per  cent  were  out  of  work  on  account  of  sickness  or  invalidity, 
30.96  per  cent  on  account  of  dullness  of  season,  and  30.14  per  cent 
on  account  of  inability  to  secure  work  for  other  reasons.  Of  250,234 
r(*ix)rting  age,  25.97  per  cent  were  24  years  of  age  or  under,  66.55  per 
cent  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  years,  and  7.48  per  cent  were 
65  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  those  65  years  of  age  or  over  whose  age 
and  cause  of  unemployment  were  reported,  over  two-thirds  were  out 
of  work  on  account  of  sickness  or  invalidity. 

In  enumerating  establishments,  all  cases  w^re  included  where  two 
or  more  persons  were  working  together,  either  as  coworkers  or  as 
employers  and  employees.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
establishments  in  each  group  of  industries,  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  each: 

E-STABLISHMENTS  IN  FRANCE  ON  MARCH  26, 1896. 


Total 
establish- 
ments. 

EstabUBhments  b&Tln|f— 

BMsb- 
lUf 

DCStl 

Ddl 

"C 

em- 
ptoy- 
eea. 

Ocpupations  aud  Industries. 

No  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

ItolO 
em- 
ployees. 

11  to 
100 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

101  to 
1,000 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Over 
1,000 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Fisheries.. 

11,430 

1,970,290 

6,939 

614.968 

19,917 

309,046 

37,434 

12,610 

110 

270 

866 

480,715 

253 

87,413 

1,013 

71,470 
847 
671 

78' 

9,664 

1,464.770 
6,412 

K+4.onn 
15,907 

214,860 

81,426 

11,852 

29 

181 

loe 

10,154 
1,023 

31,446 
1,118 

6,238 

2,523 

31 

22 

2 

31 

141 

3,255 

71 

133 
74 

"""'is' 

nv 

Forestry  and  fl(?riculture 

li« 

C 

Miumfaituring  and  mechanical  pursuits 

94      8.M 
6     1.W 

Conimcrcial   and    baiiliinK  pursiiits,  and 
hotel,  restaurant,  «ftd  theatrical  estab- 

10 

16,  SS 

iw 

IW 

1 

44 

14 

Not  reported 

U 

Total 

2,983,014 

693,226 

2,288,109 

52,658 

8,761 

M7  '  45.W 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Verdagen  der  Kamers  van  Arbeid  over  1900.     252  pp.     (Published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Waterstaat,  Commerce,  and  Industry.) 

This  is  the  second  annual  compilation  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
local  councils  of  labor  established  by  royal  decree  in  accordance  with 
an  act  passed  May  2,  1897.  (a)  According  to  regulations  made  :n 
pursuance  of  this  law,  each  council  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the 
ministry'  of  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry  on  or  before  April  1 
of  each  year,  showing  the  membei-ship,  names  of  officers,  and  number 
of  meetings  held,  and  giving  a  review  of  labor  conditions,  a  statement 
of  the  advice  given  and  of  the  authorities  advised,  copies  of  agree- 
ments or  regulations  made,  information  regarding  labor  disputes 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  councils,  the  proceedings  of  boards  of 
conciliation  whenever  appointed,  etc. 

The  present  compilation  of  these  reports  includes  tabular  statements 
showing,  for  each  council  reporting,  the  date  of  organization,  the  loca- 
tion and  membei'ship  of  the  council,  the  industries  represented,  the 
number  of  employers  and  employees  on  the  voting  list,  the  number 
who  voted  at  the  last  election,  the  number  of  meetings  held  by  the 
councils  and  by  the  governing  boards,  and  other  information.  The 
tabular  statements  are  followed  by  extracts  in  text  forai  from  indi- 
vidual reports  of  45  councils,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.  On 
January  1,  1901,  79  councils  had  been  authorized  by  royal  decree,  of 
whict)  58  had  been  organized.  Of  these  47  reported  to  the  ministry, 
22  making  returns  for  the  first  time. 

a  For  an  account  of  this  law,  showing  the  purpKtses,  organization,  etc.,  of  these 
ooimcils  of  labor,  see  Bulletin  Mo.  30,  pp.  1046-1051. 
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DECISIONS  OF  COTJBTS  AFFECTHfO  LABOE. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continned  in  successive  issuee. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.    In 
order  to  save  space,  mattar  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  ((iven  in  the ' 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Civil  Service — Removal  of  Honorably  Discharged  Soldier — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — Stutzbach  v.  Coler,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York,  61  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  697. — In  this  case 
it  appeared  that  the  relator,  Stutzbach,  was  an  employee  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  of  New  York  City,  and  that,  on  a  reduction  of  the 
appropriation  for  that  department,  Coler,  city  comptroller,  was  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  a  number  of  employees.  Fourteen  men  were  selected 
for  dismissal,  among  whom  was  Stutzbach,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  of  which  latter  fact  the  comptroller  was  ignorant.  Chap- 
ter 370,  sec.  21,  acts  of  1899,  provides  that  "no  person  holding  a  posi- 
tion [in  the  civil  service]  by  appointment  or  employment  ♦  •  • 
who  is  an  honorably  discharged  soldier  ♦  ♦  •  shall  be  removed 
from  such  position  or  employment,  except  for  incompetency  or  mis- 
conduct shown  after  a  hearing,  upon  due  notice,  upon  stated  charges, 
and  with  the  right  to  such  employee  or  appointee  to  a  review  by  a 
writ  of  certiorari." 

Under  this  law  Stutzbach  applied  for  a  peremptory  writ  command- 
ing his  reinstatement.  This  was  denied  in  special  term,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  to  the  appellate  division,  which  reversed  the  court 
below,  giving  Stutzbach  his  position.  Defendant  Coler  then  brought 
the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  Further  facts  appear 
in  the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Lack  of  infoiination  justified  the  act  of  the  comptroller  in  attempt- 
ing to  discharge  him  [Stutzbach];  but,  if  his  removal  was  ill^^al 
because  he  was  a  veteran,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  when 
the  fact  came  to  his  knowledge,  to  reinstate  the  relator. 

•  *  *  The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  compel  reinstate- 
ment, which  we  tnink  the  relator  is  entitled  to,  provided  his  removal 
was  not  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Stated  charges  were  not  made 
against  this  relator  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  and  a  hearing 
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given  to  him  thereon  upon  due  notice;  and  hence  his  removal  was, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  illegal.  The  comptroller's 
return  to  the  writ  indicates  that  he  was  selected  for  discharge  becaase 
be  was  the  least  competent  man  in  his  bureau,  but  it  is  not  a  su'fBcient 
compliance  with  the  statute  to  discharge  a  man  for  incompetency. 
Before  the  dismissal  takes  place,  the  charge  of  incompetency  must  be 
made,  notice  given,  and  the  hearing  had. 

It  is  now  urged  that,  in  so  far  as  the  statute  extends  preference  of 
veterans  beyond  that  accorded  to  them  by  the  constitution,  it  is  void. 
The  constitution  only  provides  for  a  preference  of  veterans  in  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  within  the  State,  and  does 
not,  in  terms  or  otherwise,  provide  that  they  shall  be  continued  in  the 
public  service  in  preference  to  other  appointees;  and  the  contention  is 
that  the  legislature  can  not  go  further  and  give  a  preference  beyond 
that  declared  in  the  constitution.  *  •  *  Now  wnile  the  legislature 
can  not  enact  laws  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  it 
may  legislate  further  in  that  direction  from  time  to  time,  if  in  its 
judgment  it  shall  seem  wise  to  do  so.  And  so  it  was  within  its  power 
to  place  a  limit  upon  the  removal  of  peraons  employed  in  the  public 
service,  as  it  has  done  by  section  21. 

Reinstatement  should  be  affirmed  with  costs. 


Railboad  Companies — Payment  of  Wages  to  Discharged  Em- 
ployees—Penalty FOK  Nonpayment  when  Due — Fordyce  et  al.  v. 
Gorey,  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  66  Southwestern  Reporter,  jyage 
4^5.— Gorey  brought  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of  Polk  Countj'  to  recover 
wages  due  him  by  Fordyce  &  Withers,  receivei-s  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  and  to  assess  the  penalty  accru- 
ing under  the  statute.  Section  6243,  Sand.  &  H.  Dig.  (1894),  provides 
that  wages  of  discharged  employees  of  railroad  companies  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  the  day  of  their  discharge,  and  if  not  then  paid,  as  a 
penalty  for  nonpayment,  the  wages  of  such  employees  shall  continue  at 
the  same  rate  until  paid.  Gorey  was  the  conductor  of  a  train  in  charge 
of  the  receivers,  and  as  such  had  collected  certain  sums  of  money  which 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  said  receivers,  but  the  amount  of  money  so 
due  was  in  dispute.  Instruction  No.  2  for  the  plaintiff  was  a.s  follows: 
"If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a 
penalty  in  this  case,  then  in  that  event  he  will  be  entitled  to  said  penalty 
from  the  date  of  his  discharge  up  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  defend- 
ants' answer  in  this  case."  The  jury  awarded  the  penalty  from  date 
of  discharge,  and  on  exception  to  the  above  instruction  the  case  came 
to  the  supreme  court,  which  reversed  the  judgment  and  directed  a  new 
trial. 

Judge  Hughes,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

We  think  there  is  reversible  error  in  the  second  instruction  set  out 
herein,  because  there  had  been  no  ascertainment  of  the  plaintiff's  short- 
age, and  consequently  the  amount  which  the  railroad  compan}^  owed  him 
had  not  been,  and  could  not  have  been,  ascertained  at  the  time  of  his 
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discharge  by  the  receivers;  and  this  seems  to  bare  been  hi^  fault 
The  receivers,  therefore,  were  not  liable  to  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
pay  his  wages  until  they  knew  what  was  due  nim,  or  could  b^  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  have  ascertained  the  same,  for  failure 
to  pay  his  wagas  after  which  time  only  the  penalty  would  attach,  and 
not  from  the  time  of  his  discharge.  This  is  a  penal  act,  and  should  be 
strictly  construed. 

Strikes — Injunction— Enticing  Apprentices — Construction  of 
Statute — Southern  Railway  Company  v.  Machinist^  Local  Union. 
No.  H  et  al..  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  Disl/rict  of 
Tennessee,  111  Federal  Reporter,  page  Ifi. — ^In  this  case  the  above- 
named  labor  union  went  on  strike  in  obedience  to  orders  from  a  cen- 
tral organization.  The  union  established  and  maintained  pickets 
around  the  shops  of  the  railway  company,  and  its  members  climbed 
telephone  poles  and  fences  to  watch  such  shops;  gathered  in  numbers 
at  the  entrances,  and  sent  abusive  and  threatening  messages  to  work- 
men inside.  They  thrust  themselves  upon  unwilling  worlpnen  to 
argue  and  persuade,  and  in  some  instances  personal  assaults  were 
made  upon  such  workmen  by  strikers  or  their  friends. 

A  statute  of  Tennessee  (Acts  1875,  chap.  93)  provides  "that  here- 
after it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  this  State  knowingly  to 
hive,  contract  with,  decoy,  or  entice  away,  directly  or  indirectly,  any- 
one, male  or  female,  who  is  at  the  time  under  contract  or  employ  of 
another."  Counsel  for  the  labor  union  maintained  that  this  statute 
applied  to  farm  laborers  only,  and  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  act  of 
the  union's  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
railroad  company's  apprentices  to  break  their  contracts  and  leave  its 
service. 

The  company  petitioned  for  an  injunction  against  the  continuance 
of. the  acts  above  named.  In  granting  the  injimction^  Judge  Ham- 
mond used  in  part  the  following  language: 

If  the  picketing,  the  climbing  of  the  adjacent  telephone  poles,  the 
climbing  upon  the  fences,  the  watching  of  the  shops,  the  assemblies  in 
the  streets  and  at  the  entrances  and  the  constant  and  unceasing  surveil- 
lance had  been  confined  to  obtaining  information  and  to  unobjectionable 
social  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  and  entreating  not  to 
work,  there  could  be  no  injunction.  But  the  thrusting  themselves 
upon  unwilling  "scabs"  to  "argue;"  "persuading,"  picketing,  climb- 
ing poles  and  fences,  as  an  exhibition  of  force  and  threats,  accompanied 
by  such  assaults  as  have  been  mentioned;  violent,  abusive,  and  threaten- 
ing messages  sent  to  "scabs"  inside,  and  the  like,  as  shown  in  this 
proof,  come  clearly  within  the  decisions  against  such  conduct. 

The  strikers  can  not  have,  under  the  law  of  equal  rights,  a  liberty  of 
contracting  as  they  please,  working  when  they  please,  and  quitting 
when  they  please,  which  does  not  belong  alike  to  the  "scabs"  and  their 
employers.  And  it  is  this  right  the  courts  of  equity  enforce  by  injunc- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  established  that  as 
the  law  of  this  case. 
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Heferring  to  the  defendant's  contention  that  the  statute  cited  above 
applies  only  to  enticing  farm  laborers,  the  court  said: 

This  nowhere  appears  on  the  face  of  the  statute,  or  otherwise  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  counsel  and  the 
court  know  of  the  political  and  industrial  conditions  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  If  a  legislature  intends  to  limit  its  enactment,  they  must 
do  so  by  the  terms  of  the  act  itself,  and  no  other  limitation  is  authori- 
tative where  the  language  is  unambiguous  and  construes  itself. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Casbxers — Injury  to  Ejiplotee  on  Sleeping  Cab — Contbact 
LutiTiNG  LiABiLiTT — Russdl  V.  Pittshurg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  Raihoay  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  61  Northeastern 
Reporter,  page  678. — In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Russell,  was  a  porter  on 
a  Pullman  sleeping  car.  A  door  or  other  object  projecting  from  a  train 
on  a  side  track  struck  and  injured  the  plaintiff  while  the  train  on  which 
he  was  riding  was  moving  rapidly  over  the  main  track. 

The  road  and  both  trains  were  under  the  control  of  the  above-named 
raUroad  company,  the  Pullman  car  on  which  Russell  was  employed 
being  carried  under  special  contract.  In  the  superior  court  of  Marion 
County  suit  was  brought  against  the  company  to  recover  damages  for 
the  injury  so  inflicted,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  its  favor,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff  appealed. 

The  answer  of  the  railroad  company  alleged,  in  its  second  paragraph, 
that  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  among  other  agreements  made 
in  its  contract,  had  promised  to  indemnify  the  railroad  company  for 
any  liability  arising  against  it  for  any  personal  injury,  death,  or  other- 
wise of  any  employee  of  the  Pullman  Company,  such  employees  to  be 
carried  by  the  road  free  of  charge. 

The  answer  further  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
appellant,  Russell,  was  being  hauled  in  the  car  of  which  he  had  charge 
as  porter  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  above  referred 
to;  and  that  prior  to  receiving  the  injury  he  had  himself  agreed  in 
writing  with  the  Pullman  Company,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  legal 
representatives,  to  assume  all  risks  of  accident  or  casualties,  by  rail- 
road travel  or  otherwise,  incident  to  such  employment  and  service, 
and  to  release  the  Pullman  Company  from  all  claims  for  liability  of 
any  nature  or  character  whatsoever  on  account  of  any  personal  injury 
or  death  in  such  employment  and  service. 

A  clause  of  like  tenor  released  from  liability  all  transportation 
companies  over  whose  lines  the  cars  of  the  Pullman  Company  might 
operate. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  answer  repeated  much  the  same  facts, 
introducing  no  new  matter. 

Both  these  paragraphs  were  demurred  to,  and  the  demurrers  over- 
ruled    The  appellant   assigns  for  error   the   overruling  of  these 
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demurrers,  which,  as  involving  the  same  questions,  were  considered 
together. 
In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Judge  Dowling  said: 

The  principal  question  here  presented  is  whether  a  contract  between 
a  palace  car  company  and  a  porter  having  charge  of  one  of  its  sleep- 
ing cars  is  invalid  in  so  far  as  itattempte  to  exempt  transportation 
companies  over  whose  lines  the  coaches  of  the  palace  car  company  are 
being  run  from  all  liability  arising  from  their  negligence  and  the 
negligence  of  their  servants,  and  whether  such  contract  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  action  by  such  porter  against  a  transportotion 
company  for  an  injury  caused  wholly  by  the  latter's  negligence. 

The  court  here  stated  the  rule  of  law  that  a  common  carrier  of 
goods  and  passengers  can  not  by  contract  secure  release  from  liability 
for  injuries  resulting  from  its  own  negligence,  and  continued: 

The  appellant  did  not  occupy  the  position  of  an  ordinary  passenger 
upon  appellee's  train.  He  was  not  oeing  carried  upon  any  journey 
from  one  point  to  another,  nor  was  fiis  presence  incidental  to  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  which  the  carrier  was  bound  to  accept.  He  occupied 
the  sleeping  car  as  a  part  of  his  employment  with  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. In  no  sense  was  the  appellee  bound  to  accept  the  appellant 
upon  its  trains  solely  because  he  accompanied  a  palace  car  tendered  by 
the  Pullman  Company,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  carrier  was 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  accept  and  haul  the  sleeping  car  itself. 

The  court  concluded  that  "the  appellee  could  under  these  circum- 
stances contract  specially  for  a  release  from  all  liability  for  negligence 
toward  appellant." 

As  to  Russell's  claim  that  inasmuch  as  the  railroad  company  was 
not  a  party  to  the  contract  entered  into  between  himself  and  the  Pull- 
man Company,  it  could  receive  no  benefit  from  it,  it  was  said: 

The  contract  referred  generally  to  transportation  com{>aiues  over 
whose  lines  the  Pullman  Company  should  run  its  cars.  This  compre- 
hended the  appellee,  and,  as  the  contract  was  prima  facie  for  the  benefit 
of  the  appellee,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  accepted  its  provisions,  and 
it  may  now  claim  its  advantages,  as  one  in  whose  interest  the  agree- 
ment was  executed. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


CONSPIBACT — Blacklisting — Trimble  v.  Prudential  Life  Iriaunmce 
Co.  of  America,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentvxiky,  6^  Smttkwestem 
Beporter,  page  916. — This  was  an  action  by  D.  L.  Trimble  against  the 
above-entitled  company  to  recover  damages  for  a  conspiracy  to  pre- 
vent plaintiff,  Ti-imble,  from  receiving  employment.  In  the  circuit 
court  of  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  where  the  case  was  heard,  a  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  defendant  insurance  company,  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  October  29,  1901,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower 
court 
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Judge  Hobson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  petition  in  this  case  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  case 
of  Baker  v.  Insurance  Co.,  64  S.  W.  913,  [See  this  page,  below],  this 
day  decided,  except  that  in  this  case  it  is  charged  that  appellant 
[Trimble]  applied  to  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  for  employment,  and  was  refused  by 
these  companies  by  reason  of  the  agreement  not  to  employ  one  who 
had  been  discharged  by  the  Prudential.  Damages  are  prayed  against 
the  Prudential  for  preventing  his  employment  by  the  other  two  com- 
panies. The  Sun  Life  and  Metropolitan  Companies  had  the  right  to 
employ  or  not  to  employ  any  applicant  as  thej^  pleased.  The  alleged 
^reement  that  neither  of  them  would  emploj'  one  who  had  been  dis- 
charged by  either  of  the  other  two  was  contrary  to  public  polic3%  and 
not  obligatory.  '  The  refusal  of  the  two  companies  to  employ  appli- 
cant was  therefore  their  voluntary  act.  It  violated  no  legal  right  of 
his,  and,  under  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  case  referred  to,  he  has 
no  cause  of  action.    Judgment  affirmed. 


OONSPTBACT  —  BliACKLISTING — PbOOURINO  DISCHARGE — Baker  V. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  64 
Southwestern  Reporter,  page  913. — ^This  was  an  action  by  George  T. 
Baker  against  the  above-entitled  company  to  recover  damages  for  the 
act  of  the  defendant  company  in  discharging  plaintiff,  Baker,  from  its 
employment  pursuant  to  a  conspiracy  with  others  for  that  purpose. 
The  plaintiff's  petition,  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  Fayette  County, 
Ky.,  where  the  action  was  brought,  stated,  among  other  particulars, 
that  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  was  and  had  been  that  of  a  solicitor 
of  life  insurance;  that  for  five  years  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America,  and  that  he  was  discharged 
from  said  employment  on  January  7,  1899;  that  in  February  he  was 
employed  by  the  defendant,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  was  discharged  by  said  company  during  the  same  month  at 
the  instance  and  demand  of  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company,  his 
former  employer;  that  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Prudential  Life  Insui'ance 
Company  had  confederated  together  for  thepui-pose  of  preventing  any 
one  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  either  of  said  insurance  compa- 
nies from  receiving  employment  from  either  of  said  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  period  of  two  years  after  leaving  the  company  by  which 
he  had  been  formerly  employed.  To  this  petition  the  defendant  insur- 
ance company  filed  a  general  demurrer,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
circuit  court,  and  the  petition  was  dismissed.  The  plaintiff.  Baker, 
then  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  October  29,  1901,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
lower  court 
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Judge  Hobson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  same,  he  used  the  following  language: 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  his  employment 
was  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  He  had,  therefore,  the  right  to 
quit  whenever  he  saw  proper.  The  defendant  had  also  the  right  to 
terminate  the  employment  at  pleasure.  When  it  discharged  him, 
therefore,  it  exercisedi  only  a  legal  right.  But  it  is  insisted  that  the 
gist  of  the  action  is  not  a  breach  of  the  contract,  but  the  conspiracy, 
which  resulted  in  the  damage  to  appellant.  This  precise  question  was 
determined  by  this  court  in  Brewster  v.  Miller,  101  Ky.  368,  41  S.  W. 
301.  In  that  case  the  undertakers  of  Louisville  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  accept  employment  from  a  person  who  was  indebtwi  to 
one  of  them.  Miller  refused  to  serve  Brewster  because  he  was  in- 
debted to  them  [him]  for  previous  service.  The  other  defendants 
refused  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  paid  Miller.  Brewster  sued  for 
damages,  and  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover.  The  court  said: 
"We  think  Mr.  Addison  la^s  down  the  correct  rule  in  bis  work  on 
Torts,  when  he  says,  in  section  850,  vol.  2:  'A  criminal  proceeding  by 
way  of  indictment  lies  for  the  mere  act  of  conspiring,  but  a  civil  action 
is  not  maintainable  unless  the  plaintiff  has  been  aggrieved  or  has  sus- 
tained actual  legal  damage  by  some  overt  act  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
conspiracy'  *  *  •  One  has  the  right  to  decline  to  enter  into  a 
basiness  undertaking  with  any  one." 

"It  is  a  part  of  every  man's  civil  rights  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to 
refuse  busmess  relations  with  any  person  whomsoever,  whether  the 
refusal  rests  upon  reason  or  is  the  result  of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice, 
or  malice.  With  his  reasons  neither  the  public  nor  third  persons  have 
any  legal  concern."  (Coolev,  Torts,  §  238.)  This  case  followed  Bour- 
lier  v.  McCaulev,  91  Ky.  135,  15  S.  W.  60,  11  L.  R.  A.  550,  34  Am. 
St.  Rep.  171,  where  the  court  said:  "  Whether  a  legal  wrong  has  been 
done  or  not  depends  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  and  not 
upon  the  motive  of  the  person  doing  it."  Where  falsehood  or  coercion 
is  employed  to  secure  a  discharge  or  prevent  an  employment,  a  differ- 
ent rule  applies.    Judgment  amrmed. 


CoNSPiRACT — Blacklisting — Procuring  Dischaege— 5<afew  v. 
Sun  Life  Iiisurance  Company,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  6i 
8owthwe»tem  Reporter,  page  967. — Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Fayette  County  to  recover  damages  from  the  above-named 
company,  charging  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  dis- 
charge of  the  plaintiff.  Baker,  from  his  employment  by  another  com- 
pany.   From  an  adverse  judgment  the  plaintiff  appealed. 

In  affirming  the  action  of  the  court  below  Judge  Hobson  said  in 
part: 

A  party  to  a  contract  can  not  maintain  an  action  against  a  person 
who  has  maliciousl}'  advised  and  procured  the  other  party  to  break  it, 
unless  the  person  procuring  the  breaking  of  the  contract  did  so  by 
coercion  or  deception,  and  thus  caused  the  party  to  break  the  conti-aot 
against  his  will,  or  C3ntrary  to  his  purpose. 
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CoNSPiRACT — BoTCxyrr  bt  Members  of  Association — Coercion — 
Damages — BoutnjoeU  et  al.  v.  Marr  et  al. ,  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 
4S  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  607. — In  this  case  James  M.  Boutwell  and 
others,  doing  business  in  Barre  as  the  Boutwell  Polishing  Company, 
sought  to  recover  damages  from  Marr  and  others,  members  of  the 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  injury  to  the  plaintiffs'  bus- 
iness. Boutwell  had  purchased  a  granite-polishing  mill  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  numbier  of  years,  and  at  the  time  of  purchase 
was  assured  by  the  patrons  that  they  would  continue  their  custom. 
They  did  so  for  some  months,  the  work  of  the  mill  averaging  more 
than  $1,000  per  month  until  November,  when  it  fell  to  $200,  while  no 
work  was  offered  in  December  and  January  following.  On  the  10th  of 
November  the  local  association  had  indorsed  a  resolution  of  the  Gran- 
ite Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  England,  with  which  it  was 
connected,  to  the  effect  that  "  no  trade  shall  be  conducted  with  any 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation  engaging  in  cutting,  quarrying,  or 
polishing  granite  in  the  State  of  Vermont  who  are  not  members  of 
this  association."  Violation  of  this  rule  involved  a  fine  of  $50.  Wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  as  members  of  the  local  association  had  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  understanding  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  prevent  any  person  in  the  association  from  doing  business  with 
anyone  who  declined  to  join  it,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  asked 
to  join,  but  had  declined,  and  that  their  refusal  was  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  their  business.  It  was  also  in  evidence  that  defendants  had 
said  that  the  Boutwell  company  "  would  find  that  they  couldn't  do  any 
polishing  business  until  they  joined  the  association,"  and  that  "the 
effect  of  the  resolution  was  to  destroy  their  business  in  one  day  but  if 
they  would  join  the  association,  they  could  get  it  back  in  one  day." 

On  suit  in  the  Washington  County  court  both  actual  and  exemplary 
damages  were  awarded,  and  on  exceptions  by  the  defendants  the  case 
came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  where  the  judgment  was 
affirmed  as  to  the  actual  and  reversed  as  to  the  exemplary  damages. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Munson,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

There  was  clearly  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  defendants 
undertook  to  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  join  the  association  b}^  depriving 
their  mill  of  work,  and  tnat  they  made  use  of  their  organization  as  a 
means  of  concerted  action  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  But  there 
was  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  defendants  made  any  attempt 
to  compel  persons,  not  membei's  of  the  association,  to  withhold  their 
patronage,  and  they  insist  that  they  can  not  be  made  liable  for  simply 
withholding  their  own. 

It  is  clear  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  own  patronage 
when  he  pleases,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  has  no  right  to  employ 
threats  or  intimidation  to  divert  the  patronage  of  another.  If  it  be 
true  as  a  general  proposition  that  several  may  lawfully  unite  in  domg 
to  another's  injury,  even  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  unlawful  pur- 
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pose,  whatever  each  has  a  right  to  do  individually,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  combination  may  not  be  so  brought  about  as  to  make  its 
united  action  an  unlawful  means.  It  may  be  true  that  if  the  defend- 
ants, acting  independently  of  any  organization,  and  moved  solely  by 
similarity  of  interest  and  views,  had  united  in  withdrawing  meir 
patronage,  the  effect  upon  the  plaintiffs'  business  would  have  been 
the  same,  and  yet  the  defendants  have  incurred  no  liability.  But,  in 
the  case  sup^sed,  the  united  action  would  result  from  the  free  exer- 
cise of  individual  choice.  It  will  be  seen  upon  further  inquiry  that 
this  can  not  be  said  of  the  action  of  an  organization  like  that  of  the 
defendants.  The  withdrawal  of  patronage  by  concerted  action,  if 
legal  in  itself,  becomes  illegal  when  the  concert  of  action  is  procured 
by  coercion.  In  this  case  it  could  easily  be  found  that  a  fine  of  $50 
for  a  violation  of  the  rules  was  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  rules 
adopted  to  secure  a  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  member- 
ship. If  in  fact  designed  to  hold  unwilling  members  to  unity  of  action 
in  any  aggressive  movement  of  unlawful  character,  ttie  defendants 
can  not  complain  if  the  law  so  treats  it. 

The  fact  that  the  members  of  the  association  voluntarily  assumed  its 
obligations  in  the  firet  instance,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  is  not  controlling. 
The  law  can  not  be  compelled  by  any  initial  agreement  of  an  associate 
member  to  treat  him  as  one  having  no  choice  but  that  of  the  majority, 
nor  as  a  willing  participant  in  wnatever  action  may  be  taken.  The 
voluntary  acceptance  of  by-laws  providing  for  the  imposition  of  coer- 
cive tines  docs  not  make  them  legal  and  collectible,  and  the  standing 
threat  of  their  imposition  may  properl}'  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
threat  of  suits  upon  groundless  claims.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  associa- 
tion had  comprised  but  a  small  portion  of  the  manufacturers,  and  had 
destioyed  the  plaintiffs'  business  by  compelling  the  manufacturers 
to  join  them  in  withholding  patronage,  its  members  would  have  been 
liable.  But  it  is  claimed,  in  effect,  that  a  business  can  be  destroyed  with 
impunity  when  the  organization  has  become  so  extensive  that  there  are 
no  outside  patrons  to  control,  or  so  few  that  their  course  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment.  Upon  this  theorv.  everj"^  successful  instance  of  coer- 
cion would  increase  the  safety  witn  which  another  coercion  could  be 
attempted,  and,  when  coercion  had  been  pursued  until  but  one  contu- 
macious person  remained,  immunity  would  be  complete.  It  is  clear 
that  the  law  can  not  concede  to  organizations  of  this  character  the 
powers  and  immunities  claimed  for  tneir  association  by  these  defend- 
ants, and  retain  its  own  power  to  protect  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  capital  or  labor. 

The  case  stands  upon  grounds  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  allow- 
ance of  exemplary  damages;  for  damages  of  this  nature,  if  ever  recov- 
erable against  several  defendants,  are  recoverable  only  where  all  arc 
shown  to  have  been  moved  by  a  wanton  desire  to  injure.  Judgment 
for  actual  damages,  with  interest  from  date  of  jud^nent  below. 
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JAinrABT  1,  1896, 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terrl- 
toriea  and  of  the  United  States  relatlnfc  to  labor  In  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reprodoced  in  socceasiTe  lagnes  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

OONNSUTiOUT. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chaftxr  35. — Ditcharged  soldiers,  etc.,  employed  in  public  buildings. 

SacnoN  1.  No  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  having  served  as 
such  in  the  Union  army  or  navy  daring  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  holdiqg  a  position 
by  appointment  or  employment  as  janitor,  engineer,  or  fireman  in  any  public  build- 
ing owned  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or  by  the  several  counties  thereof,  shall  be 
removed  from  such  position  or  employment  except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct 
shown,  or  have  his  compensation  reduced  except  for  cause  shown,  and  after  a  hear- 
ing held  upon  due  notice  given  to  him  of  such  hearing. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  April  19,  1901. 

Chaptbb  68. — Employmenl  of  laborers. 

Sbctiok  1.  No  contractor,  foreman,  superintendent,  or  supervisor  of  labor  shall, 
while  giving  or  contracting  to  furnish  employment  to  any  person  or  persons,  exact 
or  receive  any  {jay,  fee,  reward,  or  voluntary  contribution  from  such  person  or  per- 
sons for  furnishing  such  employment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  the  preceding  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or 
both. 

Sbc.  3.  Every  person  and  every  agent  of  any  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  keep, 
maintain,  or  have  the  charge  of  any  lodging  house,  shanty,  tent,  or  other  structure 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  boarding  house,  lodging  place,  or  place  of  abode  for 
the  laborers  employed  by  such  person  or  agent,  snalT,  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  any  such  place  shall  have  been  occupied  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  notify 
the  local  health  ofiicer  of  the  town,  city,  or  borough  in  which  such  place  is  situated, 
and  request  him  to  inspect  the  same.  Such  health  officer  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  not  exceeding  five  days,  inspect  such  premises,  and  shall  have  power 
to  order  and  direct  such  alterations  or  changes  in  the  arrangements  and  details  and 
provisions  for  the  sanitation  of  such  premises,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  same  alto- 
gether, as  he  shall  under  the  circumstances  judge  will  properly  protect  the  health  of 
the  inmates. 

Sac.  4.  Every  person  or  the  agent  of  anv  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
health  oflScer  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  5.  Every  person  or  agent  of  any  corporation  employing  laborers,  who  also  is 
engaged  in  selling  such  laborers  any  goods  or  merchandise,  who  shall  charge  or  exact 
forthe  articles  so  sold  a  greater  sum  or  amotmt  than  a  reasonable  price  for  siioh 
articles  in  the  town  or  city  where  said  sales  are  made,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  sale  of  each  separate  article  so  made  as  aforesaid. 

Approved  May  17, 1901. 
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Chapter  83. — Intpedion,  etc,  ofhakeriet. 

SsanoN  1.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  aa  biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakeries  Bhall 
be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  proper  healthful  and  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air  shafts  and  windows  or  ventilating  pipes, 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,  as  the  inspector  of  factories  shall  direct;  and  no  cellar 
or  basement,  not  now  used  aa  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter  be  used  and  occupied  as  a 
bakery,  and  a  cellar  heretofore  occupied  as  a  bakery  shall,  when  once  closed,  not  be 
reopened  for  use  as  a  bakery. 

Sec.  2.  Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  wash  room  and 
water-closet  or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacturins 
of  such  food  products  is  conducte<l;  and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  asE 
pit  shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  a  bake  shop. 

Sec.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  shall  be  at  least 
ei^ht  feet  in  height;  the  side  walls  of  such  rooms  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted,  the 
ceiling  plastered  or  ceiled  with  lumber  or  metal,  and,  if  required  bv  the  inspector  of 
factories,  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months;  the  furniture  and 
utensils  of  such  room  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  moved  in  order  that  the 
furniture  and  floor  may  at  all  times  be  Kept  in  proper  healthful  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  4.  The  manufactured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly 
dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  facilities  for 
storing  the  same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sbc.  5.  The  sleeping  places  for  persons  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be  kept  separate 
from  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  producte  are  mannmctured  or 
stored. 

Sec.  6.  After  an  inspection  of  a  bakery  has  been  made  by  the  inspector  of  factories 
and  it  is  found  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  inspector  may  issue  a 
certificate  tothe  owner  or  operator  of  such  bakery,  tliat  it  is  conducted  in  compliance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  where  orders  are  issued  by  said  inspector  to 
improve  the  condition  of  a  bakery,  no  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  such  order 
ana  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  7.  The  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  provisioDB  of 
this  act,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  notice  upon  him  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  inspector  of  factories  requiring  any  alterations  to  be  made  in  or  upon 
such  premises,  comply  therewith,  or  cease  to  use  or  allow  the  use  of  such  premises  as 
a  bake  shop;  such  notice  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  served  upon  such  owner, 
agent,  or  lessee,  either  i)ersonally  or  by  mail,  and  a  notice  by  registered  letter,  poet- 
age  prepaid,  mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  nrst  o&enae: 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  days  for  the  second  offense;  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  third  o&eose. 

Sec.  9.  No  employer  shall  require,  permit,  or  suffer  any  person  to  work  in  his  bake 
shop  who  is  affectea  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  with  scrofulous  diseases,  or  with 
any  venereal  diseases,  or  with  any  communicable  skin  affection,  and  every  employer 
is  hereby  required  to  maintain  himself  and  his  employees  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  handling,  or  sale  of  such  food  products. 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  CLXXIV  of  the  public  acts  of  1897  and  chapter  140  of  the  public 
acta  of  1899  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chapter  97. — Faciory  ingpedion — Colored  glat*  windouis. 

Section  1.  Any  firm  or  corporation  using  stained,  painted,  or  corrugated  glass  in 
factory  windows,  where  the  same  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  therein, 
shall  remove  the  same  upon  the  order  of  the  inspector  of  factories. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chapter  100. — Employment  bureaut. 

Skction  1.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  organize  and 
establish  in  each  of  the  cities  of  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Norwich,  and 
Waterbury  a  free  public  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applica- 
tions of  persons  seeking  employment  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ 
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bbor.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such 
commigBioner  sball  appoint  for  each  bureau  so  organized,  and  may  remove  for  good 
and  sofBcient  cause,  a  superintendent  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs 
thereof.  The  salaries  of  such  superintendents  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner. 
Such  salaries  together  with  the  expenses-  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
maimer  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  eachoflBce  operated. 

Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry  on  any  such  [i.  e.  where  fees  are 
charged]  employment  agency  in  this  State,  unless  such  }>er8on  shall  procure  a  license 
from  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  authorizing  the  licensee  to 
open,  keep,  or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which  license  shall  be 
issued  by  the  said  commissioner  upon  tlie  payment  to  him  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  first  year  and  five  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  employ- 
ment agency  in  the  State.  Every  license  shall  contain  a  designation  of  the  city, 
street,  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licenseti  shall  carry  on  the 
said  employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  person  shall 
conduct  an  employment  agency  or  act  agent  for  procuring  work  or  employment  in 
any  bailding  where  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Sbc.  4.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  require  such 
person  to  file  with  his  anplication  for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  State  of 
Connecticnt  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to 
be  approved  by  the  said  commissioner^  and  conditioned  that  the  obligor  may  not 
violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions,  or  reguireraents  of  this  act. 
The  said  commissioner  is  authorized  cause  an  action  or  actions  to  be  brought  on 
said  bond  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its 
CMiditions;  and  he  may  also  revoke  any  license  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  per- 
son licensed  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  so  licensed  to  keep  a  raster  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant. 
Such  licensed  person  shall  also  enter  in  a  roister  the  name  and  address  of  every 
person  who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servant*!,  and  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted.  Such  registers  shall  at  all 
reasonable  hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  bnrean  of  labor  statistics  or  his  agents. 

Sbc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed  person  to  give  to  each  and 
every  applicant  for  employment  or  work  from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing 
shall  be  received  for  procuring  such  employment,  which  fee  or  valuable  thing  shaU 
in  no  case  exceed  the  value  of  two  dollars,  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing,  the  date,  the 
name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  and  a  separate 
receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  and  address  of^  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  applicant  shall  be  referred  or  sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the 
said  applicant  shall  not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  or  by 
the  procurement  or  agency  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  r^istra- 
tion  as  aforesaid,  then  said  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  such 
applicant  upon  demand  bein^  made  therefor  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  or  valuable 
thing  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed  person,  provided  that  such 
demand  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  aforesaid. 
Every  receipt  aforesaid  shall  have  printed  on  the  back  thereof,  in  the  English 
famgnage,  a  copy  of  this  section,  and  every  such  licensed  person  shall  cause  a  plain 
and  legible  printed  copy  of  this  act  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such 
a^iency  or  place  of  business.  No  such  licens«l  person  shall  print,  paint,  publish,  or 
display  on  any  sign,  window,  or  in  any  publication  the  name  of  tne  State  of  Con- 
necticut Free  Public  Employment  Bureau  or  a  name  similar  thereto. 

Sbc.  7.  No  snch  licensed  person  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  or 
servants  to  any  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill-fame,  or  assignation  house,  or  to  any 
house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes.  No  such  licensed  person 
shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertisement, 
or  give  any  false  information,  or  make  any  false  promise  concerning  or  relating  to 
work  or  employment  to  any  one  who  shall  register  for  employment;  and  no  such 
licensed  person  shall  make  any  false  entries  in  the  register  to  be  kept  by  him  as 
herein  provided. 

Sac.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
to  look  after  the  enforwment  of  this  act.  If  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  its  provisions  are  disregarded  or  violated  he  shall  report  to  the  proper  pros- 
ecuting officer  the  focta  relating  to  the  violating  thereof,  whereupon  it  snail  be  the 
doty  01  such  officer  to  bring  and  carry  on  a  proper  criminal  prosecution  for  such 
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violation.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  act  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hondred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  9.  Any  and  all  money  or  moneys  received  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bareaa 
of  labor  statistics  under  or  by  the  provisioiis  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  said  com- 
missioner to  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  July  1, 1901. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chapter  110. — Employment  of  children — Certifieate  of  age. 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child  mider  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  obtain  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  establishment  or 
premises  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  who  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  have  and  keep  on  file  the  certificates  described  in  the  preceding  section 
or  to  show  the  same,  with  the  list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employed,  to  the 
secretary  or  any  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  or  any  agent  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors,  school  committee,  or  board  of  education,  as  tne  case  mav  be,  of  the 
town  in  which  the  establishment  or  premises  are  located,  when  demanded  during  the 
usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1754  of  the  general  statutes,  as  amended  by  section  two  of  chapter 
CXVIII  of  the  public  acts  of  1895,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Any  person 
acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  in  any  way  whatever  of  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  who  snail  employ  or  authorize  or  permit  to  be  employed 
in  such  establishment  any  child,  in  violation  of  the  preceding  joction,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  ill^l  employment  shall  be  a 
distinct  offense:  I^omled,  That  no  person  shall  be  punisned  under  this  section  for 
the  employment  of  any  child,  when,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  the  employer 
shall  obtain  and  thereafter,  during  such  employment,  keep  on  file  the  certificate  of 
any  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  or  town  clerk,  or  of  the  tmcher  of  the 
scIkk>I  where  such  child  last  attended,  stating  that  such  child  is  over  fourteen  years 
of  ajje. 

Skc.  5.  Section  2107  of  the  general  statutes  b  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Any  i>arent  or  other  person,  Having  control  of  a  child,  who  shall  make  any  false 
8tat<'inent  concerning  the  age  of  sucli  child  with  intent  to  deceive  the  town  clerk  or 
registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town,  or  the  teacher  of  any  school, 
or  shall  instruct  any  child  to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  Section  2106  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  3,  1901. 

Chapter  132. — Examituilion,  liceimng,  etc.,  ofbarbert. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  n  certificate  of  r^fistration  as  provided 
in  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  or 
affect  any  person  who  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation  at  the  tune  of  the 
ap}>r(>val  of  this  act,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Skc.  2.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July,  1901,  and  biennially  thereafter,  a  board  of  three  exam- 
iners who  shall  have  been  citizens  of  this  State  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  their 
appointment  and  been  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  barber  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  their  appointment, and  who  shall  hold  their  ofilces  for  two  years  from  theflrstday 
of  Julv  in  the  year  of  their  respective  appointments  and  until  thf ir  successors  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  Each  member  of  said  boaid,  before  entering 
u)x>n  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  preeidentj  secretary,  and  treasurer,  shall  have  a 
•  common  seal,  and  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths.  The  treasurer  shall  give  an 
additional  bond  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state,  conditioned  that  he  will  pay  over  to  the  State  treasurer  all  money 
in  his  hands  in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollarB,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  office 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person,  as  said  board  may 
determine. 
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Sac.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compeneation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  actual  service,  and  three  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled  in 
attendinp;  the  meetings  of  the  board,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  m  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board:  Provided,  That  the  said  compen- 
sation and  mileage  shall  in  no  event  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  a  full  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  year,  and  a  full  state- 
niest  of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and  male  euen  recommendations  as  to  it  may 
t«em  proper,  looking  to  tne  better  carrying  out  of  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this 
act.  Any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  tre^rer  of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making 
such  report,  in  excess  of  flvo  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  treas- 
urer to  De  kept  by  him  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  board  and  to  be  disbursed 
by  him  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board. 

Sbc.  6.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  times  in  each  year 
in  at  least  four  different  cities  in  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  deter- 
mine, notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  given  by  a  publication  thereof  at  least  ten  dajfs 
before  such  meetings  in  a  daily  newspaper  in  Hartford  and  in  the  county  where  such 
meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Sbc.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board 
an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  said  board  one  dollar,  and  a  certificate  of  rc^tration  entitling  him  to  practice 
said  occupation  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  him. 

Sbc.  8.  Anv  other  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this 
act  shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
aud  bocud  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  present  nimself  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  ap]ilicant*i,  whereupon  said  board 
shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  a^  of 
nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  diseases,  has  either 
stodied  the  trade  for  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing 
bwher,  or  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  three  years  in  a  properly  appointed  and  con- 
ducted barber  school  under  the  instructions  of  a  competent  barber,  or  practiced  the 
trade  for  at  least  three  years  in  this  or  other  States,  and  is  possessed  of  the  rMuisite 
skill  in  said  trade  properly  to  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  includii^  hia  ability  in 
the  preparation  of  the  tools,  in  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and  services 
inddent  thereto,  and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  common 
diseases  of  the  {ace  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof  in  the 
practice  of  said  trade  in  this  State,  shall  thereupon  issue  to  such  person  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  State.  All  persons  mak- 
ing application  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occu- 
piSion  of  a  barber  until  the  next  r^ular  meeting  of  said  board. 

Sbc.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  nnder  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the  instruc- 
tion ofa  qualified  barber. 

Bmc  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  issued  a  card  or  insigiiia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature  of  its 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the 
occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card 
or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  [a]  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair, 
where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve. 

Sbc.  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of 
«ll  persons  to  whom  certificates -are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  renter  shall  be 
at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sbc.  12.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  r^stration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  gross  incompetency,  or  for  having  or  imparting  any 
contagioas  or  infections  disease  in  said  trade:  Provided,  That  before  any  certificate 
shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or 
charges  against  him,  and  shall,  at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days 
after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a  public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce 
testimony  in  his  behalf  and  to  conffont  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  person 
whose  cOTtiflcate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  apply 
to  have  tiie  same  r^^nted,  and  the  same  shall  be  r^ranted  to  him  upon  a  satis&c- 
tory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sbc.  13.  To  shave  and  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or 
reward  received  by  the  person  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be 
caoBtroBd  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 
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Sbc.  14.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  Buch 
occupation  under  this  act,  or  violating  an^  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shAll  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  o{ 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  June  11,  1901. 

Chapter  155. — LiabUUy  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

SserioN  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  pro- 
vide for  his  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  reasonably  safe  appli- 
ances and  instrumentalities  for  his  work,  and  fit  and  competent  persons  aa  nia 
colaborers. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care,  in  the 
appointment  or  designation  of  a  vice-principal,  to  appoint  as  such  vice-principal  a 
fit  and  competent  person. 

Sec.  3.  The  default  of  a  vice-principal  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  master  shall  be  the  default  of  the  master. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  June  17,  1901. 

MASSACHTTSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  80. — Sunday  labor — Bootblacks. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  (a)  for  bootblacks  to  carry  on  their  bnsinesa  on  Sunday 
up  to  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  February  21,  1901. 

a  In  printing  this  act  in  Bulletin  No.  38,  tlie  issue  of  January,  1902,  page  185,  this  word  emneoiulT 
appeared  as  mUaxufiU. 
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The  narrowing  of  the  worMngman's  sphere  of  activity,  which  the 
growth  of  the  factory  system  and  the  specialization  of  modern  indus- 
trial life  have  brought  about,  has  frequently  led  to  the  expression  of 
the  desire  for  a  return  to  the  system  of  household  or  small  shop  pro- 
duction which  was  formerly  the  prevailing  type  in  industrial  life.  In 
Qermany  a  similar  movement  has  taken  place  and  has  aroused  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  class  of  producers  who  still  exist  in  much 
larger  numbers  and  occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  economic 
life  than  they  do  in  the  United  States.  This  interest  has  taken  the 
form  of  measures  to  encourage  and  assist  the  organization  and  the 
general  and  technical  education  of  the  class.  In  addition,  it  has  led  to 
a  series  of  investigations  into  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the 
hand-working  producers  of  the  present  time,  so  that  we  now  have 
more  accurate  information  on  this  subject  for  Germany  than  for  other 
countries.  The  following  pages  endeavor  to  present  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  problem  of  the  hand-working  producer  in  Germany  on  the 
basis  of  these  investigations,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  phases 
of  the  problem  which  are  of  interest  to  Americans. 

A  study  of  the  economic  features  of  the  States  forming  the  German 
Empire  may  find  a  convenient  starting  point  in  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic period.  At  that  time  all  the  industrial  production  of  the  country 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  artisan  or  handicraft  class,  who 
were  organized  In  guilds  of  more  or  less  strength  and  community  of 
feeling.  Though  there  is  evidence  that  a  small  number  of  what  might 
be  termed  factories  existed,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  guilds  prevented 
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their  competing  to  any  extent  in  the  well-defined  fields  of  the  varioiu 
handicrafts;  it  is  also  probable  that  they  produced  goods  not  included 
in  the  category  of  articles  controlled  by  the  guild  regulations.  We 
may  say,  then,  that  the  guilds  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  controlled  practically  all  the  industries  which  had  grown 
up  since  the  middle  ages.  A  new  epoch  of  industrial  activity  began 
with  the  restoration  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  An 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  States  now  forming  the  German 
Empire,  Prussia  alone  will  be  considered  in  studying  the  development 
of  the  period  in  question.  Though  the  change  in  policy  toward  the 
guilds  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  did  not  endanger  their  existence, 
it  altered  their  character  as  purely  urban  institutions;  By  compelling 
them  to  submit  to  the  general  regulations  for  the  whole  country,  and 
by  making  uniform  the  requirements  for  the  city  and  the  country 
guilds,  the  demand  for  industrial  freedom  was,  theoretically  at  least, 
answered  affirmatively.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
showed  that  practically  it  was  impossible  for  the  artisan  of  the  countiy 
to  compete  with  the  artisan  of  the  town;  the  old  rights  as  to  the  mar- 
kets, the  "ban  mile"  (forbidding  outside  artisans  to  approach  within 
a  mile  of  the  city),  were  upheld,  while  acquisition  of  the  mastership 
by  any  but  the  sons  or  relatives  of  masters  was  contested  bitterly. 
However,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  many  sides,  conditions,  as  far  as 
legislation  was  concerned,  were  slightly  but  steadily  made  easier  and 
freer.  By  the  end  of  the  sixties  complete  industrial  freedom  was 
granted  in  most  of  the  German  States.  The  transition  was  made  suc- 
cessfully. Fears  that  the  removal  of  the  old  restraints  would  lead 
some  without  training  to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves,  and  thus 
lower  the  standard  of  work,  proved  groundless.  The  special  investi- 
gation into  the  condition  of  the  hand-working  industries,  made  in  the 
summer  of  1895,  showed  that  97  per  cent  of  the  independent  persons 
had  received  a  reasonable  training  in  their  trades. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  late  date  at  which  the  old 
restraints  on  trade  and  industry  were  removed.  While  England  and 
the  United  States  have  had  industrial  freedom  in  practically  every 
respect  for  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Grermans  have  bad 
it  for  only  a  generation.  The  evidence  of  so  recent  a  transition  is  seen 
in  the  number  of  establishments  in  various  trades  still  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  older  form  of  industrial  production.  To  an 
American  it  seems  strange  to  regard  soap  making  or  rope  making  as 
industries  where  hand  production  is  a  marked  feature,  but  this  condi- 
tion is  due  partially,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  traditions  of  the  older  methods  held  sway.  In 
this  brief  period  conditions  have  changed  and  opportunities  hitherto 
unknown  have  sprung  up  everywhere.  Most  prominent  among  the 
factors  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  Germany  are  the  improved  means 
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of  commanication.  This  has  made  concentration  of  production  pos- 
sible, and  then  has  followed  the  series  of  problems  developed  bj  the 
rise  of  the  so-called  factory  system. 

Of  these  problems,  that  concerning  the  hand- working  producer  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  to-day.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sarriral  of  the  older  form  of  production.  The  form 
which  a  century  ago  almost  monopolized  industrial  pix)duction  is  now 
struggling  with  its  younger  competitor  for  the  control  of  production. 
Briefly  stated,  the  problem  is  this:  How  far  is  production  by  hand 
methods  capable  of  competing  against  other  forms?  What  fields  of 
production  does  it  still  control  ? 

Until  recently  there  was  a  lack  of  authoritative  material  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  since  1895  three  valuable  contributions  have  been  made: 
First,  the  Gewerbezfthlung,  the  German  industrial  census  of  June  14, 
1895;  second,  the  Erhebung  uber  Verhfiltnisse  im  Handwerk  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1895,  a  collection  of  statistical  data  on  the  conditions  of 
the  hand  worker;  and  third,  the  series  of  volumes  issued  in  the  years 
1894  to  1901  by  the  Verein  fQr  Socialpolitik,  an  association  somewhat 
similar  to  the  American  Economic  Association.  The  first  two  of  these 
are  official  publications  of  the  imperial  statistical  office.  The  census 
includes  for  the  whole  of  Germany  every  person  engaged  in  any  indus- 
trial occupation.  The  collection  of  statistical  data  is  an  investigation 
into  the  trades  most  closely  related  to  the  old  occupations  controlled 
by  the  guilds.  Though  covering  only  certain  selected  districts,  a  fairly 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  have  evenly  represented  the  different 
phases  of  the  large  and  small  towns,  the  country  districts,  and  the  vil- 
lages. The  third  and  most  interesting  of  the  works,  that  of  the  Verein 
fQr  Socialpolitik,  is  an  investigation  by  private  persons  into  a  series  of 
hand-working  trades  in  various  localities.  That  the  general  standard 
of  the  work  is  so  high  is  owing  to  the  careful  editing  and  supervision 
by  the  head  of  the  movement,  Karl  Bucher,  of  Leipzig.  The  authors 
of  the  studies  were  for  the  most  part  students  of  economics  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Jena,  and  other  towns.  Being 
entirely  voluntary,  the  work  is  uneven  in  many  respects;  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  industries  in  the  large  and  small  towns 
and  in  the  rural  districts  has  not  been  considered  so  well  as  might  be 
wished,  while  several  important  industries  are  lacking.  The  number 
of  contributions  is  112;  99  of  these  treat  of  single  industries  in  various 
localities,  the  others  treat  of  all  the  industries  in  a  definite  locality 
or  are  of  special  character.  Most  of  the  studies  seek  to  answer  the 
following  questions:  What  did  the  hand-working  industry  formei'ly 
produce!  What  does  it  now  produce?  With  what  degree  of  success 
does  it  compete  with  other  industrial  forms?  (a) 

aSchriften  dee  Vereina  fur  Socialpolitik.    Volume  76,  page  18. 
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In  connection  with  the  problem  whether  this  industrial  form  can 
compete  with  other  forms,  is  the  question  whether  the  type  of  person 
evolved  by  the  different  forms  is  higher  in  the  one  case  or  the  other. 
An  assumption  at  the  basis  of  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  hand- 
working  producer  is  that  he  is  mentally  and  morally  superior  to  hb 
competitors.  As  this  assumption  has  never  been  proved  the  question 
may  be  put  aside  as  one  not  relevant  to  the  present  problem. 

COMPETITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  FORMS. 

At  the  present  time  the  industrial  forms  competing  with  each  other 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  factory;  second,  the 
house-working  or  domestic  system;  third,  the  hand- working  system  or 
system  of  shop  production. 

The  lack  of  definite  terms  in  English  to  describe  accurately  the 
phenomena  named  above  is  significant  as  indicating  both  the  looseness 
of  thought  on  the  question  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  it.  Ekx>nomic 
literature  on  this  subject  in  German  has  been  enriched  by  the  activities 
of  Roscher,  Biicher,  and  Stieda.  Bucher  has  paid  special  attention  to 
formulating  clear  definitions  and  an  exact  terminology  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  so  successful  have  been  his  efforts  that  his  terms  have  been 
generally  adopted.  In  the  cyclopedias  of  Coni-ad  («)  and  of  Elster  (5) 
his  articles  on  "Industry"  {Oewerbe)  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the 
views  expressed  at  greater  length  in  his  other  works. 

By  the  term  "hand-work  production"  is  understood  that  type  in 
which  the  producer  himself  is  the  possessor  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, in  which  he  produces  for  a  definite  market  or  known  body  of  con- 
sumers, and  in  which  there  is  but  slight  use  of  machinery.  Under  this 
form  are  included  artisans,  handicraftsmen,  and  shop  producers.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  is  the  personal  relation  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

Opposed  to  the  above  is  the  "  house-working"  or  "domestic"  sys- 
tem. Here  an  undertaker  with  capital  carries  on  operations  by  em- 
ploying laborers  to  work  in  their  houses.  The  conditions  vary;  some- 
times the  workman  supplies  raw  materials,  tools,  and  other  requisites 
and  receives  a  specified  price  for  his  finished  product;  sometimes  the 
employer  supplies  everything  needed  and  simply  pays  a  stipulated 
price  for  a  certain  amount  of  labor  on  the  raw  material.  The  most 
usual  form  is  a  combination  of  these,  where  the  emploj'er  supplies  the 
most  important  part  of  the  raw  materials  and  includes  payment  for 
the  others  in  the  contract  price  of  the  finished  product.  A  knowledge 
of  market  conditions  is  essential  to  the  factor  or  employer,  who  is 
usually  a  merchant  rather  than  one  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 

a  Hand wOrterbach  der  StaatswisBenacbaf ten,  Zweite  Aaflage,  Band  I V.    Jraa,  1900i 
6  Worterbach  der  Volkswirtschaft,  Band  I.    Jena,  1898. 
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manufactara.  The  technological  features  of  this  method  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  hand-working  system,  and  the  capital  required  is  invested 
in  fixed  forms  to  a  slight  degree  only.  There  is  here  no  personal  con- 
tact between  producer  and  consumer,  intermediaries  of  various  kinds 
being  employed. 

The  "factory  system"  means  production  by  an  undertaker  who 
employs  persons  to  carry  on  productive  operations  in  his  establish- 
ment and  who  must  be  possessed  of  both  technological  and  commercial 
knowledge.  Both  the  domestic  and  factory  systems  are  capitalistic 
undertakings — the  former,  however,  using  capital  not  fixed,  the  latter 
emphasizing  fixed  capital.  The  former  is  mainly  a  commercial  under- 
taking, the  latter  is  mainly  a  series  of  technological  operations  which 
may  be  termed  productive.  Combinations  of  the  two  forms  are  fre- 
quent; often  parts  of  the  operations  of  production  are  performed  by 
workmen  in  their  own  homes  and  parts  in  the  rooms  of  the  factory. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  forms  of  economic  production. 
Other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are:  "Home  work,"  production 
in  the  home  by  membei's  of  the  household  for  family  needs;  "wage 
work,"  production  in  the  house  of  the  consumer  by  a  nonmember  of 
the  household  who  is  paid  a  wage  for  his  labor  on  the  goods  provided 
by  the  consumer.  These  two  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  they 
do  not  figure  so  prominently  in  the  economic  life  of  the  present. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 
OHAKAOTBBISTIOS  OF  THE  INSTTSTBIAL  POPTTI.ATION. 

A  brief  statement  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  industrial  population 
among  the  various  industries  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
present  industrial  conditions  in  Germany. 

The  classification  adopted  by  the  industrial  census  of  1895  includes: 
Division  "A,"  those  engaged  in  gardening  and  fishing;  division  "B," 
the  industrial  population  proper,  i.  e.,  those  engaged  in  the  mining 
industries,  the  industries  proper,  and  the  building  trades;  division  "C," 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation. .  The  present  study  treats 
of  division  "B"  only. 

•  In  this  division  in  1895  there  were  2,146,972  establishments  employ- 
ing 8,000,503  persons.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  industrial 
census  of  1882,  there  was  a  decrease  of  5.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
establishments,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  of  34.8  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  establishment  was  3.7 
persons  in  1895,  as  opposed  to  2.6  persons  in  1882. 

According  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  1895,  as  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  census  (a),  the  various  industries  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes:  First,  those  industries  employing  over  900,000  persons; 

aStadstik  des  Dentschen  Reicha,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  113,  page  102. 
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second,  those  employing  500,000  or  less  than  900,000;  and,  third,  those 
with  less  than  500,000  persons.      They  are  as  follows: 

NUUBBR  OF  PKBSOMS  EMPLOYED  IN  EACH  QROUP  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIOMS.  1886. 


Gronps. 


Number  ol 

penons 
employed. 


Clothing  and  cleaning. 

Building  trades 

Foods  and  drinks 

Textile  Industries 


Metal-worUng 

Wood  and  cut  materials 

Macliinerr,  instruments,  etc  . 

Stones  and  earths 

Mining  and  metallurgy 


Leather 

Paper 

Printing 

Chemical 

Lighting  materials . 
Artistic  trades 


CLAas  I. 


CLASS  u. 


CLASS  UI. 


1 


l,t90.«04 

l,0t5,61« 

1,021,490 

«9S,2S7 


C»,7S6 

582,072 

868,286 
SSe,2St 


180,  sa 
u£,m 

127,807 

116,281 

67,  M) 

19,87* 


There  are  only  a  few  remarks  to  be  made  in  summing  up  this  table. 
In  the  first  class,  which  includes  55.6  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
population,  the  first  three  groups,  which  supply  the  localized  wants  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  engage  the  activities  of  43.2  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  population.  With  but  two  exceptions  (sugar,  and  cloth- 
ing other  than  silk),  none  of  the  articles  produced  by  these  three 
groups  were  exported  in  sii£Scient  quantities  to  form  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  (a),  so  that  the  groups  may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  supplying  home  wants. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  four  gronps  contain  the  greater  part  of 
the  former  handicrafts  or  traditional  hand-working  trades,  such  as  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  carpenters,  masons,  bakers,  brewers,  weavers,  spin- 
ners, etc.  These  trades  have  been  the  scene  of  the  changes  which 
have  caused  the  rise  of  the  problem  of  the  hand-working  producer. 

The  other  two  classes  into  which  the  industries  of  the  Empire  have 
been  divided  may  be  roughly  characterized  as  the  heavy  manufactures 
and  the  light  manufactures.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  industrial 
population  is  distributed  with  some  regularity  among  them  and  they 
produce  the  majority  of  the  articles  which  form  the  exports  of  the 
country.    For  the  most  part  they  are  of  recent  growth. 

These  few  suggestions  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  industrial 
population  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  special  subject  under 
discussion.  In  the  above  table  comparison  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  industry.     Before  making 

a  Die  Deutsche  Volkswirtscbaft  am  Schlnase  des  19  Jahrbunderts,  bearbeitet  im 
Kaiserlicben  Statistiecben  Amt,  Berlin,  1900,  page  147. 
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more  detailed  comparisons,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  assumptions 
involved  in  this  method.  Estimating  the  impoi-tance  of  an  industry 
or  of  an  establishment  by  the  number  of  persons  employed  assumes 
that  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  industry  or  of  the  establishment.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  how  impei*f ect  is  such  a  comparison.  The  factors 
which  decide  the  rate  of  production  are  the  nimiber  of  persons 
employed,  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labor  is  carried,  and  the 
machinery  or  power  used.  A  comparison  of  persons,  of  course,  ignores 
all  bat  the  first  of  these  and  renders  such  a  comparison  faulty  to  that 
extent.  Unfortunately  the  German  census  found  itself  restricted  to 
giving  the  number  of  establishments,  the  number  and  description  of 
the  employees,  and  the  machinery  and  motive  power  used;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  wages  paid,  the  capital  invested,  or  the  value  of 
the  product.  However,  with  the  excellent  classification  of  establish- 
ments according  to  the  number  of  persons  and  the  use  of  power,  we 
are  able  to  form  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  competition  going 
on  between  the  hand-working  or  artisan  producers  and  the  capitalistic 
forms  of  production. 

BISTBIBtmOK  01"  THE  INDTTSTBIAX  POFUIiATIOir. 

A  distinction  between  the  hand- working  and  domestic- working  estab- 
lishments is  not  given  in  the  general  returns.  A  special  series  of 
questions  was  devoted  to  the  domestic-working  persons,  and  separate 
tables  were  prepared  showing  the  extent  and  character  of  the  domestic 
or  house-working  system.  In  the  following  pages  the  figures  for  the 
hand-working  persons  or  establishments  are  obtained  by  deducting  the 
number  of  domestic-working  persons  or  establishments  from  the  gen- 
eral returns  for  the  industries  in  question.  For  instance,  when  the 
number  of  hand- working  persons  employed  in  the  1  to  5  person  estab- 
lishments is  spoken  of,  the  number  is  the  total  for  all  persons  employed 
in  such  establishments  minus  the  number  employed  in  the  1  to  5  per- 
son domestic-working  establishments. 

Though  the  census  does  not  directly  give  the  returns  for  the  hand- 
working  establishments,  one  class  of  producei-s  is  so  clearly  hand-pro- 
ducing that  it  may  be  considered  without  preliminary  explanation. 
The  total  number  of  establishments  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used  as 
meaning  an  independent  industrial  unit  of  such  small  extent)  employ- 
ing only  one  person  and  not  using  mechanical  motive  power  was 
1,237,349  in  1895.  {a)  Deducting  from  this  272,601  (J)  the  number 
of  one-person  domestic-working  establishments  not  using  mechanical 
motive  power,  we  have  a  remainder  of  964,848,  which  represents  the 
total  number  of  one-person  hand-working  establishments.     Excluding 

aStatistik  des  Dentschen  Reichg,  Neae  Folge.    Volame  113,  page  112. 
6  Ibid.    Voloine  119,  page  196. 
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in  the  same  manner  the  domestic-working  establishments,  we  find  a 
total  of  889,637  establishments  employing  more  than  one  person  or 
using  power.  Thus,  53.5  per  cent  of  the  total  independent  industrial 
establishments  were  one-person  hand-working  establishments.  As 
regards  the  number  of  the  industrial  persons,  we  find  that  this  type  of 
establishment  employed  12.1  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population. 
Its  real  strength  is  much  less  than  these  figures  would  imply,  however, 
because  the  number  of  persons  indicates  almost  the  total  productive 
capacity  of  each  establishment,  while  in  the  other  establishments  the 
nimiber  of  persons  employed  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity. 

The  distribution  of  these  establishments  among  the  industrial  groups 
employing  over  10  per  cent  of  their  personnel  in  one-person  establish- 
ments is  as  follows: 

KUMBER  OF  ONE-PERSON  HAKD-WORKING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS 

EUFLOYING  OVER  10  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  PERSONNEL  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1895. 

[From  Btatistik  des  Dentachen  Reichs,  Nene  Folge.    Volome  118,  pages  112  and  862.] 


Group*. 


Clothing  and  cleaning . . 
Wood  and  cut  materials. 

Leather 

Building  trades 


Number  of 

one-pereon 

tiand- 

worUng 

establlsE- 

menta. 


6S0,720 
9»,802 
19,  n9 

106,174 


FeioeotMt 
persons  in 
one-petson 
hana-worI(- 

Ing  estab- 
lishmenlBof 

total  pei^ 

sons  in  each 

group. 


«».6 
16.7 
12.4 
10.1 


The  one-person  hand-working  establishments  in  these  four  groups 
contain  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
all  one-person  establishments,  and  the  first  mentioned,  clothing  and 
cleaning,  employs  three-fifths  of  the  total  for  these  four  groups, 
^he  total  number  of  one-person  hand- working  establishments  has  fallen 
since  1882  from  1,112,998  {a)  to  964,848  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  13.3  per 
cent.  The  decrease  for  all  establishments  was  6.4  per  cent,  so  the 
decrease  of  the  small  establishments  must  not  be  considered  as 
unusually  high. 

Of  greater  interest,  however,  is  the  establishment  which  will  be  called 
the  small  establishment,  or  small  shop,  in  whose  continued  existence 
greater  hopes  may  be  placed.  The  small  shop  employing  several 
assistants  must  be  regarded  as  still  an  earnest  competitor  of  the  factory. 
Where  to  locate  the  line  of  separation  between  the  factory  and  the 
shop  is  a  much  disputed  question,  and  one  that  is  practically  impossi- 
ble of  exact  solution.  The  first  industrial  census,  which  was  taken  in 
1875,  divided  establishments  into  two  classes,  those  with  six  persons 
or  under  (including  the  proprietor)  and  those  with  over  six.     It  is 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reivhs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  paifea  35  and  196. 
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evident  that  to  class  together  all  establishments  with  over  six  persons 
brings  elements  too  dissimilar  into  combination,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  time  call  for  a  more  detailed  classification.  A 
classification  of  establishments  with  not  more  than  5  persons  as  shops; 
those  with  from  6  to  50  persons  as  small  factories;  and  those  with 
over  60  as  large  factories,  while  necessarily  crude  and  arbitrary,  yet 
^ves  a  working  basis  not  far  from  the  truth.  Restricting  the  term 
*'shop,"  or  handicraft  establishment,  to  those  concerns  with  not  more 
than  five  persons  is  probably  erring  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  for  in 
many  industries  an  establishment  of  6  to  10  persons  can  employ  little 
machinery  or  mechanical  motive  power.  The  bookbinder,  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  garment  maker,  the  shoemaker,  the  tinsmith,  and  other 
occupations  do  not,  as  they  are  carried  on  in  Germany,  make  use  of 
division  of  labor  to  any  large  extent,  and  the  capital  employed  is 
usually  small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  small  motors  and 
the  greater  cheapness  of  machinery  have  increased  the  number  of 
industries  in  which  a  sdiall  number  of  employees  may  use  these 
requisites  of  the  factory.  Before  taking  up  the  divisions  of  the 
industrial  population  into  these  classes,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  general  figures  include  also  the  returns  of  the  domestic-working 
establishments.  The  question  as  to  which  class  the  latter  belong  then 
arises.  As  will  be  seen  later,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
domestic-working  establishments  is  that  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
rooms  of  the  dwelling.  This  at  once  excludes  the  possibility  of  an 
establishment  of  any  size,  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  the  figures  for 
the  domestic-working  industries.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  domestic- 
working  establishments  were  of  the  single-person  type  and  those 
employing  more  than  one  person  averaged  but  3.8  persons  per  estab- 
lishment, (a) 

For  these  reasons  all  persons  classed  as  domestic  workers  will  be 
assumed  to  be  employed  in  establishments  with  not  more  than  five 
persons.  This  is  a  pure  assumption  necessitated  by  the  form  in  which 
the  census  presents  the  figures,  but  it  is  very  close  to  the  actual  facts. 
Therefore,  to  secure  the  number  of  shop  or  hand-working  persons 
and  establishments,  the  number  of  domestic-working  persons  and 
establishments  are  first  deducted  from  the  figures  for  the  1  to  5 
person  class.  After  making  these  deductions,  the  groups  are  found 
to  be  as  follows:  The  first  (those  employed  in  establishments  with  not 
over  6  persons)  contains  2,733,377  persons,  or  34  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  population;  the  second  group  (those  employed  in  establish- 
ments with  6  to  60  persons)  contains  1,902,04:9  persons,  or  24  per  cent; 
the  third  group  (those  employed  in  establishments  with  over  50  per- 
sons) contains  2,907,329  persons,  or  36  per  cent.  (5) 

aStatistik  dee  Dentschen  Reicha,  Neae  Folge.    Volume  119,  page  200. 
6  Ibid.,  pages  16*  and  208*. 
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As  compared  with  1882,  it  is  found  that  the  handicraft  class  has 
fallen  from  47  per  cent  to  34  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population; 
the  small  factories  have  increased  from  19  per  cent  to  24  per  cent, 
and  the  large  factories  have  increased  at  a  still  greater  rate,  from  26 
per  cent  to  36  per  cent.  The  change  in  proportion  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  the  total  industrial  population  since  1882  has  gone 
entirely  to  the  small  and  large  factories,  while  the  handicraft  pro- 
ducer has  changed  from  only  2,794,329  persons  in  1882  to  2,788,377 
persons  (a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent)  in  1895.  (a) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE    HAND-WOKKING    POPULATION 
AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  distribution  of  the  small  producer  can  most  readily 
be  learned  by  studying  the  industries  in  which  he  is  most  numerous 
and  those  in  which  he  is  least  numerous.  A  question  closely  allied  to 
these  is,  whether  any  industries  exist  in  which  the  large  or  small  fac- 
tory has  not  made  its  appearance;  that  is,  whether  any  industrial 
fields  exist  where  the  factory  can  not  compete  with  the  hand  worker. 

The  small  producer  is  most  numerous  in  the  groups  of  industries 
shown  in  the  table  below,  each  of  which  has  40  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it  occupied  in  establishments 
of  1  to  6  persons.  The  percentages  of  persons  employed  in  such 
establishments  of  total  persons  in  each  group  are  calculated  from  the 
figures  shown  in  the  census  report  (a),  and  are  as  f6llows: 

PER  CENT  OF  PEB80NS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  1  TO  6  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  PERSONS  tN 
EACH  GROUP,  FOR  6  SELECTED  ORODFS,  ISK. 


Groups. 

Per  cent  of  penoos  In 

ItoSper^ 

BODS. 

6  toeopu^ 

Olothlnff  And  n1(Minliiff r . , 

68.9 
61.6 
SO.S 
«.2 
47.6 
41.4 

U.2 

StL6 

Foods  ftnd  drinks 

2S.9 

Artistic  tiadea 

8S.8 

Leather 

34.9 

Metal-worklnff 

S4.C 

The  strength  of  the  hand  producer  is  here  shown  to  be  in  the  group 
clothing  and  cleaning  industries.  In  this  g^roup  are  placed  many  of 
the  industries  and  trades  which  provide  for  the  localized  wants  of 
consumers,  such  as  tailoring,  garment  making  of  all  kinds,  shoemak- 
ing,  barbers,  and  laundering.  In  the  group  artistic  trades  are  classed 
painters  and  sculptors,  engravers,  stonecutters,  and  designers,  all 
occupations  in  which  individual  taste  and  skill  are  important  ftustors. 
The  group  foods  and  drinks  is  mainly  composed  of  butchers,  bakers,  and 

a  SUtiatik  dee  Deutschen  Beichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  pages  16*  and  206*. 
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confectionerH,  producers  who  supply  local  wants  for  commodities  more 
or  less  perishable  and  for  the  most  part  not  capable  of  transportation. 
In  the  other  three  groups,  wood  and  cut  materials,  leather,  and  metal 
industries,  is  a  series  of  trades  in  which  the  small  producer  is  now 
carrying  on  a  serere  struggle  for  existence  against  the  capitalistic 
form  of  production  represented  by  the  factory. 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  same  groups  for  1882, 
a  general  decrease  is  found,  and  in  all  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  center 
of  gravity  toward  the  larger  establishment.  The  group  wood  and 
cut  materials  changed  so  that  20  per  cent  less  of  the  personnel  was 
employed  in  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  in  1895  than  in  1882. 
This  was  the  greatest  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  other  groups 
ranged  between  this  and  9  per  cent,  which  occurred  in  the  foods  and 
drinks  industries.  As  was  the  case  with  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  hand-producing  establishments,  these  groups  do  not 
show  any  heavy  decrease  in  the  absolute  number  of  p>ersons,  but  the 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  larger  establishments.  The  industries 
in  which  the  small  producer  is  of  least  importance  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

FEB  CENT  OF  PEBSONS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  1  TO  5  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  PBB80NS  IN 
EACH  GROUP,  FOR  5  SELECTED  QROnPS,  1896. 

Per  cent  of  pemons  In 
establiihmeDts  of— 
Gtodim. 


Mining  and  metellnigy 

Stones  and  eartlis 

Printing 

Ligtattng  material!,  soapo,  fats,  oils,  etc 

Chemical 

The  marked  changes  since  1882  have  taken  place  in  the  group  stones 
and  earths,  in  which  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  in  1  to  5 
person  establishments  has  decreased  from  24.8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent, 
a  fall  of  over  one-half.  In  the  group  lighting  materials,  soaps,  fats, 
oUs,  etc.,  the  decrease  has  been  from  25.3  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
The  decrease  has  been  0.7  per  cent  in  the  mining  group,  5.4  per  cent 
in  the  printing  group,  and  5.8  per  cent  in  the  chemical  group. 

The  last-mentioned  series  of  industries  may  be  characterized  as  those 
in  which  monopolistic  features  are  present  and  in  which  production 
on  a  large  scale  permits  unusual  economies.  In  the  groups  mining 
and  metallurgy,  and  stones  and  earths,  the  monopolies  due  to  the  pos- 
session of  mines  and  quarries  are  evident.  In  the  group  lighting 
materials,  etc.,  gas  works  constitute  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
whole,  and  the  character  of  the  distributive  apparatus  of  such  a  plant 
puts  it  also  into  the  category  of  monopolies.  In  the  chemical  group 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  of  many  chemicals  is  protected  by 
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patent  rights,  which  brings  them  under  the  same  category.  The  appar- 
ently large  personnel  of  small  establishments  in  the  chemical  group 
arises  from  the  presence  of  the  apothecaries'  shops,  whose  employees 
form  about  two-thirds  of  the  15.5  per  cent  cited  in  the  table  above. 
In  the  smelting  of  ores,  the  production  of  glass  and  porcelain,  the 
manufacture  of  soaps,  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  in  book  print- 
ing, the  economies  of  production  on  a  large  scale  are  well  known. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  point  of  greatest  possible  development 
of  an  establishment  in  each  industry  here  suggests  itself.  If  a  number 
of  industries  exist  in  which  no  large  establishment  has  thus  far  devel- 
oped, we  may  conclude  that  such  industries  offer  a  point  of  support 
for  the  small  industrial  unit  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  absence  of  the  large  establishment  would  show  difficulties  in 
the  way  either  of  ,the  introduction  of  machinery  or  of  an  extensive 
division  of  the  labor  employed.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
industries  with  no  establishment  employing  over  10  persons  was  as 
follows:  (a) 

Barbers 43,866 

Chimney  sweeping 8,823 

Spinning  of  unclassified  materials , 302 

Manufacture  of  rubber  toys 4 

The  number  of  persons  in  industries  with  no  establishment  employ- 
ing more  than  20  persons  was  as  follows:  (a) 

Violin  making 1,782 

Cleaning  of  clothing,  etc 829 

Preparing  crayons,  chalk 276 

Preparing  anatomical  and  other  specimens 211 

Whetstone  making 143 

Making  of  lightning  rods 109 

Those  in  industries  with  no  establishment  employing  over  50  persons 
were  as  follows:  (a) 

Apothecaries 15,519 

Hairdressing  and  wig  making 14, 088 

Painters  and  sculptors  (artists) 7, 004 

Vinegar  making 2, 390 

Gunsmithing 2,232 

Flaying 1,522 

Blubber  rendering 813 

Weaving  of  unclassified  material 786 

Preparing  of  foods  for  animals 397 

Extractingof  resin  and  pitch 318 

Silk  reeling 232 

Few  of  the  above  are  important  in  the  sense  of  affording  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  persons.    In  the  first  group,  the  iDdos- 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  113,  pages  112  to  129. 
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tries  with  no  establishment  employing  more  than  10  persons,  those 
classed  as  barbers  number  43,866  persons,  and  the  chimney  sweeps 
8,823  persons;  the  others  are  insignificant.  The  total  number  em- 
ployed by  the  industries  in  the  list  of  those  having  no  establishment 
with  more  than  20  persons  does  not  reach  4,000.  In  the  third  list,  those 
industries  having  no  establishment  with  more  than  50  persons,  two  of 
the  industries — apothecaries  and  hairdressers — exceed  10,000  persons; 
the  others  are  less,  while  the  total  does  not  reach  50,000.  That  is,  the 
industrial  persons  employed  in  the  industries  in  which  the  large  fac- 
tory has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  number  little  more  than  100,000. 
Of  this  number  the  apothecaries,  barbers,  and  hairdressers  form  over 
70  per  cent.  The  others  form  such  small  totals  that  they  are  of  little 
importance  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country.  We  maj'  then 
conclude  that,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  there  is  no  industrial 
occupation  of  importance  at  the  present  time  in  which  the  competition 
of  the  large  factory  is  not  felt  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  this  conclusion,  natui"ally,  much  depends  on  the  classification 
used.  It  will  have  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  one  used  in  the 
industrial  census  is  about  as  elaborate  as  is  consistent  with  practical 
purposes.  As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  criticism  has  been  made 
against  the  classification  on  the  score  of  its  not  being  suflBcicntly 
detailed. 

In  spite  of  the  support  which  the  above  statement  seems  to  give  to 
the  theoi'em  of  the  social  democracy,  that  all  production  on  a  small 
scale  is  doomed  to  extinction,  such  a  conclusion  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Because  the  conditions  of  the  large  city  have  evolved  the 
bakery  conducted  on  the  factory  plan,  the  existence  of  the  small  bak- 
ery is  not  everywhere  placed  in  jeopardy.  Similarly  with  the  black- 
smith and  wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  the  butcher,  and  others. 

The  problem  is  more  complicated;  the  competition  varies  from  the 
almost  complete  extermination  of  the  small  producer,  as  for  instance 
in  watchmaking,  and  nail  making,  to  the  mere  beginnings  of  the  fac- 
tory system  in  a  new  field.  The  factory  may  take  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  market  for  an  article,  or  it  may  take  anything  from  a  part  to 
the  whole  of  the  production  of  an  article;  or  it  may  combine  any  of 
these.  The  factory  shoe  has  taken  a  part  of  the  market  for  shoes  and 
also  a  jmrt  of  the  production  of  the  hand-made  shoe;  e.  g.,  the  last, 
the  uppers,  the  soles,  and  the  "findings"  are  more  often  bought  from 
the  factory  than  made  by  the  small  producer  himself.  Sinzheimer  has 
compared  the  stmggle  between  the  industrial  forms  to  a  contest 
between  two  countries,  the  map  of  which  shows  that  parts  of  the  forces 
of  each  have  advanced  into  the  opposing  territory,  the  two  lines  pre- 
senting a  ragged  and  irregular  front. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  rejj^ard  to  the  possibility  of  the  artisan  or  snoall  producer  avoid- 
ing the  competition  of  the  larger  producer  by  withdrawing  to  the 
rural  districts,  the  statistical  data  collected  in  the  summer  of  1895 
afford  some  information  which  the  industrial  census  does  not  give. 
The  figures  are  the  returns  of  selected  districts,  not  for  the  whole 
Empire,  but  they  are  fairly  typical  and  are  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose.  For  all  Prussia  the  number  of  artisans  (including  journey- 
men and  apprentices)  per  1,000  of  population  was  38.8  in  1816,  42.1 
in  1834,  52.0  in  1846,  and  59.1  in  1861,  while  in  1895  for  the  typical 
districts  of  the  Empire  it  was  56.9.  (a)  Before  the  introduction  of 
industrial  freedom,  in  the  second  decade  of  this  centuiy,  the  artisan 
population  settled  of  necessity  in  the  towns;  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
this  condition  changed  rapidly,  and  in  1828  the  country  districts  con- 
tained 40  per  cent  of  the  artisan  population  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
independent  masters.  By  1858  the  following  was  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  districts: 

NUMBER  OF  ARTISANS  PER  1.000  POPULATION  IN  TOWN  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS.  1858. 


Total  popu- 
lation. 

Nomber  of  artlAnns. 

Districts. 

Total. 

Per  1.000 
population. 

Town 

5,840.000 
12,490,000 

564,845 
477,668 

107  6 

38  2 

Thus,  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  nearly  three  times  as  numer- 
ous per  1,000  of  population  as  in  the  ruiul  districts.  In  1895  {b)  the 
town  districts  showed  66.8  artisans  per  1,000  of  population,  while  the 
rural  districts  had  risen  to  52.2  per  1,000.  Even  in  the  towns  with 
between  10,000  and  20,000  inhabitants,  where  the  artisan  shows  great 
vitality,  the  proportion  was  only  68.4  per  1,000.  Worthy  of  mention 
is  the  fact  that  the  density  of  the  artisan  population  was  found  to  be 
greatest  in  towns  with  from  20,000  to  100,000  population,  where  it 
numbered  83.2  per  1,000.  The  large  city  is  as  fatal  to  the  presence 
of  the  hand  worker  or  artisan  as  the  very  thinly  populated  country 
district,  for  in  cities  with  over  100.000  the  proportion  was  but  46.0 
per  1,000. 

The  1895  figures  show  also  the  variation  in  the  country  districts. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  ai-tisans  per  1,000  inhabi- 
tants in  districts  classified  according  to  number  of  inhabitants  per 
.stiuarc  kilometer  (0.3861  square  mile).  (^) 

n  P.  Voigt,  "Die  Neueste  HandwerkereUttistik"  in  Jahrbuch  (lir  Gesetz^txing, 
Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtschatt  (edited  by  GusUiv  SchmoUjr),  1897,  page  1003. 
b  ErbebuDg  uber  Verhaltnisse  im  Handwerk,  1895,  page  36. 
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NUMBER  OF  ABTI8ANS   PER  1,000  INHABITANTS  IN  DISTRICTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS,  1095. 


DiKtrlcts  with  spedfled  nambcrof  inhabitants  per  square  Idlometer  (0.3861  square  mile) . 


More  than  '200  Inhabitants. 

ISO  to  200  inhabitant 

100  to  150  inhabitants 

fiO  to  100  inhabitants 

■^A  t<>  .■»  inhabitants 

Leat  than  '25  inliabitants. . . 


Artisans 
I>er  1,000 
inhabi- 
tants. 


S2.8 
67.1 
68.9 
45.3 
34.6 
13.5 


In  these  districts  the  proportion  of  the  ai-tisans  increases  with  the 
decrease  of  the  population  until  a  density  of  population  equal  to  100 
to  150  persons  per  square  kilometer  (0.3861  square  mile)  is  reached, 
when  the  artisans  equal  68.9  persons  per  1,000  of  population,  after 
which  there  is  a  decrease. 

Although  the  movement  of  the  aiiisan  is  toward  the  country  and  the 
small  towns,  yet  the  greater  number  is  still  employed  in  the  cities.  Since 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Germany  is  urban,  however, 
this  is  a  noiinal  condition.  The  impoiiBnce  of  the  movement  to  the 
country  districts  is  brought  out  more  clearly  if  we  compare  the  num- 
ber of  masters  instead  of  masters  and  assistants  (i.  e.,  journeymen  and 
apprentices).  The  number  of  masters  per  1,000  of  population  in  the 
towns  was  48  in  1858  and  27.1  in  1895;  in  the  rural  districts  the  num- 
ber was  23  in  1858  and  26.4  in  1895.  (a)  Taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  several  very  important  artisan  industries  which  were  formerly  so 
strongly  represented  in  the  country,  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  tan- 
ning, and  milling,  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  the  development 
shows  a  marked  movement  away  from  the  stronghold  of  the  factory — 
the  large  towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  masters  employing  no  assistants 
is  more  numerous  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  The  number  of 
assistants  per  100  masters  in  the  towns  was  115  in  1858  and  158  in  1895; 
in  the  rural  districts  the  number  was  72  in  1858  and  72  in  1895.  (J) 
The  city  artisan  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  larger 
industrial  form  by  adopting  its  methods  as  far  as  possible;  in  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  many  cases  whether  some  of  the  establish- 
ments are  large  hand-working  establishments  or  small  factories.  The 
country  artisan  is  adopting  the  opposite  course.  The  ruml  small 
e.stablishment  shows  fewer  assistants  than  that  of  the  city;  in  the  latter 
58.5  per  cent  of  the  masters  employed  assistants,  in  the  country  only 
39.1  per  cent  did  so.(c) 

aJahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebnng,  Verwaltang  und  Volkswirtschaft,  1897,  page  1010; 
•iso  Erhebnng  iiber  Verhaltnisse  im  Handwerk,  1895,  page  36. 
bJahrbnch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft,  1897,  page  1009. 
<; Erhebnng  uber  Verhaltniase  im  Handwerk,  1895,  page  38. 
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In  summing  up  the  facts  on  the  preceding  pages  we  find  a  decrease 
of  13.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  one-person  hand-working  estab- 
lishments in  the  thii-teen  years  between  the  two  census  dates.  But 
this  establishment  is  the  weakest  possible  productive  unit  and  is  for 
the  most  part  not  capable  of  competing  with  the  capitalistic  forms  of 
production.  Better  hopes  may  be  entertained  for  the  establishments 
which  have  been  classed  together  (which  include  the  one-person  estab- 
lishment, however),  where  the  number  of  pei-sons  employed  does  not 
exceed  five.  The  percentage  of  industrial  persons  employed  in  such 
establishments  has  fallen  from  47  per  cent  in  1882  to  3-4  per  cent  in 
1895.  This  represents  a  distinct  decrease  in  importance  as  an  indus- 
trial producer.  As  to  absolute  numbers  the  class  shows  a  decrea.se 
of  only  2.2  per  cent.  Though  of  decreasing  importance  as  a  factor  in 
economic  life,  the  hand  producer  still  shows  no  signs  of  extinction. 

The  industries  in  which  the  hand  worker  is  engaged  show  no  tend- 
ency to  change.  He  remains  most  numerous  in  the  clothing  and 
cleaning  industries,  where  the  domestic  worker  is  also  strongly- 
intrenched.  The  hand  worker  is  practically  absent  from  the  field  of 
mining  and  has  been  driven  from  the  group  stones  and  earths  to  a 
large  extent.  There  is  no  field  of  importance  which  he  can  claim  for 
his  own'  at  present.  The  competition  of  the  factory  has  penetrated 
into  practically  every  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  reference  to  his  geographical  distribution  a  tendency  has  been 
shown  to  move  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  towns  and  from  the 
thinly  populated  districts  to  points  of  greater  density  of  population. 
The  artisan  who  remains  in  th^  city  and  large  towns  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  rival  forms  of  production  by  using  a 
larger  establishment. 

Such  are  the  unconscious  cflForts  of  the  past  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
conditions  which  recent  economic  changes  have  brought  about.  This 
unconscious  evolution  is  naturally  slow  in  operation,  and  to  assist  it 
many  propositions  have  been  made  which  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit.  A  few  of  the  suggested  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
class  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BETTERMENT  OF   THE  HAND- 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

USE  OF  S1IAI.L-POWEB  MOTOBS. 

The  use  of  motors  of  small  capacit}"^  has  so  often  been  advocated  as 
a  means  of  making  stronger  the  competition  of  the  handicraft  producer 
that  the  subject  deserves  special  attention.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  superiority  of  the  large  establishment  does  not 
rest  on  its  use  of  mechanical  motive  power  derived  from  large  motors. 
In  many  factories  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  one 
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large  motor  and  supplant  former  large  motors  with  sevei'al  smaller 
ones.  This  has  even  gone  so  far  that  in  one  weaving  mill  near  Chem- 
nitz each  loom  is  supplied  with  a  separate  motor.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  apparent.  Where  power  must  be  transmitted  over  a  large  area 
or  where  interruptions  in  the  use  of  it  are  frequent,  greater  economy 
is  often  secured  by  the  use  of  a  small  than  by  the  use  of  a  large  motor. 
Where  an  establishment  is  dependent  on  a  single  motor,  either  one  of 
equal  capacity  must  be  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies  or  the  risk  of 
being  compelled  to  cease  operations  must  be  taken.  When  the  power 
of  an  establishment  is  secured  from  several  motors,  this  danger  may 
be  eliminated.  The  motors  which  would  be  classed  as  small  in  the 
factory  would  in  general  be  greater  than  the  hand  producer  could 
profitably  employ,  but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
economy  in  the  use  of  motors  is  a  small  factor  in  the  superiority  of  a 
large  producer.  Engel  (a)  repoi-ts  as  the  result  of  his  investigations 
that  in  the  majority  of  steam-using  establishments  the  capital  invested 
in  the  production  of  power  (i.  e.,  boiler  and  engine)  formed  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  part  of  the  whole  capital  invested.  Nevertheless, 
the  use  of  power  by  the  small  producer  would  indicate  the  use  of 
machinery  in  greater  or  less  degree  and  would  give  hopes  for  increased 
competitive  ability  on  his  part. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  use  of  motors  the  accessory 
establishment  has  been  eliminated,  so  that  the  figures  given  below  refer 
only  to  the  principal  establishments  {Ilaup^etriehe).  Accoi-ding  to  the 
industrial  census  the  largest  number  of  establishments  using  motors  was 
in  the  group  of  industries  cla.ssed  as  foods  and  drinks,  where  60,432 
establishments  used  motors.  This  number  includes  47.3  per  cent  of 
all  industrial  motor-using  establishments.  Following  this  group  comes 
that  of  wood  and  cut  materials,  in  which  sawmills  are  the  most  promi- 
nent establishments,  and  with  much  smaller  totals  are  the  groups 
textile  indastries  and  metal-working  industries.  Together  these  four 
groups  comprise  76.2  per  cent  of  the  motor-using  establishments.  The 
other  groups  show  no  large  number  of  such  establishments.  (5) 

A  diflferent  picture  is  given  when  the  percentage  of  motor-using 
establishments  in  each  group  is  taken.  In  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  five  groups  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  motor-using 
establishments,  are  given  the  per  cents  of  such  establishments  of  total 
establishments  in  each  group,  for  the  years  1882  and  1895. 

aZeitalter  des  Dampfes,  page  124. 

(Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  113,  page  396. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MOTOR-USING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  FIVE  SELECTED  QBODPS,  1882  AND  1806. 

(The  figures  in  this  table  for  total  and  for  motor-nsing  establishments  for  1882  are  taken  from  Statistik 
des  Deutschen  Reicbs,  Neue  Folge,  volume  6,  pages  I.  2  and  I.  6:  those  for  1896  from  Statistic  des 
Deutscheu  Reichg,  Neue  Folge,  volume  113,  pages  102, 104, 396,  and  404.] 


1882. 

1896. 

Oroups. 

Total 

establish- 

roents. 

Motor- 

nslnges- 

tabHsh- 

ments. 

Per cent of 
motor^tu- 
Ing  of  total 
establiah- 
mente. 

Total 
establish- 
ments. 

Motor- 
using  es- 
tablish- 

ments. 

Per  cent  of 
motor-a**- 
ingoftntal 
establish- 
ments. 

5,289 
7,162 
9,612 
9,191 
245,286 

2,124 
2,243 
1,408 

1,686 
62,696 

40.2 
SI.  3 
14.6 
18.3 
25.6 

4,164 
6,191 
14,193 
10,38£ 
209,971 

1,877 
2.24« 
8. 732 
2,506 
60,432 

45.1 

Lli;li(iiM;  niHti-riiils,  fat«, otlR, etc 

Printing ..  . 

36.3 
26.S 

Chemical 

24.1 

22.4 

As  a  rule,  steam  is  the  source  of  power  in  the  large  establishments; 
steam  and  gas  divide  the  field  almost  equally  in  the  small  factories, 
while  in  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  the  water  motor  is  most  com- 
mon. Steam  and  gas  are,  however,  also  largely  used.  The  greatest 
amount  of  power  is  naturally  used  in  the  large  factories.  The  distri- 
bution of  horsepower  in  industrial  establishments  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

POWER  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT,  I89B. 
[From  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  lit,  page  187.] 


Size  of  establishment. 


Horsepower  employed. 


Total. 


Per  estab- 
lishment. 


Per  poison. 


1  toSpersons 

6  to  20  persons 

21  persons  or  over 


414,776 

368,774 

2,587,204 


0.2 
3.2 
58.0 


0.1S 
.8S 


A  consideration  of  the  above  table  shows  that  over  three-quarters  of 
all  the  horsepower  was  employed  in  establishments  of  21  persons  or 
over;  these  establishments  employed  46.5  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
population,  and  each  person  was  assisted  by  about  two- thirds  (0.68)  of 
a  horsepower.  In  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  each  person  was 
aided  by  but  0.13  horsepower.  The  average  for  each  establishment 
with  over  20  persons  was  68  horsepower,  while  for  each  1  to  6  person 
establishment  the  average  was  two-tenths  of  a  horsepower. 

Considering  further  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  in  the  various 
groups,  it  is  found  (a)  that  in  the  group  lighting  materials,  oils,  fats, 
etc.,  23.5  per  cent  of  such  establishments  used  motors.  In  this  group 
the  small  oil  mills  play  the  most  prominent  part  Next  in  importance 
was  the  group  foods  and  drinks,  with  20.6  per  cent  of  motor-using 
establishments,  made  up  largely  of  small  wheat-milling  establishments. 
In  the  chemical  group,  12.4  per  cent  of  the  small  establishments  used 

aStatistU:  des  Deutadien  Beichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volome  119,  page  186*. 
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motors.  The  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  groups  just  mentioned  is 
that  they  do  not  contain  the  occupations  in  which  the  problem  of  the 
hand  producer  is  most  serious.  The  following  groups,  which  contain 
the  more  important  hand-working  establishments,  show  how  unimpor- 
tant is  the  application  of  power  in  the  small  establishments: 

AMOUNT  OF  HORSEPOWER   PER   100  PERSONS  IN   ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  EACH  GROUP 
CLASSIFIED  BY  SIZE,  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS,  1895. 

[From  BtatlsUk  des  Deutscben  Relchs,  Neuc  Folge,    Volume  119,  page  188.] 


Groups. 


Horsepower  per  100  persons  In 
establishments  of — 


1  to  5  per- 

6 to  20  per- 

Over 20  per- 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

4.0 

18.9 

48.2 

S.2 

41.1 

71.7 

6.6 

18.9 

42.2 

.1 

2.1 

10.9 

i               ■' 

2.1 

7.4 

Metal- worklnir , 

Ti-xlilc 

Leather , 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  trades 

The  group  clothing  and  cleaning  includes  Some  of  the  most  numer- 
ously represented  occupations,  among  them  shoemaking  and  clothing 
making  of  various  kinds.  Although  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  motors  of  high  efficiency  and  reasonable  cost  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  great,  yet  the  industries  for  which  it  was  claimed  that  such 
motors  would  hinder  the  advance  of  the  large  establishment  have  as 
yet  made  practically  no  use  of  them.  Not  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  of  less  than  5  persons  in  the  classes  of  shoemaking, 
sewing,  tailoring,  .saddlery,  basket  makers,  and  masons,  used  motora; 
not  1  per  cent  of  the  small  establishments  in  the  classes  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  gunsmiths,  tinsmiths,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  bakers, 
watchmakers,  bookbindere,  coopering,  and  rope  making  used  motors, 
and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  small  establishments  employed  motors  in 
the  cla.s.ses  glaziers,  brush  makers,  cabinetmakei*s,  paper-box  makers, 
coppersmiths,  potters,  and  so  on.  A  few  of  the  trades,  such  as  lock- 
smithing,  exceeded  2  per  cent,  but  the  majority  did  not  reach  that 
figure,  (rt) 

This  rather  disappranting  result  is  easy  to  understand.  Economy 
from  the  u.se  of  mechanical  motive  power  is  only  obtained  when  the 
motor  is  made  part  of  an  organic  whole  of  labor-saving  tools  or 
machines;  such  machines  are  usually  too  expensive  for  the  limited 
capital  of  the  small  establishment,  and  even  where  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  machines  is  feasible,  the  other  portions  of  the  outfit  neces- 
sary to  secure  well-balanced  production  are  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
possessing  small  means.  A  shoemaker  may  succeed  in  securing  his 
sewing  machine  and  a  motor,  but  unless  he  can  provide  cutting  and 
soleing  machines  he  gains  little  from  the  others.     Schneider  describes 

aStatistik  des  Deatschen  Reicbs,  Neae  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  18C*  et  seq. 
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a  typical  modern  shoe  factoi7(a)  in  which  the  essential  machines, 
omitting  all  special  and  accessory  apparatus,  number  over  30  differ- 
ent kinds.  Even  in  industries  where  the  large  factory  consists  of  a 
duplication  of  similar  units  of  machines,  as  in  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  the  various  advantages  described  by  Schulze-GSvemitz  (b) 
make  the  competition  of  the  small  producer  exceedingly  difficult  The 
advocates  of  the  small  motor  as  a  solution  of  the  hand- worker  problem 
also  failed  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  economic  as  opiwscd  to  the 
technological  advantages  of  the  large  producer.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  small  cotton  spinner  or  weaver  to  secure  the  same  effi- 
ciency of  production  as  the  larger  as  far  as  motors  and  machines  are 
concerned,  there  remain  still  the  economic  advantages  to  be  overcome. 
It  must  also  not  l)e  overlooked  that  the  process  of  differentiation  is 
taking  place  even  among  those  who  are  in  possession  of  mechanical 
motive  power  and  supplied  with  machines.  In  the  past  decade  two 
tendencies  have  shown  themselves  in  connection  with  the  large  estab- 
lishments, which  tendencies  maj'  be  tenned  specialization  and  integra- 
tion. Specialization  consists  in  limiting  the  production  of  an  estab- 
lishment to  a  limited  kind  or  quality  of  a  commodity.  The  cotton 
spinner  restricts  himself  to  the  production  of  one  or  a  small  number  of 
sizes  of  yarns;  the  paper  manufacturer  produces  only  a  few  grades  of 
paper;  the  machine  builder  produces  no  longer  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
but  limits  his  product  to  textile  machinery,  certain  grades  of  locomo- 
tives, and  the  like.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  superiority  of  such 
an  establishment.  Where  the  production  is  exactly  the  same  the  year 
round,  every  technical  improvement  can  be  adopted;  machinery  docs 
not  need  changing  or  different  sizes  to  Ikj  kept  waiting  for  use;  work- 
men acquire  the  maximum  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  machinery;  where 
models,  drawings,  and  the  like  are  necessary,  the  changing  of  them  is 
avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  toward  integration  is  a  movement  to 
control  production  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product  The 
rolling  mill  at  present  strives  to  possess  its  own  ore-reducing  works, 
its  own  mines  for  coal  and  ore.  The  pul)lishing  bouse  Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt  in  Stuttgai"t(<!)  possesses  paper  mills,  a  binderj',  and 
all  the  necessary  plant  for  producing  printed  matter.  The  wood- 
working establishment  at  Ludwigshafcn  receives  its  lumber  in  the 
form  of  logs  directly  from  the  government  forests,  works  it  into  win- 
dows and  doors,  of  which  the  factory  makes  a  specialty,  places  them 
in  position,  and,  if  desired,  finishes  the  insertion  of  the  glass. 

Such  establishments  as  those  described  above  do  not  compete  with 
the  hand  producer  in  all  fields,  but  the  problems  which  face  the  pro- 

aDie  modeme  Schuhfabrication,  page  119. 
5Der  Groesbetrieb,  89-110,  etc. 

cL.  Sinzheimer,  ttberdie  Grenzen  tier  Weiterbikliiii);  dcs  Groesbetriehs,  Stuttgart, 
1803,  page  106  et  aeq. 
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ducev  who  possesses  no  mechanical  motive  power  are  such  that  much 
hope  can  not  be  placed  in  the  proposition  that  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  small  producer  lies  in  the  securing  of  motive 
power  which  shall  be  asxheap  as  that  of  the  factoiy.  The  strength  of 
the  large  factory  lies  in  other  directions. 

INDUSTBIAIi  AST. 

The  trades  designated  as  "artistic"  trades  have  many  times  been 
claimed  as  a  field  in  which  the  hand  producer  is  protected  from  the 
competition  of  factory  methods.  Their  productions  are  commodities 
in  which  aesthetic  features  are  prominent,  such  as  metal  work  of  iron, 
bronze,  gold,  silver;  furniture  of  special  designs;  ceramic  wares;  tex- 
tile fabrics;  stained  glass,  and  printing  of  high  grades.  The  awaken- 
ing as  to  the  value  of  such  work  came  after  the  London  Exposition  of 
1861.  (a)  The  assumption  was  that  here  lay  a  field  in  which  production 
of  goods  with  a  view  solely  to  their  utility  and  wearing  qualities,  as 
was  then  assumed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  factory,  was  impossi- 
ble, and  even  at  the  present  time  the  motive  for  the  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  industrial  art  education  are  based  more  or  less  on  this 
assumption. 

The  industrial  census  gives  little  or  no  assistance  in  seeking  a  reply 
to  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  persons  or  establishments  engaged 
in  producing  what  might  be  termed  artistic  goods.  The  group  of 
industries  classed  as  artistic  trades  includes  what  might  more  properly 
be  classed  as  professions;  that  is,  painters  and  sculptors,  together  with 
engravers,  stonecutters,  chasers,  designers,  and  miscellaneous.  But 
on  this  point  we  have  the  descriptive  work  of  Hirschfeld,  entitled 
Wui-ttemberg's  Grossindustrie  und  Grosshandel,  and  of  Kahn,  entitled 
Munchens  Gjrossindustrie  und  Grosshandel.  In  these  works  are 
described  some  large  factories  whose  products  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  artistic  quality.  Prominent  among  such  establishments 
is  the  bi-onze-casting  establishment  of  Muller,  in  Munich,  where  bronze 
statuary  is  the  specialty.  The  description  suggests  that  many  of  the 
modem  works  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  only  by  the  use  of  fac- 
tory methods.  For  instance  it  required  over  100  workmen  to  per- 
form successfully  the  operation  of  casting  the  statue  "  Bavaria."  The 
factories  of  Bmckman,  at  Heilbronn,  and  of  Hauber,  at  Schwftbisch 
Gmund,  produce  articles  of  silver  and  make  use  of  a  great  variety 
of  power  machinery,  as  rollers,  cutters,  and  stamping  and  pressing 
machinery,  as  well  as  engines  of  some  capacity.  That  all  the  parts  of 
an  article  need  not  be  made  by  hand  for  it  to  possess  artistic  qualities 
is  a  point  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  apparatus  used  in  these 
establishments.  One  of  the  largest  factories  in  Wurttemberg  is  the 
Wurttembergische  Metallwarenfabrik,  at  Geislingen,  which  employs 

o  J.  F.  Ahrens,  Die  Reform  dee  Kunatgewerbes,  1886. 
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over  1,700  persons,  and  here  a  large  number  of  designere  of  excep- 
tional ability  are  employed.  A  person  of  considerable  artistic  creative 
ability  if  engaged  in  a  smaller  establishment  would  find  much  lees 
opportunity  for  its  exercise  than  is  here  given. 

In  the  field  of  artistic  furniture  probably  the  most  famous  creations 
of  modem  times  are  the  articles  in  the  castles  of  Linderhof ,  Herren- 
chicmsee,  and  Neuschwanstein.  Most  of  the  pieces  were  made  at  the 
factory  of  POssenbacher,  in  Munich,  where  an  instance  of  integration 
in  factory  development  is  shown.  The  firm  possesses  its  own  saw- 
mills and  practically  controls  its  products  from  the  log  of  the  tree 
trunk  to  the  finished  article. 

In  glass  staining  is  an  example  of  an  industry  in  which  no  mechan- 
ical motive  power  is  used.  One  of  the  most  famous  establishments  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  F.  X.  Zetter,  in  Munich.  While  little  machinery 
is  used,  the  extensive  division  of  labor  which  is  there  carried  out 
stampb  the  product  as  that  of  a  factory.  A  competing  establishment 
is  that  of  Mayer,  in  the  same  city,  where,  in  addition  to  glass  staining, 
ecclesiastical  sculptural  decorations  are  prepared.  The  latter  firm 
employs  about  three  hundred  workmen. 

In  artistic  printing  the  size  of  the  machinery  and  complexity  of  the 
modern  processes  need  only  be  mentioned  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
the  small  establishment  ever  competing  with  those  possessing  the 
power  presses  and-  stereotyping  and  type-casting  machinery. 

In  some  of  these  trades  the  amount  of  capital  i-equired  is  also  beyond 
the  possibility  of  attainment  by  the  small  producer.  For  instance,  the 
manufacture  of  artistically  formed  bricks  and  of  ceramic  wares 
requires  modern  appliances  which  are  only  within  the  reach  of  estab- 
lishments controlling  large  amounts  of  capital. 

The  possession  of  artistic  training  would  undoubtedly  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  artisan  class  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  product,  but 
that  it  would  materially  lessen  the  advantages  now  possessed  by  their 
competitors,  the  large  factory,  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  It  can  not 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  establish- 
ment controlling  capital  in  large  amounts  are  of  so  varied  a  character 
that  no  single  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  small  establishment 
will  offset  them;  a  complex  of  conditions  must  be  changed  to  effect 
an  improvement. 

THS  COUFULSOBT  OTJUJ)  OB  TXtASB  ASSOCL^TION. 

As  is  the  custom  everywhere  in  cases  where  problems  affecting  the 
welfare  of  large  classes  arise,  so  also  in  Germany  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  band-working 
class.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  retui*n  to  certain 
features  of  the  former  State  regulation  of  industry.  The  plan  which 
has  found  most  advocates  is  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  guild  or 
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trade  organization  (Zwanffsinnunff)  for  the  hand  workers,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  would  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  guilds 
■  which  formerly  controlled  production.  The  object  of  such  an  associa- 
tion would  be  to  organize  the  hand-working  class  to  promote  solidarity 
of  feeling;  to  instruct  apprentices  in  their  various  trades;  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  laws  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  trades;  to  arrange 
for  systems  of  arbitration  on  matters  relating  to  disagreements  in  the 
trades;  to  control  peddling;  to  arrange  for  tradesmen's  inns;  and 
similar  matters,  (a)  There  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  workmen  themselves  on  this  subject,  but  the  party  advocating  the 
measure  is  numerous  and  well  organized.  In  fact,  they  have  already 
secured  concessions  in  the  form  of  a  law  which  partially  answers  their 
demands. 

The  imperial  law  of  July  26, 1897,  has  for  its  object  the  formation 
of  trade  associations  and  of  "chambers  of  hand  work"  {Ilandwerks- 
kammem),  the  regulation  of  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  control 
of  the  title  of  "master."  The  law  states  that  upon  the  petition  of  a 
number  of  hand  workers  the  administrative  officials  shall  proceed  to 
organize  an  association  in  that  branch  of  industry  in  that  district,  to 
which  all  persons  carrying  on  that  trade  or  industry  must  attach  them- 
selves. According  to  the  facts  in  each  case  the  officials  shall  decide 
whether  the  request  is  backed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a,  vote  of  those  engaged  in  that  trade;  if  a  majority 
vote  for  the  compulsory  association,  the  officials  shall  then  proceed  to 
organize  it  in  accordance  with  the  more  detailed  directions  which  the 
law  provides.  But  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  number  of 
workers  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  vigorous  and  useful  organization, 
they  may  refuse  to  consider  the  petition.  Or  if  they  decide  that  an 
existing  organization  already  accomplishes  the  objects  for  which  a 
trade  association  is  desired,  the  officials  may  also  decline  to  consider 
the  petition. 

The  membership  may  be  confined  to  those  hand  workers  only  who 
employ  journeymen  and  assistants.  Those  who  carry  on  their  trades 
on  the  factory  system  are  naturally  not  included  in  the  membership. 
Where  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hand-working 
establishment  and  the  small  factory  is  also  left  to  the  officials.  How- 
ever, if  factory  owners  so  desire,  they  may  lie  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. Provision  is  made  for  the  proper  representation  of  the 
journeymen  in  all  that  concerns  their  interests. 

Having  been  endowed  with  these  privileges  the  associations  are 
expected  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  were  stated 
above  as  desired  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  viz,  to  cultivate  a 

o8oe  articles  "Gewerbegesetzgebung,"  "Gewerbekammem,"  "Handwerk," 
and  "Innungen,"  in  Conrad's  Handworterbach  der  Staatswieaenschaften  (Zweite 
Anflage). 
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feeling  of  community  of  interest;  to  promote  the  education  of  all 
engaged  in  the  trade;  to  suggest  laws  for  the  protection  of  tiude 
members;  to  regulate  the  settlement  of  disputes;  to  found  funds  for 
sick  and  death  benefits,  and  the  like.  But  to  protect  the  consumer, 
the  compulsory  trade  associations  are  forbidden  to  fix  prices  for  goods 
and  services,  or  to  engage  in  business  as  an  association.  In  addition, 
no  initiation  fee  may  be  exacted  of  members.  Since  membership  in 
the  association  may  be  compulsory,  the  dues  or  contributions  from 
members  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  association  must  be  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  tax,  and  the  rules  applied  to  taxation  must  in  some  degree 
correspond  to  the  rules  used  here.  Hence  dues  are  to  be  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay,  and  are  not  to  be  uniform  for  all  members.  This  will 
undoubtedly  make  the  associations  stronger  financially. 

To  increase  the  influence  of  the  organizations  provision  is  made  for 
central  committees  of  associations  of  various  trades  in  each  district. 
These  committees  are  to  look  after  common  interests,  such  as  arbitrat- 
ing differences  between  the  trades,  establishing  inns  for  the  work- 
men, and  publishing  bulletins  on  labor  opportunities.  Furthermore, 
the  associations,  the  central  committees,  and  other  organizations  are 
allowed  by  law  to  foim  federations  {Innungaverbwnde).  These  may 
draw  up  and  present  statements  to  the  officials  (of  the  State)  in  r^ard 
to  labor  conditions,  make  suggestions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
etc.  They  may  also  establish  funds  for  benefits  of  all  kinds,  since  such 
funds  are  often  beyond  the  means  of  small  organizations. 

To  provide  further  for  a  centralized  organ  of  the  hand  workers, 
article  103  of  the  law  arranges  for  the  organization  of  "chambers  of 
hand  work,"  whose  functions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  exercised 
by  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  commercial  field.  On  the  one  side 
they  are  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  small  industrial  forces  of  the 
country  generally  as  distinguished  from  the  representation  which 
the  officials  of  the  State,  such  as  factory  inspectors,  give  them;  they  are 
to  provide  for  the  details  of  the  regulations  concerning  apprentices; 
to  make  yearly  reports  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  small  industrial 
producer;  to  investigate  and  remedy  complaints  in  regard  to  examina- 
tions of  journeymen,  and  the  like.  The  membere  of  the  chambers 
shall  be  elected  from  the  compulsory  associations  and  other  organiza- 
tions (trades  unions,  etc.)  which  represent  the  interests  of  the  hand 
workers.  At  least  half  of  the  members  shall  be  peraons  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  hand-working  trades.  This  part  of  the  law  went 
into  force  April  1,  1900.  It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  law  and  one  which  will  probably  accomplish  most  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  beset  the  hand-working  class.  Prussia  has 
33  chambers,  Bavaria  has  8,  and  so  on. 

Attached  to  the  law  are  also  provisions  concerning  the  keeping  of 
apprentices  and  the  use  of  the  title  of  "master."  Only  those  are 
allowed  to  have  apprentices  who  are  24  yeai-s  of  age,  and  have  either 
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passed  a  journeyman's  examination  or  for  five  years  have  followed  that 
occupation  or  have  filled  a  responsible  position  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  The  use  of  the  title  of  "  master"  is  limited  to  those  who 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  apprentices 
and  have  passed  the  master's  examination. 

That  part  of  the  law  respecting  the  formation  of  compulsory  asso- 
ciations was  put  into  force  in  1898,  but  as  yet  no  reliable  data  as  to  the 
eflfect  it  has  had  are  obtainable.  Stieda  reports  that  even  in  Saxony, 
where  the  trade-association  idea  is  strongly  rooted,  the  workers  have 
made  but  little  use  of  the  compulsory  feature,  and  in  some  cases  after 
compulsory  associations  have  been  established  they  have  soon  decided 
to  disband. (a)  In  Berlin  there  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  officials 
do  not  assist  the  workmen  sufficiently  in  their  efforts  to  form  organ- 
izations. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  previous  laws,  allowing,  and  in 
some  respects  encouraging,  the  formation  of  voluntary  trade  associa- 
tions, have  not  been  changed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present 
legislation  offers  as  comprehensive  a  system  of  organization  as  could 
be  secured  without  a  return  to  the  medieval  system  of  State  control. 
That  it  does  not  satisfy  the  advocates  of  compulsory  organizations  was 
to  be  expected.  Their  attitude  is  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  decline  in  the  position  of  the 
hand  worker.  It  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  State  inspection  of  products, 
uor  is  it  the  removal  of  State  control  of  processes  of  production,  of 
the  regulation  of  the  character  of  those  who  may  engage  in  trade  and 
industry,  or  of  the  many  other  features  of  the  former  strict  control  of 
industrial  life,  which  has  caused  the  rise  of  other  forms  of  production; 
it  is  rather  the  changes  in  the  technical  methods  of  production,  which 
have  necessitated  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  capital,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  changes  in  the  wants  of  consumers  on  the  other.  This  almost 
elementary  proposition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  by 
the  artisans  and  their  leaders  in  the  demand  for  increased  State  control, 
and  their  exaggerated  hopes  of  improvements  from  this  source  will  be 
proportionately  disappointed. 

But  part  of  the  unpleasant  position  of  the  hand  workers  of  the  pres- 
ent is  due  to  lack  of  education  in  general  and  of  technical  education 
in  particular.  The  agitation  now  going  on  shows  a  healthful  spirit,  in 
that  it  indicates  an  awakening  from  the  former  indifference,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  class.  As  has  been  stated  else- 
where, the  days  of  the  small  producer  are  by  no  means  numbered,  and 
if  by  organization  they  can  produce  a  class  of  intelligent,  thorough 
workmen,  and  educate  the  coming  generation  into  a  more  progressive 
type  of  producer,  much  will  have  been  done  to  alleviate  the  evils 
now  existing.     In  the  "chambers  of  hand  work"  there  will  be  a  bodj' 

a  Conrad's  Handwdrterboch  der  Staatswiasenscbaften,  Zweite  Auflage.  Volume 
IV,  page  1110. 
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of  men  who  can  create  for  themselves  a  place  of  influence  in  public 
life,  and  by  whose  efforts  all  reasonable  demands  can  secure  proper 
attention. 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  THE  HAND-WORKING 

PRODUCER. 

The  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  question  shows  that  in  but 
few  cases  is  the  hand-working  producer  entirely  eliminated  in  the 
struggle  with  the  capitalistic  forms  of  production.  In  cases  where  the 
products  are  costly  enough  to  allow  repairs  instead  of  purchasing  new 
articles,  the  old  producer  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  repairer;  in  other 
cases,  the  former  producer  becomes  the  retail  merchant  for  the  goods 
which  he  no  longer  produces.  The  watchmaker,  the  cutler,  and  the 
shoemaker  are  examples  of  this  change;  the  usual  phenomenon  is  the 
transition  from  producer  to  retailer,  with  repairing  as  an  accessory 
source  of  income. 

More  frequent  than  the  complete  elimination  of  hand  production  is 
the  appropriation  of  parts  of  the  field  by  the  factory  taking  over  cer- 
tain articles  produced  formerly  by  the  hand  worker.  The  tinsmith  no 
longer  produces  the  articles  from  which  he  receives  his  name;  simi- 
larly with  the  locksmith.  Or  the  factory  appropriates  certain  parts  of 
the  production  of  commodities,  notably  in  the  wood  and  metal  working 
industries,  where  the  application  of  large  power  machines  is  especially 
profitable,  and  we  find  the  producer  buying  his  raw  material  half  pre- 
pared. The  small  shoemaker  can  buy  uppers  ready  for  use,  the  wood- 
worker receives  his  raw  material  in  the  form  of  boards,  laths,  or  even 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  production.  The  blacksmith  does  little  to 
the  shoes  he  receives  from  the  factory  but  fasten  them  on  the  foot  of 
the  horse.  But  where  the  article  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  consumer  the  possibility  of  the  hand  worker  holding  his 
own  is  stronger  than  in  the  cases  where  this  does  not  hold  tnie. 

New  forms  of  raw  material  are  also  the  frequent  cause  of  the 
decreased  use  of  the  former  hand-produced  goods  of  other  material. 
The  cork  producer  now  has  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of 
stoppers  of  glass  and  metal,  which  have  partially  supplanted  his  wares. 
The  tinwares  of  former  times  have  been  replaced  by  various  kinds  of 
enameled  goods,  which  the  tinsmith  is  unable  to  produce.  Closely 
allied  to  this  change  is  that  arising  from  the  change  of  wants  of  con- 
sumers. Modern  means  of  transportation  have  lessened  the  field  for 
saddlery;  the  turner  finds  that  the  spinning  wheel,  the  making  of 
which  was  one  of  his  principal  means  of  support,  has  been  i-elegated 
to  the  attic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factory  itself  offere  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment for  the  former  hand  worker  in  many  directions,  though  it  is  at 
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the  cost  of  his  much-prized  independence.  Large  establishments 
usually  find  the  presence  of  a  carpenter  or  machinist  necessary  in  their 
buildings  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay  in  securing  repairs.  The 
traction  company  using  horses  for  motive  power  employs  its  own 
blacksmith  and  harness  maker;  canning  factories  need  tinsmiths,  and 
so  on  for  a  series  of  trades. 

The  conclusion  that  the  hand  producer  will  be  exterminated  in  the 
competition  which  is  now  going  on  is  unfounded.  New  conditions 
and  new  problems  have  come  up  which  he  was  unable  to  solve;  the 
building  of  a  locomotive  or  ocean  steamer  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  ability;  modeiTi  technology  has  made  possible  the  cheaper  pro- 
duction of  certain  articles,  which  has  forced  him  from  fields  which  he 
formerly  occupied,  but  he  is  by  no  means  doomed  to  extinction  on 
that  account.  The  investigations  of  the  Vei'ein  fur  Socialpolitik  show 
that  in  cases  where  the  hand  worker  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  which  are  delivered  ready  for  use  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  classified  in  certain  types,  there  he  must  sooner  or  later  give  up 
the  contest  and  withdraw  either  to  the  field  of  retailing  or  repairing. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  articles  must  be  taken  from  limited 
localities  on  account  of  the  danger  of  decay  or  deterioration  in  quality, 
or  where  individual  wants  must  be  conformed  to,  there  the  small  pro- 
ducer may  hope  to  compete  more  or  less  successfully  with  the  capital- 
istic forms  of  industry,  (a) 

That  the  small  producer  is  adapting  himself  with  some  success  to 
the  changed  conditions  is  shown  by  the  statistical  data  concerning  the 
hand  workers  which  were  collected  in  the  summer  of  1895.  The  better, 
or  perhaps  the  more  aggressive  type  of  small  producer  in  the  cities  is 
increasing  the  number  of  his  assistants  and  adopting  the  methods  of 
his  capitalistic  competitors  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  small  towns 
and  country  districts  the  conditions  have  not  changed  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  large  cities,  and  -here  the  lot  of  the  hand  woi'ker  is  easier; 
the  change  in  consumption,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  this  genera- 
tion, has  not  affected  the  rural  district  so  strongly  as  the  cities;  the 
personal  contact  of  producer  and  consumer  is  here  possible,  and  where 
the  possession  of  a  small  piece  of  land  is  connected  with  the  carrying 
on  of  a  trade,  a  "  livable "  income  is  and  will  be  possible  to  a  good 
workman  for  many  years  to  come.  The  movement  toward  the  rural 
districts  is  a  recognition  of  these  facts  and  will  lead  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  average  condition  of  the  class. 

On  the  whole,  the  number  of  hand  producers  is  not  decreasing,  and 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  Bucher's  assertion  that  the  hand 
worker  produces  a  greatex  quantity  of  goods  to-day  than  he  ever  did 
before,  (b) 

aBucber,  Entstehung  der  Yolkswirtacbaft  (1898),  page  190.      6  Ibid.,  page  162. 
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The  position  of  the  hand  worker  in  the  future  will  be  less  promi- 
nent than  it  was  before  the  advent  of  the  capitalistic  forms  of  produc- 
tion, but  hand  work  will  not  be  entirely  done  away  with  any  more 
than  "wage  work"  has,  but  it  will  be  given  a  place  in  the  modern 
economy  where  it  is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  ceitain  wants  than  the 
other  forms  of  industiy.  Just  as  the  mlway  has  not  decreased  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  transportation,  so  it  may  be  expected 
that  after  a  readjustment  of  the  field  has  taken  place,  the  position  of 
the  hand  producer  will  be  an  economically  stronger  one  than  at  present, 
when  the  tendencies  of  the  movement  are  so  difScult  to  understand. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SYSTEM. 

Formulating  a  definition  of  the  house-working  or  domestic  system 
of  industnal  production  has  aflForded  much  play  to  the  scholastic  abil- 
ity of  the  Gei'uian  writers;  but  however  interesting  the  topic  may  be, 
a  simple  if  somewhat  elastic  definition,  such  as  that  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  is  sufficient  for  the  puipose  at  hand. 

It  is,  then,  a  system  in  which  the  production  of  certain  goods  is 
directed  b}'  the  class  of  industrial  managers  or  undertakers  whose 
chief  qualifications  are  the  possession  of  capital  and  a  knowledge  of 
market  conditions.  The  aim  of  the  producer  using  this  method  is  to 
shift,  as  much  as  possible,  all  risks  on  those  who  take  contracts  from 
him;  that  is,  on  the  laborers  or  subcontractors.  In  some  industries 
experience  has  shown  that  certain  risks,  such  as  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  must  be  assumed  by  the  undertaker  himself  in  order  to 
secure  ceitain  grades  of  excellence,  but  wherever  possible  the  under- 
taker seeks  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  intermediary  bringing  com- 
modities within  reach  of  the  consumer. 

In  many  industries,  notably  in  the  making  of  garments,  the  under- 
taker has  so  successfully  shifted  the  burdens  of  production  on  the 
laborer  that  the  system  is  almost  synonymous  with  overwork,  under- 
pay, and  the  host  of  attendant  evils  which,  in  our  language,  are 
summed  up  by  the  term  "sweating  system."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  means  whereby  the  undertaker  secures  this  almost 
despotic  control  of  the  field  of  production.  The  primary  factor  is  his 
knowledge  of  market  conditions,  his  ability  to  dispose  of  his  wai-es  at 
the  most  advantageous  times  and  places.  Equipped  with  such  knowl- 
edge and  with  control  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  he  is  prepared 
to  undertake  the  making  of  commodities  by  offering  the  workman  a 
price  for  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  on  luw  mate- 
rials, which  latter  may  be  supplied  by  either  party.  The  workman 
supplies  the  place  for  carrying  on  the  operations  and  furnishes  tools 
and  whatever  machinery  is  needed;  he  provides  heat  and  light;  and  in 
case  State  regulations  require  the  fulfillment  of  conditions  in  regard  to 
health  and  safety,  or  insurance  against  accident  and  sickness,  such 
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burdens  also  fall  on  the  worker.  Theoretically  it  may  not  be  impos- 
sible for  the  latter  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  undertaker,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  practically  so,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
Thus  in  connection  with  the  technological  features  of  production  the 
undertaker  n^ed  invest  no  capital  in  fixed  forms,  such  as  machinery, 
buildings,  and  ground,  and  need  make  no  calculations  in  regard  to 
depreciation,  the  payment  of  interest,  the  making  of  repairs,  etc.  His 
capital  is  almost  wholly  circulating;  he  can  stop  his  expenses  at  any 
time  by  ceasing  production.  But  in  the  case  of  factory  production, 
if  the  loss  due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  labor  force  be  disregarded, 
it  is  more  profitable  for  the  undertaker  to  continue  operations  until 
the  loss  on  the  goods  produced  equals  the  fixed  charges  of  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  technological  features  just  mentioned,  under  the 
domestic  system  the  undertaker  usually  has  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  his  laboring  force  individually.  If  part  of  the  labor  is  organized, 
he  can  play  off  the  union  men  against  the  nonunion  men;  but  as  it  is 
diflScult  for  the  workmen  td  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  trade 
unions  are  the  exceptions,  and  there  are  but  few  aids  to  the  worker  in 
his  efforts  to  force  up  wages.  Unlike  the  factory  producer,  the  under- 
taker incurs  no  danger  of  social  censure  for  dismissing  his  laborers  in 
times  of  industrial  or  commercial  stagnation.  To  offset  these  advan- 
tages to  the  undertaker  there  are  but  few  compensating  advantages  to 
the  laborer.  The  domestic  worker  has  more  personal  freedom  than 
his  neighbor,  the  factory  worker,  but  this  freedom  consists  in  little  else 
than  the  ability  to  work  longer  hours.  By  working  at  home  he  can 
assist  in  the  care  of  the  household  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of 
the  labor  of  the  women  and  children  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
■work  in  the  factory.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  compensation  for  the 
many  disadvantages  he  endures;  his  paj'  is  small,  and  his  hours  of 
labor  are  long  and  vary  between  spells  of  overwork  and  idleness.  The 
irregularity  of  employment  is  the  most  crushing  feature  of  his  posi- 
tion; the  laborer  who  can  not  tell  whether  his  wage  on  the  morrow 
•will  be  something  or  nothing  is  in  no  position  to  make  a  bargain  with 
his  employer — the  possibility  of  a  day  without  earnings  to  a  man  whose 
income  is  of  the  smallest  compels  him  to  accept  almost  any  teims. 

From  this  general  description  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  sys- 
tem one  can  soon  decide  upon  the  kind  of  industries  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  Work  doiie  in  the  dwelling  of  the  laborer  is  necessarily 
of  such  a  type  that  division  of  labor  and  the  application  of  machinery 
afford  little  scope;  the  methods  are  largely  the  same  as  those  employed 
by  the  small  shop  producer  or  hand  worker.  The  products  must  be 
readily  transportable,  that  they  may  be  taken  from  the  workman's 
dwelling  to  the  factor's  storehouse  as  easily  as  possible.  The  use  of 
woman's  labor  is  also  of  great  impoilance.     In  Stieda's  discussion  of 
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the  characteristics  of  the  system  (a)  he  places  it  as  the  first  considera- 
tion. In  a  few  of  the  industries  special  skill  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cutlers  of  Solingen  and  the  musical  instrument  makers  of  Sax- 
ony. An  irregular  or  seasonal  type  of  industrj'  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  system. 

This  a  priori  discussion  of  the  main  features  of  the  domestic  system 
of  production  brings  up  the  questions  of  what  industries  are  really 
conducted  on  the  sj'stem,  of  their  relative  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  industrial  field,  and  of  how  far  this  fonn  of  production  has  shown 
itself  able  to  compete  with  other  industrial  forms  since  1882,  and 
finally,  whether  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  form  will  be  able  to 
survive.  Before  considering  these  questions  a  few  words  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  scope  and  method  of  the  investigation  into  the 
domestic  system  undertaken  by  the  German  industrial  census  of  1895. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  OF 

1895.    • 

The  first  thorough  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
domestic  industries  of  the  German  Empire  was  made  by  the  industrial 
census  of  1882.  In  the  census  of  1805  the  important  questions  pro- 
pounded were  the  same  as  in  1882,  and  as  the  methods  of  compiling 
the  data  were  practicallj'  identical,  comparisons  of  the  results  obtained 
for  the  two  years  are  valid  for  all  general  considerations. 

In  the  household  schedule,  filled  out  bj'  each  family  for  the  general 
returns  in  regard  to  age,  sex,  etc.,  each  independent  industrial  person 
was  asked  whether  he  carried  on  in  his  dwelling  a  business  for  the 
account  of  an  outside  party  {_fremd<s  Geschaff). 

This  included  all  working  at  home  for  factory  owners,  factors,  mer- 
chants, oi'  stores  of  any  kind:  while  to  these  must  be  added  those  work- 
ing partly  on  their  own  account  and  partly  for  any  of  the  above  named. 
The  phrase  "  at  home"  or  "  in  his  dwelling"  has  caused  the  exclusion  of 
a  number  of  persons  working  in  places  other  than  their  homes,  but 
which  thej-  rented  or  leased  at  their  own  expense.  The  best  known 
instance  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  cutlers  of  Solingen,  who  do  their 
grinding  and  polishing  in  work  places  rented  by  themselves. 

In  addition  to  these  returns,  employei-s  of  labor  of  all  kinds  were 
required  to  make  returns  both  of  the  numl»er  of  employees  in  their 
establishments  and  of  those  working  for  them  outside  of  their  estab- 
lishments— that  is,  in  work  places  provided  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

The  returns  given  in  the  figures  of  the  industrial  census  are  those 
for  the  average  for  the  year,  those  for  the  day  on  which  the  census 
was  taken  having  proved  unreliable. 

As  was  expected,  the  totals  collected  from  the  two  sources  do  not 
agree.    The  returns  of  the  domestic  workei-s  themselves  show  295,768 

aSohriften  dea  Vereins  fur  Social politik.     Volume  39,  page  63. 
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independent  domestic  workei*s,  23,153  members  of  families  who  assisted 
them,  and  139,063  other  assistants,  a  total  of  457,984;  while  the  returns 
of  the  employers  show  a  total  of  490,711. (a)  The  difference  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  two  returns  makes  any  agreement  of  the  figures 
oat  of  the  question.  The  employer  or  factor  could  give  account  only 
of  the  persons  whom  he  employed  directly,  while  the  latter  in  their 
turn  often  employ  other  workmen  who  would  be  returned  or  not,  just 
aa  they  happened  to  be  employed  at  the  time  of  the  census  taking. 
One  workman  is  also  frequently  in  the  employ  of  several  factoi-s  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  one  name  may  have  been  counted  on  several 
schedules. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  workmen  are  prejudiced  against  being 
classed  as  domestic  workers,  and  many  such  have  reported  themselves 
as  independent  workmen.  Many  of  these  domestic  workers  were  for- 
merly masters,  to  whom  the  loss  of  their  independence  I'epresents  a 
descent  in  the  social  scale,  and  their  efforts  to  retain  their  standing  can 
be  eas^y  undei-stood.  This  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
names  in  the  lists  of  domestic  workers  from  the  returns  of  the  workmen. 

There  is  also  a  number  of  industries  located  in  the  districts  close  to 
the  border,  in  which  foreign  workmen  are  employed,  and  of  course 
these  make  no  returns.  This  maj'  be  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that 
German  workmen  are  often  employed  by  foreign  factors,  who  likewise 
make  no  reports  as  to  their  emploj'ees. 

Mateiial  is  not  at  hand  to  enable  one  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  number  of  domestic  workers  missed  through  these  and  other 
causes.  Probably  the  greater  number  of  workmen  not  reporting  as 
domestic  workers  would  class  themselves  as  hand  workers,  and  since  the 
object  in  view  is  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  success  of  these  two  classes  in 
their  competition  with  the  factory,  it  does  not  interfere  greatlj'  with 
the  desired  end.  By  using  the  returns  of  the  workers  themselves,  we 
have  a  total  of  the  number  of  houseworking  persons  of  which  it  may 
be  claimed  that  the  lists  contain  no  duplications  and  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  class.  These  returns  will  be 
used  in  the  following  puges.  Only  the  industries  in  grand  division  B — 
that  is,  industries  proper  and  the  building  ti-ades — are  considered. 

STATUS  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SYSTEM  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

CENSUS  OF  1895. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  character  of  the  data  respect- 
ing special  industrial  conditions  collected  by  the  census.  The  most 
important  statements  offered  are  those  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  group  of 
industries.  Establishment  is  here  used  in  its  wide  .sense  as  meaning 
firms  or  business  concerns  of  all  degrees,  from  the  seamstress  accept- 

a  Statistik  dee  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  192. 
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ing  orders  from  her  neighbors  to  the  few  large  firms  employing 
thousands  of  workmen.  Establishments  are  classified  as  principal  and 
accessoiy,  the  first  being  those  which  the  proprietor  regards  as  his 
principal  or  main  occupation,  the  latter  as  his  subsidiary  or  accessory 
occupation.  In  order  to  avoid  duplications,  persons  emplo3ed  in  gain- 
ful pursuits  were  credited  only  to  those  establishments  in  which  they 
reported  themselves  as  having  their  principal  occupation.  Therefore, 
in  connection  with  the  number  of  persons  employed,  only  the  princi- 
pal establishments  are  considered,  as  the  persons  employed  in  the 
accessory  establishments  have  already  been  credited  to  the  principal 
establishments.  The  establishments  are  also  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  comprise,  first,  the  one-pei-son 
establishment,  meaning  an  establishment  of  one  person  not  using 
mechanical  motive  power;  and,  second,  the  assistant-asing  establish- 
ment, meaning  an  establishment  employing  helpers  or  using  mechanical 
motive  power. 

In  1882  the  total  number  of  establishments  of  all  kinds  working  under 
the  domestic  system  was  386,411,  while  in  1896  it  was  342,487  (a),  a 
decrease  of  11.4  per  cent.  Classed  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  them,  the  establishments  were  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  DOME8T1C-WOKKING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

BY  SIZE 

,  1882  AND  18S^ 

Size  of  establiahment. 

ISS-J. 

1895. 

1  person ., , .' 

317, 467 
68,  Ml 

272.501 

e»,9t» 

Total 

886,411 

342,487 

According  to  this  table,  there  was  a  decrease  of  14.2  per  cent  in  the 
one-person  concerns  and  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
concerns  where  assistants  were  used. 

But  more  interesting  and  showing  more  plainly  the  conditions  of  the 
industries  are  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pei'sons  em- 
ployed. In  1895  the  number  of  persons  employed  under  the  domestic 
system  was  457,748,  or  5.7  per  cent  of  the  Ihdustrial  iwpulation.  (i) 
For  1882  the  number  was  476,075,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation. In  other  words,  there  was  a  decrease,  in  the  thirteen  years 
between  the  census  dates,  of  2.3  per  cent  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
domestic  workers  to  the  total  industrial  population.  The  totals,  how- 
ever, do  not  offer  a  basis  for  drawing  conclusions  as  to  tendent-ies  in 
the  industries  employing  the  domestic  system.  In  the  foilowinsf  table 
are  shown  the  groups  of  industries  classed  as  the  textile,  the  clothing 
and  cleaning,  the  wood  and  cut  materials,  the  metal-working,  the  foods 
and  drinks,  and  the  machineiy  and  instruments  groups.     These  six 

aStatistik  des  Deiitschen  Reicbs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  196. 
6II>id.,  page20«». 
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groups  employ  over  95  per  cent  of  the  domestic- working  population; 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  are  scattered  through  eight  groups  and  may 
be  omitted  in  considering  the  more  general  features  of  this  part  of  the 
population.  . 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AS  DOMESTIC  WORKERS,  BY  SELECTED  GROUPS,  1882 

AND  1895. 


[From  Statlstlk  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge. 

Volume  119 

page206».] 

Groups. 

1882. 

1895. 

Totftl  persons  employed  in  domestiC'WorlcinK  est&blishmeQto 

476,075 

467,748 

Textile 

285,102 

131,861 
19,111 
16,930 
8,346 
4,489 

195,780 

159,360 

Wood  ftnd  cut  materiftls 

87,140 

20,105 

Foods  and  drinks 

15,918 

9,093 

It  is  seen  at  once  how  prominent  are  the  textile  industries  in  this 
system  of  production,  and  fui-theimore,  that  of  the  groups  cited, 
the  textile  group  alone  shows  a  decline  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed.  In  1882  the  persons  in  the  textile  industries  formed  59.9 
per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  1895  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  textile  industries  composed  42.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
considered  as  domestic  workers,  showing  the  decreasing  impor- 
tance of  the  textile  group.  In  absolute  numbers  the  decrease  in  the 
textile  group  was  89,322,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic 
workers  in  all  the  industrial  groups  other  than  textile  was  70,995. 
Expressed  in  relative  figures,  there  was  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  domestic  workers  in  the  groups  outside  of  the  textile. 
A  more  definite  picture  is  obtained  by  studying  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  establishments  and  of  persons  employed  under  the 
domestic  system  beare  to  the  number  6f  establishments  and  of  persons 
employed  under  other  systems  of  production.  The  following  table, 
condensed  from  the  larger  table  given  in  the  census  reports  (a),  shows 
the  development  in  this  respect  since  1882: 

PER  CENT  OF  DOMESTIC-WOBKINO  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  OF  DOMESTIC  WORKERS  O^ 
TOTAL  ESTABUSUMENTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS.  RESPECTIVELY,  BY  SELECTED 
GROUPS,  1882  AND  18S5. 


Groups. 


Per  cent  of  domestic- 
working  establish- 
ments of  total  estab- 
llsbments. 


1882. 


1895. 


Per  cent  of  domestic 
workers  of  total  In- 
dustrial workers. 


1882. 


1895. 


All  Industrie* . 


15.1 


14.1 


8.0 


5.7 


Textile 

Clotbiog  and  clesning 

Wood  ud  cut  materials 

Vetal  working 

roods  and  drinks 

Itacblnery  and  iDMrnments . 


57.9 
1L6 
5.4 
5.6 
2.2 
2.7 


65.3 
18.1 
8.9 
6.2 
8.2 
5.6 


31.3 
10.5 
4.1 
3.7 
1.1 
L3 


19.7 
11.5 
6.2 
3.1 
1.6 
l.« 
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This  and  the  preceding  table  show  the  important  features  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  domestic-working  system.  Out  of  the 
groups  which  include  the  domestic-working  population  of  the  Empire, 
the  six  groups  given  are  the  only  ones  numbering  over  9,000  persons 
each  in  1896.  The  concentration  of  the  domestic-working  persons  has 
already  been  touched  upon;  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  are 
employed  in  the  textile  group,  or,  more  exactly,  42.8  per  cent  of  the 
persons  and  47.4  per  cent  of  the  establishments;  ranking  second  in  the 
list  is  the  clothing  and  cleaning  group,  with  34.8  per  c6nt  of  the  persons 
and  36.1  per  cent  of  the  establishments.  This  leaves  but  22.4  per  cent 
of  the  persons  and  17.5  per  cent  of  the  establishments  for  all  other 
industries. 

The  decrease  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  relative  importance  within 
the  groups  is  practically  confined  to  the  textile  group.  The  metal- 
working  group  shows  a  decrease  of  0.6  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of 
domestic-working  persons  as  compared  with  the  proportion  employed 
in  those  industries  in  1882,  but  otherwise  there  is  an  increase  through- 
out the  list — that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  textile  industries,  the 
number  of  domestic-working  persons  employed  in  the  above-mentioned 
groups  practically  all  inci-eased  proportionately  at  a  rate  slightly 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  total  persons  in  those  groups. 
For  example,  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  clothing- 
group  increased  from  1,269,791  in  1882  to  1,390,604  in  1895,  the 
domestic  workers  comprising  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1882, 
as  against  11.5  per  cent  of  the  much  larger  total  for  1895.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased  at  a  rate 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  persons  employed.  This  increase  is 
comparatively  unifonn  throughout  all  of  the  groups  cited  and  must 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  increased  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
domestic  system  in  those  industries.  But  in  the  textile  groups  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  house-working  establishments  has  increased, 
while  the  proportion  of  persons  has  decreased,  can  not  be  regai-ded  as 
a  healthful  sign;  it  is  rather  an  evidence  that  the  individual  establish- 
ments are  becoming  weakei-,  and  since  the  actual  figures  also  show  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  persons  for  each  establish- 
ment it  may  be  expected  that  many  of  the  textile  domestic-workinjf 
establishments  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  near  future. 

The  groups  not  given  in  the  tables  above  are  also  worthy  of  note. 
Confining  our  attention  to  grand  division  B  (the  industries  proper),  it 
is  found  that,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  mining,  domestic-working 
establishments  are  present  in  all  the  industrial  groups  of  the  Empire. 
This  leather  sui-prising  statement  must  be  modified  by  saying  that  in 
the  following  industries  the  proportion  of  domestic-working  persons 
is  less  than  1  per  cent,  viz,  the  groups  stones  and  earths,  chemicals, 
lighting  materials,  and  the  building  trades.    On  the  whole,  these  are 
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industries  not  possessing  the  general  characteristics  already  explained 
as  essential  for  the  successful  application  of  the  methods  of  the  domestic 
system. 

The  four  remaining  groups  not  mentioned  in  the  tables  (since  they 
employed  less  than  6,000  persons  each)  are  the  groups  paper,  leather, 
the  printing  ti-ades,  and  the  aitistic  trades.  All  of  these  show  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  domestic-working  establishments  and 
persons  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1882  to  1896.  The  growth  in  the 
percentage  of  house-working  persons  in  the  artistic  trades  is  especially 
prominent,  the  propoition  having  advanced  from  5.1  per  cent  in  1882 
to  9.2  per  cent  in  1895. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  number  of  domestic-working 
establishments  has  deci"eased  to  the  extent  of  11.4  per  cent  in  the 
period  between-  the  two  census  dates.  The  decrease  took  place  solely 
in  the  one-person  establishments,  the  other  establishments  showing  an 
increase  of  1.5  per  cent.  But  the  number  of  persons  gives  a  truer 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  domestic  industries.  Of  the  457,748 
domestic- working  persons  231,540,  or  about  one-half,  were  employed  in 
single-person  establishments  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  18.7  per  cent  since 
1882;  the  increase  in  the  nuinber  of  persons  working  in  establishments 
where  more  than  one  person  was  employed  amounted  to  18.2  per  cent. 
Separating  the  textile  industiies  from  all  others,  we  find  that  the 
decreases  have  occurred  in  the  textile  group;  increases  both  in  the 
number  of  establishments  of  all  kinds  and  ui  the  number  of  persons 
have  occurred  in  practically  all  the  other  industries.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  has  for  the  greater  part  taken  place  in  the 
establishments  with  more  than  one  person.  In  spite  of  this  advance, 
the  number  of  pei"sons  in  domestic-working  establishments  with  more 
than  one  person  averaged  but  3.3  persons,  while  in  all  establish- 
ments with  more  than  one  person  the  average  was  7.4  persons  per 
establishment. 

One  other  kind  of  domestic-working  establishment  was  enumerated 
by  the  census,  namely,  the  family  establishment  or  concern,  in  which 
only  members  of  the  family  were  employed  to  assist  the  head  of  the 
concern.  In  1895  the  number  of  such  family  concerns  was  29,717  («)  or 
42.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  domestic-working  establishments 
employing  helpers.  The  number  of  pereons  employed  was  68^913  or 
30.5  per  cent  of  all  domestic-working  pei-sons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing helpers.  According  to  the  statement  in  the  introduction  to  the 
last  volume  of  the  census  reports  (J)  the  number  of  family  concerns 
was  in  reality  much  larger  than  this,  but  is  not  shown  because  of  the 
very  incomplete  returns  made  by  industrial  persons  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

a  Statistik  des  Deutscben  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  page  212*. 
ilbid.,  page  201. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  possibility  of  using  female  labor 
is  an  important  requisite  to  the  existence  of  many  domestic  industries 
and  the  figures  show  that  female  labor  is  extensively  employed.  Of 
thfe  457,748  persons  engaged  in  the  domestic-working  industries,  201,- 
816  or  44.1  per  cent  were  females  and  256,932  or  55.9  per  cent  males. 
Of  the  8,000,503  persons  comprising  the  whole  industrial  population, 
1,558,339  or  19.5  were  females,  (a)  The  proportion  of  domestic- work- 
ing women  shows  practically  no  change  since  1882.  Over  half  of  the 
one-person  establishments  were  conducted  by  women,  while  the  women 
in  the  establishments  employing  assistants  nufubered  somewhat  over 
one-third  of  the  persons  employed. 

Of  peculiar  interest  is  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  domestic 
industries.  According  to  Weber  there  is  a  chain  of  domestic  indus- 
tries following  the  mountains  so  closely  that  there  is  no  range  in  cen- 
tral Germany  that  does  not  possess  its  domestic  industries.  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  countiy  are  the  Eulengebirge  and  Kiesen- 
gebirge  with  weaving;  connected  with  this  region  are  glass  makmg, 
weaving,  and  clock  making  in  the  hills  of  the  Lusatia  region.  Then 
come  the  Erzgebirge  with  toy  making,  fringe  and  lace  making, 
embroidery,  clock  making,  and  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 
Through  the  highlands  of  Thuringia  are  the  hardware  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  metal,  the  toy,  and  the  basket  weaving  industries.  In  the  ea-stern 
spur  are  hosiery  making  in  Apolda,  and  the  house  weaving  of  Eichs- 
feld  extending  to  the  Harz  I'egion.  In  like  manner  in  the  remaining 
mountain  districts  are  wooden  wares,  basket  wares,  toy  making,  leather 
goods,  watch-case  making,  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  embroidering 
with  pearls,  wood  carving,  cigar  making,  and  shoemaking.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  mountains  were  the  stronghold  of  the  domestic 
textile  industries,  the  number  of  domestic-working  persons  has  de- 
creased only  8,200  since  1882.  (h)  Where  the  textile  industry  has  been 
driven  out,  in  many  cases  other  industries  have  been  substitutetl,  such 
as  cigar,  clock,  and  shoe  mating. 

In  the  other  regions  there  has  also  been  a  clearly  marked  movement 
In  the  villages  (communities  with  a  population  of  2,000  to  5,000)  the 
proportion  of  domestic-working  pei"sons  to  the  total  population  has 
deci'eased  since  1882  from  29.1  to  20.0  per  1,000;  in  the  small  towns 
(population  5,000  to  20,000),  from  26.4  to  18.8  per  1.000;  in  the  towns 
(population  20,000  to  100,000),  from  22.1  to  14.9  per  1,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  large  cities  there  has  been  an  increase  fi"om  21.0  to 
21.9  per  1,000.  (c) 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  large  cities  has  increased 
and  that  the  growth  of  population  in  the  large  cities  has  been  abnor- 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  30*. 
frSchriften  desi  Vereins  fiir  Socialpolitik.     Volume  88,  page  27. 
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mallr  large,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  domestic-working  persons 
has  more  than  kept  pace  with  this  increase  means  that  there  has  been 
a  strong  movement  toward  the  large  cities  and  awaj'  from  the  small 
towns.  In  the  mountain  regions,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
main. The  regions  which  most  attract  the  domestic  system  are,  there- 
fore, the  very  thinly  populated  and  the  very  densely  populated 
regions  of  the  country.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  industries 
using  the  domestic-working  system  as  gathered  from  the  tables  pre- 
sented by  the  census  repoi-ts.  As  sketched  from  the  bare  figures  a 
rough  picture  of  these  industries  would  be  as  follows: 

In  1895  these  industries  were  composed  of  over  340,000  establish- 
ments employing  over  450,000  pereons,  or  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  population  of  the  Empire.  Since  1882  a  decrease  of  over 
11  per  cent  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  nearly  4  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  persons  has  occurred.  Of  the  house-working  per- 
sons nearly  43  per  cent  were  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  in 
which  group  practically  all  of  the  decreases  just  mentioned  have  taken 
place.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  population  under  discussion  was 
employed  in  the  five  groups  classed  as  clothing  and  cleaning,  wood  and 
cut  materials,  metal  working,  foods  and  drinks,  machinery  and  instru- 
ments. These  groups  in  nearly  every  case  showed  an  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  domestic-working  persons  employed  and  in  the  propor- 
tion which  those  persons  bore  to  the  total  persons  employed  in  those 
groups,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  textile 
industries,  there  was  a  tendency  to  an  increased  use  of  the  domestic 
system. 

In  the  total  number  of  domestic-working  establishments  there  is  a 
decrease,  but  as  this  decrease  has  come  from  the  one-person  establish- 
ments, we  may  say  that,  excluding  the  textile  industries,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  economically  stronger  productive  units. 
There  is  also  a  movement  toward  the  large  towns. 

To  sum  up,  the  thirteen  years  between  the  census  dates  have  shown 
that  in  nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  domestic-working  population,  those 
engaged  in  the  textile  group  of  industries,  there  is  a  general  decrease 
in  both  absolute  and  relative  impoitance,  while  in  the  five  groups 
mentioned,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  domestic- 
working  population,  there  is  a  clear  increase  in  absolute  and  relative 
importance.  But  that  the  figures  alone  will  give  a  trustworthy  picture 
of  the  system  can  not  be  maintained.  The  figures  themselves  are 
incomplete,  both  in  regard  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  present  and 
in  that  they  give  only  a  part  of  what  must  be  known  in  order  to  form 
an  approximately  clear  picture  of  the  domestic  system  of  industry. 

The  census  returns  give  us  only  the  quantitative  relations  of  the 
domestic-working  industries.  We  must  seek  other  sources  for  infor- 
mation   in    regard   to  the  character  of  the  workmen,  the  quality 
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of  work  turned  out,  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed, and  similar  questions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  a  census 
investigation. 

The  reports  of  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  on  these  subjects  do  not 
show  a  unifoiin  state  of  afifairs  in  all  of  the  domestic  industries.  In 
the  majority  of  the  textile  establishments,  especially  in  weaving, 
the  persons  engaged  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  factory  employ- 
ees. In  the  garment-making  industries  the  majority  of  the  persons 
employed  have  cheapness  as  their  only  recommendation;  and  natur- 
ally, the  tendency  to  depress  wages  finds  full  scope.  On  the  other 
hand,  workers  possessing  even  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  are  in  con- 
tinual demand  (a)  and  secure  incomes  which  compare  favorably  with 
those  earned  by  workers  under  the  other  forms  of  production.  With 
the  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in  some  of  these  industries,  where  anyone 
after  a  half -hour's  pi-actice  can  perform  all  the  operations  almost  as  well 
as  those  engaged  in  the  industry  for  years,  only  this  worst  of  conditions 
may  be  expected.  From  this  lowest  claiss  of  workers  is  found  an 
ascending  scale  rising  up  to  what  may  be  termed  the  6\ite  of  the  domes- 
tic workers,  such  as  the  makers  of  musical  instruments  in  various  pai*ts 
of  Saxony  or  the  cutlers  of  Solingen.  The  better  situated  workere 
are  by  no  means  few  in  number,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
definite  statements  as  to  their  numbers.  They  ai'e  found  in  cei'tain 
parts  of  the  textile,  the  gaiment-making,  and  the  cigar-making  trades; 
where  a  certain  amount  of  skill  or  taste  is  required,  these  workers  have 
found  themselves  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  stronger  capi- 
talistic form  of  production. 

Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out 
by  the  domestic  sj'stem,  no  general  statement  can  be  made,  though 
Weber's  claim  (J)  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced  under  this  sys- 
tem is  inferior  to  the  factoiy-produced  goods  has  much  in  its  favor; 
he  ignores,  however,  such  classes  as  embroidering,  lace  making, 
musical  instruments,  and  cutlery,  where  long  experience  ha:^  shown 
that  the  wares  are  of  high  quality. 

In  respect  to  the  other  conditions  existing  in  the  domestic  industries, 
the  reports  seem  strikingly  familiar;  the  evils  connected  with  over- 
crowding in  dwellings,  excessively  long  hours  of  labor,  unwarranted 
deductions  from  wages  already  too  low,  employment  of  women  and 
children  under  unwholesome  conditions,  all  read  like  the  reports  on 
the  sweating  system  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  other  large  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  recital  of  the  facts  has  come  the 
demand  that  the  whole  system  be  abolished.  The  Social  Democratic 
party  has  been  especially  energetic  in  demanding  prohibitive  legisla- 
tion against  this  form  of  production,  and  in  harmony  with  this  view 

(1  Schriften  dee  Vereine  f iir  Socialpolitik.     Volume  88,  page  69. 
blbid.,  page  24. 
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are  many  of  the  writers  upon  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  Weber  and 
Brentano.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  view  represented  by  Philippo- 
vich,  who  recognizes  the  many  evils  existing  in  the  domestic  indus- 
tries, but  who  can  not  see  the  way  clear  to  a  prohibition  of  work  in 
the  home,  and  seeks  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  through  an  extension 
of  legislation  similar  to  the  factory  legislation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  stringent  sanitary  inspection  of  dwellings.  This  more  moderate 
view  is  in  harmony  with  the  experience  gained  from  the  past  history 
of  industrial  regulation.  There  are  certain  industries  where  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale  is  not  possible;  where  interruptions  to  production 
are  frequent;  where  machinery  can  not  be  extensively  employed,  and 
where  the  product  itself  can  never  count  upon  a  large  number  of 
consumers,  (a)  In  such  industries  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
using  the  domestic  system,  and  where  there  is  present  a  large  population 
which  is  in  need  of  a  subsidiary  source  of  income,  suchas  the  small 
farmers  in  the  thinly  populated  districts  and  the  vast  number  of  women 
in  the  large  cities,  there  the  conditions  are  present  which  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  system  will  continue  to  be  used  for  many  years  to  come. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  two  weaker  systems  of 
production,  the  hand-working  and  the  domestic  systems,  have  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  factory  in  Germany,  we  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing result:  The  two  weaker  systems  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
positions  in  great  part;  the  hand-working  system,  on  the  whole,  has 
not  decreased  in  numbers;  the  domestic  system  has  decreased  in  the 
textile  industries,  it  has  increased  in  the  other  industries  where  it  is 
represented,  and  it  tends  for  the  most  part  to  an  increased  influence. 
The  tendency  of  both  forms  is  toward  the  use  of  a  larger  establish- 
ment. The  domestic  form  is  moving  to  the  very  thinly  populated  dis 
tricts  and  to  the  large  cities,  while  the  hand-working  form  is  settling 
in  the  regions  between  these  two  extremes. 

Such  conclusions,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  Dased  wholly  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  only  criterion  afforded  by  the  cen- 
sus by  which  we  can  compare  the  various  forms.  It  has  been  explained 
how  imperfect  is  this  standard,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  number  of  persons  in  the  factory  system  is  accompanied  by 
a  still  greater  increase  in  the  mechanical  aids  to  production,  the  con- 
clusions given  above  may  not  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  though  the  influence  of  these  two  forms  of  pro- 
duction on  the  total  output  is  not  so  great  as  the  figures  might  indi- 
cate, yet  they  are  still  earnest  competitors  in  the  field  of  production, 
and  the  time  of  their  complete  absorption  by  the  factory  is  still  far 
distant,  if  it  is  ever  to  take  place. 

a  W.  RoBcher,  Ansicbten  der  Volkswirtscbaft.    Volume  2,  page  loO. 
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The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  small  producer  arises  from 
the  influence  which  the  technique  of  production  exerts  on  the  structure 
of  society.  The  noncapitalistic  forms  of  industry  produced  social 
classes  in  which  the  "captains  of  industry"  were  accompanied  by  but 
small  groups  of  workmen;  the  distance  between  the  leader  and  his 
dependents  was  not  great  and  was  continually  being  passed  over.  The 
capitalistic  forms  have  increased  this  gap,  have  caused  the  separation 
of  producers  into  large  masses  of  dependents  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a 
small  group  of  leaders  on  the  other,  and  have  introduced  an  almost 
military  discipline  into  economic  life.  This  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
many  influences  which  events  in  the  world  of  mechanics  have  had  on 
the  structure  of  society  and  which  form  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  of  economic  history. 
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Modem  industrialism  rests  on  machinery;  the  use  of  machinery 
entails  frequent  injury  upon  the  workman.  These  two  statements 
explain  the  prominence  in  all  manufacturing  communities  of  the 
problem  of  industrial  accidents.  The  question  of  providing  for 
injuries  sustained  by  workingmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
has  in  one  form  or  another  occupied  the  attention  of  legislatures  of 
all  industrial  States.  In  America  discussion  has  heretofore  turned 
upon  the  enactment  of  laws  designed  either  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
accident,  like  the  factory  laws  requiring  the  guarding  of  machinery, 
the  automatic  car-coupler  law,  etc.,.  or  to  enforce  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  themselves  or  their  agents.  Such  employers'  liability  laws,  modi- 
fying the  common-law  rules  or  principles  as  to  negligence,  have  been 
enacted  in  25  or  more  States  (5);  while  Europe  and  Australia,  finding 
liability  laws  inadequate  for  the  support  of  maimed  laborers  and  their 
families,  have  gone  further  than  the  United  States  and  made  the 
employer  responsible  for  all  accidents  to  his  employees,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  injuries  caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  victim 
himself.     While  the  expense  of  supporting  the  crippled  employees 

a  Sources. — Aside  from  the  text  of  the  statutes  in  official  publications  of  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  the  best  source  is  the  admirable  series  of  monographs  by  Dr. 
Zacher,  of  the  German  imperial  insurance  bureau,  IHeArbeiterverittcherungimAuilande, 
in  which  he  has  reproduced  the  acts  in  the  original  text  and  also  in  a  German  transla- 
tion. French  versions  of  the  texts  may  be  found  in  the  quarterly  bulletin  issued  by 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  Congr^  International  des  Accidents  du  Travail  et  des 
AsBorancee  Sociales,  in  M.  Bellom's  Lois  d'Atsurance  ouiriire  d,  I'Etranger,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  statutes  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Legitlalion  du 
ThtraU,  begun  in  1897  by  the  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor.  English  translations  of  these 
acts  must  be  sought  in  scattered  publications;  the  original  German  law  was  translated 
for  John  Graham  Brooks's  report  in  1893  (Fourth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor) ;  all  other  laws,  down  to  1900,  were  translated  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Keport  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1899).  The  more  recent  laws 
have,  nowhere  been  translated  in  their  entirety ;  but  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
Dutch  act  of  1901  was  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  34, 
May,  1901,  and  summaries  of  the  salient  features  of  the  other  acts  may  be  found  in 
the  monthly  Labor  Gazette,  published  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

6  Present  Status  of  Employers'  Liability  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  No.  31, 
November,  1900. 
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devolves  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  employer,  it  is  ultimately  borne 
by  the  community  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  for  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  factories.  In  order  that  the  employer  may  thus  shift 
to  the  consumer  the  expense  of  indemnifying  his  injured  working  . 
people,  he  must  be  able  definitely  to  calculate  that  expense  and  reckon 
it  among  his  regular  and  usual  expenses  of  production,  just  as  he  does 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  inanimate  machinery  and  the  risks  of  loss  by 
fire,  etc.  Hence  these  foreign  statutes  prescribe  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  varying  degrees  of  disablement  as  well  as  for 
death,  and  they  are  therefore  called  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

Some  sixteen  countries  or  States  have  thus  far  enacted  such  laws,  but 
three  of  them  are  omitted  from  the  accompanying  tabular  summary  on 
account  of  their  narrow  scope.  Thus  the  Roumanian  act  of  1S95  applies 
only  to  mines,  the  Grecian  act  of  1901  to  mines  and  smelting  works, 
and  the  Russian  act  of  the  same  year  only  to  government  mines.  But 
this  legislation  does  not  have  universal  application  even  in  the  thirteen 
countries  listed  in  the  table.  It  is  usualU'  restricted  to  the  more  dan- 
gerous employment,  like  mines,  quarries,  railways  and  transportation 
sei'vice  by  land  or  water,  building  construction  and  engineering  work, 
and  factories  using  power  machinery  or  employing  more  than  a  stated 
number  (say  5)  of  workmen.  The  German  law,  the  pioneer  act,  is 
probably  the  broadest  of  anj',  having  been  successivelj'  extended  to  all 
callings  except  the  small  handicraftsmen,  store  clerks,  and  domestic 
servants.  It  was  entirely  revised  and  the  scale  of  compensation  broad- 
ened by  the  act  of  June  30,  1900,  upon  which  the  entries  in  the  table 
are  based. 

In  some  respects  the  Swiss  acts  of  1881  and  1887  might  be  deemed 
worthy  of  inclusion  here,  for  they  provide  for  the  indemnification  of 
as  manj-  accidents  as  do  the  acts  of  Finland  and  Spain;  but  they  do 
not  establish  any  fixed  scale  of  compensation  for  the  different  injuries, 
and  for  that  reason  are  omitted. 

The  establishment  of  a  definite  scale  of  compensation  enables  the 
employer  to  insure  himself  against  his  liabilities  with  comparative 
ease.  Many  States  assume  that  employers  will  for  their  own  protec- 
tion insure  their  employees  against  accident  and  have  not  made  insur- 
ance compulsory.  But  other  countries,  fearing  lest  the  voluntary 
bankruptcy  of  the  employer  or  a  failure  in  business  may  deprive  injured 
workmen  of  their  just  compensation,  have  made  such  insurance  obliga- 
tory upon  all  employers  carrying  on  enterprises  specified  in  the  law. 
Great  Britain  {a)  and  its  colonies,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Spain 
leave  the  employer  free  to  take  out  insurance  or  not,  although  they 
usually  grant  an  injured  employee  a  lien  of  some  kind  upon  the  pro- 
prietor's property.    Among  the  countries  that  require  insurance,  one 

a  See  The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  its  Operation,  Bulletin  No.  31. 
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When 
enacted. 

When  in 
force. 

Scope:   All  bodily  Injuries  sus- 
tained by  employees  as  an  inci- 
dent of  their  work   must  be 
compensated,  except— 

Country. 

Insurar 
voluntar 
obligate 

Germany 

July  6,1884 

Dec.  28, 1887 
July  23, 1894 

UtT.  6,1895 

Aug.  6,1897 
C) 

Jan.  7,1898 
Mar.  17,1898 

Apr.    9,1898 

Jan.  39,1900 

Oct.  18,1900 
Dec.  5,1900 

Jan.  2,1901 

Apr.  24, 1901 

Oct.,18a5(re- 
vised  June 
30,1900). 

Nov.,     1889 
July  1,1896 

Jan.  1,1896 

July  1,1898 
W 

Jan.  16,1899 
Oct     1,1898 

July    1,1899 

Accidents  cauwsd  by  victim  will- 
fully or  while  engaged   in  a 
criminal  offense. 

Obligate] 

...  .do 

Accidents  caused  by  victim  will- 
fully {med  Fortaet). 

Accidents  caused  by  willful  act 
or  gross  negligence  of  victim, 
willfully    by  another   person  ■ 
than  the  one  intrusted  with 
superintendence  of  work,  and 
by  superior  force  (rf  major)  or 
not  connected  with   circum- 
stances of  work. 

Accidents  "attributable  to  the 
serious  and  willful  misconduct 
of  victim." 

Accidents  caused  by  willful  act 
or  gross  negligence  of  victim 

tomhed). 

Employer  or  insurance  company 
liable  may  proceed  by  criminal 
action  to  secure  reimbursement 
from  an  injured  workman  who 
has  caused  the  accident  by  will- 
ful misconduct. 

Accidents  caused  by  willful  act 
of  victim.    The  court  may  re- 
duce the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion upon  proof  that  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  the  victim's 
culpable  negligence  (/aute  <n- 
aeutable). 

Accidents  caused  by  vis  major 

Accidents  "  proved  to  be  directly 
attributable  to  serious  and  will- 
ful misconduct  of  worker." 

Accidents  '■  attributable  to  seri- 
ous and  willful  misconduct  of 
victim." 

Accidents  caused  by  willful  actof 
victim.    If  due  to  his  intoxica- 
tion, he  receives  only  one-half 
usual  allowance,  and  hla  heirs 
or  dependents  nothing. 

Accidents  caused  by  wulful  act 
or  gross  negligence  of  victim, 
or  by  willful  act  of  third  person 
not  exercising  authority. 

do.. 

Finland 

-do   . 

Great  Britain 

Volunta 
do.. 

luly 

Obligate 

Spain 

do 

South  Australia  .. 

do 

Holland 

Obligate 

oDuring  first  13  weeks  Hiokne-">s  insurance  funds  (to  which  workmen  make  two-thirdi 
6  The  sickness  insurance  fntids  (supported  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  by  workm 
c  If  victim  was  not  insured  in  a  Biokness  insurance  associatiim,  etaplover  has  to  pav 
dThe  British  act  was  extended  to  agriculture  in  1900.    eThe  employer  has  the  optio 
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t»nof  ipnds  various  schemes  of  insurance.  Nonvay,  for  example,  has  estab- 
ished  a  government  insurance  office  and  given  it  a  monopoly,  while 
Jermany  has  simply  provided  for  the  formation,  under  government 
upervision,  of  employers'  mutual  insurance  associations  in  the  several 
odustries,  and  each  of  these  associations  or  corporations  is  responsible 
Dr  the  compensation  of  workmen  injured  in  its  particular  industry. 
Most  countries  that  make  insurance  obligatory  also  provide  that 
idemnities  to  workmen  shall  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  pension  rather 
lan  in  a  lump  sum.  Hence  this  pension  is  usually  expressed  as  a 
ercentage  of  the  victim's  average  wages.  Even  those  countries  which 
Iscard  the  pension  system  usuallj'  provide  safeguards  for  the  invest- 
lent  of  the  indemnity.  To  reproduce  in  the  table  such  provisions 
nd  other  details  of  this  legislation  is,  of  course,  impracticable. 


Insunni 
>liinlar) 
,blig«tor 


ib!i«»l»i 

...do. 
...do- 


...<io- 
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....*)■• 
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WOBEDTG  OF  COMFULSOBY   COKCILIATIOK   AITD    ABBITBJLTIOH 
LAWS  IS  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  TICTOBIA. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  Comptd- 
sory  Conciliation  and  Arhitratloti  Laws.  1901.  42  pp.  Legislative 
Assembly,  New  South  Wales. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  1901  into  the 
operations  of  the  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  in  Kew 
Zealand  and  the  States  of  Australia,  including  also  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  factories  and  shop  acts  of  Victoria.  A  compulsory 
arbitration  law,  similar  to  the  New  Zealand  law,  having  been  brought 
before  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  for  enactment,  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Backhouse,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  visit  the  States  where  such 
laws  were  in  force  and  make  a  personal  investigation  and  report  upon 
their  workings.  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  were  visited  and  many 
persons  were  interviewed,  especially  in  New  Zealand,  the  aim  being  to 
get  the  opinions  of  representative  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  would 
be  at  all  likely,  from  their  positions,  to  be  able  to  give  information. 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  goes  quite  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
working  of  the  laws,  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  only  the 
conclusions  upon  the  more  important  points.  Following  this  report 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  enacted  a  law,  which  is  printed  in 
full  on  pages  561  to  574  of  this  Bulletin.  The  New  Zealand  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commissioner  was  the  act  of 
1900,  which  came  into  force  on  October  20,  1900.  It  differs  in  some 
details  from  the  earlier  acts  which  have  been  printed  in  Bulletin  33. 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  regard  to  New  Zealand  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

BOARDS  OF  CONCUJATION. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  boards  have  not  realized  the 
hopes  which  were  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  act  that  they  would 
do  the  major  portion  of  the  work.  Out  of  109  cases  dealt  witt  by  the 
boards  up  to  the  80th  June,  1900, 73  have  gone  on  to  the  court.  1" here 
is  no  doiibt  that  valuable  time  is  lost  by  suitors  before  the  conciliation 
board  when  there  is  an  expressed  determination  by  one  party  or  the 
other  not  to  take  notice  of  the  board's  recommendation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  but  to  proceed  to  the  arbitration  court  for  the  sake  of  the 
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power  to  bind  possessed  by  the  court  and  not  by  the  board.  With 
regard  to  certain  members  of  some  boards,  charges  are  made  of  a 
macb  graver  character.  It  is  said,  with  truth  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  membei-s  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fomenting  disputes — dis- 
putes which  they  subsequently  have  to  consider — between  employers 
and  employees,  and  that  the  vicious  system  of  payment  by  fees  for 
each  sitting  is  partly  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  of 
proceedings.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  some  members  entirely  fail  to 
properly  appreciate  their  function  and  become  partisans  out  and  out, 
rendering  their  boards  boards  of  irritation,  rather  than  conciliation. 
The  result  of  tixis  is,  that  when  a  reference  has  to  be  made  from  these 
boards  to  the  court,  the  parties  come  to  it  more  antagonistic  than  they 
were  when  the  dispute  arose. 

While  these  complaints  are  made,  justly,  I  believe,  the  boards,  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  done  much  good  work,  and  in  some  cases  thev  are  held 
in  the  highest  repute.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  tne  boards 
to  realize  Mr.  Reeves's  idea  that  they  would  settle  90  per  cent  of  the 
disputes  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  objection  shown  by  employers  to 
the  canring  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  They  are  ready  enough 
to  complain  of  certain  appointments;  but  they  will  not  themselves  take 
the  trouble  to  select  their  own  representatives,  and  so  to  make  some 
of  the  appointments  objected  to  unnecessary.  A  large  number  of 
employers  have  not  formed  unions  under  the  act,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  an  election.  Another  cause  of  the  partial 
want  of  success  of  the  boai'ds  is  the  holding  of  the  office  of  chairman 
by  men  by  neither  temperament  nor  training  fit  for  the  position. 
Another  reason,  to  my  mind,  of  the  failure  to  conciliate  is  the  proce- 
dure which  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  generally  the  same  as  tnat  of 
the  court.  The  party  making  the  claim  is  asked  to  prove  his  case, 
which  the  other  side  is  then  called  on  to  answer.  This  method  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  the  best,  and  from  its  nature  is  likely  to  make 
each  side  more  aggressive.  If  the  matters  in  dispute  were  quietly 
talked  over  in  an  orderly  way — it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
chairman  should  have  all  the  powers  of  the  court  as  to  keeping  order, 
and  should  see  that  every  one  is  treated  with  due  courtesy,  and  gener- 
ally, that  the  proceedings  are  properly  and  decently  conaucted — the 
points  of  difference  would  be  got  at,  and  on  these  the  board  could  itself 
call  evidence. 

While  these  objections  can  be  made  to  the  boards  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  really 
considered  the  question  is  in  favor  of  their  abolition,  if  their  constitu- 
tion and  method  are  not  altered,  1  think  a  large  number  of  those 
interested  would  preserve  the  principle  of  conciliation  before  proceed- 
ing to  compulsion. 

THB  0OT7KT  OP  ABBITBATION. 

Generally  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  esj)ressed  with  the  constitution 
of  this  court,  its  proceedings,  and  its  decisions.  Some  of  its  awards 
in  certain  particulars  are  found  fault  with;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  in- 
sufficient information  before  it,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  court's  fail- 
ing to  appreciate  or  not  endeavoring  to  solve  the  difficult  questions 
Eut  to  it.  It  was  suggested  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  two  mem- 
ers,  representing  the  one  the  employers  and  the  other  the  employees, 
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should  be  longer,  so  that  they  might  be  more  independent.  Many,  in 
a  limitation  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  court,  see  a 
possibility  of  so  making  the  appointments  that  the  court  may  be  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  government  for  the  time  being.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  experts  in  the  particular 
industry  to  sit  in  the  court  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  boards.  The 
functions  of  the  two  tribunals  are  distinct.  In  the  case  of  the  boards 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  had  special  knowledge  would  facil- 
itate conciliation.  The  representative  members  of  the  court,  it  may 
be  assumed,  will  always  be  men  with  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
different  industries,  and  their  experience  will  make  them  very  soon 
experts  to  some  extent  in  all  industries. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  in  any  way  that  the  court  does  not  attempt 
to  conciliate;  it  is  always  most  zealous  in  doing  so,  and  frequently 
brings  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  unusual 
for  tne  president  at  their  request  to  meet  the  parties  in  conference 
privately.  There  is  one  matter  about  which  both  sides  ai-e  very 
emphatic,  viz,  the  necessity  of  having  a  supreme  court  judge  as  pres- 
ident of  the  court.  No  one,  not  even  one  having  the  status  of  a  judge, 
no  matter  from  what  walk  of  life  he  came — no  judge  appointed  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  act — would  be  acceptable.  The  head  of  the 
court  must  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  actually  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  that  court.  While,  no  doubt,  the  judges  appreciate  this 
expression  of  confidence  in  them,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  would  like 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  act,  thinking 
that  it  involves  them  in  matters  in  which  it  would  be  much  better 
they  should  not  be  concerned.    The  court  has  a  wider  jurisdiction  and 

freater  powers  than  perhaps  any  court  ift  the  British  dominions, 
rom  it  there  is  practically  no  appeal  as  the  jurisdiction  is  so  far- 
reaching,  and  as  long  as  it  acts  within  its  iurikliction  no  court  can 
restrain  it.  It  hears  cases  in  any  way  which  it  prefers  as  it  b  not 
bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence;  and  it  interprets  its  own 
awards  and  fixes  the  penalty  for  any  breach.  Great  are  its  powers 
and  equally  great  are  its  responsibilities,  for  on  it  really  depends  the 
successful  working  of  the  act.  As  long  as  the  court  recognizes  its 
duties  to  both  sides  and  wisely  exercises  its  wide  powers,  it  will  satisfy 
the  people;  but  once  it  fails  in  doing  either  it  will  be  looked  on  as 
worse  than  useless.  So  far,  under  comparatively  easy  conditions,  it 
has  succeeded  in  realizing  the  hopes  of  its  founder. 

AWARDS  AND  THXIB  EMTOBOEMBirr. 

So  far,  with  one  exception,  applications  for  enforcement  have  all 
been  against  employers.  Up  to  June,  1900,  in  all  about  a  dozen  had 
been  made,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  held  to  be  no  jurisdiction; 
some  few  were  dismissed,  and  in  the  remainder  penalties,  in  one  case 
amounting  to  £25  [$121.66J,  were  imposed;  in  no  case  has  there  been 
any  wide-spread  defiance  of  the  decision.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
enforce  the  awards  aniinst  the  men,  and  it  came  to  a  question  of  pay- 
ment by  individuals,  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  members  of  t&e 
unions  would  be  quite  equal  to  paying  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
and  if  a  deposit  were  a  condition  precedent  to  a  right  to  a  reference,  that 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  deposit.  If  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  men  on  either  aide  openly  defied  the  court  it  is  difficult  to  saj 
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what  would  happen,  and  it  mieht  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them. 
The  same  might  he  said  if  any  Targe  body  of  individuals  took  excep- 
tion to  any  particular  legislation  and  acted  in  concert  to  frustrate  its 
objects.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  no  such 
case  has  arisen  in  New  Zealand. 

THX  PBODUCrriON  OF  BOOKS. 

The  boards  have  no  power  to  call  for  books,  but  the  court  has. 
This  power  was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  serious  objection  by  any 
employer  to  whom  I  spoke.  It  was  recognized  that  they  would  l>e 
asked  for  only  when  they  were  necessary,  and  that  the  power  merely 
extended  the  liability  under  which  persons  now  are. 

AFPEABANC£  OF  THE  FAXITIES  BT  ATTOBNET. 

Unless  all  consent  the  parties  can  not  appear  by  barrister  or  solici- 
tor before  the  boards  or  court.  Rarely  is  the  consent  given,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  not  allowed.  As  far  as  I  saw,  their  interests 
did  not  suffer.  The  cases  which  I  heard  were  ably  conducted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  both  sides.  All  the  points  were  clearly  brought  out, 
and  sufficient  material  provided  for  the  court  to  come  to  an  equitable 
decision. 

THE  EFFECT  XTFON  CAFITAIi  AND  INDXTSTBT. 

Generally,  I  should  say  that  my  investigations  showed  that,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  industries  have  not  been  hampered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  To  attempt  to  decide  whether  capital  under 
other  conditions  would  have  been  invested  in  particular  industries  is 
to  undertake  a  task  which  has  merely  to  be  mentioned  to  show  its 
impossibility.  No  doubt  general  statements  were  made  that  this 
abstention  had  been  practicwi,  but  I  found  it  more  than  difficult  to  ^et 
specific  instances.  Any  cases  which  were  mentioned,  on  investigation 
hardly  bore  out  the  view  put  forward. 

It  was  stated  to  me  that  in  some  cases  small  industries  had  been 
closed,  the  proprietors  of  which  paid  lower  than  the  market  rates  of 
wages.  Evasion  of  the  awards  is  still  possible,  but  under  the  present 
conditions  of  the  labor  market  there  is  I  think  very  little.  1  was 
unable  to  meet  with  any  of  the  people  alluded  to,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  act  has  affected  them.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  this  is 
one  of  the  ^eatest  benefits  from  it. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of  all  the  awards,  the  time 
at  my  disposal  being  too  short,  but  in  the  principal  industries  affected 
I  made  it  my  business  to  see  in  what  state  they  are.  The  building 
trades  are  a  very  fair  indicator  of  the  general  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity, and  in  New  Zealand  they  have  been  as  much  involved  in  dis- 
putes since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  any 
other  industry,  if  not  more  involved.  Generally  the  effect  of  the 
awards  has  been  in  favor  of  the  men,  granting  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  and  other  benefits.  Certainly  no  one  can  say  that  up  to  the 
present  the  contractors  have  suffered.  Building  appears  to  be  going 
on  everywhere,  and  there  seems  to  be  more  work  than  the  men  are 
able  to  do. 

[In  the  boot  trade]  there  has  not  been  the  advance  which  one  would 
have  expected  from  the  general  expansion  in  other  industries.    My 
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conclusion  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  indnstiry  is  worked 
are  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  protection  given  to  it,  it  is  not  able 
to  hold  its  own  with  foreign  competition.  In  the  case  of  this  industry 
it  seems  that  awards  have  Seen  made  which  its  conditions  do  not  justify. 

EFFSOT  TTPON  THE  QEXTEKAL  FTTBUO. 

The  effect  of  the  working  of  the  act  has  been  undoubtedly  to  make 
the  public  pay  generally  more  for  the  products  of  an  industry  which 
has  been  regulated  by  a  board  or  the  court,  when  the  tariff  is  high 
enough,  or  other  conditions  occur  to  prevent  foreign  competition.  In 
the  boot  trade,  the  conditions  imposed  are  such  that  outside  producers 
are  able  to  leap  the  tariff  fence,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives said  to  me:  "If  the  present  duties  are  done  away  with  the 
act  may  as  well  be  repealed  as  far  as  raising  wages  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  is  concerned."  The  coal-mme  owners  agreed  upon  an 
advance  in  price  when  the  cost  of  hewing  was  raised,  and  the  flour 
millers  acted  similarly.  Building  has  become  more  expensive,  and  in 
this  trade  the  contractors  at  first  made  very  little  opposition  to  the 
claims  for  advance  in  wages,  secui^e  as  they  considered  themselves  in 
the  ability  to  pass  on  the  extra  cost  of  construction  to  those  who 
required  their  services.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tendency  of  the  awards  is  likely  to  narrow  the  scope  or  their  business, 
and  they  are  making  efforts  to  oppose  more  effectually  the  demands  of 
the  men.    Cost  of  living,  particuurly  rent,  is  becoming  dearer. 

BUOOESTIONS  AS  TO  AlCENSKENTS. 

It  was  suggested  that  before  there  could  be  a  reference  there  should 
be  a  ballot  taken  of  all  the  men — nonunionist  as  well  as  unionist— in 
the  trade.  The  court  has  power  to  award  costs,  but  this  is  not  looked 
on  as  sufficient  to  prevent  unnecessary  references.  The  agitator  is  a 
person  bitterly  complained  of.  It  is  said,  and  there  is  truth  in  the 
astjertion,  that  he  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  boards  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  frequently  appears  where  relations  are  satisfactory, 
and  takes  care  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Mr.  Justice  iikiwards,  who  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  court 
is  of  opinion  that  it  should  have  power  to  reconsider  its  decisions,  and 
that  either  party  should  have  a  right  to  apply  ex  parte  for  a  rehearing, 
and  if  sufficient  ground  is  shown  that  the  matter  should  be  reopened, 
all  parties  then  being  represented.  In  this  way  the  possibility  of 
injustice  being  done  woula  be  minimized. 

Provision  is  generally  made  in  the  awards  that  an  advance  of  wages 
does  not  apply  to  existing  contracts,  but  many,  particularly  builders, 
complain  that  notwithstanding  this  they  are  placea  in  a  difficulty,  as  if  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  is^id  outside  these  contracts  it  is  difficult  to  get 
workmen  for  them,  and  they  contend  that  there,  should  be  a  lapse  or  a 
reasonable  interval  before  an  award  comes-'lnto^orce.  An  important 
demand  made  was  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  work  of 
seeing  that  the  awards  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  the  factory 
inspectors  should  be  given  powers  with  that  object  It  is  said  with 
truth  that  the  men  are  loth  to  become  informers,  there  being  a  natural 
reluctance  to  take  up  the  position;  and  that  further  those  who  do 
make  complaint  are  likely  to  be  told  their  services  are  no  longer 
required. 
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HAVB  DISPUTES  INCBEASEDP 

Undoubtedly  diflferences  have  increased:  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would  when  means  are  provided 
for  dealing  with  disputes  other  than  the  extreme  step  of  "striking  "  or 
"  locking  out."  Many  diflferences  are  made  public,  and  the  act  is  set 
in  motion  to  adiust  them,  which  under  the  old  state  of  things  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  taking  of  either  of  the  measures 
referred  to.  Mr.  Macgregor  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  the 
act  is  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  contemplated  by  its 
framer.  It  goes  far  beyond  settling  disputes  in  which  but  for  its  pro- 
visions there  would  have  been  strikes.  It  is  used  as  a  means  of  fixing 
the  wages  and  general  conditions  of  labor  in  many  industries,  and, 
without  doubt,  will  eventually  be  so  used  in  all.  While  the  legitimate 
increase  can  be  underetood  and  justified,  there  have  been  many  cases 
which  ought  not  to  have  arisen  at  all.  There  would  certainlj"^  appear 
to  be  a  recognition  that  the  act  had  been  too  freely  used;  but  while 
there  has  been  this  strife,  I  certainly  saw  none  of  that  bitteraess  which 
is  generally  engendered  by  a  strike  even  on  a  small  scale.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  tne  things  which  struck  me  was  the  excellent  relations 
which  existed  between  employere  and  employees. 

SFFBOT  UPON  QUANTITY  OF  WOKE  DONE. 

Some  general  complaints  were  made  to  me  that  the  effect  of  union- 
ism— as  unionism  is  encouraged  by  the  act,  this  matter  is  pertinent  to 
my  inquiry — was  to  level  down  i-ather  than  up  the  work  of  individual 
men,  and  two  specific  instances  were  given  me,  one  where  it  was 
admitted,  and  the  other  where  it  was  probable  that  the  quantity  of 
work  done  was  purposely  restricted. 

STBIEES  UNDEB  THE  ACT. 

Extravagance  of  expression  is  calculated  to  have  the  effect  of  rather 
weakening  than  strengthening  belief  in  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  act  New  Zealand  has  not  been  free  from  strikes  since  1894; 
there  have  been  several.  Mone  of  these  have  been  of  any  great  mag- 
nitude, although  I  understand  one  caused  a  loss  to  the  company 
[employer]  of  at  least  £2,000  [$9,733].  As  long  as  labor  is  not  asso- 
ciated there  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent  strikes,  and  where  labor  is 
associated,  the  provisions  of  the  act  providing  a  penalty  against  strik- 
ing or  locking  out  only  apply  where  an  industrial  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  board.  A  very  large  number  of  employees,  notwith- 
standing the  privileges  given  tne  unions,  are  not  yet  associated,  and  it 
will  be  easily  underetood  how  what  has  happened  has  occurred.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  act  makes  no  attempt  to  insist 
on  an  employer  s  car^ingon  his  business,  oron  a  man's  worlcing  under 
a  condition  which  he  objects  to.  All  it  says  is  that  where  a  l^ard  or 
the  court  has  interfered,  the  business,  if  carried  on  at  all,  shall  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  manner  prescribed;  if  the  workman  works,  he  shall  work 
under  the  conditions  laid  down.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  strike 
in  detailj  nothing  which  will  preclude  a  man  from  asking  for  his  time 
and  leaving. 
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SUMKASY  OF  OONOLVBIONB. 

Although  I  have  gone  fully  into  matters  in  which  the  act  appears 
to  be  defective,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  known  that 
the  result  of  my  observations  is  that  the  act  has  so  far,  notwithstand- 
ing its  faults,  been  productive  of  good.  1  have  emphasized  what  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  its  weaknesses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided 
should  similar  legislation  be  enacted  here.  The  act  has  prevented 
strikes  of  any  magnitude,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  brought  about  a 
better  relation  between  employers  and  employees  than  would  exist  if 
there  were  no  act.  It  has  enabled  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  other 
conditions  favorable  to  the  workmen,  which  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  colony  they  are  entitled  to.  to  be  settled  without  that  friction 
and  bitterness  of  feeling  which  otnerwise  might  have  existed;  it  has 
enabled  employers,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  know  with  certaintv  the  con- 
ditions of  production,  and  therefore  to  make  contracts  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  be  able  to  fulfill  them;  and  indirectly  it  has 
tended  to  a  more  harmonious  feeling  among  the  people  generally, 
which  must  have  worked  for  the  weal  of  the  colony.  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  employers  of  labor  whom  1  interviewed  were  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  the  act.  One  only  did  I  meet  who  said  out  and 
out,  "I  would  rather  repeal  it  and  have  a  straight  stand-up  fight," 
while  another  was  doubtful  whether  the  present  condition  was  better 
than  the  preexisting.  The  first,  in  a  letter,  has  since  considerably 
modified  his  statement. 

The  awards  generally  have  been  in  favor  of  the  workers,  and  it  is 
therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  unionists  to  a  man  believe  in 
the  act,  and  the  nonunionists,  as  far  as  my  obsei"vation  goes,  find  no 
fault  with  it. 

I  found,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  none  of  that  opposition  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  wnich  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  This  necessarily  has  relieved  me  of  making  more  refer- 
ence to  the  workers'  side  of  the  question  than  I  have  done. 

But  while  the  effects  of  the  act  so  far  are  good,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  it  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  it  is  a  measure  which 
will  provide  for  the  solution  of  all  labor  troubles.  Since  it  came  into 
operation  in  New  Zealand,  everything  has  been  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  the  emoluments  and  of  an  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
labor,  and  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  wages  would 
have  risen  if  there  had  been  no  act.  New  Zealand,  since  the  act  has 
been  in  force  (the  original  act  was  passed  in  1894,  but  the  first  case 
under  it  did  not  arise  until  the  middle  of  1896),  has  been  advancing  on 
an  ever-increasing  wave  of  prosperity,  and  thftt  prosperity  has  been 
largely  due  to  a  favorable  market  for  its  exports;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  exports  are  of  commodities  which,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, have  been  in  no  way  affected  directly  by  the  act,  such  as  wool, 
frozen  mutton,  kauri-gum,  etc.  The  market  for  most  of  the  manufac- 
tures is  simply  within  the  colony,  and  it  is  a  market  largely  guarded 
for  the  colonial  producer.  New  Zealand  has  its  unemployed  dmculty , 
for  there  are  wastrels  in  every  community,  and  misfortune  comes  on 
some  in  the  best  of  times,  and  it  deals  with  any  surplus  labor  from 
these  or  other  causes  by  employing  it  in  cooperative  works,  giving  not 
only  employment  but  facilities  for  settling  on  the  land,  but  the  supply 
of  skilled  labor  does  not  appear  to  have  Men  too  great  up  to  the  pres- 
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ent.  My  hope  is  that  depression  may  be  far  distant,  but  when  lean 
years  come,  as  come  they  must,  unless  the  world's  history  leads  us  to 
a  wrong  conclusion  as  to  the  future;  when  there  will  be  curtwlment 
instead  of  expansion;  when  wages  will  be  cut  down  instead  of  being 
raised,  by  the  awards,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  anyone  speak  with 
authority  as  to  whether  the  principle  involved  is  workable  or  not.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  men  will  loyally  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  court  or  will  turn  out  only  the  work  which  they  think  the  wage 
justifies.  If  the  award  is  to  be  accepted  only  when  in  favor  of  one 
class,  if  it  is  to  be  flouted  when  it  is  against  that  class,  the  act  had 
better  at  onc«  be  wiped  out  of  the  statute  book. 

THE  FACTORY  AND  SHOP  ACTS  OF  VICTORIA. 

In  Bulletin  38  an  abstract  of  the  report  for  1900  of  the  chief  factory 
inspector  of  Victoria  contained  a  summary  of  the  law  and  with  some 
detail  a  statement  of  its  operation.  As  the  report  of  Judge  Backhouse 
in  regard  to  the  Victorian  law  consists  largely  of  detail  and  little  by 
way  of  conclusion,  it  need  be  touched  upon  but  briefly  here. 

The  provisions  of  these  acts,  although  to  some  extent  aiming  at  the 
same  end  as  the  New  Zealand  law,  are  quite  distinct.  The  eradica- 
tion of  the  sweating  evil  was  the  chief  object  of  the  lawmakers,  and 
the  method  adopted  was  through  fixing,  by  special  boards  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  minimum  rates  of  wages,  maximum  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  number  of  apprentices  and  learners  for  each  industry  where 
regulation  seemed  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  regard  to  the  Victorian  law  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  end  and  object  of  these  boards  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  which  were  considered  insufBcient,  and  to  the  doing  of 
work  under  conditions  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  undesirable.  That' 
the  act  has  to  a  large  extent  put  a  stop  to  "sweating"  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  as  far  at  least  as  some 
of  the  workers  are  concerned,  a  state  of  things  has  not  been  brought 
about  which  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory.  There  being  an  excess  of 
labor  in  Victoria  in  most  industries,  one  result  of  the  determinations 
[of  the  boards]  has  been  that  many  of  the  less  capable,  who  can  not 
earn  the  minimum  wage,  have  gone  out  of  employment  altogether,  or 
are  working,  in  contravention  of  the  law,  at  a  lower  wage  than  that 
fixed.  In  many  occupations  the  outside  worker  is  practically  done 
away  with.  In  some  cases  the  piecework  rate  has  been  fixed  so  high 
that  it  alone  prevents  any  work  being  given  out,  but  if  it  were  lower 
it  would  not  alter  things  much,  as,  with  the  employment  of  machinery 
and  the  division  of  labor  in  a  factory,  it  is  impossible  that  the  outside 
worker,  i.  e.,  one  working  outside  a  factory,  can  hope  to  compete 
with  the  inside  worker.  In  the  factories  the  wage  is  paid,  but  a  task 
system,  necessitating  a  certain  output,  is  often  in  vogue.  Victoria  has 
what  New  Zealand  has  not — an  excess  of  skilled  labor — and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  slow  worker  loses  employment  and  suffers.  For 
him  there  is  no  provision,  while  there  is  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  to 
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which  term  very  properly  a  wide  meaning  is  given  by  the  chief  inspec- 
tor. But,  except  in  the  case  of  old  servants,  employers  are  chary  of 
employing  men  with  a  license.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  dislike  of  both 
masters  and  men  to  asking  for  the  permit,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
employers  do  not  wish  the  public  to  think  they  are  paying  wages 
below  the  minimum,  being  afraid  that  it  may  imagine  a  wrong  cause 
for  their  so  doing. 

Strong  exception  is  taken  by  some  employers  to  the  power  given 
by  Parliament  to  the  minister  and  the  chief  inspector.  It  is  contended 
that  the  actual  working  of  the  act  should  be  outside  the  possibility  of 
any  political  influence;  that  industries  to  be  affected  should  be  named 
in  it,  and  that  licenses  should  be  granted  by  some  person  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  me  day.  To  the  New  Zealand  act  the 
same  objections  can  not  be  made.  Many  employers  are  anxious  as  to 
how  interstate  free  trade  will  affect  those  industries  for  which  there 
are  boards  regulating  wages,  fearing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  employers  under  no  restrictions.  Even  those  who  look  with 
complacency  on  the  state  of  things  as  it  exists  at  present  show  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  future.  While  objections  are  made,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  new  boards  were  asked  for  by  employers. 
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The  following  Act  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  industrial  disputes  was 
assented  to  December  10,  1901 .  It  was  enacted  after  investigation  of 
the  laws  in  force  in  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  and  the  Australian  colonies 
generally: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  p^pstiation  and  incorporation  of  industrial  unions  and  the 
making  and  enforcinK  of  industrial  asreements;  to  constitute  a  court  of  arbitration 
tor  the  hearing  and  determination  of  industrial  disputes,  and  matters  referred  to 
it;  to  define  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  procedure  of  such  court;  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  awards  and  orders;  and  for  purposes  consequent  on  or  inci- 
dental to  those  objects.     [Assented  to,  lOth  December,  1901.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Le^lative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

IVdimdnary. 

1,  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial-Arbitration  Act,  1901.'' 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  shows —  • 
"Branch"  means  branch  of  a  trade  union  which  is  registered  or 

has  its  principal  office  outside  the  State. 

"Court"  means  court  of  arbitration  constituted  by  this  act. 

"  Employer"  means  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  employ- 
ing persons  working  in  any  industry,  and  includes  the  railway  com- 
missioners of  New  South  Wales,  the  Sydney  harbor  trust  commissioners, 
the  metropolitan  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter 
River  and  district  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

"  Employee"  means  person  employed  in  any  industry. 

"Industrial  dispute"  means  dispute  in  relation  to  industrial  matters 
arising  between  an  employer  or  industrial  union  of  employers  on  the 
one  part,  and  an  industrial  union  of  employees  or  trade  union  or 
branch  on  the  other  part,  and  includes  any  dispute  arising  out  of  an 
industrial  a^eement. 

"Industrial  matters"  means  matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating 
to  work  done  or  to  be  done,  or  the  privileges,  rights,  or  duties  of 
employers  or  employees  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions 
which  are  or  may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable 
offense;  and,  without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above  defini- 
tion, includes  all  or  any  matters  relating  to — 

(a)  the  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  any  persons  employed 

or  to  be  employed  in  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be 
paid  therein  in  reipect  of  such  employment; 

(b)  the  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of 

employees,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment; 
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(c)  the  employment  of  children  or  j[oung  persons,  or  of  any  person 

or  persons  or  class  of  persons  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal 
of  or  refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or 
class  of  persons  therein; 

(d)  any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  generally 

or  in  any  particular  locality; 

(e)  the  interaretation  of  an  industrial  agreement. 

"Industrial  union"  means  industrial  union  registered  and  incorpo- 
rated under  this  act. 

"Industry"  means  business,  trade,  manufacture,  undertaking,  call- 
ing, or  employment  in  which  persons  of  either  sex  are  employed,  for 
hire  or  reward,  and  includes  the  management  and  working  of  the 
Government  railways  and  tramways,  the  Sydney  harbor  trust,  the 
metropolitan  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter 
River  and  district  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  but  does  not 
include  employment  in  domestic  service. 

"Lockout"  means  the  closing  of  a  place  of  employment  or  the  sus- 
pension of  work  by  an  employer  done  with  a  view  to  compel  his 
employees  or  to  aid  another  employer  in  compelling  his  employees  to 
accept  a  term  or  terms  of  employment. 

"Prescribed"  means  prescribed  by  this  act  or  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

"Registrar"  means  registrar  appointed  under  this  act. 

"Strike"  shall  mean  the  cessation  of  work  by  a  body  of  employ 
acting  in  combination  done  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
demands  made  by  them  or  other  employees  on  employers. 

"Trade  union  "means  trade  union  registered  under  the  Trade-Union 
Act,  1881. 

The  registrar. 

3.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  registrar  who  shall  have  the  powers 
and  perform  the  duties  prescribed  and  may  appoint  such  officers  as 
may  Ibe  required  to  administer  this  act. 

Industrial  unions. 

4.  Where  the  registrar,  or  in  case  of  appeal,  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with,  the  registrar 
shall,  in  the  prescribed  manner  and  form,  register  as  an  industrial 
union — 

(a)  any  person  or  association  of  persons  or  any  incorporated  company 

or  any  association  of  incorporated  companies,  or  of  incorporated 
companies  and  persons  who  or  whicn  has  in  the  aggregate 
throughout  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation for  registration  employed  on  an  average,  taken  per 
month,  not  less  than  fifty  employees; 

(b)  any  trade  union  or  association  of  trade  unions; 

(c)  any  branch; 

and  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  incorporation,  which  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  in  all  courts,  until  canceled,  that  the  requirements  of  this 
act  in  respect  of  incorporation  have  been  complied  with. 

5.  An  application  to  register  an  industrial  union  shall  be  made  in 
writing  in  tne  prescribed  form,  and  shall — 

(a)  if  made  by  an  incorporated  company,  be  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  directors,  or,  if  there  are  no  directors  thereof  resident  in 
the  State,  of  the  managers  thereof  so  resident;  and 
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(b)  if  made  by  an  association  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 

tee of  management  thereof;  and 

(c)  if  made  by  a  trade  union  or  branch,  be  signed  by  a  majority  of 

the  general  committee  of  management  thereof. 
And  the  registrar  may  require  such  proofs  as  he  thinks  necessary  of 
the  authority  of  the  said  pei-sons  to  make  the  said  application. 

But  no  industrial  union  shall  be  registered  unless  the  re^trar  is 
satisfied  that  the  rules  or  articles  of  the  company,  association,  trade 
union,  or  branch  applying  to  be  registered  include  provisions  as  to  the 
matters  set  out  in  Schedule  One.  And  any  application  to  register  an 
industrial  union  may  be  refused  if  another  industrial  union  to  which 
the  applicants  might  conveniently  belong  has  already  been  registered. 
And  no  branch  sImU  be  registered  unless  it  is  a  bona  fide  branch  of  a 
trade  union  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  registered  separately. 

The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  re^ilations  made  under 
this  act,  alter,  repeal,  or  amend  the  said  Schedule. 

6.  Any  company,  association,  trade  -union,  or  branch  applying  to  be 
registered  as  an  industrial  union  may,  on  application  to  the  g^overnoi*, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  registrar,  obtain  leave  to  jSopt,  and 
may  thereupon  adopt,  any  rules  dealing  with  the  matters  mentioned 
in  Schedule  One,  or  in  any  regulations  made  under  the  last  preceding 
section,  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  company,  association,  union,  or 
branch;  and  upon  such  leave  being  obtained,  the  said  rules,  when 
adopted  in  pui-suance  of  this  section,  shall,  notwithstanding  any  mem- 
orandum or  articles  of  association  or  any  rules  of  such  company,  asso- 
ciation, union,  or  branch,  become  binding  on  all  members  of  the  same. 

7.  (1)  Upon  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch 
incorporated  in  the  industrial  union  shall,  until  the  registration  and 
incorporation  of  the  union  is  canceled  in  pursuance  of  mis  act  be  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  mentioned  in 
such  certificate,  and  shall  have  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal. 

(2)  An  industrial  union — 

(a)  may  pui-chascj  take  on  lease,  hold,  sell,  lease,  mortgage,  exchange, 

and  otherwise  own,  possess,  and  deal  with  any  real  or  personal 
property:  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  render  an 
industrial  union  liable  to  be  sued,  or  the  property  of  an  indus- 
trial union,  or  of  any  member  thereof,  liable  to  be  taken  in 
execution  by  any  process  in  law  other  than  in  pursuance  of  this 
act  or  in  respect  of  obligations  incuiTcd  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
and  powers  conferred  by  this  act; 

(b)  shall  forward  to  the  registrar,  subject  to  the  prescribed  penalties, 

at  the  prescribed  dates,  and  verified  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
lists  of  its  members  and  copies  of  its  rules,  and  copies  of  indus- 
trial agreements  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

8.  If  it  appears  to  the  registrar — 

(a)  that  for  any  reasons  which  appear  to  him  to  be  good  the  registra- 

tion of  an  industrial  union  ought  to  be  canceled;  or 

(b)  that  an  industrial  union  has  been  registered  erroneously  or  by 

mistake;  or 

(c)  that  the  provisions  of  the  rules,  articles,  or  regulations  of  the 

union  as  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  Schedule  One  as 
amended  under  this  act  are  inadequate,  or  have  not  bona  fide 
been  observed;  or 
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(d)  that  the  proper  authority  of  the  union  willfully  neglects  to  pro- 

vide for  the  levying  and  collection  of  subscriptions,  fees,  or  pen- 
alties from  members  of  the  union;  or 

(e)  that  the  accounts  of  the  union  have  not  been  audited  in  pursuance 

of  the  rules,  articles,  or  regulations,  or  that  the  accounts  of  the 
union  or  of  the  auditor  do  not  disclose  the  true  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  union; 

(f )  that  any  industrial  union  has  willfully  neglected  to  obey  any  order 

of  the  court; 
he  shall  make  application  to  the  court  for  the  cancellation  of  the  regis- 
tration of  the  union,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the 
union. 

The  court  shall  hear  the  said  application,  and  if  it  is  of  opinion  that 
the  registration  of  the  union  should  be  canceled,  it  shall  so  order,  and 
thereupon  the  registration  and  incorporation  of  the  union  under  this 
act  shall  be  void: 

Provided  that  such  cancellation  shall  not  relieve  the  industrial  anion, 
or  any  member  thereof,  from  the  obligation  of  any  industrial  agree- 
ment or  award  or  order  of  the  court,  nor  from  any  penalty  or  liaBility 
incurred  prior  to  such  cancellation. 

9.  Durmg  the  pendency  of  any  reference  to  the  court  no  application 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  an  industrial  union  shall  be 
made  or  received,  and  no  registration  or  dischar^  of  the  membership 
of  any  indu.strial  union  or  of  any  company,  association,  trade  union  or 
branch,  constituting  an  industrial  union,  shall  have  effect. 

10.  Nothing  in  tnis  act  shall  prevent  a  transfer  of  shares  in  any 
registered  company,  or  in  any  association  which  is,  or  is  a  member  of, 
an  industrial  union: 

Provided  that  no  such  transfer  shall  relieve  the  transferer  from  any 
liability  incurred  by  him  under  this  act  up  to  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

11.  Industrial  unions  shall  l)e  classified  by  the  registrar  as  industrial 
unions  of  employers  and  industrial  unions  of  employees,  and  the  certi- 
ficate of  incorporation  shall  state  the  class  of  .the  industrial  union 
mentioned  therein. 

12.  Every  dispute  between  a  member  of  an  industrial  union  and 
such  union  shall  oe  decided  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  rules  of  such 
union;  and  the  president  of  the  court,  on  the  application  of  the  trus- 
tees or  other  officers  authorized  to  sue  on  behalf  of  such  union,  may 
order  the  payment  by  any  member  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  subscrip- 
tion payable  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  or  any  contribution 
to  a  penalty  incurred  or  money  payable  by  the  union  under  an  award 
or  order  of  the  court: 

Provided  that  no  such  contribution  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  [«48.67]. 

Indrnttrial  agreements. 

13.  Any  industrial  union  may  make  an  agreement  in  writing  relat- 
ing to  any  industrial  matter — 

(a)  with  another  industrial  union;  or 

(b)  with  an  employer; 

which,  if  it  is  made  for  a  specified  term  not  exceeding  three  years  from 
the  making  of  the  agreement,  and  if  a  copy  thereof  is  filed  with  the 
registrar,  shall  be  or  become  an  industrial  agreement  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act. 
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14.  (1)  An  industrial  agreement  may  be  rescinded  by  agreement 
made  in  writing  by  the  parties  thereto  and  filed  with  the  registrar,  or 
may  be  varied  by  another  industrial  agreement  so  made  and  filed. 

u  not  so  rescinded  the  agreement  or  varied  agreement  shall  be  in 
force  for  the  term  specified  in  the  i^i'eement,  and  unless  any  party 
thereto  gives  to  the  registrar,  at  least  one  month  before  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  a  notice  in  writing  of  intention  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment or  varied  agreement  at  such  expiration,  the  agreement  or  varied 
agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  one  month 
after  notice  in  writing  of  intention  to  terminate  it  has  been  given  to 
the  registrar  by  any  partj  thereto. 

(2)  Every  industrial  agreement  or  varied  agreement  shall  be 
binding— 

(a)  on  the  parties  thereto  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  or 

varied  agreement,  and  on  such  parties  in  respect  of  anything 
done  or  suffered  under  or  by  virtue  of  it  during  its  currency: 

(b)  on  every  pei-son  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  or  varied 

agreement  while  he  is  a  member  of  any  industrial  union  which 
is  a  party  thereto,  and  on  every  person  in  respect  of  anything 
done  or  suffered  under  or  by  virtue  of  it  during  its  currency 
and  while  he  is  such  member. 

15.  An  industrial  agreement  as  between  the  parties  bound  by  the 
same  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  way 
as  an  award  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  the  court  shall  have  full 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  respect  thereof. 

Consiitiiiion  of  the  court  o^  arbitration.  ^ 

16.  There  shall  be  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  industrial  disputes  and  of  references  and  applications 
under  this  act  The  court  shall  be  a  court  of  record  and  shall  have  a 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

Tne  court  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  two  members. 

17.  The  president  of  the  court  shall  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
to  be  named  by  the  governor.  The  governor  may  on  the  request  of 
the  president  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  as  deputy  presi- 
dent, to  act  in  respect  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  his  appointment; 
and  the  said  deputj  shall,  in  respect  of  the  said  matter,  have  all  the 
rights,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges  of  the  president  under  this 
act. 

The  two  members  of  the  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  from  amon^  the  persons  recommended  in  the  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  Schedule  Two  by  a  body  of  dele- 
gates from  industrial  unions  of  employers,  and  the  other  from  among 
the  persons  recommended  as  aforesaid  by  a  body  of  delegates  from 
industrial  unions  of  employees;  but,  if  any  such  body  fails  to  make 
such  recommendation,  the  governor  may  appoint  such  person  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

18.  The  president  and  members  of  the  court  shall  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  and  every  three 
years  after  such  first  appointment,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  time 
of  the  next  triennial  appointment  to  the  office,  but  the  members  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment 

19.  Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  member  of  the  court  occasioned  by 
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death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment on  such  recommendation  as  aforesaid,  and  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  hold  office  until  the  time  of  the  next  triennial  appointment,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Where  a  member  of  the  court  is  absent  from  his  office  by  reason  of 
illness  or  other  cause,  his  office  shall  be  filled  h^  appointment  as  afore- 
said, and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  such  absence. 

20.  During  his  term  of  office  the  president  or  a  member  of  the  court 
shall,  except  where  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  be  liable  to  removal 
from  office  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  grounds  only  as  a  supreme 
court  judge  is  by  law  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office. 

21.  The  members  of  the  court  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  [$3,649.88]  per  annum  each,  and  such  remunera- 
tion for  expenses  while  traveling  and  while  holding  views  and  inspections 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

22.  The  court  may  be  constituted  by  the  president  or  any  member 
for  the  purpose  of  being  adjourned. 

23.  When  an  industrial  dispute  involving  technical  questions  is 
referred  to  it,  the  court  may  appoint  two  assessors  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  it  on  such  questions. 

One  of  such  assessors  shall  be  a  person  nominated  by  such  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  have  interests  in 
common  with  the  employers,  and  the  other  shall  be  a  person  nominated 
by  such  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
have  interests  in  common  with  the  employees. 

If  default  is  made  in  nominating  any  of  such  assessors,  or  if  the 
parties  consent,  the  court  may  appoint  an  assessor  or  assessors  with- 
out any  nomination. 

Disqualifications  for  office. 

24.  The  following  persons  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  recom- 
mended or  appointed,  or  holding  office  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
arbitration — 

{&)  a  bankrupt  who  has  not  obtained  his  certificate  of  discharge; 

(b)  any  person  of  unsound  mind; 

(c)  an  alien. 

25.  The  governor  shall  remove  from  office  any  member  of  the  court 
who  becomes  disqualified  under  the  last  preceding  section,  or  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supreme  court,  or  a  judge  thereof,  to  be 

fuilty  of  inciting  any  industrial  union  or  employer  to  commit  any 
reach  of  an  industrial  agreement  or  award,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any 
oflFense  under  sections  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  of  this  act. 

Jurisdiction  cmd  procedure  of  the  court. 

26.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power — 

(a)  on  reference  in  pursuance  of  this  act  to  hear  and  determine, 

according  to  equity  and  good  conscience — 
(i]  any  industrial  dispute;  or 
(ii)  any  industrial  matter  referred  to  it  by  an  industrial  anion  or 

by  the  registrar; 
(iii)  any  application  under  this  act; 

(b)  to  make  any  order  or  award  or  give  any  direction  in  pursuance  of 

such  hearing  or  determination; 
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(c)  subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  to  make  rules  regulating 

the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  court,  and  more  especially 
but  not  so  as  to  limit  the  genei-ality  of  its  powers  in  the  prem- 
ises with  reference  to; 
^i)  the  times  and  places  of  sitting; 
(iij  the  summoning  of  parties  and  witnesses; 
(iii)  the  persons  by  whom  and  conditions  upon  which  parties  may 

be  represented; 
(iv)  the  rules  of  evidence; 
(v)  the  enforcement  of  ite  orders; 
(vi)  allowances  to  witnesses,  costs,  court  fees; 
(vii)  generally  regulating  the  procedure  of  the  court; 
(viii)  appeals  under  this  act; 
(ix)  -the  reference  of  any  matter; 

(d)  to  dismiss  anv  matter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  where  it 

thinks  the  dispute  trivial; 

(e)  to  dismiss  any  proceeding  without  giving  a  decision,  where,  in 

the  opinion  of  the  court,  an  amicable  settlement  can  and  should 
be  brought  about; 

(f)  to  order  any  party  to  pay  to  any  other  party  such  costs  and 

expenses  (including  expenses  of  witnesses)  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  order,  and  at  any  time  to  vary  such  order;  but  no  costs 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  attendance  befoi'e  the  court  of  any 
counsel,  solicitor,  or  agent  for  any  party; 

(g)  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  its  own  motion,  or  on  the 

application  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  upon  such  terms  as  it 
thinks  fit — 
(i)  to  direct  parties  to  be  joined  or  struck  out: 
(ii)  to  amend  or  waive  any  error  or  defect  in  tne  proceedings; 
(iii)  to  extend  the  time  within  which  anything  is  to  be  done  by  any 

party,  whether  within  or  after  the  prescribed  time;  and 
(iv)  generallv  to  give  such  directions  as  are  deemed  necessary  or 

exped^ient  in  the  premises; 
(h)  to  proceed  and  act  in  any  proceedings  in  the  absence  of  any 
party  who  has  been  duly  served  with  notice  to  appear  therein 
as  fully  as  if  such  party' had  duly  attended; 
(i)  to  sit  in  any  place  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  any  matter 
lawfully  before  it;  provided  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
court  shall  sit  in  the  locality  within  which  the  subject-matter  of 
the  proceeding  before  it  rose; 
(j)  on  its  own  motion,  or  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  to  direct  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  be  conducted 
in  private,  and  that  all  persons  other  than  the  parties,  their 
representatives,  and  any  witnesses  under  examination  shall  with- 
draw from  the  court; 
(k)  to  adjourn  any  proceeding  to  any  time  and  place; 
(1)  to  refer  to  an  expert  the  taking  of  accounts,  estimates  of  quanti- 
ties, calculations  of  strains,  and  other  technical  matters,  and  to 
accept  the  report  of  such  experts  as  evidence; 
(m)  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the  summoning,  sending  for,  and  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  and  documents,  and  in  respect  of  persons 
summoned  or  giving  evidence  before  it,  or  on  affidavit,  the 
same  powers  as  are  by  section  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
Parliamentary  electorates  and  elections  act  of  1893  conferred 
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on  the  committee  of  elections  and  qualifications  constituted  br 
that  act;  provided,  that  no  party  to  an  industrial  dispute  sl^ 
be  required  to  produce  his  books  except  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  that  such  books  when  produced  shall  not,  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  party  producing  them,  be  inspected  by  any- 
one except  the  president  or  members  of  the  court,  who  shall 
not  divulge  the  contents  thereof  under  penalty  of  dismi^ 
from  oflSce: 
^n)  to  deal  with  all  offenses  and  enforce  all  orders  under  this  act; 

(0)  at  any  time  to  vary  its  own  orders  and  reopen  any  reference; 
(p)  to  admit  and  call  tor  such  evidence  as  in  good  conscience  it  thinks 

to  be  the  best  available,  whether  strictly  legal  evidence  or  not; 
provided,  that  any  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
shall  be  decided  by  tne  president  alone. 

27.  The  president  and  each  member  of  the  court  shall  be  sworn  in 
the  manner  and  before  the  persons  prescribed,  before  entering  upon 
the  hearing  of  any  dispute,  not  to  disclose  to  any  person  whatsoever 
any  matters  or  eviaence  relating  to  any  trade  secret  or  to  the  profits  or 
financial  position  of  any  witness  or  partv,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  five  nundred  pounds  [$2,433.25]  and  dismissal  from 
ofiiee  for  a  violation  of  such  oath,  and  shall  at  the  request  of  any  party 
or  witness  hear  such  evidence  in  camera. 

28.  No  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be  referred 
to  the  court,  nor  may  any  application  to  the  court  be  made  except  by 
an  industrial  union  or  by  any  person  affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  oid^ 
of  the  court. 

But  no  industrial  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  for  deter- 
mination, and  no  application  shall  be  made  to  the  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  award  of  the  court  by  an  industrial  union,  except  in 
pursuance  of — 

(a)  a  resolution  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present  at  ft 

meeting  or  such  union  specially  summoned  by  notice  sent  by 
post  to  each  member  or  given  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
rules  of  the  union,  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  proposal  to 
be  submitted  to  the  meeting;  or 

(b)  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar  it  is  impracticable  to  sum- 

mon a  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  union,  a  resolntioo 
passed,  in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  the  court  in  that 
behalf,  by  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  union  specified  in 
such  rules. 
Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  the  registrar  may — 

(1)  Inform  the  court  of  any  breach  of  this  act  or  of  any  order  or 

award  of  the  court. 

(2)  Refer  to  the  court  an  industrial  dispute  when  the  parties  (hereto 

or  some  or  one  of  them  are  or  is  not  an  industrial  union. 

29.  Any  union  or  person  entitled  to  refer  an  industrial  dispute,  or 
any  matter,  to  the  court,  may  make  application  to  the  registrar  in  the 
prescribed  form. 

30.  (1)  Any  party  to  a  reference  may  at  any  time  take  out  a  sum- 
mons, in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  retan»We 
before  the  president  of  the  court  sitting  in  chambers. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  summons,  the  president  may  make  snch  order 
as  may  be  just  with  respect  to  all  the  interlocutory  proceedings  to  be 
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taken  before  the  hearing  by  the  court  of  the  dispute,  and  as  to  the 
costs  thereof,  and  with  respect  to  the  issues  to  be  submitted  to  the 
court,  the  persons  to  be  served  with  notice  of  the  proceeding's  of  the 
court,  particulars  of  the  claims  of  the  parties,  admissions,  discovery, 
interrogatories,  inspection  of  documents,  inspection  of  real  or  personal 
property,  commissions,  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  place  and 
mode  of  hearing.  The  court  may  at  the  hearing  of  any  reference 
revoke  or  amena  any  such  order  of  the  president,  and  may  make  any 
order  which  the  president  may  make  under  this  section. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section,  the 
president  of  the  court  sitting  in  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering this  act  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  sitting  in  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  any  matter  before  that 
court. 

31.  The  court  and,  on  being  authorized  in  writing  by  the  court,  any 
member  or  officer  of  the  court  or  any  other  person  may  at  any  time 
enter  any  building,  mine,  mine-workings,  ship,  vessel,  place,  or  prem- 
ises of  any  kind  whatsoever,  wherein  or  in  respect  of  which  any  indus- 
try is  carried  on  or  any  work  is  being  or  has  been  done  or  commenced, 
or  any  matter  or  thing  is  taking  or  nas  taken  place,  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  reference  to  the  court,  and  inspect  and  view  any 
work,  material,  machinery,  appliances,  or  article  therein. 

And  any  person  who  hinders  or  obstructs  the  court,  or  any  such 
member,  officer,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of  any  power 
conferred  by  this  section,  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  [$24.33],  and  every  officer  of  the 
court  or  such  other  person  so  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  be  required 
to  take  the  like  oath  as  is  prescribed  in  section  27  in  the  manner  and 
before  the  persons  prescribed,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  like  penalty  for 
the  violation  thereof. 

32.  Proceedings  in  the  court  shall  not  be  removable  to  any  other 
court  by  certiorari  or  otherwise;  and  no  award,  order,  or  proceeding 
of  the  court  shall  be  vitiated  by  reason  only  of  any  informality  or 
want  of  form  or  be  liable  to  be  challenged,  appealed  against,  reviewed, 
quashed,  or  called  in  question  by  any  court  of  judicature  on  any 
account  whatsoever. 

33.  No  proceedings  in  the  court  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  any  party,  but  such  proceedings  may,  by  order  of  the  court,  be 
continued  on  such  terms  as  the  court  thinks  fit  by  or  against  the  legal 
representative  of  such  party. 

34.  Whoever — 

(a)  before  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a  reference  to  the  court 

of  the  matter  in  dispute;  or 

(b)  during  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  the  court  in  relation  to 

an  industrial  dispute, 

(1)  does  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout  or  strike;  or 

suspends  or  discontinues  employment  or  work  in  any  indus- 
try; or 

(2)  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  hot 
exceeding  one  thousand  pounds  [$4,866.50],  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  months; 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  suspension  or 
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discontinuaoce  of  any  industry  or  the  working  of  any  persons  therein 
for  any  other  good  cause. 

And  provided  that  no  prosecution  under  this  section  shall  be  begun 
except  by  leave  of  the  court. 

35.  If  an  employer  dismisses  from  his  employment  any  employee  by 
reason  merely  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  is  a  member  of  an  indus- 
trial union,  or  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award,  order,  or  agree- 
ment, such  employer  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  [$97.33]  for  each  employee  so  dismissed. 

In  every  case  it  shall  lie  on  the  employer  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
such  employee  was  so  dismissed  by  reason  of  some  facb^  other  than 
those  above  mentioned  in  this  section:  Provided  that  no  proceedings 
shall  be  begun  under  this  section  except  by  leave  of  the  court. 

36.  The  court  in  its  award  or  by  order  made  on  the  application  of 
any  party  to  the  {jroceedings  before  it,  at  any  time  in  the  period  during 
whicn  the  award  is  binding,  may — 

(a)  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other  remuneration,  with 

provision  for  the  fixing  in  Kuch  manner  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  specified  in  the  award  or  order,  by  some  tri- 
bunal specified  in  the  award  or  order,  of  a  lower  rate,  in  tiie 
case  of  employees  who  are  unable  to  earn  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum; and 

(b)  direct  that  as  between  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees 

and  other  persons,  offering  their  labor  at  the  same  time,  such 
members  snail  be  employed  in  preference  to  such  other  persons, 
other  things  being  equal,  and  appoint  a  tribunal  to  finally  decide 
in  what  cases  an  employer  to  whom  any  such  direction  applies 
may  employ  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  such  onion 
or  branch. 

37.  In  any  proceeding  before  it  the  court  may  do  all  or  any  of  the 
following  things  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  its  award,  order, 
or  direction — 

(1)  declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule,  custom,  term  of  agree- 

ment, condition  of  employment,  or  dealing  whatsoever  in  rela- 
tion to  an  industrial  matter,  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  an  indus- 
try affected  by  the  proceeding; 

(2)  direct  within  wnat  limits  of  area  and  subject  to  what  conditions 

and  exceptions  such  common  rule  shall  be  binding  upon  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  said  industry,  whether  as  employer  or  as 
employee,  and  whether  members  of  an  industrial  union  or  not; 

(3)  fix  penalties  for  any  breach  or  nonobservance  of  such  common 

rule  so  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  specify  to  whom  the  same 
shall  be  paid; 

(4)  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  person  from  breaking  or  non- 
oi)serving  any  order,  award,  or  direction  of  the  court; 

order  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  an  industrial  union; 

order  that  any  member  of  an  industrial  union  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  thereof  from  a  date  and  for  a  period  to  be  named  in 
the  said  order; 
(7)°  fix  penalties  for  a  breach  or  nonobservance  of  any  term  of  an 
award,  order,  or  direction  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds 
[$2,433.25]  in  the  c<aae  of  an  industrial  union,  or  five  pounds 
[$24.33]  in  the  case  of  any  individual  member  of  the  said  union, 
and  specify  the  persons  to  whom  such  penalty  shall  be  paid; 
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(8)  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  [^2,433.25]  for 
any  breach  or  nonobservance  of  an  award,  order,  or  direction 
by  a  person  bound  by  such  award,  order,  or  direction  who  is 
not  a  member  of  an  industrial  union; 
and  all  fines  and  penalties  for  any  breach  of  an  award,  order,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  court  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  either — 

(a)  in  the  court  by  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  or 

(b)  before  a  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate,  sitting  alone  as  a  court 

of  petty  sessions,  under  the  Small  Debts  Recovery  Act,  1899, 
notwithstanding  any  limitation  as  to  amount  contained  in  that 
act,  by  an  inspector  appointed  under  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Act  oi  1896,  or  any  act  amending  the  same: 
Provided  that  any  appeal  from  an  order  of  a  court  of  pettjr  ses- 
sions under  this  section  shall  lie  to  the  court  on  the  terms  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  said  court. 

38.  Any  person  or  industrial  union  who  is  affected  by  any  order, 
award,  or  direction  of  the  court  may,  whether  such  person  or  union 
was  or  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings  in  which  the  order,  award, 
or  direction  complained  of  was  made,  apply  at  any  time  to  the  court 
to  be  relieved  from  any  obligation  imposed  by  such  order,  award,  or 
direction.  And  the  court  in  entertainmg  and  dealing  with  such  appli- 
cation shall  have  all  the  powers  conferr^  upon  it  by  this  act. 

39.  The  prothonotary,  master  in  equity,  sheriff,  bailiffs,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Imiliffs  of  the  district  courts 
and  courts  of  petty  sessions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  officers  of  the 
court,  and  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  any  rules  of  court  made  under  this  act;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in  relation  to  any  proceed- 
ings before  the  court  or  the  president  of  the  court  and  in  relation  to 
the  making,  carrying  out,  and  enforcing  of  any  award,  order,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  said  court  or  president,  shall,  except  where  provided  in  any 
Tules  made  as  aforesaid,  exercise  the  same  powers  and  perform  the 
same  duties  as  they  may  exercise  and  perform  in  relation  to  any  judg- 
ment, order,  direction,  or  conviction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
district  court  or  court  of  petty  sessions. 

40.  Where  the  award  or  order  of  the  court,  or  an  industrial  agree- 
ment, binds  specifically  a  corporation,  person,  industrial  union,  trade 
union,  or  branch,  any  property  held  by  such  corporation,  person,  union, 
or  branch,  or  by  any  trustee  on  his  or  its  behalf,  shall  be  available  to 
answer  such  award,  order,  or  agreement,  and  any  proc-ess  for  enforcing 
the  same;  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  union  or  branch,  if  the  property  so 
held  is  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  the  said  award,  order,  agreement,  or 
process,  the  members  of  such  union  or  branch  shall  be  liable  for  such 
aeficiency:  Provided  that  no  member  shall  be  so  liable  for  more  than 
ten  pounds  [$48.67]. 

41.  Any  person  or  union  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  registrar  may 
appeal  therefrom  in  the  prescribed  manner  to  the  president  of  the  court. 
The  president  may  direct  the  issue  to  the  registrar  of  a  writ  of  man- 
damus or  of  prohibition. 

Sujjplemental. 

42.  No  stamp  duty  shall  be  payable  on  or  in  respect  of  any  registra- 
tion, certificate,  agreement,  order,  statutory  declaration,  or  instrament 
affected,  issued,  or  made  under  this  act. 
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43.  Evidence  of  any  order  of  the  court  may  be  given  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  copy  thereof  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar. 

44.  Evidence  of  any  proclamation,  notification,  rule,  or  r^ulatioo 
required  by  this  act  to  be  proclaimed,  notified,  or  published  in  the 
Gazette  may  be  given  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  Grazette  con- 
taining or  purporting  to  contain  such  proclamation,  notification,  rule, 
or  regulation. 

45.  The  governor  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  make 
regulations — 

(a)  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  registrar  and  of  persons 

acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act; 

(b)  prescribing  the  persons  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  applica- 

tions for  the  registration  of  industrial  unions  may  be  made; 

(c)  regulating  the  conditions  on  which  branches  may  be  registered; 

(d)  prescribing  the  matters  to  be  contained  in  the  rules  of  any  indus- 

trial unions,  and  regulating  the  names  under  which  industrial 
unions  may  be  registered; 

(e)  regulating  the  keeping  of  the  register,  and  the  granting  of  certifi- 

cates o?  incorporation  of  industrial  unions; 

(f)  prescribing  the  persons  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  amplica- 

tions for  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  and  incorporation 
of  industrial  unions  may  be  made,  ^ad  the  evidence  to  be  fur- 
nished and  the  conditions  to  be  performed  prior  to  such  cancella- 
tion, and  prescribing  the  manner  of  such  cancellation; 

(g)  prescribing  the  sending  to  the  registrar  of  copies  of  rules  and  lists 

of  members  of  industrial  unions; 
(h)  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
persons  may  be  recommended  by  industrial  unions  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  court; 
(i)  regulating  the  nomination  and  remuneration  of  assessors  to  the 

court; 
(j)  generally  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect; 
and  may  in  those  regmations  fix  any  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  [$97.33]  for  any  breach  of  the  same,  to  be  recovered  m  a  sum- 
mary way  in  a  court  of  petty  sessions. 

46.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be 

{mblished  in  the  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both  houses  of  Far- 
iament  within  fourteen  days  after  such  publication  for  approval  or 
amendment,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  but  if  not,  then  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament;  and  in  that  case  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  in  the  meantime  be  applied  temporarily  after 

Eublication  in  the  Gazette,  until  Parliament  meets,  and  thereafter  shall 
ave  the  force  of  law  until  Parliament  otherwise  decide. 

47.  This  act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  and  no  longer. 
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SCHEDULES. 


SCHEDULE  ONE. 

Itatten  to  he  amittmed  in  the  rviet,  artides,  and  regulatUmt  of  a  eompany,  attociatUm, 
trade  union,  or  branch  applying  to  be  reffittered  as  an  indtutrial  union. 

1.  The  appointment  and  remoTal  of  a  committee  of  management,  a  chairman  or 
president,  a  secretary,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  an  incorporated  company,  a  trustee 
or  trustees,  and  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  such  offices. 

2.  The  powers  and  duties  of  such  committee  and  officers,  and  the  control  to  be 
exercised  by  special  or  general  meetings  over  the  committee. 

3.  The  manner  of  calling  such  meetings,  the  quorum,  and  the  manner  of  voting 
thereat. 

4.  The  mode  in  which  industrial  agreements  and  other  instruments  shall  be  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch  may  be 
represented  in  any  proceeding  before  the  court. 

6.  The  custody  and  use  of  the  seal. 

7.  The  control  of  the  property  and  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  the  periodical 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch;  audit  to 
be  made  once  a  year. 

8.  Provision  for  keeping  a  register  of  members. 

9.  The  terms  on  which  persons  may  become  or  cease  to  be  members  of  the  com- 
pany, association,  trade  union,  or  branch,  including  provision  for  the  payment  and 
recovery  of  subscriptions  by  members,  and  in  the  case  of  a  trade  union  or  branch 
provision  that  a  person  shall  not  cease  to  be  a  member  unless  he  has  given  at  least 
three  months'  written  notice  to  the  secretary,  and  has  paid  all  fees  and  dues  owing 
by  him  to  the  trade  union  or  branch,  and  provision  that  reasonable  facilities  shall 
be  given  to  become  members  of  the  union. 

10.  The  description  of  the  registered  officer  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union, 
or  branch. 

SCHEDULE  TWO. 

1.  Each  industrial  union  of  employers  may  choose  a  del^ate  or  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  persons  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  court 

The  delegates  shall  be  chosen,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  rules  of  the  union 
applicable  for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  delegates  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale:  Where 
the  company  or  persons  constituting  the  union  employ  on  the  average  of  the  next 
preceding  month  not  lees  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  employees, 
the  union  may  choose  one  del^ate;  where  such  employees  number  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  not  more  than  five  hundred,  two  delegates;  where  more  than 
five  hundred,  three  del^ates. 

2.  Each  industrial  union  of  employees  may  choose  a  delegate  or  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  persons  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  court  of  arbitration. 

The  delegates  shall  be  chosen,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  rules  of  the  union 
applicable  for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  delegates  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale:  Where 
the  flnantHftl  members  of  the  union  number,  on  the  average  of  the  next  preceding 
month,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  union  may  choose  one  delegate; 
where  such  number  is  more  than  two  han(ired  and  fifty,  but  not  more  than  five 
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hundred,  two  delegates;  where  more  than  five  hundred,  three  delegates;  where 
more  than  one  thousand,  four  delegates;  where  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
five  delegates. 

3.  Any  dispute  occurring  at  any  time  respecting  the  number  of  delegates  which 
may  be  chosen  by  any  union  shall  be  determined  by  the  registrar,  who  may,  if  he 
determines  that  the  number  already  chosen  is  greater  than  the  number  which  any 
union  is  entitled  to  choose,  decide  who  of  the  members  chosen  shall  be  the  delegate 
or  delegates  to  represent  the  union.  The  determination  or  decision  of  the  registrar 
shall  be  final. 

4.  The  del^rates  chosen  respectively  by  the  unions  of  employers  and  unions  of 
employees  shall  respectively  meet  in  separate  places  and  at  the  respective  times  fixed 
by  the  registrar,  and  shall  respectively  recommend  a  fit  person  or  fit  persons  for 
the  office  of  a  member  of  the  court  The  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  each  delegate 
shall  have  one  vote. 

6.  Any  recommendation  of  any  such  delegates  shall  not  be  vitiated  by  any  informal- 
ity in  the  choosing  of  any  delegates  or  from  the  fact  that  any  unions  have  omitted  to 
choose  del^ates,  or  by  any  informality  in  the  proceedings  of  the  delegates  in  mating 
the  recommendation. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Nebraska  for  the  years  1899  and  1900.  Sidney  J.  Kent, 
Deputy  (Commissioner.     639  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Social  statistics, 
22  pages;  mor^^age  indebtedness,  33  pages;  labor  organizations,  17 
pages;  suiplus  pixxlucts,  80  pages;  crop  statistics,  1898, 1899,  and  1900, 
75  pages;  manufactures,  164  pages;  labor  laws,  25  pages;  fire  escapes 
and  factory  inspection,  4  pages;  free  employment  department,  3  pages; 
British  trade-union  congress,  7  pages;  coopei-ation  in  Great  Britain,  9 
pages;  New  Zealand  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  law,  40 
pages;  proceedings  of  the  national  association  of  officials  of  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics,  137  pages. 

SocxAL  Statistics. — These  include  statistics  of  marriages  and  divorces, 
suicides,  and  crimes  in  Nebraska. 

Mortgage  Indebtedness. — Statistics  are  given  showing,  for  each 
county,  the  number  of  farm  and  town  and  city  real-estate  and  chat- 
tel mortgages  filed,  the  number  satisfied,  and  the  amounts  involved, 
during  each  of  the  four  half-year  periods  from  July  1,  1898,  to  July 
1, 1900.  The  aggregate  amount  of  real-estate  mortgages  filed  during 
the  two-year  period  was  $49,614,731.81,  and  the  amount  of  those 
released  was  ^1,820,376.33.  The  amount  of  the  chattel  mortgages 
filed  was  $83,120,060.80,  and  of  those  released  $48,456,323.82. 

Labor  Organizations. — Repoi-ts  from  64  unions  are  tabulated. 
The  tables  show,  by  localities,  the  names  of  labor  organizations,  dates 
of  organization,  wage  rates  and  hours  of  labor  of  members,  dues, 
strikes  participated  in  by  members,  and  other  information  supplied  by 
the  unions.  The  membership  of  labor  organizations  is  not  given. 
The  avei-age  wages  of  members  were  $2.36i  per  day.  With  regard  to 
changes  in  wage  rates  during. the  past  5  years,  31  unions  reported  an 
increase,  6  reported  a  reduction,  and  27  reported  no  change.  Most  of 
the  organizations  pay  either  sick,  death,  or  out-of-work  benefits. 
The  unions  report  18  strikes  during  the  past  2  years,  of  which  16  suc- 
ceeded and  2  failed.    In  9  cases  arbitration  was  appealed  to. 

676 
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SuBPLtrs  Products. — ^Tables  are  given  showing,  for  each  county  and 
for  the  State,  the  surplus  products  marketed  during  the  year  1898, 
and  their  estimated  value. 

Crop  Statistics. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  a  compilation  of  reports 
of  county  clerks  based  on  statistics  gathered  by  local  assessors.  The 
data  relate  to  the  acreage  of  the  various  crops  sown  or  planted,  the 
amount  of  products  raised,  poultry,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  etc. 

Manufacturers'  Returns. — Tables  are  given  showing,  for  the 
establishments  reporting,  which  are  grouped  according  to  industries, 
the  value  of  pioducts,  cost  of  material  used,  days  in  operation,  wages 
paid,  etc. ,  for  the  years  1898  and  1899.  The  industries  considered  are 
brick  and  tile  making,  brewing  and  distilling,  creameries,  flour  and 
feed,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  ironwork,  meat  packing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  brooms,  cigars,  harness,  and  wagons  and  buggies. 
These  tables  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State. 

Free  Employment  Department. — An  account  is  given  of  the  work 
of  the  employment  bureau  created  by  law  in  1897.  During  the  years 
1899  and  1900,  653  applications  for  positions  and  159  applications 
for  help  were  received,  and  181  persons  secured  employment  through 
the  bureau. 

Cooperation  in  Great  Britain. — A  biief  history  is  given  of  the 
development  of  cooperation  in  Great  Britain. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Twenty-second  Anmial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1899. 
"William  Stainsby,  Chief,    xi,  354  pp. 

In  this  report  the  following  subjects  are  presented:  Statistics  of 
manufactures,  108  pages;  an  account  of  the  silk  industry,  13  pages; 
railroad  transportation,  13  pages;  company  stores,  32  pages;  strikes 
and  lockouts,  33  pages;  cost  of  living,  13  pages;  a  study  of  trade- 
unionism,  29  pages;  benefit  featui-es  of  trade  unions,  31  pages;  benefits 
to  workingmen  of  labor  statutes,  20  pages;  laws  and  court  decisions 
affecting  labor,  50  pages. 

Manufactures. — ^The  statistics  are  for  the  year  1898,  and  are  much 
more  complete  than  any  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  present  hereto- 
fore, the  law  of  March  23, 1899,  making  it  obligatory  upon  all  manu- 
facturers to  furnish  to  the  bureau  the  information  desired.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  effect  of  this  law  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
report  showed  only  25  industries  whose  annual  product  was  $1,000,000 
or  over,  while  the  present  one  reports  29  industries  each  with  an  out- 
put exceeding  $2,000,000  in  value. 
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Statistics  are  presented  for  1,464  establishments  representing  84 
classified  industries  and  a  few  that  are  not  classified.  Of  these  estab- 
lishments but  1,228  are  complete  in  all  details  shown. 

Nine  tables  are  given,  as  follows:  Number  of  firms  and  corporations, 
partners  and  stockholders,  by  industiies;  capital  invested  and  value  of 
materials  and  products;  three  tables  showing  smallest,  greatest,  and 
average  number  of  employees,  by  industries,  and  aggregates  by 
months;  wages  paid  and  average  yearly  earnings;  classified  weekly 
wages;  days  in  operation  and  proportion  of  business  done,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  preceding  facts  for  9  principal  industries. 

All  establishments  report  capital  invested,  the  amount  being 
$196,798,843;  the  value  of  material  used  is  1131,480,197,  and  of  goods 
made,  $264,274,214. 

The  29  industries  whose  products  amount  to  12,000,000  or  more 
represent  62  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  78.1  per  cent  of  the  products 
as  stated  above.  The  following  tables  give  the  principal  data  for  these 
industries: 

FIKMS  AND  CORPORATIONS,  AVERAGE  EMPLOYEES  AND  WORKING  TIME,  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  BUSINESS  DONE,  FOR  29  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  1898. 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
leport- 


Finns. 


Cor- 
pora- 
tions. 


Part- 
ners 
and 
stock- 
hold- 
ers. 


Average 
employ- 


Ayerage 
daysm 
opera- 
tion. 


Percent 
of  busi- 
ness 
done  of 
maxi- 
mum 
cai 


^gr 


Jfy. 


Brewing 

Brick  and  terra  ootta 

Chemical  products 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods,  flnlshlng  and  dyeing 

FerUlizets 

Food  products 

Foundries,  iron 

Fomaces,  ranges,  and  heaters 

Glass 

Hats,  felt 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leather  

Machinery 

Metal  goods 

Oilcloth 

dU 

Paper  

Pottery 

Bubber  goods 

Shoes 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk  weaving 

Smelting  and  refining 

Steel  and  Iron,  forgings 

Steel  and  iron,  stmctnral 

Watches,  cases  and  materials 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total 


27 
45 
21 
112 

6 
10 
18 

8 
26 


861 


180 
894 
199 
99 
81 
885 
SO 
225 

lis 

117 
1S4 
159 
663 
190 
664 
403 

37 
144 
187 
527 
222 
206 

67 
600 

27 
159 

71 
280 
239 


1,448 
4,3«0 
2,266 
8,044 
8,896 
911 
635 
8,206 
1,415 
4,644 
4,680 
2,189 
1,526 
3,278 
9,276 
3,126 
659 
2,400 
1,660 
2,799 
3,238 
4,787 
3,381 
21,209 
1,667 
1,780 
4,813 
1,610 
6,402 


812.84 
a253.19 
809.06 
287.93 
289.85 
802.60 
296.60 
294.28 
277.38 
247.22 
266.76 
291.07 
289.96 
295.91 
298.21 
296.03 
310.60 
315.66 
288.00 
296.69 
279.44 
270.93 
293.62 
279.47 
351.20 
296.10 
294.11 
291.00 
275.52 


74.28 
072.45 
88.48 
90.19 
60.40 
85.00 
86.00 
81.90 
78.46 
■44.88 
76.87 
80.25 
86.48 
88.95 
87.33 
94.95 
86.83 
80.00 
92.71 
87.60 
89.68 
88.20 
76.90 
88.27 
90.00 
88.60 
87.77 
90.62 
82.00 


420 


441 


6,462 


104,025 


a  Forty-seven  establishments  reporting. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED,  VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS,  WAGES  PAID,  AND  AVER- 
AGE YEARLY  EARNINGS,  FOR  29  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  1898. 


Indiutrlea. 


Brewing 

Brlclcand  terracotta 

Chemical  products 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods,  finishing  and 
dyeing 

Fertiliiets 

Food  ptoducls 

Foundries,  Iron 

Furnaces,  ranges,  and 
heaters 

Glass _, 

Hats,  felt 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leather  

Machinery 

Metal  goods 

Oilcloth 

Oils 

Paper  

Pottery 

Rubber  goods 

Shoes 

Sillc  dyeing 

Silk  weaving 

Smelting  and  refining 

Steel  and  iron,  forgings 

Sleel  and  iron,  stnictural . . 

Watches,  cases  and  mate- 
rials  

Woolen  and  woisted  goods. 

Total 


JSstab- 
lish- 

ments 

report- 
ing 

capital 
and 

values. 


26 
45 
22 
14 

14 
10 

9 
24 

43 

16 

86 

57 

7 

36 

65 

31 

6 

9 

30 

22 

21 

40 

21 

106 

2 

6 

16 

8 
22 


733 


Capital 
invested. 


110,722,417 
4,762,438 
4,073,688 
1,642,500 

4,449,400 
8,857,800 
1,510,600 
1,903,623 


184,437 
&)4,440 
811,272 
651.107 
5^3,1169 
991,663 
790,070 
191,794 
97.'3,000 
WW,  270 
,200 
B9K,  tl26 
STiW.  794 
HO. 131 
f»2,  778 
(ilW,  1109 
.iO(l,  IRK) 
I.s<), '.100 
7«;,.'iOO 


2,276,000 
6,764,066 


121,997,877 


Value  of 

material 

used. 


12,975,507 
1,082,026 
5,428,800 
1, 146, 818 

4,500,367 
2, 325, 774 
3,109,617 
1,793,436 

2,014,369 
1,008,706 
2,979,132 
2, 402, 188 
1,177, 278 
.'i,079,K76 
4,0ft-(,G42 
2,900,971 
1,771,162 

25,211,834 
l.%9.279 
CW,  247 
4, 2fi.-),  341 
3, 749.  (195 
2,177,,sl4 

18,7M,917 

IX)->.  40O 

1,11(1,286 

1,(U4,521 

l,l.'i0,928 
4,609,376 


111,722,896 


Value  ol 
products. 


19,990,845 
3,566,941 
7,266,638 
2,062,493 

6,640,930 
3, 781, 101 
8,669,892 
8,810,689 

3,493,282 
3,255,206 
6,130,543 
4,587,106 
2,32.5,r.l6 
8,249,,'«9 

10,431,775 
4, 398,  ;B5 
2. 574, 126 

27,071,024 
3,f>27,.'03 
2,393,d8I 
6,ai7,748 
6,216..s95 
4. 279,  .^69 

37,0-12,216 

18, 9.58,  (100 
2.314,801 
8.2.Tfi,964 

2,242,860 
6,818,762 


206,416,806 


EsUb- 
Ush- 

ments 

report- 
ing 

wages 
and 
earn- 
ings. 


26 
45 
28 
27 

17 

10 

9 

26 

13 

18 

89 

69 

7 

36 

68 

32 

6 

9 

SO 

22 

21 

40 

21 

106 

6 

6 

18 

8 
22 


774 


Wages 


$1,161,671 

1,424,281 

840,463 

749,480 

1,414,100 
422,637 
202,566 

1,312,395 


1,74.=. 
2,131, 

l,K!il, 


I.U'l. 


'43 
.02 
760 
165 
01 
180 
118 
150 

as 

1,  :-.>:.,  1 84 

i.a„i»2 

1,275,659 

944,433 

1,639,590 

1,327,593 

8,853,831 

873,729 

766,386 

1,793,930 

674,017 
1,676,931 


42,919.155 


Average 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 


t805.0« 
361.22 
472.96 
246.22 

416.62 
46S.82 
356.63 
430.29 

608.02 
496.32 
4S7.49 
628.17 
362.30 
527.14 
573.67 
340.28 
499.12 
577.10 
452.96 
661.47 
434.22 
358.21 
S92.66 
422.94 
557.58 
644.70 
416.91 

418.(4 
296.55 


The  Silk  Industry. — This  pui-ports  to  be  a  preseotation  of  the 
beginning,  growth,  and  present  proportions  of  this  industry  in  the 
State,  but  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  last  phase  of  the  subject 
Statistics  are  presented  for  the  three  branches  of  throwing,  dyeing, 
and  weaving,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  reeds  and  harness.  Com- 
parison of  the  United  States  census  statistics  for  silk  manufacture  for 
the  years  1880  and  1890  with  the  Bureau's  report  for  1898  shows  the 
number  of  establishments  to  have  been  106  and  132  for  the  two  census 
years  and  151  for  the  year  1898.  The  average  number  of  employees 
for  the  same  dates  was  12,549,  17,917,  and  26,045,  respectively. 

The  following  table  presents  certain  totals  and  ratios  for  the  years 
named: 

WAGES  PAID  AND  VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCTS   FOR  THE  SILK   INDUSTRT. 

1880,  1890,  1898. 


Value 

of 

product. 

MalerlaU  used. 

Wages  paid. 

Percent 
of  minor 
expenses 

and 
profits  o( 
vatueol 
product. 

Year. 

Value. 

Per  cent 

of 
value  of 
product. 

Amount. 

Percent 

ol 
value  of 
prodncl. 

1880 

112,861,045 
26,405,982 
42,570.690 

*7, 176, 136 
12.703,882 
21,378,671 

86.8 
60.0 
602 

Kin,  746 
7,178,180 
10,<e0.789 

S2.6 
18.3 

asio 

11 1 

1890 

SLt 

DM 

SLS 
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Compared  with  the  value  of  products,  a  relative  decrease  of  6.6  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  is  apparent  and  of  7.5  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  in  the  period  covered  by  this  table,  while  the 
ratio  of  profits  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex,  the  number  of  employees  receiv- 
ing specified  rates  of  wages: 

EMPLOYEES   IN   THE  SILK   IKDCSTRY  RKCErVING   CLASSIFIED   RATES  OF  WAQBS.  BY 

SEX,  1898. 


Throwing. 

Dyeing. 

Weaving. 

Total. 

Qrand 
total. 

Weekly  wages. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Under  tS 

820 
75 

121 
40 
3S 
19 
83 
20 
19 
7 

244 

446 

157 

20 

S 

8 

18 

80 

41 

61 

160 

299 

1,116 

609 

281 

139 

117 

72 

41 

19 

9 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1,481 

613 

592 

605 

648 

771 

1,740 

1,470 

1,784 

696 

2,623 

1,841 

1,310 

1,394 

648 

701 

1,249 

806 

842 

48 

1,881 

729 

774 

795 

983 

1,906 

2,882 

1,771 

1,892 

820 

2,839 

1,828 

1,486 

1,423 

663 

713 

1,265 

807 

842 

48 

4,720 
2,557 

2,260 
2,218 

1,646 
2,619 
3,647 
2,578 
2,234 
868 

t9or  under  $10 

no  or  under  tl2.: 

$12 or  under  $15 ........ 

$30  or  over 

Total 

090 

891 

2,898 

161 

10,860 

10,362 

18,933 

U,414 

25,847 

The  median  wage  for  all  males,  above  and  below  which  equal  num- 
bers of  employees  are  found,  is  a  little  less  than  ten  dollars,  while  for 
females  it  is  somewhat  below  seven  dollars,  the  number  of  females  who 
receive  ten  dollars  or  more  being  but  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  females. 
The  number  of  males  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  the  median  wage  for 
females  is  but  24.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  males  employed. 

Steam  Railhoad  Tbanspoetation. — ^This  chapter  includes  a  brief 
discussion  of  accidents  to  employees,  based  on  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  statistical  tables  for  7  roads  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau.  The  tables  show  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
State,  total  and  average  number  of  days  employed,  total  wages  paid, 
and  average  daily  and  yearly  earnings  for  each  class  of  employees. 

Company  Stores. — ^This  is  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  15  com- 
pany stores  preceded  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  subject. 
Tables  are  given  showing  comparative  prices  of  more  than  50  arti- 
cles of  general  use  at  company  stores  and  at  private  stores  in  the  same 
localities.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  average  cost  of  one 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  purchased  at  private  stores  would  be  Jl.13  if 
purchased  at  company  stores. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — First  is  given  a  narrative  account  of  the 
strike  of  the  nonunion  bottle  blowers  of  southern  New  Jersey  in 
1899;  then  a  tabular  presentation  of  84  strikes  and  lockouts,  from 
January  1, 1898,  to  August  31, 1899,  showing  causes,  duration,  persons 
involved,  loss  of  time  and  wages,  and  results.  Brief  accounts  are 
also  given  of  minor  labor  troubles  in  1899. 

Cost  or  Liyino  in  Nbw  Jebset.— Tables  presenting  the  retail  prices 
of  61  articles  of  household  use  in  lending  localities  in  all  the  counties 
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of  the  State  for  the  month  of  June,  1899,  with  summaries,  and  a  com- 
parison of  average  retail  prices  for  1898  and  1899,  make  up  this  por- 
tion of  the  report. 

A  Study  of  TiuDE-tmioNiSM. — There  are  here  given  tables  show- 
ing the  daily  wages,  yearly  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  and  days  idle  of 
union  and  nonunion  workmen  in  9  trades.  The  amount  of  benefits 
and  assessments  are  also  reported  for  union  workmen.  The  compari- 
sons in  each  table  are  between  equal  numbers  of  each  class,  and  actual 
benefits  received  and  assessments  paid  are  taken  into  account  in  making 
up  the  reported  annual  earnings  of  the  union  men. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  comparison: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR,  DAYS  IDLE,  DAILY  WAGES,  AND  ANNUAL  BAENINGS  OP  UNION  AND 

NONXmiON  WORKMEN. 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing in 
each 
class. 

Average 

weekly  hours 

of  labor. 

Days  idle  diuv 
Ingyear. 

Average  dally  wages. 

Average  yearly 
'    earnings. 

Trades. 

Union 

Non- 
union. 

Union 

Non- 
union. 

Union 

Non- 
union. 

Per 
cent  of 
excess 

of 
onion 
over 
non- 
union. 

Union. 

Non- 
union. 

Per 
cent  of 
excess 

of 
onion 
over 
non- 
onion. 

16 
20 
80 
80 
35 
20 
20 
30 

20 

70.5 
51.6 
63.0 
47..1 
49.6 
63.4 
48.0 
52.2 

59.5 

96.4 
87.4 
58.0 
53.8 
53.6 
59.6 
57.0 
57.9 

59.6 

88.5 
78.1 
6«.0 
32.8 
103.9 
39.8 
78.6 
80.7 

21.1 

4S.4 
104.8 
111.0 

12.8 
187.5 

25.6 
106.6 

28.8 

21.0 

•2.06 
8.80 
2.53 
2.27 
5.62 
2.96 
2.60 
8.00 

2.26 

n.79 
2.17 
2.18 
1.86 
8.52 
2.66 
1.81 
2.46 

1.58 

14.6 
75.1 
18.8 
37.6 
59.7 
11.7 
38.1 
22.0 

42.4 

1572.16 
868.68 
613.73 
604.47 

1,096.57 
796.61 
669.50 
825.57 

685.27 

t470.40 
431.68 

432.82 
483.78 
598.12 
761.16 
367.71 
696.00 

460.30 

21.6 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Clgarmakers 

GlaKsblowers 

Hotseahoers 

Painters 

98.9 
41.8 
24.9 
84.9 
&1 
66.4 

Plumbers 

Polishers      and 
buffers 

18.8 
41.1 

Beneftt  Features  op  American  Trade  Unions. — ^Under  this  head 
are  given  extracts  from  an  article  having  the  same  title  which 
appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

Benefits  Derived  by  Woekingmen  prom  the  Labor  Statutes. — 
The  section  is  made  up  of  returns  of  working-men  in  various  trades  on 
the  above  point,  together  with  a  list  of  the  laws  referred  to  in  such 
returns. 

NEW  YORK. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1900.  Transmitted  to  the  legis- 
lature January  21,  1901.  John  McMackin,  Commissioner,  xiv, 
1,072  pages. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  five  in  number,  as  follows: 
Part  I,  The  eight-hour  movement,  243  pages;  Part  11,  Social  settle- 
ments, 185  pages;  Part  III,  The  economic  condition  of  organized  labor. 
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557  pages;  Part  IV,  Report  of  the  State  free  employment  bureau,  21 
pages;  Part  V,  Labor  laws  of  the  State  enacted  in  1900,  9  pages. 

The  Eight-houb  Movement. — ^The  consideration  of  this  subject  is 
quite  extended,  involving  the  presentation  of  numerous  statistical 
tables  showing  the  general  movement  toward  a  shorter  workday  in  the 
United  States  since  1830,  the  hours  of  labor  in  European  countries  and 
Australasia,  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  of  the  State  from  1891 
to  1899,  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  labor  unions  in  1900. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  the  practicability  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  methods  of  establishing  the  same,  and  a  conspectus  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  States  and  Territories  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  in 
the  State  working  the  specified  number  of  hours  per  week  aa  reported 
by  about  5,000  establishments: 

BOUBS  OF  LABOR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  6,000  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 

YORK,  1891  TO  1899. 


Employees  whoiie  weekly  houn  of  tabor  were— 

Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Ymu:. 

Under  48. 

48  to  61. 

52  to  57. 

58  to  63. 

64  to  69. 

70  to  72. 

Over  72. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num. 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

ct. 

ber. 

ct. 

ber. 

ct. 

ber. 

ct. 

ber. 

ct. 

ber. 

ct. 

ber. 

ct. 

1801... 

8,112 

1.67 

14,077 

7.57 

81,010 

16.67 

134,260 

72.18 

963 

0.62 

1,719 

0.98 

862 

0.46 

186,003 

1892... 

2,913 

1.44 

15,260 

7.66 

38,398 

16.64 

146,413 

72.48 

1,234 

.61 

1,903 

.94 

894 

.44 

202,005 

1893... 

6,661 

2.b(J 

18,207 

8.22 

39,968 

18.  M 

158,267 

69.18 

1,166 

.68 

2,469 

1.11 

934 

.42 

221,541 

IKW... 

10,29S 

4.90  19,924 

9.4« 

87,888 

17.81 

136,738 

6.M2 

1,596 

.76 

8,141 

l.bO 

892 

.42 

209,978 

1896... 

9,61i 

3.96!  19,  OM 

7.9« 

42,966 

17.86 

163,396 

67.95 

1,213 

.61 

8,343 

1.3« 

1,038 

.43,240,461 

1896... 

e,24S 

2.20  20,375 

7.1« 

67,681 

20.32 

189,120 

66.61 

8,368 

1.18 

6,343 

1.88 

1,799 

.63 

283,934 

1897... 

«,552;  2.19,  22,366 

7.4* 

62,474 

20.9(1 

196,888,65.53 

3,361 

1.12 

6,108,  2.04 

2,202 

.74 

298,930 

1*88... 

6,Ull  1.82  21,419 

6.3)1 

74,396 

22.16 

220,896,65.79 

8,485 

1.04 

7,166  2.13 

2,802 

.68 

335,764 

1899... 

7,4401  1.8S  25,609 

6.29 

89,763 

22.04 

2e9,314|66.1S 

5,442 

1.38 

7,112   1.75 

2,656 

.63 

407,235 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  what  might  be  specifically  tenned 
the  eight-hour  movement  made  its  chief  advances  in  the  years  1893  to 
1895,  since  which  time  it  has  receded.  Of  greater  significance  are  the 
more  permanent  changes  indicated  in  the  columns  headed  *' 52  to  57" 
and  "58  to  63,"  showing  a  steady  gain  of  what  may  be  designated  the 
nine-hour  day  over  the  ten-hour  day.  A  few  seven-day  occupations 
and  some  establishments  that  run  the  entire  24  hours  daily  with  two 
shifts  of  men  keep  up  the  small  percentages  of  those  employees  whose 
hours  per  week  exceed  64  in  number;  there  is,  moreover,  a  larger 
representation  of  certain  industries  of  these  classes  in  the  later  than  in 
the  earlier  years,  notably  street-railway  transportation,  and  baking, 
brewing,  and  sugar  refining. 
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It  is  possible  to  make  a  division  of  the  above  data  for  the  years 
1896  to  1899,  showing  separately  the  hours  of  labor  in  New  York  City 
and  those  in  the  State  outside.     The  following  table  is  the  result: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  5,000  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
IN  TH6  STATE  OUTSIDE,  1896  TO  1899. 


Year. 


CITY. 
1896 

imt 

1898 

1899 

BTATI. 

1896 

1X97 

1898 

1899 


Employees  whose  weekly  boun  of  labor  were — 


Under  48. 


Niim-  Per 
ber.     ct. 


2,698 
8,272 
3,443 
6,662 


3,651 
3,280 
2,668 
1,788 


2.16 
2.4ft 
2.29 
3. 


2.23 

1.98 

1.43 

.80 


48  to  51. 


Num-  Per 
ber.     ct. 


0918, 


K,OV< 

14,880 
14,958 
"1,286 


7,334 
7,475 
6,461 
7,323 


52  to  57. 


Num-  Per 
ber.     ct. 


10.44  39,719 

11.15  f2, 577 
9.98  60,960 
9.98  66,579 


31.79 
XI.  91 
S4.G0 
36.36 


4.6117,96211.30 
4..5219,897jl2.02 
3.48,23,436lt2.61 
3.27  23,18110.84 


68  to  63. 


Nnm-  Per 
ber.     ct. 


66,84963.11 

68,  ,520  51. 36 
75,828  50.59 
87,815  47.94 


122,77177.21 
127,868  76.96 
145, 068  78.  a5 
181,499^81.00 


64  to  69. 


Num-  Per 
ber.     ct 


843 
1,326 

98K 
1,660 


2,520 
2,025 
2,497 
3,782 


.66 
.91 


1.59 
1.22 
1.34 
1. 


70  to  72. 


Num-  Per 
ber.     ct. 


1,877 
2,022 
2.e»l 
2,176 


1.50 
1.52 
1.80 
1.19 


3,466   2.18   1,401 


Over  72. 


Num-  Per 
ber.    ct. 


398 

836 

1,021 

993 


4,086  2.47 
4,461  2.40 
4,936.  2.20 


1,366 
1,281 
1, 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 


0.32 124, 9S» 
.63133,433 
.6.^149,892 
.64183,10 

I 
.SSl.'i9,005 
.  8:1 165, 497 
.69186,872 
.70'224,074 


Certain  interesting  contrasts  are  here  apparent.  For  instance,  in 
the  class  "Under  48"  the  movement  is  pretty  uniform  in  opposite 
directions  for  the  city  and  for  the  State  outside.  The  ten-hour  day 
is  the  standard  for  the  State  at  large,  whUe  in  the  city  9  hours  is 
increasingly  accepted  as  such.  The  latter  is  the  measure  of  service 
for  about  one-third  and  the  former  for  about  one-half  the  working 
people  of  the  city,  while  outside  the  city  the  fractions  relating  to  the 
same  workdays  are  roughly  one-tenth  and  three-fourths,  tlie  longer 
hour  clas.se8  being  smaller  in  each  instance  in  the  city  than  outside. 

These  differences  are  largely  attributed  to  the  influence  of  labor 
organizations,  which  not  only  include  a  larger  proportion  of  tbe  trades 
in  the  city  than  in  the  State  at  large,  but  abo,  by  their  success  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  industry,  influence  the  hours  of  labor  in  unoi^nized 
trades.  The  following  table  shows  by  industries  the  hours  of  labor  of 
members  of  labor  organizations  in  the  entire  State: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  MEMBERS  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY 
OROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  SEPTEMBER.  1900. 


Industries. 


Building,  stone  working 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  shipbuilding . 

lYansportation 

PriDtfng 

Tobacco 

Food  and  licmon 

Theaters  and  mtisic 

Woodworking,  furniture 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Percentages  of  group  totals  of 
total  number  reporting 


Employees  whose  weekly  hours  of  labor 


Under 
48 


88,184 
147 
168 


468 

2,628 

636 

317 


2eo 
'm 


43,768 
22.1 


48to61  52to57  S8to63  64to72 


80,320 

386 

1,061 


414 
8,691 


S82 


4,298 
196 


45,942 
23.3 


7,100 

6,341 

4,828 

86 

8,812 

894 

867 

201 

908 

270 

1<4 

481 


29,960 
15.2 


2,610 

18,196 

14,967 

7,081 

401 

686 

4,269 

62 

4,7« 

691 

2»1 

1,382 


66,328 
28.0 


90 

1,509 

666 

4,837 


778 
109 


2,261 
296 
672 


11,  Ul 
6.6 


Over 
72 


826 

645 

6,159 


1,191 

74 


276 

1,400 

864 


U,436 
6.8 


Total. 


78,264  I 
27,405  ' 
22,264 
18,  U3 
10,085 
12,  S« 
7,226 
763 
7,116 
8,748 
^44SJ 
3,788 


Un- 
known. 


2,082 
l,4«l 
9,017 
12,012 
7,0S 

"i'ioi 

8,  Mi 
1.W 
1,748 
706 
1,044 


197,684  I    47,817 
100.0 
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Irregularity  of  hours  affected  the  report  in  certain  occupations,  as 
of  theatrical  performers  and  musicians.  In  the  printing  trades  a  num- 
ber of  the  reports  gave  eight  and  nine  hours  as  the  length  of  the  work- 
day of  machine  and  hand  compositors,  respectively,  without  designat- 
ing the  number  of  each,  so  that  tabulation  of  these  returns  was  impos- 
sible. It  is,  however,  one  of  the  better-organized  industries,  like  the 
building  trades  and  the  tobacco  industry,  which  have  secured  for 
themselves  an  established  workday  of  eight  or  nine  hours. 

Social  Settlements. — This  article  begins  with  a  historical  sketch 
and  a  discussion  of  purposes  and  methods  and  of  the  relations  of  settle- 
ments to  other  agencies  for  social  improvement.  Then  follow  detailed 
accounts  of  30  settlement  houses  in  Greater  New  York  and  2  in  Buf- 
falo, describing  neighborhood  characteristics,  particular  lines  of 
activity,  results,  etc.,  making  a  full  presentation  of  this  subject.  Other 
social  agencies  i  eceive  brief  mention. 

The  Ekx)NOMic  Ck)NDiTioN  of  Organized  Labor. — This  report  is 
based  on  quaiierly  returns  from  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State, 
relating  to  membership,  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  working  time 
and  earnings,  and  number  of  unemployed  members  during  each  quar- 
ter. This  system  of  reports  was  begun  in  1897.  The  following  table 
summarizes  certain  data  for  the  entire  period: 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  EACH  QUARTER  FROM  JANUARY,  1897,  TO 

SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


Quarter  ending- 


Organi- 
zatioiM 
report- 
ing. 


Much  81, 1897.... 

Jnne».18»7 

September  80, 1897 
December  31, 1897. 
March  81,1898.... 

Jane  80, 1898 

September  80, 1898 
December  31, 1898. 
March  31, 1899.... 

Jane  80, 1899 

September  90, 1890 
December  81,  li»9. 
March  81, 1900.... 

June  30, 1900 

September  SO,  1900 


9Z7 
976 
1,009 
1,029 
1,048 
1,079 
1,067 
1,143 
1,156 
1,210 
1,320 
1,390 
1,462 
1,602 
1,636 


Membership  on  last  day  of 
quarter. 


Men.      Women.      Total. 


138,249 
147,10(> 
162,690 
167,250 
178,349 
164,802 
163,562 
167,271 
166,005 
180,756 
200,932 
216,142 
223,069 
236,770 
233,563 


4,321 
4,101 
6,764 
6,712 
6,606 
7,538 
7,505 
7,480 
7,511 
7,699 
8,088 
8,239 
9,464 
10,782 
11,828 


142,670 
151,206 
168,454 
173,962 
n79,955 
172,340 
171,067 
174,761 
173,516 
188,455 
209,020 
224,381 
232,533 
247, 552 
245,381 


Members 
reporting 

as  to 
employ- 
ment. 


142,570 
151,206 
168,464 
173,962 
179,955 
172,340 
171,067 
174,761 
173, 516 
183,795 
201,904 
214,644 
221,717 
239, 8U 
237,166 


Members  unem- 
ployed on  last 
day  of  quarter. 


Number. 


43,664 
27,378 
23,230 
39,353 
37,857 
35,643 
22,486 
46,603 
31,761 
20,141 
9,590 
41,698 
44,836 
49,399 
31,460 


Per 


30.6 
18.1 
13.8 
22.6 
21.0 
20.7 
13.1 
26.7 
18.3 
11.0 
4.7 
19.4 
20.0 
20.6 


Average 
days  of  em- 
ployment 
during 
quarter. 


Men. 


58 
69 
67 
65 
62 
61 
66 
63 
64 
70 
71 
68 
66 

(a) 
67 


Wo- 


63 
57 
66 
56 
61 
68 
64 
65 
68 
72 
71 
69 
66 

<°'66 


o  Not  reported. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations  is  continuous  but 
irregular,  being  between  four  and  five  times  as  great  in  the  second  as 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1900.  During  the  latter  quarter  also  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  members,  although  the  number 
of  women  members  increased  steadily  throughout  the  year. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  is 
noticeably  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  previous 
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years,  but  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1900  failed  to  bring  about  the 
favorable  results  as  to  employment  that  were  so  apparent  in  the  sum- 
mer quarters  of  1899. 

An  examination  of  the  reported  average  earnings  for  each  quarter 
indicates  such  stability  of  wage  rates  as  to  make  the  number  of  days 
worked  the  controlling  factor  in  the  amount  of  earnings.  Thus  the 
earnings  of  men  were  $184  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  as  against  |169 
for  the  corresponding  term  of  1898,  while  the  shortened  working  time 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1900  as  compared  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1899  gives  $182  earnings  for  the  later  period  as  against  $197  for  the 
earlier. 

On  September  30,  1900,  New  York  City  contained  30.7  per  cent  of 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  and  63.0  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship. Of  oi'ganized  working  women,  at  the  same  date,  the  metropolis 
had  68.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State,  and  of  the  men, 
62.7  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  and  member- 
ship of  organizations  for  each  quarter  from  December  31,  1899,  to 
September  30,  1900,  and  the  per  cent  of  female  members  at  the  latter 
date: 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEMBERSHIP,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  PROM  DECEMBER,  18W,  TO  SEP- 
TEMBER, 1900. 


Otganixatlons  on- 

- 

Membenblp  on— 

Per 

cent  of 

female 

mem- 

bera, 

sept^ao. 

Industries. 

Dee.  81, 
1899. 

Mar.  81, 
1900. 

June80, 
1900. 

Sept.  80, 
IMO. 

Deo.  81, 
1899. 

Mar.  81, 
1900. 

JuneSO, 
1900. 

SepUSO. 
1900. 

Building,  stone  irorlcing .. . 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 

89« 
106 
247 
190 
78 
66 
89 
81 
49 
41 
61 
68 

418 
109 
257 
191 
80 
66 
91 
83 
60 
47 
62 
«9 

468 

121 
291 

202 
88 
66 
99 

•  34 
59 
58 
56 
82 

472 
124 
292 

205 
91 
55 

103 
82 
65 
66 
68 
82 

78,427 
33,666 
27,992 
25,211 
16,040 
8,978 
8,757 
9,494 
7,913 
8,781 
6,847 
8,276 

74,388 
32,087 
31,135 
27,429 
16,684 
9,728 
8,678 
9.627 
8,468 
4,208 
6,428 
8,885 

77,344 
31,874 
83,051 
81,178 
16,983 
11,860 
9,706 
9,686 
9,117 
6,712 
6,608 
S.193 

80,838 
28,868 
31,271 
30,125 
17,117 
12,849 
9,430 
9,898 
8,712 
6,496 
7,148 
4,8SS 

'■"•ii.T 
'.ia 

Printing 

4.4 

Tobacco 

31.6 

Food  and  liquors 

Theaters  ana  music 

4.9 

Restaurai  1  ta  and  retail  trade 
Public  employment 

7.0 
.1 
.8 

Total 

1,890 

1,462 

1,602 

1,686 

224,381 

232,683 

247. 66S 

245,381 

4.8 

Percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
are  presented  by  industries  in  the  following  table,  and  a  comparison 
afforded  of  each  quarter  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year 
previous;  also  separate  totals  for  New  York  City  and  for  the  State 
outside. 
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PKR  CENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  END  OF  EACH 
QOARTER,  DECEMBER,  1898,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


Indmtrles. 


BaildiDg,  stone  worUng. . . 

Clotblng  and  textiles 

Metala,  machinery,  etc 

Tianniortatlon 

Printuig 

Tobacco  

Food  and  liquon 

Theaters  and  mndc 

Woodworking 

Restaoiani  and  retail  trade 

PnbMc  employment 

Mlsoellaneons 

Total 

Total,  New  York  City 

Total,  State  outside  dty  . . . . 


Per  cent  of  members  of  labor  organliationg  unemployed  on— 


December  31. 


1898.       1899. 


41.1 
66.8 
7.7 
8.6 
9.1 
17.8 
6.6 
8.1 
11.6 
14.4 
.S 
6.6 


26.7 


SI.  3 
16.8 


28.8 
81.9 
9.0 
16.0 
8.6 
8.8 
7.6 
9.9 
11.8 
12.8 
S.1 
6.9 


19.4 


20.6 
17.1 


March  31. 


1899. 


36.1 
8.0 
7.2 
10.8 
8.1 
13.2 
9.4 
14.9 
14.1 
18.2 
11.0 
2.6 


18.3 


19.5 
16.6 


1900. 


33.7 
22.2 
7.0 
23.1 
7.6 
12.3 
10.2 
8.2 
11.8 
7.0 
1.9 
6.8 


20.0 


21.0 
18.1 


June  30. 


1899.       1900. 


9.9 
19.6 
8.4 
3.7 
6.8 
6.2 
10.0 
49.9 
19.3 
12.0 
6.1 
9.6 


11.0 


13.3 
6.6 


24.0 
44.7 
10.6 
12.0 
8.0 
28.4 
12.2 
26.4 
21.0 
4.7 
2.0 
10.1 


20.6 


26.5 
12.6 


September  SO. 


1899.       1900. 


6.1 
.8 
8.3 
3.0 
8.6 
2.6 
8.7 
6.8 
6.0 
9.6 
.1 
6.4 


4.7 


5.6 
3.8 


14.9 
29.1 
6.2 
8.5 
11. 1 
17.4 
14. « 
8.4 
7.2 
8.4 
2.0 
4.2 


13.8 


16.7 
7.5 


State  Free  Employment  Bureau. — ^There  were  6,732  applicants  for 
situations  registered  by  the  bureau  during  the  year  1900,  of  whom 
2,157  were  males  and  3,676  were  females.  Of  these  191  males  and 
2,778  females  secured  emplojrment.  There  were  201  applications  for 
male  help  and  3,326  for  female  help,  a  total  of  3,626.  The  number  of 
male  applicants  was  slightly  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  while 
the  demand  and  the  number  of  positions  secured  were  nearly  doubled. 
The  main  work  of  the  bureau  continues  to  be  the  placing  of  women 
in  Tarious  positions  of  domestic  service. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ldhor  and  Prvntmg  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolma,  for  the  year  1900.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Com- 
missioner,   yiii,  376  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Agricultural  statistics, 
48  pages;  condition  of  trades,  82  pages;  miscellaneous  factories,  44 
pi^es;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  31  pages;  railway  employees,  6  page-s; 
newspapers,  27  pages;  compulsory  education,  122  pages;  mine  inspec- 
tion, 13  pages. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — This  chapter  contains  the  tabulated 
returns  from  369  leading  farmers  representing  every  county  in  the 
State.  The  returns  relate  to  the  value  and  fertility  of  farm  lands,  the 
condition  of  farm  labor,  wages  paid,  cost  of  production  and  market  price 
of  crops,  and  the  economic,  educational,  and  moral  condition  of  farm 
laborers.  Letters  from  farmers  are  also  published  showing  the  needs 
and  condition  of  farm  labor,  etc.  The  returns  show  an  increase  in  the 
valuu  of  land  in  39  counties,  a  decrease  in  3  counties,  and  no  change  in 
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55  counties.  Returns  from  87  counties  report  Negro  labor  unreliable, 
7  reliable,  and  2  report  no  Negro  labor.  In  47  counties  increased 
wagas  are  repoi"ted,  and  in  50  counties  no  change.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  was  as  follows:  Cotton,  per  bale  of  500 
pounds,  $26.19;  wheat,  per  bushel,  $0.61;  corn,  per  bushel,  $0.41; 
oats,  per  bushel,  $0.28;  tobacco,  per  hundred  pounds,  $6.50.  The 
market  prices  were  as  follows:  Cotton,  per  pound,  $0.09i;  wheat,  per 
bushel,  $0.85;  corn,  per  bushel,  $0.66;  oats,  per  bushel,  $0.42;  tobacco, 
per  hundred  pounds,  $7.92.  The  i-eturns  upon  which  these  figures  are 
based  were  I'eceived  by  the  bureau  from  June  15  to  October  1,  1900. 

Trades. — Blanks  were  sent  to  representative  skilled  workmen 
throughout  the  State,  making  inquiries  regarding  membership  in  labor 
unions,  wages  received,  effects  of  machinerj'  upon  labor,  systems  of 
wage  payment,  time  worked,  fines,  cost  of  living,  education,  appren- 
ticeship, etc.  Returns  wei'e  received  from  over  300  pereons.  Of 
these  34  per  cent  reported  an  increase  in  wages,  11  per  cent  a  decrease, 
53  per  cent  no  change,  the  remaining  2  per  cent  not  reporting. 
Letters  from  wage-earners  are  also  published. 

Miscellaneous  Factories. — This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  fac- 
tories in  the  State,  their  capital  stock,  character  of  motive  power, 
number  of  days  in  operation,  hours  of  labor,  systems  of  wage  pay- 
ment, persons  employed,  wages  paid,  accidents  to  workmen,  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  social  condition  of  employees.  Letters 
from  manufacturei's  are  also  reproduced.  Returns  were  received 
from  over  200  manufacturers.  Of  these,  50  per  cent  i-eported  that 
wages  of  employees  had  been  increased,  40  per  cent  that  there  had 
been  no  increase,  and  10  per  cent  failed  to  report. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  the  State,  their  locations,  capital  stock, 
number  of  looms  and  spindles  in  use,  character  of  motive  power,  and 
tables  giving  by  counties  the  character  of  goods  made,  avei-age  wages 
paid,  number  of  employees,  children  under  14  years  of  age,  hours  of 
labor,  total  horeepower,  etc.  Letters  from  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturers are  also  reproduced.  Of  the  mills  reported  in  the  State  on 
June  30,  1900,  186  produced  cotton  goods,  11  woolen  goods,  and  31 
knit  goods,  carpets,  repe,  net,  twine,  jute,  and  silk  goods.  The  mills 
employed  38,637  persons,  of  whom  14,999  were  men,  16,040  women, 
and  8,589  boys  and  4,009  girls  under  14  years  of  age.  Of  the  adults, 
82  per  cent,  and  of  the  children,  68  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and 
write.     The  hours  of  labor  varied  from  10  to  12i  per  day. 

Railroad  Employees. — A  table  is  given  showing  for  each  road,  by 
occupations,  the  number  of  employees  and  their  wages.  There  were 
12,755  railroad  employees  reported  in  the  State.  Their  occupations 
and  wages  were  as  follows: 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  AVEEAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES  IN  1900. 


Oocapftttona. 


Button  agents 

Other  station  men 

Englnemen 

Firemen 

Condnctors 

Otber  Iminmen . . 
Hachlnista 


Nomber. 


654 
1,629 
689 
667 
809 
1,017 
294 


Average 
daUy 
wages. 


n.l4 
.81 

2.70( 
1.09) 
2.19 
.89i 
2.40 



Occnpations. 


Carpenters 

Other  shopmen , 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen , 

Switch-flag  watchmen. 
Telegraph  operatois. . . 
Other  employees 


Number. 


798 
1,098 

650 
8,198 

503 

866 
1,291 


Average 
doUy 
wages. 


$1.87 
1.26i 
l.S3i 
.75 
.941 
1.20 
1.04 


omo. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Loihor  Statistics  of 
the  State  of  Ohio^  for  the  year  1900.  M.  D.  Ratcbford,  Commis- 
sioner.   461  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  are  as  follows:  Labor  laws,  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  reports  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
58  pages;  manufactures,  223  p^es;  labor  organizations,  79  pages;  roll- 
ing mills  and  tin-plate  works,  33  pages;  blast  furnaces,  14  pages;  sweat 
shops,  9pages;  free  employment  offices  and  chronology  of  labor  bureaus, 
24  pages. 

Manitfactttkes. — ^The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1899  are  pre- 
sented in  the  same  foiin  as  in  preceding  reports.  Detailed  tables  are 
given  showing,  by  occupations  and  for  cities  and  villages,  the  number 
of  males  and  females  employed  in  various  industries,  their  average 
daily  and  yearly  earnings  and  houre  of  labor  in  1899,  and  the  average 
number  of  days  employed  in  1898  and  1899;  the  number  of  males  and 
females  employed  each  month  in  1898  and  1899;  the  total  wages  paid 
in  1898  and  1899;  the  number  and  salaries  of  office  employees,  capital 
invested,  value  of  product,  and  value  of  material  used  in  1899. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  figures  presented:  In 
1899,  2,362  establbhments  reported  a  total  invested  capital  of 
$256,463,091.  The  total  value  of  goods  made  was  $305,258,061.85, 
and  the  value  of  material  used  was  $163,078,190.49.  The  aggregate 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $66,093,033.85  in  1899,  which  was  an  increase 
of  910,877,200.44  over  the  wages  paid  in  the  same  establishments  dur- 
ing 1898.  In  2,362  establishments  an  average  of  124,286  males  and 
25,102  females  was  employed  during  the  year  1899. . 

Labob  Oboanizations. — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  number 
of  unions  reporting,  their  membership,  dues,  benefits  paid,  funds  on 
hand,  strikes  participated  in,  the  hours  of  labor  of  members,  etc. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  membership  of  labor 
organizations,  classified  according  to  occupations: 

MEUBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  JUNE  80,  UOO. 


Occapatioiu. 


Baken 

Barbera 

Bicycle  worken 

Boiler  maken 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Brewery  workers 

Bricklayers 

Brlckmakers 

Broom  makers 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers  . 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks,  retail 

Coopers 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Engineers,  stationary 

Engineers,  steam 

Federal  labor 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Fishermen,  gill-net 

Freight  handlers 

Garment  workers 

Glass  bottle  workers 

Glass  (flint)  workers 

Glass  (window)  cutters 

Granite  cutters 

Hod  carriers 

Hotseshoera 

Iroamolders 

Iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers 

Laundry  workers 

Leather  workers 

Letter  carriers 

Longshoremen 

Machinists 

Hetal  chippers 


Organiza- 
tions re- 
porting. 


Member-' 
ship. 


464 

86$ 

621 

461 

214 

98 

1,413 

S36 

188 

79 

923 

2,840 

1,755 

1,739 

248 

457 

1,986 

129 

242 

1,640 

2,103 

171 

S3 

518 

293 

1,138 

50 

61 

338 

174 

4,861 

3,424 

663 

138 

687 

6.851 

2,488 

46 


Occnpatlons. 


Metal  polisheia 

Mine  workers 

Musicians 

Oil  and  gas  well  workers.. - 
Painters,    decorators,    and 

paper  hangers 

Pattern  makers 

Plasterers  

Potters 

Printing  pressmen's  as■ls^ 

ants 

Railway  conductors 

Railway  employees,  street . 

Railway  trackmen 

Railway  trainmen 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Steam  and  hot-water  workers 

Stereotypere 

StonecutteiB 

Stonemasons 

Stoneware  potters 

Stove  mounters 

Suspender  workers 

Tailors 

Team  drivers 

Telegraph  operators 

Theatrical  stage  employees . 

Tin-plate  workers 

Tobacco  workers 

Typographical  workers 

Waiters 

Wood  carvers 

Wood,    wire,    and    metal 

lathers 

Wood  workers 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Oiganiia' 
tions  re- 
porting. 


11 

187 

10 

9 

18 
4 
2 

18 

16 
22 
8 
2 
27 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
16 
10 
7 
8 
0 
6 
18 
2 
2 

6 

4 

63 


9S» 


Member- 
ship. 


1,(64 

18.185 

1,429 

630 

1,397 
224 
123 

1,766 

818 

1,460 

4M 

S9 

2,187 

115 

63 

86 

127 

217 

2G2 

100 

25 

686 

983 

403 

266 

60S 

610 

1,442 

323 

128 

219 

357 

S.929 


79,881 


On  June  30, 1900,  956  trade  unions  were  reported  in  the  State.  Of 
these,  939  reported  a  total  membership  of  79,881.  Of  876  unions 
reporting,  40  were  organized  prior  to  1880,  126  from  1880  to  1890, 
and  710  from  1890  to  1900.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
300  unions  were  organized,  and  25  disbanded.  The  returns  published 
were  somewhat  incomplete.  As  far  as  reported,  the  average  hours  of 
labor  of  members  were  9.6,  the  average  wages  $2.87  per  day,  the 
average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year,  272;  the  average 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  was  1  to  7,  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  3  years.  Members  of  trade 
unions  were  engaged  in  96  strikes  during  the  year.  Trade  agreements 
were  reported  by  496  unions. 

Rolling  Mills  and  Tin-Plate  Works. — Statistics  are  given 
showing  the  capacity  and  production  of  the  rolling  mills  and  tin-plate 
works  making  returns,  the  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  persons 
employed,  hours  of  labor,  days  in  operation,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900.  A  comparison  is  made  between  the  returns  of  rolling 
mills  for  1900  and  for  the  years  1896  and  1898.    The  comparative 
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figures  given  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  year  1900  over  the 
previous  years. 

BiiAST  FuENACES. — Statistics  are  given  covering  the  same  items  as 
those  for  rolling  'mills  and  tin-plate  works.  A  comparison  is  made 
between  the  returns  for  1900  and  those  for  1896  and  1898. 

Sweat  Shops. — ^This  chapter  contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  the  bureau  through  special  agents  who  visited  186  shops  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  where  clothing  was  manufactured.  Statis- 
tics are  given  showing  the  number  of  garments  manufactured  per 
week,  the  contract  price  paid  per  garment,  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed,  and  their  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Of 
the  186  shops  visited,  176  consisted  of  one  room,  7  of  two  rooms,  and 
3  of  three  rooms  each.  In  many  cases  the  families  lived  and  worked 
in  the  same  apartment.  Of  146  establishments,  27  were  reported  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  69  were  fair,  and  50  poor. 

Ehflothent  Offices. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1900,  the  free  employment  offices  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo,  and  Dayton  received  applications  from  employers  for  6,608 
males  and  15,829  females.  Applications  for  situations  were  made  by 
11,079  males  and  9,776  females.  Positions  were  secured  for  4,714 
males  and  8,630  females. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Common- 
weaUh  of  PennsyVoania.  Vol.  XXVIII,  1900.  Part  III,  Industrial 
Statistics.  James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau.  562  pp.;  supple- 
ment, 196  pp. 

In  this  report  are  found  a  historical  and  descriptive  article  on  the 
American  glass  industry,  27  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  520 
pages:  analysis,  12  pages;  supplement  (bound  separately),  "The  legal 
relations  between  the  employed  and  their  employers  in  Pennsylvania, 
compared  with  the  relations  existing  between  them  in  other  States," 
196  pages. 

Statistics  op  Manufactuees. — ^These  are  mainly  presented  in  two 
series  of  tables,  the  first  giving  data  for  354  identical  establishments 
representing  44  industries,  for  a  period  of  9  years,  and  the  other,  830 
identical  establishments  in  89  industries,  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
first  series  shows  the  average  days  in  operation,  persons  employed, 
aggregate  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings  and  daily  wages,  and 
value  of  product,  total  and  per  employee. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  more  important  data: 

PKKSONS  EMPLOYED,  WAGES  PAID,  AND  VALPE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOE  854  MANUFACTORING 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  1892  TO  1900. 


Year. 

ATenge  number 
of  penoiu  em- 
ployed. 

paid. 

Arenas  yearly 
earnings. 

Value  of  product. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
of  In- 
crease. 

Amount. 

Percent 
of  In- 
crease. 

Amount 

Percent 
of  In- 
crease. 

Amount. 

Percent 
of  In- 
crease. 

1892 

136,882 
122,278 
109,383 
127,361 
118,092 
121,281 
187,985 
154,422 
138,814 

'oio.'w' 

a  10. 56 
16.44 
a7.28 
2.70 
13.77 
11.91 

all.  40 

(67',  331, 876 
66,818,289 
45,229,667 
66,704,511 
52,102,365 
52,138,941 
62,676,615 
78,179,333 
69,697,486 

"ai&lii' 

a20.40 

25.37 

08.12 

.07 

20.21 

24.78 

a  10. 85 

•491.90 
464.66 
413.50 
446.78 
441.29 
429.90 
454.52 
506.27 
609.43 

1269,462,466 
226,017,762 
185,628,971 
222,730,980 
211,252,782 
222,995,664 
266,044,630 
877,934,411 
418,790,289 

1898 

a5.54 

a  11. 01 

7.81 

a  1.01 

a2.58 

5.73 

11.38 

.62 

al«.12 

1894 

017.87 

1895 

19.99 

1896 

a  6. 15 

1897 

5.56 

1898 

19.80 

1899 

42.06 

1900 

10.81 

a  Decrease. 

The  average  nmnber  of  employees  and  aggregate  wages  paid  for  the 
year  1900  present  a  decrease  from  the  same  items  for  the  preceding 
year  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  the  slight  difference  indicating  a  gain  of 
0.62  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee.  The  total 
value  of  products  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  the  year 
1899,  which  in  turn  surpassed  all  preceding  years  in  the  series  in  each 
point  shown  in  this  table. 

The  very  close  approximation  of  the  number  of  employees  in  1900 
to  that  shown  for  the  year  1892  renders  comparison  of  the  two  years 
interesting.  The  number  of  employees  in  1900  was  0.05  per  cent  less, 
the  aggregate  wages  paid  3.51  per  cent  greater,  and  the  average 
annual  earnings  3.56  per  cent  greater  than  in  1892,  while  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  product  was  55.42  per  cent. 

The  second  series  not  only  includes  a  wider  range  of  industries,  but 
is  more  detailed,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  is  a  sum- 
mary statement  for  the  years  covered: 

STATISTICS  OF  830  MANUFACTDRINQ  ESTABUSHMBNTS,  1896  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Capital  In- 
vested in 
plants  and 
fixed  work- 
ing capital. 


Value  of 

basic 

material,  (a) 


Market  value 
of  product. 


Per cent  of 
value  of 

basic  mate- 
rial of 
value  of 
product. 


Average 

days  In 

opera- 

ttOD. 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


1204,094,620 
206,280,067 
211,681,880 
243,865,826 
260,611,930 


6194,939,421 

6104,427,266 

6118,072,708 

167,567,839 

186,203,673 


<192,473,762 
209,663,393 
245,693.223 
329,248,235 
859,925,487 


(49.8 

e49.8 

£48.1 

60.9 

61.7 


no 

2» 
286 

287 
288 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Aggregate 
wages  paid. 


184,790 
140,661 
156,943 
179,779 
190,024 


$51,293,561 
53,749.916 
62,757,811 
77,987,500 
82,913,073 


Average 
yearly 

earnings. 


1380.54 
882.12 
899.88 
488.52 
436.88 


Average 

daily 
earnings. 


tl.41 
L84 
1.40 
1.61 
1.62 


Value  of  I  Percent 
product  I  of  wsgvv 
per  em-  of  value  of 
ployce.     product. 


(1,427.96 
1,490.56 
1,565.49 
1,831.41 
1,8»4.U 


26.6 
25.6 
25.6 
2S.7 
2S.0 


aBy  basic  material  Is  meant  only  tbe  material  out  of  which  the  product  was  made,  and  does  not 
include  any  of  the  material  used  In  Its  development. 
6  Figures  for  827  establishments,  3  not  reporting. 
cBased  on  value  of  basic  material  for  827,  and  value  of  product  for  830  establishments. 
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There  is  apparent  a  geneml  increase  in  the  amount  of  manufacturing 
business  done  in  the  period  covered  by  this  table,  as  indicated  by  each 
item  considered.  This  increase  is  not  equally  distributed,  however, 
as  is  shown  by  the  encroachment  of  the  cost  of  basic  material  upon  the 
value  of  the  product  and  by  the  decreasing  ratio  of  wages,  compared 
with  the  same  item. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate. — In  the  pig-iron  industry,  with  a 
capital  of  $72,188,784  and  16,785  employees  in  1900,  there  was  a  pro- 
duction of  6,371,688  gross  tons,  of  a  realized  average  value  of  $16.55 
per  ton,  making  a  total  value  of  $105,449,923.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
2.6  per  cent  from  the  production  of  the  year  1899;  but  as  the  value 
per  ton  was  10.3  per  cent  greater,  the  total  value  of  product  showed  an 
increase  of  7.4  per  cent.  The  aggregate  cost  of  basic  material  was 
31.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899,  while  the  cost  per  ton  was  greater 
by  35.0  per  cent.  In  the  items  affected  by  wage  rates  are  found  the 
following  increases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year:  In  aggregate 
wages  paid,  11.9  per  cent;  in  avei-age  yearly  earnings,  8.7  per  cent;  in 
average  daily  wages,  10.6  per  cent;  and  in  labor  cost  per  ton,  14.7  per 
cent.  In  each  of  these  items  there  was  a  considerable  advance  over 
the  corresponding  item  for  any  year  shown  in  the  report  (1896  to  1900). 

For  steel  production  in  1900  the  amounts  were,  in  gross  tons,  Besse- 
mer, 3,488,569;  open  heai-th,  2,702,968;  crucible,  64,500;  by  other  proc- 
esses, 738.  The  total  of  6,256,775  gross  tons  presented  a  deci'ease  of 
2.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  year  1899.  The  detailed  figures 
indicate  a  tendency  of  the  open-hearth  process  to  supersede  all  others. 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  form  amounted 
Id  1900  to  6,649,475  net  tons  of  a  value  of  $249, 736,207.  This  includes 
bars,  rods,  strip  steel,  skelp,  shapes,  rolled  axles,  structural  iron,  plates 
and  sheets,  including  black  plate  for  tinning,  cut  nails,  cut  spikes,  rails, 
etc.,  but  does  not  include  billets  or  muck  bar.  The  value  of  basic 
material  was  $154,203,643.  In  this  line  of  industry  73,579  working 
people  received  $42,476,589,  or  an  average  of  $577.29  per  employee 
.for  the  year's  earnings.  The  average  daily  wages  were  $2.17.  These 
figures  are  not  comparable  with  the  statistics  for  this  branch  of  produc- 
tion for  previous  years,  as  a  wider  range  of  products  is  included  in  this 
report.  Kejecting  the  matter  reported  on  for  this  year  only,  and  com- 
paring the  remainder  with  the  corresponding  data  for  the  year  1899, 
here  appears  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  value  of  product  and  a 
decrease  of  4.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  tons  produced.  The  average 
value  per  ton  was  16.3  per  cent  greater,  while  the  value  of  the  basic 
material  used  showed  a  total  increase  of  7.9  per  cent,  or  of  20.1  per 
cent  per  ton.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  out  in  wages  was  0.3  per  cent 
less,  but  as  the  average  number  of  employees  was  2.9  per  cent  less, 
the  average  earnings  for  the  year  and  the  average  daily  Wages  were 
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increased  2.7  per  cent  and  8.2  per  cent,  respectively.  The  number 
of  days  in  operation  was  272  as  against  287  for  the  previous  year. 

Seventeen  black-plate  works  produced  312,002,000  pounds  of  tin 
plate  in  the  year  1900,  of  which  264,306,000  pounds  were  tinned,  the 
value  of  the  same  being  $10,936,610.  The  remainder,  47,696,000 
pounds,  was  disposed  of  in  the  untinned  state,  its  value  being  $1,654,387. 
There  were  7,394  working  people  employed  for  an  average  term  of  199 
days.  The  total  wages  were  $3,626,934,  being  an  average  of  $477  for 
each  employee  for  the  year,  or  $2.40  per  day.  As  compared  with  the 
year  1899,  the  production  fell  off  15.4  per  cent  in  quantity,  though  its 
value  is  3.6  per  cent  greater.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3.7  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  working  people,  13  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  wages 
paid,  and  9.6  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings.  As  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  operation  was  10.8  per  cent  less  than  in  1899,  there 
was  still  shown  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent  in  the  average  daily  wages. 

Six  tin  dipping  works,  buying  all  their  black  plate,  produced 
33,548,000  pounds  of  tin  and  terne,  of  a  value  of  $2,107,987.  These 
works  employed  363  working  people  for  262  days,  paying  an  aggregate 
of  $134,700  in  wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  jwr  employee  being 
$371.07.  A  comparison  with  1899  shows  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  production  and  an  increase  of  7.2  per  cent  in  the  total  value,  and 
of  19.3  per  cent  in  the  value  per  100  pounds. 

Glass  Pboduction. — One  hundred  and  twenty -seven  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $22,162,429,  were  in  operation  236  days  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  producing  goods  of  a  mai'ket  value  of 
$21,186,246.  The  labor  cost  was  49.79  per  cent  of  the  market  value. 
Statistics  of  employees  by  classes  are  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS  INDUSTRY,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  ItOO. 


ClasB. 


Number. 


Aggregate 
wages. 


Average 
earnings. 


Average 
dally 
wa 


Skilled  workman 

Unskilled  workmen 

Females 

Children 

Totala  and  averages 


9,80« 
9,464 
1,688 
2,180 


«6, 082, 621 

2,»45,W1 

822,169 

297,666 


1712.07 
S11.27 
197.29 
189.75 


tS.03 

1.82 

.84 

.S9 


28,088 


10,548,257 


467.96 


1.96 


Comparing  the  above  statistics  with  those  for  1890,  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Census,  the  following  percentages  of  increase 
appear:  In  capital,  68.3;  in  number  of  employees,  24.4;  in  aggregate 
wages,  20.8;  and  in  value  of  product,  23.3. 

Tables  showing  the  range  of  daily  wages  in  the  glass  industry  by 
occupations,  and  the  average  daily  wages  in  90  different  industries, 
complete  the  statistical  presentations  of  this  report. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Fourteenth  Annual  RepoH  of  the  Com/rrdaaioner  of  Indl/ust/riaL  Statisticty 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  Jamua/ry  session^  1901.  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commisaioner.    viii,  187  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  follpwing  subjects:  Statistics  of  textile 
manufactures,  53  pages;  strikes,  lockouts,  and  shutdowns,  22  pages; 
free  public  employment  offices,  74  pages;  public  labor  bureaus  in 
England,  22  pages;  population  of  Bhode  Island,  4  pages. 

Textile  Mantjfacttjhes. — Comparative  statistics  are  given  for  the 
years  1898  and  1899  for  175  identical  establishments,  of  which  84  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  10  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  18  were  bleacheries  and  dye  and  print  works, 
5  manufactured  silk  goods  and  58  woolen  goods.  A  summary  of  the 
statistics  given  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  176  TEXTILE  MANUPACTCRINO  BSTABUSHMENTS,  1898  AND  1899. 


Items. 


1898. 


1899. 


Increase. 


Amount     Per  cent. 


Single  proprietors 

Finns 

Corporations 

Probrieton,  partners,  and  stockholders. 

(lanital  invested 

VaJneot  material  osed 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done. . . 

Aggregate  wages  paid 

Average  days  In  operation 

Employees: 

Average  number 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  yearly  earnings 


86 

88 

102 

1,818 

1,028,379 

,828,608 

1,413,050 

1,082,887 

282.  76 

89,675 

42,780 

84,782 

$329.76 


83 
81 
111 

2,809 
$71,930,155 
(MO,  367, 667 
$68,746,795 
$14,564,168 
288. 8S 

41,963 

44,760 

37.310 

$347.07 


m 

9 

996 
$12,901,776 
(9,089,059 
$14,333,746 
$1,481,271 
6.07 

2,288 
1,970 
2.628 

$17.  se 


05.71 
a  18. 42 
8.82 
54.94 
21.86 
28.85 
26.34 
11.82 
2.15 

5.77 
4.60 
7.27 
6.26 


a  Decrease. 


Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Shutdowns  in  1900. — This  is  a  chrono- 
logical record  of  various  labor  troubles  within  the  State,  derived  from 
reports  given  in  tiie  newspapers.    No  statistics  are  presented. 

Free  Pubuo  JiiiPLOTMENT  Offices. — Under  this  caption  is  found 
a  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  extracts  of  reports  of  vari- 
ous State  officials;  statistics  of  the  State  offices  of  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
and  some  account  of  certain  other  t^encies  of  similar  nature  but  not 
under  State  control. 

PuBLio  Labor  Bureaus  in  England. — ^In  this  chapter  is  given  an 
account  of  various  labor  bureaus  or  registries  which  are  free  but  not 
supported  by  the  Government,  with  a  statistical  summary  of  the  oper- 
ations of  selected  registries  for  the  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Labor  Corwmismmer  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  1899-1900.    W.  P.  C.  Adams,  Commissioner.    93  pp. 

The  present  report  consists  of  a  large  number  of  short  chapters, 
mostly  of  one  or  two  pages,  relating  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Of  those  containing  information  relating  to  labor  conditions  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important:  Condition  of  labor  in  the  State,  4 
pages;  free  employment  offices,  9  pages;  metal  mining,  6  pages; 
agricultural  products,  4  pages;  flour  milling,  3  pages;  coal  mining,  2 
pages;  wage  scale  for  the  State,  1  page. 

Condition  of  Labor. — A  general  statement,  based  upon  letters 
received  from  43  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  is  given  regarding 
the  cost  of  living  of  working  people,  stability  of  employment,  changes 
in  wages  and  prices,  etc. 

Employment  Offices. — An  account  is  given  of  the  municipal 
employment  offices  at  Seattle,  prepared  by  the  municipal  labor  com- 
missioner. This  bureau  found  employment  for  24,183  persons  in 
1898  and  for  22,752  persons  in  1899.  The  total  expense  of  this  service 
was  11,377.13  in  1898  and  11,332.61  in  1899. 

Metal  Mininq. — ^Information  is  given  regarding  the  cost  of  making 
pack  trails,  mine  roads,  tunnels  and  shafts,  the  wages  of  miners,  and 
the  percentage  of  metal  in  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ore 
mined.  The  wages  of  miners  were  reported  from  $3  to  f3.50  per  day 
for  len  hours'  work,  and  the  wages  of  laborers,  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Aqeicoltural  Pkoducts. — Statistics  are  given  of  the  acreage  and 
the  yield  of  certain  crops  in  the  State  and  of  the  wages  paid  for  farm 
labor.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Cascades  regular  farm  laborers  received 
%\  per  day,  and  engineers  and  separator  tenders  $2.50  to  |5  per  day. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  regular  farm  laborers  received  from 
%1  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  engineers  and  separator  tenders  from  $2.50  to 
$4  per  day. 

Flouk  Milung. — Statistics  are  given  for  21  flour  mills  in  the  State 
for  the  years  1898  and  1899.  These  21  mills  ground  4,332,196  bushels 
of  wheat  in  1899  and  5,264,001  in  1900,  producing  859,961  barrels  of 
flour  in  1899  and  1,062,884  in  1900,  and  94,967  tons  of  bran  in  1899 
and  96,267  in  1900.  The  wages  of  millers  varied  from  $65  to  $136  per 
month,  and  those  of  laborers  from  $48  to  $70  per  month. 

Coal  Mining. — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  coal  output  in 
1900,  by  counties,  and  the  wages  paid  for  different  classes  of  mine 
labor.  Miners  employed  by  the  day  received  from  $2.25  to  $3,  and 
those  on  contract  work  earned  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Wage  Scale  foe  the  State. — A  list  of  occupations  of  millmen, 
loggers,  and  other  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  is  given,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  wages  paid  in  each  occupation. 
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BELGIUM. 

Statiatique  des  Salaires  dang  les  Jifmea  de  Hbuille  {Octobre  1896-Mai 
1900).  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail. 
1901.    104  pp. 

The  object  of  this  report  was  to  present  a  comparative  study  of  the 
wages  of  coal-mine  workers  at  the  time  of  the  industrial  census  of 
October,  1896,  and  in  May,  1900.  The  year  1896  may  be  regarded  as 
1  year  of  average  activity  in  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Belgium, 
whUe  the  year  1900  was  one  of  exceptional  prosperity.  The  present 
report,  therefore,  enables  one  to  study  the  effect  of  such  prosperity 
upon  the  wages  paid  in  the  industry. 

While  the  census  statistics  cover  all  coal-mining  enterprises  in  Bel- 
gium, the  present  comparative  work  covers  returns  from  63  out  of  a 
total  of  110  enterprises,  or  57  per  cent,  employing  in  1896,  89,512 
out  of  a  total  of  116,274  mine  workers,  or  77  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
63  enterprises  reporting  in  1900  did  not  send  wage  returns  of  all 
their  mines,  and  the  wage  data  for  such  mines  were,  therefore,  omitted 
from  the  comparative  figures  taken  from  the  census  returns.  In  this 
way  the  actual  number  of  mine  workers  considered  in  the  employ  of 
the  63  mining  enterprises  was  reduced  to  88,287  in  1896.  The  same 
mines  employed  100,138  mine  workers  in  1900.  These  figures  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  the  statistics  shown  in  the  present  report.  The 
returns  were  made  by  the  mine  owners  and  not  by  the  employees. 

The  detailed  tables  given  in  the  report  show  for  each  coal-mining 
enterprise,  and  for  each  mining  district  in  Belgium,  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  classes 
of  underground  and  surface  work,  grouped  according  to  wage  cate- 
gories. Separate  tables  are  given  for  male  adults,  female  adults,  boys 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age.  A  second 
series  of  tables  shows  for  each  of  the  10  principal  occupations  the 
ptoportiou  coming  under  each  of  the  wage  categories. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  given  for  the  63  mining 
enterprises  considered: 

EMPLOYEES  OF  68  COAL-MINING  ENTERPKI8ES  IN  1806  AND  1900,  AOOOEDING  TO  WAGE 

GROUPS. 


Wages  per  da,j. 

Underground 
workers. 

Surface  workers. 

All  mine  workers. 

1896. 

1900. 

1896. 

1900. 

1896. 

1900. 

MAUt  ADULTS. 
Under  1. 60  francs  fO  29) 

ISS 

861 

2.860 

7,660 

16,456 

13,444 

11,23.'> 

6,068 

1,888 

786 

439 

190 

263 

8 

119 

642 

1,492 

8,084 

5,706 

12,077 

11,860 

7,716 

6,496 

6,061 

6,866 

6,047 

2,612 

1,318 

771 

461 

240 

391 

874 

677 

2,841 

6,449 

3,466 

1,376 

801 

341 

222 

44 

88 

10 

IS 

185 

603 

942 

2,410 

4,684 

4,082 

2,064 

962 

684 

191 

188 

58 

15 

11 

629 

1,538 

5,201 

13,109 

19,922 

14,820 

12,036 

6,899 

2,110 

829 

477 

200 

276 

148 

l.riO  to  1.99  francs  t0.29tot0.3»4) 

2. 00  to  2. 49  francs  10. 386  to*).  481  

2.  fiO  to  2. 99  francs  (0.483  to  to.  677 

8. 00  to  3. 49  francs  10.579  to  »0. 674  

3. 60 to 3. 99 francs   IO.676WW.770 

4. 00  to  4. 49  francs  |0. 772  to  JO.  867  

4. 60  to  4. 99  francs   *>.  869  to  JO.  963 

6. 00  to  5. 49  francs   J0.965  Wjl.060 

6. 60 to 5. 99  franca  ($1,062  toll.  166  

6. 00  to  6. 49  francs  ri.W  to«1.253) 

6. 50 to 6. 99  francs   J1.265  to»l.S49 

7. 00  to  7. 49  francs   81.3,'il  to»1.446) 

7. 80  to  7. 99  francs  (81.448  tojl. 542 

622 
1,584 
3,902 
7,768 
9,788 
14,141 
12,802 
8,300 
6,686 
6,194 
6,923 
6,062 
2,623 

8. 00  to  8. 49  frahca  (SI.  M4  to  jl.  639) 

2 

2 

1,324 

8.60to8.99fi%nos   S1.641  tojl.73.5) 

772 

9. 00 to 9. 49 francs   $1,737  toSl.KH 

4 

4 

461 

9. 60  to  9. 99  francs  $1,834  to  $1.928) 

3 

241 

10. 00  francs  ($1,930)  or  over 

394 

Total 

61,300 

71,966 

15,152 

16,775 

76,452 

88,730 

PniALE  ADCLT8. 

Under  1.00  franc  ($0.193) 

189 

2,830 

1,092 

59 

7 

1 

38 

869 
2,602 

430 
98 
16 
12 

189 

2,871 

1,824 

451 

50 

1 

33 

1.00tol.49franca($0.193to«0.288 

1.60  to  1.99  francs  no.  290  to  $0.384 

2. 00  to  2. 49  francs  $0. 386  to  $0. 481  

2. 60  to  2. 99  francs  ($0,483  to  $0.677 

S.  00  to  3. 49  franca  ($0. 679  to  $0. 674 

41 
232 
392 

43 

1 
19 

4 

39 
99 
28 

9 

860 
2,521 
434 
132 
114 

3. 60  to  3. 99  francs  (80. 676  to  $0. 770) . . 

40 

4.00  francs  ($0,772)  or  over 

9 

Total 

708 

199 

3,628 

8,944 

^,836 

4,148 

HALBB  CNSEK  16  YEARS  OP  AOE. 
Under  0.60  franc  ($0.097) 

8 

67 

1,521 

2,807 

7 
614 
929 
256 

10 

681 

2,450 

2,662 

0.50  to  0.99  franc  ($0,097  to  $0.191) 

1.00  to  1.49  francs  ($0,193  to  $0.288) 

1. 60  francs  ($0. 290)  or  over 

4 

368 

8,548 

168 
822 
524 

162 
1,190 
4,067 

Total 

8,898 

3,915 

1,806 

l,fi04 

5,708 

6  419 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  TEARS  OF  AOB. 
Under  0.  SO  franc  ($0.097) 

8 

769 

1,081 

1 

2S9 

1,586 

3 

769 

1,084 

1 

0.60  to  0.99  franc  ($0,097  to  $0.191) 

259 

1.00  franc  ($0,193)  or  over 

8 

1 

1,686 

Total 

8 

1 

1,798 

1,846 

1,796 

1,846 

Totftl  employees 

65,909 

76,070 

22,378 

24,068 

88,287 

100,188 

Taking  the  most  numerous  class  of  mine  workers,  the  male  adults 
engaged  in  underground  work,  it  is  found  that  while  in  1896  over 
three-fourths  earned  from  8  francs  (10.68)  to  5  francs  ($0.97),  in  1900 
less  than  one-half  came  within  that  class.  Wages  under  2  francs  ($0.39) 
per  day  have  almost  disappeared,  only  127  underground  mine  workers 
coming  under  that  class  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1,016  in  1896.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  returns  for  1896  showed  that  no  underground 
mine    workers  earned  over  9.49  francs  ($1.83),  while  in  1900,  631 
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came  within  that  class.  From  the  comparative  figures  obtained  for 
male  adulto  engaged  in  underground  work,  it  is  estimated  that  those 
earning  less  than  3  francs  ($0.58)  per  day  in  1896  had  their  wages 
increased  about  1  franc  ($0.19)  per  day,  and  those  earning  from  3 
francs  (10.58)  to  4.50  francs  ($0.87),  or  about  two-thirds  of  tiie  entire 
number,  have  enjoyed  an  increase  of  from  1.50  francs  ($0.29)  to  3 
francs  ($0.58)  per  day.  The  increase  of  wages  for  male  adult  surface 
workers  was  about  1  franc  ($0.19);  for  female  adults  working  under- 
ground the  increase  varied  from  1  franc  ($0.19)  to  1.50  francs  ($0.29); 
for  female  adults  doing  surface  work  it  was  about  0.50  franc  ($0.10); 
and  for  boys  working  underground,  0.60  franc  ($0.10).  The  wages 
of  boys  doing  surface  work  and  of  girls  showed  no  considerable  change. 
While  the  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  underground  mine 
work  showed  a  considerable  increase,  the  number  of  women  and  gii'ls  so 
employed  decreased  from  711  in  1896  to  200  in  1900.  With  regard  to 
surface  work,  however,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  girls  showed 
an  increase  and  the  number  of  boys  a  decrease  from  1896  to  1900. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  and  girls, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  and  boys  employed  in  the  63 
mining  establishments  considered. 

FRANCE. 

P&mms  Indmirids.    Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de 
I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T61%raphe8.     1901.    449  pp. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  consists  of  a  collection  of  practical  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  industrial  hygiene  in  establishments  where 
poisonous  substances  are  handled  or  noxious  gases  are  generated. 
Each  of  the  following  substances  are  discussed:  Lead,  copper,  zinc, 
mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  benzine,  nitro-benzine,  aniline,  petro- 
leum, tar,  turpentine,  vanilla,  perfume  essences,  hemp,  tea,  picric 
acid,  wood  alcohol,  tobacco,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  anthrax  virus.  In  each  case 
a  description  is  given  of  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  substance,  the 
manner  in  which  the  poisons  are  absorbed  in  the  system  or  carried  by . 
the  working  people,  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  guard  against  their 
dangerous  effects,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  industries  in  which  employees  are  exposed  to  poisonous 
substances. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  various  European  countries  relating  to  dan- 
gerous occupations. 
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Legislation  ouvriere  et  aociale  en  Axistralie  et  Nbuvdle-Zdande.  Mission 
de  M.  Albert  M4tin.  Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du  Commercse, 
de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.    1901.    vii,  200  pp. 

This  report  represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  labor  and  social  leg- 
islation in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  Albert  M6tin,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  France  to  make  a  "study  of 
the  labor  laws  and  in  general  the  rdle  of  the  States  and  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  labot  legislation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand."  The  study 
is  based  on  a  visit  from  April  to  October,  1809,  to  the  colonies  of 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  labor  laws 
exclusively,  but  has  made  an  investigation  also  of  general  measures 
by  which  the  working  class  benefits  to  a  large  extent.  Hence  at  the 
beginning  of  his  report  he  has  placed  a  chapter  upon  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  countries  studied  and  another  chapter  upon  the  land 
question,  with  special  reference  to  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  interest  of  the  small  farmers.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
labor  question,  including  a  history  of  labor  organizations  and  the 
development  out  of  their  activities  of  the  labor  party  in  politics;  the 
eight-hour  day  and  the  protection  of  woi'kers;  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  of  Victoria  for  the  suppression  of  the  sweating  system; 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  both  the  early  eflforts  at  voluntary  con- 
ciliation, and  the  later  compulsory  measures  in  New  Zealand;  the 
question  of  the  unemployed  and  the  measures  taken  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  by  labor  colonies  and  grants  of  land  to  workers;  pension 
funds,  etc.;  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 
people  in  Austi'alasia. 

While  the  report  presents  the  results  of  an  apparently  careful 
stud}'  of  the  various  subjects  mentioned  above,  only  those  chapters 
relating  to  the  Victorian  and  New  Zealand  minimum  wage  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws  will  be  referred  to  here. 

The  author  finds  the  origin  of  these  laws,  as  of  practically  all  the 
radical  labor  laws  in  Australasia,  in  the  appearance  of  a  labor  party 
in  politics  after  the  defeat  of  labor  in  the  great  maritime  strike  of 
1890.  In  New  Zealand,  to  be  sure,  the  labor  party  has  never  been  in 
actual  control,  but  the  reason  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  the  party  in 
power  has  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  labor  element  and  thu.s 
obtained  and  continued  to  hold  their  support. 

The  Victorian  laws  have  already  been  sufficiently  explained  in  Bulle- 
tin 38,  page  152  et  seq.,  and  again  on  pages  559,  560,  preceding.  The 
author  notes  two  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  putting  into  efTect 
the  minimum  wage  rates,  namely,  the  crowding  out  of  the  slow  and 
unskillful  workers  and  the  problem  of  how  to  fix  the  wage  for  piece 
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work.  With  the  working  day  reduced  by  law  and  with  the  minimum 
wage  fixed  for  the  day  and  for  the  hour,  the  employer  can  not  be  pre- 
vented from  exacting  more  rapid  and  intense  labor,  even  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  slow  and  the  unskillful.  The  application  of  the  law 
has  already  indicated  this  danger,  which  will  become  greater  as  more 
and  more  machinery  is  employed. 

An  examination  of 'official  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  leads  the  author  to  the  con- 
clusion— 

(1)  That  conciliation  and  arbitration  by  the  state  has  no  efficacy 
except  when  compulsory;  (2)  that  the  employers  are  everywhere  hostile 
to  official  conciliation,  although  many  of  them  admit  private  concilia- 
tion; (3)  that  the  workmen  are  favorable  to  official  conciliation  only  in 
New  Zealand.  One  may  even  say  that  throughout  the  world  generally 
the  labor  or^nizations  are  opposed  to  concifiation  by  the  state.  Offi- 
cial conciliation  and  arbitration  were  proposed  in  1899  at  the  congress 
of  English  trade  unions  and  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  mrge 
majority.  That  vote  was  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  labSr 
organization  leaders  in  the  United  States.  A.11  have  declared  to  me 
that  they  would  never  give  their  approval  for  the  state  to  impose  upon 
them  a  settlement,  because  the  state  represents  the  interests  of  the 
employers.  While  recognizing  that  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
is  favorable  to  the  labor  organizations,  they  considered  them  very 
imprudent  in  having  accepted  an  intervention  which  might  be  turned 
against  them  if  public  opinion  should  take  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  wages;  then  the  court,  decid- 
ing according  to  equity,  the  workmen  would  be  obliged  to  submit 
without  a  struggle.  Although  such  a  case  be  little  probable,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  workmen  of  New  Zealand,  in  accepting  the  law  with 
so  much  favor,  had  intended  chiefly  to  encoui-age  industrial  unions. 

What  they  had  in  view  in  the  law  was  less  compulsory  conciliation 
and  arbitration  than  the  means  of  rendering  practically  compulsory: 

1.  The  union  workman. 

2.  The  collective  contract  between  employer  and  labor  organization 
in  place  of  the  individual  contract  between  employer  ana  isolated 
workman. 

3.  The  introduction  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  contract  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  industry;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  advantages  demanded  with 
persistence  by  the  labor  organizations  and  sometimes  granted  by  the 
employers  under  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances. 

4.  The  minimum  wages  and  the  suppression  of  the  sweating  system. 
A  pail  of  these  wishes  have  been  realized  at  Melbourne.     In  spite 

of  the  difference  in  the  aims,  the  mixed  boards  of  Melbourne  and  the 
conciliation  boards  of  New  Zealand  ou^bt  to  be  compared.  They  are 
institutions  of  a  different  kind,  but  their  spirit  is  the  same;  they  tend 
toward  ends  which  the  most  of  European  governments  do  not  believe 
ought  to  be  followed,  and  they  are  the  two  most  original  features  in 
the  labor  legislation  of  Australasia. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1901.    64  pp.     (Published  by  the  Brit- 


Codi  Tables,  1883  to  1899. 
ish  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  not  only  presents  tables  relating  to  coal,  but  also  certain 
data  as  to  lignite  production  and  petroleum. 

In  the  first  part  are  found  tables  covering,  for  the  period  from  1883 
to  1899,  the  principal  European  countries,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  certain  British  colonies  and  possessions.  The  data  include  quan- 
tity and  value,  total  and  per  ton,  of  coal  produced;  consumption,  total 
and  per  capita;  and  the  proportion  of  coal  of  home,  British,  and  other 
foreign  production  consumed  in  the  various  countries.  Tables  show- 
ing exports  of  certain  countries,  amount  of  coal  consumed  for  loco- 
motive purposes,  and  amount  brought  to  London  are  also  given. 

The  total  known  coal  production  of  the  world  is  given  at  about 
650,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  for  the  years  1898,  1899, 
and  1900  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world: 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,  IN  TONS  OF  2,1M0  P0DND8,  FOR  FfVE  PRINCIPAL  GOAL-PEODnCINO 
CODNTRUS,  1898,1899,  and  1900. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Qeimany. 

France. 

-Belgtnm. 

1898 

196,406,000 

226,654,000 

0246,422,000 

202,065,000 

220,095,000 
225,181,000 

94,762,200 

100,006.600 
107,489,600 

81,814,500 

31,787,600 

aS2,068,S00 

21,738,000 

1899 

21,717,300 

1900 

022,976,700 

a  Provisional,  subject  to  revlBion. 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1898  in  each  country  here  shown, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  production  for  1897  was 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  1898,  exceeds  the  production  for  any 
previous  year  appearing  on  the  original  table,  which  begins  with  the 
year  1883.  The  United  States  in  1899  surpassed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  amount  of  coal  mined,  though  in  expoita- 
tion  and  in  per  capita  consumption  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  in  the 
lead.  For  1899  the  amounts  are,  for  exports  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 65,810,000  tons;  from  the  United  States,  5,276,000  tons.  In  the 
same  year  the  imports  for  the  two  countries  were  2,000  tons  and  1,311,- 
000  tons,  respectively.  Germany  is  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  as 
an  export  country,  the  quantity  for  the  same  year  being  16,483,000 
tons,  and  the  imports,  6,777,000  tons.  Belgium  also  exported  a  greater 
number  of  tons  than  the  United  States,  but  imports  reduced  the  net 
amount  exported  to  a  quantity  below  that  of  this  country.  The  con- 
sumption per  capita  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  4.06  tons  in  1899,  the 
United  States  ranking  next  with  a  consumption  of  3  tons.    The  gross 
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consumption  of  the  two  countries  in  1899  was  for  the  United  Eing- 
dom  164,287,000  tons  and  for  the  United  States,  222,690,000  tons. 

The  number  of  persons  finding  employment  in  this  industry  is  greater 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  any  other  country,  being  for  those 
engaged  both  above  and  below  ground,  686,700  for  that  country  in  1898, 
as  against  401,221  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year.  Germany 
ranked  next  in  order,  with  357,695  employees. 

Lignite  is  of  considerable  commercial  importance  in  Grermany, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  statistics  gfiven 
relate  mainly  to  production,  value,  and  number  of  employees. 

Tables  showing  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  in  the  first  two  countries  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
and  in  Japan  from  1894  to  1898;  also  amounts  Imported,  exported, 
and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
make  up  this  part  of  the  report. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production,  in  gallons,  for  each 
country  for  the  years  indicated: 

QALLONS  OF  CBUDE  PETROLEUM  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN,  AND 
OF  RAW  NAPHTHA  IN  RUSSIA,  18»4  TO  18116. 


Year. 

United  States 

Roaia. 

Ja|iui. 

18B4 

^fm 

2,072,470,000 
2,221,476,000 
2,660,886,000 
2.68>,I72,000 
2,826,286,000 

1,S6»,481,200 
2,181,888,800 
2,146,856,800 
2,866,016,000 
02,446,858,800 

7,240,800 
7,122,000 

lags 

•i  0271600 

van 

U,  014, 800 

igas 

18,888,600 

a  For  the  Baka  district  only. 


Statieiics  Relati/ng  to  Coal  Mining,  1886  to  1900. 
lished  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 


1901.    8  pp.    (Pub- 


This  report  consists  of  seven  tables,  "showing  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  principal  coal-mining  districts  the  quantity  and 
value  of  coal  produced,  and  the  number  and  average  wages  of  coal 
miners  in  each  year,  1886  to  1900,  together  with  the  estimated  amounts 
expended  on  miners'  wages  and  remaining  for  other  expenses  and 
ooal  owners'  profits  in  the  United  Ejngdom  in  each  year,  with  explana- 
tory memorandum." 

The  following  table  presents  data  showing  the  number  of  employees, 
average  weekly  wages,  amount  and  value  of  product,  and  amouBtjpe)^ 
million  tons  of  product  expended  on  wages  and  remaining  for  other 
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expenses  and  owner's  profits  in  the  coal  industry,  for  the  year  1900, 
together  with  the  annual  average  for  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899: 

EMPLOYEES,  RATES  OP  WAGES,  AND  AMOONT  AKD  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  IN  THE  COAI, 
INDUSTRY  POR  VtOO,  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  1880  TO  18M. 


Employees. 

ATemge 
weekly 

Product. 

Amoont  per  million 
tons  pibdaced— 

Amount 
(ton»). 

Value. 

Expended 
on  wages. 

RAifiAtnlnir 
Kemaming 

Date. 

expenses 
other  than 
wages  and 
for  profits. 

Average,  1890  to  18W 

MOO      .  

870,(00 
759,100 

IS.06 
8.25 

1»1,078,000 
226,170,000 

tS18,9a«,876 
«)2,0M,8S0 

•1,167,960 
1,391,819 

tS01,250 
1,236,001 

The  proportion  expended  on  wages  and  the  proportion  remaining  for 
other  expenses  and  owners'  profits  in  the  coal-mining  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  each  year  in  the  period  reported  are  given  here- 
with, expressed  in  per  cents: 

PER  CENT  EXPENDED  ON  WAGES  AND  PER  CENT  REMAINING   POR  OTHER  EXPENSES 
AND  OWNERS'  PROFITS  IN  COAL  MINING,  1886  TO  1900. 


Items. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

18(2. 

18(3. 

1891. 

18(5. 

18(6. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1(00. 

69.0 
31.0 

68.6 
31.6 

68.8 
31.2 

66.1 
31.9 

60.3 
39.7 

66.0 
36.0 

70.0 
30.0 

83.8 
16.2 

72.7 
27.8 

76.7 
24.3 

74.1 
25.  ( 

71.9  78.0 
28.1  27.0 

61.6 
38.6 

63.0 

Other  expenses  and 
profits 

47.0 

ONTARIO. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  1900.  47  pp.  (Published  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  consists  of  two  parts:  Fart  I,  relating  to  agriculture; 
and  Part  U,  relating  to  chattel  mortgages. 

Agbicdltube. — Under  this  head  are  presented  statistics  of  the 
weather,  crops,  live  stock,  and  poultry,  the  dairy  and  the  apiary,  labor 
and  wages,  values  of  farm  property,  market  prices  of  products,  etc. 

For  the  year  1900  the  value  of  land  is  reported  at  $574,727,610;  of 
buildings,  $219,488,370;  of  implements,  $57,324,130;  and  of  livestock, 
$123,274,821,  each  item  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  is  $974,814,931,  a  gain  of  $27,301,571  over  the  year  1899. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  farm  laborers  for  1900  were  $155  with 
board,  and  $248  without  board.  Monthly  wages  during  the  working 
season  averaged  $16.57  with  board  and  $25.73  without  board.  Domes- 
tic servants  received  an  average  of  $6.65  per  month.  In  each  instance 
there  is  something  of  an  advance  over  the  year  previous. 
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Chattel  Mobtoaoes. — ^There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  chattel  mortgages  since  1896.  Their  amount  also  decreased  for 
the  four  years  1896  to  1899,  but  the  year  1900  reports  an  increase  of 
above  $600,000.  The  number  on  record  on  December  31,  1900,  was 
17,321,  their  amount  being  $11,669,806.  Of  these  8,440,  amounting 
to  $3,110,548,  were  against  farmers. 
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[This  mibject,  b^an  in  Bulletin  No.  2,.  baa  been  continued  in  aucceedve  iseuee. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

EiGHT-HouK  Law — Mttnicifal  Corporations — Paving  Strbbts- 
State  V.  Aikin,  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  67  Pacific  Reporter,  page 
619. — W.  W.  Atkin  was  convicted  in  the  district  court  of  Wyandotte 
County  of  a  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the  "eight-hour  law"  of 
Kansas,  and  appealed.  This  law  provides  "That  ei^ht  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  or  other 
persons  now  employed,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city, 
township,  or  other  municipality  of  said  State,  *  *  *."  Contracts 
made  "by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  county,  city,  township,  or  other  municipality  of  said  State,"  come 
under  the  same  rule  of  law. 

Atkin  had  a  contract  for  the  paving  of  a  public  street  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  a  city  of  the  first  class,  and  had  permitted  a  common 
laborer  engaged  in  this  work  to  work  more  than  eight  houre  per  day. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  law  had  been  determined  in  the  case,  in  re 
Dalton,  61  Kans.,  257,  69  Pac.,  336,  47  L.  R.  A.,  380  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  28,  p.  610).  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, was  whether  the  city  is  such  an  agency  of  the  State  in  doing  the 
work  contracted  for  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  principle  of  the 
case  above  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  in  which  he  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Judge  Smith,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

The  law  which  appellant  [AtkinJ  violated  must  have  its  application 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  municipal  corporations  are  the  creatures 
of  the  State.  The  legislature  gives  them  being.  The^  let  contracts 
for  the  improvement  of  streete  under  express  authorization  of  the 
legislature,  and  could  not  do  so  in  the  absence  of  such  authority.  It 
is  and  always  has  been  the  duty  of  the  State  to  lay  out  and  improve 
highways  of  travel.  The  city  in  contracting  to  pave  Quindaro  boule- 
vard, exercised  delegated  authority,  and  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  State. 
If  the  State  had  been  doing  this  work,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  might, 
at  its  pleasure,  have  given  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the 
city  for  eight  hours'  work.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  Dalton  case. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  will  be  affirmed. 

604 
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EiOHT-HouB  Law — ^Pathent  op  Deputy  Sheriffs — Consteuc- 
TION  OF  Statute —  Christian  County  v.  Merrigan,  Supreme  Court  of 
lUinois,  61  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  J^79. — Suit  was  brought  by 
Lawrence  Meirigan  against  the  county  of  Christian  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  recover  compensation  for  services,  etc.,  while  he  was  acting 
as  a  special  deputy  sheriff  during  the  progress  of  a  strike  at  Pana,  in 
said  county,  in  1898.  The  first  count  of  his  declaration  alleged  the 
time  of  his  service  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  days 
and  the  second  count  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  eight  hours  each. 
Each  count  alleged  that  he  was  entitled  under  a  statute  of  the  State  to 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day.  In  the  trial  court  a  judgment 
was  rendered  in  his  favor  under  the  first  count,  and  upon  appeal  to  the 
appellate  court  of  the  third  district  of  Illinois  this  judgment  was 
affirmed.  The  county  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  24, 1901,  and  affirmed  the 
judgments  of  the  lower  courts.  Merrigan  himself  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  the  judgment  in  his  favor  should  have  been  rendered 
under  the  second  count  of  his  declaration,  which  claimed  compensation 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  eight  hours  each.  From  the  stand- 
point of  labor  this  is  the  only  interesting  point  in  the  case  and  the 
grounds  of  the  plaintiff's  appeal,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  denying  it,  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  delivered  by  Judge  Carter,  who  used  the  following  language: 

Appellee  [Merrigan]  has  assigned  cross  errors,  and  contends  that 
the  act  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  (Kurd's  Rev.  St.  1899, 
p.  840)  applies,  and  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  recover, 
under  the  second  count,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  eight  hours 
each;  that  is,  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  been  permitted  to  divide 
the  days  into  periods  of  eight  hours  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
duties  as  deputy,  and  thus  permitted  to  recover,  under  the  statute,  for 
as  many  days  as  there  were  periods  of  eight  hours'  actual  service. 
This  point  was  also  correctly  decided  below.  We  agree  with  the 
appellate  court  in  its  holding  that  the  statute  has  no  application  to 
cases  of  this  kind  (Phillips  v.  Christian  County,  87  111.  App.  481), 
but  that  it  is  confined  to  mechanical  trades,  arts,  and  employments, 
and  other  cases  of  labor  and  services  of  like  character,  and  does  not 
embrace  services  of  an  official  character.  Moreover,  if  the  eight- 
hour  statute  applied,  appellee  performed  the  services  required  of  him 
each  day  without  any  agreement  (even  if  there  could  be  such  agreement 
in  such  a  case)  that  ne  should  be  paid  for  extra  time.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement  or  contract  no  recovery  could  be  had  for  extra 
time  employed  over  eight  hours  during  the  same  day.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  per  diem  required  by  the  statute  to  be  paid  for 
the  time  actually  employed  was  only  for  one  day  in  each  twenty-four 
hours. 

Emplotebs'  Liabilitt — Emplotbient  of  Childben — Negligence — 
Damages — Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire  Co.  v.  Green,  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee,  66  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  399. — Luther  Green,  a 
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minor,  sued  by  hia  next  friend  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
received  while  in  the  service  of  the  above-named  company.  At  the 
time  of  the  injury,  which  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  a  leg,  Green 
was  under  12  years  of  age.  Green  claimed  to  have  received  tl^e  injury 
while  going  to  a  yard  belonging  to  the  company  on  an  errand  for  his 
superior,  and  that  while  passing  certain  heavy  panels  of  fence  placed 
there  by  the  company  he  stumbled  against  the  panels  so  that  they  fell 
on  him,  causing  the  hurt  complained  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  company  maintained  that  he  was  in  the  yard 
without  orders,  and  while  carelessly  playing  with  the  panels  of  fence 
pulled  them  over  upon  himself  and  was  thus  injured.  Damages  were 
awarded  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton  County  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000.  The  defendant  thereupon  appealed  to  the  supreme  court, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Beard,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

By  section  1,  C.  159,  acts  1893  (Shannon's  Code,  sec.  4434),  it  is  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  foreman,  owner,  or 
other  person  to  employ  any  child,  less  than  12  years  of  a^e,  in  any  work- 
shop, mill,  factory,  or  mine  in  this  State;  while  section  3  of  the  act 
(Shannon's  Code,  sec.  4436)  provides  that  any  proprietor,  foreman,  or 
owner  "employing  a  child  less  than  twelve  years  of  a^  •  •  • 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  An  act  similar  to  this  was  consid- 
ered in  Queen  v.  Iron  Co.,  95  Tenn.  458,  32  S.  W.  460,  30  L.  R.  A.  82, 
49  Am.  St.  Rep.  935.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  employment 
of  an  infant  under  12  vears  of  age,  in  violation  of  a  statute  forbidding 
such  employment,  and  declaring  it  a  misdemeanor,  constitutes  per  se 
such  negligence  as  makes  the  employer  liable  for  all  injuries  sustained 
by  the  infant  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  This  holding  was  made 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
demrt  from  it. 

■  The  very  employment  is  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  every  injury 
that  results  therefrom  is  actionable.  .  In  the  case  presented  by  the 
plaintiff  below,  as  well  as  in  that  adduced  by  the  defenoant  company,  the 
connection  between  the  employment  and  the  injury  is  that  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  brings  the  complaint  within  the  operation  of  the  statute. 

It  is  further  insisted  that  the  verdict  is  excessive.  We  are  unable 
to  say  that  a  verdict  against  the  wrongdoer  of  $3,000,  in  favor  of  a 
boy  whoj  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  12  years,  loses  a  leg,  is  the  result 
of  caprice,  prejudice,  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  jury.  This 
being  so,  we  are  not  authorized  to  disturb  it. 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Neoliqence — Assumption  op  Risk  by 
Employee — Moon- Anchor  Consolidated  OoM  Mines,  Limited,  v.  Hop- 
kins, United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  111 
Federal  Reporter,  page  S98. — In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Mary  A.  Hop- 
kins, brought  suit  to  recover  damages,  under  the  statute  of  Colorado, 
for  the  death  of  her  son,  Fhineas  Hopkins.    The  above-named  company, 
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in  whose  employ  Hopkins  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been 
engaged  in  excavating  a  chamber  in  its  mine,  and,  after  the  proper 
size  had  been  excavated  except  as  to  height,  the  only  support  that  had 
been  left,  for  the  roof  was  blown  out  on  the  18th  of  March.  Rock  then 
fell  in  large  quantities  and  continued  to  fall  from  time  to  time.  Work- 
men were  set  about  the  placing  of  timbers  to  support  the  roof,  remov- 
ing the  fallen  rock  as  they  advanced.  Hopkins  was  20  years  of  age, 
not  an  experienced  miner,  and  was  engaged  in  operating  a  car  for  the 
removal  of  the  loose  rock.  The  workmen  were  directed  not  to  go 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  timbers,  and  were  furnished  with  long- 
handled  hooks  with  which  to  pull  out  the  rock  without  exposing  them- 
selves. While  thus  engaged  Hopkins  was  instantly  killed  by  a  piece 
of  rock  which  fell  from  above  outside  the  timbers,  and,  striking  on  a 
pile  of  rock,  was  deflected  under  the  timbers  to  where  he  was  standing. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  trial  court  that  the  progress  in  excavation 
without  the  provision  of  timbering  and  the  blowing  out  of  the  sup- 
porting pillar  before  supporting  structures  were  put  in  had  been  done 
in  spite  of  warnings  by  the  head  timberman  and  a  shift  boss.  The 
court  held,  however,  that  the  method  of  making  the  original  excava- 
tion was  not  the  proximate  or  actuating  cause  of  the  death  of  the  plain- 
tiff's son;  and  that  if  the  evidence  showed  reasonable  care  and  diligence 
in  its  later  proceedings  for  clearing  and  timbering  the  room,  and  that 
Hopkins  knew  or  might  reasonably  have  known  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  then  he  must  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  increased  haz- 
ards incident  to  putting  the  room  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition.  The 
jury,  however,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  damages  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  company  appealed.  Judges  Sanborn  and  Adams  concun-ed  in 
reversing  the  judgment  and  remanded  the  cause  with  directions  to 
grant  a  new  trial,  Judge  Thayer  dissenting. 

In  announcing  the  majority  opinion,  Judge  Adams  said,  in  part: 

The  measure  of  duty  and  obligation  of  a  master  to  his  servant,  when 
the  work  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  servant  consists  in  making  a 
dangerous  place  safe,  is  materially  changed  from  that  prevailing  under 
the  general  rule.  It  may  be  that  negligence  in  making  the  original 
excavation  occasioned  the  new  risks  and  hazards  to  which  plaintiff's 
son  voluntarily  subjected  himself,  but  it  can  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
true  that  the  first-mentioned  negligence,  remote  not  only  in  time  but 
in  connection  with  the  injury,  was  the  actuating  cause,  when  it  appears 
that  the  deceased  of  his  own  free  will  determined  to  cope  with  these 
risks  and  hazards,  and  for  a  price  satisfactoiy  to  him  assumed  the 
liability  incident  to  them.  In  this,  his  own  voluntary  conduct,  is  found 
the  intervening  proximate  and  responsible  cause  of  his  injury.  The 
deceased,  by  voluntarily  engaging  m  the  work  of  making  a  dangerous 
place  safe,  assumed  all  the  risks  attending  it  which  were  known  to 
nim,  or  which  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  foresight  might 
have  been  known  to  him. 
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As  showing  the  views  of  Judge  Thayer,  the  following  extracts  are 
given: 

I  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  of  the  majority. 
The  principal  proposition  which  is  enunciatea  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion is  tiiat  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  company,  conceding  it  to 
have  been  negligent,  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injuiy. 
This  proposition  implies,  of  course^  that,  after  having  renders  the 
excavation  needlessly  unsafe  by  failing  to  shore  up  the  roof  with  tim- 
bers as  the  work  of  excavation  prc^ressed,  the  defendant  could  then 
call  upon  its  employees  to  make  it  safe,  and,  if  they  were  hurt  while 
so  domg,  assert  that  it  was  not  its  fault.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
conclude  that  this  is  either  a  sound  or  a  just  doctrine.  The  cases 
cited  in  its  support  are  cases  where  the  place  was  rendered  unsafe 
without  the  master's  fault,  as  where  in  doing  some  necessary  work  in 
a  proper  manner  the  place  where  the  servant  worked  was  rendered 
temporarilv  insecure.  In  the  case  in  hand  the  place  was  needlessly 
made  unsafe  by  the  master's  negligence.  In  the  light  of  these  facte 
the  only  charge,  as  it  would  seem,  that  ought  to  m  brought  against 
the  deceased,  is  that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  con- 
senting to  work  in  such  a  pl&ce,  rather  than  that  his  consenting  to  do 
the  work  which  he  was  ordered  to  do  was  the  sole  efficient  cause  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  young  man  (not  yet  21  years  old)  and  inex- 
perienced in  mining;  and  he  was  in  company  with  experienced  miners, 
whose  presence  and  example  would  naturalhr  have  much  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man  of  his  age.  Under  these  circumstances 
no  court  ought  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  he  was  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence  in  being  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Whether  he  was  thus  guilty  was,  in  my  o{)inion,  a  question  for  the 
jury;  and  that  question  was  decided  by  the  jury  in  his  favor,  and,  as  I 
think,  correctiy  decided.    The  judgment  below  ought  to  be  affirmed. 


EMPLorEBs'  LiABiurr — Bailboad  Cohfanies — Nequoence — Bal- 
iimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  Bwrris,  Urdted  Stateg  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  111  Federal  Jieporter,  page  882. — In  this 
case  Burris,  who  was  the  conductor  of  a  freight  train  in  the  service 
of  receivers  of  the  railroad  company,  sued  by  way  of  an  interven- 
ing petition  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  received  in  consequence, 
as  he  alleged,  of  the  negligence  of  the  receivers,  and  judgment  in 
the  sum  of  ^,000  was  awarded.  The  company  objected  that  lia- 
bility, if  any,  rested  upon  the  receivers  and  not  upon  the  com- 
pany; but  inasmuch  as  the  company  had  resumed  control  of  the  road 
on  condition  that  it  should  pay  off  and  satisfy  all  debte  and  obligations 
incurred  by  the  receivers,  which  might  be  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be 
valid  charges  against  the  receivers,  this  objection  was  overruled.  It 
was  testified  during  the  trial  that  as  the  train  of  which  Burris  was 
conductor  was  leaving  the  yard  at  the  station,  an  employee  of  the 
company  called  out  to  those  on  board  signifying  that  something  was 
■M*ong,  but  did  not  make  himself  clearly  understood.     A  brakeman 
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who  heard  him  and  spoke  of  the  matter  to  the  conductor,  who  was  read- 
ing his  waybills  in  the  caboose,  was  directed  to  go  forward  and  see  if 
he  conld  discover  any  cause  for  the  warning.  It  was  found  that  a 
brake  beam  upon  a  car  at  about  the  middle  of  the  train  was  down  and 
one  end  dragging  upon  the  track.  As  soon  as  the  conductor  was 
informed  of  this,  he  went  forward  and  tried  to  signal  the  engineer  to 
stop  the  train.  Before  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  the  car  reached  a 
bridge  and  the  dragging  beam  threw  it  from  the  track,  breaking  the 
trestle,  and  the  conductor  feft  with  it  into  the  ravine  and  was  badly 
hurt.  The  defense  of  the  company  rested  on  two  principal  grounds: 
First,  that  the  rules  required  the  conductor  to  see  that  his  train  was 
in  proper  running  order  before  starting,  and  that  he  must  have  neg- 
lected this  duty  and  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  recover;  second,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  sending  forward  a  brakeman  instead  of 
going  himself  to  discover  the  occasion  of  the  warning. 

On  these  points  Judge  Severens,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said: 

Respecting  the  contention  that  the  conductor  was  to  be  held  con- 
clusively negligent  in  not  discovering  by  inspection  of  his  train  that 
the  brake  brnm  was  down,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
by  a  statute  in  Ohio,  where  the  injury  happened,  a  prima  facie  pre- 
sumption is  raised  that  any  such  defect  as  this  existed  and  was 
continued  by  the  negligence  of  the  company. 

After  citing  the  statute  (Bates'  Rev.  St.,  sec.  3365-21),  and  stating 
that  by  this  statute  the  burden  of  proof  of  want  of  knowledge  of  an 
existing  defect  and  of  due  diligence  in  ascertaining  it  is  cast  upon  the 
company,  he  cited  the  rule  of  the  company  requiring  freight  conduct- 
ors to  see  that  trains  are  ready  before  starting,  and  continued: 

It  is  contended  that  if  Burris  had  performed  the  duty  enjoined  by 
this  rule,  he  would  have  seen  that  tne  brake  beam  was  out  of  place, 
and  saved  himself  fi-om  suffering  the  injury.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  not  intended  by  this  rule  that  the  conductor  should  critically 
examine  the  several  cars  in  his  train,  and  the  attacliments  thereto, 
with  that  degree  of  particularity  which  measures  the  duty  of  the  com- 
pany itself.  Other  employees  (the  car  inspectors)  are  charged  with 
that  special  duty,  and,  besides,  the  time  prescribed  [forty  minutes] 
for  his  preparations  for  leaving  would  frequently,  if  not  ordinarily, 
be  insnfScient  for  him  to  make  such  thorough  examination  in  addition 
to  the  other  duties  imposed  upon  him  for  execution  within  the  time 
mentioned.  From  the  evidence  the  jury  might  have  not  unreasonably 
concluded  that  the  brake  beam  had  not  fallen  down  when  the  train 
started;  for,  if  it  had,  the  indication  would  have  been  so  manifest  that 
the  conductor  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it.  And  yet  the  jury 
might  have  been  satisfied  that  its  hangings  were  weak  or  insecure,  and 
that,  if  thorough  inspection  had  been  given,  the  fact  would  have  been 
discovered,  but  that  the  defect  was  not  so  apparent  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  charged  with  fault  in  not  seeing  it. 
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As  to  the  second  point  mentioned  above,  the  court  said: 

It  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  probability 
of  danger  in  what  the  brakeman  told  him  he  had  heard  was  such  that 
the  conductor  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  sending  the  brakeman  to 
find  out  what  the  matter  was  inst^ul  of  going  himself.  We  can  not 
hold  that  the  court  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  say  thf^  the  only  reason- 
able conclusion  was  that  the  conductor  was  at  fault.  No  error  being 
found  in  the  record,  the  judgment  must  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 


Ehploters'  Liabiutt— Railroad  Companies — Negligence — As- 
sumption OF  Bisk — Southern  Railway  Co.  v.  Johnson^  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  Jfi  Southeastern  Reporter,  page  £S6. — Putnam  Johnson 
sued  in  the  superior  court  of  Haralson  County  to  recover  damages  for 
an  injury  received  while  in  the  service  of  the  above-named  company. 
Johnson  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  slag  which  had  been  improperly 
placed  as  ballast  and  was  thrown  against  him  by  a  moving  train.  He 
was  in  his  proper  place  of  service,  and  the  slag  had  been  so  placed  by 
other  employees  of  the  defendant  company.  Damages  were  awarded, 
and  from  this  judgment  the  company  appealed.  The  supreme  court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  Judge  Little  delivering  the 
opinion.  After  quoting  from  the  civil  code,  section  2323,  which  pro- 
vides that  if  a  person  injured  by  a  railroad  company  is  himself  an 
employee  of  that  company,  and  the  damage  was  caused  by  another 
employee  and  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his 
employment  shall  be  no  bar  to  recovery,  he  then  said: 

It  is  contended  that  the  injury  to  the  defendant  in  error,  occasioned 
as  it  was,  creates  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company;  that 
the  defendant  in  eiTor,  by  his  employment,  assumed  the  risk  of  such 
injuries.  We  think  not.  The  petition  alleged  and  the  proof  showed 
that  the  defendant  in  error  at  the  time  the  injuries  were  sustained  was 
not  at  fault  The  defective  work  which  was  the  cause  of  the  injury 
was  not  his,  but  was  done  by  others  at  practically  another  place.  The 
risks  which  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  necessarily  assumes  as 
incident  to  his  occupation  are  not  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
incompetence  or  negligence  of  other  employees.  On  the  contrary,  as 
is  seen  above,  the  company  is  liable  to  an  employee  who  without  fault 
is  injured  by  the  careless  or  negligent  act  of  another  employee. 


EJjtPLOTEBS'    LlABIUTT — BaILBOAD    COMPANIES — WANTONNESS    OB 

Intentional  Wbong  —  Contbibutoet  Negligence  —  Dutt  op 
EJmplotebs  to  Provide  Bulbs  fob  Signals — Zouisville  and  Nash- 
viUe  Railroad  Co.  v.  York,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  30  Southern 
Reporter,  page  676. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mary  E.  York, 
administratrix,  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  damages 
for  the  death  of  her  deceased  husband.  Damages  were  awarded  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County. 
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The  third  count  of  the  complaint  was  based  on  the  company's  neglect 
to  provide  a  proper  system  of  rules  for  signaling  to  engineers  in  its 
switch  yards;  the  fourth  charged  willful  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer  by  whose  action  the  death  was  caused;  the  sixth  count  averred 
that  the  deceased,  while  rightfully  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  was 
crashed  and  killed  between  two  cars  by  reason  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  one  of  the  defendant's  engines.  E^h  of 
these  counts  was  demurred  to,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  grant 
a  new  trial,  the  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Alabama,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

Chief  Justice  McClellan  used  the  following  language  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  position  taken  by  counsel  for  appellant  that  there  can  be  no 
recovery  for  wantonness,  willfulness,  or  intentional  wrong  under  said 
[the  employers'  liability]  act,  now  section  ]  749  of  the  Cmc,  has  been 
adjudged  untenable  in  the  recent  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Moore  (Ala.) 
29  South.  659. 

The  portion  of  the  act  referred  to  that  is  here  applicable,  reads  as 
follows: 

Section  1749.  When  a  personal  injury  is  received  by  a  servant  or 
employee  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer,  the 
master  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to  such  servant  or 
employee,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or 
employment,  in  the  cases  following: 

6.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive,  engine, 
switch,  car,  or  train  upon  a  railway  or  of  any  part  of  the  track  of  a 
railway. 

The  court  continued: 

The  further  contention  for  appellant  that,  even  granting  that  a 
recovery  in  this  class  of  cases  may  be  vested  upon  wanton,  willful,  or 
intentional  misconduct,  yet  inasmuch  as  such  recovery  is  a  punishment 
of  the  employer  for  the  willful  wrong  of  one  employee,  causing  the 
death  of  ano^er  employee,  it  should  never  be  allowed  when  the  injured 
party's  own  negligence  contributes  to  the  result,  proceeds  on  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  such  recovery  is  punitive,  which  it  is  not,  but  purely 
compensatory;  and  the  theory  is  that  the  employer  should  make 
compensation  for  injuries  purposely  inflicted,  notwithstanding  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  injured  party,  because  the  injury  is  in  no 
d^ree  ascribea  to  such  negligence,  but  is  the  result  solely  of  the 
effectuation  of  the  evil  purpose  of  the  wrongdoing  employee.  The 
position,  to  our  minds,  takes  no  account  of  the  consiaeration  that 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  injured  employee  can  only  coalesce  and 
combine  with  the  same  quality  of  act  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
inflicting  the  injury — with  his  negligence,  and  not  with  his  intentional 
wrong — to  the  relief  from  liability  of  the  common  employer;  and  it  is 
in  the  teeth  of  numerous  decisions  of  this  court.  Upon  the  foregoing 
considerations  we  rest  our  conclusion  that  the  fourth  count  states  a 
cause  of  action,  and  that  the  intestate's  negligence  is  no  defense  to  it. 
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The  third  count  also  states  a  cause  of  action,  in  our  opinion.  It  is 
not  drawn  under  the  employers'  liability  act,  but  counts  upon  the  duty 
which  the  defendant  directly  owed  its  employees,  and  neglected  to 
perform,  to  establish  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  sig- 
naling to  engineers  of  switch  engines,  in  a  yard  where  there  were  many 
traclu,  and  where  two  or  more  engines  are  employed  near  each  other 
at  night,  so  that  the  engineers  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  signals 
intended  for  them  respectively,  it  being  averred  in  the  count  that  the 
signals  used  were  the  same  for  all  the  engineers,  and  that  plaintiff's 
intestate  was  killed  in  consequence  of  the  engineer  of  the  engine  with 
which  the  intestate  was  working  mistaldng  a  signal  intended  for 
another  engineer,  and  moving  his  engine  accordingly. 

The  sixth  count  shows  with  sufficient  clearness  and  certainty  that 
intestate  was  rightfully  between  two  cars,  and  that  the  engineer  so 
negligently  and  carelessly  opei'ated  his  engine  as  to  cause  said  cars  to 
come  together,  thereby  crusning  and  killing  intestate.  The  demurrer 
to  this  count  was  properly  ovemded. 


Employment  Agencies — Licenses — CoNsnTDnoNAiiriT  of  Stat- 
ute— Price  V.  People,  Sv/preme  Court  of  lUAmms,  61  Northeastern 
Herporter,  page  8^. — In  this  case  George  W.  Price  was  convicted 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  of  maintaining  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  in  the  city  of  Chicago  without  having  obtained  a 
license.  Section  10  of  a  law  approved  April  11, 1899,  in  force  July  1, 
1899  (Hurd's  St.,  1899,  p.  848),  provides  that,  "No  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  in  the  cities  designated  in  section  1  of  this  act  [cities  of 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  population]  shall  open,  operate,  or  main- 
tain a  private  employment  agency  for  hire,  or  where  a  fee  is  charged 
to  either  applicants  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first 
having  obtained  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state,  which 
license  shall  be  $200  per  annum,  and  who  shall  be  required  to  give  a 
bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  private  employment 
agent. " 

Trial  by  jury  was  waived  and  certain  propositions  of  law  were 
submitted  to  the  court  to  the  effect  that  the  indictment  did  not  charge 
the  commission  of  any  offense  known  to  the  law  of  Illinois;  that  the 
section  of  law  under  which  the  indictment  was  drawn  was  void  for 
unconstitutionality,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable,  oppressive,  and 
prohibitive,  and  not  regulative.  On  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  assent 
to  these  propositions  and  the  entering  of  judgment,  the  defendant 
appealed. 

Judge  Boggs  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court  below,  using  in 
part  the  following  language  in  announcing  the  finding  of  the  supreme 
court: 

It  is  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  exercise 
of  such  restraint  and  control  over  the  citizen  and  his  occupation  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society. 
This  power  is  known  as  the  "police  power."  In  its  exercise  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  provide  that  any  occupation  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  the  power  may  not  be  pursued  by  the  citizen,  except  author- 
ized by  a  license  issued  by  public  authority  so  to  do.  Such  enactment 
may  require  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the  execution  of  a  bond  with 
security,  conditioned  in  view  of  the  objects  and  purpose  of  the  act,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  such  license.  What  occupations  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  this  power  is  a  judicial  question.  (Town  of 
Lake  View  v.  Rose  ffiU  Cemetery  Co.,  70  111.  191,  22  Am.  Eep.  71; 
Ritchie  v.  People,  166  HI.  98,  40  N.  E.  454,  20  L.  R.  A.  79,  46  Am. 
SfRep.  315;  Booth  v.  People,  186  111.  43,  57  N.  E.  798,  50  L.  R.  A. 
762.)  That  the  public  welfare  demands  legislation  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  to  protect  against  the  evils  of  imposition  and 
extortion  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  private 
employment  agencies  is  not  contradicted  by  counsel  for  plaintiff  in 
error,  but  such  counsel  contend  that  the  license  fee  imposed  by  said 
section  10  of  the  act  is  enacted  for  the  primary  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enue, and  not  as  a  means  of  enforcing  any  police  regulation.  The 
argument  is  that  the  license  fee  of  $200  has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of 
eniorcing  this  regulation,  but  is  an  oppressive,  arbitrary  exaction  on 
the  occupation,  and  is  in  contravention  of  the  guaranties  of  botb  the 
Federal  and  State  constitutions  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  (Const. 
U.  S.,  Amend.  5;  Const.  III.,  art.  2,  sec.  2.)  The  position  of  the 
attorney -general  is  tiiat  the  general  assembly  is  vestea  with  the  abso- 
lute and  vmrestricted  power  to  determine  what  the  license  fee  shall  be, 
and  that  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  legislature,  as  expressed 
in  the  act,  are  conclusive  as  to  tiie  reasonableness  thereof.  What 
amount  the  applicant  for  a  license  shall  be  required  to  pay  as  a  license 
fee  is  plainly  committed  to  the  general  assembly  for  determination, 
and  the  action  of  that  department  of  the  State  government  is  conclu- 
sive, except,  beyond  serious  doubt,  it  is  manifest  that  the  amount 
of  the  fee  has  l>een  in  any  particular  instance  established  not  with 
regard  to  the  purpose  of  regulation  of  the  occupation,  with  the  view 
of  protecting  the  public  welfare,  but  with  the  real  purpose  to  raise 
revenue  under  the  guise  of  the  police  {rawer,  or  to  subvert  the  proper 
exercise  of  that  power  to  the  prohibition,  by  means  of  oppressive 
license  fees,  of  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  exercise  a  lawful  calling,  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  against  the  destruction  of 
the  liberty  and  property  right  of  a  citizen.  This  court  would  not  as- 
sume to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question,  pure  and  simple, 
whether  the  legislative  mind  and  judgment  were  at  fault  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  required  as  a  license  fee  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
atmg  an  occupation  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  public.  If 
errors  or  defects  of  this  character  exist  in  an  enactment,  the  remedy 
is  by  way  of  an  application  to  the  general  assembly,  when  again  con- 
vened, for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  ill-advised  provision. 


'EsncrsQ  Sebvant — Evtdencb — Brougkton  v.  State,  Supreme  Ckmrt 
of  Georgia,  S9  Southeastern,  Reporter,  page  866. — In  the  city  court  of 
Lexington,  Moses  Broughton  was  convicted  of  the  statutory  offense 
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of  enticing  away  a  servant.     On  writ  of  error  the  case  was  taken  by 
defendant  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

The  following  portion  of  the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  pre- 
sents the  main  point  in  the  case: 

1.  An  essential  element  of  the  offense  defined  in  section  122  of  the 
penal  code  is  enticing,  persuading,  or  decoying  the  servant  of  another 
to  leave  his  employer  during  his  term  of  service;  and  proof  of  such 
facts  as  establish  that  the  accused  did  one  of  these  things  is  essential 
to  sustain  a  conviction  of  the  offense  therein  defined.  Hence  a  convic- 
tion under  this  section  can  not  lawfully  stand  where  the  evidence  in 
this  regard  shows  no  more  than  that  the  servant  left  the  place  of  his 
employment  in  company  with  the  accused. 


Faotoby  Inspectok — FiHB  Escapes — C!on8titutionaijtt  or  Stat- 
DTB — Arms  V.  Ayer,  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  61  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, page  851. — In  this  case  Aura  C.  Arms  sued  in  the  superior 
court  of  Cook  County  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  intestate, 
who  had  lost  his  life  while  in  the  employment  of  Ayer,  by  the  burning 
of  the  defendant's  factory.  The  cause  of  action  was  based  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  fire-escape  act,  approved  May  27,  1897  (Laws 
1897,  p.  222),  which  requires  fire  escapes  on  buildings  four  or  more 
stories  in  height,  except  such  as  are, used  for  private  residences  exclu- 
sively, and  on  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  law  further  provides  that  permits  for  the 
erection  of  fire  escapes  shall  be  obtained  from  the  factory  inspector, 
who  shall  state,  in  granting  the  permits,  the  number,  location,  mate- 
rial, and  kind  and  manner  of  construction  of  such  fire  escapes. 
Deceased  was  employed  on  the  upper  floor,  of  a  seven-story  building, 
and  his  death  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Ayer  was  held  not  responsible  for 
his  employee's  death  and  the  plaintiff  appealed,  obtaining  a  reversal 
of  judgment  and  a  mandate  for  a  new  trial. 

Chief  Justice  Wilkin  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  portion 
of  which  is  quoted  herewith.  Referring  to  the  attack  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  validity  of  the  law  in  question,  he  said: 

The  first  objection  made  to  the  statute  by  counsel  for  appellees  b 
that  it  imposes  legislative  power  upon  the  inspector  of  factories,  in 
that  it  authorizes  him  to  determine  how  man^,  and  in  what  position, 
fire  e8cai>es  shall  be  placed,  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
describe  in  detail  how  many  fire  escapes  shall  be  provided,  how  they 
shall  be  constructed,  and  where  they  shall  be  located,  in  order  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of  occupants,  in  view  of  the  varied 
location,  construction,  and  surroundings  of  the  buildings;  and  hence, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  acts  similar  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  statute  have  been  sustained  in  other  States,  though  per- 
haps the  question  here  raised  has  never  been  directly  presented,  llie 
general  rule  is  that  a  statute  must  be  complete  when  it  leaves  the  leg- 
islature,— as  to  what  the  law  is, — leaving  its  execution  to  be  vested  in 
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third  parties.  Thus  it  was  said  in  Dowling  v.  Insurance  Co.,  92  Wis. 
63,  65  N.  W.  738,  31  L.  R.  A.  112:  "The  result  of  all  the  cases  on 
this  subject  is  that  a  law  must  be  complete  in  all  its  terms  and  pro- 
visions when  it  leaves  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  and 
nothing  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors,  or  other  appointee 
or  delegate  of  the  legislature,  so  that  in  form  and  substance  it  is  a  law 
in  all  its  details  in  praesenti,  but  which  may  be  left  to  take  effect 
in  future,  if  necessary,  upon  the  ascertainment  of  any  prescribed  fact 
or  event."  And  it  is  said  in  Suth.  St  Const,  sec.  68:  'The  true  dis- 
tinction is  between  a  delegation  of  power  to  make  the  law,  which 
involves  a  discretion  as  to  what  the  law  shall  be,  and  conferring  an 
authority  or  discretion  as  to  its  execution,  to  be  exercised  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  law.  The  first  can  not  be  done.  To  the  latter  no 
objection  can  be  made."  In  this  act  the  law  is  complete  in  all  its 
details,  requiring  the  fire  escapes  to  be  put  in  certain  buildings.  In 
the  execution  of  the  law  the  inspector  of  factories  is  given  a  discretion 
as  to  the  number,  location,  material,  and  construction  of  such  escapes 
in  each  and  every  building.  We  are  unable  to  see  in  what  way  the 
act,  thus  understood  and  construed,  delegates  to  the  inspector  oi  fac- 
tories legislative  powers. 

Of  still  less  force  is  the  objection  that  the  act  confers  judicial  power 
upon  the  inspector  of  factories.  The  inspector  is  given  no  power  to 
judicially  determine  any  question,  but  acts  ministerially  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  building  of  fire  escapes. 

A  further  objection,  that  the  statute  is  local  or  special,  is,  we  think, 
without  force.  ' '  Laws  are  general  and  uniform,  not  because  they  oper- 
ate upon  every  person  in  the  State,  for  they  do  not,  but  because  every 
person  who  is  brought  within  the  relations  and  circumstances  pro- 
vided for  is  affectea  by  the  laws.  They  are  general  and  uniform  in 
their  operation  upon  all  persons  in  the  like  situation  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  general  and  uniform  is  not  affected  by  the  number  of  thosie 
widiin  the  scope  of  their  operation."  (People  v.  Wright,  70  III.  388.) 
This  act  applies  to  all  buildings ' '  four  or  more  stories  in  height,  except- 
ing such  as  are  used  for  private  residences  exclusively,"  with  a  pro- 
viso *'that  all  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,"  etc.j  shall  have  fire  escapes.  The  act  can 
not  be  held  to  be  local,  nor  is  it  special  in  its  enactment;  nor  can  we 
see  in  what  sense  it  does  not  operate  uniformly. 


" Labor  Law" — Public  Conteaots — COHflrrruTioNALiTT  of  Stat- 
ute— ^Intebstatb  Comhebce — People  ex  rel.  Treat  v.  Coler,  Court  of 
Ajfpeals  of  New  York^  69  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  776. — Ralph  J. 
Treat  contracted  witii  the  State  of  New  York  to  construct  a  certain 
sewer  under  the  provisions  as  to  inspection  and  acceptance  usual  in 
such  caaes,  which  being  complied  with,  he  filed  a  proper  certificate 
in  the  office  of  the  comptroller,  asking  for  a  warrant  on  the  chamber- 
lain for  the  sum  due.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  a  violation 
of  section  14  of  the  labor  law  (chapter  415,  laws  of  1897),  which  pro- 
vides that  "all  stone  of  any  description,  except  paving  blocks  and 
cniBhed  stone,  used  in  State  or  municipal  works  in  tiiis  State,  or  which 
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is  to  be  worked,  dressed,  or  carved  for  such  use,  shall  be  so  worked, 
dressed,  or  carved  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State."  A  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  with  Treat,  reciting  the  above  provision,  vio- 
lation of  which  would,  under  the  statute,  discharge  the  city  from  any 
liability  under  the  contract. 

In  doing  the  work  contracted  for,  Treat  purchased  and  set  a  sewer 
basin  of  granite,  cut,  dressed,  and  cai-ved  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  this  reason  the  comptroller  withheld  the  warrant.  Suing  for 
a  mandamus  to  compel  the  issue  of  the  warrant,  the  comptroller  being 
upheld.  Treat  appealed  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
Here  the  order  denying  the  writ  was  reversed,  and  Coler,  the  comp- 
troller, appealed  in  turn  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  where 
the  claim  was  confirmed  and  the  provision  of  law  above  cited  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional,  Chief-Justice  Parker  dissenting. 

Justice  O'Brien  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  said: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  questions  involved  in  the  defend- 
ants' answer  to  the  application  for  the  writ,  since  they  have  just  been 
examined  and  passed  upon  in  another  case.  (People  ex  rel.  Bodgers  v. 
Coler,  166  N.  Y.  1,  59  N.  E.  716  [see  Bulletin  No.  35,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  page  805].)  This  case,  however,  presents  a  new  and 
additional  question,  which  was  not  involved  in  the  Kodgers  case. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  tmt  the  city  and 
the  contractor  have,  in  effect,  been  forbidden  to  purchase  a  granite 
sewer  basin  that  had  been  dressed  or  carved  in  any  other  State.  The 
stone  used  in  such  work  must  be  dressed  or  carved  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  State,  and,  if  the  contractor  ignores  the  statute  and  pro- 
cures dressed  or  carved  stone  in  another  State,  the  city  is  directed  to 
revoke  his  contract,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  discharged  from  all 
liability  to  pav  him  for  the  work.  We  think  that  this  statute  is  void, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  decision  in  the  case  cited,  but  for 
the  further  reason  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  between  the 
States  which  the  legislature  had  no  power  to  make.  The  citizens  of  this 
State  have  the  right  to  enter  the  markets  of  every  other  State  to  sell 
their  products,  or  to  buy  whatever  they  need,  and  all  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  by  State  legislation  is  void.  The 
provision  of  the  contract  whereby  the  contractor  agreed  to  do  what 
the  statue  required  is  only  a  part  of  the  legislative  scheme  to  compel 
municipalities  and  contractors  to  use  only  such  stone  as  was  cut,  carved, 
or  dressed  within  this  State  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  and 
consequently  is  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  the  statute  itself.  The 
contractor's  agreement  rests  upon  the  statute,  and  must  fall  with  it. 

The  order  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 


LoooEBs'  Lien — Who  are  Laborers — Construction  of  Stat- 
ute— Meands  v.  Park  et  al.,  S-wpreme  JudicuA  Cknwi  of  Mame,  60 
Atlantic  Reporter,  page  706. — In  this  case  Nathan  L.  Meands  undertook 
to  enforce  a  lien  under  the  statute,  chapter  91,  sec.  88,  Bev.  St,  as 
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amended  by  chapter  183,  laws  of  1889,  which  provides  that  "  whoever 
labors  at  cutting,  hatding,  rafting  or  driving  logs  or  lumber,  *  •  • 
has  a  lien  on  the  loga  or  lumber  for  the  amount  due  for  his  personal 
services."  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Franklin  Ck>unty  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  in  which  it  was  stated 
**that  the  plaintiff  performed  no  personal  manual  labor  on  the  logs 
attached,  but  was  for  three  days  of  the  time  a  scaler  at  $2.50  per  day,  and 
the  balance  of  time,  to  wit,  sixty  days,  at  $2.50  per  day,  was  foreman 
or  superintendent  of  the  entire  logging  operation,  having  charge  of  the 
men,  etc. "  On  this  statement  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  and  appealed. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  affirmed  the  conclusion  of  the  court 
below.  The  following  syllabus,  marked  "official"  presents  in  brief 
the  finding  of  the  court  and  the  reasons  therefor: 

1.  The  statute  giving  a  lien  to  those  who  "labor"  at  cutting  or 
hauling  logs  was  obviously  designed  to  afford  protection  to  common 
laborers  who  gain  their  livelih<K>d  by  manual  toil,  and  who  may  be 
imperfectly  qualified  to  protect  themselves.  The  word  "labor"  was 
ondoubtediy  employed  by  the  legislature  in  its  limited  and  popular 
sense,  to  designate  this  class  of  workmen  who  labor  with  physical 
force  in  the  service  and  under  the  direction  of  another  for  fixed  wages, 
and  such  is  the  primary  or  specific  lexical  meaning  uniformly  assigned 
to  the  word  "laborer." 

2.  Where  the  plaintiff  "was  foreman  or  superintendent  of  the  entire 
logging  operation,  having  charge  of  the  men  engaged  in  cutting  and 
hauling  the  logs"  but  "  performed  no  personal  manual  labor  on  the 
logs  tMached,^" hdd,  that  ne  did  not  "labor"  in  cutting  or  hauling  the 
logs  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

3.  Nor  did  he  labor  at  cutting  and  hauling  logs  while  acting  as 
scaler. 

Mbchanics'  Liens — Limitations — Completion  of  Wobk — Gen- 
eral JFtre  Extinguisher  Go.  v.  Schwartz  Bros.  Commission  Co.  et  al,. 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  65  Souihwestem  Reporter,  page  318. — ^The 
commission  company  "above  named  had  contracted  to  build  an  addition 
to  an  elevator  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  to  equip  the  same  with  a, 
"complete  sprinkling  system  for  putting  out  fire,  •  •  •  such 
system  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  St  Louis  board  of  underwriters." 
The  contract  for  the  installation  of  such  an  apparatus  was  sublet  to 
the  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  plaintiff  in  this  suit  to  establish 
a  mechanic's  lien.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  lien  was 
filed  within  four  months  after  the  indebtedness  accrued,  as  prescribed 
by  the  mechanics'  lien  law.  During  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  work 
done  by  the  plaintiff  company  had  been  examined  on  July  23,  1896, 
by  the  inspector  for  the  board  of  underwriters  and  pronounced  satis- 
factory, with  the  exception  of  the  covering  of  certain  steam  coils.  On 
the  promise  of  the  company  to  attend  to  this  matter  later,  the  inspector 
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pronoonced  the  work  complete  and  tiie  system  was  immediately  put 
into  operation.  About  November  1  another  inspector  visited  the 
elevator  and  found  the  apparatus  not  satisfactory  in  its  workings. 
The  elevator  company  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  certain 
air  gauges  called  for  in  the  contract  had  not  been  put  in  and  a  demand 
was  made  on  the  subcontractors  that  these  be  supplied.  Gauges  were 
accordingly  put  in  on  November  7.  On  the  9th  it  was  reported  that  a 
glass  tube  in  one  was  broken  and  must  be  replaced,  and  on  the  12th  a 
defective  valve  was  removed  and  a  perfect  one  provided.  Notes  given 
to  secure  payment  for  the  work  done  by  the  fire  extinguisher  company 
were  not  paid  when  due,  and  on  March  12  following  the  company  filed 
a  mechanic's  lien  and  on  suit  it  secured  judgments  in  the  St.  Louis 
circuit  court  awarding  the  amount  claimed  and  establishing  the  lien. 
From  the  judgment  establishing  the  lien  the  owners  of  the  property 
appealed,  raising  the  point  that  the  time  for  filing  the  lien  had  expired. 
Judge  Valliant  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  From  his  remarks  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted: 

Under  the  terms  of  section  4207,  Rev.  St.  1899,  the  lien  of  the  sub- 
contractor must  be  filed  within  four  months  "after  the  indebtedness 
shall  have  accrued."  This,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  appellants 
rightly  maintain,  means  within  four  months  after  the  work  is  finished, 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  date  at  which  the  debt  is  due.  The  counsel 
are  also  correct  in  their  position  that  when  the  building  is  substantially- 
completed,  and  the  contractor  tenders  it  as  complete,  and  it  is  accepted 
as  such  by  the  owner,  the  contractor  can  not  afterwards,  at  his  own 
instance,  and  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  perform  some  part  that 
was  called  for  in  the  contract,  but  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  con- 
struction, and  thereby  extend  the  period  for  filing  his  lien.  And  it  is 
also  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law  that  where  the  building  is  sub- 
stantially completed,  and  so  treated  by  all  the  parties,  and  (felivered 
as  such  by  the  contractor  to  the  owner,  with  only  a  few  trifling  partic- 
ulars remaining  to  be  done,  and  as  to  those  the  owner  accepts  the 
Eromise  of  the  contractor  to  do  them  afterwards,  the  promise  to  do 
eing  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  actual  deed,  the  time  for  filinjg  the  lien 
begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  such  delivery  of  the  building  to  the 
owner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  limitation  does 
not  begin  to  run  until  the  last  item  called  for  by  the  contract  is  fur- 
nished, orthelastworkunderitisdone.  Under  the  evidence  in  thiscase 
the  air  gauges  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  the  apparatus;  they 
were  essential  to  the  operation  oi  the  system  of  fire  extinguishers; 
and  while,  because  there  was  an  air  gauge  in  the  engine  room,  the  sys- 
tem was  in  condition  to  be,  and  was  actually,  put  into  operation,  yet  that 
air  gauge  was  not  what  was  called  for  by  tne  contract,  and  was  found 
on  test  to  be  insufficient  to  do  the  work.  Then  a  demand  was  made  on 
the  plaintiff's  superintendent — not  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  because 
the  contract  required  it — to  put  air  gauges  on  the  four  tanks  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  it  was  done.  The  board  of  underwriters  ap- 
proved the  work  July  23d,  and  upon  that  approval  the  plaintiff  put 
the  machine  into  operation,  and  supposed  it  was  finished.    But  there 
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was  no  approval  or  acceptance  by  the  elevator  company,  and  nothing 
done  by  them  to  preclude  them  from  demanding  further  work  of  con- 
struction called  for  in  the  contract,  unless  the  mere  fact  of  using  the 
machine  can  be  so  construed. 

The  court  then  took  up  the  contention  that,  in  any  case,  the  last 
work  done  under  the  contract  was  on  November  7,  and  that  what  was 
done  after  that  date  was  in  the  nature  of  repairs.  There  was  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  had  conferred  and  had 
agreed  on  November  12  as  the  day  when  the  four  months'  limitation 
should  begin. 

On  these  points  the  court  said: 

We  attach  little  importance  to  that  incident.  As  counsel  for  appellant 
say,  if  the  time  for  filing  the  lien  expired  before  March  12th,  any  agree- 
ment, if  there  was  any,  made  between  the  parties  on  November  12th  to 
extend  it,  would  have  no  eflfect.  A  mechanic's  lien  is  a  creature  of  stat- 
ute, and  not  of  contract.  The  lien  in  this  case  depends  for  its  validity, 
so  far  as  the  point  now  under  discussion  is  concerned,  on  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff's  work  under  the  contract  was  not  completed  until  November 
12th.  Whilst  the  combination  gauges  were  put  in  on  the  7th,  yet  as  soon 
as  put  to  test  they  were  found  to  have  defects,  and  were  not  rendered 
efBcient  until  the  12th.  Correcting  defects  thus  discovered  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  making  repairs,  but  of  rendering  the  original  perfect. 


Patment  of  Wages — Bedebiftion  of  Stobe  Obdbbs  in  Monet — 

CiONSnTUTIONALnT     OF     STATTrTE — InTEKFEBENCE    WITH     RiGHT    OF 

CoKTBAOT — KnoxoUle  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison,  United  States  Supreme 
Cowrt,  22  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  page  i.— Complaint  was  brought 
by  Samuel  Harbison  in  the  chancery  court  of  Knox  County,  Tenn., 
to  secure  a  decree  for  the  redemption  by  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company 
of  certain  orders  for  coal,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  11,  acts  of 
1899.  This  law  requires  all  companies  using  store  orders  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  to  pay  laborers  and  employees,  to  redeem 
the  same  at  face  value  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
in  the  hands  of  their  employees,  laborer,  or  a  bona  fide  holder,  on 
demand  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  issuance  thereof. 

Orders  for  coal  had  been  drawn  by  certain  employees,  and  after 
acceptance  by  the  company  had  been  purchased  by  the  complainant, 
Harbison,  who  was  a  licensed  dealer  in  securities.  The  company 
denied  that  the  complainant  was  a  bona  fide  holder  of  the  orders  in 
question.  The  decree  was  granted,  however,  and  was  afterwards 
affirmed  by  the  court  of  chancery  appeals  of  Tennessee.  Appeal  was 
then  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  sustained  the 
courts  below,  but  allowed  a  writ  of  error  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the  validity, 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 
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In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  used  in 
part  the  following  language: 

The  views  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  enactment  in  question,  sufficiently  appear  in  the  following 
extracts  from  its  opinion,  a  copy  of  which  is  found  in  the  record: 

"Confessedly,  the  enactment  now  called  in  question  is  in  all  respects 
a  valid  statute  and  free  from  objection  as  such,  except  that  it  is  chal- 
lenged as  an  arbitrary  interference  with  :;he  right  of  contract,  on 
account  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  not  the '  law 
of  the  land'  or  'due  process  of  law.'" 

"The  act  does,  undoubtedly,  abridge  or  qualify  the  right  of  contract 
in  that  it  req|uires  that  certain  obligations  payable  in  the  first  instance 
in  merchandise  shall  in  certain  contingencies  be  paid  in  money;  'yet  it  is 
as  certainly  general  in  its  terms,  embi-acing  equally  every  employer 
and  employee  who  is  or  may  be  in  like  situation  and  circumstances, 
and  it  is  enforceable  in  the  usual  modes  established  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government  with  respect  to  kindred  matters. 

"Under  the  act  the  present  defendant  may  issue  weekly  orders  for 
coal,  as  formerly,  and  may  pay  them  in  that  commodity  when  desired 
by  the  holder,  but  instead  of  being  able,  as  formerly,  to  compel  the 
holder  to  accept  payment  of  such  orders  in  coal,  the  holder  may,  under 
the  act,  compel  defendant  to  pay  them  in  money.  In  this  way  and  to 
this  extent  the  defendant's  right  of  contract  is  affected. 

"Its  tendency,  though  slight  it  may  be,  is  to  place  the  employer  and 
the  employee  upon  equal  ground  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and,  so  far 
as  calcuUited  to  accomplish  that  end,  it  deserves  commenoation.  Being 
general  in  its  operation  and  enforceable  by  ordinary  suit,  and  being 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  upon  other  constitutional  grounds, 
the  act  is  entitled  to  full  recognition  as  the  ' law  of  the  land'  and  'due 
process  of  law '  as  to  the  matters  embraced.     *    *    * 

" The  act  before  us  is  neither  prohibitory  nor  penal;  not  special, 
but  general;  tending  toward  equality  between  employer  and  employee 
in  the  matter  of  wages;  intended  and  well  calculated  to  promote  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  prevent  strife,  violence,  and  bloodshed.  Such 
being  the  character,  purjjose,  and  tendency  of  the  act,  we  have  no 
hesitetion  in  holding  tnat  it  is  valid,  both  as  general  legislation,  with- 
out reference  to  the  State's  reserved  police  power,  and  also  as  a  whole- 
some regulation  adopted  in  the  proper  exercise  of  that  power." 

The  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  justified  its  conclusions  by  so  full 
and  satisfactory  a  reference  to  the  decisions  of  this  court  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  travel  over  the  same  ground. 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  is  affirmed. 


Payment  op  Wages — Redemption  op  Store  Obdebs  in  Monet — 

CoNSTITUnONALITT  OF  StATDTB — StATE  CoNTBOL  OF  FoKEIGN  COR- 
PORATIONS— Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  v.  Barton,  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  22  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  page  6. — ^This  case  arose 
under  chapter  11,  acts  of  1899,  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  is  similar  in  many  points  to  the  case  reported  just  above,  under 
the  same  statute.  The  Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (Limited)  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  doing  business 
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in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  T.  A.  Barton  brought  suit  in  the  circuit 
oourt  of  Rhea  County  as  a  bona  fide  holder  of  certain  store  orders, 
issued  by  said  company,  to  recover  the  value  of  the  same,  the  company 
denying  the  validity  of  the  act  above  mentioned.  The  plaintiff,  Bar- 
too,  obtained  judgment  in  the  circuit  court,  which  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

On  writ  of  error  allowed  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court  the  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinion  being  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Shiras. 

Having  referred  to  the  case  of  Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison, 
reported  above,  he  continued: 

The  only  difference  in  the  cases  is  that  in  the  former  the  plaintiff  in 
error  was  a  domestic  corporation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  while  in 
the  present  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  a  foreign  corporation.  If  that  fact 
can  DC  considered  as  a  ground  for  a  different  conclusion,  it  would  not 
help  the  present  plaintiff  in  error,  whose  right,  as  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, to  carry  on  business  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  might  be  deemed 
subject  to  the  condition  of  obeying  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the 
legislation  of  the  State.  As  was  said  in  Orient  Ins.  Co.  v.  Dagga,  172 
U.  S.  557,  43  L.  Ed.  552,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  281,  that  "which  a  State 
may  do  with  corporations  of  its  own  creation  it  may  do  with  foreign 
corporations  admitted  into  the  State.  The  power  of  a  State  to  impose 
conditions  upon  foreign  corporations  is  certainly  as  extensive  as  the 
power  over  domestic  corporations." 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  is  affirmed. 


Railroad  Companies — Payment  of  Wages  to  Dischakged 
Emfioyee — Statotobt  Penaltt — Louisiana  and  Northweitem  Bail- 
vaay  Co.  v.  Phdpa,  Supreme  Court  of  Arkamsaa,  65  Southwestern 
Seporter,  page  709. — In  this  case  M.  V.  Phelps  brought  an  action 
under  the  laws  of  Arkansas  to  recover  on  a  claim  for  wages  and  pen- 
alty. He  was  an  engineer  on  the  above-named  road,  about  half  his  run 
being  in  Arkansas  and  the  remainder  in  Louisiana.  He  was  employed 
at  Shreveport  and  discharged  at  Gibbsland,  both  places  being  in  the 
latter  State.  The  circuit  court  of  Columbia  County,  Ark.,  awarded 
both  wages  and  penalty,  and  the  company  appealed. 

Judge  Riddick  announced  the  reversal  of  this  judgment,  using  in 
part  the  following  language: 

Although  he  [Phelps]  performed  a  portion  of  the  services  for  which 
he  sues  in  this  State,  still  we  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  right  of 
action  accruing  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  contract  and  his  discharge  from 
the  service  of  the  company  depends  upon  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  and 
not  upon  those  of  Arkansas.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  has  no 
right  to  claim  a  penalty  under  the  statutes  of  this  State  providing  that, 
when  a  corporation  engaged  in  operating  a  railroad  shall  discharge  any 
employee,  the  unpaid  wages  of  such  employee  shall  become  due,  and, 
if  tne  same  be  not  paid  on  the  day  of  his  discharge,  "  then  as  a  penalty 
for  such  nonpayment  the  wages  of  such  servant  or  enaployee  shall  con- 
tinue at  the  same  rate  until  paid."    (Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  Sec.  6243.> 
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That  statate  certainly  does  not  protect  an  employee  who  was  neither 
employed  nor  discharged  in  this  State,  and  wnose  only  claim  for  the 
penalty  imposed  is  that  he  performed  a  portion  of  the  services  sued 
for  in  this  State. 
Judgment  must  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  granted. 


Removal  of  Causks — Joinder  of  Nboligbnt  Sebvamt  wrrn 
Masteb —  WinMon^a  Administrator  v.  Illinois  Central  Rcalroad  Co. 
et  al..  Court  of  Appeals  of  KcTduoley^  66  Southwestern  JReporter^ page 
/5.— Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  McCracken  County  by 
the  administrator  of  Alex.  Winston  to  recover  damages  from  the 
above-named  railway  company  and  from  two  of  its  employees  for 
the  death  of  said  Winston.  It  was  alleged  that  Winston's  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  an  engineer  and  fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany negligently  operating  a  train,  running  it  at  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  speed  in  the  city  of  Paducah,  and  by  reason  of  such  negligence 
driving  the  train  of  cars  against  him. 

Chapter  1,  section  6,  Statutes  of  Kentucky,  provides  that,  when  the 
death  of  a  person  shall  result  from  an  injury  inflicted  by  negligence  or 
wrongful  act,  "damages  may  be  recovered  for  such  death  from  the 
person  or  persons,  company  or  companies,  corporation  or  corporations, 
their  agents  or  servants,  causing  the  same."  Sheppard,  engineer,  and 
White,  fireman,  were  residents  of  McCracken  County.  The  railroad, 
being  a  nonresident  corporation,  petitioned  to  have  the  cause  removed 
to  the  Federal  court,  which  the  court  allowed,  from  which  judgment  the 
plaintiff  appealed. 

Chief  Justice  Paynter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reversing 
the  court  below: 

It  was  averred  in  the  petition  for  removal  that  the  plaintiff  made 
Sheppai'd  and  White  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
removal  of  the  case  to  the  Federal  court.  It  is  immaterial  what  may 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  plaintiff  in  making  them  defendante 
with  the  railroad  company,  if  the  petition  states  a  joint  cause  of  action 
against  them.  If  the  cause  of  action  is  joint,  simply  because  the  plain- 
tiff might  have  elected  to  proceed  against  the  defendant  corporation 
alone  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  prosecute  his  action  in  the  State 
court.  Under  section  6,  Ky.  St. ,  the  plaintiff  has  a  ri^t  to  proceed 
severally  or  jointly  t^inst  those  who  are  liable  for  the  injury  inflicted 
resulting  in  death.  The  court  below  erred  in  allowing  the  petition  to 
be  filed  and  in  accepting  the  bond,  as  the  appellee  railroaa  company 
was  not  entitled  to  hiave  the  case  removed. 


Seabien — Settlement — Release — Pettersson  et  al.  v.  Empire  Trans- 
portation Co. ,  United  States  Circuit  Cov/rt  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit, 
111  Federal  Reporter,  page  931. — Pettersson  and  others  undertook  to 
establish  a  claim  for  wages  due  by  the  abov-named  company,  and 
from  an  adverse  decision  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
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the  northern  district  of  California  they  appealed.  These  men  had 
signed  for  sei-vice  on  the  PermgyJ/Bania,  a  vessel  employed  as  a  Gov- 
ernment transport,  fen*  a  voyage  to  Manila  and  such  other  ports  as  the 
master  might  direct,  and  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  discharge,  the 
voyage  not  to  exceed  six  months.  At  tlie  expiration  of  the  six  months 
the  vessel  was  at  Manila,  and  the  men  demanded  tJieir  payment  and 
discharge.  Under  the  orders  of  the  military  governor  theiv  demand 
was  refused,  and  on  their  ref  osal  to  serve  any  longer  they  were  arrested 
and  confined  by  the  military  authorities,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
San  Francisco  by  another  vessel.  In  the  meantime  the  Pennsyhiania 
had  arrived  and  departed  on  another  voyage.  The  master  had  left 
with  a  shipping  commissioner  the  amount  of  wages  due  the  men  for 
their  six  months'  service,  together  with  a  release  executed  by  him. 
On  the  men's  arrival  they  demanded  payment  of  wages  to  date — about 
three  months  additional.  They  were  without  money  and  finally 
accepted  the  amounts  left  for  them,  but  not  without  considerable 
objection.  They  declared  at  the  time  that  they  would  sue  for  the 
additional  three  months'  pay,  but  before  receiving  the  money  left  for 
them  they  were  required  by  the  commissioner  to  sign  a  mutual  release, 
which  the  master  of  the  transport  had  signed  and  left  with  the  com- 
missioner. The  signing  was  not  done  under  formal  protest,  and  the 
commissioner  testified  that,  while  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  pay 
them  unless  they  signed  the  release,  he  did  not  look  upon  what  they 
said  as  a  protest.  Sections  4649  and  4652  of  the  United  States  Revis^ 
Statutes  require  seamen  to  be  discharged  and  paid  their  wages  before 
a  duly  authorized  shipping  commissioner,  in  whose  presence  a  mutual 
release  shall  be  signed  and  attested  by  him,  and  provide  that  such 
release  "shall  operate  as  a  mutual  discharge  and  settlement  of  all 
demands  for  wages  between  the  parties  tiiereto,  on  account  of  wages, 
in  respect  of  the  past  voyage  or  engagement." 

Touching  the  validity  of  the  release,  signed  by  Pettersson  and  his 
companions.  Judge  Ross,  who  delivered  tiie  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

It  is  insisted  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the  release  in  question 
is  invalid  because  the  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  not  present  with 
them  before  the  shipping  commissioner.  The  statute  does  not  so 
require.  In  such  cases  as  the  present,  both  the  master  and  the  seamen 
are  required  to  appear  before  the  shipping  commissioner,  and,  in  the 
event  of  agreement,  to  assent  to  such  settlement,  and  to  manifest  such 
assent  by  signing  a  mutual  release  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioner, 
who  is  required  to  sign  and  attest  it,  and  retain  the  same  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute 
expressly  or  by  implication  requiring  the  master  and  the  seamen  to 
appear  before  the  snipping  commissioner  at  the  same  time.  No  good 
reason  is  perceived  why  a  proposition  of  settlement  may  not  be  left 
with  the  commissioner  by  the  party  making  it,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  other  party  when  he  appears  before  that  officer.  We 
aeree  with  the  court  below  that  the  execution  of  the  release  is  con- 
clusive against  the  appellants. 
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Weighing  Coal  Before  Scseening — CoNsnTDnoNALrnr  of  Stat- 
ute—  Woodson  V.  State,  Supreme  Court  of  ArkaiMM,,  66  Southvoeatem 
Reporter,  page  465. — In  the  circuit  court  of  Sebastian  County,  C.  C. 
Woodson,  agent  and  manager  of  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
was  indicted  for  failing  to  weigh  coal  before  it  was  screened,  and  to 
pay  for  the  mining  of  the  same  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained. 
The  statute  under  which  indictment  was  found  makes  it  "  the  duty  of 
any  corporation,  company,  or  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  min- 
ing and  selling  coal  by  weight  or  measure,  and  employing  twenty  or  . 
more  persons,  to  procure  and  constantly  keep  on  hand  at  the  proper 
place  the  necessary  scales  and  measures,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  to  correctly  weigh  and  measure  the  coal  mined  by  such  cor- 
poration, company,  or  person."  The  second  section  provides  that 
"all  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight  shall  be  weighed  before  it  is 
screened,  and  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained, 
at  such  price  per  ton  or  bushel  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  such  owner  or 
operator  and  tixe  miners  who  mined  t^e  same." 

From  a  judgment  assessing  a  fine,  Woodson  appealed  on  the  ground 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute.  The  supreme  court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  Chief  Justice  Bunn  dissenting.  Jus- 
tice Biddick,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court, 
used  in  part  the  following  langfuage: 

It  is  said  by  counsel  for  appellant  that  this  [the  law  cited  above]  is 
class  legislation;  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  divide  the  operators  of  coal  mines  into 
two  classes;  that  it  permits  such  an  operator  employing  less  than 
twenty  men  to  pay  for  digging  his  coal  according  to  the  weight  of 
screened  coal  produced,  whik  the  operator  employing  twenty  men  must 
weigh  his  coal  before  screening  it,  and  pay  according  to  the  weight 
thus  ascertained.  But  we  do  not  so  understand  the  statute.  The  <irst 
section,  it  is  true,  requires  only  those  operators  of  coal  mines  that 
employ  twenty  or  more  persons  to  keep  on  hand  certain  weights  and 
measures;  but  the  second  section,  for  a  violation  of  which  the  defend- 
ant is  being  prosecuted,  applies,  it  seems  to  us,  to  all  operators  of  coal 
mines.  It  includes  the  small  as  well  as  the  laive  operator,  though  by 
the  first  section  the  operator  employing  less  than  twenty  men  is  not 
required  to  procure  and  keej)  on  hand  the  weights  and  measures 
mentioned.  He  can,  if  convenient,  use  the  scales  or  measures  belong- 
ing to  others;  but  if  there  are  none  such  convenient,  he  must  neces- 
sarily keep  them,  or  he  can  not  pay  for  his  coal  by  weight.  As 
to  the  second  section  (the  one  involved  here),  there  is  no  distinction 
made.  All  operators  are  by  it  treated  alike,  and  required  to  weigh 
before  screening  all  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight.  It  therefore 
seems  to  us  that  the  contention  that  this  statute  is  an  example  of  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  class  legislation  can  not  be  sustained. 

It  is  next  said  that  the  act  violates  the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States,  "  by  restricting  the  right  to  contract,  by 
taking  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  by  denving  to  cer- 
tain operators  and  workers  in  coal  mines  the  right  of  civil  liberty  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness."  If  .we  concede  the  contention  of  counsel 
tb&t  "the  right  to  contract  in  a  lawful  private  business  on  terms  sat- 
isfactory to  wie  parties  is  a  part  of  the  natural  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
which  the  legislature  can  not  take  away,"  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
corporation  is  equally  exempt  from  legislative  control  in  that  respect. 
Hie  citizen  does  not  derive  his  power  to  contract  from  the  legislature. 
The  corporation  does,  and  it  possesses  only  such  powers  as  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  legislative  will,  and  these,  under  our  constitu- 
tion, are  liable  to  be  altered,  revoked,  or  annulled  by  the  power  that 
granted  them.  The  onljf  limitation  on  this  power  of  the  legislature 
contained  in  our  constitution  is  that  the  alteration,  revocation,  or 
annulment  of  the  corporate  powers  must  be  made  "  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporators."  »  *  *  Whether 
injustice  has  been  done  the  incorporators  depends  upon  the  facts  of 
each  case  in  which  an  alteration  or  revocation  of  corporate  powers  has 
been  attempted.  We  do  not  see  that  the  statute  under  consideration 
here  is  open  to  any  such  objection.  It  was  made  to  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  its  passage,  and  was  prosj>ective  in  its  operation.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  vested  rights  or  existing  contracts,  or  deprive  such 
corporations  of  any  property  possessed  by  them.  Being  satisfied  that 
this  control  of  these  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining 
coal  in  this  State  is  authorized  by  the  power  reserved  in  the  constitu- 
tion to  "alter,  revoke  or  annul  their  chartera,"  we  must  hold  this 
statute  to  be  valid. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

CONSPTRAOT — IlLEOAI.     COMBINATIONS— RuLES     OF     ASSOCIATION — 

Dahages — Oatzow  v.  Bueni/ng  et  al..  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  81 
Northwestern  Reporter,  page  lOOS. — In  this  case  John  Gratzow  brought 
suit  in  the  superior  court  of  Milwaukee  County  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  caused  by  an  alleged  unlawful  conspiracy  and  acts  done 
pursuant  thereto.  One  of  the  defendants,  Buening,  was  secretary  of 
an  association  known  as  the  "Liverymen's  Association  of  Milwau- 
kee," while  the  other,  Schubert,  was  a  member  of  the  same.  During 
the  trial  it  appeared  by  the  complaint  and  by  evidence  that  Gatzow 
had  employed  and  paid  Schubert  for  the  services  of  a  hearse  and  car- 
ri^e  for  use  at  the  funeitil  of  the  former's  child.  The  vehicles  came 
80  agreed  and  were  in  waiting  until  near  the  time  they  would  be 
needed  for  the  journey  to  the  cemetery,  when  the  defendants,  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  between  themselves,  caused  the  drivers  of  the 
hearse  and  carriage  to  take  the  vehicles  away.  It  was  claimed  that 
this  conduct  was  the  result  of  a  malicious  design  to  humiliate  and 
injure  the  plaintiff,  and  for  his  humiliation  and  distress,  as  well  as  for 
the  loss  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  vehicles,  he  asked  damages.  The 
undertaker  in  charge  was  one  Nieman,  a  liveryman  and  undertaker 
not  a  member  of  the  liverymen's  association,  and  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  this  association  to  allow  carriages  owned  by  its  members  to 
be  hired  under  such  circumstances.    It  appeared  that  Schubert  did  not 
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know  that  the  hearse  and  carriage  were  to  be  used  by  Nieman,  but  he 
had  given  instructions  that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  the  bam  if 
a  nonunion  man  was  in  charge.  Buening  learned  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  hiring  and  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Gatzow  and  created  disturb- 
ance and  confusion,  declaring  his  intention  to ''  break  up  this  funerai" 
It  was  at  his  immediate  instance  that  the  vehicles  went  away,  tiiough 
his  conduct  was  fully  ratified  by  Schubert,  the  owner  of  the  vehicles. 
Among  the  instructions  which  the  defendants'  counsel  asked  the  court 
to  give  the  jury  were  the  following: 

9.  If  Schubert,  in  depriving  plaintiff  of  the  use  of  the  hearse  and  car- 
riage, bad  no  other  motive  than  to  protect  himself  from  incurring  a  pen- 
alty for  violating  the  rules  of  the  liverymen's  association,  he  can  not  be 
made  to  pay  damages  to  plaintiff  by  way  of  punislHnent  even  if  his  con- 
duct towards  plaintiff  were  illegal. 

10.  If  Buening  acted  solely  in  performance  of  his  duty  as  secretary 
of  the  liverymen^s  association,  he  is  not  liable  to  plaintiff. 

These  were  refused,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  On  exceptions  taken  and  a  refusal  to  grant  a  new  trial,  the 
case  came  before  the  supreme  court.  Judgment  was  reversed  and  the 
case  remanded  for  a  new  trial  because  of  errors  in  instructions  which 
need  not  be  noted  here.  The  position  of  the  trial  court  as  to  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  combination  and  the  effect  of  association  rules  was  sustained, 
as  appears  from  the  following  citations  from  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Marshall: 

It  is  urged  that  the  cause  of  action  stated  in  the  complaint  is  for 
breach  of  contract,  hence  that  instructions  to  the  jury,  permitting  an 
assessment  of  damages  as  in  a  tort  action,  were  erroneous.  The  trial 
court  rightly  decided  that  the  purpose  of  the  action,  as  stated  in  the 
complaint,  was  to  recover  compensation  for  damages  suffered  through 
tortious  conduct  of  the  defendants.  The  complaint  sets  forth  a  con- 
spiracy to  commit  a  wrong  and  acts  pursuant  thereto,  to  the  special 
injury  of  the  plaintiff.  There  is  no  room  for  serious  controversy  on 
that  point. 

Several  errors  are  assigned  on  the  theory  that  the  combination  of 
liverymen,  known  as  the  "Liverymen's  Association  of  Milwaukee,"  to 
limit  their  services  to  persons  patronizing  them  exclusively,  and  to 
monopolize  the  livery  business  in  Milwaukee,  including  such  service  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  to  carry  prices  to  and  maintain  them  at  such 
a  level  as  the  combination  might  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  acts  done  in  pur- 
suit of  the  purposes  of  such  combination  to  the  prejudice  of,  and 
regardless  or  their  effect  upon,  plaintiff,  were  not  unlawful.  The  trial 
court  decided  to  the  contrary. 

All  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  are  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  illegal,  unless  they  are  for  the  reasonable  protection,  bj'  reason- 
able and  lawful  means,  of  persons  dealing  legally  with  some  subject- 
matter  of  contract.  A  combination  that  will  resort  to  such  means  as 
the  ruthless  breaking  in  upon  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral  ceremony, 
or  tiiat  aims  to  entirely  monopolize  such  an  essential  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  as  is  usually  fur- 
nished in  cities  by  liverymen,  and  to  stifle  competition  and  hamper 
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individtud,  independent  industry  in  regard  to  such  business  as  to  par- 
alyze individual  effort  and  compel  every  person,  in  order  to  obtain 
E roper  facilities  for  a  funeral,  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  com- 
ine,  will  not  stand  the  test  above  indicated.  Such  was  the  livery- 
men s  nnion  under  consideration,  bv  the  uncontroverted  evidence. 
Such  a  combination  is  clearly  unlawful  as  a^inst  public  policy,  and 
the  means  resorted  to  to  effect  its  purposes  m  this  case  were  likewise 
unlawful.  If  an  unlawful  combination  exists,  it  is  none  the  less 
unlawful  because  existing  under  a  self-imposed  constitution  and  gov- 
erned by  by-laws,  and  because  it  conducts  its  operations  in  a  public  or 
semipublic  way,  asserting  the  right,  in  pursuit  of  its  purposes,  to 
intertere  with  Individual  liberty  and  with  the  public  interests.  In  a 
proceeding  for  damages  for  wrongdoing  by  sucn  a  coml»nation  to  the 
special  injury  of  an  individual,  we  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association,  and  protests  of  its  members  of  innocence  of  bad  intent, 
and  of  adherence  to  the  obligations  of  the  association,  however  inno- 
cent may  be  its  name,  to  prevent  incurring  its  penalties,  will  consti- 
tute no  protection  whatever,  as  regards  compensatory  damages,  to  a 
person  specially  injured  by  overt  acts  of  its  members  in  pursuit  of  the 
purposes  of  the  conspiracy. 

Ejjplotebs'  LiABiUTr — DoTT  OF  Ehfloteb — AsStJMPTtOW  OF 
Risk — Instbuctions — Smith  v.  Chdf,  West  Texas  and  Pacific  Rait- 
way  Co.,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  65  Southwestern  Reporter, 
page  83. — Smith  sued  in  the  district  court  of  Bee  County  to  recover 
.damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named 
company.  Judgment  was  entered  for  the  company,  and,  on  excep- 
tions to  the  instructions  of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  an  appeal  was  taken. 
The  facts  appear  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  part  of  the  court's  opin- 
ion quoted  herewith. 

Justice  Neill  delivered  the  opinion  of  tiie  court,  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below: 

Without  discussing  the  testimony,  we  believe  the  evidence  reason- 
ably tends  to  show  (1)  that  f^pellant  when  he  entered  appellee's  serv- 
ice had  no  experience  in  doing  bridge  work,  and  that  oe  informed 
the  appellee,  wnen  he  was  employed,  of  his  inexperience  in  such  work; 
(2)  that  his  inexperience  continued  from  the  date  of  his  employment 
to  the  time  of  his  alleged  injury;  (3)  that  a  chisel  bar  is  not  the  proper 
and  safe  implement  for  use  m  lining  rails  on  railroad  bridges;  (4)  that 
appellee,  which  knew,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  could  have 
known,  that  it  was  not  a  proper  and  safe  instrument  with  which  to  do 
such  work,  but  that  a  pinch  mr  was,  furnished  the  appellant  with  such 
unsafe  and  improper  instrument,  and  ordered  him  to  take  such 
improper  and  nnsate  instrument  and  go  upon  the  bridge  and  assist  in 
Hnugthe  rails  of  the  track;  (6)  that  appellant,  by  reason  of  his  inex- 
perience, did  not  know  that  such  instrument  was  improper  and  unsafe 
with  which  to  do  the  work;  (6)  that  in  obedience  to  such  order  he  took 
the  chisel  bar,  went  on  the  bridge,  inserted  the  end  of  the  bar  between 
the  stringer  and  the  rail,  and  used  it  as  a  lever  for  lining  the  rail  with 
the  track,  and  the  bar,  by  reason  of  its  being  an  improper  instrument 
with  which  to  do  the  work,  slipped,  whereby  he  was  thrown  or  caused 
to  foil  from  the  bridge  al)out  ten  feet,  to  the  ground,  which  caused  him 
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the  injuries  complained  of.    Upon  the  evidence  tending  to  show  these 
facts,  the  case  should  have  been  submitted  on  a  proper  charge. 

The  rule  that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  injuries  personally  suffered 
by  his  servant  through  the  ordinary  risks  incident  to  his  employment 
is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  master  has  performed  such 
duties  as  personally  rests  upon  him,  to  the  servant.  Among  these 
duties  devolving  upon  the  master  is  the  one  to  use  ordinary  care  and 
diligence  to  provide  for  his  servant's  use  such  reasonably  safe  imple- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  insure  the  servant  safety  while 
doing  his  work.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  the  implement  furnished 
should  be  good  under  ordi  nary  conditions,  but  it  must  be  reasonably  safe 
and  suitame  for  the  work  which  the  servant  is  to  perform.  If  the  master 
knows,  or  would  have  known  if  be  had  used  ordinary  care  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  the  tools  which  he  provides  for  the  use  of  his  servant  are 
unsafe,  and  his  servant,  without  contributory  fault,  suffers  injury 
thereby,  the  master  is  liable  therefor.  (Shear.  &  R.  Neg.  sec.  194; 
Geloneck V.  Pump  Co.,  Mass.,  43  N.  E.  85;  Cooley, Torts, 2d.  Ed.,  667.) 
The  servant  has  a  right  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  the 
contrary,  that  when  nis  master  furnishes  him  an  implement,  and  directs 
him  to  use  it  in  doing  a  specific  piece  of  work,  such  iniplement  is 
reasonably  safe,  suitable,  and  adapted  to  the  labor  directed  to  be  per- 
formed (Railway  Co.  v.  Hannig,  91  Tex.  347,  43  S.  W.  508);  and  if  in 
using  such  Implement  he  is  ignorant  of  its  unfitness  or  inadaptability 
to  the  work,  and  he  is  injured,  while  using  the  implement  with  reason- 
able care,  by  reason  of  its  being  unsafe  and  not  adapted  to  do  the  work 
for  which  it  was  furnished  him,  the  master  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  such  injury. 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Duty  of  Employee — Contributory  Neq- 
UGENCE — MiUer  v.  Inmcm,  Paulsen  and  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon,  66  Pacific  Reporter,  ^page  713. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Multnomah  County  by  Marie  Miller  as  administratrix 
of  Fi-ederick  J.  Miller,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death.  Miller,  who 
lost  his  life  from  an  injury  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  was  required  among  other  duties  to  remove  sawdust  and 
trimmings  from  a  space  between  a  saw  in  a  mill  and  a  wall  4  or  5  feet 
distant.  Over  this  space  revolved  a  shaft  2i  inches  in  diameter,  at 
the  rate  of  500  revolutions  per  minute.  On  this  shaft,  less  than  4 
feet  from  the  saw,  was  a  flange  coupling  9  inches  in  diameter,  held 
together  by  bolts  and  nuts.  These  bolts  ran  parallel  with  the  shaft 
and  one  of  them  projected  about  li  inches  beyond  the  nut.  Miller's 
work  frequently  obliged  him  to  stoop  or  reach  under  this  shaft  and 
coupling,  and  while  so  engaged  he  was  caught  and  whirled  about  the 
shaft,  receiving  such  injuries  that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Damages 
were  awarded  and  the  defendant  appealed. 

Chief  Justice  Bean  announced  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  and  from  his  remarks  the 
following  is  quoted: 

It  needs  no  argument  or  authority  to  show  that  the  defendant  was 
negligent  in  leaving  the  bolt  in  the  condition  indicated  by  the  evidence. 
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It  is  contended,  however,  that  it  could  not  reasonably  have  been  antici- 
pated that  anyone  would  be  injured  thereby,  and  that  the  increased  risk 
occasioned  by  the  projecting  bolt  was  open  and  visible,  and  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  servant.  But  we  do  not  think  either  of  these  posi- 
tions sound.  The  defendant  required  its  employees  to  work  near,  and 
often  under,  the  revolving  shaft  and  couphng,  and  must  be  held  to 
have  known  that  they  were  liable  to  accidentally  come  in  contact  there- 
with. It  was  therefore  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  see  that 
the  danger  naturally  incident  to  the  service  was  not  increased.  That 
the  work  might  have  been  done  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bolt,  or  that  no  one  had  ever  before  been  injured  by  it,  although  it 
had  been  in  the  same  condition  for  sevei-al  years,  is  no  justification  for 
defendant's  negligence,  and  no  defense  to  this  action.  The  question 
is  not  what  might  or  could  have  been  done,  but  whether  the  danger  to 
the  servant  was  increased  by  the  projecting  bolt.  In  regard  to  the 
other  point,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Miller  knew  of  the  condition  of 
the  bolt,  nor  was  it  such  an  open  risk  as  to  charge  him  with  knowl- 
edge thereof.  It  was  not  visible  when  the  shaft  was  in  motion,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  revolutions^  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Miller 
ever  saw  the  shaft  at  rest,  and,  if  he  did,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  look 
for  defects  of  that  kind.  He  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  machinery 
was  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition,  and  that  the  danger  or  hazard 
incident  to  his  employment  had  not  been  increased  by  the  negligent 
act  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  projecting  bolt  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Miller's  death.  True,  no  one  saw  hmi  come  in 
contact  with  it,  but  he  was  seen  a  moment  later,  being  whirled  around 
the  shaft;  and  his  clothes,  which  had  been  torn  from  his  body,  were 
found  wrapped  around  the  coupling.  This  was  sufficient  to  autnorize 
the  jury  to  find  that  be  was  caught  by  the  projecting  bolt. 


EmFLOTEBS'  LlABnjTT — DtJTY  OF  EmPLOTEB— NEGLIGENCE —  Wdsh 

V.  ComeU,  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  61  Northeastern  Reporter, 
page  891. — James  Welsh  sued  John  M.  Cornell  for  damages  on  account 
of  an  injury  received  while  in  his  employ.  The  trial  court  awarded 
no  damages,  but  on  appeal  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme 
court  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  From  this  order  Cornell  appealed  to 
the  court  of  appeals  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  last  order  with 
affirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  trial  court.  The  facts  appear  in  the 
portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  quoted  below: 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  The  plaintiff,  his  servant,  was  injured  while  in  the  defend- 
ant's employ  by  the  breaking  and  falling  of  a  portion  of  a  clamp  to 
which  was  attached  the  guy  rope  of  a  derrick  owned  by  the  defendant 
and  in  use  upon  his  premises  when  the  accident  occurred.  The  plain- 
tiff was  at  work  under  this  guy  rope,  and  immediately  in  front  of  a 
post  to  which  it  was  attached  by  the  clamp  which  gave  wav.  As  neg- 
ligence is  not  to  be  presumed,  but  must  be  proved  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff to  recover,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  the  accident  was 
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the  result  of  the  defendant's  negligence.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  defend- 
ant to  exercise  reasonable  and  orainary  care  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  his  servants,  and  to  furnish  appliances  that  were  reasonably  safe 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  employed.  Unless 
there  is  proof  in  this  case  showing  the  absence  of  ormnary  care  upon 
the  pait  of  the  master  in  furnishing  or  maintaining  the  appliance  which 
was  broken,  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover.  Practically,  the  only  facts 
established  by  any  tangible  or  substantial  proof  were  the  plaintiff's 
injury,  and  toat  it  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of  the  broken 
clamp.  What  occasioned  the  break  was  not  shown,  although  there 
was  some  speculation  or  conjecture  as  to  the  cause.  There  was  no 
proper  proof,  direct  or  inferential,  that  the  clamp  was  made  of  defec- 
tive iron,  or  that  it  was  defectively  made,  or  that  it  was  not  properly 
maintained,  except  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
gave  way.  The  only  proof  which  even  tended  to  show  any  defect  in 
tne  clamp  was  that  one  witness  testified  that  he  glanced  at  the  broken 
piece,  that  it  looked  like  freshly  broken  iron,  and  that  on  the  corner 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  rust;  but  he  finally  refused  to  swear  it  was 
rust,  and  testified  that  it  might  have  been  paint  instead.  The  main 
portion  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence  was  that  oi  expeii^,  by  whom  he,  at 
most,  proved  that  the  clamp  would  not  have  broken  unless  in  some 
way  defective,  and  that  the  defect  which  occasioned  the  break  might 
have  arisen  from  one  of  several  causes,  no  one  of  which  was  proven  to 
have  existed.  Nor  was  it  proved  that  the  defendant  knew,  or  with 
reasonable  diligence  might  have  ascertained,  the  supHposed  defect. 
We  think  the  tnal  judge  was  right,  and  that  the  reversal  by  the  appel- 
late division  was  not  justified. 


Emplotbks'  LiABiLrrr — Ddty  of  Emplotee— Negligence — Vtr- 
ginialron.  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  v.  Hamilton,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
66  Southwestern  Reporter,  po/ge^Ol. — Marcus  Hamilton  obtained  judg- 
ment in  the  Washington  County  circuit  court  for  an  injury  received 
by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  company.  Evidence 
showed  that  he  was  employed  as  a  section  hand  about  a  furnace  oper- 
ated by  the  company,  engaged  in  keeping  the  railway  tracks  in  repair. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident  occasioning  his  injury,  however,  Hamilton 
had  been  instructed  to  shovel  ore  from  the  mouth  of  an  ore  crusher 
and  was  placed  at  work  under  an  elevated  railway  track  about  16  feet 
above  him,  and  while  in  that  position  a  piece  of  ore  weighing  five  or 
six  pounds  fell  from  a  car  which  was  on  this  track  and  struck  him  on 
the  head.  The  ore  in  question  had  in  some  way  become  lodged  on  the 
brake  beam  at  the  end  of  the  car  and  was  jarred  off  when  the  car  was 
being  coupled.  Proof  tended  to  show  that  such  an  accident  had  never 
hai^)ened  before.  The  defendant  company  demurred  to  the  evidence, 
holding  that  nothing  had  been  adduced  to  warrant  a  verdict.  The 
judge  overruled  the  demurrer,  and  on  exception  to  this  ruling  the 
case  came  before  the  supreme  court. 
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Jadge  McAlister,  m  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

It  is  insisted  in  this  case  that  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  car  in 

auestion  vras  the  duty  of  the  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff;  hence,  if 
lie  car  was  negligently  unloaded,  leaving  a  piece  of  ore  on  the  brake- 
beam,  that  nenigence  was  the  act  of  a  tellow-servant.  It  is  insisted, 
however,  on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  or 
employer  to  keep  his  premises  used  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business  in 
a  reasonably  safe  condition,  and,  if  he  fans  to  do  so,  he  is  liable  to  the 
servant  for  all  injuries  resulting  from  such  defects.  (Iron  Co.  v.  Pace, 
101  Tenn.  484,  48  S.  W.,  232.)  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  company  to  have  protected  its  employees  working  at  the  crusher 
beneath  the  elevated  track  against  fallmg  stone  or  ore  by  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  platform  or  other  barrier.  The  important  inquirv,  then, 
in  this  case  is  whether  the  injury  to  plaintiff  was  the  result  of  defec- 
tive premises,  or  was  it  caused  by  the  negligent  use  of  the  company's 
appliances  by  the  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff?  While  the  defend- 
ant company  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant,  yet, 
if  the  company  has  itself  been  guilty  of  any  negligence  concurring  in 
producing  the  injury,  there  is  fiabihty.  Tne  question  whether  or  not 
the  company  had  provided  a  reasonably  safe  place  for  the  plaintiff  to 
work  was  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  demurrer  to  the  evidence,  and 
his  action  in  overruling  the  demurrer  was  a  resolution  of  that  contention 
against  the  company.  In  looking  to  the  evidence  on  this  subjectj  we 
can  not  say  there  was  no  evidence  which  would  have  warranted  a  jury 
in  finding  that  tiiese  premises  were  not  reasonably  safe. 
The  judgment  must  therefore  be  affirmed. 


Emplotebs'  LiABiLrnr  —  Incompetent  Fellow-Sekvants — As- 
sumption OF  Risk — Gray  v.  Red  Lake  FaUs  Lumher  Co.,  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota,  88  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  24^ — Gray  was 
awarded  damages  in  the  district  court  of  Polk  County  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  lumber  company,  caused,  as 
was  claimed,  by  the  incompetence  of  a  fellow-servant.  Gray's  work 
was  that  of  piling  the  logs  as  they  came  from  the  woods,  his  place  of 
duty  being  on  the  top  of  the  pile  where  he  adjusted  the  logs  as  they  were 
rolled  up  by  the  aid  of  a  team  of  horses.  His  helper.  Cook,  was  inex- 
perienced and  Gray  had  complained  of  him  and  was  promised  a  com- 
petent man  if  he  would  continue  in  the  lumber  company's  service. 
He  returned  to  duty  and  two  days  afterward  was  injured  because  of 
Cook's  improper  and  careless  adjustment  of  the  chain  on  a  log  that  was 
being  rolled  upon  the  pile. 

On  an  appeal  the  case  came  before  the  supremo  court  of  the  State 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  The  following 
syllabus  by  the  court  states  the  principles  of  law  on  which  its  findings 
rest. 

1.  A  master  is  required  by  law  to  provide  his  servants  competent 
fellow-servants,  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  their  employment.  If  a  servant  complains  to  and  notifies 
the  master  that  a  fellow-servant  with  whom  he  is  so  associated 
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incompetent  and  unfit  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  jointly  engaged, 
and  the  master  promises  to  replace  the  incompetent  with  a  competent 
workman,  in  conseqaence  of  wnich  he  is  induced  to  remain  in  the  mas- 
ter's service,  the  complaining  servant  may  continue  in  such  service  for 
a  reasonable  time,  to  enable  the  master  to  fulfill  bis  agreement,  during 
which  time  he  does  not  assume  the  risks  incident  to  or  arising  from 
such  incompetency,  unless  they  are  so  obvious  and  imminent  that  a 

Serson  of  ordinarv  care  and  prudence  would  not  incur  them;  but  it 
oes  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  he  does  not,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  assume  such  risks,  he  may  not  be  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  with  respect  to  his  own  conduct. 

2.  In  actions,  founded  in  this  principle  of  the  law,  to  recover 
dam^es  for  injury  to  the  complaining  servant,  the  question  whether 
the  risks  are  so  obvious  and  imminent  that  a  person  of  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  would  not  incur  them  by  continuing  in  the  work  asso- 
ciated with  the  incompetent  servant,  and  whether  the  complaining 
servant  is  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  are  ordinarily 
questions  of  fact  for  a  jury  to  deteimine. 

3.  Evidence  examined,  and  hdd  to  present  issues  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  jury  with  respect  to  both  those  questions,  and  that  it  sustains 
their  verdict. 

Emplotebs'  Liabimtt  —  Neouqence  —  Evidence  —  CansoUdated 
Kansas  City  Smdtvng  and  Refining  Co.  v.  Allen,  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas,  67  Pacific  Reporter,  page  J^SS. — In  this  case  C.  S.  Allen  sued 
in  the  district  court  of  Wyandotte  County  to  recover  damages  on 
account  of  an  injury  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named 
company.  The  injury  was  caused  by  a  pig  of  lead  falling  from  a  pile 
and  striking  his  foot.  The  only  evidence  Allen  offered  as  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  company  was  the  fact  that  this  pig  fell;  as  to  the 
remainder  of  the  stack,  he  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  was  not  safe  or  was  improperly  built.  It  was  shown  by  other 
witnesses  that  there  were  various  causes  other  than  improper  piling 
that  sometimes  made  the  pigs  fall  from  the  stack.  The  company 
demurred  to  the  evidence  offered  by  Allen,  which  demurrer  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The  com- 
pany appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  the  conclusion 
of  the  court  being  given  in  the  following  official  syllabus: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by 
the  falling  of  a  bar  of  lead,  where  the  only  negligence  relied  upon  is 
that  the  stack  out  of  which  the  bar  fell  was  carelessly  or  negligently 
built,  a  demurrer  to  the  evidence  should  be  sustained  where  there  is 
no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  stack  was  carelessly  or  negli- 
gently built,  or  that  it  fell  because  improperly  built. 


Emtlotebs'  LiABiLrrr — Neouoence — Fellow-Sebtants — No- 
tice—  Wedes  v.  Scharer,  United  Stoics  Ct/rcuU  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit,  111  Federal  Reporter,  pag^  330. — Charles  F.  Sdiarer 
and  Albert  Murcrey  were  employees  of  H.  T.  Weeks,  working  together 
for  him  in  his  mine  in  Color&do,  when  Murcrey  carelessly  dropped 
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a  jackBcrew  down  the  shaft,  breaking  Scharer's  leg.  Scharer  sued 
Weeks,  claiming  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  defendant's  failure 
to  adopt  reasonable  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  mine,  and  by  his 
failure  to  employ  and  retain  competent  workmen.  During  the  trial  it 
was  shown  that  Weeks  was  owner  of  the  mine;  that  his  superintendent 
was  authorized  to  hire  and  discharge  employees;  that  among  these 
employees  were  two  shift  bosses  who  supervised  and  directed  the  work 
of  the  men  under  the  orders  of  the  superintendent;  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  generally  at  the  mine  overseeing  the  work,  and  that 
Scharer  and  Murcrey  had  worked  together  for  about  six  weeks  before 
the  accident. 

Murcrey  was  considered  a  very  careless  workman  and  had  been  the 
cause  of  an  injury  to  a  fellow-workman,  Medaris,  some  time  before  the 
accident  complained  of.  Medaris  had  asked  the  shift  boss  to  be  put 
where  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  be  with  Murcrey,  on  the  ground 
of  the  tatter's  carelessness;  but  no  change  had  been  made.  No  evidence 
was  presented  showing  any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  shift  boss  to 
employ  or  discharge  workmen.  In  the  trial  court  the  judge  had 
instructed  the  jury  that  notice  to  the  shift  boss  of  Murcrey's  incompe- 
tence was  notice  to  the  defendant,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  in 
Scharer's  favor. 

The  defendant,  Weeks,  appealed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  error  to 
charge  the  jury  that  proper  notice  had  been  given.  The  opinion  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  Sanborn,  who, 
after  referring  to  a  number  of  cases  cited  by  Scharer's  counsel,  said: 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  opinions  to  the  effect  that  notice  of 
the  incompetence  or  of  the  habitual  negligence  of  a  servant  to  one 
charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  and  supervising  him  and  his  work, 
but  who  is  without  authority  to  hire,  discharge,  or  suspend  such  work- 
man, is  notice  to  the  master,  or  to  the  effect  that  such  a  superior  or 
supervising  employee  is  discharging  the  positive  duty  of  the  master 
in  this  regard. 

The  duties  of  co-workmen  engaged  in  a  common  undertaking  are 
necessarily  diverse,  and  their  grades  of  service  different.  On  some  is 
imposed  the  duty  of  superintending  the  work,  and  directing  their 
associates  when,  where,  and  how  to  do  it,  while  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
others  to  obey  the  directions  of  their  superiors  and  to  perform  the 
labor.  But  this  difference  of  duties  and  of  grades  of  service  neither 
abrogates  nor  affects  the  relation  of  fellow-servants.  In  the  case  in 
hand  the  shift  boss  and  the  members  of  the  shift  to  which  the  plaintiff 
belonged,  who  knew  of  the  acts  of  negligence  of  Murcrey,  were  fellow- 
servants  of  the  plaintiff.  If  those  acts  were  of  such  a  character  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  report  them  to  the  superintendent,  the  risk  of 
their  negligence  in  failing  to  report  was  necessarily  assumed  by  the 
plaintiff.  Notice  of  these  acts  to  the  shift  boss  was  notice  to  a  fellow- 
servant,  and  not  to  the  master,  and  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  con- 
trary was  fatal  to  this  verdict. 

The  judgment  below  is  reversed,  and  the  case  is  remanded  to  the 
court  below  for  another  trial. 

6461— No.  40-02 9  rn,^n]r> 
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Emplotebs'  LiabiliITT  —  Railroad  C!ompanie8  —  Contbibctobt 
Neolioence — BrowrCs  Administratrias  v.  Louisville^  Henderson  and 
St.  Louis  Railway  Co.,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  66  South- 
western Reporter,  page  588. — Richard  Brown,  a  switchman  in  the 
employment  of  the  above-named  company,  was  killed  while  coupling 
two  caboose  cars.  There  were  boards  across  the  ends  of  these  cars, 
with  edge  to  the  car  and  projecting  outward  tiie  width  of  the  boards. 
Testimony  showed  that  these  boards  came  so  close  together  as  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  switchman. 

The  administratrix  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  Brown,  and  judgment  was  for  the 
defendant  company.  On  appeal  to  the  State  court  of  appeals  the 
judgment  was  affirmed.  Judge  White  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

He  said  in  part: 

Appellant's  intestate  undertook  to  make  the  coupling  on  a  curve  in 
the  track  and  from  the  inside  of  the  curve,  so  that  the  boards  came 
closer  together  than  if  on  a  straight  line.  The  proof  showed  that, 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  back  the  engine  and  cars.  Brown  was  on 
the  outside  of  the  curve,  and  as  the  cars  began  to  move  back  he  crossed 
the  track  between  the  two  cars  he  intended  to  couple,  and  stood  on  the 
inside  of  the  curve,  by  the  side  of  the  standing  car,  and,  when  the 
cars  came  together,  stepped  in  to  make  the  coupling,  and  was  caught 
and  killed.  Decedent  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  appellee  for 
some  time,  and  was  an  experienced  switchman.  It  was  shown  that  if 
decedent  had  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  he  could  have  made 
the  coupling  with  safety,  but  that  he  went  to  the  inside  of  the  curve 
in  order  to  better  signal  the  engineer  from  that  side,  and  control  the 
movements  of  the  train.  It  was  shown  that  decedent's  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  boards  on  the  cars  came  closer  together 
on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  and  was  instructed  to 
make  the  coupling  from  the  outside  of  the  curve;  and  appellant's  wit- 
nesses all  say  that  they  knew  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  make 
the  coupling  from  the  inside  of  tiie  curve.  The  proof  shows  that 
decedent  was  guilty  of  such  contributory  negligence  as  precludes  a 
recovery. 

Empu)teb8'  Liabiutt — Railroad  Companies — Contbibdtobt 
Neolioence — Obedience  to  Ordeb — Galveston,  Harrialywrg  and  San. 
Antonio  Raihoay  Co.  v.  Sanchez,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  TexaSy 
66  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  893. — In  this  case  the  railroad  com- 
pany appealed  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Alejandro  Sanchez  ren- 
dered by  the  district  court  of  Bexar  County.  Sanchez  was  a  section 
hand  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company,  engaged,  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  for  which  he  sued,  in  loading  rails  upon  flat 
cars.  The  crew  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  riding  on  a  flat  car  to 
the  pile  of  rails  to  be  loaded,  and  on  approaching  it  either  the  foreman 
or  the  roadmaster  ordered  the  crew  to  get  off.    The  train  was  in 
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motion  and  Sanchez  made  no  attempt  to  get  off.  A  second  peremp- 
tory command  was  given  and  the  crew  all  jumped,  alighting  safely 
with  the  exception  of  Sanchez,  who  fell  and  was  permanently  injured 
by  the  shattering  of  the  bones  of  his  left  knee.  It  was  in  evidence 
that  the  train  was  moving  from  five  to  seven  miles  per  hour  when  the 
orders  were  given.  The  plaintiff  had  seen  the  foreman  jump  from  a 
car  moving  even  more  rapidly  than  was  the  one  from  which  he  jumped, 
and  saw  the  men  with  him  jump  in  safety  at  the  time  of  his  accident; 
he  himself  had  never  tried  to  jump  from  a  train  in  motion,  and  had 
never  before  been  ordered  to  do  so. 

On  the  question  of  contributory  negligence,  Chief  Justice  James, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

Certainly,  where  it  was  possible  with  proper  care  to  make  the 
descent  in  safety,'  as  appears  here,  and  where  plaintiff  had  often  seen 
the  foreman  jump  from  cars  going  faster  than  this  one,  and  never 
having  had  experience  himself  in  jumping  from  moving  trains,  a 
reasonably  prudent  man,  in  his  circumstances,  may  have  been  justified 
in  presuming  that  he  might  proceed  with  safety  to  obey  the  command. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  such  was  the  case,  and  whether  or  not 
in  so  doing  plaintiff  exercised  that  degree  of  care  which  he  should 
have  exercised  under  the  circumstances,  were  questions  for  the  jury. 

Counsel  for  the  railroad  company  argued  that  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant had  equal  opportunity  to  observe  and  know  the  danger,  and  there- 
fore the  defendant  company  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  liability, 
and  that  it  was  error  for  the  court  below  to  submit  any  such  issue  as 
that  of  the  plaintiff's  inexperience  or  ignorance  of  danger.  On  this 
point  the  court  quoted  from  the  case  of  Steel  Co.  v.  Schymanowski 
(Dl.),  44  N.  E.,  879,  as  follows: 

A  master  is  liable  to  a  servant  when  he  orders  the  latter  to  per- 
form a  dangerous  work,  unless  the  danger  is  so  imminent  that  no  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  incur  it.  Even  if  the  servant  has  some 
knowledge  of  attendant  danger,  his  right  of  recovery  will  not  be 
defeated  if  by  obeying  the  order  he  acts  with  the  degree  of  prudence 
which  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  would  exercise  under  the  circum- 
stances. When  the  master  orders  the  servant  to  perform  his  work, 
the  latter  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  former,  with  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  not  expose  him  to  unnecessary  perils. 
The  servant  has  a  right  to  rest  upon  the  assurance  that  there  is  no 
danger  which  is  implied  by  such  an  order. 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 

"We  regard  the  real  issue  here  as  not  one  of  equal  opportunity,  nor 
one  of  experienced  employee.  Where  the  employee  acte  suddenly,  as 
tnay  be  said  in  this  case,  upon  an  imperative  order  enjoining  instant 
obedience,  if  the  danger  of  injury  from  obeying  the  order  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  can  be  incurred  without  injury  by  exercising  care,  the  issues 
of  negligence,  contributory  negligence,  assumed  risk,  etc. ,  are  for  the 
jary  and  not  for  the  court  to  determine.  And  in  such  a  case  this  is 
none  the  less  so  if  the  servant  has  experience. 

Affirmed. 
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Employers'  Liabilitt — Working  during  Dinner  Hour — Injury 
Received  while  outside  Line  of  Duty — Instructions  to  Subor- 
dinate to  Obey  Others — Mitchell- Tranter  Company  v.  Ehmett,  Cmirt 
of  Appeals  of  Kentucky^  65  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  835. — This  case 
came  before  the  court  of  appeals  on  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of 
Kenton  County,  which  had  rendered  a  judgment  for  damages  against 
the  above-named  company.  The  facts  appear  in  the  portion  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered  by  Justice  White,  quoted  herewith: 

Appellee  [Ehmett]  was  employed  to  assist  a  bricklayer  named 
Weatnerwax.  His  duties  were  to  help  the  bricklayer  to  do  anything 
the  bricklayer  required.  He  helped  build  furnaces,  repair  furnaces,  and 
repair  or  adjust  tne  guyropes  or  wires  that  held  the  smokestacks.  All 
this  work  required  appellee  to  be  frequently  on  the  mill  roof.  On  the  day 
of  the  injury  a  damper  on  the  stack  fell  through  the  roof,  and  at  about 
half-past  twelve,  at  the  noon  hour,  and  while  Weatherwax  was  at  home 
for  dinner,  appellee,  who  was  eating  his  meal  at  the  mill,  was  requested 
by  Chas.  Minish,  a  puddler  employed  by  appellant,  to  go  upon  the  roof 
and  remove  a  crossoeam  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  damper,  and  hang- 
ing in  the  roof  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  In  going  over  the  roof  of  the 
mul  to  remove  this  dangerous  crossbeam,  the  roof  gave  way,  and  appellee 
fell  to  the  floor  below  and  was  seriously  injured.  •  *  *  The  ques- 
tion of  contributory  negligence  was,  under  proper  instruction,  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury;  and  their  verdict  was,  in  effect,  that  there  was  no 
negligence  in  appellee  when  ho  went  upon  the  roof  and  was  injured,  so 
that  the  case  may  be  treated  here  as  if  appellee,  without  negligence 
himself,  was  injured  when  obeying  the  direction  of  the  puddler  to 
remove  the  dangerous  beam,  which  direction  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  superior,  Weatherwax,  to  obey,  and  that  this  occurred  at  the  noon 
hour,  during  the  recess  of  the  work  for  that  meal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  is  whether  appellee  was  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
in  the  employ  of  appellant,  and  was  within  the  scope  of  the  employ- 
ment for  which  he  was  engaged. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  time  of  the  injury.  In  the  case  of  Brod- 
erick  v.  Depot  Co.,  56  Mich.  261,  22  N.  W.  802,  56  Am.  Rep.  382,  it 
was  held:  "It  does  not  follow  that,  l)ecause  plaintiff  was  given  an  inter- 
mission from  work  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  he  ceased  during 
that  time  to  be  servant  of  defendant.  If  during  that  time  he  had  in 
his  care  or  custodj',  any  of  his  ma-ster's  property,  requiring  his  atten- 
tion and  oversight,  or  if  called  upon  to  perform  work  by  the  master, 
or  by  one  having  authority  to  command  nis  service,  the  relation  would 
still  exist."  We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  time  of  the 
injury  is  concerned  (that  it  was  at  the  noon  hour),  appellee  was  in  the 
employ  of  appellant. 

The  material  inquiry,  however,  is,  Was  the  injury  received  while 
appellee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  or  was  he,  as 
to  this  work  he  was  engaged  in  when  injured,  a  volunteer,  to  whom 
appellant  owed  no  duty  as  to  place  in  which  to  perform  the  service? 
There  is  no  proof  in  the  record  that  Weatherwax  had  authority  to 
place  appellee  under  any  other  employee  of  appellant,  or  that  by  reason 
of  this  order  by  Weatherwax,  appellee  was  bound  to  do  what  was 
required  of  him  by  a  puddler.  There  is  an  absence  of  power  shown 
m  Weatherwax  to  give  the  order.    The  order  of  Weatherwax,  if  given, 
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could  only  mean  that  appellee  was  to  repaii*  anything  necessary  that 
was  in  the  line  of  his  duties.  By  his  long  service  at  the  mill,  appellee 
must  have  known  that  there  was  a  carpenter,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
repair  the  roof  and  framework.  Appellee  knew  at  least  that  this  was 
not  his  duty.  Being  a  volunteer  as  to  that  work,  appellant  owed  him 
no  duty  to  nave  or  keep  the  roof  in  safe  condition,  and  a  failure  to  do 
so  was,  as  to  appellee,  not  actionable  negligence. 
The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 


iNJtmcnON-CJoNSPIEACT-CONTEMPT-TJURISDICnON   OF    THE   C!oXJBT 

ovEB  Pebsons  not  Parties  TO  Original  Bill —  W.  B.  Conkey 
Company  v.  Russdl  et  al.,  hi  re  Bessette^  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  I^iatrict  of  Indiana,  111  Federal  Reporter,  page  lt.17. — 
In  this  case  the  W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  doing  business  in  the  city  of 
Hammond,  submits  information  against  one  Bessette,  claiming  that  he 
has  conspired  with  the  defendants,  Russell  et  al.,  to  evade  and  violate 
the  orders  of  the  court  as  laid  down  in  an  injunction  granted  for  the 
relief  of  the  said  Conkey  Company,  and  that  he  has  aided  and  abetted 
the  parties  so  enjoined  in  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  and  wrong, 
on  which  grounds  it  is  asked  that  Bessette  and  his  confederates  be 
punished  as  in  contempt.  Bessette  Was  not  a  party  to  the  original 
suit,  having  been  sent  to  Hammond  from  Chicago  only  after  the 
issuance  of  the  injunction  against  certain  strikers  who  were  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  complaining  company.  It  was  established  that 
his  presence  at  Hammond  was  connected  with  acts  of  force  and  violence 
directed  against  the  employees  and  those  seeking  employment  with  the 
company  and  that  he  was  properly  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  injunction  against  such  acts. 

Judge  Baker  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  after  disposing 
of  a  point  raised  on  the  original  bill,  he  quoted  from  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Brown  in  the  case  of  In  re  Lennon,  166  U.  S.,  548,  17  Sup. 
Ct.,  668,  41  L.  Ed.,  1110,  as  follows: 

"The  facts  that  petitioner  was  not  a  party  to  sucb«suit,  nor  served 
with  process  of  subpoena,  nor  had  notice  of  the  application  made  by 
the  complainant  for  the  mandatory  injunction,  nor  was  served  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  with  such  injunction,  are  immaterial,  so  long  as  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  he  had  notice  of  the  issuing  of  an  injunction 
by  the  court.  To  render  a  pei-son  amenable  to  an  injunction,  it  is 
neither  necessarj'  that  he  should  have  been  a  party  to  the  suit  in  which 
the  injunction  was  issued,  nor  that  he  should  nave  been  actually  served 
with  a  copy  of  it,  so  long  as  he  appears  to  have  had  actual  notice." 

That  I  understand  to  be  the  law.  Nor  do  I  understand  that  this 
application  for  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Bessette  and  the  other  parties 
against  whom  a  rule  was  issued  by  the  court  to  show  cause  why  thejr 
should  not  be  punished  for  the  matters  and  things  set  out  in  the  peti- 
tion and  information  against  them  asks  for  any  relief  in  the  way  of 
damages  or  otherwise  in  favor  of  the  Conkey  Company.  It  is  pun- 
ishment that  is  asked  for — that  they  may  be  punished.     Now,  I  have 
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said  enough  to  indicate  that  1  think,  under  the  law,  the  court  has 
jurisdiction  to  do  that  thing,  if  the  proofs  sustain  the  charges,  not  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Bessette  and  the  other  conspirators  who  are 
named,  but  are  not  parties  to  the  original  bill,  are  directly  restrained, 
but  because  they  have  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  process  for  con- 
tempt by  combining  and  confederating  with  those  who  were  enjoined, 
and  by  aiding  and  assisting  them  in  the  violation  of  the  injunction  of 
the  court.  And  the  court,  if  it  should  assess  a  punishment  against 
Mr.  Bessette,  would  assess  it  on  the  theory — and  such  would  be  the 
finding  that  the  court  would  make  in  passing  its  judgment— that,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  restraining  order,  he 
did  wrongfully  and  unlawfullj[  unite,  combine,  and  confederate  with 
the  defendants  named  in  the  bill,  and  who  were  by  name  restrained, 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  and  defeating  the  effect  of  the  writ  of 
injunction  issued  by  the  court,  and  that  he  did,  in  pursuance  of  such 
conspiracy,  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them  in  acts  of  violence  in  violation 
of  the  injunction.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  charge,  or  charges,  rather,  that  are  made  against  Mr.  Bessette, 
with  others.  And  suc^  1  understand  to  be  the  law  applicable  to  those 
charges. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  is  that  the  defendant  be  fined,  for  the 
contempt  charged,  in  the  sum  of  $250  and  the  costs  of  prosecution, 
and  that  he  stand  committed  to  the  jail  of  Marion  County,  Ind.,  until 
the  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  or  until  he  is  discharged  by  due  course  of 
law. 


Railboad  Companies — Bbeach  of  Contract  for  Medical  Atpen- 
TioN  FOR  Employees — Damages — Mental  Suffering — Oalveston^ 
Ilarrishurg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Co.  v.  Rubio,  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  of  Texas,  65  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  1126. — ^This  was 
an  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Ramon  Rubio  in  the  county 
court  of  El  Paso  County.  The  action  of  the  court  below  was  reversed 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  had  admitted  an  allegation  of  damages  too 
remote,  and  the  case  was  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

The  facts  appear  in  the  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
appeals  as  given  by  Chief  Justice  James,  quoted  herewith: 

Appellee  [Rubio]  sued  alleging  that  in  El  Paso  County  he  was 
employed  by  appellant  to  work  as  a  laborer  on  its  line  of  railway, 
agreeing  to  pay  nim  $1.25  per  day,  and,  in  event  of  plaintiff  becoming 
sick,  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  hospital  and  medical  attention 
and  medicines,  and  to  send  plaintiff  to  a  hospital  for  such  pui-poses, 
and  to  defray  the  expense  thereof  the  sum  of  60  cents  monthly  was  to 
be  deducted  by  defendant  from  plaintiff's  wages.  Thepetitionalleged 
that  defendant  set  him  to  work  at  Schulenburg,  a  malarial  locality, 
which  fact  was  known  to  defendant,  and  unknown  to  plaintiff;  that  he 
began  work  about  September  12,  1900,  and  about  September  22  plain- 
tiff contracted  malarial  fever,  coriimonly  known  as  "chills  and  fever," 
of  a  violent  nature;  that  he  repeatedly  applied  for  the  necessary  med- 
ical, hospital,  and  other  attention  provioed  for  in  the  contract,  which 
was  refused  him,  although  the  50  cents  therefor  was  deducted  from 
his  pay;  that  plaintiff  haA  no  mone^'  and  no  friends  nearer  than  El  Paso 
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Coont^,  Tex.,  and  no  means  of  providing  food,  shelter,  or  medical 
attention,  all  of  which  was  well  known  to  the  defendant  at  the  time  it 
so  refused;  that  the  weather  was  bad;  that  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
refusal  aforesaid  the  malady  of  plaintiff  was  greatly  aggravated,  and 
he  was  left  sick  and  helpless  among  strangers  700  miles  from  home; 
that  having  no  money  nor  any  means  of  procuring  any  money,  or  a 
ticket,  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  way  back  to  his  home  in  ^corro 
on  foot,  and  suffered  great  bodily  and  mental  pain  and  angtiish,  and 
was  permanently  injured  in  his  blodily  constitution  and  health,  and  was 
totally  incapacitated  from  labor  from  that  time  to  the  filing  of  his  peti- 
tion, and  his  capacity  to  labor  and  earn  a  living  has  been  permanently 
imiwired,  all  to  plaintiff's  damage  in  the  sum  of  f  950.  The  jury  gave 
plaintiff  a  verdict  for  $200. 

Ebccept  in  respect  to  the  matter  for  which  the  judgment  is  reversed, 
we  see  no  error  in  the  record.  According  to  plaintiff's  testimony  and 
that  of  other  witnesses,  defendant  violated  its  contract  in  regard  to 
famishing  plaintiff  with  necessary  medical  and  hospital  assistance. 
For  such  breach  of  contract  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  recover  to 
the  extent  of  the  damages  he  may  have  sustained,  which  might  be 
expected  as  naturally  resulting  from  such  breach.  The  act  of  plaintiff 
in  making  his  way  back  to  his  home  in  Socorro  on  foot  was  his  volun- 
tary and  independent  act.  It  had  no  connection  with  defendant's 
refusal,  as  a  natural  result  thereof,  nor  was  it  an  act  to  be  reasonably 
expected  therefrom.  As  a  matter  of  damages,  it  was  too  remote,  and 
was  calculated  to  affect  the  verdict.  Loss  of  time,  and  decreased 
capacity  to  earn  a  living,  could  not  be  regarded  as  too  remote. 

Appellant  attacks  the  charge  which  informed  the  jury  that  they 
might  consider  (among  other  things)  plaintiff's  mental  and  physical 
suffering,  if  any,  suffered  by  him  bv  reason  of,  or  as  the  immediate 
result  of,  such  breach  of  contract;  the  objection  being  to  this  charge 
embracing  mental  suffering.  It  is  the  rule  where  there  is  serious 
physical  injury  occasioned  by  the  act  of  another,  mental  suffering,  if 
any,  may  also  be  considered  as  an  element  of  damages,  and,  without 
discussing  the  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  has  application 
in  this  case. 


Strikes — PiOKETraa — Unlawful  Intebferenoe  with  Employer's 
Business — Injuhohon — Otis  Sted  Co.,  Limited,  v.  Local  Union  No. 
218,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America 
et  al..  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
JSdstem  Division,  110  Federal  Reporter,  page  698. — A  bill  in  equity 
asking  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  prevent  certain  acts  of 
strikers  and  their  sympathizers  was  filed  by  the  Otis  Steel  Company 
in  the  above-named  court  and  after  a  hearing  the  petition  of  the  bill 
was  granted  by  the  court  in  its  decision  rendered  July  9,  1901,  and 
the  injunction  was  issued. 

The  report  of  the  case  contains  no  further  statement  of  the  facts 
therein  than  that  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by 
District  Judge  Wing,  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  go  over  all  of  the  recitals 
and  allegations  of  the  bill.     It  contains  charges  that  the  defendants, 
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Local  Union  No.  218  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America, 
and  certain  individuals  named  as  defendants,  who  are  said  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  union,  and  others  whose  names  are  not  known,  have 
attempted  by  various  means,  including  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  "pickets,"  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  complain- 
ant's mill,  and  with  its  employment  of  men  disapproved  by  the 
defendant^,  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  violence  and  riotous  acts  have 
accompanied  these  attempts.  The  answer  denies  that  any  violence 
has  been  committed  by  the  defendants,  and  sets  up  as  a  d.efense,  at 
considerable  length,  a  history  of  what  is  called  the  "old  strike," 
which  commenced  in  July,  1900,  and  alleges  that  some  agreement  of 
settlement  of  that  strike  was  made,  and  that  such  agreement  of  settle- 
ment was  broken  by  the  complainant,  and  that  a  new  strike  was  insti- 
tuted about  April  1st  of  this  j'ear.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be 
upon  the  disputed  question  aa  to  whether  actual  violence  was  indulged 
in  by  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  it  appears  from  affidavits  med 
by  the  defendants,  and  it  is  pi-actically  an  agreed  fact  in  this  case, 
that  "picketing,"  so  called,  has  been  employed,  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes,  by  the  defendant  association,  during  all  of  the 
first  strike,  or  wnat  is  called  the  "  old  strike,"  aa  also  during  the  second 
strike,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  April  1st;  and  that  such 
picketing  was  suspended  for  some  weeks,  during  the  time  when  it 
was  supposed  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  striking 
molders  and  their  employer. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  have  gone  into  a  somewhat  lengthj'  his- 
tory of  the  writ  of  injunction,  with  a  view  of  impressing  upon  the 
court  the  great  care  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  courte  in  the  use 
of  the  writ  as  a  remedy.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  the  analysis 
of  these  strike  cases,  to  consider  the  great  power  which  the  lurisdic- 
tion  to  issue  this  writ  confers,  and  the  strict  boundaries  which  should 
confine  its  use,  because  the  beginning  of  all  this  trouble  was  the  attempt 
of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  No.  218,  without  the  assistance  of  a  court, 
to  enjoin  the  complainant  from  operating  its  plant  That  injunction 
was  attempted  to  be  enforced,  not  only  against  the  complainant,  but 
against  all  nonunion  molders;  and  its  terms,  as  addressed  to  the  com- 
plainant, were,  in  substance,  "  You  must  not  proceed  with  your  busi- 
ness and  the  operation  of  your  plant  unless  you  comply  with  the 
conditions  which  we  have  imposed;"  and,  as  to  the  nonunion  molders, 
"You  shall  not  work  for  the  Otis  Steel  Company."  It  would  not 
be  claimed  for  a  moment  that  there  has  ever  existed  any  authorit3' 
in  the  defendant  to  so  issue  its  edicts  against  either  the  complainant 
or  the  nonunion  molders.  The  assumed  right  to  thus  dictate  to  others 
may  be  referred  to  an  unfounded  notion  on  the  part  of  this  moldei-s' 
union  that  it  and  its  members  are  the  exponents  of  some  higher  law 
than  that  which  may  be  administered  by  courts.  It  would  not  be  urged 
for  a  moment  that  this  molders'  union,  or  its  members,  could  have 
rightfully  obtained  from  any  court  the  injunction  against  the  Otis 
Steel  Company  and  the  nonunion  molders,  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
strike,  has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced.  If,  from  the  history  of  the 
writ  of  injunction,  it  can  be  gathered  that  courts  should  exercise  great 
care  in  its  use,  it  follows  with  more  force  that  a  self-constituted  body 
of  men,  deriving  no  authority  from  recognized  law,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  originate  edicts  for  the  government  of  others,  and  attempt 
to  enforce  them  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
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Now,  what  are  the  means,  in  analogy  to  contempt  proceedings,  by 
which  this  self-constituted  court  has  attempted  to  enforce  its  injunc- 
tion 1  The  one  admitted  thing  is  the  establisnment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  picketing.  Whether  this  picketing  has  been  accompanied 
wim  violence  or  not  we  need  not  consider.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the 
means  used  by  this  defendant  organization  to  enforce  its  mandate. 
While  picketing  may  not  be  an  occasion  of  war,  it  certainly  is  an  evi- 
dence uiat  war  exists,  and  the  term  is  appropriately  borrowed  from 
the  nomenclature  of  actual  warfare.  This  system,  constant!}'  kept  up, 
in  its  nature  leads  to  distu^ance,  and  has  a  tendency  to  intimidate. 
That  it  is  used  by  the  defendants  as  a  means  of  enforcing  their  unau- 
thorized mandate,  and  that  it  accompanies  the  utterance  of  it,  is  an 
admission  by  the  defendants  that  it  will  prove  eflfective  in  enforcing 
such  mandate.  It  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  this  com- 
plainant, and  of  all  nonunion  men,  or  of  any  and  all  men  who  choose 
to  work  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  this  defendant  union.  Behind 
all  law  there  is  necessarily  force.  The  orders  and  judgments  of  courts 
would  otherwise  be  futile.  Behind  the  order  made  by  this  union  is  the 
tacit  threat  of  enforcement  by  appropriate  means.  One  of  the  actual 
means  used,  and  admitted,  has  been  the  constant  and  regular  attendance 
of  pickets  about  the  plant  of  the  complainant,  with  short  intermission, 
for  a  period  of  a  rear.  It  has  been  said  in  decided  cases  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  times  to  dispense  with  this  repetition,  and  it  is  known  to  every 
one,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  or  who  has  had  under  con- 
sideration any  of  these  contests  between  emploj'er  and  employee,  and 
their  effect  upon  social  life,  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  idea  of 
just  government  that  each  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  life  and  his 
ability  to  labor  undisturbed  by  any  interference  whatsoever,  so  long 
as  he  does  not,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  disturb  the  right  of  any 
other  man  to  do  the  same  thing.  There  are  at  the  foundation  of  all 
labor  organizations,  as  there  are  at  the  foundation  of  religious  organ- 
izations, and  all  the  innumerable  other  forms  of  social  organizations, 
certain  ideas  peculiar  to  each;  and  there  is  an  undou)>tcd  right  in  the 
members  of  such  organizations  to  promulgiite  their  theories  by  rea- 
son, logic,  argument,  and  the  persuasive  influence  of  those  peaceful 
weapons,  to  the  end  that  other  men  maj'  be  brought  to  think  as  they  do. 
When  that  persuasion  has  been  accomplished,  the  men  persuaded 
mav  evidence  such  fact  by  joining  the  organization  whose  principles 
and  theories  they  have  come  to  believe.  These  unions  have  a  perfect 
right,  whether  they  are  sound  in  their  beliefs  or  not,  to  believe>  as 
they  do;  and  the  members  thereof  would  be  the  last  to  admit  thatany 
other  body  of  men  had  a  right  to  command  and  coerce  them  into  the 
observance  of  other  beliefs.  They  have,  as  I  have  stated,  a  perfect  right 
to  entertain  these  beliefs,  and  to  promulgate  them;  but  they  must  not 
attempt  to  force  them  upon  any  one  else  b}'  physical  demonstrations. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  this  system  of  picketmg,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  accompanied  by  violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
sensed  as  pickets,  bas  [done]  and  will  do  injury. 

It  appears  from  affidavits  filed  that  the  complainant  employs  500  or 
600  men,  50  or  60  of  whom  are  molders;  that  it  paj's  to  these  molders 
extraordinarj'  wages  in  the  way  of  bonuses,  these  bonuses  varying 
from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day;  that  it  has  hired  men  to  accompany 
the  few  molders  who  have  left  the  works  while  going  to  and  from  their 
homes;  and  that  opportunities  to  sleep  within  the  works  have  also  been 
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furnished,  so  that  the  men  engaged  as  molders,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  stayed  within  the  works,  day  and  night,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months.  All  the  employees  of  the  complainant  other  tlum 
molders,  have  gone  to  and  from  their  homes  in  the  usual  way,  appar- 
ently uninfluenced  by  any  fear  of  injury.  I  can  not  imagine  a  com- 
pany resorting  to  these  extraordinary  expenses  and  pains  without 
there  was  some  cause;  nor  can  1  imagine  the  individual  molders  sub- 
mitting to  be  thus  contined  unless  intimidation  of  some  sort  had  influ-  . 
enced  them.  This  state  of  things  is  evidence  of  a  higher  character,  in 
deciding  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  picketing  tends  to  intimidate 
those  a^inst  whom  it  is  directed,  than  the  statements  in  affidavits  filed 
by  the  individual  defendants  to  the  effect  that  no  means  of  intimida- 
tion have  been  used. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  system  of  picketing  has  existed  at  the 
instance  of  the  defendants.  It  is,  in  a  way,  admitted  that  picketing  is 
a  means  of  enforcing  the  edicts  of  the  defendant  union,  because  it  nas 
been  used  in  connection  therewith.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
means  would  not  have  been  used  unless  it  were  thought  to  be  effect- 
ive in  some  way.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  effective 
would  be  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  nonunion  men  who  have  been 
emploved  against  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  union  a  feeling  of  fear 
that  tne  menacing  eye  of  this  numerous  organized  body  of  men  com- 
posing the  union  was  upon  them  for  some  purpose  not  friendly;  that 
watch  was  being  kept  to  learn  not  only  who  came  out,  but  when  they 
might  come  out;  that  such  espionage  meant  that  the  pickets  were  pres- 
ent for  the  puipose  of  waiting  until  some  one  should  come  out.  The 
absence  of  violence  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nonunion 
molders  did  not  come  out  of  these  works  except  at  rare  intervals,  and 
then  usually  in  considerable  numbers.  In  this  case  there  is  proof  of 
injury  and  interruption  to  the  business  of  the  complainant  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendants,  and  it  is  not  a  departure  from  the  line  of  decided 
cases  to  grant  the  injunction  prayed  for.  No  harm  can  result  to  the 
defendant  by  the  granting  of  the  injunction,  except  that  they  will  be 
deprived  of  what  tney  apparently  conceive  to  be  their  right  to  enforce 
the  unauthorized  injunction  which  they  themselves  have  issued.  It 
has  been  said  in  an  eloquent  and  learned  decision  that  it  can  not  too 
soon  be  learned,  and  learned  thoroughly,  that,  under  this  Government 
at  least,  freedom  of  action,  so  long  as  a  man  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others,  will  be  protected  and  maintained;  and  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  man  to  dictate  to  another  what  his  conduct  shall  be, 
and  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  dictation  by  any  form  of  undue  pres- 
sure. Nor  must  intimidation  be  disguised  in  the  assumed  character  of 
persuasion.  Persuasion,  too  emphatic  or  too  long  and  persistently 
continued,  may  itself  become  a  nuisance,  and  its  use  a  form  of  unlawful 
coercion.    The  injunction  will  be  allowed,  substantially  as  prayed  for. 

I  am  asked  by  counsel  for  the  defendants  just  what  is  meant  by 
"picketing."  I  think  these  defendants  know  what "  picketing"  means, 
as  they  have  inaugurated  it.  It  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  organized  espionage  upon  the  works,  and  upon  those  going  to 
and  from  them. 
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LAWS  OF  VASIOUS  STATES  EELATIHG  TO  LABOS  EHACTID  SIVCE 

JAHVABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  rarlons  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  Janoar;  1,  1896.  lAter  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  succealTe  issoea  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

DEI.AWASE. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chaptbr  137. — ExamifuUUm,  licenting,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Sbction  1.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  reputable  barbers,  is  hereby 
created,  whoee  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  members  of  stud  board  shall  be  appointed  "by  the  governor,  who 
shall  select  them  from  the  barbers  redding  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
The  term  for  which  the  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  their  office  shall  be  for 
three  years  (except  that  two  members  of  the  board  first  to  be  appointed  under  this 
act,  shall  be  desi^ated  by  the  governor  to  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  one  and 
two  years  respectively),  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  duly  appointed  in  case  of  vacancy  occurring  in  said  board,  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner  by  the  governor.  Each  member  of  said  board 
shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Delaware  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  be  ap- 

§  roved  by  any  judge  of  any  court  of  this  State,  in  the  penal  sum  of  Ave  hundred 
ollars  ($500),  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties;  said 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  before  entering  upon 
his  duties  each  member  shall  be  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  to  faithfully  and  impartially 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sbc.  2.  The  said  board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  president,  one  secretary 
and  one  treemirer  thereof.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  or  meetings. 
A  majority  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  constitute  a  quorum  and  the  proceedings 
thereof  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  a  reasonable  inspection.  The  boanl 
shall  also  make  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  governor.  It  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  prescribing  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  a  barber  shop  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  and  to  cause  the  rules  and  regulations  so  approved  to  be  printed 
in  suitable  form  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  proprietor  of  each  barber  shop 
in  the  said  city  of  Wilmington.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor 
or  person  operating  a  barber  shop  in  said  city  to  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  hia  shop,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  his  customers,  a  copy  of  such  rules  and 
r^fulations.  A  failure  of  any  such  proprietor  to  keep  such  rules  so  posted  or  to 
observe  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  revocation  of  his 
license,  but  no  -license  shall  be  revoked  without  a  reasonable  opportunitv  being 
offered  to  such  proprietor  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of  saia  board 
Khali  have  power  to  enter  and  make  anv  reasonable  examination  of  any  barber  shop 
in  !<aid  city  during  business  hours,  for  tne  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions thereof.  Any  barber  shop  in  which  tools,  appliances  and  furnishings  in  use 
therein  are  kept  in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  condition  so  as  to  endanger  health  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  proprietor  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  prosecution  and  punisnment  therefor. 

Sic.  3.  Said  board  shall  meet  at  least  three  timee  in  each  year  in  tne  said  city  of 
Witmin^n  to  conduct  an  examination  of  persons  desiring  to  follow  the  business  or 
occupation  of  barbers,  and  shall  give  at  least  ten  days  previous  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meeting  in  at  least  two  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  said  city  of 
Wilmington. 

See.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage  and  within  sixty  da^ 
thereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  at  the  time  of  the  passage  ot  this 
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act  shall  have  been  engaged  for  the  period  of  two  years  or  more,  either  as  joaniey- 
man  or  proprietor,  in  the  business  or  occupation  of  a  barber  in  said  city  of  Wilmini?- 
ton.  to  cause  his  or  her  name  and  residence  or  place  of  business  to  be  registered  with 
said  board  of  examiners.  The  statement  of  every  such  person  so  roistering  sliall  be 
verified  under  oath  before  a  notary  public  of  this  State,  and  shall  set  forth  his  or  her 
name  and  residence  or  place  of  business  and  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  acted 
or  served  as  a  barber.  Every  person  who  shall  be  so  registered  with  said  board  as  a 
barber,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  certificate  as  a  barber,  and  shall  pay  annually 
the  sam  of  one  dollar  for  a  renewal  of  said  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  not  within  the  provisions  of  section  4,  or  not  registering  there- 
under, desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  said  board  thereof,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  five  (5)  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board  shall  proceed  to  exam- 
ine such  person,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nmeteen  years,  of 
good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  diseases,  that  he  has  either  studied  the 
trade  for  at  least  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber; 
or  has  practiced  the  trade  in  another  State  for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  possessed  of 
the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly  iperform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including 
his  ability  in  the  preparation  of  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and 
services  incident  thereto,  his  name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  in  the  register  here- 
inafter provided  for,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  iasue<i  to  him  author- 
izing him  to  practice  said  trade  in  said  city  of  Wilmington,  which  said  certificate  shall 
be  good  for  one  year.  All  pereons  who  shall  have  passed  a  successful  examination 
before  said  lx)ar(l  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  certificate  thereafter 
annually  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  6.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  actual  services,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  boara:  Provided,  That  said  compensation  shall  in  no 
event  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
to«aid  trade  under  a  barber  authonzed  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act:  Provided, 
That  in  no  barber  shop  in  said  city  of  Wilmington  shall  there  be  more  than  one  ap- 
prentice to  one  barber  authorized  under  this  act  to  practice  said  occupation. 

An  apprentice  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  anyone  who  has  entered  into  the 
employment  of  a  qualified  barber  for  a  fixed  term  in  order  to  learn  the  trade  or  art 
of  barbering.  Every  apprentice  in  the  said  city  of  Wilmington  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  a  statement 
in  writing  showing  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  hisemployer,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  employment  with  him,  and  his  full  name  and  age,  and  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  said  board  a  fee  of  fifty  (50)  cents. 

Sfec.  8.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  rwistration 
is  issued  a  card  or  insignia  good  for  the  year  for  which  the  same  is  issued,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  ia 
entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  in  said  city,  and  the  year  for  which  it  is 
issued  printed  in  large  figures;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card  or 
insignia  to  post  the  same  and  any  renewal  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of 
his  working  chair,  where  it  may  he  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve. 

Sec.  9.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act  and  said  register  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  10.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward 
received  by  the  person  performing  such  service  or  any  other  person  shall  be  con- 
strued as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 

without  the  certificate  of  said  board  of  examiners.    Provided  further,  That  all  persons 

making  application  (f)  or  examination  under  the  provisions  of^this  act  shall  be  allowed 

to  practice  the  occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  said  board. 

******* 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in  the 
said  city  of  Wilmin^n  or  by  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  any  convicted  person  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  such  fine  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  until  such 
fine  is  paid,  not  exceeding,  however,  twenty  days. 

Approved  March  9, 1901. 
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Chapteb  166. — Legal  holidayt — Lincoln' »  Birthday. 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  twelfth  day  of  February  in 
each  year,  known  as  "Lincoln's  Birthday,"  is  declared  and  hereby  made  a  legal 
holiday,  and  all  laws,  or  parte  of  laws,  of  the  State  of  Delaware  applicable  to,  or 
having  reference  in  any  way  to  legal  holidays  are  hereby  extended,  and  are  in  all  cases 
to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  applicable  to  the  aforesaid  twelfth  day  of  February. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Chaftbr  209. — Attachment  of  wages. 

SsCTioN  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  wages  for  labor  or  services  of  any  person  residing  within  New  Castle  County 
shall  be  subject  to  and  liable  to  mesne  attachment  process  and  execution  attachment 
process  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  for  or  on  account  of  any  debt  created  and 
incurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  thereby  amending  section  1,  chapter 
542,  volume  16,  laws  of  Delaware,  as  amended  by  chapter  222,  volume  18,  laws  of 
Delaware,  and  making  the  same  to  read  "That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  wages  for  labor  or  service  of  any  person 
residing  within  New  Castle  County,  shall  be  exempt  from  mesne  attachment  process, 
and  execution  attachment  process,  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  (Except  where  the 
said  execution  attachment  proceffi  is  for  board  or  lodging  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  exclusive  of  costs. ) 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  liability  to  attachment  process  of  ten 
per  centum  of  wages  for  any  debt,  shall  apply  solely  to  debts  incurred  for  or  on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  food,  provisions  and  articles  used  in  the  home,  commonly 
designated  as  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Se«.  3.  On  any  amount  of  wages  due  for  a  stated  and  r^ular  period  (not  exceed- 
ing one  month)  for  the  payment  of  such  wages,  only  one  attachment  may  be  made, 
and  any  creditor  causing  such  attachment  to  De  made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
priority,  and  further  provided  that  the  garnishee  in  any  attachment  made  under  the 

ftrovisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents,  and  that  the  total 
lability  of  the  debtor  for  costs  under  anv  attachment  laid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ninety  cents:  Provided,  however, 
That  said  costs  incurred  in  the  laying  of  any  attachment  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
oat  of  the  whole  amount  of  said  wages  attached  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  act  exempting  ninety  per  centum  of  wages. 
Approved  February  19, 1901. 

FLOBIDA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Cbaptkb  4961. — Protection  of  teamen — Repeal. 

Section  1.  Chapter  4170,  acts  of  1893,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  seamen  from 
imposition,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  shipping  agents,"  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  May  31,  1901. 

Chapteb  4974. — Trade^marke  of  trade  union). 

Sbphow  1.  Whenever  any-peraon  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  and  has  filed  as  herein- 
after provided,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  desi^,  device,  color  or  form 
of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  making  Known,  or  distinguishing 
any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  later,  as  having  been  made, 
manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on  sale  by  such  person  or  asso- 
ciation or  union  of  workinemen,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such  association  or 
onion,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  to  use,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  other  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of 
any  such  label,  tiade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement. 
Sbc.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  word- 
15,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  sells,  offers  for 
e,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such 
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label,  trade-mark,  term,  vording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement;  or 
knowingly  purchases  and  keeps  or  has  in  his  poasession,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sola  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor 
to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted,  stamped 
or  impressed;  or  knowinglv  purchases  with  intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can  or 
package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed, 
printed,  paint^,  stamp^  or  mapressed;  or  having  knowingly  purchased,  keeps  or 
has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any 
goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package, 
to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printeid, 
painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  montha 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design, 
device,  color  or  form  of  iCdvertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  tile 
the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  leaving  two  copies, 
counterparts  or  facsimiles  thereof,  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a 
sworn  application  specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  onion 
on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form 
of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the  class  of  merchandise  and  a  description  of  the 
goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  appropriated,  stating  that  the  party 
so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device, 
color  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same, 
that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  use 
either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  an^  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  cal- 
culated to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and 
correct. 

There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  and  recording  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  Said  secre- 
tary shall  deliver  to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed 
any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement so  many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as  such  per- 
son, association  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  the  secretary  shall  receive! 
a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  such  certificate  of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions 
under  this  act,  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  state 
shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union  or  association  any  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  that  would  probably  be  mis- 
taken for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement heretofore  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  union  or  association. 

8bc.  4.  Any  person  who  shall,  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation or  union  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design, 
device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  makine  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or 
declaration,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  oy  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  party  injured  thereby,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
Uiree  months. 

Sec.  6.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid, 
may  proceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  counter- 
feits or  imitations  thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant 
injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  may  award  the 
complainant  in  any  such  suit  damages  resulting  from  any  such  manufacture,  use,  sale 
or  display,  as  may  oe  by  the  said  court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require 
the  defendants  to  pay  such  person,  association  or  union  all  profits  derived  from  such 
wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all 
such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defend- 
ant in  such  cause  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainants,  to 
be  destroyed. 

Sbc.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  associa- 
tion or  onion  m  any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  onion  or 
aaaociation,  shall  bie  deemed  guilty  oi  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollais. 
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In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  this 
act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  association 
or  union  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  {lerson  or  persons  who  shall,  in  any  way,  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
Boch  person,  association  or  union  or  o£Etcer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods  or 
otberirise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  ponisl^ble  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  hnnored  dollars. 

Sac.  8.  An^  person  using  the  trade-mark  so  adopted  and  filed  by  an  v  other  person, 
or  any  imitation  of  such  trade-mark,  or  any  counterfeit  thereof;  or  who  shall  in  any 
manner  mntHate,  detacB,  destroy  or  remove  such  trade-mark  from  any  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  article  or  articles,  or  from  any  packi^  or  packages  containing  the 
same,  or  from  any  empty  or  second-hand  packa^,  which  has  contained  the  same  or 
been  oaed  therefor,  with  the  intention  of  using  such  empty  or  second-hand  package, 
or  of  the  same  being  used  to  contain  goods,  wares,  mercnandise,  nrticle  or  articles  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  tor  which  they  were  first  used;  and  any  person 
who  siudl  use  any  such  empty  or  second-hand  package  for  the  purpose  tuoresaid, 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  person  whose  trade-mark  was  first  applied 
thereto  or  placed  thereon,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
lees  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
and  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  article  or  articles  contained  in  any  such  second- 
himd  package  or  packages  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  original  user  of  such  package  or 
packages  whose  trade-mark  was  first  applied  thereto  or  placed  thereon.  The  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  above  provisions  as  to  each  particular  articles  or  packages  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  separate  offense. 

Sbc.  9.  The  word  "person"  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  include  a  person, 
copartnership,  corporation,  association  or  union  of  workingmen. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage  and  approval  by 
the  governor. 

Approved  May  29, 1901. 

Cbaftsb  6015. — Protection  of  employea  in  trading  or  refuging  to  trade  wUh  any  particular 

person  or  persons. 

SsCTioN  1 .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  company, 
association  or  corporation,  organized,  chartered  or  incorporated  by  and  underthe  laws 
of  this  State,  either  as  owner  or  lessee,  having  persons  m  their  service  as  employees, 
to  discharge  any  employee  or  employees  in  their  service  for  trading  or  dealing,  or  for 
not  trading  or  dealing  as  a  customer  or  patron  with  any  particular  merchant  or  other 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  any  business  calling,  or  to  notify  any  employee  or 
employees  either  by  general  or  special  notice,  directly  or  indir«rtly,  secretly  or 
op^y  g^ven,  not  to  tarade  or  deal  as  a  customer  or  patron  with  any  particular  mer- 
chant, or  person  or  class  of  persons  in  any  business  or  calling,  under  penalty  of 
bein^  discharged  from  the  service  of  such  firm,  joint  stock  company,  corporation  or 
aasooation,  doing  business  in  this  State  as  aforesaid. 

Sac.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, onzanized,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  operated 
in  this  State,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  thaja  one  thousand 
doIUuTB  for  each  offense  for  which  convicted. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  acting  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  firm,  joint  stock  companies, 
associations  or  corporations  of  the  kind  and  character  hereinbefore  described,  or  for 
any  one  of  them  who  makee  or  executes  any  notice,  order  or  threat  of  the  kind 
hereinbefore  forbidden,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Rbc.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  22, 1901.  ■ 

Chaptkb  6016. — ProlecUon  of  employees  as  voters. 

Sktiok  1.  It  ahaU  be  onlawfol  for  may  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, aaaodation  or  ooiporation,  organized,  chartered  or  incorporated  by  and  under 
tiie  laws  of  this  State  either  as  owner  or  lessee,  having  persons  in  their  ser^nceas 
employees,  to  discharge  any  employee  or  employees,  or  to  threaten  to  discharge  any 
employee  or  employeee  in  their  service  for  voting  or  for  not  voting  in  any  election, 
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State,  county,  or  municipal,  for  any  person  as  candidate  or  measure  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

Rbc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  association  or  corpora- 
tion, oiyanized,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  operated 
in  this  state  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  (•onvicti[o]n  shall  pav  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  eacn  offense  for  which  convicted. 

8bc.  3.  Any  perHon  acting  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  firm,  joint  stock  companies, 
associations  or  corporations  of  the  kind  and  character  hereinbefore  described,  or  any 
one  of  them  who  makes  or  executes  any  notice,  order,  or  threat  of  the  kind  herein- 
before forbidden  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  six  (6)  months. 

Sbc.  4.  All  fines  hereinbefore  described  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  county  or  counties  where  such  offenses  are  committed. 

Site.  5.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  22,  1901. 

Chaptbb  5069. — Examinaiion,  licensing,  etc.,  o/ttatUmary  engineen — Inspection  ofateam 

hoilen. 

Sbction  1.  All  cities  [of]  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  are  hereby  granted  express 
powers  to  pass  and  enforce  all  ordinances  that  will  compel  each  and  every  stationary 
steam  engineer  to  take  out  a  license  to  carry  on  their  said  vocation,  in  such  sums  aa 
the  said  cities  may  impose:  Provided,  The  said  sum  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  speci- 
fied in  the  general  revenue  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sbc.  2.  Tne  provisions  of  section  1,  regarding  the  amount  of  license,  shall  not  apply 
to  cities  which  operate  under  a  special  charter,  when  said  charter  grants  the  power 
to  impose  licenses  without  respect  to  the  general  revenue  statute. 

Sec.  3.  Cities  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  may  provide  by  ordinance  for  an 
inspection  of  boilers  and  an  examiner  of  stationary  steam  engineers,  to  inspect  steam 
boilers,  except  marine  and  locomotive  boilers  used  on  r^nlar  lines  of  railway,  and 
shall  regulate  by  ordinance  the  qualifications  of  the  said  inspector  and  examiner, 
their  terms  of  office,  salary  or  fees,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  connected  with 
their  said  duties. 

Sbc.  4.  The  office  of  inspector  and  examiner  of  stationary  steam  engineers  may  be 
combined  in  one  nerson  by  ordinance. 

Sec.  5.  The  saia  examiner  of  stationary  steam  engineers  shall  be  empowered  to 
require  such  qualiflcAtions  of  all  stationary  steam  en^neers  aforesaid  as  would  be 
reasonable  in  conserving  public  safety,  and  said  exammation  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  reiiuired  by  ordinan(«. 

Sbc.  6.  Licenses  granted  to  stationary  steam  engineers  shall  be  exposed  in  any 
public  manner  as  required  by  ordinance. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  employer,  employing  other  than  a  licensed  stationary  steam  engineer, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  in  the 
county  jail,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  8.  Any  employer,  or  his  manager  or  servant,  who  shall  refuse  the  inspector  of 
steam  boilers  aforesaid  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  boiler  or  boilers  in  their  charge 
or  control,  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  such  case  the  employer  shall  be 
equally  guilty  with  nis  manager  or  servant  when  refusal  is  made  by  the  said  manager 
or  servant,  and  upon  conviction  each  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceedwg  one  year  in  the  county  jail,  or  Doth 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  9.  Any  stationary  steam  engineer  who  shall  accept  employment  without  hav- 
in)j  .first  passed  the  said  examination  and  taken  out  a  license  tnereunder,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeeding  one  year  in  the  county 
jail,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  May  30, 1901. 
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nxiNozs. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Board  of  arbUratior 
[Page  90.] 

Sbction  1.  An  act  entitled, '  'An  act  to  create  a  State  board  of  arbitration  "  »  »  • 
[shall]  be  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6b.  Whenever  there  sh«ul  exist  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  wherein,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  said  board,  the  general  public  shall  appear  likely  to  suffer 
injury  or  inconvenience  with  respect  to  food,  fuel  or  light,  or  the  means  of  communi- 
cation or  transportation,  or  in  any  other  respect,  and  neither  party  to  such  strike  or 
lockout  shall  consent  to  submit  the  matter  or  matters  in  controversy  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration,  in  conformity  with  this  act,  then  the  said  board,  after  first  hav- 
ing made  due  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  thereof  by  conciliatory  means,  and  such 
efert  having  failed,  may  proceed  of  its  own  motion  to  make  an  mvestigation  of  all 
bicts  bearing  upon  such  strike  or  lockout  and  make  public  its  findings,  with  such 
recommendations  to  the  parties  involved  as  in  its  judgment  will  contribute  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  differences  which  constitute  the  cause  of  the  strike  or 
lockout;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiry  the  board  shall  have  power  to  issue 
sobpoenas  and  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  as  in  other  cases. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 

Exemption  of  wages  from  garnishment. 
[Page  214.] 

SscnoN  1.  Section  fourteen  (14)  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  in  regard  to  garnish- 
ment," is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  14.  The  wages  for  services  of  a  wage-earner  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  and 
residing  with  the  same  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  ( 15)  dollars  per  week  shall  be  exempt 
from  garnishment.  All  above  the  sum  of  fifteen  (16)  dollara  per  week  shall  be  liable 
to  garnishment. 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  such  wage-earner  such  exempt  wages  not  to  exceed 
the  earn  of  fifteen  (15)  dollars  per  week  of  each  week's  wages  earned  by  him,  when 
due,  upon  such  wage-earner  raasin^  and  delivering  to  his  employer  hia  afadavit  that 
he  is  such  head  of  a  famijy  and  residing  with  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  service 
of  any  writ  of  garnishment  upon  such  employer,  and  the  surplus  only  above  such 
exempt  wages  shall  be  held  by  such  employer  to  abide  the  event  of  the  garnishment 
suit.  If  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  garnishment  shall  not  equal  the  costs  of  the 
garnishment,  whatever  remains  of  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  bringing  the 
garnishment  proceedings,  and  judgment  shall  be  entered  therefor  against  him,  and 
no  judgment  tor  any  such  deficiency  of  costs  shall  go  against  the  wage-earner  or  the 
defendant.  No  employer  so  served  with  garnishment  shall  in  any  case  be  liable  to 
answer  for  any  amount  not  earned  by  the  wage-earner  at  the  time  of  the  service  of 
the  writ  of  garnishment.  Before  bringing  suit  a  demand  in  writing  shall  first  be 
made  upon  the  wage-earner  and  the  employer  for  the  excess  above  the  amount  herein 
exempted,  and  a  copy  of  such  demand  shall  be  left  with  him  and  with  the  employer, 
having  endorsed  thereon  the  time  of  service,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previous  to 
bringing  such  suit.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed  with  the  justice,  or  clerk  of  the  court, 
with  the  manner  and  time  of  the  service  of  the  same  endorsed  thereon,  and  the 
return  duly  sworn  to  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  before  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  issue  a  summons  in  such  case,  or  to  require  an  employer  to  answer 
in  any  garnishee  proceedings.  Any  judgment  rendered  without  said  demand  l)eing 
fHjrved  upon  the  wage-earner,  and  so  proven  and  filed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  void. 
The  exceee  of  wages  shall  be  held  by  the  employer,  subject  to  garnishment  by  the 
creditor  serving  demand,  for  five  (5)  days  after  such  service  of  demand. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 
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EmploymeTit  of  women  and  children — Factory  intpeclwn. 
[Page  281.] 

Skction  1.  Sectionrs]  four  (4)  and  nine  (9)  of  axt  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  [are]  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  4.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  Bufiered  to 
work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week, 
nor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.  All  establishments  subject  to  factory 
inspection,  where  girls  and  women  are  employed,  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the 
use  of  the  girls  and  women,  and  they  shall  be  permitt^  the  use  of  such  seats  when 
not  necessarily  engaged  in  their  active  duties. 

Sbc.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager,  superintendent  or 
foreman,  of  any  firm  or  corporation,  who,  whether  for  himself  or  tor  such  firm  or 
corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  sub-agents  or  foreman,  superintendent  or 
manager,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
shall  refuse  admittance  to  premises  or  otherwise  obstruct  the  factory  inspector  or 
deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  as  prescribed  by  this 
act,  Bhall  be  aeemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  leas  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  for  each  offense, 
or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall  stand  com- 
mitted until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

Approved  May  10,  1901. 

Soldiers  and  sailort  granted  peddlers'  license  imthonUfee. 
[Page  286.) 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  all  ex-union  soldiers  and  sailors, 
honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  permitted  to  vend,  hawk  and  peddle  goods,  wares,  fruits  or  merchandise  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  in  any  county,  town,  village,  incorporated  city  or  municipality 
within  this  State  without  a  license:  Provided,  Said  soldier  or  sailor  is  engaged  in  the 
vending,  hawking  and  peddling  of  said  goods,  wares,  fruits  or  merchandise  for  him- 
self only. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  presentation  of  his  certificate  of  dischaii^  to  the  clerk  of  any 
county,  towUj  village,  incorporated  city  or  municipality  in  this  State,  and  showing 
proofs  of  his  identity  as  the  person  named  in  his  certificate  of  honorable  discharge, 
the  clerk  shall  issue  to  said  ex-union  soldier  or  sailor  a  license,  but  such  license  shall 
be  free,  and  said  clerk  shall  not  collect  or  demand  for  the  county,  town,  village, 
incorporated  city  or  municipality  any  fee  therefor.  Any  clerk  of  any  county,  town, 
village,  incorporated  city  or  municipality  in  this  State  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  by  failing  or  refusing  to  comply  with  such  provi- 
sions, as  he'^in  directed,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 

Mine  regukUions — Inspection,  etc.,  of  oiL 
[Page  247.] 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  oils  in  coal 
mines,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  That  only  a  pure  animnl  or 
vegetable  oil,  or  other  oil  as  free  from  smoke  as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and 
not  the  product  or  by-product  of  resin,  and  which  has  been  inspect^  and  complies 
with  the  following  test,  shall  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  mines  of  this 
State.  All  such  oils  must  be  tested  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  must  not  exceed  24  degrees  Tagliabue.  The  test  of  the  oil  must  be  made 
in  a  fjlaas  jar  one  and  five-tentlis  inches  in  diameter  by  seven  inches  in  depth.  U 
the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  45  d^rees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature,  it  must  be  heated 
until  it  reaches  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  should  the  oil  be  above  45  degrees 
and  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  when,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  should  [shall]  be  allowed  to 
cool  gradoaUy  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  before  finally  being  tested. 
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In  testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil,  the  Tj^liabue  hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible, 
read  from  below,  and  the  last  line  which  appears  mider  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  true  reading.  In  case  tne  oil  under  test  should  be  opaque,  or 
turbid,  one-half  of  the  capillary  attraction  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  the  true 
reading.  Where  the  oil  is  tested  under  diflBcult  circumstances,  an  allowance  of 
one-half  degree  may  be  made  for  possible  error  in  parallax  before  condemning  the 
oil  lor  use  in  the  mine.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspectors  of  mines,  in  the 
several  districts  of  this  State,  to  make  the  inspection  provided  for  in  this  section 
before  any  such  oil  is  sold  for  use  in  any  mine  m  this  State.  All  oil  sold  to  be  used 
for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  mines  of  this  State  shall  be  contained  in  barrels  or 
packages  brand«l  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  the  dealer,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  the  date  of  shipment,  the  date  and  place  of  inspection,  and  the  name  of  the 
State  inspector  of  mines  making  the  said  inspection.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
any  material  that  is  as  free  from  smoke  and  bad  odor  and  of  equal  merit  as  an  illumi- 
nant  as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  mine  operators 
and  miners. 
Approved  May  11,  1901. 

SCAINE. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chaptbk  234. — Manual  training  echooU. 

Section  1.  Cities  and  towns  may  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
manual  training  schools  in  addition  to  the  sum  they  raise  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

Sbc.  2.  Said  manual  training  schools  shall  admit  such  persons  between  the  age  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  give  such  courses  of  instruction  as  the  local 
school  board  may  determine. 

Sac.  3.  Said  manual  training  school  shall  be  under  the  control,  direction  and 
supervision  of  local  school  boams. 

»BC.  4.  Pupils  in  such  schools  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  rules  and 
reyulations  as  are  provided  for  public  schools. 

Sec.  5.  Cities  and  towns  may  receive  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  use,  maintenance 
and  support  of  manual  training  schools. 

Sbc.  6.  This  act  shall  take  eSect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 

CHAPntB  237. — Indugtnal  school  for  girls — Indenture  of  inmates. 

Sktion  1.  Section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  revised 
statutes  is  hereby  amended,  so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  20.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  all  the  powers  as  to  the 
person,  property,  earnings  and  education  of  every  girl  committed  to  the  charge  of  said 
trustees,  during  the  term  of  her  commitment,  which  a  guardian  has  as  to  his  ward, 
and  all  powers  which  parents  have  over  their  children.  At  the  discretion  of  said 
board,  any  such  girl,  during  her  commitment  may  be  kept  at  said  school,  or  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  any  suitable  person  and  may  be  required  to  work  for  such  person,  or 
may  be  bound  by  deed  of  indenture  to  service  or  apprenticeship  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  the  term  of  her  commitment,  on  such  conditions  as  said  board  may  deem 
reasonabfe  and  proper.  Such  indenture  shall  specify  the  conditions,  and  shall  require 
the  person  to  whom  such  girl  is  bound,  to  report  to  said  board  as  often  as  once  in 
three  months  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  such  girl,  and  whether  she  remains  under 
such  master  or  mistress,  and  if  not,  where  she  is.  Said  trustees  shall  take  care  that 
the  terms  of  such  indenture  are  fulfilled,  and  the  girl  well  treated,  and  if  they  believe 
that  by  reason  of  her  misconduct,  vicious  inclinations  or  surroundings,  she  is  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  habits  of  vice  or  immorality,  or  that  her  wel&re  is  in  any  way 
imperiled,  they  may  cancel  such  indenture  ana  resume  charge  of  such  girl  with  the 
same  powers  as  before  the  indenture  was  made.  The  powers  of  said  board  with 
respect  to  any  girl  intrusted,  as  herein  provided,  to  the  care  of  a  suitable  person  are 
not  affected  thereby,  nor  by  her  being  bound  to  service  or  apprenticeship,  except  as 
expressed  in  the  bond  of  indenture.  Said  trustees,  master  or  mistress  and  apprentice, 
shall  have  all  the  rights  <and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  penalties  provided  in 
case  of  chilf.ren  apprenticed  by  overseers  of  the  poor.  Any  member  of  said  board 
may  execute  such  indenture  deed  in  behalf  of  the  boaid  if  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
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said  board.  Said  board  may,  by  vote  in  any  case,  or  by  a  general  by-law,  anthorize 
a  member  or  committee  of  said  board,  or  the  principal  of  said  school  to  intrust  said 
girls  to  the  care  and  service  of  a  suitable  person  or  persons  without  indenture,  to  see 
to  their  welfare  during  such  service,  and  to  require  their  return  to  said  school  at  dis- 
cretion. 
Approved  Mart^h  21,  1901. 

Chapter  244. — Exemption  of  wages  from  gamithmenl. 

Skction  1.  Clause  six  of  section  fifty-five  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  clause  shall  r^d  as  follows: 

VI.  By  reason  of  any  amount  due  from  him  to  the  principal  defendant,  as  wages 
for  his  personal  labor,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  minor  children,  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
one  month  next  preceding  the  service  of  the  process,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  d«)l- 
lars  of  the  amount  due  to  nim  as  wages  for  his  personal  labor;  and  this  is  not  exempt 
in  any  suit  for  taxes  or  for  necessaries  fumi8he<l  him  or  his  family;  moreover,  wages 
of  nunor  children  and  of  women,  are  not,  in  any  case,  subject  to  trustee  process  on 
account  of  any  debt  of  parent  or  husband. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 

Chapter  277. — Peddlers  and  hawkers — Soldiers  and  sailors  granUd  license  without  fee. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  go  about  from  town  to  town,  or  from  place  to  place  ia 
same  town,  exposing  for  sale  or  selling,  any  goo<ls  or  chattels  other  than  fruit  grown 
in  the  United  Statw,  fruit  trees,  provisions,  live  animals,  brooms,  pianos,  orpanp, 
wagons,  sleighs,  agricultural  implements,  fnel,  newspapers,  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States,  the  product  of  his  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  his  family,  any  map 
made  bv  him  and  copyright**!  in  his  name,  any  patent  of  his  own  invention,  or  in 
which  he  has  become  interested  by  being  a  member  of  any  firm,  or  stockholder  in 
any  corporation  which  has  purchased  the  patent,  until  he  shall  have  procure<l  a 
license  so  to  do  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  6.  Any  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  Unite«l 
States,  or  by  sickness  or  disability  contracted  therem  or  since  his  dischaiige  from 
service,  and  any  person  who  ia  blind  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  the  license  fees 
required  by  this  cnapter. 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  not  applicable  to  commercial  agents, 
selling  goods  by  sample  to  dealers  only. 

Sec.  15.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  This  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  May  fifteen,  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Approved  March  22,  1901. 

MISBOTmi. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

[Page  50.] 

SBOnoN  1.  Section  5034  of  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  last  line  of  said  section  the  figures  50,000,  and  in  place  thereof  insertflngj 
the  figures  5,000,  so  that  said  section  will  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5034.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 
in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  soall 
apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  en^^ged  in  such  o<-cupation,  except 
as  hereinafter  proviaed:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to 
barbers  in  any  city,  town  or  village,  containing  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

Approved  March  22,  1901. 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

[Page  195.] 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor  of  the 
State,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  compe- 
tent persons  to  serve  as  a  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration;  one  of  whom 
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shall  be  an  employer  of  labor,  or  selected  from  some  association  representing  employ- 
ers of  labor,  and  one  who  shall  be  an  employee  holding  membership  in  some  Dona 
fide  trade  or  labor  union;  the  third  shall  be  some  person  who  is  neither  an  employee 
nor  an  employer  of  labor.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  ^ears,  and  all  appointments  thereafter 
shall  be  for  three  years  or  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  said  board  by  death  or  otherwise,  at 
any  time,  the  governor  shall  appoint  some  competent  person  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term. 

Sbc.  2.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleas- 
ore  of  said  board,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  shall  also  have  possession  of  all  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  boanl  may  prescribe.  He  shall, 
ander  the  direction  of  the  board,  issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
before  the  board  and  shall  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of  any 
parties  to  the  controversy. 

Sbc.  3.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion and  the  clerk  thereof  shall  be  as  follows:  Each  shall  receive  five  dollars  x>er  day 
and  three  cents  per  mile,  both  ways,  between  their  homes  and  the  place  of  meeting, 
by  the  nearest  comfortable  routes  of  travel,  andsnch  other  necessary  traveling  expenses 
as  may  be  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treas- 
ury upon  a  warrant  signed  by  the  president  of  said  Iward  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor: Provided,  That  neither  said  board  nor  the  clerk  thereof  shall  receive  any 
compensation  except  for  time  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  set 
forth  in  this  act  and  in  going  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

Ssc.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  be  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  faithfully  demean  himself  in  office. 
They  shall  organize  at  once  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman  and 
the  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization,  establish  suitable  rules  of 
procedure.  Said  board  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  in  the  State,  when- 
ever the  same  shall  become  necessary,  and  two  members  of  the  board  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sbc.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  about  to  occur,  or  is  seriously  threatened,  involving  ten  or  more  persons, 
in  any  part  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  proceed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  locality  of  such  dispute,  strike  or  lockout  and  place  itself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Should  all  efforts  at  conciliation  fail,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  said  grievance  or  dispute,  and  to  this  end,  it  is 
hereby  authorized  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance  and 
send  for  books  and  papers  with  the  same  authority  possessea  by  courts  of  record,  or 
the  judges  thereof  in  this  State.  Subpoenas  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered 
by  any  member  of  the  board.  Said  board  is  further  authorized  to  subpoena  a»  wit- 
nesses anyone  connected  with  the  department  of  business  affected,  or  other  persons 
whom  they  may  suspect  of  having  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  controversy  or  dis- 
pute, and  anyone  who  keejjs  the  records  of  the  wages  earned  in  such  department,  and 
examine  them  under  oath  touching  such  matters  and  require  the  production  of  books 
and  papers  containing  the  record  of  wages  earned  or  paid.  All  process  issued  by  said 
board  may  be  delivered  or  sent  to  any  sheriff,  constable  or  police  officer,  who  shall 
forthwith  serve  or  poet  the  same  as  may  be  require<l,  and  make  due  return  thereof, 
according  to  directions,  and  for  such  service  he  shall  receive  the  fees  allowed  by  law 
in  simito  cases,  payable  from  the  treasury  of  the  coimty  or  city  wherein  the  contro- 
versy to  be  arbitrated  exists,  upon  a  warrant  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  record  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  sheriffs,  consta- 
bles and  police  officers  above  mentioned.  And  the  board  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  authority  to  maintain  and  enforce  order  at  its  hearings  and  obedience  to  its  proc- 
ess, as  by  law  is  now  conferred  upon  circuit  courts. 

Sbc.  6.'  In  all  cases  when  any  ^evance  or  dispute  shall  arise  between  any  employer 
and  his  employees,  said  dispute  involving  ten  or  more  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  parties  to  said  controversy  to  submit  the  same  to  said  board  for  investigation. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  said  examination  or  investigation,  authorized 
by  this  article,  the  board  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  render  a  decision  stating  such 
details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  such  controversv,  and  points  in  dispute  dis- 
posed of  by  them  and  make  a  written  report  of  their  findings  and  recommendations, 
and  shall  famish  the  governor  and  each  party  to  the  controversy  a  true  and  corn- 
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plete  copy  of  the  same,  and  shall  have  a  copy  thereof  published  in  80inc  local 
newspaper. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  cases  where  the  application  for  arbitration  is  mutual,  or  both  parties 
agree  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  tne  board,  said  decision  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  concerned  in  said  controversy  and  dispute.  In  all  cases  where 
either  party  to  a  dispute  refuses  to  agree  to  arbitration  the  decision  of  the  board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto,  unless  exceptions  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  said  board,  within  five  days  after  said  decision  is  rendered  and  announc^. 

Sec.  8.  Any  employer,  employer's  agent,  employee  or  authorized  committee  of 
employees,  who  shall  violate  the  conditions  of  the  decision  of  said  IxMinl,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  seven  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  9.  Said  board  shall  make  biennial  reports  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  and 
shall  include  therein  such  statements,  bets,  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the 
actual  workings  of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to 
the  members  of  the  board  conducive  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employees. 

Sec.  10.  Article  2  of  chapter  121  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1899,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  11.  There  beine  no  adequate  law  in  Missouri  for  the  settling  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees,  creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Inspection  of  faetorifs. 
[Page  197.) 

Sbctiok  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the 
State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  competent  person  ti> 
serve  as  factory  inspector  who  shall  hold  office  for  four  years  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  factory  inspector^ 
may  appoint  from  time  to  time  assistants,  not  more  than  seven  in  number,  who  may^ 
be  removed  by  him  at  any  time  for  just  cause.  Before  entering  upon  his  ofiScial 
duties  the  inspector  shall  make  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  bithfully 
demean  himself  in  ofiice;  be  shall  also  execute  a  bond  to  the  State  of  MisBOori,  in 
such  sum  as  the  governor  may  prescribe,  with  two  or  more  solvent  sureties,  to  be 
approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  upon  his  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  factory  inspector  may  divide  the  State  into  districts,  assign  one  or  more 
assistant  inspectors  to  each  district,  and  may  in  his  discretion  transfer  them  from  one 
district  to  another.  It  shall  te  the  duty  of  all  inspei^tors  provideil  for  by  this  act  to 
make  at  least  two  inspections  during  each  year,  the  last  to  be  completed  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October,  of  all  factories  and  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  factory  inspec- 
tion and  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  same.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance 
or  r^ulation  relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection  and  not  in  conflict  with  State 
laws  shall  be  observed  and  enforcetl  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector 
and  all  assistant  inspectors  and  clerks  may  ailminister  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in 
matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  various  factory  inspection  laws. 

Sec.  3.  The  msjiectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  from  the  owner,  superintendent,  manager  or  other  perst)n  in  charge  of  every 
establishment  inspected  as  provided  for  by  law  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  inspec- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  his  receipt  given  therefor 
shall  certify  to  the  result  of  such  inspection,  with  the  orders,  if  any  are  given,  noted 
thereon;  and  any  owner,  superintendent,  manager  or  other  person'in  charge  of  each 
establishment  who  shall  refuse  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the  admission  upon  or  within 
his  or  their  premises  or  buildings,  at  any  reasonable  business  hour,  of  any  inspector 
authorized  by  this  act,  or  shall  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the 
official  duties  of  such  inspector,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  inegpection  fee  upon 
the  completion  of  such  inspection,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense:  Provided,  That  the  owner  or  manager  of  any  estab- 
Uehment  subject  to  inepection  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  more  than  two  such 
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inspections  vithin  one  year  except  where  additional  inspections  are  made  necessary 
through  failure  of  such  owner  or  manager  to  comply  with  the  written  orders  of  the 
inspector. 

Sbc.  4.  All  fees  received  by  the  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  each  month  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  "factory  mspection  fund."  The  factory  inspector  shall  receive  an* 
annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  actual  necessary  expenses; 
the  assistant  factory  inspectors  shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  time  actually  emplovfid,  to  be  paid  montnly  out  of  said 
factoiy  inspection  fund  upon  the  warrant  of  the  State  auditor,  issued  on  vouchers 
therefor.  The  factory  inspector  may  establish  and  maintain  an  office  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  if  in  his  opinion  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
Provided,  That  no  salary  or  expense  shall  be  paid  for  the  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  inspectors  in  excess  of  the  receipts  from  the  fees  paid  into  the  factory 
inspection  fund;  And  provided  further,  That  the  salary  of  the  factory  inspector  and 
his  assistants  and  all  expenses  for  traveling,  office  rent,  printing,  stationery  and 
postage,  shall  be  limited  for  the  biennial  term  of  two  years  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
uig  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  all  money  remaming  in  said  factory  inspection 
fund  at  the  close  of  each  biennial  term,  after  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Skc.  5.  There  is  herebv  appropriated  out  of  the  "Factory  inspection  fund"  the 
earn  of  |25,000  or  so  muc^  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  necessity  for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution;  therefore,  this  act 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passi^. 

Approved  April  17,  1901. 

Payment  of  wages. 
[Page  199.) 

Section  1.  The  employees  of  the  operators  of  all  mannfoctories,  including  plate- 
glass  mannfectories,  operated  within  this  State  shall  be  regularly  paid  in  full  of  all 
wages  due  them  at  least  once  in  every  fifteen  days,  and  at  no  pay-day  shall  there  be 
withheld  from  the  earnings  of  any  employee  any  sum  to  exceed  the  amount  due  him 
for  his  labor  for  five  days  next  precedmg  any  such  pay-day.  Any  such  operator  who 
fails  to  pay  his  employees,  their  agents  or  assigns  or  anyone  duly  authorized  to  col- 
lect such  wages,  as  in  this  section  provided,  shall  become  immediately  liable  to  any 
such  employee,  his  agents  or  assigns  for  an  amount  double  the  sum  due  such  employee 
at  the  time  of  such  failure  to  pay  the  wages  due,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  this  State^  and  no  employee,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  right  accruing  to  him 
under  this  section  by  any  contract  he  may  make  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereoL 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Mine  reguhxtiom — Hours  of  labor. 
[Page  211.] 

Sbction  1.  Sections  8793  and  8794  of  chapter  133  of  article  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Missouri,  1899,  are  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  sections  enacted  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec.  8793.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  mining 
for  minerals,  coal  or  any  valuable  substance,  or  making  excavations  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  while  searching  for  minerals,  coal  or  any  valuable  substance,  to 
work  their  hands  or  employees  at  such  labor  or  industry  longer  than  eight  hours  in 
a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged  in  the  kind  of  labor  or  industry  aforesaid. 

Sbc.  8794.  Any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pre(^ing  section  shall  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  lees  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  March  23,  1901. 
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Mine  regulation*— Siffnalt — Routing — Empkyment  ofchildrtn. 

[Page  211.] 

Section  1.  Section  8811  of  article  2  of  chapter  133  of  the  Revised  Statntes  of  Mis- 
souri of  1899,  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  8811,  is 
enacted  in  lieu  of  the  same,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  8811.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  mine  operated  by  shaft  shall  use 
the  following  code  for  signaling  between  the  bottom  and  top  thereof,  to  wit: 

1  whistle  or  bell — Stop  when  in  motion,  hoist  when  not  in  motion. 

2  whistles  or  bells^Lower. 

3  whistles  or  bells — Hoist  mineral. 

4  w^Histles  or  bells — Men  on  ca^. 

5  whistles  or  bella — ^Tum  on  air. 

5  whistles  or  bells — Turn  off  air. 

6  whistles  or  bells — Turn  on  steam. 

6  whistles  or  bells — Turn  off  steam. 

7  whistles  or  bells — Mules  on. 

Said  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall  also  provide  safe  means  of  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing persons  in  a  cage  covered  with  boiler  iron,  so  as  to  keep  safe  as  far  as  possible, 
persons  descending  into  and  ascending  out  of  said  shaft;  ana  sach  cage  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  guides  to  conduct  it  on  slides  through  such  shaft,  with  a  sufficient  break 
on  every  drum  to  prevent  accident  in  case  of  the  giving  out  or  breaking  of  machin- 
ery; and  such  cage  shall  be  furnished  with  spring  catches,  intended  and  provided, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  cable  breaking  or  the  loosening  or 
disconnecting  of  the  machinery;  no  props  or  rails  shall  be  lowered  in  a  cage  while 
the  men  are  descending  into  or  ascending  out  of  said  mine:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  relation  to  covering  cages  with  boiler  iron  shall  not  apply 
to  coal  mines  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  where  the  coal  is  raised  by  horse 
power.  No  male  person  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein,  nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  aliowed  to  work  in  any  mine.  Any 
party  or  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performetl 
by  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same,  subject,  however,  to 
the  limitations  as  provided  by  section  8816  of  this  i^cle. 

Approved  March  22,  1901. 

iRne  regulationt — Iniipection  of  mine*. 
[Page  212.] 

Section  1.  Section  8818  of  article  2  of  chapter  133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Mis- 
souri of  1899,  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  8818,  is 
enacted  in  lieu  of  the  same  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  8818.  The  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  see  that  every  necessary 
precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen  employed  in  any 
of  the  mines  in  the  State,  that  tlie  provisions  ana  requirements  provided  for  in  this 
article  be  faithfully  obser\'ed  and  obeyed,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  enforced. 
They  shall  also  collect  and  tabulate  in  their  report,  to  be  made  to  the  governor  on 
the  15th  day  of  April  of  each  year,  the  extent  of  the  workable  mining  lands  in  the 
State  by  counties;  also,  the  manner  of  mining,  whether  by  shaft,  slope,  drift  or  other- 
wise, the  number  of  mines  in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed  therein,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  amount  and  value  of  all  mine  products.  And  in 
order  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  faithfully  enforced,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  mine  owner,  operator  or  lessee  doing  business  of  a  mining  nature,  embrac- 
ing lead,  zinc,  coal,  copper,  iron  or  other  minerals  within  this  State,  to  report  to  the 
inspectors  within  20  days  following  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  year,  the  name  of 
the  person,  firm,  corporation  or  company  doing  a  mining  business,  where  the  mines 
are  located,  the  number  of  acres  own«i  or  leased  of  minable  lands,  the  capital  invested 
in  lands  and  plant,  the  number  of  shafts,  drifts,  slopes  or  open  cuts  operated,  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  average  wages  paid  employees,  the 
amount  of  mineral  produced,  the  average  price  received  for  said  products  and  idl 
such  other  information  pertuning  to  mining  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspectors; 
coal  mine  operators  reporting  to  the  coal  mine  inspector  and  the  operators  of  all  other 
mines  to  the  inspector  of  le«l,  zinc  and  other  mines  upon  blanks  which  the  inspec- 
tors are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  for  such  purpose;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
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every  mine  owner  or  operator  doing  a  mining  busineas  in  this  State,  who  sells  or  dis- 
poees  of  such  mining  property  to  another  person^  firm,  company  or  corporation,  to 
famish  to  the  purchaser  or  purcliasers  thereof,  a  certified  statement  of  the  amount 
and  valueof  all  mine  products,  the  average  number  of  men  employed  and  theaverage 
wages  paid,  for  that  portion  of  the  calendar  year  that  such  raining  property  has  been 
operated;  and  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  shall  i)re8er\'e  and  incorporate  the  same 
in  the  annual  report  required  under  this  act;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  all  operators 
to  require  of  their  sublessees  a  monthly  statement  of  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  each  month  and  the  average  wages  paid  them,  that  correct  accounting 
may  oe  made  of  the  same  in  the  annual  report  required;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  <n 
all  permins,  companies  or  corporations  opening  up  new  mines  or  mining  property  to 
promptly  report  the  same  to  the  inspector. 

Sbc.  2.  When  any  owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  mine  within  this  State  shall 
fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  article,  such  offender 
shall  be  deemol  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convictioq  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  leas  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each  ofiense,  and  the  State  mine  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  certify  such  failure 
or  refusal  to  the  coimty  prosecuting  attorney,  in  which  county  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  such  offender  or  offenders. 

Approved  March  27,  1901. 

Mine  regulatUmt — Explosives. 
[Page  214.] 

SwnoN  1.  Sections  iJ826  and  8827,  article  2  of  chapter  13.3  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1899,  entitled  "Safety  and  inspection  of  mines,"  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections  enacted  in  lieu  thereof,  which  said  sections  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8826.  All  owners,  agents  or  operators  of  coal,  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  copper  mines, 
and  of  granite,  stone  and  other  quarries,  shall  require  all  miners  or  other  persons 
employed  in  and  about  said  mines  or  quarries,  using  gun  and  blasting  powder,  giant 
powder,  dynamite  or  other  explosives,  to  have  and  keep  a  strong  lx»x  in  which  all 
surplus  explosives  for  use  in  said  mines  or  quarries  shall  be  kept,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  is  necessary  for  immediate  use.  These  lx)xes  shall  be  kept  locked  and  not 
opened  unless  it  be  to  put  in  or  take  out  said  explosives  or  some  part  thereof;  nor 
shall  these  strong  boxes  be  kept  nearer  than  one  hundred  feet  to  the  place  of  blasting. 
And  in  all  said  mines  and  quarries  shot  firers  or  blasters  shall  be  employed  to  fire  all 
shots  after  the  employees  and  other  persons  have  retire<l  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
vicinity  of  said  blast  or  blasts;  and  after  said  blasts  have  been  fired,  said  shot  firer 
or  blaster  shall  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  holes  charged,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  same  have  been  discharged  or  missed,  and  shall  designate  in  some  way 
the  holes  missed  or  undischarged  and  report  the  same  to  all  employees  working  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  blast  or  blasts. 

Sac.  8826a.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association  eneajjed  in  the  sinking  of  a  well 
or  a  shaft,  whether  as  owner,  agent  or  employee,  in  whit'h  it  is  necessary  to  use  blast- 
ing powder,  dynamite  or  other  explosives,  and  where  hoisting  apparatus  of  any  kind 
is  used,  shall  provide  and  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  an  electric  battery  and  fuses  for 
firing  all  shots  of  explosive  in  the  shaft,  and  said  shots  shall  be  fired  by  the  battery 
while  placed  above  ground  and  connected  to  the  shots  by  means  of  copper  wire  or 
other  suitable  conductor;  and  no  owner,  agent  or  employee  engaged  in  sinking  a  well 
or  a  shaft  or  operating  any  mine  shall  use  caps  and  fuse  or  any  other  method  of 
exploding  shots  than  that  above  specified:  Provided,  li/owever.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  to  lead  and  zinc  mines  iii  which  are 
employed  lees  than  ten  men  under  ground  on  any  shift,  nor  to  any  one  engaged  in 
private  enterprises  other  than  mining. 

Sbc.  8827.  Penalty.— Any  agent,  owner  or  operator  of  any  coal,  lead,  zinc,  iron  or 
copper  mines,  and  of  granite,  stone  and  other  quarries  in  this  State  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  l)e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
for  each  oSense  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two 
hnndred  dollars. 

Approved  March  27, 1901. 
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Mine  reffulations — Qualificatiovs  of  minen. 
(Page  215.] 

Section  1.  Section  8828,  chapter  133,  article  2  of  the  Reviaed  Statntee  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  section  enacted  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec.  8828.  Any  person  desiring  to  perform  the  work  of  a  coal  miner  and  for  him- 
self to  conduct  room,  entry  or  other  underground  mining  in  coal  mines  of  this  State, 
shall,  before  being  permitted  to  engage  in  such  work,  produce  evidence  of  a  satisfac- 
fory  nature  that  he  has  for  one  (successive)  year(s)  worked  in  coal  mines  with  or  as 
a  practical  miner;  such  applicant  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions to  the  coal  mine  inspector,  or  to  the  person  designated  by  said  inspector  to  pass 
upon  the  competency  of  such  applicant,  and  until  said  applicant  shall  have  fully 
satisfied  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  the  party  designated  by  the  said  inspector  at  the 
mine,  wherein  such  employment  is  sought  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  as  above 
mentioned,  he  shall  not  he  permitted  to  mine  coal  unless  associated  with  a  practical 
miner  for  such  length  of  time  as  will  qualify  said  applicant  to  safely  for  himself  and 
others  perform  underground  work,  and  any  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine 
in  this  State  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  sixty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  Proceedijigs 
to  be  instituted  in  any  courts  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Approved  March  12,  1901. 

Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc. 
[Page  219.] 

SficnoN  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  proprietor,  lessee,  or  keeper  of  everv 
hotel,  boarding  and  lodging  house,  8<'hool  house,  opera  house,  theatre,  music  halt, 
factory,  office  Building  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  every  building  therein  where 
people  congregate  or  which  is  used  as  a  business  place,  or  for  public  or  private  assem- 
blage which  has  a  height  of  three  or  more  stories  to  provide  said  structure  with  fire 
escapes  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  by  staircases  located  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building.  The  fire  escapes  shall  commence  at  the  sill  of  the  second  story 
window  and  run  tnree  feet  above  the  upper  window  sill  of  the  upper  storv  with  an 
iron  ladder  from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  and  when  stopped  off  at  the  second 
story  they  shall  be  provided  with  an  automatic  drop  stair  from  the  second  story  to 
the  ground,  to  be  held  up  by  a  weight  and  wire  cable  when  not  in  use.  School  build- 
ings, opera  houses,  theatres  and  church  buildings,  also  hospitals,  blind  and  lunatic 
asylums  and  seminaries  shall  each  have  a  fire  escape  built  solid  to  the  ground  and  at 
the  bottom  enclosed  with  heavy  wire  or  elevator  enclosure  up  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
with  a  wire  or  iron  door  with  knobs  on  the  inside  so  that  it  can  not  be  opened  from 
the  outside.  In  no  case  shall  a  fire  escape  run  past  a  window  where  it  is  practicable 
to  avoid  it.  All  fire  escapes  required  by  this  act  must  be  of  the  kind  known  as  sta- 
tionary fire  escapea.  All  buildings  heretofore  erected  shall  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  No  ladder  fire  escape  shall  hereafter  be  used,  and  the  fire  escapes  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  a  stair  fire  escape,  built  on  an  angle  of  not  more  than  fifty-five 
degrees,  with  proper  risers  and  treads  and  shall  Ije  constructed  so  as  to  be  placed  on 
a  blank  wall,  where  practicable,  with  balconies  to  reach  the  opening  doors  or  win- 
dows, as  the  case  may  be,  and  with  one  or  more  landings  in  eacn  story  and  enclosed 
on  the  sides  with  wire  bank  rail  running  three  feet  on  the  same  angle  as  the  stairs. 

Sec.  3.  All  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, hotels,  dormitories,  schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums,  shall  have  at 
least  one  fire  escape  for  every  twenty  to  fifty  persons  for  whom  working,  sleeping  or 
living  accommodations  are  provided  above  the  second  story,  and  all  public  mills 
which  provide  seating  room  above  the  first  or  ground  story  shall  have  such  a  number 
of  fire  escapesas  shall  constitute  one  fire  escape  for  every  hundred  persons,  calculated 
on  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall. 

8bc._4.  AllDuitdings  hereafter  erected  in  this  State  which  shall  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  shall,  upon  or  before  their  completion,  be  provided  with  fire 
escapes  of  the  kind  and  number  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  law,  and  any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
such  building,  puuiabable  as  provided  in  section  five. 
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8bc.  6.  The  owner,  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of  a  building  which,  under  the 
terms  of  this  act,  is  required  to  have  one  or  more  fire  escapes,  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  this  law  takes  effect  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  doUats,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  or  city  jail  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  each  day  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  all  prosecuting  attorneys  in  this  State  to  institute  and  prosecute 
infractions  of  this  law.  Whenever  it  shaft  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  or  commi^ioner  of  public  buildings  in  any  city  or  the  sheriff  in  any 
county  that  any  violation  of  this  act  has  occurred,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Apptcved  March  27, 1901. 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  roadt. 
[Page  243.] 

Sbction  9696v.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  road  overseer  to  require  of  each  laborer 
a  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  to  require  him  to  do  eight  hours  actual  service 
each  day. 

Sec.  9696z.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  26, 1901. 

NEBKASKA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapteb  21. — Examination,  licenaing,  etc.,  of  plumbers. 

Sectton  1.  In  all  cities  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  having  a  population  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  (50,000)  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  a  board  for  the  examination  of 
plumbers,  of  four  (4)  members,  consisting  of  one  member  to  be  known  as  the  chief 
health  oflScer  of  the  city,  and  one.member  to  be  known  as  the  plumbing  inspector  of 
the  city,  one  (1)  journeymen  plumbers,  and  one  master  plumber,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  city,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council, 
the  health  officer  and  plumbing  inspector  to  hold  their  office  during  the  term  of  office 
of  the  mayor,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city,  and  the  inspector, 

Cmeymen,  and  master  plumber,  shall  be  licensed  plumbers.  All  vacancies  in  said 
rd  may  be  filled  by  the  mayor  and  council  as  above.  The  chief  health  officer  and 
plumbing  inspector,  if  such  office  exist  in  such  cities,  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation;  and  any  of  said  board  may  be  removed  from  office  for  cause,  by  the 
district  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  city  is  situated,  and  each  of  the  board  shall 

?':ve  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  conditioned  according  to  law. 
he  term  of  office  of  the  journeymen  and  master  plumber  shall  be  for  one  (1)  and  two 
(2)  years  respectively,  to  be  determined  by  the  mayor  at  the  time  of  appointing  them. 

Sec  2.  The  persons  who  compose  the  first  plumbing  board  under  this  act,  shall, 
within  the  10  days  after  their  appointments,  meet  in  their  respective  city  building  or 
place  designated  by  the  city  council,  and  organized  by  the  selection  of  one  of  their 
number  as  chairman,  and  the  plumbing  inspector  shall  be  the  secretary  of  said  board. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  full,  true  and  correct  minutes  and  records 
of  all  licenses  issued  by  it,  together  with  their  kinds  and  dates,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  issued,  in  books  to  be  provided  by  such  city,  for  that  purpose,  which 
books  and  records  shall  be,  in  all  business  hours,  open  for  free  inspection  by  allpersons. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  shall  have  power,  and  tit]  shall  be  its  duty,  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  ordinances  of  the 
city,  for  the  sanitary  construction,  alteration  and  inspection  of  plumbing  and  sewage 
connections  and  drains  placed  in,  or  in  connection  with,  any  and  every  building  m 
such  city,  in  which  it  will  prescribe  the  kind  and  size  of  materials  to  be  used  in  such 
plumbing,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  work  shall  be  done,  which  rules  and  regu- 
uttions,  except  such  as  are  adopted  for  its  own  convenience  only^  shall  be  approved 
by  ordinance  by  the  mayor  and  eouncil  of  such  city,  and  the  said  board  shall  have 
toe  power  to  anaend  or  repeal  its  said  rules  and  regulations,  subject,  except  as  relate 
to  its  own  convenience  only,  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  council  of  such  city. 
The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  owner  or  contractor  to  first  submit  the 
plana  and  apedficationB  for  plumbing  that  is  to  be  placed  ia  any  building  or  adjoining 
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premises  to  be  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  said  board  before  they  shall  be 
mstalled  in  such  building  or  premises. 

Skc.  4.  The  board  shall  fix  stated  times  and  places  of  meeting,  which  times  shall 
not  be  less  than  once  in  every  two  weeks,  and  may  be  held  oftener  upon  written  call 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  board  shall  adopt  rules  for  the  examination, 
at  such  times  and  places,  of  all  persons  who  desire  a  license  to  work  at  the  oonstmc- 
tion  or  repairing  of  plumbing,  within  the  said  city. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  not  already  licensed  as  herein  provided,  desiring  to  do  any 
plumbing,  or  to  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  m  any  such  city,  shall  make 
written  application  to  the  said  board  for  examination  for  a  license,  which  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and 
said  board  shall  examine  said  applicant  as  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing, 
house  drainage,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  which  examination  shall  be  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical,  and  if  the  applicant  has  shown  himself  competent,  the  plumbing 
board  shall  cause  its  chairman  and  secretfuy  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  applicant 
a  license  authorizing  him  to  do  plumbing  in  such  city. 

Sbc.  6.  All  original  licenses  may  be  renewed,  and  all  renewal  licenses  may  be 
renewed,  by  the  board,  at  the  dates  of  their  expiration.  Such  renewal  licenses  shall 
be  granted,  without  a  reexamination,  upon  the  written  application  of  the  licensee 
filed  with  the  board  and  showing  that  his  purposes  and  conaition  remain  unchanged, 
unless  it  is  made  to  appear  by  affidavit  before  the  board  that  the  applicant  is  no  longer 
competent,  or  entitlea  to  such  renewal  license,  in  which  event  the  renewal  license 
shall  not  be  granted  until  the  applicant  has  undergone  the  examination  hereinbefore 
required. 

Sbc.  7.  All  original  and  renewal  licenses  shall  be  good  for  one  year  from  their 
dates,  provided  that  any  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  board  at  any  time  upon  a 
hearing  upon  sufficient  written,  sworn  charges  filed  with  the  board  showmg  the  holder 
of  the  license  to  be  then  incompetent  or  guilty  of  a  willful  breach  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  requirements  of  the  lx)ard,  or  of  the  laws  or  ordinances  relating  thereto, 
or  of  other  causes  sufficient  for  the  revoking  of  his  license,  of  which  chaiges  and  hear- 
ing the  holder  of  such  license  shall  have  written  notice. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  do  any  plumbing  in  any  such  city  of 
this  State,  unless  he  holds  a  proper  license. 

Sec.  9.  The  fee  for  the  original  license  of  a  journeyman  plumber  shall  be  $1.  All 
renewal  fees  shall  be  fifty  cents.  All  license  fees  shall  be  paid,  prior  to  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  the  license,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  within  the  city,  for 
which  the  license  was  issued,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  therein. 

Sec.  10.  The  city  plumbing  inspector  shall  inspect  all  plumbing  work  in  process  of 
construction,  alteration  or  repair,  within  his  respective  jurisdiction,  and  for  which  a 
permit  either  has  or  has  not  been  granted,  and  shall  report  to  said  board  all  violations 
of  any  law,  or  ordinance,  or  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  board,  in  connection  with  the 
plumbing  work  being  done,  and  also  shall  perform  such  other  appropriate  duties  as 
may  be  required  of  nim  by  said  board.  It  necessary,  the  mayor  of  the  respective 
cities,  by  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall  employ  one  or  more  assistant  inspectors  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector,  who  shall  be  practical  licensed 
plumbers. 

Sec.  11.  The  inspector  shall  be  required  to  stop  any  defective  plumbing  work,  not 
being  done  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  therefor 
of  the  board,  and  the  plumbing  board  shall  have  the  power  to  cause  such  defective 
or  insufficient  plumbing  to  be  torn  out  and  removed,  if,  after  notice  to  the  owner  or 
plumber  doing  the  work,  the  board  shall  find  the  work  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be 
really  defective  and  insufficient. 

.  Sec.  12.  The  appointment  of  the  board  shall  be  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  made  annually,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  city 
council,  in  August  of  each  year,  except  as  provided  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act 
And  where  such  city  has  a  chief  health  officer  and  plumbing  inspector,  they  shall 
act  as  member  of  such  board  ex-officio,  and  shall  receive  no  extra  compensation;  and 
where  there  are  no  such  officers  in  such  city,  then  on  being  appointed,  they  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  (1,600)  dollars  each,  for  chief  health  officer  and 
plumbing  inspector. 

Sbc.  13.  The  assistant  inspectors  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  (1,200) 
dollars  each.  The  members  of  the  board,  not  ex-officio  members,  shall  be  paid  five 
(5)  dollars  for  each  full  days  service,  actually  employed.  No  meeting  of  the  said 
board  shall  at  any  time  be  held,  except  on  call  of  the  chief  health  officer,  and  no 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  ($200).  All 
salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  city,  where  the  board  is  located, 
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the  same  as  other  city  offices  are  paid,  and  vouchers  for  the  same  shall  be  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  board,  to  the  city  council. 

Sbc.  14.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  lawful  ordi- 
nances, or  rules  and  regulations,  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  gniltv  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shaU  be  fined  not  exceeding  $50  nor  less  than  $5  for  eacn  and 
every  violation  thereof;  and  if  such  persons  hold  a  plumber's  license  he  shall  forfeit 
the  same  and  it  shall  be  void,  and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  another  plumber's 
license  for  the  space  of  one  year  after  sach  forfeiture  is  declared  against  him  by 
the  board. 

Sbc.  15.  All  laws  and  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  this  State,  in  so  far  as  any  of  their 
provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  provisionB  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  hereby  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  16.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  pass^e. 

Approved  March  29,  1901. 

Chapter  48. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barben. 

Sbction  1.  Chapter  53  of  the  Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  1899,  being 
"An  act  to  establish  a  State  barbers  examining  board,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  bar- 
bering  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  providing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provi- 
sionB of  this  act,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  30,  1901. 

Chaptbr  51. — Industrial  School. 

Sbction  1.  Chapter  75  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  shall  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  That  the  "State  industrial  school"  for  juvenile offerders,  now  located 
near  Kearney,  in  the  County  of  Buffalo,  is  hereby  recognized  and  continued  as  a 
school  for  the  retention,  education,  discipline,  inaustrial  training,  and  reformation 
of  male  juvenile  offenders. 

Sec.  3.  (Instruction.)  The  boys  committed  to  the  school  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  morality  and  in  such  useful  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  taiight  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  They  shall  also  l>e  instructed  m  the  principles  of 
the  mechanical  arts  and  such  practical  trades  as  are  best  suited  to  their  age,  strength, 
and  capacity,  and  best  adapted  to  secure  them  a  liveUhood  after  leaving  the  school. 

Abticlb  II. 

Section  1.  The  girl's  industrial  school  for  juvenile  delinquents,  now  located  near 
Geneva,  in  the  county  of  Fillmore,  is  hereby  recognized  and  continued  as  a  school  for 
the  retention,  education,  discipline,  industrial  training,  and  reformation  of  female 
juvenile  delinquents. 

Sbc.  2.  (Instruction.)  The  girls  committed  to  the  school  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  morality,  self-government,  domestic  duties  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  board  may  further 
provide  for  instruction  in  such  light,  practical  industries  as  may  be  best  suited  for 
their  age,  sex  and  capacity. 

Approved  March  29, 1901. 

mrW  JEBSET. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chafteb  74. — AUachmenlg — Exemption  from  execution. 

Section  36.  Household  goods  and  fumitore  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred 
dollars  of  a  debtor  having  a  family  residing  in  this  State,  and  against  whom  an  attach- 
ment has  issued,  are  reserved  and  exempted  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  shall  not 
be  attached,  except  for  a  debt  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  same. 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 
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MOBTH  CABOUNA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chaftxb  25. — Legal  hoUday — Labor  day. 

Sbction  1.  Chapter  410  of  the'Public  Laws  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  2.  Section  3784  of  the  code  [is]  amended  by  inserting  at  tne  end  of  line  four 
of  said  section  the  following  words:  "And  the  first  Monday  in  September." 
Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  m  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  23d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1901. 

Chaptkb  682. — Emptotftnent  of  labor — Previotu  eontracL 

SscnoM  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  knowingly  hire,  employ, 
harbor  or  detain  in  his  own  service  any  servant,  employee,  or  wa^  nand  of  any  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  have  contracted  in  writing,  or  orally,  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time  to  serve  his  employer,  and  who  shall  have  left  the  service  of  his 
employer,  in  violation  of  his  contract,  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  shall  be  civilly  liable  in  damages  to  the  party  so  aMrieved. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  following  counties:  Beaufort,  Edgecombe,  Per- 
son and  Pitt,  Washington  and  Warren,  Vance,  Fender,  Halifax,  Guilford,  Granville, 
Hertford  and  CaawelL 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  14th  day  of  Mareh,  A.  D.  1901. 

Chaftbr  743. — ProlectUm  of  street  railway  employee* — VestibtUe  frontt. 

Section  1.  All  city  and  street  passenger  railway  companies  be  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  use  vestibule  fronts,  of  frontage  not  less  than  four  feet,  on  all  passenger 
cars  run,  manipulated  or  transported  by  them  on  their  lines  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  of  November  and  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March  of  each  year:  Provided,  That  said  companies  shall  not  be  reqmred  to  close  the 
sides  of  said  vestibules:  And  provided  further,  That  said  companies  may  use  cars  with- 
out vestibule  fronts  in  cases  of  temporary  emergency  in  suitable  weather,  not  to 
exceed  four  days  in  any  one  month  within  the  period  herein  prescribed  for  use  of 
vestibule  fronts.  Any  city  and  street  railway  comiiany  refusing  or  failing  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  day.  The  North  Carolina  corpo- 
ration commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  such  cases  as  in  their  judgment  the  enforcement  of  this  section  is 
unnecessary. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  th6  first  day  of  April,  1901. 

Ratified  this  the  15th  day  of  Mareh,  A.  D.  1901. 
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No.  41.  WASHINGTON.  July,  1902. 

LABOB  CONSITIOHS  IN  CTTBA. 

BT   VICTOR   S.  CLARK,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  about  44,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  3  per 
cent,  or  1,320  square  miles,  was  under  cultivation  in  1899.  Though 
this  amount  has  since  been  increased,  the  new  plowings  are  not 
more  than  one-third  the  previous  total,  so  that  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate not  more  than  4  acres  out  of  every  100  ai'e  tilled  in  Cuba  at 
the  present  day.  *  In  1899  nearly  one-half  of  the  cultivated  land  was 
in  cane.  According  to  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  January,  1902,  there  are  about  500  square  miles  of  cane 
land  productive  this  year.  This  is  the  actual  crop  acreage,  without 
allowing  for  lands  occupied  by  buildings,  roads,  and  tire  lanes,  all  of 
which  are  probably  included  in  the  census  statistics.  Adding  50  per 
cent  to  the  productive  cane  areji  to  make  up  for  this  margin  and  for 
land  planted  but  not  producing,  for  the  estimate  of  acreage  in  the 
testimony  mentioned  is  based  upon  the  sugar  crop  of  the  island  for 
the  present  campaign,  the  nominal  cane  area  is  about  750  square  miles. 
Assuming  this  to  be  47.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  land  of  Cuba, 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1899,  slightly  over  1,500  square  miles,  or 
less  than  3i  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  island,  is  used  directly 
for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
extension  of  cane  culture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  other 
crops  since  1899.  ITour  per  cent  of  the  area  is  therefore  an  over 
rather  than  an  under  estimate  of  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  Cuba 
in  1902. 

Yet  agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  island,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  suitable  for  cultivation  than  in  almost  any 
American  State.     With  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and  unused  lands 
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and  profitable  crops,  the  capital  and  labor  of  Cuba  have  been  best 
employed  and  compensated  in  tilling  her  fields.  Only  those  manufac- 
tures depending  directly  upon  her  two  great  agricultural  products, 
sugar  and  tobacco,  have  been  developed  sufiiciently  to  supply  more 
than  local  demands.  In  1899  there  were  207  sugar  mills  and  218 
tobacco  factories  in  Cuba  producing  for  export.  Mining  is  largely 
confined  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  island, 
where  6  iron  and  G  manganese  mines  are  worked,  and  where  for- 
merly copper  was  produced.  Some  asphalt  is  also  being  obtained  in 
Habana  province  from  a  mine  which  has  been  opened  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  There  are  a  few  tracts  of  forest  of  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  the  swamps  along  the  southern  coast.  The  most 
valuable  timbers  are  mahogany,  which  is  exported  in  the  hewn  log, 
and  cedar,  which  is  both  exported  and  used  for  domestic  const'rut^tioa 
and  the  ijianufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  There  are  some  14  sawmills 
in  the  island  sawing  native  timber  and  imported  pines.  The  forest 
resources  of  Cuba,  however,  are  not  considerable  enough  to  afford 
a  permanent  source  of  employment  for  a  large  element  of  her  popu- 
lation. Grazing  has  always  been  an  important  industry.  Historic- 
ally it  antedates  crop  raising  of  any  kind ;  but  where  railways  or 
other  means  of  communication  have  been  developed  it  has  become 
subordinate  to  sugar  and  tobacco  planting.  It  still  remains  predomi- 
nant in  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  in  Puerto  Principe  and  the 
eastern  zone  of  Santa  Clara.  This  industry  suffered  more  than  any 
other  at  the  time  of  the  last  insurrection,  for  the  cattle  were  driven 
off  by  insurgents  and  Spaniards  alike  to  prevent  their  being  used  as  a 
food  supply  by  their  opponents.  In  1899  there  were  but  850,000 
head  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  Cuba,  but  cattle  have  been  imported 
to  the  value  of  $9,000,000  a  j'ear  since  then  and  the  ranges  are  rapidly 
being  restocked.  There  are  13  hide-curing  establishments  and  42 
tanneries  in  Cuba,  but  from  lack  of  skill,  the  use  of  inferior  materials, 
and  perhaps  for  climatic  reasons,  only  coarser  grades  of  leather  are 
successfully  produced.  The  food  fisheries,  both  coast  and  deep  sea, 
merely  supply  the  local  market.  The  sponge  fisheries  are  more 
important,  their  annual  pi'oduct  being  valued  at  $400,0(X>;  but  they 
have  declined  through  disregard  of  the  closed  sea.son  and  other  meas- 
ures intended  to  maintain  the  supply.  The  military  government  has 
recently  enforced  regulations  intended  to  reestablish  this  industry. 

Cuba  has  no  merchant  marine,  except  some  25  coasting  steamers 
and  larger  schooners  employed  entirely  in  local  traffic.  The  combined 
mileage  of  her  public  railways,  including  the  main  line  of  the  Cuban 
Central,  which  is  practically  completed,  is  about  1,600  miles.  There 
are  in  addition  about  900  miles  of  narrow-gauge  plantation  and  mining 
railroads  which  are  not  open  to  general  traffic.  Two  electric  lines  are 
in  operation  in  the  island. 
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What  manufacturing  exists  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  local  mar- 
kets is  largely  centered  at  Habana,  partly  because  that  city  is  the 
principal  distributing  point  as  well  as  the  principal  consvuning  market 
of  Cuba,  and  partly  because  it  is  where  labor  is  most  congested  and 
where  the  largest  number  of  Spaniards,  manj-  of  whom  are  skilled 
workmen,  is  to  be  found.  Not  only  does  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Cuba  reside  in  Habana,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
one-sixth  is  probably  fully  one-third  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
island.  The  local  manufactures  include  67  rum  distilleries  and  liqueur 
factories,  33  soda-water  factories,  4  breweries,  10  foundries,  27  cigar 
box  and  box  factories,  9  cooper  shops,  8  trunk  factories,  1  cement  and 
4  tile  factories,  10  match  factories,  4  gas  works,  4  electric-light  works, 
1  printing-ink  factory,  1  oil  refineiy,  12  sugar  refineries,  1  paper  mill, 
7  flour  mills,  27  chocolate  factories,  8  candle  and  soap  factories,  18 
canneries,  11  ice  factories,  2  rope  and  cordage  factories,  2  shoe  facto- 
ries, 10  lithographers'  works,  basides  a  number  of  minor  industries  and 
small  establishments  not  using  power  machinery. 

Cuba  is  therefore  entirely  dependent  upon  the  products  of  her  fields 
for  her  economic  prosperity.  She  does  not  carry  and  exchange  mer- 
chandise for  other  countries,  nor  does  she  manufacture  except  to  sup- 
ply certain  special  and  local  demands  or  to  place  her  crops  most  easily 
and  economically  upon  the  market.  These  conditions  determine  the 
character  of  her  industrial  life.  Her  highly  skilled  workmen  have 
mostly  come  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  labor  question  has  not 
assumed  a  social  aspect.  It  has  simply  been  a  problem  of  supply  and 
demand  of  field  hands.  There  is  little  special  skill,  little  organization, 
little  class  spirit  among  her  working  people.  A  tinge  of  paternalism, 
prolonged  in  Cuba  by  the  late  continuance  of  slavery  and  the  Spanish 
tendencj'  to  organize  commercial  enterprises  upon  a  domestic  basis, 
pervades  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  Even  in  urban 
centers  the  industrial  characteristics  of  an  agricultural  community 
prevail. 

HISTORY. 

U^OB  STTFPLT. 

While  the  labor  question  has  not  the  same  social  importance  in 
Cuba  that  it  has  in  countries  where  industry  is  more  highly  developed, 
it  has  played  a  weighty  part  in  the  history  of  the  island.  The  political 
problem  Spain  failed  to  solve  in  Cuba  was  intimately  connected  with 
an  economic  problem,  and  this  in  turn  depended  upon  social  and 
industrial  conditions  closely  connected  with  the  labor  question. 
Emancipation  was  a  motive  in  the  ten-years'  war,  and  exiled  labor, 
disciplined  by  association  with  organized  labor  in  the  States,  financed 
the  second  insurrection.  The  first  aspect  of  this  question  presented 
in  Cuba,  however,  was  one  of  labor  supply. 
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It  is  not  necessar}'^  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Indian  popula- 
tion was  exterminated  by  forced  labor  in  the  mines  and  on  the  early 
plantations.  So  long  as  Spain  retained  her  South  American  possessions 
Cuba  was  comparatively  neglected,  and  stock  raising  was  a  princifnl 
industry.  Even  so  late  as  1857  special  decrees  were  issued  by  the 
governor  of  the  island  to  prohibit  horse  breeders  and  cattlemen  from 
enforcing  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  trespass  for  pastui-age  upon 
the  private  holdings  of  cultivators.  Under  such  conditions  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  supply  was  not  so  pressing  as  it  l)ecame  when  agriculture 
superseded  grazing.  Although  Negroes  were  imported  early,  the 
white  population  was  in  the  majority  until  1774,  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies after  the  first  settlement  of  the  island.  At  the  same  date  about 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaves.  With  the  freer  trade  rela- 
tions which  Spain  from  time  to  time  granted  Cuba  early  in  the  la.st 
century,  the  possibility  of  profitable  agriculture  increased.  This 
occasioned  a  new  demand  for  field  laborere,  which  was  largely  supplied 
by  the  slave  tiude.  By  a  treaty  with  England  Spain  agreed  to  abolish 
this  traffic  in  1820,  and  as  this  was  not  effective  a  subsequent  treaty  to 
the  same  end  was  signed  by  the  same  Governments  in  1835.  However, 
though  the  Madiid  authorities  seem  to  have  made  sincere  effoi"ts  from 
this  date  on  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  and  gradually  to 
abolish  slavery  in  Cuba,  the  keen  demand  for  laborers  and  the  corrupt 
provincial  administration  rendered  a  large  conti-aband  traffic  possible. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  slaves  were  imported 
into  Cuba  duiing  the  hundred  years  ending  with  1880,  the  date  when 
slavery  was  finally  abolished.  The  Negroes  of  Cuba  exceeded  the 
whites  in  number  from  1817  until  1841,  when  the  effect  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  Iwcame  apparent  in  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
i-atio  of  the  black  to  the  white  and  mulatto  population.  There  was  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  island  until  1861, 
when  they  numbered  603,046  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,396,530. 
They  numbered  505,433,  and  constituted  slightly  more  than  32  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Cuba  in  1899,  according  to  the  census 
made  by  the  War  Department. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Cubans  of  pure  Negro  blood  is  due 
principally  to  two  causes.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  among 
the  slaves  imported  was  as  two  to  one.  The  lack  of  a  strong  race 
prejudice,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  body  of  alien  soldiers  for  a  long  period  has  favored  a  mixture 
of  blood.  While  Cuba  was  being  occupied  by  a  large  military  force, 
the  Spanish  private  was  not  i-eceived  upon  terms  of  social  equality  by  the 
families  of  the  native  whites.  As  a  natural  consequence  he  associated 
mostly  with  mulattoes  and  Negroes  during  bis  sojourn  in  the  island. 
The  free  Negro  received  practically  the  same  political  and  social  con- 
sideration as  the  white  Cuban  from  the  Spanish  Government.  Slave 
and  master  and  black  and  white  fought  side  by  side  in  the  wars  for 
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independence.  All  these  causes  have  favored  the  gradual  fusion  of 
the  two  races. 

After  the  year  1847  there  existed  for  a  time  a  system  of  contract  or 
bound  labor,  which  supplemented  the  decreasing  slave  labor  of  Cuba. 
The  first  coolies  imported  under  this  law  were  Chinese.  The  con- 
tractor was  bound  bj'  treaty  to  pay  for  the  tenn  of  the  contract, 
which  was  eight  j'cars,  from  20  to  30  cents  {a)  a  day  wages,  besides  a 
stipulated  ration,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance.  In  1854 
a  royal  decree  was  issued  regulating  the  importation  of  contract  labor 
from  Spain,  China,  and  Yucatan.  Laborers  from  this  last  source 
proved  very  satisfactory,  but  the  Mexican  Government  interfered  to 
prevent  their  movement  to  Cuba.  There  were  many  abuses  under 
this  .system,  which  was  so  administered  as  to  amount  to  practical 
slavei-y,  especially  in  case  of  the  Chinese,  who  continued  to  constitute 
a  large  majority  of  the  laborers  imported  under  the.se  regulations. 
These  importations  ceased  in  1873.  The  total  number  of  bound 
laborers  who  entered  Cuba  during  the  twenty-six  years  this  institution 
continued  was  probably  less  than  150,000. 

Besides  the  coolies,  contraband  slaves  confiscated  from  captured 
.>jhive  vessels  were  temporarily  leased  by  the  authorities  to  private  par- 
ties until  fully  freed,  in  order  that  they  might  not  become  a  public 
charge.  These  numbered  but  2,101  in  1850,  and  at  no  time  constituted 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  laboring  population. 

The  process  of  emancipation  in  Cuba  was  gradual,  so  that  masters 
retained  a  partial  control  over  their  f reedmen  for  a  period  after  libera- 
tion. B}'  the  decree  of  May  8,  1880,  slaves  were  to  remain  under 
the  patronage  of  their  former  masters  for  five  j'eara.  During  this 
time  they  were  to  render  their  usual  services,  receiving  in'  return 
board,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  a  wage  of  from  $1  to  $3 
a  month,  according  to  age  and  ability.  They  might  redeem  this 
time  by  arrangement  with  their  masters.  The  latter  forfeited  rights 
of  patronage  by  neglecting  to  care  for  their  slaves.  After  five 
j'ears  one-third  of  the  slave  population  was  to  be  freed  by  lot  annu- 
ally. However,  within  four  years  after  the  date  of  this  decree,  or 
one  year  before  emancipation  by  lot  began,  40  per  cent  of  the  slaves 
of  the  island  had  been  fully  emancipated.     The  statistics  are  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  SLAVES  EMANCIPATED  IN  CUBA  FROM  1880  TO  1884. 


How  emancipated. 


Mniual  agreement. . . 

Ceding  pntronage 

Purchase  ol  services . 

Neglect  of  patron 

Other  cauacs 


Slaves  emancipated  in — 


1880-81.   '  1881-82.  '  1882-83.      1883-84. 


ib)  ,       8,476 

b)  ,       3,229 

6)  2,001 

b)  406 

6)  '   .  1,187 


6.954 
3,714 
3,841 
1,696 
1,813 


9,4.'>S 
3,925 
8,452 
1,764 
7,923 


Tot«i !       6,366'      10,249  1      17,418  I       28,617 

aThe  value  of  money  flucioaled  so  much  during  earlier  years  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  equivalent  In  American  currency, 
ft  Not  reported. 
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The  total  number  emancipated  to  June  30,  1884,  was  60,550,  and 
the  number  under  patronage  November  8,  1883,  was  99,566. 

Therefore,  until  less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  labor  of  Cuba  was 
broadly  divided  into  three  classes — slave,  contract,  and  free. 

A  brief  calculation  has  been  made  to  show  the  interchange  of  labor 
among  these  three  classes.  In  1899  about  40  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  was  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Though  this  is  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  than  in  the  United  States,  it  is  probably 
smaller  than  when  slavery  and  other  forms  of  forced  labor  existed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  690,577  persons  in  Cuba 
engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,396,530. 
This  would  make  the  proportion  of  workers  47  per  cent,  excluding 
soldiers  and  government  officials.  We  may  assume  this  as  the  avei-age 
of  the  employed  population  of  a  partially  developed  tropical  agricul- 
tural colonj'  like  Cuba  during  the  existence  of  slavery. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of  confiscated  contra- 
band slaves  to  private  parties,  a  money  compensation  was  paid  for 
boys  and  girls  over  8  yeare  of  age,  besides  maintenance.  We  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  slaves  above  this  age  were  cu.stomarily 
employed,  however  slight  their  contribution  to  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  people.  There  were  doubtless  some  supei-annuated  slaves.  But 
the  small  proportion  of  women  imported  rendered  the  number  of 
births  among  the  slave  population  below  the  normal,  and  most 
imported  slaves  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  These  two  factors,  reduc- 
ing the  percentage  of  those  below  working  age,  more  than  compensate 
for  those  too  old  for  labor  in  estimating  the  employed  slave  popula- 
tion. Seventy -seven  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  in  1899  were 
over  8  years  of  age.  We  may  reasonably  assume,  therefore,  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  slave  population  of  Cuba  were  engaged  in  active  labor. 

Chinese  coolies  impoiled  under  contiuct  are  to  Iks  reckoned  as  prac- 
tically all  employed  in  the  fields  and  in  domestic  service. 

Where  slavery  exists  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  the  free 
population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  will  be  less  than  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population  so  engaged  where  all  labor  is  voluntarj-; 
for  the  leisure  class,  which  remains  approximately  the  same  in  both 
instances,  will  constitute  a  considei"ably  larger  fraction  of  a  free  popu- 
lation where  30  per  cent  of  the  people  are  slaves  or  bound  servants 
than  of  a  total  population  where  all  have  equal  civil  status.  The  num- 
ber of  free  persons  in  the  following  table  is  determined  by  subtract- 
ing the  whole  number  of  coolies  in  Cuba  at  the  date  given,  plus  80 
per  cent  of  the  slave  population,  from  47  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, which  is  the  assumed  proportion  of  employed  people  in  the 
island  in  slavery  times. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBKR  OF  FREE,  CONTRACT,  AND  SLAVE  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  CUBA, 

1841,  1861,  AND  1877. 


1841. 

1861. 

1877. 

Class  ol  labor. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent. 

Free 

106,000 

22.2 

816,000 

35,000 

301,000 

48.5 

!i.4 

46.1 

611,000 
44,000 
160,000 

71.5 

6.1 

Slave 

369,000 

77.8 

22.4 

While  these  figures  are  only  approximate,  they  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  show  in.  a  broad  way  the  movement  of  labor  in  Cuba  from 
compulsory  to  voluntary  service.  The  relative  proportions  of  free 
and  slave  labor  were  about  reversed  in  thirty-six  years.  When  the 
next  census  was  taken,  in  1887,  all  labor  was  classified  as  free. 

There  were  evidently  many  free  field  hands,  who  were  probably  in 
some  instances  native  whites,  employed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  for  in  the  firat  annual  reix>rt  of  the  Economic 
Society,  in  the  year  1793,  we  find  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  section 
of  agriculture  of  that  organization  was  considering  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  arbitrating  the  many  disputes  arising  between  plantation  owners 
ai.d  managei-s  and  their  agricultural  laborers.  At  that  time  grazing 
was  an  important  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  most  of  the 
heitlers  have  always  been  whites.  Comparatively  few  Negroes  are 
found  in  the  grazing  sections  of  the  island  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  Cuba 
performed  by  white  people  decreased  rapidly  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  importation  of  slaves  when  the  sugar 
crop  became  profitable  drove  most  of  the  whites  out  of  field  sei"vice  for 
a  time,  and  also  from  other  manual  occupations.  During  the  early 
decades  of  that  century  vagrancj'  greatly  increased  in  Cuba  and  became 
a  problem  requiring  the  serious  consideration  of  public  authorities.  In 
a  memorial  upon  this  subject,  presented  to  the  Economic  Society  in 
1839,  the  complaint  is  made  that  agriculture  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  slave.s  and  that  the  Negroes  have  monopolized  many  of  the  mechanic 
trades,  so  that  most  manual  occupations  have  become  dishonoi-able  and 
whites  will  no  longer  engage  in  them.  A  reverse  of  this  process  took 
place  fifty  years  later,  during  the  movement  from  slave  to  free  labor. 
Vagrancy  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem  in  Cuba. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  free  labor  of  Cuba  was  supplied 
from  two  main  sources — emancipated  slaves  and  their  descendants  and 
European  immigration.  The  European  element  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  Early  in  the  century  a 
few  German  capitalists  began  to  invest  in  Cuban  plantations.  Some 
established  themselves  in  coflfee  culture  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  Occasional 
French  settlers  were  to  be  found  in  the  principal  coast  towns.  Eng- 
lish capitalists  were  interested  in  the  copper  mines  near  Santiago,  and 
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a  few  English,  Scotch,  and  American  plantation  owners  were  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  During  the  early  railway  development  a  small 
number  of  American  and  European  mechanics  found  their  way  into 
Cuba.  But  none  of  these  influences  occasioned  an  extensive  immigra- 
tion of  working  people  from  those  nations.  Except  in  some  special 
instances,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  Habana  street  railwa3's  ia 
the  seventies,  Spaniards  have  been  the  only  white  laborers  immigrat- 
ing into  Cuba.  They  are  the  only  laborers  who  have  remained  in  the 
island  permanently. 

The  importance  of  the  Spanish  immigrants  in  the  labor  market  has 
been  much  greater  than  their  numbers  would  seem  to  justify.  The 
white  Cuban  of  the  poorer  cla.ss  and  the  free  Negro  are  usually  pe&sant 
proprietors.  Therefore  they  do  not  i)o.ssess  the  same  mobility  as  the 
Spaniard,  are  only  available  as  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes, 
and  have  not  the  same  incentive  to  work  for  wages  as  the  man  who 
has  come  from  a  distant  land  to  make  his  fortune,  and  who  has  no 
palm  hut  to  shelter  him  and  no  banana  patch  to  stay  his  hunger  at  a 
pinch. 

In  an  agricultural  community,  where  only  unskilled  labor  is  emploj-ed 
and  indastries  have  been  shaped  to  conform  to  the  local  supply,  a  slight 
excess  of  working  people  sometimes  occasions  a  very  great  depression 
of  wages.  In  1841  the  arrival  of  200  Catalan  immigrants  at  Puerto 
Principe  lowered  the  price  of  labor  so  that  many  accepted  work  at  $6 
and  f  7  a  month.  This  was  about  one-fourth  the  prevailing  wage  in 
Cuba  at  that  date.  These  conditions  have  tended  to  concentrate  Spanish 
labor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  and  along  the  railways  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  it  is  easier  to  adjust  the  supply  of  workmen 
to  the  market  demand. 

Corresponding  to  the  movement  from  slave  to  free  labor,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  white  to  black  labor  emplo3'ed  on  the 
plantations  of  Cuba  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
As  early  as  1846  a  Cuban  writer  reports  that  nothing  is  more  common 
thaa  to  see  white  men  employed  in  the  fields,  exposing  themselves  to 
the  full  effects  of  the  climate.  In  1844  the  pay  roll  of  a  mining  com- 
pany at  Santiago  shows,  out  of  2,389  emploj'ees,  169  English  and  133 
Spanish  and  native  white  workmen.  From  1840,  at  least,  white  labor 
was  chiefly  employed  in  the  Vedado  quarries,  the  principal  source  of 
lime  and  building  stone  for  Habana,  and  in  1880  it  is  known  that  12 
of  these  were  Galicians.  According  to  ofScial  statistics  there  were  in 
1861  thirteen  sugar  plantations  in  the  municipal  district  of  Holguin 
worked  entirely  by  white  labor.  In  1885  it  was  estimated  that  45,000 
white  field  hands*  were  employed  in  Cuba  during  the  crop  season.  It 
was  noticed  at  this  time  that  whites  were  supplanting  Negroes  as  coach- 
men, carters,  and  domestic  servants.  White  labor  had  always  pre- 
dominated in  the  tobacco  districts,  where  during  the  crop  gathering 
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wages  often  range  as  high  as  they  do  on  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  small  landholders  or  peasant  proprietors  of  Cuba  date  from  the 
early  history  of  the  island,  though  they  possessed  their  holdings  on 
rather  precarious  tenure  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  people  of  Cuba  were  land  poor,  and  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  titles  and  the  demarcation  of 
boundaries.  During  the  first  colonization  of  the  island  the  land  around 
the  settlements  was  divided  among  the  colonists  or  remained  common 
property.  Until  1729  the  cahlldo,  or  city  council,  of  each  coast  town 
issued  grants  of  unoccupied  territory  in  their  hinterlomd.  The  peti- 
tioners usually  asked  for  tracts  measured  by  a  radius  from  some  cen- 
tral point.  Many  of  these  were  several  leagues  in  diameter.  When 
title  was  granted  it  was  subject  to  conflicting  possession  or  prior  title 
under  some  previous  grant.  Where  interstices  existed  between  these 
circular  tracts — and  many  such  remained  after  authority  to  make 
gfrants  was  taken  from  the  cdbildos — the  unappropriated  land  was  the 
King's  property  until  disposed  of  by  sale  or  grant  by  crown  officers. 
Moreover,  large  estates  frequently  remained  undivided  foK  several 
generations,  until  title  was  vested  in  a  large  number  of  heirs,  who  cul- 
tivated small  tracts  of  land  selected  at  will  from  the  estate  and  shared 
the  pasturage  rights  of  the  remainder.  There  are  many  of  these  undi- 
vided estates  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time,  practically  in  chancery  so  far 
as  ability  to  transfer  them  is  concerned,  and  undeveloped  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  clearing  title.  When  the  subdivision  of  these 
common  estates  became  so  minute  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate 
each  man's  share  in  fractions,  ordinances  were  passed  for  the 
appraising  of  the  property,  so  that  shares  could  be  valued  in  pesos 
(dollars),  and  it  was  required  that  an  heir  should  have  an  interest 
of  at  least  $125  in  an  estate  to  acquire  the  right  of  building  on  it,  and 
that  all  house  sites  should  be  at  the  center  of  the  property.  These  125 
pesos  thus  became  known  as  "pesos of  possession,"  because  they  gave 
a  right  to  occupancy. 

Under  such  loose  methods  of  afcquiring  title  and  delimiting  the 
boundaries  of  landed  property  many  disputes  natui-ally  arose  and  there 
was  much  going  to  the  court  by  the  proprietors;  but  suits  were 
expensive  and  protiticted,  and  under  the  civil  law  a  claimant  in  pos- 
session had  a  great  advantage.  The  cost  of  dispossessing  a  squatter 
where  land  was  cheap  and  a  suit  might  reveal  a  questionable  title  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  prevented  proceedings  in  many  instances 
where  there  was  just  cause,  and  the  litigation  among  large  proprietors 
prevented  their  giving  attention  to  petty  offenders.  So  there  came  to 
lae  small  holdings  by  squatters  and  by  remote  heirs  in  common  estates. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  holdings  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  were 
frequently  given  a  hut,  yard,  and  garden  plot  by  their  former  masters. 
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The  census  enumerators  in  1899  found  many  unauthorized  occupiers 
holding  parcels  of  uncertain  extent.  In  these  ways  the  peasant  class, 
so  numerous  in  Cuba  at  the  present  day,  was  created.  It  has  comprised 
whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1761  there 
were  mulatto  and  Negro  militia  companies  raised  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Sancti  Spiritus  to  oppose  an  anticipated  English  invasion.  In  1853 
there  were  gome  municipalities  in  Cuba  where  a  majority  of  the  small 
proprietors  and  renters  were  of  the  black  race.  But  as  a  rule  whites 
constitute  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  class,  the 
proportion  varying  widely  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  island. 

Until  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  simple  customs 
and  an  exceedingly  primitive  manner  of  living  prevailed  among  the 
rural  population  of  Cuba  without  much  distinction  of  wealth  and 
rank.  In  this  regard  there  has  been  little  change  to  the  present  day 
in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces.  There  were  no  great  differences 
of  culture  or  social  status  separating  the  large  landowner  from  the 
poorer  white  laborer.  In  the  narrative  of  a  trip  through  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  1839,  a  Cuban  writer  gives  the  history  of  a  peasant 
family  with  whom  he  took  refuge  during  a  storm,  as  recounted  by  the 
old  countryman  himself.  This  man's  hut  was  no  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  the  average  farm  laborer  in  Cuba  to-day,  and  it  was  furnished 
with  the  same  simple  utensils  and  homemade  furniture.  The  owner's 
father  had  been  a  laborer  in  the  tobacco  fields,  but  the  son,  chancing 
to  fall  into  the  employ  of  a  stockman  who  was  driving  a  herd  to 
Habana  for  market,  remained  in  the  service  of  his  new  master  as  a 
cowboy,  and  a  little  later  married  his  daughter,  received  a  portion  of 
the  land  and  stock,  and  thus  in  turn  became  a  proprietor.  The  same 
writer  relates  another  conversation,  held  with  a  countryman  of  the 
same  class — an  old  man  who  tilled,  with  the  help  of  his  two  sons,  a  small 
tract  of  land  which  he  held  in  constant  fear  of  being  ejected  on  account 
of  contested  title.  The  sons  did  not,  like  the  other  boys  of  the  vicin- 
ity, hire  out  as  field  hands,  but  with  their  assistance  the  father  was 
able  to  turn  an  extra  penny  or  so  making  rude  country  plows  for  his 
neighbors. 

At  this  period  the  poor  white  countryman  had  three  possible  careers 
before  him.  He  might  become  a  herdsman,  a  tobacco  hand,  or  a  small 
renter  or  squatter.  The  herdsman  seldom  accumulated  other  property 
than  a  horse  and  mountings,  an  expensive  machete,  and  perhaps  a 
game  cock.  Tobacco  hands  were  more  prosperous  and  thrifty,  and 
probably  handled  more  money  than  either  herdsmen  or  squatters. 
The  renter  or  squatter,  having  no  marketable  crop,  simply  lived  off 
the  land  that  he  tilled,  consuming  its  products  and  confining  his  wants 
to  what  it  was  able  to  supply.  With  the  development  of  sugar  plant- 
ing an  opening  was  afforded  for  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising 
country  people  to  become  managers,  foremen,  and  sugarhouse  hands.- 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  limited  field  for  skilled 
labor  in  Cuba,  confined  to  the  building  trades  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  garments  and  of  the  simple  furniture  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  the  time.  Methods  of  construction  were  exceedingly  crude. 
Even  in  ihe  larger  towns  the  church  was  often  the  only  masonry  build- 
ing, and  private  dwellings  were  built  of  thatch  and  palm  bark.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  towns  in  brick  and  mortar,  outside  of  Habana  and 
one  or  two  port  cities,  was  the  work  of  a  single  generation. 

In  1774  the  trades  are  reported  to  have  been  largelj'  in  the  hands  of 
mulattoes  and  free  Negroes.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths 
possessed  ordinary  skill,  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  farming 
country,  but  the  cabinetmakers  turned  out  unusually  fine  work,  equal 
to  the  best  of  England  and  France.  This  is  a  reputation  the  latter 
maintain  to  the  present  day,  and  there  are  occasional  fine  old  pieces  of 
Cuban-made  furniture  remaining  in  the  provincial  towns  that  confirm 
the  tradition  of  their  earlier  skill.  While  tailors  were  mostly  of 
Negro  blood,  most  of  the  sewing  women,  even  at  this  date,  were 
whites.  Orchestras  were  composed  of  both  white  and  black  musi- 
cians, who  served  together  in  this  profession  without  distinction  of 
race. 

When  labor  of  that  kind  was  abundant,  slaves  were  employed  in 
constructing  the  massive  buildings  of  brick  or  rubble  masonry  erected 
some  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Cuban  cities.  They  also  built  the  long 
stone  walls,  extending  sometimes  for  many  miles  across  the  country, 
that  mark  the  limits  of  the  old  estates.  But  master  masons  were  men 
of  skill  and  consideration,  and  the  demand  for  their  services  was  so 
^eat  at  times  that  municipal  authorities  felt  constrained  to  limit  their 
compensation  by  special  ordinances. 

Even  while  slavery  remained  at  its  height,  however,  white  workmen 
began  to  crowd  the  Negroes  out  of  many  occupations  requiring  spe- 
cial skill,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  island  receiving  a  large  share 
of  the  Spanish  immigration.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
number  of  free  laborers  of  the  two  races  in  various  occupations  in 
the  municipality  of  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  year  1853: 

WHrnS  AND  BLACK  FREE  LABORERS  IN  VARIO08  OCCUPATIONS  IN  PINAR  DEL  RIO,  1853. 


Occupations. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

^tHun    

13 
31 
20 
46 

17 
6 
13 

Oftrtera  -  •- 

Cook*         

4 

QenleTS. 

26 

54 

6 

6 
62 
12 

Maflons         

47 

22 

SlKXinakpn 

13 

1,676 

11 

S 

569 

14 

TB|1<^rf ,       ,  , 

1 

2i                   72 
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LABOB  TTNIONS. 

The  earliest  organizations  of  workingmen  in  Cuba  were  suggested 
by  higher  authority,  with  the  object  of  perfecting  and  protecting  the 
mechanic  trades,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  and  methods  of  the 
mediaeval  guilds.  In  1793  the  Economic  Society,  which  was  the  body 
having  supervision  of  matters  of  this  sort,  resolved  to  propose  a  simple 
plan  for  forming  in  Habana  gremios  (guilds)  of  the  mechanic  trades, 
with  due  regard  to  distinctions  of  race  and  civil  status,  similar  so  far 
as  possible  to  those  already  existing  in  Barcelona  and  other  Spanish 
cities.  Either  this  or  some  subsequent  attempt  to  attain  the  same 
object  was  more  or  less  successful,  for  such  organizations  existed  in 
Habana,  and  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  later  grouping  of  labor 
along  trade-union  lines. 

These  gremlog  consisted  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  of 
members  of  both  races.  They  never  acquired  much  property  or  became 
established  on  so  secure  and  permanent  a  basis  as  the  Spanish  guilds. 
They  were  Spanish  i-ather  than  Cuban  in  conception  and  character,  and 
their  main  functions,  aside  from  regulating  trade  skill  and  requirements, 
have  been  assumed  by  the  various  clubs  and  semibencvolent  organi- 
zations of  Habana  to  be  mentioned  later. 

The  ti-ade-union  movement  in  Cuba  began  about  1878,  at  the  close  of 
the  ten  years'  war,  and  was  indirectly  a  result  of  that  conflict.  Dur 
ing  the  insurrection  many  Cuban  cigar  makers  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  new  factories  were  opened  and  tobacco  manufacture 
received  a  great  impetus.  Many  of  these  operatives  eventually 
returned  to  Cuba,  bringing  back  trade-union  idea«  acquired  in  their 
new  home.  These  extended  first  among  the  tobacco  trades,  which 
have  always  been  the  best  organized  of  Cuba,  but  were  rapidly  adopted 
by  the  working  people  in  other  occupations.  Many  radical  theories 
were  promulgated  at  fii-st  and  unwise  policies  were  adopted.  The 
early  organizations  were  therefore  short  lived,  but  the  movement  had 
come  to  stay 

The  earliest  labor  periodical  in  Cuba  was  La  Razon  (Reason),  founded 
in  July,  1876,  and  published  weekly  until  1884.  This  paper  did  not 
represent  any  special  labor  organization  or  movement,  but  its  title 
stated  that  it  was  "dedicated  to  workingmen."  There  was  nothing  in 
the  least  radical  or  revolutionary  about  its  utterances,  and  its  columns 
contain  only  casual  references  to  meetings  of  unions,  strikes,  or  other 
matters  relating  directly  to  organized  labor.  Most  of  the  articles 
were  rather  academic,  but  contained  much  sensible  advice  to  the  work- 
ing people.  The  policy  of  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  to  conduct 
an  educational  campaign  for  the  elevation  of  labor  as  a  class,  depre- 
cating strikes  and  other  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital,  and  con- 
fining its  efforts  to  the  advocacy  of  positive  measures,  such  as  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  common  schools  and  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies. 
One  gathers  the  impression  froni  scanning  its  files  that  La  Bazon 
preached  the  ideals  of  a  group  of  men  who  were  in  education  and  cul- 
ture considerably  superior  to  the  average  workingman.  The  labor 
papers  published  in  Cuba  at  present,  while  much  more  closely  in  touch 
with  practical  labor  interests,  are  far  below  their  predecessor  in  breadth 
of  view  and  general  literary  excellence. 

The  following  scattered  data  as  to  the  early  history  of  trade  unions 
in  Cuba  have  been  gathered  mostly  from  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
This  source  of  information  has  been  supplemented  from  oral  state- 
ments by  the  present  leaders  in  the  principal  Cuban  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  material  gathered'  is  simply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  there  was  considerable  activity  in  the  labor  circles  of  the  island 
during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  last  insurrection. 

The  cigar  makers  were  already  organized  in  Habana  in  1876,  for 
they  were  at  that  time  fighting  a  reduction  of  wages  to  J30  paper 
($12.30  American  currency)  a  thousand  for  certain  grades  of  cigars. 
The  same  year  there  was  a  complaint  as  to  high  rents  in  Habana,  and 
La  Razon  printed  an  account  of  the  ejecting  of  a  workingman  in  one 
of  the  wharf  districts  from  his  home  because  he  was  unable  to  pay 
tbe  $15  paper  ($6. 15  American)  monthly  rent  demanded  by  his  land- 
lord for  the  single  room  occupied  by  himself  and  his  eight  children. 
There  was  reported  to  be  great  destitution  in  the  suburbs  of  Habana 
that  year. 

In  1877  the  typographers  were  organized.  "No  work  and  great 
suffering  among  the  laboring  people"  was  still  the  cry.  During  the 
three  succeeding  years  there  was  constant  complaint  that  the  poorer 
class  suffered  at  every  turn  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  currency, 
both  in  wages  and  in  the  price  paid  for  commodities.  In  1880  many 
working  people  were  repoi"ted  to  be  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 
During  that  year,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  labor.  Several  cooperative  societies  were  formed. 
These  included  a  shoe  and  leather  store,  which  was  conducted  success- 
f  uUj'  for  several  years,  and  a  large  hotel  or  boarding  house,  which  is 
Htill  in  existence  in  Habana.  A  cooperative  cigar  factory  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $250,000,  to  be  raised  in  six  months  by  a  weekly  contribution 
of  50  cents  from  10,000  workingmen,  was  planned,  but  for  some  rea- 
son this  project  was  never  realized.  A  smaller  factory  of  this  sort 
was  opened  and  worked  for  a  time  at  Guanabacoa.  Some  of  the  labor 
organizations  formed  at  this  time  were  more  particularly  social  and 
benefit  societies.  The  Recreo  de  Artisanos,  founded  in  1877,  and  a 
sister  society  of  the  same  name  in  the  suburb  of  Jesus  del  Monte,  were 
prospering.  They  were  conducted  partly  as  clubs,  giving  entertain- 
ments and  affording  centers  for  social  intercourse.  Schools  were  also 
maintained  under  their  auspices. 
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In  1882  there  was  a  tailors'  strike  in  Habana.  Business  was  pros- 
pering and  prices  and  wages  were  high.  The  strike  was  to  resist  an 
attempt  to  cut  down  wages,  and  was  partly  successful.  Employers 
tried  to  get  workmen  from  New  York,  and  did  secure  some  seventeen 
nonunion  hands,  but  the  New  York  unions  cooperated  with  the 
Habana  union  to  prevent  skilled  workmen  from  emigrating  to  Cuba. 
In  1883  the  typographical  union  made  a  demand  for  higher  wages, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  it.  The  union  tariff 
of  the  cigar  and  cigarette  makers  appears  to  have  been  maintained, 
though  a  strike  of  the  latter  operatives  in  some  factories  failed  because 
not  supported  by  the  Chinese  employees.  At  that  time  the  cigar 
makers'  union  of  Habana  numbered  4',0{)0  members.  In  Maj-  of  the 
same  year  the  coachmen  and  omnibus  drivers  formed  a  union,  and  later 
there  was  a  carters'  strike  that  tied  up  local  commerce  for  several 
days.  This  crisis  was  attended  by  considerable  disorder,  and  the  troops 
were  called  out.  The  bakers  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  a  number 
who  signed  a  petition  for  increased  pay  were  imprisoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  fund  of  over  $800  was  raised  for  their  support  by  the 
other  unions,  fifteen  employers  were  i)ersuaded  to  sign  the  new  tariff, 
and  a  cooperative  bakery  was  opened,  apparently  by  discharged 
employees.     At  the  same  time  the  carpenters  formed  a  union. 

During  this  period  trade-union  ideas  are  said  to  have  become  dis- 
seminated among  the  rural  population,  which  was  becoming  restless. 
The  recently  freed  Negroes  began  to  flock  into  the  cities,  where  many 
of  them  lived  in  dependence  and  idleness. 

The  constant  labor  agitation  and  rapid  formation  of  new  unions  in 
1883  was  partly  occasioned  by  a  monetary  crisis.  Wages  were  l»eing 
paid  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to  the  constant  disadvantage  of 
the  working  people.  At  last  the  situation  became'so  bad  that  a  con- 
ceited effort  was  made  bj'  all  the  labor  oi'ganizations  of  Habana  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  second  day  of  December  the  federated  imions 
held  a  mass  meeting  at  Albisu  Theater,  strengthened  their  organiza- 
tion, and  resolved  to  demand  that  their  wages  be  paid  in  gold.  But 
labor  has  never  been  strong  enough  in  Cuba  to  enforce  such  a  demand 
as  this,  and  the  movement  seems  not  to  have  got  beyond  the  resolu- 
tion stage. 

Early  attempts  were  made  to  combine  the  different  unions  into  a 
central  organization.  There  was  a  Centro  de  Artisanos,  which  was  a 
social  club  admitting  all  classes  of  workingmen,  in  existence  some 
years  before  1883.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  central  committee — 
how  appointed  is  not  known — issued  a  prospectus  of  a  plan  to  fed- 
erate all  labor  of  Cuba,  leaving  each  trade  complete  autonomy.  Prob- 
ably the  machinery  of  the  proposed  organization  was  to  be  copied 
from  similar  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  program  calls  for  the 
abolition  of  all  fixed  salaries,  so  far  as  possible,  and  for  payment  of 
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laoor  upon  a  piecework  system  according  to  schedules  to  be  determined 
by  coutract  with  the  unions.  This  clause  sufficiently  indicates  the 
predominance  of  tobacco  workers  in  the  proposed  federation.  The 
traditions  of  this  committee  were  taken  up  by  several  general  organi- 
zations, known  as  Circulo  de  Trabajadores,  Sociedad  General  de  Tra- 
bajadores,  etc. ,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession  during 
the  early  eighties.  La  Razon  was  followed  by  El  Obrero,  El  Trabajo, 
El  Productor,  and  other  short-lived  periodicals.  The  pioneer  work 
done  by  these  organizations  and  publications  is  said  to  have  resulted 
finally  in  the  formation  of  a  federation  of  the  principal  unions  of 
western  Cuba  under  a  Junta  Centml  de  Trabajadores  (Central  Work- 
ingmcn's  Committee),  which  is  reported  to-  have  been  a  body  of  con- 
siderable authority  and  influence.  During  its  existence  labor  was  bet- 
ter organized  and  more  powerful  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent 
period.  This  Junta  Central  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  governor 
about  the  year  1888.  It  was  followed  by  a  less  important  federation, 
known  as  the  Congreso  Regional  de  Obreros  Cubanos,  which  continued 
in  existence  until  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  This  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  number  of  local  federations  to  be  mentioned 
later. 

WAGES  AND  PBIOES. 

In  considering  the  history  of  wages  and  prices  in  Cuba  one  is  met 
by  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  there  are  no  government  statis- 
tics and  few  private  publications  touching  cither  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  labor  question  from  the  standpoint  of  wages.  If  any  gov- 
ernment archives  existed  that  might  have  thrown  light  upon  this 
subject,  they  disappeared  at  the  time  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the 
island.  Besides  this,  Cuba  has  been  cui'sed  at  periods  with  several 
kinds  of  bad  money,  and  even  were  nominal  wages  known  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  a  fixed  and  definite  basis.  Finally, 
as  the  Cuban  laborer  subsists  largely  upon  imported  food  and  wears 
entirely  imported  clothing,  and  as  with  shifting  tariff  and  tax  regula- 
tions the  prices  of  these  articles  sometimes  quadrupled  within  a  single 
decade,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  even  had  they  been  paid  in  a 
stable  currency,  must  have  been  subject  to  the  widest  variations. 

In  addition,  there  are  social  considerations  that  tend  to  make  labor 
compensation  an  elusive  quantity  in  Cuba.  The  moral  effect  of  slavery 
and  of  the  system  of  patronage  which  followed  it  still  remains  in  parts 
of  the  island.  The  rural  laborer  possesses  a  true  peasant's  attachment 
for  his  home.  He  is  either  too  ignorant  and  too  unenterprising  or 
too  devoted  to  the  place  of  his  birth  to  leave  the  locality  where  Provi- 
dence has  placed  him.  The  store  system  prevails  on  many  plantations 
and  is  often  so  manipulated  as  to  keep  the  field  laborer  in  debt  to 
his  employer.     All  these  conditions  tend  to  make  him  dependent  upon 
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some  landed  proprietor.  He  relapses  into,  or  rather  he  never  evolved 
from,  a  state  of  peonage.  For  him  labor  compensation  is  a  subsistence. 
Bated  in  money  it  is  simply  another  version  of  local  provision  prices. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  nominal  wages  of  rural  labor  vary 
widely.  Near  a  railway  or  seaport,  where  most  food  is  imported,  they 
will  be  reckoned  higher  in  silver  currency  than  at  a  remote  interior 
point,  where  much  of  the  food  is  of  necessity  raised  upon  the  ulanta- 
tions. 

While  the  wages  of  city  workmen  are  less  affected  by  the  conditions 
just  mentioned,  they  are  subject  to  certain  factors  of  uncertainty  that 
are  not  found  in  countries  were  industry  is  more  highly  organized. 
In  many  factories  and  commercial  establishments  employees  enter 
service  with  a  semi-domestic  status,  and  receive  board  and  lodging, 
laundry,  and  certain  small  personal  perquisites  in^addition  to  their  regu- 
lar pay.  While  this  method  of  conducting  a  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  has  some  advantages,  especially  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing stability  and  permanence  to  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee, 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  labor  as  a  class.  It  further  renders 
difficult  any  attempt  to  ascertain  or  estimate  the  real  compensation 
such  employees  receive  for  their  services. 

An  attempt,  therefore,  to  determine  the  general  trend  of  wages  and 
their  special  fluctuations  in  Cuba  can  reach  only  approximate  results. 
What  specific  information  has  been  obtained  comes  mostly  from  old 
files  of  the  Habana  dailies,  where  occasional  advertisements  for  labor 
or  the  leasing  of  slaves  are  found,  with  wages  given.  Data  of  this 
character  have  been  supplemented  from  statements  by  plantation  man- 
agers of  long  experience  and  other  large  employers  of  labor,  and  by 
material  collected  from  official  and  semiofficial  publications,  and  from 
articles  of  general  interest  touching  incidentally  upon  this  topic. 

In  1805  the  city  council  of  Sancti  Spiritus  issued  an  order  reducing 
the  wages  of  masons  to  the  old  price  of  $1  a  day.  Under  freedom  of 
contract  the  wages  of  these  workmen  had  risen  to  $8  a  day.  Twenty- 
four  years  later  the  same  authorities  fixed  the  following  tariff  for  a 
day's  work  in  certain  kinds  of  skilled  labor  in  that  municipality: 

Master  masons  and  carpenters f2.00 

Joameymen  masons  and  carpenters 1.25 

Laborers 75 

Tailors  (for  cutting  coats) 75 

Tailors  (for  catting  trousers) 1. 00 

These  prices  are  nearly  as  high  as  those  prevailing  in  Habana  at  the 
present  time,  as  they  were  paid  in  gold. 

In  1843,  at  the  copper  mines  near  Santiago,  $19  a  month,  with  board, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  was  being  paid  for  unskilled  Negro  slaves  leased 
from  their  owners.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  two  years 
earlier  a  local  congestion  of  labor  reduced  the  wages  of  white  field 
hands  near  Puerto  Principe  to  $7  a  month  and  board. 
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De  la  Concha,  who  was  twice  governor  of  Cuba  between  1850  and 
1860,  speaking  in  his  Memoria  of  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  system 
of  leasing  contraband  slaves  confiscated  from  captured  slave  ships  and 
illegal  traders,  estimates  the  value  of  their  services  for  ordinary  field 
work  at  $15  a  month  and  maintenance  throughout  the  year,  though 
they  were  actually  leased  for  much  less  than  that  sum.  He  states  that 
experienced  workers  were  worth  more  than  this.  As  these  slaves  were 
unskilled  and  unacclimated  Negroes,  ignorant  of  Spanish,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  considered  worth  the  year  round  more  than 
half  as  much  as  free  laborers  commanded  daring  the  crop  season, 
which  would  make  the  wages  of  the  latter  $30  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1860  there  appeared  in  the  Diario  ae 
la  Marina,  of  Habana,  two  advertisements  calling  for  a  number  of 
unskilled  laborers  and  field  hands.  Masters  leasing  slaves  were  offered 
$28  gold  a  month  and  board  for  their  services.  The  slaves  were  guaran- 
teed good  maintenance,  and  one  advertisement  further  promises  that 
they  shall  not  be  worked  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day.  As  owners 
letting  out  their  slaves  on  contract  were  doubtless  careful  to  provide 
that  their  chattels  should  be  returned  in  good  condition,  these  were 
probably  as  well  protected  from  abuse  and  overwork  as  were  free 
laborers,  and  their  leasing  price  was  about  equivalent  to  the  wages  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  same  paper  during  the  first  semester  of  1870 — that  is,  during 
the  crop  season — an  offer  of  $24  a  month  and  board  is  made  by  adver- 
tisement for  an  Asiatic  laborer.  The  coolies  were  not  considered  equal 
to  white  and  Negro  field  hands.  The  editor  of  a  Habana  sugar  jour- 
nal, who  was  interested  in  plantations  at  that  date,  states  that  about 
1870  a  good  Negro  field  laborer  commanded  $30  gold  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  m  the  Bevista  de  Cuba  in  1877,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  monthly  plantation  wages  in  Spanish  gold  is  given: 
Chemist,  $333;  manager,  $250;  engineer,  $166;  firemen,  $45;  sugar- 
house  men,  $30;  field  hands,  $30. 

Presumably  in  this  estimate  the  $30  a  month  is  intended  to  include 
the  total  cost  of  the  laborer  to  the  planter,  or  both  wages  and  board. 
In  the  report  of  the  British  consul-general  for  the  same  year  there  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Spanish  gold  upon  a  plantation 
employing  3,000  hands,  distributed  as  follows:  2,000  slaves  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $200  each;  400  Chinese  at  an  annual  cost  of  $250  each; 
600  free  blacks  at  an  annual  cost  of  $300  each. 

In  1880  the  conditions  seem  to  have  been  very  uneven  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  During  the  crop  season  $25  gold  without  board  was 
offered  for  unskilled  laborers  near  Habana.  An  American  plantation 
manager  who  was  in  charge  of  an  estate  during  this  season  reports 
that  it  was  customary  in  his  vicinity  to  hire  the  hands  needed,  mostly 
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coolies,  from  a  Chinese  contractor  who  received  J25  gold  a  month  for 
each  laborer.  This  contractor  boarded  his  workingmen  without  cost  to 
theplanter.  Butitisstatedin acontemporarypamphletthatthescarcity 
of  labor  this  year  was  so  great  on  some  plantations  that  $34  gold  a  month 
and  board  was  paid  to  Negro  field  hands,  which  was  estimated  to  make 
a  total  labor  cost  of  $40  a  month  for  each  employee.  In  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, on  the  other  hand,  labor  was  abundant.  Many  small  cane  plant- 
ers were  working  in  the  fields  assisted  by  four  or  five  hands  hired  at 
low  wages.  Field  laborers  were  plentiful  at  from  $15  to  $25  in  paper 
currenc}^  a  month  and  board,  or  $30  and  $40  without  board.  The  paper 
dollar  was  at  this  time  worth  about  forty  cents  in  gold,  so  the  mini- 
mum wages  in  Puerto  Principe  was  $6  a  month  with  board,  or  $12 
without  board.  In  the  years  immediately  following,  especially  in  1886, 
the  dearth  of  labor  was  such  as  to  create  an  agricultural  crisis  in  some 
parts  of  the  island.  But  this  was  not  a  general  condition,  apparently, 
for  F.  A.  Cont^,  an  exceptionally  well-informed  writer,  states  in  the 
contemporary  volume  of  the  Revista  de  Cuba  that  the  complaints  of 
high  wages  made  by  planters  are  flot  justified,  and  that  allowing  for 
variations  due  to  local  causes  the  average  pay  of  field  hands  does  not 
exceed  $15  a  month  for  the  entire  year.  All  of  the  wages  hitherto 
quoted  have  been  for  the  crop  season  only. 

According  to  testimony  printed  in  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter's  Report 
upon  Industnal  Conditions  in  Cuba,  the  price  of  field  lalwr  about  1800, 
or  during  the  years  immediately  before  the  last  insurrection,  I'anged 
from  $14  to  $21  in  Spanish  gold  a  month  and  maintenance.  This 
would  indicate  a  considerable  fall  from  the  previous  j'cars,  and  a  stand- 
ard of  wages  not  much  higher  than  those  prevailing  at  present.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  laborers  worked  for  whatever  they  could  get--$6  and  $7 
silver  a  month  at  times. 

The  wages  offered  by  advertisement  for  domestic  servants  in  Habana 
weie  $20  and  $25  a  month  in  1860;  $25  in  1870;  $25  to  $30  paper,  or 
$10  to  $12  gold,  in  1880  and  1890.  Servants  could  be  hired  in  Puerto 
Principe  in  1880  for  $3  an<l  $4  gold  a  month.  These  are  about  the 
wages  paid  in  provincial  towns  at  present.  In  Cuba,  as  elsewhere, 
board  and  lodging  are  given  with  this  class  of  service. 

The  compensation  of  skilled  labor  varied  greatly  in  different  locali- 
tifts,  being  naturalh'  higher  as  a  rule  in  Habana  than  elsewhere. 
Competent  mechanics  have  never  been  numerous  in  ('uba,  and  a  good 
man  was  usually  able  to  command  a  fair  price  for  his  services.  There 
are  traditions  among  the  Habana  workingmen  of  a  good  old  time  when 
every  skilled  artificer  received  his  gold  piece  ($5)  for  a  day's  work. 
But  this  is  probably  a  tradition  and  nothing  more.  Still  wages  were 
undoubtedly  higher  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the  sugar  trade 
than  they  are  at  present.  There  were  conditions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  daring  a  boom  in  a  Western  camp.    The  higher  wages  more  than 
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compensated  for  the  heavier  taxation  and  greater  cost  of  living  of  that 
period.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  golden  age  of  labor,  such  as  is  some- 
times described  in  Cuba,  it  antedates  any  time  of  which  we  have  definite 
information. 

In  1882,  in  connection  with  the  tailors'  strike  in  Habana,  we  learn 
that  a  good  cutter  earned  $70  gold  a  month.  The  cost  of  a  $50  suit 
was  divided  about  as  follows:  Material,  $12;  labor,  $1T.35;  profit, 
$20.65.  In  1883  the  salaries  of  compositors  ranged  from  $25  to  over 
$100  a  month  in  gold,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  office  in  which 
they  worked.  The  space  rate  was  50  cents  a  thousand  ens,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  $1  a  thousand  ems.  When  the  bakers  struck,  the 
same  year,  it  was  reported  that  journeymen  received  only  $30  paper 
($12  gold)  a  month  and  board.  Their  hours  of  work  were  unusually 
long,  including  most  of  the  day  and  nights  from  8  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m. 
Cigar  makers  could  earn  from  $2  to  $3  gold  a  day.  Cigarette  makers 
received  somewhat  less,  as  they  suffered  from  Chinese  competition, 
which  ha.s  since  disappeared. 

Cuban  workingmen  have  felt  the  depressing  effects  of  three  monetary 
crises,  due  in  each  case  to  a  depreciated  currency.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  local  exchanges  were  affected  by  means  of  a 
coin  of  base  metal  known  as  macu^ina  money.  This  was  redeemed 
for  about  5  cents  on  the  dollar  in  1781,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
later  there  was  a  scarcity  of  currency  on  the  island.  The  conditions 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  occasionally  prevailing  in  the  English 
colonies  during  the  same  and  the  previous  century.  Labor  suffered 
both  because  there  was  no  medium  of  exchange  with  which  to  pay 
workmen,  and  because  property  owners  were  appalled  by  the  apparent 
shrinking  of  their  cash  assets  to  a  twentieth  of  their  former  value. 

During  the  ten  years'  war  bank  paper  was  extensively  circulated  in 
Habana  and  vicinity  and  in  some  of  the  interior  provinces.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  legalized  dishonesty  in  connection  with  the  various  emis- 
sions, and  gold  rapidly  rose  to  a  premiimi  of  about  140.  These  bills 
were  accepted  for  a  time  as  a  necessary  expedient,  for  they  had 
driven  other  currency  out  of  use;  but  they  became  practically  value- 
less and  ceased  to  circulate  soon  after  1890.  Recently  the  Spanish 
silver  which  was  substituted  for  them  has  depreciated,  so  that  Span- 
ish gold  is  now  at  a  premium  of  above  20  and  American  currency 
is  at  premium  of  38  and  40.  Wages  have  always  been  reckoned  in  the 
depreciated  money.  Most  Cuban  workingmen  are  paid  in  silver  at 
the  present  time.  Nominal  wages  have  never  risen  as  fast  as  the 
gold  premium,  and  when  there  has  been  a  great  depreciation,  as  in 
1883,  the}'  have  remained  penmanently  lower.  This  is  a  matter  of 
special  importance  in  Cuba,  because  the  working  classes  use  imported 
food  and  clothing,  and  the  market  price  of  these  is  based  ultimately 
upon  gold  values. 
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American  fractional  silver,  especially  our  old  half  dimes,  once  cir- 
culated extensively  in  Cuba,  and  still  are  current  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  These  coins  are  all  punched,  partly  to  facilitate  their  being 
attached  to  christening  cards,  and  partly  perhaps  to  prevent  their 
leaving  the  country. 

In  estimating  the  approximate  purchasing  power  of  wages  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  a  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  wholesale  price  of 
staple  commodities  quoted  by  the  Habana  Produce  Exchange.  Cubs 
imports  most  of  her  food  in  the  form  of  a  few  staples  that  have  not 
varied  materially  either  in  character  or  in  producing  market  for  half 
a  century.  In  walking  along  the  sample  counters  of  the  Exchange 
to-day  one  sees  displayed,  with  little  to  vary  the  monotony,  Indian 
and  Yaiencian  rice,  black  and  white  beans  and  garabanzas,  garlic,  salt 
cod,  lard,  bacon,  and  occasionally  jerked  beef,  imported  from  South 
America,  and  known  locally  as  tasajo.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
food  importations  of  Cuba  were  as  follows  for  each  inhabitant:  Rice, 
over  100  pounds;  wheat  flour,  98  pounds;  lard,  28  pounds;  tasajo,  22 
pounds;  cod,  14  pounds;  ham  and  bacon,  5  pounds.  As  a  unit,  the  first 
quotations  in  January  of  wheat  flour,  low-grade  rice,  white  beans,  black 
beans,  jerked  beef,  salt  cod,  bacon,  and  lard  have  been  taken,  and  a 
comparison  has  been  made  of  the  sum  of  the  pound  prices  of  these 
commodities,  in  Spanish  gold,  for  each  decade  since  1860.  The  maxi- 
mum wages  of  field  labor  in  the  Habana  market  during  the  crop  season 
are  also  given. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  SPANISH  GOLD  FOR  EACH  DECADE,  Uao  TO  1890,  AND  FOR  ISOO. 


Price  per  pound. 

Percent 

ol 
change 

in 
prices. 

Monthly  wage* 
of  field  laboren. 

Year. 

Flour. 

Rloe. 

WUte 
beane. 

Black 
beans. 

Jerksl 
beef. 

Salt 
cod. 

Lard. 

Bacon. 

Total. 

Amoont. 

I^rcent 

of 
change. 

1860 

I0.07i 
.06 
.20 

«0.06 
.05 
.14 
.044 
.02* 

to.  06 
.06 
.12 
.08 
.04 

10.07 
.06 
.10 
.04 
.03 

10.07 
.06 
.12 
.08 
.10 

•0.07 
.07 
.16 
.06 
.04i 

.37 
.12 
.12 

«0.1S 
.20 
.36 
.12 
.lOi 

•0.701 

.76 

1.66 

.69 

.*» 

•28 
28 
26 
20 
I& 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1902 

+    8 
+104 

—  62 

—  16 

—30 
-25 

This  estimate  of  wages  is  for  field  laborers  and  is  in  addition  to  board. 
In  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  rate  for 
1902  is  made  somewhat  higher,  but  information  gathered  personally 
from  a  number  of  plantations  failed  to  reveal  a  single  instance  where 
more  than  $25  silver  (117.50  American)  was  being  paid  even  where  do 
board  was  given.  Eighteen  dollars  silver  ($12,60  American)  was  the 
highest  wage  actually  encountered  where  board  was  given.  Therefore 
the  average  wages  during  the  present  year  are  considerably  below  the 
amount  quoted.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  varia- 
tion is  approximately  accurate. 
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The  sudden  and  extreme  rise  of  prices  between  1870  and  1880 
occurred  during  the  first  insurrection,  and  was  due  to  tariff  changes. 
Its  effect  upon  real  wages  was  probably  modified  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  larger  consumption  of  home  products.  In  any  case  the 
field  laborer,  whether  slave  or  free,  received  rations  in  addition  to 
wages,  so  that  the  extra  expense  fell  principally  upon  the  planters. 
Sugar  was  selling  for  7  and  8  cents  gold  a  pound  in  the  Habana  market, 
and  the  employer  could  stand  some  increase  in  labor  cost. 

The  working  people  of  the  cities,  however,  felt  the  effect  of  high 
prices  more  keenly.  Bread  was  selling  at  Cardenas  in  July,  1880,  for 
over  20  cents  gold  a  pound.  It  must  have  been  a  luxury  seldom  indulged 
in  by  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  receiv- 
ing his  wages  in  a  depreciated  currency.  Speaking  of  the  earnings  of 
skilled  workmen  the  present  secretary  of  public  works  of  Cuba  says: 
"  From  1860  to  1871  only  Spanish  gold  and  silver  were  in  use,  and 
wages  were  nominally  the  same  as  now,  but  were  really  higher  because 
silver  was  not  at  a  discount.  In  the  year  1871  the  Government  author- 
ized an  emission  of  bank  notes,  which  soon  depreciated  to  a  fraction 
of  their  nominal  value.  They  remained  in  circulation  from  1871  until 
1892  and  1893,  when  they  were  withdrawn  at  an  immense  discount  by 
the  Government  that  had  issued  them  at  par  with  gold.  During  the 
time  they  were  in  circulation  wages  fell  about  45  per  cent,  because 
they  were  paid  in  this  depreciated  currency."  There  are  some  repeti- 
tions of  facts  already  mentioned  in  this  statement,  but  it  sums  up  the 
wage  situation  at  the  period  mentioned. 

This  unfortunate  crisis  for  labor  followed  what  is  still  remembered 
as  an  epoch  of  unusual  prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  During 
tb&  early  seventies  both  employment  and  money  seem  to  have  been 
abundant  in  Cuba.  In  a  report  to  the  colonial  minister  at  Madrid, 
presented  by  the  insular  superintendent  of  finance  in  1874,  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  trade  and  agriculture  is  commented  upon.  "  One 
can  not  visit  a  plantation  today,"  says  the  writer,  "  without  being 
impressed  by  the  air  of  prosperous  content  that  characterizes  the 
working  people."  Again,  after  the  crisis  of  the  early  eighties,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  return  to  better  conditions.  But  the 
old  prosperity  did  not  come  back.  According  to  a  writer  of  the  period, 
Cuba  was  becoming  "Europeanized."  New  economies  were  being 
practiced  by  all  classes.  Restaui-ants  and  shops  found  it  necessary  to 
sell  at  reduced  prices  and  diminished  profits  in  order  to  reach  their 
customers.  Ladies,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island,  were 
to  be  seen  doing  their  own  marketing.  The  prosperous  mechanic, 
who  formerly  indulged  in  a  clean  shirt  every  day,  was  advertising  the 
badness  of  the  times  by  his  neglected  linen. 

The  insurrection,  the  late  war,  and  the  subsequent  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  have  introduced  many  abnormal  condltioiis.     The 
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military  authonties  nave  exercised  an  influence  favorable  to  a  rise  of 
wages  by  paying  the  large  force  of  men  employed  on  public  works  in 
American  currency.  The  demand  for  men  to  construct  the  new  Cuban 
Central  Railway,  and  the  change  from  a  depreciated  silver  currency  to 
American  money  in  the  eastern  provinces,  have  also  increased  wages. 
But  in  the  western  provinces,  especially  in  the  sugar  districts,  these 
influences  have  not  been  sufficient  to  counteract  trade  uncertainties 
and  other  depressing  influences.  A  depreciated  currency  still  remains 
in  use,  and  nominal  wages  are  lower  than  ever  before  in  times  of  peace. 
The  situation,  however,  is  a  complex  one,  and  features  to  be  dwelt  upon 
later  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  iudging  the  present  condition 
of  labor  in  Cuba  as  a  whole. 

SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR. 

FBESENT  L.ABOB  STTPPI.T. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  cultivated  area  of  Cuba  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island.  Probably  there  are  con- 
siderable timber  and  mineral  resources  yet  unexploited.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  industries  already  established  has  been  constantly 
checked  by  lack  of  laborers.  Therefore  the  field  of  employment  is 
large.  Meantime  petty  merchandising  and  uneconomic  methods  of 
exchange  aud  transportation  absorb  the  attention  of  a  large  element  of 
the  population.  The  semiidleness  of  city  life  withdraws  man^'  more 
from  the  ranks  of  effective  producei-s;  for  urban  industries  arc  not 
developed  in  Cuba,  and  the  number  of  city  workera  essential  to  her 
economic  welfare  is  relativelj'  small.  But  this  fact  has  not  reduced 
the  urban  population.  Many  country  people  relapse  into  the  <htl<'efar 
niente  of  peasant  life  in  tiie  Tropics  and  contribute  little  to  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  countr}'.  Census  statistics  are  deceptive  to  one 
trying  to  get  an  insight  into  these  conditions.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is  reported  lai-ger 
than  in  the  United  States,  It  was  probably  still  greater  in  slaver)' 
times.  But  the  effectiveness  of  labor  is  far  less.  In  manual  occupa- 
tions the  Cuban  accomplishes  but  a  fraction  of  what  the  American  or 
European  can  do  in  a  day.  He  is,  man  for  man,  less  efficient.  In  addi- 
tion, his  labor  is  often  crudely  organized  and  applied.  Besides  these 
people  who  are  really  producci"s,  though  often  in  a  primitive  way, 
there  are  multitudes  in  Cuba  busily  engaged  in  occupations  of  little 
public  utility,  that  are  rendered  valueless  or  impossible  hy  our  more 
modern  methods  of  distribution  and  exchange.  They  are  really  ta.K- 
gatherers  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.  And  vet  they  all  figure  in 
the  employment  statistics. 

The  real  labor  supply  of  Cuba,  therefore,  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  island.  It  does  not  permit  the  exploitation  of  i-esources  already 
in  sight,  much  less  does  it  afford  a  social  motive  for  dereloping  new 
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industries.  The  intelligent  people  of  the  island  appreciate  this  con- 
dition. They  have  tried  to  remedy  it  by  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  labor  from  abroad.  Now  that  their  national  aspirations 
appear  to  be  realized,  they  desire  that  this  labor  shall  be  composed, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  permanent  settlers,  who  will  become  identified 
with  Cuban  sentiments  and  interests  and  raise  the  t}revailing  standard 
of  intelligence  and  citizenship. 

Tradition  and  both  social  and  economic  ties  point  to  Spain  to  supply 
this  demand.  During  the  three  years  ending  December  31,  1901,  the 
total  immigration  into  Cuba  was  69,420,  of  whom  54,410  were  Span- 
iards, 1,926  were  Chinese,  and  13,084  came  from  other  countries. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  third-class  immigrants  are  said  to  be 
Spaniards.  During  the  year  1901  the  passengers  of  this  class  entering 
the  island  numbered  16,091.  This  immigration,  however,  does  not 
represent  an  equal  increase  in  the  permanent  population  of  Cuba;  for 
man}'  Gralicians  and  Canary  Islanders  come  over  each  jear  for  the 
harvest  season  and  return  to  Spain  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered. 
Their  passage  both  ways  costs  about  $40,  and  their  net  savings  from  a 
season's  work  are  in  general  slightly  more  than  this  sum.  These 
workmen  find  employment  principally  in  the  tobacco  districts. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1901  show  that  22,894  immigrants  entered  the 
island,  of  whom  17,330  were  Spaniards,  756  Chinese,  781  Porto  Ricans, 
and  650  Americans.  Among  these  there  were  10,556  laborers,  2,374 
mechanics,  and  1,468  farmers.  Of  the  Spaniards  alone  14,808  were 
males  and  2,522  females,  12,477  were  not  married,  6,363  were  illiterate, 
and  5,577  had  been  in  Cuba  before;  10,336  had  less  than  $30  in  their 
possession  upon  entering  the  island. 

The  mining  companies  of  Santiago  import  much  of  their  labor  from 
Spain  under  contract,  giving  a  sufficient  bonus  to  men  who  remain  in 
their  employ  for  a  specified  period  to  compensate  them  for  their  trav- 
eling expen.ses  in  addition  to  their  wages.  Some  of  these  laborers  are 
trained  minei-s,  but  most  are  ordinary  peasants — youths  and  single 
men — who  sell  their  scanty  property  of  tools  and  utensils  at  home  to 
pay  their  passage  to  Cuba.  Under  the  former  government  these  com^ 
panics  sometimes  emplo^^ed  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  mines.  The  .sol- 
diers kept  their  wages  and  the  regimental  officers  appropriated  their 
pay  as  soldiers.  As  a  man  could  earn  considerably  more  mining  than 
Holdiering,  and  the  minera  had  better  rations,  all  narties  were  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement. 

Of  the  Spanish  immigrants  the  Galicians  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  as  a  rule  find  employment  as  common  laborers.  Next  in  number 
are  the  Asturians,  who  usually  enter  clerical  service.  Most  of  the 
Canary  Islanders  become  field  laborers  and  small  renters,  though  some 
find  their  way  into  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Catalans  generally  are 
skilled  workmen  and  engage  in  mechanical  employments. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  total  immigration  is  absorbed  by  the  rural 
districts  and  nearly  30  per  cent  remains  in  Habana.  Many  of  the  latter 
class  come  to  take  positions  already  assured  them  by  family  oonnectioDS 
or  because  of  business  relations  existing  between  commercial  houses 
in  Habana  and  Spain.  Besides  labor  going  to  the  mining  districts, 
several  thousand  immigrants  hare  found  employment  in  eastern  Cuba 
during  the  past  year  upon  the  construction  crews  of  the  Central 
Railway. 

There  is  an  official  bureau  of  immigration  at  Habana  which  receives, 
inspects,  and  quarantines  all  third-class  immigrants.  Those  who  come 
to  the  island  for  the  first  time  are  given  board  and  lodging  by  the 
Government  for  20  cents  a  day  until  they  find  employment.  Employers 
are  required  to  give  security  that  they  will  furnish  necessary  medical 
attendance  and  care  to  employees  received  through  the  bureau,  so  that 
in  case  of  illness  the  latter  may  not  again  become  a  charge  upon  the 
public  authorities.  Special  care  is  also  taken  of  minors.  The  general 
policy  of  the  Government  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  white  immi- 
gration, especially  of  families  and  those  likely  to  remain  as  permanent 
residents  of  the  island. 

Immigration  usually  enters  Cuba  at  Habana,  and  several  causes  have 
combined  to  make  that  city  a  more  congested  labor  market  than  other 
paiis  of  the  island.  There  has  been  no  railway  or  other  convenient 
land  communication  with  the  half  of  Cuba  that  lies  east  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  passage  on  the  coast  steamers  is  exceedingly  costly.  Eastern 
Cuba  is  less  developed  than  western  Cuba.  There  is  reported  to  be  a 
greater  prejudice  against  Spaniards  and  other  immigrants  in  that  part 
of  the  island.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  centered 
in  the  territory  tributary  to  Habana,  and  with  its  dependent  industries 
affords  the  most  immediate  and  convenient  source  of  cash  income  to 
new  arrivals.  Finally,  the  Spanish  interests  and  their  various  social 
and  benefit  societies  have  their  headquarters  at  Habana. 

The  Spanish  immigrants  are  reported  to  be  steady,  industrious,  and 
regular  workers.  Some  American  employers  consider  them  the  best 
unskilled  laborers  of  Europe.  They  are  physically  robust  and  not 
addicted  to  many  of  the  vices  of  laborei's  of  the  same  class  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  more  docile  than  the  latter,  and  fully  as 
intelligent  for  many  kinds  of  service.  Unlike  the  Cuban,  they  are 
frugal,  seldom  gamble,  and  often  allow  their  savings  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  their  employers.  They  ai-e  not  qiurrelsome,  and  do  not 
usually  carry  concealed  weapons. 

The  newly  arrived  laborers  have  no  small  holdings  like  the  Cuban 
peasant  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  steady  labor,  and  their 
standard  of  living,  while  low,  is  of  a  character  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  I  eady  money.  This  renders  competition  among  immigrants  and 
between  immigrants  and  natives  sharper  at  Habana  than  elsewhere. 
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As  depreciated  silver  is  still  in  use  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  two 
causes  combine  to  render  wages  lower  in  western  than  in  eastern 
Cuba. 

The  oversupply  of  labor  at  Habana  has  doubtless  been  rendered 
greater  than  usual  by  the  tendency  of  the  country  people — unsettled 
by  the  war — to  drift  cityward.  Cuban  officials  state  that  there  was 
an  impression,  slow  to  be  corrected,  that  all  soldiers  of  the  insurrec- 
tion and  their  dependents  would  be  provided  for  by  the  Government. 
The  action  of  the  authorities  in  paying  higher  wages  to  common 
laborers  than  formerly  prevailed,  and  in  granting  an  eight-hour  day  to 
Government  workmen,  strengthened  this  impression,  and  created  a 
still  further  influx  of  laborers  to  points  where  political  influence  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  securing  employment  on  public  works. 

DISTBIBXmON  BT  IiOOAUTIBS. 

A  more  general  view  of  the  local  distribution  of  labor  in  Cuba  and 
of  the  inequalities  this  presents  is  to  be  secured  from  a  study  of  recent 
population  statistics.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  relative  density 
of  population  in  different  provinces  and  the  distribution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  urban  and  rural  in  each  of  these  divisions  is  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

DENSITY  OF  TOTAL  AND  OF  RURAL  POPULATION,  BY  PROVINCES,  1899. 


Province. 


Area 
(sqnare 
miles). 


Total  pop- 
alatlon. 


Urban  pop- 
ulation. 


Total  pop- 
ulation 
per  Miuare 
mile. 


Rural  pop- 
ulation 
per square 
mile. 


PlnardelRio... 

Habuis 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Pnerto  Principe 
Santiago 

Total 


&,000 
2,772 
3,700 
»,660 
lO.fiOO 
12,4«8 


178,082 
424,811 
202,462 
3M,687 
88,237 
827,718 


8,880 
277,636 
68,314 
80,346 
26,102 
67,664 


34.6 
153.3 
54.7 
37. 3 
8.4 
26.3 


32.8 
65.3 
39.0 
28.5 
6.0 
21.7 


44,000 


1,672,846  I   507,881 


85.7 


24.2 


The  urban  p6pulation  includes  only  those  in  cities  having  8,000 
inhabitants  and  over.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
reside  in  the  western  half  of  the  island.  The  population  is  three 
times  as  dense  there  as  in  the  eastern  provinces.  While  the  rural 
population  averages  34.6  to  the  square  mile  west  of  Puerto  Principe, 
it  averages  onlj- 14.5  to  the  square  mile  in  that  province  and  Santiago. 
In  Puerto  Principe  itself,  a  province  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  combined,  the  rural  population  pro- 
vides only  about  one  family  to  the  section.  When  we  add  that  all  but 
two  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  and  that  all  the  continuous,  inter- 
connecting railway  mileage  is  in  the  western  half  of  Cuba,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  so  far  as  population  and  industrial  development  are  concerned, 
the  two  portions  of  the  island  are  as  diverse  as  are  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  State  of  the  Union. 
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Cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  over  contain  32.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Cuba.  Nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  urban  population  is 
in  seaport  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  territorial  distribution  of  crops  and 
of  agricultural  lalwr  by  provinces: 

ACRES  OF  LAND  CULTIVATED  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS 
EMPLOYED,  BY  PROVINCES,  1899. 

[MeasuTementH  of  land  in  Cuba  are  usually  eiven  in  caliallerla8,  but  in  this  caae  were  given  in  cordels. 
According  to  the  census  on899  a  cabailena  is  equal  to  331  acres  or  324  cordels,  on  which  basis  one 


acre  eqtials  9.72  cordels. 

This 

equivalent  has  been  used  in  converting  the  figures  to 

acres.] 

Sugar. 

Acres  ciiItlvBted. 

Total 
acres 
for 
16  prin- 
cipal 
crops. 

etors.      *"• 

Agri- 
cul- 
tnnl 
labor- 
ers. 

Acre.1 

Province. 

Tobac- 
co. 

^;;^^«',Bana- Indian 

C  1  "•"• ,  •^°™- 

26,562  6,M9  9.386 
18,773     9,559    13,953 

9,842  11,926  !  3,994 
18,889   12,011    10,800 

4,260  1  8,475  3,090 
21,842  |32,014   24,&52 

Total. 

culti- 
vated 
per  la- 
borer. 

PinardelRlo.... 
Habana 

8,793  60,736 
28,749   10.970 

111,996  ,141,526 
82, 004      96. 325 

1.446 
2,074 
1,9.55 
4,570 
679 
6,266 

8.962 
4,085 
2,128 

U,56i9 
1,703 

15,284 

38,000 
24,000 
46,000 
65,000 
14,. 500 
35,000 

3.7 
4.0 

Mntanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Puerto  Principe . 

128,138 
178, 498 
10,  KM 
71,101 

481 

10,63:1 

98 

1,182 

1.54,88! 
230,531 
2.3,777 
1.50,991 

160,374 
241, 135 
28, 113 
202,260 

8.5 
S.7 
1-9 

5.8 

Total 

426,133 

84,100 

100,168  ,77,634  165,746 

753,680 

869,733 

16,990 

43,721 

222,500  ■       3.9 

1 

Sugar  therefore  occupies  about  one-half  the  cultivated  area  of  Cuba 
and  tobacco  10  per  cent.  The  export  value  of  the  two  crops,  how- 
ever, is  about  equal.  The  five  crops  mentioned  in  the  table  occupy 
87  per  cent  of  the  area  planted  in  the  16  principal  crops  reported  by 
the  census  enumerators.  No  other  individual  crop  is  cultivated  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  30,000  acres  for  the  whole  island,  and  this  area  is 
distributed  into  a  multitude  of  small  tracts  and  garden  patches,  as  in 
ca.se  of  yucca  and  other  root  crops  raised  for  domestic  food  supply. 

Many  proprietors  and  ino.st  of  the  renters  do  some  field  work  or  are 
directly  engaged  in  the  administration  of  their  estates.  Two-tliirds  of 
the  owners  and  renters  of  Cuba  cultivate  small  holdings  of  less  than  8 
acres.  But  the  combined  extent  of  these  small  farms  is  only  one- 
seventh  the  cultivated  area  of  the  island.  They  include  the  garden 
plots  that  surround  the  homes  of  the  rural  laborers  and  are  found  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  smaller  towns.  Except  in  the  tobacco  country  they 
do  not  produce  export  crops.  These  small  cultivatoi-s  do  not  employ 
hired  labor.  Even  in  the  tobacco  districts  most  of  their  assistance 
comes  from  members  of  their  own  families.  If  we  include  these 
38,500  peasant  proprietors  and  tenants  among  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
fields,  the  area  cultivated  for  every  agricultural  laborer  in  Cuba  would 
be  reduced  to  about  3.3  acres.  The  amount  is  still  less  if  we  assume, 
as  is  very  probable,  that  the  census  returns  include  as  cultivated  lands 
ground  occupied  by  farm  buildings,  yards,  field  roads,  and  the  fire 
lanes  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

In  1899  there  were  314  estates  of  more  than  320  acres  in  Cuba. 
Probably  they  were  nearly  all  sugar  plantations  grouped  around  the 
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207  sugar  mills  of  the  island.  As  their  combined  area  was  only  about 
one-half  of  the  total  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cane,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  considerable  sugar  is  raised  by  owners  and  tenants  occupy- 
ing farms  not  much  larger  than  the  average  wheat  farm  of  the  Western 
States. 

In  considering  the  ratio  of  area  cultivated  to  laboring  population, 
there  are  certain  special  conditions  to  be  taken  into  consideiution  in 
Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  and  in  certain  portions  of  Santa  Clara 
province.  The  plains  of  Puerto  Principe  and  eastern  Santa  Clara  are 
largely  devoted  to  stock  raising.  Grazing  statistics  are  not  given  by 
the  census  and  are  not  available  from  other  sources.  At  the  time  the 
cen8u.s  was  taken  there  was  little  live  stock  remaining  in  the  island  on 
account  of  the  losses  during  the  insurrection,  but  the  pasture  lands 
had  not  been  placed  under  cultivation.  Deducting  the  idle  stock-farm 
employees  from  other  farm  hands  in  these  districts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  area  cultivated  per  laborer  would  be  increased.  In  Santiago,  as 
might  be  surmised  from  the  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land 
devoted  to  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  corn,  the  small  farmer  or 
renter  is  more  common  than  in  other  provinces.  There  are  over  17,000 
proprietors  or  tenants  in  that  province  cultivating  farms  less  than  eight 
acres  in  extent.  Adding  these  to  the  laborers  as  actual  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  average  amount  of  land  cultivated  for  each  worker  in  that 
province  is  reduced  to  3.9  acres. 

There  is  probably  no  form  of  farm  labor  in  Cuba  more  arduous  than 
cane  cultivation.  Proprietors  consider  that  one  man  for  every  eight 
aci-es  is  sufficient  for  this  work.  While  the  amount  of  tobacco  a  man 
can  keep  in  condition  is  less  than  this,  averaging  all  crops  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  island,  eight  acres  is  not  an  excessive  amount  for  one  man 
to  cultivate.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  cither  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment or  disinclination  to  work  the  rural  laborer  of  Cuba  spends  less 
than  half  his  working  time  in  the  fields. 

DISTBIBTTTION  BY  OOCTTPATIONS. 

The  distribution  of  labor  according  to  occupations,  race,  and  sex  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

RACE  AND  SEX  OF  WORKING  POPULATION,  BY  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


Oronps  of  occupations. 


Axricnltnre,  flaheries,  and  mining 

MannlactnnnK  and  mechanical  indnstrles 

Trade  and  transportation 

Profeadonal  nervlce 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Total 


White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under 
15  years 
of  age. 

198,230 
54,387 
71,802 
8,182 
70,458 

100,967 

38,647 

7,625 

•554 

71,478 

292,331 
82,012 
78,766 
7,096 
95,769 

6,866 

11,022 

661 

1,640 
46, 1« 

37,074 

4,669 

2,491 

32 

11,976 

403,059 

219,271 

565,974 

66,356 

56,242 
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About  an  equal  proportion  of  the  working  population  of  whites  and 
of  colored  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing,  and  mining.  In  each  case 
this  is  slightly  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  the  race  employed  in 
gainful  occupations.  The  absolute  number  of  whites  and  of  colored 
engaged  in  domestic  service  is  about  equal,  but  relatively  to  the  whole 
number  of  workers  of  each  class  the  number  of  colored  in  this  occupa- 
tion is  as  two  to  one.  There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  male  as 
female  servants  in  Cuba.  There  are  relatively  more  colored  than 
whites  engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures,  while  the  whites  greatly 
preponderate  in  commerce,  transportation,  and  professional  services. 
Of  the  11,022  women  whose  occupations  fall  under  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industlies,  8,329  are  sewing  women.  In  proportion  to  the 
population,  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  under  15  years  of  age 
are  employed  in  gainful  occupations  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  of  women  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  and  mining 
probably  include  only  paid  field  hands.  Females  formerly  worked  in 
the  Santiago  mines.  Out  of  2,389  minei-s  employed  in  1844,  349  were 
free  black  women  and  284  were  female  slaves.  However,  this  is  a 
condition  of  the  past.  In  recent  years  about  10  per  cent  of  the  field 
workers  on  some  of  the  plantations  have  been  women  and  children. 
Of  the  6,866  women  engaged  in  this  class  of  occupations,  4,308  were 
from  the  province  of  Matanzas,  where  cane  planting  is  the  principal 
industry.  As  only  145  are  reported  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  gi-eat 
tobacco  province,  where  the  whole  family  of  the  small  planter  is  busy 
in  the  fields  during  the  weeding  and  worming  season,  it  is  evident  that 
only  hired  labor  has  been  uniformly  included  in  these  statistics. 

C!onsidering  those  occupations  which  are  not  necessarily  rural,  we 
find  the  classes  distributed  about  as  follows  between  the  city  and 
country  population: 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  IN  SELECTED  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


Oroup*  of  occupations. 


City  of 
Habana. 


Urban. 


Rural. 


Total. 


Hanufactaring  and  mechanical  industries 

Trade  and  transportation 

Professional  aerrlce 

Domestic  and  personal  service 


31,913 
31,351 
8,065 
40,368 


61,640 
62,003 
6,210 
79,867 


31,490 

27,424 

2,826 


98,084 

79,427 

8,736 

141,936 


Habana  has  46.5  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of  Cuba  and  has 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  Cuban  cities.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  engaged  in  those  pursuits  is  larger  in 
Habana  than  elsewhere.  So  far  as  manufactures  are  concerned,  this 
is  partly*due  to  the  concentration  of  tobacco  manufacture  at  that  city. 
As  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  passes  through  Habana, 
it  is  natural  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  trade 
and  transportation  should  be  large. 
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While  one-third  of  the  population  of  Cuba  is  urban,  two-thirds  of 
the  skilled  workmen  reside  in  the  cities.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  suburban  villages  near  Habana,  there  are  no  small  factory 
towns  in  the  island.  On  account  of  the  primitive  construction  of  many 
houses  and  the  permanent  character  of  more  pretentious  buildings,  the 
current  demand  for  skilled  men  in  the  building  trades  is  small  outside 
the  larger  cities.  Minor  domestic  industries,  like  hat,  mat,  and  basket 
weaving,  probably  do  not  appear  in  these  statistics. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  tables  to  distribute  the 
population  engaged  in  manufacture,  trades,  and  transportation  under 
specific  occupations.  These  figures  are  only  approximate  and  have  a 
relative  rather  than  an  absolute  value.  •  They  are  compiled  from 
occupation  tables  given  in  the  census  of  1899,  the  only  available 
source  of  statistics  of  this  character,  but  for  reasons  which  will  be 
explained  later  these  statistics  were  necessarily  defective  and  incom- 
plete. Neveilheless,  the  tables  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  an 
acceptable  bird's-eye  view  of  the  distribution  of  skilled  labor  in  Cuba. 

NUMBER  OP  PEHSONS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  RACK  AND  HEX,  1899. 


i 

Occupations. 

Total. 

White. 

ColoruU. 

Malex. 

1    Under 

FenuUeii.,  15  yean 

1   of  age. 

Building  tradts: 

14,204 

6,557 

1,531 

43 

7,878 

2,071 

1,134 

33 

6,326 

4,486 

397 

10 

14, 2M 

6,557 

1,531 

43 

429 

166 

27 

1 

ManoDfl                    ... 

PainterH    

::::;::::: 

Total 

22.835 

11,116 

11,219 

22,336 

613 



Clothing  trades: 

PrcKKinakers 

419 

22,218 

8,329 

106 

6,320 

3,481 

168 
4,248 
3,043 
97 
2,869 
1,531 

251 

17,970 

5,286 

8 

1,960 

419 

20,980 

8,329 

3 

40 

12 

1,238 

312 

^^CIl^l8tI¥»^ttl 

111 

102 
6,280 
3.481 

3 

376 

TailoiB        

129 

Total        

40,872 

11,966 

28,916 

11. 101 

29,771 

1,243 

Foods  and  liquora: 

Bakera 

5,444 

481 

116 

125 

73 

3,836 
336 

68 
112 

62 

2,108 

146 

48 

13 

11 

5,426 

481 

113 

126 

73 

18 

243 

7 

3 

3 

Dairymen 

13 

Total 

6,239 

3,913 

2,326 

6,218 

21 

266 

MeUl  worken: 

Blackamitlifl 

2,328 
479 
554 

69 
958 
4,672 
242 
712 
255 

1,513 

446 

864 

82 

766 

4,021 
207 
474 
228 

816 
34 

190 
7 

193 

651 
35 

238 
27 

2,328 
479 
664 

69 
968 
4,672 
242 
712 
265 

75 

8 

22 

Machiniats  (6) 

4 

67 

11 

Tinners                            

28 

3 

Total 

10,269 

8,069 

2,190 

10,259 

218 

Mining,  eto.: 

Brickffl'^J^en 

109 
854 
277 
240 

76 
732 
201 
190 

33 

122 

76 

50 

109 

1 

864 
277 
240 

6 

Potters . .     .                           

12 

2 

IVrtAl 

1,480 

1,199 

281 

1,480 

20 

a  Probably  includes  coppersmiths. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERriONS  IN  SELECTED  OiXIUPATIONS,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  1899-CoiicUided. 


Occupation*. 

Total. 
1,499 

White. 

61 
1,425 

Colored. 

2 
74 

Males. 

63 
1,481 

Females. 

Under 
15  years 
of  age. 

Printing  trades: 

Bookbinders 

Printers,  lithographers,  etc 

18 



92 

Total 

l,l«2 

1,476 

76 

l.'i34 

18 

92 

Tobacco  trades: 

Ooeratives  fctirar  factories^ 

24,169 

15,773 

8,396 

22,589 

1,580 

1.0B7 

Transportation: 

Draymen  and  hackmen 

.\36,'! 

4,820 

678 

3,961 

4,332 

549 

1,402 

488 
129 

5,363 

4,820 

678 

ftt 

154 

3 

Total    

10,861 

8,842 

2,019 

lO.Sfil 

am 

Wood  workers: 

20 
207 
949 

8't 

12 
144 

428 
84 

8 

63 

521 

20 
207 
949 

84 

4 

4 

C-oopen* 

7 

ShiD  and  boat  builders 

3 

1,260 

668 

592 

1,260 

18 

Leather  workers: 

Harness  makers.            

1,397 
343 

817 
300 

580 
43 

1,897 
343 

32 

3 

Total 

1,740 

1,117 

623 

1,740 

35 

These  tables  do  not  report  the  full  number  engaged  in  many  occu- 
pations. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  figures  are  not  reasonably 
complete  for  the  building  and  clothing  trades.  Manj^  men  who  spend 
part  of  their  time  as  shirt  cutters  are  probably  reported  upon  the  census 
schedules  as  clerks.  Under  saloon  keepers  are  included  only  keepers 
of  "American  bars,"  and  not  the  thousands  of  cat6  waiters  and  venders 
of  rum  and  other  liquors  in  small  mercantile  establishments.  This 
is  proved  by  their  small  number  and  by  the  fact  that  54  of  the  73 
reported  are  foreign  whites.  Butchers  do  not  include  meat  venders 
and  retail-shop  cutters  and  clerks.  Among  confectioners  are  not 
included  venders  and  ordinary  operatives  in  chocolate  and  confection- 
cry  factories.  The  title  of  boiler  maker  and  coppersmith  is  the  same 
from  the  time  when  the  copper  kettle  of  the  sugar  boiler  was  the  only 
apparatus  of  this  kind  in  the  island.  In  Spanish  times  all  engineers 
were  supposed  to  be  machinists. 

The  number  of  miners  appears  to  be  much  understated.  There  are 
nearly  5,000  men  working  in  the  iron,  manganese,  and  asphalt  mines  of 
Cuba  at  present.  Probably  most  of  these  are  reported  on  the  census 
schedules  as  laborers.  Men  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  in  Cuba 
are  a<!Customed  to  change  off  to  some  other  occupation  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  especially  during  the  crop  season,  and  they  doubtless  stated  their 
regular  employnieut  to  be  field  labor.  For  some  reason  the  number 
ot  railway  employees  is  equally  understated.  The  pay  roll  of  one  of 
the  five  principal  public  railways  of  Cuba  carries  the  names  of  1,100 
regular  empio3'ee8.  The  entire  railway  service  of  the  island,  includ- 
ing ti-ain  and  track  crews  on  the  plantation  roads,  gives  employment 
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to  nearly  6,000  men  during  the  busiest  season.  Probably  in  ihe  census 
figures  engineers  are  reported  as  machinists,  road  mechanics  under 
their  individual  trades,  and  section  men  as  common  laborers.  The 
street  railways  of  Habana,  which  are  not  adequately  reported,  also 
employ  several  hundred  men. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  excuse  the  incompleteness  of  these  sta- 
tistics. When  they  were  gathered,  in  1899,  industrial  conditions  were 
still  unsettled  as  a  result  of  the  insurrection  and  recent  war.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  were  pioneer  statistics  in  this  particular  line  for 
Cuba,  though  the  previous  Spanish  enumerations  included  some  data 
with  reference  to  occupations.  A  principal  reason,  however,  why  any 
classification  of  employments  must  be  exceedingly  inexact  is  that  trades 
and  occupations  are  not  differentiated  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  mechanic 
is  often  a  jack-at-all-trades,  and  all  classes  of  salaried  men  and  wage- 
earners  are  constantly  changing  their  business.  With  a  varied  list  of 
occupations  in  which  he  considered  himself  equally  expert,  the  Cuban 
workingman  probably  returned  upon  the  schedule  the  one  which  best 
suited  his  tastes  or  seemed  to  him  most  dignified. 

These  tables  contain  the  most  accurate  information  available,  how- 
ever, and  allowing  for  all  errors  they  still  remain  valuable  for  puiposes 
of  comparison.  They  show  that  the  trades  whose  object  it  is  to  shel- 
ter men  employ  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Cuba.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  her  trained  workmen  are  employed  in  building,  and  not 
<iuite  one-half  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  clothing.  Even 
omitting  launderers,  as  perhaps  we  should,  from  this  class  of  occupa- 
tions the  pursuits  mentioned  engage  44  per  cent  of  those  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  The  only  industry  that 
g-ives  work  to  a  considerable  number  of  factory  operatives  is  the  manu- 
fat'ture  of  cigars.  The  tobacco  industry  employs  more  men  than  any 
other  group  of  skilled  occupations.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  quasi- 
domestic  occupations  of  laujidry  and  sewing  women,  which  are  con- 
ducted largely  in  private  homes,  the  cigar  factories  use  the  services  of 
more  female  help  than  any  other  business.  It  is  in  this  industry  also 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  children  are  employed. 

Over  one-half  of  the  tobacco  workers  are  native  whites,  about  one- 
eighth  are  foreign  whites,  and  the  rest  are  colored.  Foreign  whites 
constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  mercantile  population,  and  also 
of  the  sailors  and  miners.  They  furnish  about  one-fourth  of  the 
bakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  cabinetmakers  of  the 
island.  In  propoilion  to  their  numbers  they  contribute  a  much  larger 
percentage  to  the  population  of  skilled  workmen  than  do  either  the 
Negroes  or  the  native  whites. 

Few  new  industries  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba  during  the  last 
50  years.  Those  that  already  existed  have  undergone  little  develop- 
ment, if  we  except  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  there  has  been  less  improve- 
ment in  processes  and  machinery  than  elsewhere.     Specialization  and 
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division  of  labor  have  not  been  introduced.  So  the  condition  of 
skilled  labor  has  been  almost  stationary.  Occupations  have  not  mul- 
tiplied as  they  have  in  other  countries.  Therefore  the  classification 
of  employments  given  above  is  practically  exhaustive. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

AOBIOTTLTtJBE. 

The  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  Cuba,  so-  far  as  hours  of 
labor,  standard  of  living,  and  methods  of  culture  are  concerned,  does 
not  vary  greatly  throughout  the  island.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  of  wages  in  different  localities  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  question  of  labor  supply  is  the  most  important  problem 
that  the  rural  proprietor  haa  to  meet.  He  is  faced  by  two  embarrass- 
ing conditions.  His  profits  will  not  justify  liim  in  employing  perma- 
nently more  than  a  fraction  of  the  field  hands  required  during  the 
crop  season.  There  are  no  other  local  industries  to  carry  the  labor 
supply  needed  over  the  dull  period  of  the  year  and  leave  it  free  for 
employment  in  the  fields  during  the  time  of  high  wages.  He  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  these  temporary  employees 
than  the  general  conditions  and  the  standard  of  living  prevailing  in 
the  island  demand.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  plantation  hands  are 
not  assured  permanent  employment  throughout  the  year  leads  them 
to  depend  upon  the  products  of  garden  patches  and  other  small 
holdings  for  their  subsistence  and  to  limit  their  needs  to  what  these 
can  supply.  They  thereb}'  become  in  a  measure  independent  of  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  matter  of  employment,  and  so  afford  a  less 
reliable  source  of  labor.  Wages  are  determined  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition, and  do  not  adjust  themselves  readily  to  economic  necessities. 
Moreover,  this  tendency  of  rural  labor  to  become  attached  to  the  land 
lessens  its  mobility.  It  does  not  respond  to  general  market  demands. 
An  over  and  an  under  supply  of  workmen  may  exist  permanently  io 
two  adjacent  districts.  So,  wide  variation  of  wages,  accompanied  by 
great  uniformity  of  social  conditions,  characterizes  the  rural  labor  of 
Cuba. 

There  is  no  trait  more  marked  in  the  Cuban  workman  in  every 
employment  than  his  preference  for  contract  or  piece  work  over  a  reg- 
ular wage.  The  foi-mer  seems  to  appeal  to  a  speculative  tendency  in 
his  nature  that  adds  interest  to  his  occupation.  It  also  flatters  a  cer- 
tain sentiment  of  self-esteem.  He  feels  himself  more  independent, 
more  his  own  master  in  the  former  instance.  Perhaps  there  is  a  preju- 
dice against  hired  service  that  has  come  down  from  the  days  of  slavery 
and  contract  labor.  There  are  few  workmen  harder  to  drive  and 
easier  to  lead  than  the  Cubans.  Whatever  the  reason,  employere  all 
emphasize  the  preference  of  the  people  for  contract  work. 
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This  predilection  of  the  Cuban  for  independent  employment,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  agricultural  service  already  men- 
tioned, have  favored  the  col-onia  system  of  farming  on  shares.  In 
reality  this  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  store-credit  system  of  our 
Southern  States,  by  which  the  capitalist  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  land 
and  crops  for  the  supplies  advanced  to  the  cultivator,  except  that  in 
Cuba  the  title  to  the  land  rests  with  the  former  party.  In  other  words, 
the  land  owner  stocks  a  small  farm  and  supports  the  tenant  until  a 
crop  can  be  raised,  taking  a  share  of  the  crop  in  repayment.  Theoret- 
ically this  ought  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  cultivator  than  the  store- 
credit  system,  for  he  is  not  bound  to  repay  any  fixed  amount  upon 
which  interest  runs  until  the  obligation  is  met.  But  if  we  are  to  take 
the  word  of  the  small  tobacco  planters  working  under  this  system,  the 
net  outcome  to  the  laborer  is  about  the  same.  However,  it  ought  to 
be  added  that  in  Cuba,  as  in  the  South,  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
laborer  can  accumulate  savings  and  acquire  property  under  this  sort 
of  a  contract. 

Tenancy  on  shares  works  rather  better  in  the  tobacco  than  in  the 
sugar  country.  The  labor  is  lighter  and  in  time  of  need  the  entire 
family  can  be  employed  in  the  fields;  no  heavy  carts  and  oxen  are 
needed  to  transport  the  crop;  the  tenant  is  not  confined  to  a  single  buyer 
in  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  product  of  his  fields,  and  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  his  first  plantings  to  yield  him  an  income.  Of 
late  years  he  has  had  a  more  assured  and  profitable  maket  for  his  crop 
than  has  the  sugar  planter. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Habana,  where  there  is  a  varied  market,  agricul- 
ture is  more  diversified.  Here  a  tenant  receives  the  use  of  4  or  5 
acres  and  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  return  for  half  of  the  crop.  Upon  such  a 
piece  of  land,  to  take  a  specific  instance,  from  four  to  .six  crops  of  fod- 
der com  can  be  rai.sed  in  a  year,  averaging  10  tons  to  an  acre.  This, 
when  cut  green  in  the  tassel,  sells  for  $4..50  gold  ($4.06  American)  a  ton. 
The  laborer's  share  in  the  proceeds  from  such  a  piece  of  land  is,  there- 
fore, nearly  $300  gold  ($270  American)  a  year  besides  any  garden  truck 
he  may  raise,  and  his  work  is  much  less  arduous  and  exac^ting  than  that 
on  a  large  plantation.  His  profits  from  potato  planting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guines,  in  Habana  province,  may  be  equally  great,  though  more 
laljor  is  required  in  cultivating  and  marketing  this  crop. 

The  tenant  on  shares  who  raises  cane  exclusively  has  one  advantage 
over  those  planting  other  crops.  During  several  months  of  the  year 
his  land  requires  little  or  no  attention  and  he  is  free  to  give  his  time 
to  other  empIo^Tnents.  But  as  this  period  of  leisure  coincides  with  the 
dull  season  for  agricultural  labor,  he  derives  little  practical  benefit 
from  this  advantage. 

Coffee  planting  was  once  a  considerable  industry  in  Cuba,  until  it 
was  displaced  by  the  more  profitable  sugar  culture.     At  the  present 
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time  some  tenant  farmers  are  being  stocked  in  Santiago  province,  but 
this  crop  is  not  being  rapidly  extended,  for  lack  of  an  export  market. 
In  some  contracts  of  which  specific  information  is  available,  each  tenant 
is  given  a  caballeria  (33^  acres)  of  ground  and  paid  lti50  American  a  year 
for  three  years  for  getting  in  a  stand  of  coffee  and  ciacao,  the  latter  serv- 
ing to  shade  the  young  coffee  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  period  a  six- 
year  contmct  is  made,  by  which  the  owner  and  tenant  share  the  crop 
equally,  the  tenant  delivering  the  coffee  at  the  drying  place.  Coffee 
pickei-s  are  paid  20  centavos  silver  (14  cents  American  currency)  (a)  for 
picking  five  gallons,  the  petroleum  cans  used  by  importers  having 
l>ecome  a  standard  of  measure  in  this  as  in  many  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  onl}'  in  connection  with  cacao  that  coffee  can  be  made  to 
pay  in  Cuba  at  present. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  wages  of  field  laborei-s  vary 
with  locality  and  season.  As  a  rule  they  are  higher  in  the  tolmcco 
country,  where  white  labor  is  largely  employed,  than  in  districts 
devoted  exiilusively  to  cane  raising.  Because  of  the  competition 
between  the  mines  and  the  plantations,  the  large  number  of  small 
proprietors,  and  a  general  undei-supply  of  labor,  and,  more  recently, 
because  of  the  introduction  of  American  currency  and  the  demand  for 
workmen  on  the  Cuban  Centml  Railway,  labor  prices  are  higher  in 
Santiago  than  in  the  central  provinces.  Taking  Pinar  del  Rio,  the 
most  western  and  tobacco-iuising  province;  Matanzas,  the  central  and 
sugar-raising  province,  and  Santiago,  in  the  extreme  east,  wages  have 
varied  as  follows  in  the  la«t  two  years,  according  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  and  the  provincial  agricultural 
committees: 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  FIELD  LABORERS  IN  PINAR  DEL  RIO.  MATANZAS,  AND  SANTIAGO. 
[These  priees  are  in  American  eurrency  and  do  not  include  board.] 


l^iviiK'c.  Highest.  Lowest.  I'sual. 


Pinar  del  Rio I 

Matanzas ' 

Santiago 


ts.io 

to.  60 

1.50 

.80 

1.00 

.W 

ti.oototi.eo 

.65 
.70 


Wages  during  the  crop  season  of  1902  hardly  afford  a  fair  idea  of 
the  prevailing  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  during  average  years,  because 
thej'  were  affected  by  many  special  and  unusual  conditions.  The  low 
price  of  sugar,  the  uncertainty  as  to  tariff  regulations,  the  use  of  three 
kinds  of  currency,  and  an  impending  economic  crisis  due  to  all  these 
causes  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  wages  which  was  not  entirely 
counteracted  by  other  favorable  conditions,  such  as  the  employment 
of  an  unusual  numlier  of  men  in  railway  building  and  upon  public 

a  The  silver  |)eso  (100  oentavoH)  is  equal  to  70  i-ents  American  currency  in  coni- 
iiiercial  exchange  in  HalMina,  and  this  e«]uivalent  has  been  used  in  this  article. 
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works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  provisions  and  many  other 
necessities  of  life  were  lower  than  ever  before.  The  price  of  rice  at 
retail  in  the  Mertado  del  Vapor,  at  Habana,  in  April,  1902,  was  less 
than  one-half  the  wholesale  price  on  the  produce  exchange  of  the  stinie 
city  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1890. 

In  February,  1902,  employment  agents  in  Habana  were  offering 
wages  equivalent  to  $10.50,  American  ourrencj,  and  board,  or  $17.50 
without  board,  for  field  hands  and  sugar-mill  men  for  plantations  in 
that  province  and  Matanzas.  Pereonal  conversation  with  laborers  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  established  the  fact  that  1  peso  silver,  or  about  70  cents 
in  American  currencsy,  was  the  usual  wage  for  tobacco  hands  in  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  that  province.  This  did  not  include  board. 
In  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Matanzas  the  following  April  cane 
cutters  and  loaders  were  working  for  40  cents  in  Spanish  gold  or  36 
cents  in  American  currency,  (a)  In  Santa  Clara  province,  along  the 
Danmji  River,  field  laborers  were  receiving  the  equivalent  of  $12.50  in 
American  currency  a  month  and  l)oard.  The  laborers  who  reported 
the.se  wages  were  members  of  a  night  crew,  but  they  stated  that  they 
were  paid  the  same  for  day  work.  In  the  vicinity  of  Trinidad  planta- 
tion hands  were  said  to  be  receiving  only  50  cents  a  day  silver,  or  35 
cents  in  American  cuiTency,  without  board;  but  this  rumor  could  not 
be  verified.  A  little  farther  east,  near  Sancti  Spiritus,  where  the 
new  railway  was  employing  tnany  laborers,  daily  wages  ranged  from 
70  cents  to  $1  in  American  currency.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  city 
90  cents  and  $1  in  American  cui'rency  were  being  paid  for  unskilled 
labor  in  general. 

Grades  of  skill  are  recognized  among  agricultural  laborers,  and 
influence  the  scale  of  wages  paid.  The  latter  is  more  especially  true 
during  the  dull  sea.son.  At  plowing  time  in  Pinar  del  Rio  a  good 
plowman  is  worth  80  cents  silver  (56  cents  American)  a  day.  His  two 
assistants,  or  the  driver  and  leader — for  it  takes  three  men  in  (^uba  to 
plow  with  a  yoke  of  oxen — receive  40  and  30  cents  silver  (28  and  21 
cents  American)  a  day,  respectively.  Women  are  paid  the  same  wages 
ai4  men  in  the  cane  fields. 

While  the  store  system  is  in  existence  on  many  plantations,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  just  how  universal  this  institution  is  and  how  it 
affects  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor.  A  railway  manager  said:  "  In 
l<x>king  over  a  plantation  with  a  view  to  purchase,  I  found  the  planta- 
tion store  reckoned  in  as  a  source  of  profit.  The  planter  made  about 
50  per  cent  upon  supplies  sold,  and  most  of  the  money  spent  by  him 
for  labor  came  back  over  his  own  counters."  A  fruit  exporter 
remarked:  "  I  have  noticed  that  planters  often  have  an  interest  in  some 

(I  The  (told  peso  or  Spanish  dollar  is  equal  to  90  cents  American  currency  in  coni- 
inercial  exchange  in  Habana,  and  this  equivalent  has  lieen  usetl  in  this  article. 
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store  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  that  their  hands  are  paid  in  orders 
upon  this  establishment."  Stores  actually  conducted  upon  plantations 
were  seen,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  just  how  much  interest  the 
planters  had  in  them.  The  itemized  schedules  accompanying  claims 
for  losses  during  the  insuiTection,  presented  by  Cuban  planters  to  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  at  Washington,  include  plantation 
stores  with  stocks  of  supplies  usually  consumed  by  laborers. 

The  working  day  upon  the  plantation  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
one  or  two  hours'  rest  at  midday.  During  the  busiest  season  the  sugjir 
mills  run  night  and  day  and  mill,  hands  and  train  crews,  including 
loaders,  work  in  two  shifts,  putting  in  altogether  nearly  a  twelve-hour 
day.  Ten  or  eleven  hours  effective  work,  however,  is  all  that  is 
usually  demanded,  except  in  special  emergencies. 

There  are  particular  conditions  and  divisions  of  occupations  peculiar 
to  the  raising  of  each  of  the  staple  crops  of  Cuba.  Most  important 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view  is  sugar.  This  is  sometimes  planted 
in  fallow  lands  simply  by  laying  the  c^ne  in  a  trench  or  Inserting  it  in 
sloping  holes  made  with  a  pointed  stick.  It  grows  vigorously  under 
such  conditions,  and  with  a  little  attention  at  first  will  soon  kill  out 
weeds  and  other  competing  plants.  The  cane  is  perennial,  requiring 
some  eighteen  months  to  come  to  maturity  for  the  first  time,  and  can 
Ije  recut  in  some  instances  for  twenty  or  thirty  seasons  without 
replanting.  Humboldt  I'ecords  one  instance  where  cane  was  cut  fixjiu 
the  same  settings  for  forty  years,  and  small  patches  can  now  be  found 
in  Santa  Clara  which  are  said  to  have  run  for  thirtj^  years.  Usuall3', 
however,  especially  on  the  old  plantations,  the  lands  have  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  same  care  as  for  other  crops,  and  require  regular  retilling 
for  two  or  three  years  after  planting  in  order  to  keep  out  weeds. 
Labor-saving  machinery  is  being  introduced  to  do  part  of  this  work, 
l)ut  it  still  continues  to  employ  a  lai-ge  number  of  hands.  This  part  of 
plantation  labor,  with  the  care  of  the  oxen  and  other  stock  used  for 
plowing  and  field  transportation  and  carried  over  from  season  to 
season,  and  the  minor  labor  in  the  vegetable  gardens  and  around  the 
sugarhouse,  makes  it  net^essarj'^  for  the  planter  to  retain  on  his  pay 
rolls  the  year  around  about  half  the  maximum  force  employed. 

When  cane  is  approaching  maturity  it  is  exceedingly  combustible, 
and  special  watchmen  are  employed  as  fire  guards. 

During  the  grinding  season  the  variety  of  occupations  upon  a  \&rge 
plantation  rapidly  increases.  The  production  of  sugar,  even  before  it 
is  refined,  is  as  much  a  manufacturing  as  an  agricultural  industry. 
The  number  of  field  employees  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
force  of  cutters  and  loaders.  As  in  the  hemp  fields  of  Kentucky,  the 
best  men  for  the  heavy  labor  of  the  cane  harvest  are  the  Negroes. 
These  men  either  work  at  a  fixed  wage  or  receive  so  much  a  load  for 
cane  cut,  trimmed,  and  ready  for  the  rollers.     Then  come  the  loaders. 
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who  heap  the  ponderous  ox  wains,  and  the  carters — who  are  often 
white  men  and  receive  a  somewhat  higher  wage  than  ordinary  field 
hands — who  conduct  the  cane  to  the  mill  or  the  nearest  railway  siding. 
With  these  men  the  labor  of  the  field  ceases.  There  are  switchmen, 
engineers,  and  trainmen  on  the  larger  plantations — for  some  of  the 
more  important  miUs  are  fed  by  50  or  60  miles  of  private  rail- 
road— and  mill  hands,  who  are  really  factory  operatives.  The  three 
main  classes  of  the  latter  are  the  feeders,  the  boilers  (including  the 
men  who  watch  the  clarifiers),  and  the  centrifugal  tenders.  As  a 
whole  or  in  certain  groups  they  are  sometimes  supplied  by  a  contrac- 
tor. Frequently  they  are  paid  by  the  crop  and  not  according  to  the 
time  they  serve.  At  one  plantation  visited  the  centrifugal  machines 
were  tended  by  a  party  of  Chinamen  who  had  contracted  to  do  this 
work  by  the  crop  for  many  successive  seasons.  The  mill  labor  as  a 
rule  is  not  particularly  difficult  and  does  not  require  high  technical 
training.  But  there  is  always  an  expert  in  charge  of  each  factory, 
who  receives  a  generous  salary  and  whose  work  comes  within  the 
cat^ory  of  professional  service. 

During  the  grinding  season  upon  a  plantation  employing  767  men, 
428  laborers  were  required  to  cut  and  haul  cane,  264  were  employed 
in  the  mill,  61  were  engaged  in  railway  service,  and  14  attended  to 
the  stock. 

The  small  cane  planter  who  sells  to  the  mills  conducts  a  stricth' 
i^icultural  business,  though  he  often  contracts  to  cut  and  deliver 
cane  for  the  central  plantation.  For  his  own  cane  he  usually  receives 
a  price  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  run  in  sugar.  The  value 
naturally  varies  at  different  seasons. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  a  more  democratic  occupation  than 
sugar  planting.  It  can  be  conducted  successfully  by  the  small  pro- 
prietor and  the  tenant  farmer.  Skill  counts  for  more  and  brute  force 
for  less  in  making  a  crop.  It  is  an  employment  that  attracts  a  large 
per  cent  of  white  labor  and  gives  occupation  to  the  workman  the  year 
around. 

While  tobacco  can  be  raised  in  every  province  of  Cuba,  the  industry 
is  principally  centered  in  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  vudta  abajo,  or  down- 
country  district,  where  the  leaf  is  produced  that  has  made  Habana 
famous.  Here  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  selected  with  great  care; 
and  as  that  best  suited  to  a  high-grade  crop  does  not  lie  in  large  con- 
tiguous areas,  but  is  divided  naturally  into  small  separate  parcels,  the 
character  of  the  country  favors  the  creation  of  small  farms.  More- 
over, the  care  of  a  tobacco  crop  demands  the  solicitous  attention  of  an 
owner,  or  of  one  who  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  product.  In  the 
vudta  arriba,  or  up-country  district,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara,  where  lower  grades  of  tobacco  are  grown  and  a  rea.son- 
ably  uniform  product  can  be  obtained  over  a  large  area,  there  are 
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extensive  vegas,  or  tobacco  flats,  where  planting  is  done  on  a  wholesale 
scale  and  with  hired  labor.  But  this  method  of  production  is  not 
characteristic  of  Cuba. 

The  tenant  farmer  usually  takes  from  2  to  15  acres  of  land,  stocked 
by  the  owner,  and  receives  one-half  of  the  crop  for  his  labor.  He 
hires  little  help  except  during  the  harvest  season.  Women  assist 
their  husbands  in  the  field,  but  are  not  usually  employed  as  hired  bands. 
During  the  time  when  salaried  help  is  employed  wages  are  often  higher 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  for  the  class  of  men  who  usually 
supply  the  demand  for  day  workmen  are  busy  gathering  their  own 
small  crops.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  a  number  of  emploj'ers 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  makes  wages  better  than  when  hiring  is 
done  by  a  single  planter.  As  tobacco  can  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  field  when  mature  enough  for  cutting,  there  are  exceptional  occa- 
sions when  the  price  paid  for  crop  gatherers  rises  to  $4  gold  ($3.60 
American)  a  day  for  very  short  periods.  From  fl  to  $2  American 
currency  is  as  high  a  rate  as  is  usually  paid  during  the  busiest  season. 

The  operations  of  tobacco  raising  are  sowing,  transplanting,  weeding, 
worming,  budding,  cutting,  curing,  bunching,  and  baling.  The  ground 
has  to  be  prepared  as  for  other  crops.  Raising  seed  plants  for  reset- 
ting is  sometimes  conducted,  as  a  separate  business,  upon  highlands 
unsuited  for  cultivating  the  plant  to  maturitj'.  One  man  can  attend 
to  10.000  plants.  These  are  transplanted  from  seeding  beds  to  rows 
2  or  3  feet  apart  and  1  or  2  feet  ajmrt  in  the  row,  and  10.000  plants 
do  not  usually  represent  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Allowing 
for  the  assistance  rendered  by  his  family,  5  acres  is  probably  all  that 
any  farmer  can  cultivate  without  hired  labor.  In  1899  there  wei-e 
li  acres  of  tobacco  in  cultivation  in  Pinar  del  Rio  for  every  pei-son 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  that  province,  or  probably  about  2  acres  for 
every  proprietor,  renter,  or  hired  laborer  engaged  in  tobacco  raising. 

Some  field  work  is  paid  for  on  a  piecework  basis.  A  man  receives 
about  $5  in  gold  ($4.50  Anierican)  for  setting  a  thousand  plants. 
During  the  baling  season  farmers  and  laborers  receive  from  $7  to  $10 
gold  ($6.30  to  $9  American)  a  bale  for  packing. 

Two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Pinar  del  Rio  is  raised  by 
white  tenant  farmers.  On  one  farm,  rented  on  shares  by  two  brothers 
and  stocked  ))y  the  landlord,  where  four  or  five  additional  bands  are 
employed  during  the  busiest  season,  the  combined  net  profits  of  the 
two  tenants  vary  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  gold  ($1,350  to  $1,800  Amer- 
ican) per  annum. 

Subsidiary  to  toba«co  cultivation  is  the  gathering  of  palm  bark, 
with  which  the  bales  are  covered.  The  pooi-er  tenants  and  laborers 
collect  and  store  this  throughout  the  year  to  sell  during  the  packing 
season  and  thus  setmre  a  small  and  variable  addition  to  their  income. 

While  man}'  small  plots  of  yucca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  corn  are  scat- 
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tered  among  the  tobacco  fields,  agriculture  is  less  diversified  in  these 
districts  than  would  be  desirable.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
tobatrco  soil  is  not  well  suited  to  other  crops  and  partly  because  the 
peasantry  lack  initiative  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  advantage 
of  varying  their  products.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  island.  Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns, 
there  is  little  market  gardening,  and  this  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  There  is  practically  no  fruit  raising  for  export.  Speaking 
of  actual  conditions,  no  demand  for  hired  labor  exists  outside  of  th§ 
cane  and  tobacco  fields. 

QBAZINa. 

This  industry  was  destroyed  by  the  insurrection, 'but  is  rapidly  being 
reestablished.  In  the  central  part  of  Cuba  there  are  large  ranges  of 
natural  and  artificial  pasture,  the  latter  in  Guinea  and  Parand  grass. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  stock 
farms  of  the  island.  Wages  have  always  been  about  the  same  as  those 
of  field  laborers,  ranging  from  $20  silver  ($14  American)  to  $25  gold 
($22.50  American)  a  month  and  board.  Most  cowboys  were  whites, 
even  during  slavery.  Young  unmarried  men  are  usually  employed 
in  this  class  of  work,  but  on  the  large  ranges  many  of  the  herdei-s 
occupy  shacks  and  cultivate  small  plots  of  ground  allowed  them  by  the 
proprietor  as  incidental  to  their  eniployment.  These  men  usually 
have  families.  As  an  occupation  grazing  is  not  sufficiently  differen- 
tiated from  other  farm  work  to  offer  any  peculiar  features  from  the 
point  of  view  of  labor.  This  industry  is  mostlj'  carried  on  in  a  part 
of  the  island  where  there  is  temporarily  a  special  demand  for  railroad 
workers,  and  thus  wages  have  suffered  less  depression  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  depopulating  of  the  ranges. 

LTTMBEBINO. 

While  there  are  few  large  continuous  tracts  of  timber  in  Cuba,  and 
some  woods,  like  the  native  pine,  have  been  practically«exhausted  for 
industrial  purposes,  woodcutting  and  lumbering  afford  employment 
to  a  number  of  people.  Much  of  the  timber  used  for  rough  construc- 
tion is  imported  from  Maine  and  the  Southern  States,  either  as 
unplaned  lumber  or  as  squared  beams,  which  are  sawed  in  the  local 
mills.  Native  woods  are  emploj'ed  for  interior  finishing,  cabinet- 
work, and  box  making.  Cedar  and  mahogany  are  the  most  exten- 
siveh'  used,  though  there  are  many  other  hard  woods  suitable  for  fur- 
niture, vehicles,  and  articles  where  high  finish  or  durability  is  desired. 
The  cedar  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  island,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigar  boxes.  The  mahogany  is  largely  exported.  Hik^,  que- 
bracha,  and  other  hard  woods  are  used  for  milroad  ties,  bridges,  ox 
carts,  native  plows,  and  similar  implements.     As  the  consumption  is 
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almost  entirely  local,  these  woods  are  not  extensively  marketed,  and 
little  hired  labor  is  employed  in  getting  them  out  of  the  forest. 

The  market  for  cedar  and  mahogany  logs  comes  from  two  sources — 
the  local  mills,  most  of  which  are  at  the  coast  towns,  and  the  buyers  for 
export.  Cuba  annually  sends  timber  abroad  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$1,500,000  American.  Native  contractors  usually  buy  standing  timber 
of  the  landowner  and  sell  it  at  tide  water.  In  the  country  near  the  rail- 
roads there  is  little  left  that  can  be  marketed,  but  some  is  received  in 
Habana  by  rail  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  rest  being  floated  to  the  coast 
by  small  streams  during  high  water.  When  land  is  cleared  remote 
from  either  of  these  means  of  transportation  the  logs,  even  of  the 
most  valuable  timber,  are  burned  with  the  brush. 

The  most  extensive  lumbering  operations  are  conducted  in  the  cen- 
tral and  ea.stern  provincas,  where  labor  is  not  plentiful  and  American 
currency  is  in  use.  Wages  are  therefore  relatively  high.  The  low- 
est price  reported  by  conti^actors  for  unskilled  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santiago  and  Manzanillo  is  %1  a  day.  In  the  vicinity  of  Habana 
equally  good  workmen  can  be  secured  for  two-thirds  that  amount. 

The  irregular  habits  of  the  native  Cuban  make  it  more  profitable  to 
pay  cutters  and  hewers  by  the  piece.  The  customary  price  for  felling 
and  barking  a  tree  giving  a  30-foot  log  48  inches  in  diameter  is  50 
cents.  For  larger  trees  80  cents  is  paid.  Rates  for  hauling  and  river 
driving  vary  with  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  distance  of  the 
standing  timber  from  water,  but  contractors  usually  estimate  the  labor 
cost  of  getting  a  log  from  stump  to  sea  at  about  50  cents.  Where  it 
greatly  exceeds  this  the  timber  is  not  apt  to  be  utilized. 

Mahogany  is  exjwrted  in  the  hewn  log  because  in  this  form  it  enters 
foreign  countries  at  a  lower  duty.  It  so  happened  that  all  the  men 
who  were  .neen  hewing — that  is,  in  several  gangs  in  different  parts  of 
the  island — were  Spaniards  or  white  Cubans.  They  seemed  to  be  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  lot  of  workmen.  The  usual  price  paid  for 
mahoganj'  hewing  is  from  $6  to  $7  American  currency  a  thousand 
superficial  feet.- 

Most  of  the  large  mills  are  at  Habana.  They  not  only  saw  and 
plane  lumber  and  veneering,  but  make  molding,  sashes,  doors,  and 
boxes.  In  all  departments  of  the  establishments  at  Habana  between 
one  and  two  thousand  men  are  employed,  A  good  sawyer  cuts  from 
3,(M  K)  to  10.000  feet  a  day,  accoi-ding  to  the  kind  of  timber  and  whether 
he  is  sawing  boards  or  veneer.  He  receives  from  $60  to  $100  Spanish 
gold  ($.54  to  $90  American)  a  month.  The  men  listed  as  cai-penters  in 
these  mills  are  usually  highly  skilled  workmen,  employed  in  manu- 
facturing furniture,  store  fixtui-es,  paneling,  doors,  and  blinds  for  the 
local  market.  This  class  of  work  is  usually  done  to  order,  no  large 
.stock  of  finished  product  l)eingkept  in  store,  and  power  machinery  is 
less  extensively  used  than  in  similar  establishments  in  the  United 
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States.  These  carpenters  receive  the  equivalent  of  $2  and  ^  a  day  in 
American  currency.  Carters,  pilers,  and  other  unskilled  or  partially 
skilled  workmen  receive  from  $1  silver  to  $1.50  in  Spanish  gold  a  day, 
or  from  70  cents  to  $1.35  in  American  currency.  Wages  are  paid  in 
the  local  money  and  their  purchasing  power  is  slightly  greater  than  if 
paid  in  American  money  at  ruling  rates  of  exchange. 

In  what  is  probably  the  largest  mill  in  the  island  sawing  native 
timber,  situated  at  Manzanillo,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  employ- 
ing over  100  men  in  the  plant  itself,  engineers  are  paid  $100  a  month, 
head  sawyers,  $3.50  a  day,  and  planers  and  helpers,  $1.50  a  day. 
These  wages  are  in  American  currency.  The  salesmen  of  this  com- 
pany in  Habana  and  Cienfuegos  receive  $100  and  $80  a  month, 
respectively.     Men  are  paid  weekly  and  the  working  day  is  ten  hours. 

Most  sawmill  machinery  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Large  band  saws,  cutting  through  the  log,  are  not  used  successfully 
for  want  of  sawyers  sufficiently  skilled  to  work  them.  Smaller  saws 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  many  of  the  Habana  mills. 

Wood  choppers  and  charcoal  burners  are  paid  from  $12  to  $17 
silver  ($8.40  to  $11.90  American)  a  month  and  board  when  employed 
at  regular  salary.  But  the  method  of  paying  by  contract  is  also  pre- 
ferred in  this  industry.  No  fuel  is  used  for  house  heating  in  Cuba 
and  only  charcoal  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  Firewood,  cut 
into  yard  or  4-foot  length,  is  used  in  the  bakeries.  For  felling,  chop- 
ping, and  piling  this,  about  $2.50  silver  or  $1  75  American  money  a 
cord  is  paid. 

Gathering  mangley  bark  for  use.  in  the  tanneries  is  another  wood- 
ujan's  industry.  This  work  is  not  usually  done  by  hired  labor  and 
compensation  varies  with  the  price  of  the  bark.  During  part  of  the 
year  a  man  can  make  about  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day  at  this 
business. 

HiNiiro,  aTTASBTnfa,  and  clat  woKxura. 

While  there  are  probably  large  undeveloped  mineral  resources  in 
other  provinces  of  Cuba,  mining  as  an  employing  industry  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  Santiago.  The  copper  mines  once  so  successfully 
exploited  are  being  reopened,  but  do  not  yet  appear  in  labor  statistics. 
Manganese  mines  have  been  developed  since  the  American  occupation, 
about  125  men  being  regularly  employed,  at  85  cents  American  money 
for  a  ten-hour  day.  This  is  surface  working,  and  the  mines  are  some 
distance  from  the  city  of  Santiago.  Both  Cubans  and  Spaniards  are 
employed.     Mechanics  are  paid  $2  American  money  a  day. 

The  iron  mines  of  this  province  employ  over  4,000  men  when  suffi- 
cient labor  can  be  obtained.  The  miners  are  Spaniards,  Cubans,  and 
Porto  Ricans.  The  first  of  these  are  preferred  when  they  can  be 
secured.     Paying  the  same  wage,  it  costs  about  5  cents  a  ton  less  to 
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get  out  ore  with  Spanish  labor  than  with  the  other  workmen  employed. 
The  wages  were  formerly  fl  silver  (70  cents  American);  now  they  are 
the  same  amount  in  American  currency.  A  ten-hour  day  is  the  rule. 
The  men  are  boarded  by  the  companies  for  25  cents  a  day,  and  are 
given  a  63-ounce  ration,  including  fresh  meat.  Men  are  paid  by  con- 
tract whenever  this  is  feasible,  especially  for  transpoi'tation  and  wharf 
work. 

Mining  is  not  a  popular  occupation,  though  the  men  are  better  paid 
and  cared  for  than  in  most  other  work  of  a  similar  character.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  sustained 
physical  exertion  is  required  to  shovel  ore.  The  men  are  in  gangs, 
and  there  is  less  opportunity  for  conversation  and  the  other  minor 
relaxations  in  which  the  Cuban  laborer  delights  than  in  field  labor, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  less  cheerful  employment  from  his  point  of  view. 
For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  keep  men  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
take  a  vacation  every  pay  da}'.  The  number  dropped  from  the  pay 
rolls  each  month  averages  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 
Under  such  circumstances  special  inducements  are  oflFered  to  keep  the 
men  for  longer  periods,  the  manganese  mines  giving  $2  American 
money  a  month  premium  to  all  laborers  working  twenty  days  or  more. 
The  iron  mines  import  men  from  Spain  through  Spanish  employment 
agents,  and  give  these  laborers  a  premium  of  $15  American  money  if 
they  remain  steadilj'  in  their  employ  for  ninety  days  and  $30  if  they 
remain  one  hundred  and  fif  tj"^  daj'^s.  This  addition  to  his  regular  wages 
is  sufficient  to  pay  a  man's  passage  from  Spain  to  Cuba. 

During  the  present  year  the  problem  of  labor  supply  has  been  more 
easily  solved  in  the  mining  districts,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the 
railroad,  because  the  low  price  of  sugar  lessened  employment  on 
the  plantations.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  monthly  output 
of  the  mines  of  one  company,  which  was  20,000  tons  of  ore  in  Janu- 
aiy,  1901,  and  37,000  tons  the  same  month  of  the  present  year.  This 
increased  output  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  labor  has 
recently  been  more  nearly  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  mining  of  asphalt  has  been  begun  in  Habana  province  since  the 
American  occupation,  and  during  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 
1901,  nearly  1,800  tons,  to  the  value  of  more  than  $39,000  American 
money,  were  exported.  These  mines  employ  about  100  men,  and  pay 
KO  cents  American  currency  a  day  for  common  laborers. 

One  of  the  materials  most  commonly  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  larger  buildings  in  Cuban  cities  is  a  soft,  friable  limestone, 
which  can  be  quarried  almost  anywhere  in  the  island.  This  stone  is 
dressed  with  a  large,  double-bladed  broadax,  and  it  weathers  consid- 
erably on  long  exposure.  Fragments  and  bowlder-like  concretions  are 
used  in  making  the  rubble  walls  of  dwellings  and  the  commoner  sort 
of  buildings,  and  are  burned  for  lime.     Only  unskilled  labor  is  needed 
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to  dig  out  rock  of  the  latter  kind,  and  this  work  does  not  figure  ajs  a 
special  occupation;  but  quarrymen  getting  out  squared  stone  in  the 
quarries  near  Habana  earn  about  $2  in  Spanish  gold  ($1.80  American) 
a  day.  They  are  frequently  paid  by  the  block  or  the  cart  load.  This 
stone  is  so  soft  that  it  usually  receives  its  final  dressing  immediately 
before  being  placed  in  the  wall. 

In  the  quarries  and  kiln  yards  that  supply  Habana  with  lime  labor- 
ers receive  $1.50  silver  ($1.05  American)  a  day,  without  meals.  This 
is  a  higher  wage  than  prevails  near  Matanzas  and  Cienfuegos,  where 
workmen  of  this  class  are  paid  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  or  even 
less.  Stonebreakers  near  Matanzas  reported  that  they  were  getting 
but  55  cents  silver — the  equivalent  of  38i  cents  in  American  money — 
for  a  day's  work,  without  board.  At  other  quarries  limestone  dig- 
gers getting  out  the  broken  stone  burned  in  the  kilns  were  being  paid 
7i  cents  sQver  (5  cents  American)  a  cart  load.  Ten  or  twelve  cart  loads 
were  considered  a  fair  day's  work  for  one  man,  so  he  could  earn  the 
equivalent  of  55  or  65  cents  in  American  currency. 

These  wages  apply  also  to  common  laborers  employed  in  brickyards. 
Brickmakers  in  the  vicinity  of  Habana  are  paid  $1.25  silver  (87i  cents 
American),  without  meals.  This  is  an  industry  of  considei-able  extent, 
for  many  brick  are  used  in  Cuba  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  they  are 
pi-actically  all  of  native  manufacture.  Cement  and  tile  are  also  man- 
ufactured near  Habana,"  and  potteiy  is  ma^le  in  a  crude  way  at  Campo 
Florido  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  but  no  special  conditions 
worthy  of  note  characterize  the  condition  of  labor  employed  in  these 
industries. 

FISHEKIES. 

There  are  coast  and  deep-sea  fisheries  in  Cuba  sufficient  to  supply 
the  local  market.  One  Habana  firm  keeps  342  men  employed,  50  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  shore  fishing  and  the  remainder  are  boatmen. 
No  fish  are  cured,  and  all  are  kept  alive  until  marketed,  so  no  special 
establishment  except  for  the  actual  taking  and  storing  of  the  fish  is 
required. 

The  larger  schooners  carry  a  crew  of  eight  men,  and  make  cruises  of 
from  ten  to  forty  da3's,  according  to  the  catch.  These  cruises  extend 
to  the  Florida  coast  and  Yucatan.  The  boat  owners  purchase  from  the 
crew  all  the  catch  at  a  customary  price,  deducting  one-third  from  the 
total  for  rent  and  victualing  of  the  vessel — or  occasionally  more  or  less 
for  the  latter  item,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  cruise  and  the  cost 
of  the  supplies  furnished.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  the  owner  to 
speculate  on  both  rent  and  victualing,  receiving  no  more  than  one- 
third,  no  matter  how  long  the  cruise  or  how  small  the  catch.  The 
captain  receives  10  per  cent  of  the  remainder  before  any  deductions 
are  made,  and  his  pro  rata  per  capita  share  of  the  balance.  The  crew 
share  their  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  catch  equally. 
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Upon  the  small  sloops  used  to  carry  fish  to  Habana  from  the  shore 
stations  there  is  usually  a  crew  of  three  men.  The  captain  receives 
$30  Spanish  gold  ($27  American)  a  month  and  maintenance,  and  the 
crew  $17  ($15.30  American)  and  maintenance.  The  share  fishers  who 
go  on  the  longer  cruises  are  supposed  to  do  somewhat  better,  their 
income  avei-aging  about  $25  a  month  in  Spanish  gold  ($22.50  Ameri- 
can) and  maintenance  while  at  sea. 

The  total  fleet  employed  by  the  firm  giving  these  data,  which  prac- 
tically monopolizes  this  industry  for  Habana,  consists  of  32  long- 
cruise  schooners  and  4:  short-cruise  boats,  besides  5  coasting  boats  for 
bringing  in  the  catch  from  the  shore  stations.  The  total  number  of 
fishing  boats  clearing  from  Habana  harbor  is  54. 

In  the  other  coast  towns  the  business  is  not  so  well  organized  and  there 
is  less  long  cruising,  but  the  profits  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of 
fishing  are  al>out  the  same.  In  the  smaller  ports  the  pilot  frequently 
combines  tishing  with  his  professional  employment  or  owns  an  inter- 
est in  the  fishing  boats  of  the  harbor. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
about  1,000  men  make  their  living  in  Cuba  by  supplying  the  market 
with  food  fish. 

The  sponge  fisheries  were  once  of  considerable  importance  and  even 
now  supply  an  annual  catch  valued  at  about  $400,000.  This  industry 
is  organized  much  like  that  of  the  food  fishers.  Boats  sail  principally 
from  the  four  ports  of  Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  and 
Batabano,  the  former  two  on  the  noiiih  and  the  others  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island.  The  sponges  are  sold  in  mixed  lots  and  bring  from 
30  to  60  cents  American  currency  a  dozen  at  the  landing.  There  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  this  industry  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Economic  Society  for  1899.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this 
business  is  not  given,  but  it  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  and  with  the  profit  of  the  daily  catch.  It  is  not  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  any  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned, though  at  one  time  and  another  it  probably  engages  as  many 
men  as  the  food  fisheries.  The  average  earnings  in  the  two  occupa- 
tions during  a  normal  season  are  reported  to  be  about  the  same. 

Turtle  fishing  in  Cuba  is  not  an  important  industry,  the  value  of 
the  annual  catch  averaging  but  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

BtrrLBiNa  tsases. 

Most  house  construction  in  Cuba  requiring  skilled  labor  is  of  brick 
or  of  a  cement  and  rubble  composition  called  mampmteria.  Stone  is 
used  in  some  of  the  more  pretentious  city  edifices.  Frame  buUdings 
are  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities,  espe- 
cially in  tne  summer  resorts  near  Cienfuegos,  Santiago,  and  other 
coast  towns.     While  of  modest  dimensions,  these  are  frequently  well 
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built.  The  wooden  buildings  common  in  the  country  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  are  usually  of  very  crude  construction.  In  a  few  of 
the  older  and  less  progressive  towns  adobe  or  wattle  construction  is 
being  used,  even  in  buildings  erected  at  the  present  time,  but  no 
skilled  labor  is  required  foi'this  purpose.  Mostof  the  country  people 
of  Cuba  reside  in  palm-bark  huts,  which  are  made  and  repaired  by  the 
occupant  without  the  employment  of  hired  labor.  The  kind  of  con- 
struction requiring  skilled  mechanics  is  therefore  of  a  dumble  and 
permanent  character,  though  Cuban  masonry  requires  more  frequent 
repairs  than  its  appearance  of  solidity  might  indicate.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  housed  in  buildings  which,  though  temporary 
in  character,  require  for  their  construction  only  the  talent  of  the  coun- 
try laborer.  Consequently  the  number  of  men  engaged  professionally 
in  the  building  trades  is  not  relatively  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island. 

While  the  two  occupations  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
special  designations  in  the  native  speech,  the  trade  of  the  rough  car- 
penter employed  in  frame  construction  and  outdoor  work  in  general 
should  be  treated  as  a  quite  different  occupation  from  that  of  the  cab- 
inetmaker and  the  carpenter  employed  in  interior  finishing.  The  two 
trades  connote  an  entirely  different  degree  of  skill  and  general  effi- 
ciency in  Cab&.  For  this  reason  only  rough  carpenters  are  consid- 
ered under  the  present  heading.  The  higher  class  workmen  may  be 
employed  occasionally  upon  houses,  but  it  is  only  in  a  subsidiary 
capacity.  They  make  the  doors,  panels,  and  finer  interior  finishing  of 
masonry  buildings,  but  are  not  employed  on  work  that  involves  a 
knowledge  of  structural  questions.  They  are  therefore  considered 
under  woodworking  trades. 

As  a  rule  the  Cuban  rough  carpenter  or  the  skilled  carpenter 
employed  upon  work  that  requires  a  knowledge  of  framing  is  a  pecu- 
liarly inept  and  inefficient  workman.  The  men  are  not  well  enough 
educated  to  be  handy  with  the  practical  application  of  figures  to  the 
problems  of  their  trade,  and  all  work  is  done  by  rule  of  thumb.  This 
does  not  matter  so  much,  in  fact  it  may  lead  in  the  end  to  more  careful 
work,  in  constructing  a  piece  of  furniture.  But  the  Cuban  workman  is 
more  apt  to  slide  his  finger  to  the  proper  point  on  his  rule  and  hold  it 
there  la  making  a  number  of  measurements  than  to  take  his  distances 
from  the  readings.  In  putting  a  small  piece  of  wood  into  position 
he  cuts  it  a  trifle  too  large  and  then  patiently  works  it  down  to  exactly 
the  required  dimensions,  until  it  fits  almost  with  the  exactness 
of  a  fragment  of  marble  in  a  mosaic.  But  he  can  not  apply  these 
methods  of  work  to  erecting  a  building,  and  in  attempting  to  do  so 
resorts  to  extraordinarily  awkward  and  time-consuming  expedients. 
Timbers  for  rafters  will  be  taken  to  the  top  of  a  building,  placed  io 
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approximate  position  and  marked,  and  then  taken  down  or  even 
brought  back  to  the  ground  for  sawing.  Another  method  of  securing 
the  same  result  is  to  construct  the  roof  frame  entirely  upon  the  ground 
and  then  take  it  to  pieces  and  reerect  it  in  its  proper  position.  Frame 
posts  and  timber  beams  are  not  set  square  or  exactly  in  line,  siding 
boards  are  not  sawed  squarely  across  so  as  to  make  close  joints,  and  it 
would  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  in  any  door  or  window 
frame  or  any  room  corner  of  a  building  a  single  right  angle. 

This  lack  of  mathematical  accuracy  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
mechanical  trades  in  Cuba,  though  it  is  perhaps  most  obvious  in  car- 
pentering. It  is  accompanied  by  a  want  of  the  knack  of  applying  work 
so  as  to  make  it  count  in  results.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  energy 
due  to  a  failure  to  organize  and  direct  effort  economically.  Men  work 
as  if  their  minds  were  not  upon  what  they  were  doing.  It  is  this, 
perhaps,  rather  than  inherent  indolence  that  makes  the  Cuban  mechanic 
worth  less  than  an  American  to  his  employer. 

The  number  of  carpenters  in  Cuba,  according  to  the  occupation 
tables,  is  over  14,000.  A  majority  are  whites.  The  wages  of  a  skilled 
mechanic  in  this  trade  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
Men  in  government  employ  are  better  paid  than  others.  In  the 
engineering  department  they  receive  $2  in  American  currencj'  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  This  department  has  had  several  hundred  men  on  its 
rolls  at  times.  The  department  of  public  works  pays  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  in  American  currency.  The  latter  is  probably  the  maximum 
wage  paid  for  this  kind  of  work  in  Cuba.  In  Habana,  Matanzas,  and 
Cienfuegos  ordinary  carpenters  receive  $2  and  $2.50  in  silver  ($1.40 
and  $1.75  American)  for  a  ten-hour  day,  which  falls  within  the  range 
of  wages  paid  by  the  public  works  department,  except  that  the  day 
is  two  hours  longer.  In  the  smaller  towns  wages  vary  with  demand, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1901-02  men  could  be  found  working  at  this  trade 
for  a  peso  silver  (70  cents  American  currency)  a  day.  In  most  rural 
districts  and  small  towns  the  wages  paid  in  .silver  are  equivalent  to  $1 
or  $1.50  in  American  money. 

According  to  the  census  statistics  there  are  less  than  half  as  many 
masons  as  carpenters  in  Cuba.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  woodworkers  of  all  kinds  are  often  spoken  of  as  carpin- 
teros.  There  are  also  many  men  employed  on  buildings  as  masons^ 
helpers  who  do  not  rank  as  members  of  the  trade.  The  Negroes 
engaged  in  this  occupation  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
whites.  The  trade  is  partly  local;  that  is,  the  members  work  under 
conditions  and  with  materials  that  are  peculiar  to  Cuba  and  Spanish- 
American  countries.  Its  traditions  come  down  from  the  time  when 
slave  laborers,  under  the  direction  of  one  or  two  specially  trained 
workmen,  were  the  ones  usually  employed  to  erect  a  masonry  bnild- 
ing.     A  house  was  built  something  like  a  fortification,  by  unskilled 
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men  under  the  direction  of  a  few  officers.  The  best  trained  workman 
in  a  community  is  therefore  often  a  black  man  who  has  inherited  the 
trade  from  ancestors  working  under  these  conditions.  In  sevei-al 
places  where  houses  were  being  erected  or  repairs  were  being  made  in 
Habana  and  vicinity  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  was  a  full- 
blooded  Negro,  while  many  of  the  men  under  him  were  whites  or 
mulattoes.  Some  branches  of  this  trade  require  an  exceptional 
amount  of  skill  and  command  higher  than  the  average  wages.  Tile 
layers  and  stone  ma.sons  are  better  paid  than  ordinary  bricklayers. 

Construction  is  not  accurate  and  traditional  methods,  forms,  plans, 
and  design  are  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  one  Cuban  building 
appear  very  much  like  another.  The  massiveness  of  the  masonry, 
while  often  explained  as  necessary  to  withstand  tropical  storms  or 
earthquakes,  is  really  due  to  the  inferiority  of  the  materials  employed, 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  structural  economies  on  the  part  of  builders, 
and  an  unevenness  in  the  skill  of  mechanics  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
allow  a  large  margin  for  possible  errors  or  slighting  in  the  work.  The 
lack  of  accuracy  in  measurements  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  mere 
glance  at  a  room  floored  with  tiles  or  other  regular  pavement.  The 
tiles  will  usually  run  away  from  and  encroach  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  necessitating  the  use  of  cement  to  even  out  the  flooring  material. 
Floor  beams  and  the  rafters  that  support  the  tile  roofs  are  put  in  by 
the  masons  or  carpenters;  and  so  in  large  buildings  recently  con- 
structed in  Habana  where  considerable  steel  framework  was  employed, 
the  latter  was  set  up  by  the  same  gangs  of  workmen  that  made  the 
walls.  The  trades  are  not  sharply  differentiated  from  each  other,  and 
the  amount  of  technical  skill  involved  in  their  practice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  prevent  a  handy  man  from  following  several  of  them 
at  different  times  while  employed  upon  the  same  job. 

The  best  paid  men  among  the  masons  are  the  stone  cutters  and  tile 
layers,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  wages  paid  for  supervision.  A 
native  stonecutter  can  do  more  with  the  soft  limestone  used  in  Cuban 
buildings  than  an  American  versed  only  in  working  the  harder  stones 
used  in  the  United  States.  He  can  earn  about  $3  in  Spanish  gold  ($2.70 
American)  a  day.  A  tile  layer  can  do  even  better,  earning  $4  and  $.5 
a  day  at  times,  if  he  does  work  on  contract.  This  applies  only  to  floor- 
ing' tiles,  for  roof  tiles  are  laid  by  ordinary  masons  and  bricklayers.  If 
employed  at  a  wage  the  floor  layers  receive  $3  Spanish  gold  ($2.70 
American)  a  day  in  Habana,  and  if  they  do  piecework  they  are  paid  40 
cents  a  square  meter  (10.764  square  feet)  for  laying.  From  8  to  10 
meters  (86.111  to  107.639  square  feet)  is  a  good  day's  task.  Where 
they  work  on  contract  and  furnish  the  tiles  they  receive  about  $5  a 
square  meter  (10.764  square  feet)  for  highgi-ade  work.  But  there  are 
many  workmen,  in  fact  a  majority  of  those  employed  in  this  branch  of 
their  trade,  who  do  more  common  kinds  of  work,  such  as  laying  court 
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flagging  and  cheap  floor  tiles,  and  do  not  earn  more  than  a  third  or  a 
half  of  the  wage  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  same  with  the  different 
kinds  of  stonecutting.  W  hile,  as  said  above,  men  employed  on  a  large 
public  edifice,  like  the  trade-school  building  now  being  erected  at 
Habana,  can  earn  |3  gold  ($2.70  American)  or  over  a  day,  marble  cut- 
ters who  represent  a  trade  requiring  equal  skill  are  paid  but  $2.50  for 
lettering,  and  $1.50  for  polishing.  In  a  small  Habana  shop  where 
most  of  the  work  was  polishing  tops  for  caf6  tables  the  workmen 
were  paid  $1.50  silver  ($1.06  American).  There  are  no  fine  stone 
carvers  or  sculptors  in  Cuba,  and  the  best  monument  trade  of  Habana 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian.  The  statues  frequently  used  to  adorn  the 
interior  courts  of  fine  dwellings  are  imported,  as  the  duty  charges 
upon  statuary  do  not  countervail  the  extra  freight  of  importing  the 
marble  uncut. 

Skilled  bricklayers  receive  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  in  Spanish  silver 
($1.40  to  $2.10  American).  Apprentices  are  paid  about  half  that 
amount.  A  good  man  can  lay — parallel  or  in  any  of  the  imperfect 
bonds  in  common  use^ — 300  to  350  of  the  large  brick  of  the  country  in 
a  day.  These  brick  measure  Hi  by  5i  by  Si  inches,  so  that  about  40 
cubic  feet  of  wall  is  considered  a  normal  day's  task.  Hod  carriers 
and  other  helpers  receive  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day.  Con- 
tractors sometimes  employ  skilled  masons  by  the  month. 

The  laying  of  roof  tiles  is  not  considered  a  separate  branch  of  the 
trade— unfortunately  for  the  people  who  live  under  them — and  is  usually 
done  by  the  same  men  who  make  the  walls.  Plastering  over  lath  is  not 
practiced  in  Cuba,  and  there  is  little  or  no  hard  finishing  or  calcimin- 
ing.  Exterior  brickwork  is  always  demented  over,  so  that  the  brick 
walls  in  the  United  States  look  raw  and  unfinished  to  the  Cuban  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time.  In  most  cases  this  plastering  directly  against 
the  brick  is  done  by  the  men  who  lay  the  walls.  Where  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate occupation  wages  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  bricklayers,  with 
a  tendency  to  be  somewhat  lower  where  there  is  any  difi'erence. 

Painters  i-ank  all  the  way  from  common  laborers  to  men  of  some 
taste  and  training  employed  upon  sign  work  and  interior  decoration. 
The  whitewashers  and  brush  men  who  lay  on  the  exterior  colors  used 
to  protect  the  cement  surfacing  of  Cuban  houses  from  the  weather 
receive  from  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  to  $1  American  money  a 
day.  The  latter  wage  is  paid  bj'  the  engineering  department.  The 
average  pay  of  skilled  painters  is  $1.50  silver  ($1.05  American).  The 
best  men  receive  $2  American  currency  in  Government  employ.  A 
sign  painter  or  decorator  working  at  Habana  is  able  to  command  $12 
to  $15  silver  ($8.40  to  $10.50  American)  a  week.  Some  of  these  men 
are  very  skillful  workmen.     A  large  majority  of  them  are  whites. 

Until  the  American  occupation,  and  at  the  present  time  outside  of 
Habana,  plumbing  was  not  considered  a  separate  trade  from  gas  and 
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electric  fitting.  There  is  no  steam  fitting  for  heating  purposes  in  Cuba 
except  in  a  special  way  in  some  canneries  and  other  industrial  estab- 
li»«hincnt^.  For  many  years  a  number  of  Cuban  towns  have  been 
supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  some  have  nominally  had  sewer  sys- 
tems. A  Cuban  pipe  fitter  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  able  to  install 
any  piece  of  apparatus  connecting  with  a  tube.  Much  of  the  appa- 
ratus used  was  rather  primitive,  but  as  there  was  no  freezing,  less 
demand  was  made  on  the  skill  of  the  plumber  or  fitter  than  in  the 
United  States.  Water  was  also  delivered  under  very  low  pressure 
and  was  seldom  carried,  and  few  connections  of  any  sort  were  made, 
above  the  first  floor.  Few  plumbers  were  familiar  with  modern  forms 
of  flushing  apparatus.  There  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  wiped  joint 
in  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  ground  connections  had  to  be  permanent 
on  account  of  local  methods  of  construction.  The  tile  floors  are  laid 
in  concrete,  and  it  is  an  expensive  matter  to  tear  them  up  for  repairs. 
For  this  reason  simple  connections  and  cast-iron  joints  were  used 
wherever  possible,  even  at  the  surface,  where  no  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  frost  expansion.  Interior  plumbing  is  practically  the  same 
a.s  street  work  and  exterior  connections. 

With  the  American  occupation,  when  many  public  buildings  came 
under  the  charge  of  army  officers  and  other  officials  from  the  United 
States,  American  apparatus  and  methods  of  installation  were  introduced. 
The  military  government  has  done  much  renovating,  repairing,  and 
new  building,  and  private  owners  have  followed  the  lead  of  public 
authorities  in  purchasing  and  putting  in  sanitary  supplies.  This  move- 
ment has  been  further  stimulated  by  stricter  government  inspection. 
The  native  plumbers  were  not  usually  qualified  to  do  the  work  required, 
and  as  a  consequence  a  number  of  plumbers  from  the  United  States 
found  employment  in  Cuba,  especially  in  Habana.  These  men  are 
organized,  and  the  union  wage  of  $5  a  day  is  maintained.  Cubans  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  American  union,  but  none  have  quali- 
fied. They  are  learning  the  new  methods  so  far  as  these  are  applicable 
in  Cuba,  however,  and  continue  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  regular  plumb- 
ing in  private  buildings  and  practically  all  the  gas  fitting.  But  they 
have  been  trained  under  a  government  that  did  not  conduct  regular 
sanitary  inspections  or  enforce  a  high  standard  of  work.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  general  leakiness  about  water  connections  in  private 
bouses  in  Cuba  and  a  lack  of  thorough  workmanship  about  all  pipe  fit- 
ting that  creates  distrust  in  the  competence  of  the  workingmen. 
American  flushing  apparatus  fails  to  give  satisfaction  in  many  instances 
for  want  of  an  adequate  water  supply.  And  as  a  Habana  plumber 
drolly  remarked  apropos  to  the  sewers:  "Its  hard  to  make  a  good  con- 
nection with  nowhere."  Native  workmen  receive  from  |2.50  to  $3  in 
Spanish  gold  ($2.25  to  f2.70  American)  a  day,  but  do  not  have  regular 
employment.     Apprentices  are  paid  50  cents  a  day  and  meals.     Gas 
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fitters  in  company  employ  are  paid  $60  and  $75  a  month  in  Spanish 
gold  ($54  and  $67.50  American),  and  helpers,  who  are  listed  in  the 
rolls  asplomeros  or  plumbers,  are  paid  $37  a  month  in  the  same  cur- 
rency ($33.30  American).  Electric  fitters  receive  $3  a  day  in  Spanish 
gold  ($2.70  American). 

An  American  firm  dealing  in  electrical  supplies  and  doing  a  general 
contracting  business  in  both  New  York  and  Etabana  reports  that  alwut 
as  much  and  as  satisfactorj'  work  can  be  got  out  of  a  Cuban  electric 
litter  in  a  nine-hour  daj'  as  from  an  American  workman  in  New  York 
in  an  eight-hour  day.     Young  Cubans  trained  as  riveters  in  iron  con- 
struction master  the  business  in  a  few  weeks  and  do  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans at  the  same  wages.     But  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  lower  price  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  construction  in  Cuba  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.      According  to  estimates   made  by  the  engineering 
department  of  the  military  government  for  the  express  purpose  of 
establishing  the  facts,  the  labor  cost  of  erecting  a  building  is  40  per 
cent  greater  in  Hat>ana  than  in  any  city  of  equal  population  in  the 
United  States.    Masonry  construction  costs  about  30  cents  American 
money  a  cubic  foot.     Why  Cuban  labor  is  relatively  so  expensive  is 
indicated  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  Palatino  Brewing  Company 
of  Habana.     As  this  company  chanced  to  be  conducting  building  oper- 
ations in  that  city  and  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  they 
transferred  a  gang  of  American  bricklayers  to  Habana  and  put  them 
to  work  by  the  side  of  the  Cubans  already  emploj'ed,  so  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  were  the  same.     Upon  actual  measurement  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  brick  laid  by  a  Cuban  workman  was  500  a  day.  and 
by  an  American  workman  1,800,  nine  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 
This  proved  the  average  ratio  between  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  two  gangs.     Although  the  Cuban  bricklayers  were  paid  only  $2.50 
silver  a  day,  which  at  current  exchange  amounted  to  $1.75  in  Ameri- 
can money,  and  the  Americans  I'eceived  the  union  rate  of  55  cents  an 
hour,  or  $4.95  for  a  nine-hour  day,  the  cost  of  laying  a  thousand  brick 
with  American  labor  was  but  $2.75,  while  with  Cuban  labor  the  cost 
was  $3.50,  estimating  upon  the  maximum  number  of  brick  la'd  bv  a 
workman. 

CliOTUilTO  TSASES. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  little  ready-made  clothing  sold  in 
Cuba,  and  factory  production  does  not  exist  in  the  island.  Under- 
clothing and  furnishings  are  mostly  imported,  and  European  countries 
control  this  trade.  But  outer  garments  for  both  sexes — shirts,  many 
shoes,  and  some  light  hat& — are  of  domestic  manufacture.  There  are 
more  than  18,000  working  people,  aside  from  launderers,  engaged  in  the 
clothing  trades.  This  does  not  include  the  many  thousands  of  women 
who  make  their  own  garments  and  part  of  those  for  the  male  members 
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of  their  families  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  remote  interior  of  Cuba, 
30  or  40  miles  from  any  better  means  of  communication  than  a  pony 
trail,  the  palm-leaf  hut  of  the  countryman  often  contains  an  American 
sewing  machine  as  its  only  piece  of  purchased  furniture,  and  Span- 
ish editions  of  American  fashion  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  these 
humble  dwellings  30  miles  from  any  post-office. 

Partly  because  the  climate  forbids  the  use  of  heavy  materials  for 
outer  garments  the  ladies'  tailor  has  not  established  himself  in  Cuba. 
Dressmaking  as  a  profession  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  There 
are  more  colored  than  whites  reported  in  the  census  statistics  of  this 
trade,  but  the  fashionable  shops  in  Habana  and  elsewhere  are  run  by 
white  women,  and  in  some  instances  by  foreignei-a.  Where  dressmak- 
ers or  milliners  are  employed  as  such,  and  not  as  salesladies  or  man- 
agers, they  receive  a  salary  of  from  $30  to  $60  gold  ($27  to  $54  Ameri- 
can) a  month,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  establishment.  But  a 
large  majority  of  those  engaged  in  this  occupation  work  privately, 
and  their  earnings  vary  with  their  skill  and  the  amount  of  custom  they 
receive.  It  is  probably  rare  for  a  good  dres.smaker  to  earn  more  than 
$50  gold  ($45  American)  a  month,  and  the  average  earnings  in  this 
business  are  less  than  half  that  amount 

Most  of  the  tailors  in  Cuba  are  Negroes,  but,  as  in  case  of  dressmak- 
ing, fashionable  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  Most  sewing  is 
done  by  women  outside  of  the  shops,  though  there  is  nothing  in  Cuba 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  sweat  shop  in  the  United  States.  As 
already  stated,  there  is  no  factory  production,  but  some  of  the  larger 
■shops  make  up  ready-made  clothing  during  the  dull  season  in  order  to 
keep  their  hands  employed.  This  industry,  however,  is  not  impor- 
tant. A  tailor,  therefore,  is  chiefly  a  cutter  and  fitter,  though  he 
usually  occupies  himself  with  sewing  during  the  time  he  is  not 
otherwise  engaged.  Cloth  is  not  shaped  out  after  cutting,  so  it  is 
unusual  for  a  Cuban,  though  following  the  same  patterns,  to  get  the 
»ame  effect  as  an  American  tailor.  Gum  is  not  used  at  the  bottom  of 
trousers'  legs,  but  instead  lining  is  sewed  in  with  a  fine  seam.  This 
is  considered  work  requiring  excepjtional  skill,  and  is  usually  done  by 
the  tailor  himself.  The  salary  of  a  good  cutter  ranges  from  $30  gold 
($27  American)  a  month  in  small  establishments  to  $100  in  the  more 
fashionable  Habana  shops.  Meals  are  often  given  in  addition.  Sew- 
ing is  done  in  private  families  by  the  piece.  In  Habana  the  rates  are 
75  cents  silver  (52i  cents  American)  for  sewing  a  pair  of  trousers, 
except  the  bottom  seam  just  mentioned.  About  30  cents  is  paid  for 
bottom  seams  and  linmg  in  case  this  work  is  done  outside  the  shop. 
For  sewing  a  coat  from  $3  to  $5  silver  ($2.10  to  $3.50  American)  is 
paid,  according  to  the  quality  of  goods  and  the  amount  of  fine  work 
required.  The  skill  of  Cuban  sewing  women,  especially  in  finer 
grades  of  work,  is  exceptional,  and  they  earn  from  $20  to  $40  in 
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Habana,  or  from  $14  to  $28  a  month  in  American  money.  In  small 
towns,  when  the)'  work  full  time,  their  earnings  are  20  or  30  per  cent 
less  than  that  amount. 

Many  shirts  and  blouses  are  made  in  Cuba,  either  in  .special  estab- 
lishments or  by  clerks  in  stores  dealing  in  furnishing  goods.  Male 
workers  do  the  cutting  and  sew  in  bosoms  and  collar  and  cuff  bands. 
Women  sewers  do  the  remainder  of  the  work,  receiving  from  15  to  17 
cents  silver  (10^  to  12  cents  American)  a  shirt.  Cutters  and  finishers 
are  usually  boarded  in  the  establishment,  whether  it  be  a  special  .shop 
or  a  genei"al  store  manufacturing  its  own  stock,  and  are  paid  in  addi- 
tion a  salary  of  from  $20  to  $50  gold  ($18  to  $45  American)  a  month. 

Considerable  leather  is  tanned  in  Cuba,  and  the  Spanish  and  Cuban 
foot — or  the  local  taste — requires  a  peculiar  last,  .short  and  thick  in 
the  instep,  so  that  there  are  conditions  favorable  to  the  home  manu- 
facture of  shoes.     There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  shoemakers  as  tail- 
ors in  the  island.     A  majority  of  these  also  are  Negroes.     But  many 
of  the  shoemakei-s  reported  in  the  statistics  are  cobblers,  who  set  their 
small  bench  and  chest  of  tools  in  a  public  arcade  or  in  a  corner  of 
some  retail  shop,  plying  their  trade  at  irr«gular  intervals  and  shifting 
their  location  whenever  business  grows  dull.    These  men  do  little  else 
than  repairing,  though  one  can  see  shoes  being  made  for  the  castom 
trade  literally  in  the  public  highways  of  Cuba.    The  earnings  of  this 
class  of  petty  and  irregular  workmen  are  hard  to  compute.     Probably 
they  do  not  avei-agc  more  than  a  peso  or  .so,  silver,  a  day,  or  from  $20 
to  $30  a  month  in  American  currency.     Skilled  workmen  in  Habana 
receive  a  wage  of  $2  silver  ($1.40  American)  a  day.     In  the  suburban 
town  of  Marianao  two  men  employed  in  making  stock  for  a  store  were 
being  paid,  respectively,  $26.50  and  $30  a  month  in  Spanish  gold 
($23.85  and  $27  American),  besides  board  and  lodging.     They  worked 
from  nine  to  ten  hours.     In  the  interior  town  of  Colon  shoemakers 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  were  receiving  but  $1.20  silver  (84  cents 
American)  a  day  without  board.     Most  of  the  shoemaking  of  Cuba  is 
done  by  hand,  without  other  special  conveniences  than  a  foot-power 
sewing  machine.    There  are  two 'factories  using  power  machinery  in 
the  island,  both  of  them  at  Habana.     They  employ  about  50  men,  20 
women,  and  15  children.    The  working  day  is  from  7  to  10  a.  m.,  and 
from  11  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.     Male  operatives  receive  $1.50  silver 
($1.05  American)  a  daj%  and  women  and  children,  who  are  employed 
mostij'  in  packing,  earn  about  two-thirds  that  amount.     The  average 
wages  do  not  exceed  $20  or  $25  a  month  in  American  currency,  with- 
out board. 

No  hats  are  manufactured  in  Cuba  except  some  made  from  imported 
straw  braid  and  a  cheap  palm  hat,  or  low-grade  Panama,  similar  to  the 
Arecibo  hats  of  Porto  Rico,  which  are  woven  b}'  peasant  familie.s. 
The  weavers  engaged  in  this  industry  at  Trinidad  reported  that  they 
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could  earn  about  50  cents  silver  (35  cents  American)  a  day  by  work- 
ing steadily.  In  Habana  hat  cleaners  and  ironers  receive  about  $30 
Spanish  gold  ($27  American)  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  22,000  launderers  reported  for  Cuba  do  not  include  more  than 
a  few  hundred  who  possess  technical  skill  in  this  employment  or 
understand  modern  machinery.  About  1,000  are  males  and  4,000  are 
white.  The  women,  who  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  this  kind,  consti- 
tute a  branch  of  the  .servant  class;  and  their  earnings  appro.ximate  those 
of  domestic  servants.  In  Habana  and  other  large  towns  there  are 
steam  laundries  and  some  skilled  labor  is  employed.  Starchers  and 
ironers  are  paid  about  $40  silver  a  month,  or  $28  American  money, 
with  board  and  lodging.  Working  by  the  piece  6i  cents  silver  (4f 
cents  Americart)  is  paid  for  starching  and  polishing  a  stiff-lwsom  shirt. 
Work  of  this  kind  commands  a  relativeU'  high  salary  in  Cuba  as  a 
factory  occupation  because  of  the  warm  climate. 

FOODS  Axny  liquobs. 

The  simple  character  of  the  food  used  by  most  of  the  people  limits 
the  variety  and  extent  of  these  trades  in  Cuba.  As  kitchens  contain 
no  conveniences  for  baking,  no  bread  is  made  in  private  families. 
The  bakers,  therefore,  constitute  the  most  important  class  of  workmen 
in  this  division  of  occupations.  They  number  over  5,000,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  men,  the  majority  being  colored.  The  hours  of 
lal)or  in  this  employment  are  long,  as  much  of  the  bakiiig  is  done  at 
night.  Board  and  lodging  are  usually  given  in  addition  to  wages,  and 
the  latter  range  from  $15  to  $20  silver  ($10.50  to  $14  American)  a 
month  in  smaller  towns  and  from  $30  to  $40  ($21  to  $28  American)  in 
the  larger  cities.  Skilled  bakers  in  large  towns  do  not  receive  on  an 
average  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $30  American  money  a  month 
and  board.  The  reason  for  the  relatively  low  wages  prevailing  in  this 
trade,  considering  the  amount  of  labor  required,  may  be  that  it  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  similar  to  domestic  service  in  popular  estimation. 

In  a  Habana  confectioner's  establishment,  devoted  to  making  the 
small  cakes  and  sweetmeats  sold  on  the  streets  by  venders,  where  12 
men  were  employed  and  no  board  or  lodging  was  given,  $25  and  $80 
silver  ($17.50  and  $21  American)  a  month  was  being  paid  for  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours'  work  a  day.  In  larger  establishments  wages  are  about 
the  same,  except  that  in  first-class  places  they  are  paid  in  Spanish  gold 
and  meals  are  given. 

Professional  cooks  receive  from  $15  to  $40  gold  ($13.50  to  $36 
American)  a  month,  besides  board.  In  some  Habana  hotels  $25  in 
American  currency  was  being  paid.  In  smaller  towns  .salaries  are 
much  less,  often  not  exceeding  $10  gold  ($9  American)  a  month  and 
board. 
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There  are  several  chocolate  factories  of  some  size  in  Cuba.  Most 
of  them  are  run  by  Spaniards  and  employ  Spanish  operatives.  Male 
employees  are  usually  lodjred  and  boarded  in  the  establishment,  where 
special  quarters  are  provided  for  them.  Wi-apping  and  packing  are 
done  bj'  women  and  girls  in  separate  rooms,  and  they  are  paid  upon  a 
piecework  basis.  In  one  factory  in  Habana,  where  150  hands  were 
employed,  the  highest-paid  operative  received  $75  a  month  in  Spanish 
gold  ($67.50  American)  and  board.  Machine  tenders  and  apprentices 
were  paid  from  $15  to  $45  in  the  same  currency  ($13.50  to  $40.50 
American),  freighters  and  carters  received  from  $30  to  $40,  and  22 
women  packers  and  labelers  were  estimated  to  earn  66  cents  each  a  day. 
Board  was  not  provided  for  female  employees.  The  working  day  was 
twelve  hours,  less  the  time  taken  for  meals.  In  a  smaller  factory  of 
the  same  kind  the  two  master  workmen  received  $60  gold  ($54  Amer- 
ican) and  the  13  ordinary  hands  and  helpers  $15  gold  ($18. 50  American) 
a  month,  besides  meals  and  lodging.  This  was  aV)out  the  ratio  of 
higher  to  lower  paid  labor  found  in  each  factory. 

Macaroni  and  soup  paste  are  manufactured  in  the  island.  The  fac- 
tories supply  only  the  local  market.  In  an  establishment  employing 
40  hands,  and  manufacturing  by  machinery,  skilled  help  received  from 
$30  to  $40  gold  ($27  to  $36  American)  and  meals. 

There  are  some  factories  for  canning  native  fruits,  and  especially*  for 
making  guava  paste  and  jelly.  This  industry  could  be  extended  con- 
siderably. At  present  it  supplies  only  the  local  market.  In  a  cannery 
in  Santti  Clara  employing  35  hands,  including  tinners  for  making  cans, 
wages  were  from  70  cents  to  $1  silver  (49  to  70  cents  American)  a  day. 
The  small  amount  paid  workmen  was  explained  to  be  due  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  business  in  this  cane-growing  province  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  sugar.  It  was  estimated  that  about  50  pei-sons  in 
Santa  Clai-a  were  employed  in  canning  and  preserving  fruit  for  the 
market. 

The  factories  for  the  preparation  of  food  products  that  were  visited 
in  Cuba  were  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  well  conducted,  and  the 
employees  ordinarily  presented  a  neat  appearance.  An  exception  must 
be  made  of  some  bakeries  and  cake  shops,  where  a  visit  to  the  center 
of  production  took  awa}'  all  inclination  to  consume  their  wares,  but, 
as  a  rule,  especially  in  establishments  conducted  by  Spaniards,  there 
was  nothing  unappetizing  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  prepara- 
tion of  Cuban  food  products  under  the  factory  system. 

The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  in  Cuba  amounts  to  about  40  pounds 
a  person  per  annum,  as  compared  with  132  pounds  per  annum  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Those  listed  as  butchers  in  the  occupation  statistics 
are  slaughterhouse  men,  and  as  the  number  given  is  only  481,  it  prob- 
ably does  not  include  apprentices  and  helpere.  The  cattle  used  in  each 
municipality  are  killed  in  a  single  licensed  or  public  establishment,  and 
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butt'hers  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Habana  the  u.sual  price  for  killing,  dressing,  and  preparing 
cattle  for  market  is  $1.50silver  ($1.05  American)  a  head.  Butchers  also 
receive  certain  portions  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  such  as  the  head, 
feet,  and  portions  of  the  entrails.  A  good  cutter  in  a  retail  shop 
receives  from  $25  to  $30  a  month  with  board,  paid  in  Spanish  gold  in 
the  larger  cities  and  in  silver  in  the  provincial  towns.  A  few  men 
who  are  skilled  in  meat  curing  and  sausage  making  are  paid  more  than 
this  in  the  finer  Habana  shops,  though  the  maximum  salary  reported 
does  not  exceed  $35  American  money  a  month  and  meals.  The  hours 
of  labor  are  longest  in  the  larger  towns,  where  ice  is  available.  In 
small  and  remote  places  meat  is  necessarily  disposed  of  within  a  few 
hours  of  killing,  on  account  of  the  climate.  Business  is  not  u-sually 
heavy  in  any  Cuban  meat  shop  for  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  a  day, 
and  even  in  Habana  the  retailer  frequently  puts  out  a  card  in  the 
late  morning  or  afternoon  to  indicate  whether  or  not  his  day's  supply 
ha.s  been  sold. 

Crude  salt  is  ground  and  refined  for  table  use  in  a  small  Habana 
establishment.  The  machinery  is  run  by  water  power.  Employees 
are  paid  $30  silver  ($21  American)  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  market  gardens  are  sorted  and  packed 
in  Habana  for  the  New  York  trade.  One  shipper,  who  employs  150 
men  in  this  work,  pays  $1.25  silver  (87^  cents  American)  a  day  without 
l>oard.     Boys  employed  in  .sorting  receive  about  half  this  amount. 

Spanish  laws  forbade  the  raising  of  grapes  in  Cuba,  and  there  is  at 
present  no  wine  industry.  American  demand  and  example  and  the 
increa-sed  cost  and  deteriorated  qualitj^  of  Spanish  wines  since  the 
recent  tariff  changes  have  so  greatly  extended  the  consumption  of  l>eer 
in  the  island  that  there  are  now  two  large  breweries  in  Habana  and 
smaller  ones  in  other  towns.  Ice  factories  are  run  b^'  all  these  estab- 
lishment^, and  the  sale  of  ice  is  an  important  item  in  their  business. 
Malt  and  hops  are  imported.  The  plant  and  machinery  of  the  larger 
companies  is  practically  new  and  theii*  business  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  modern  lines,  so  there  is  little  to  distinguish  these  establish- 
ments from  those  in  the  United  States.  The  pay  roll  of  one  large 
brewery  in  the  suburbs  of  Habana  contains  200  names,  including  some 
building  mechanics  employed  on  repairs  and  new  constructions.  No 
women  are  employed.  All  wages  are  paid  in  silver  except  those  of 
the  German  head  brewer,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $200  a  month  in 
gold  ($180  American),  besides  a  house  and  servant.  His  assistant,  a 
Cuban,  is  paid  $45  a  month.  Ordinary  brewery  hands  regularly 
emplo^'ed  receive  $25  a  month  and  meals.  The  head  bottler  earns  $1 
a  day,  and  his  25  boy  assistants  60  cents  each  a  day  and  meals.  Com- 
mon laborera  and  outside  hands  are  paid  $1.20  without  meals,  and 
masons  receive  $3  a  day.     In  the  ice  factory  the  foreman  of  the  cutting 
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room  receives  $42  a  month  without  meals,  and  his  assistant  $1.25  a 
day.  All  the  employees  mentioned,  except  the  head  brewer,  are  paid 
double  for  Sunday  and  night  work.  The  manager  of  this  establish- 
ment, a  Cuban  educated  in  the  United  States,  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,800  silver  ($1,260  American)  a  year,  with  quarters  for  himself  and 
family.  Ice-wagon  employees  are  paid  about  $8  silver  ($5.60  Ameri- 
can) a  week,  without  meals.  Delivery  is  expensive  in  Cuba  because 
ice  is  purchased  in  small  quantities.  Men  experienced  in  the  business 
in  both  countries  report  that  it  costs  as  much  to  deliver  a  ton  and  a  half 
in  current  custom  deliver}'  in  Cuba  as  to  deliver  five  tons  in  the  United 
State.>s.  There  are  11  ice  factories  on  the  tax  lists  of  the  Cuban  cities. 
In  Habana  competition  is  said  to  have  made  the  business  unprofitable 
at  present. 

A  large  amount  of  rum  is  distilled  and  consumed  in  Cuba,  and 
1,140,000  gallons  were  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Cordials 
and  other  liqueurs  are  also  manufactured,  but  on!}'  for  the  domestic 
market.  In  the  Habana  distilleries  the  employees  are  usually  boarded 
and  receive  wages  of  from  $2.5  to  $30  a  month  in  Spanish  gold  ($22.50 
to  $27  American).  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  the  same  nominal 
wages  are  paid  in  silver.  In  a  f actor}'  employing  27  hands,  where  a 
specialtj'  was  made  of  cordials,  the  proprietor  retained  possession  of  all 
the  recipes  and  did  the  mixing  himself.  Some  of  the  Cuban  products 
of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  of  very  high  qualitv  and  have  been  awarded 
medals  at  foreign  expositions. 

There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
soda  water  and  other  aerated  drinks  in  Cuba,  of  which  seven  are  in 
Habana.  In  an  establishment  in  that  city,  employing  alwut  twenty 
bands,  all  the  factory  men  are  Spaniards.  Wages  are  in  Spanish 
silver,  and  Iward  and  lodging  are  given  in  addition.  Foremen  receive 
$35  ($24.50  American),  teamsters  $30  ($21  American),  and  other  hands 
from  $15  to  $20  ($10.50  to  $14  American)  a  month.  The  men  work 
nejirlv  twelve  hours,  less  the  time  taken  for  meals.  The  proprietor 
of  this  establishment  is  an  American  who  has  been  in  Cuba  many 
years.  He  speaks  highly'  of  the  steadiness  and  industry  of  his  Spanish 
employees.  The  men  have  few  expenses  except  for  clothing,  and  some 
of  them  have  several  hundred  dollars  of  back  wages  on  deposit  with 
their  employer. 

DAIRY  FASMINO. 

There  is  comparatively  little  dairy  business  in  Cuba.  Some  milk  is 
supplied  to  the  Hal)ana  market  from  neighboring  towns  by  the  ordi- 
nary train  service,  but  for  climatic  reasons  and  lack  of  facilities  for 
cooling  milk  when  first  drawn,  extensive  dairy  farming  has  not  been 
made  a  success.  In  the  larger  towns  milch  cows  are  stabled  in  the  city 
itself  and  fed  with  green  fodder — usually  sown  corn — brought  in  from 
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the  country.  Milk  is  often  peddled  on  horseback,  from  cans  carried 
in  the  saddlebags.  A  white,  highly  salted  curd  cheese,  extremely 
unpalatable  and  indigestible,  is  made  by  the  country  people  and  sold 
in  lotal  stores  with  other  native  food  products;  but  it  is  not  an  article 
for  which  much  of  a  demand  could  be  created  in  a  foreign  market. 
Butter  is  not  successfully  made  in  Cuba.  Dairying,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  established  as  a  separate  industry.  Milk  venders 
and  .stable  hands  in  the  cities  are  to  be  considered  as  ranking  with  ped- 
dlers and  unskilled  laborers.  They  earn  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  in 
American  currencj'.  The  Habana  dairy  stables  usually  have  cement 
floors  and  are  kept  in  most  commendable  condition. 

METAI.  WOKEEBS. 

This  class  of  occupations,  embracing  in  all  about  10,000  mechanics, 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  white,  enrolls  among  its  numbers  the  highest- 
skilled  and  best-paid  manual  workers  of  Cuba.  It  includes  engineers, 
whether  locomotive,  marine,  or  stationary,  because  until  recently  these 
were  required  to  be  trained  machinists.  This  requirement,  as  is 
stated  elsewhere,  was  the  result  of  certain  historical  traditions  in  the 
railway  service,  where  the  earliest  engineers  were  the  machinists  who 
aci*ompanied  the  first  locomotives  imported  into  the  island.  Practi- 
cally the  same  conditions  surrounded  the  first  introduction  of  steam 
machinery  on  the  sugar  plantations.  On  an  isolated  plantation  it  was 
always  found  convenient  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  single  employee  to 
run  the  engine  and  to  supervise  the  rest  of  the  machinery  and  make 
repairs,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  locomotive  engineers  employed  on 
the  plantation  railways.  Some  of  the  material  for  this  report  was  gath- 
ered riding  behind  a  locomotive  constructed  upon  a  plantation.  In 
order  to  become  an  engineer  a  man  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  make 
his  engine  and  all  the  machinery  run  by  it.  Whether  he  was  actually 
qualified  to  do  it  or  not,  this  was  the  ideal  standard,  and  in  most  ca-ses 
he  was  competent  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  all  ordinary 
emergencies. 

The  men  employed  in  the  metal-working  trades  of  Cuba,  however, 
are  not  usually  engaged  in  manufacturing.  They  simply  constitute 
the  force  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  islaftd  in  working 
condition.  .  Their  principal  business  is  making  repairs. 

Bhu-ksmiths  are  men  who  have  learned  to  shoe  the  stock,  iron  the 
wagons,  and  keep  in  order  the  agricultural  implements  used  on  the 
plantations.  Theirs  is  a  rural  occupation,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
metal-working  trades  in  which  Negroes  predominate.  Most  l)lack- 
smiths  own  or  have  an  interest  in  their  shops,  and  earnings  do  not 
usually  come  to  them  in  the  form  of  wages.  A  good  mechanic  in 
this  trade  earns  from  $30  to  $00  silver  ($21  to  $42  American)  a  month. 
In  large  cities  he  makes  more.     In  Habana  skilled  horseshoers  are 
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paid  $2.50  silver  or  $1.75  American  currency  a  day,  and  some  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government  are  paid  as  much  as  $80  a  month  in 
American  money.  This  is  probably  the  maximum  wage  for  this  kind 
of  work  in  Cuba. 

A  kindred  employment  requiring  a  higher  grade  of  skill  is  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  ironwork,  extensively  used  for  gates  and 
window  screens  in  Cuban  houses,  the  designing  of  which  is  often  done 
l)y  the  workmen  and  is  usually  in  excellent  taste.  In  fact,  this  iron- 
work is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  product  of  native  manufacture. 
Skilled  workmen  receive  $3.60  a  day  in  Spanish  gold  ($3.15  American). 
Helpers  and  apprentices  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

There  are  machine  shops  of  considerable  extent  at  Habana,  Cien- 
fuegos,  and  one  or  two  other  points  in  Cuba.  In  an  establishment  of 
this  kind  at  Regla,  across  the  bay  from  Habana,  between  100  and  300 
men  arc  employed  according  to  the  season.  No  meals  are  given.  The 
working  day  is  nine  hours,  and  high-class  mechanics  receive  $4  a  day 
in  Spanish  gold  ($3.60  American).  This  wage  holds  good  for  pattern 
makers,  molders,  foundry  men,  lathe  men,  and  all  highly  skilled 
employees.  The  supply  of  really  competent  men.  in  these  lines  does 
not  always  meet  the  demand.  Helpers  and  regularly  employed  lab- 
orers are  paid  $1 .  50  a  day,  and  firemen  between  $1 .  50  and  $2.  Appren- 
tices are  usually  full-grown  youths  and  receive  a  helper's  wage. 
Outside  laborers  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.  All  the  wages 
quoted  are  in  Spanish  gold  and  are  about  10  per  cent  less  than  corre- 
sponding wages  in  American  money.  In  a  machine  shop  in  Matanzas, 
a  city  where  the  effect  of  the  depression  in  the  sugar  industry  was 
most  severely  felt,  skilled  workmen  receive  the  same  nominal  wage 
as  in  Habana,  but  in  silver.  This  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent  dis- 
count at  the  money  changer's,  though  the  purchasing  jwwer  of  silver 
in  the  local  markets  is  relatively  greater  than  the  rate  of  exchange 
would  indicate. 

The  wages  of  locomotive  and  marine  engineers  will  be  mentioned 
under  Transportation.  Compensation  for  this  service  in  industrial 
establishments  varies  with  the  responsibility  of  the  position.  There 
was  foiinerly  %  sort  of  general  understanding  to  the  effect  that  a  com- 
petent engineer  in  any  line  ought  to  command  a  monthly  salary  of  8i 
omm,  or  $137  in  Spanish  gold.  Upon  the  plantations  house  and  light 
were  usually  given  in  addition.  This  is  the  maximum  salary  paid  at 
present  in  prosperous  establishments.  Upon  many  plantations,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  $80  or  $100  a  month  is  paid.  The  last-mentioned 
aalar}'  also  holds  good  for  many  large  enterprises  in  Habana,  like  the 
gas  and  electric  light  works;  but  in  such  cases  competent  mechanical 
engineers  and  machinists  are  employed  for  extra  service,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  roan  who  runs  the  engine  ends  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  engine-room  machinery. 
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A  fireman  was  not  formerly  considered  on  the  road  to  promotion  to 
a  position  as  enjjineer,  and  he  was  classed  amon^  unskilled  workmen. 
He  received  only  a  slightly  higher  compensation  than  the  common 
laborer,  and  that  because  his  employment  was  unusually  disagreeable 
in  a  tropical  climate.  As  a  result  there  is  not  much  special  training 
in  this  occupation.  American  employers  state  that  the  unnecessary 
waste  through  improper  firing  more  than  countervails  the  saving 
through  low  wages.  A  fireman  earns  from  $25  to  $45  gold  ($22.50  to 
$i0.50  American),  according  to  the  location  and  Importance  of  the 
factory  where  he  is  employed. 

Boiler  repairers  in  Habana  engaged  in  putting  in  new  tubes  are 
paid  $3  silver  ($2.10  American)  a  day.  t)ry-dock  hands  and  boat 
builders  are  paid  as  high  as  $3  Spanish  gold  ($2.70  American)  for  a 
nine-hour  day.  Sail  makers  and  riggers  receive  about  the  same  wages, 
though  prices  hold  less  firm  in  this  occupation. 

In  Habana  and  the  provincial  towns  there  are  some  men  employed 
in  making  tin  pails  and  cans  for  preserves,  honey,  and  other  local 
products.  Ordinary  repair  work  also  occupies  a  small  number.  The 
wages  of  these  workmen  are  not  as  high  relatively  as  those  of  other 
mechanics  in  metal-working  trades.  Many  receive  but  $1  silver  (70 
cents  American)  a  day  in  the  smaller  towns,  which  is  about  the  wage 
of  a  good  field  hand.  In  Habana  competent  workmen  are  paid  $2  and 
$2.50  .silver  ($1.40  and  §1.75  American)  a  day  without  meals. 

Silversmiths  usually  own  their  shops  and  do  not  receive  their  earn- 
ings in  the  form  of  wages.  In  Habana  an  expert  at  his  trade  can 
make  from  $3  to  $4  a  day  in  Spanish  gold  ($2.70  to  $8.00  American). 
A  good  journeyman  or  apprentice  earns  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
that  amount. 

Gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  and  watchmakers  when  working  for  wages 
receive  a  salary  that  varies  widely,  according  to  their  skill  and  the 
grade  of  the  shop  whei*e  they  are  employed.  A  salary  of  $100  gold  ($90 
American)  a  month,  even  in  the  finest  places  in  Habana,  would  be  un- 
usual. In  ordinary  shopsand  in  smaller  towns  the  few  workmen  who  are 
hired  are  often  content  to  make  a  mere  living,  with  the  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  business  or  establishing  themselves  elsewhere  in  course 
of  time.  Their  wages  are  nominal— enough  to  purchase  cigarettes  and 
clothing — and  they  arc  Iwarded  by  the  proprietor.  There  is  always 
great  competition  in  Cuba  in  a  trade  that  does  not  require  much  physi- 
cal exertion,  especially  if  there  be  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  or 
refinement  attached  to  its  pursuit.  Probably  these  are  the  reasons 
why  the  occupations  just  mentioned  are  not  more  remunerative  out- 
side of  the  large  cities. 
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PBnrTiNa  tbases. 

j  Printing  oflSces  are  numerous  in  Cuba,  and  even  unimportant  towns 
usually  have  a  weekly  paper.  The  periodicals  representing  various 
interests  in  the  larger  cities  are  almost  as  numerous  as  in  the  United 
States.  But  a  vast  majority  of  all  these  publications  consist*  of  poorly 
printed  and  short-lived  little  sheets,  containing  only  a  modicum  of 
reading  matter,  and  often  intended  to  further  the  private  interests  of 
some  leader,  clique,  or  organization.  The  equipment  of  these  offices 
Is  usually  scanty  and  antiquated,  and  old  methods  of  printing  are  still 
employed.  Dampened  paper  was  used  in  the  presses  of  even  the  most 
important  Habana  dailies  until  after  the  American  occupation.  There 
arc  no  typesetting  machines  reported  in  the  island. 

For  over  a  century  the  printers  of  the  larger  cities  of  Cuba  have 
had  facilities  for  bookmaking,  and  some  very  tasteful  and  durable 
work  has  been  done  in  the  binderies  of  the  island.  The  attempts 
at  illustration  were  usually  rather  crude.  At  present,  however,  there 
are  Habana  houses  whose  typographical  and  half-tone  work  compares 
favorably  with  average  work  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican printers  and  pressmen  are  employed  on  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Habana  dailies. 

Like  many  other  occupations,  the  printing  trades  of  Cuba  are 
crowded  with  inferior  workmen,  who  compete  for  positions  in  the 
small  offices  and  job-printing  shops  to  such  an  extent  that  wages  are 
often  forced  down  to  a  mere  pittance;  but  skilled  compositors  and 
pressmen  command  a  fair  salary,  being  better  paid  than  reporter  and 
news  writers. 

The  printing  trades  are  organized,  and  in  Habana  the  union  scale  is 
enforced  in  38  of  the  leading  offices.  The  space  rates  for  composition 
are  25  cents  silver  (Hi  cents  American)  a  thousand  ens  for  day  work  in 
Spanish,  40  cents  (28  cents  American)  for  day  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  double  rates  for  night  work  and  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
This  represents  about  35  cents  in  America,n  money  for  ordinary  day 
work,  reckoning  space  by  the  thousand  ems,  as  is  usual  in  the  United 
States.  Where  salaries  are  paid,  the  union  wage  is  $14  gold  ($12.60 
American)  a  week.  In  computing  salaries  three  hours  night  work  or 
work  on  Sundays  or  holidaj^s  counts  for  a  full  day.  The  working  day 
consists  of  nine  hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  the 
midday  meal.  The  .salaries  per  month  (in  gold)  for  presswork  are: 
Head  pressman,  $60  ($54  American);  assistant  pressman,  $50  ($45 
American);  job  pressman  (footpower),  $45  ($40.50  American);  feeders, 
$40  ($36  American).  Stereotypers  are  paid  $60  ($54  American)  a 
monta  and  their  nelpers  $40  in  Spanish  goid  ($36  American). 

Ill  small  offices  and  in  country  towns  printers'  salaries  vary  from 
$2U  to  $50  silver  a  month,  or  from  $14  to  $35  in  American  currency. 
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On  account  of  the  demand  for  cigar  and  cigarette  box  labels  and 
advertising  postere  for  the  tobacco  firma,  the  lithographing  business 
has  attained  considerable  importance  in  Habana.  Most  of  the  mate- 
rials used  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  German  names  appear  on 
the  lists  of  employees  of  these  establishments,  but  the  art  has  become 
fully  domesticated  in  Cuba.  Skilled  lithographers  are  paid  about  $80 
gold  ($72  American)  a  month.  Lithographic  printers  receive  from 
$4<)  to  $80  gold  ($36  to  $72  American)  a  month,  according  to  the 
amountof  skill  and  responsibility  required  of  them.  Apprentices  are 
paid  from  $12  to  $18  gold  ($10.80  to  $16.20  American)  a  month.  The 
hours  of  work  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  other  printing  trades. 
There  are  probably  300  men  employed  in  all  departments  of  the 
lithographing  business  in  Cuba. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Cuban  books  published  each  year, 
they  are  usually  placed  upon  the  market  unbound.  Most  imported 
books  also  come  in  the  paper  covers.  Nearly  all  of  the  binding  done, 
therefore,  is  on  private  order,  and  usually  does  not  involve  elaborate 
cover  designing.  Another  branch  of  the  trade  is  the  manufacture  of 
ledgers  and  commercial  books,  where  the  work  is  done  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  French  rather  than  American  precedents  are  fol- 
lowed, but  there  is  seldom  any  departure  from  conventional  patterns, 
materials,  and  methods.  The  larger  establishments  employ  from  30 
to  40  men.  A  skilled  binder  acting  as  foreman  can  earn  $60  gold  ($54 
Ancterican)  a  month;  assistants  receive  from  $30  to  $50  ($27  to  $45 
American),  and  apprentices  from  $6  to  $30,  according  to  skill  and 
experience.  A  number  of  very  young  boys  were  seen  doing  work 
that  appeared  to  require  long  training.  In  one  shop  a  boy,  apparently 
not  more  than  13  years  old,  had  chai-ge  of  the  ruling  machine.  It  is 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  employees  receiv- 
ing full  salaries,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  on  an  apprentice 
basis,  is  much  smaller  in  a  Cuban  establishment  where  different  grades 
of  skilled  labor  are  employed  than  in  a  corresponding  establishment 
in  the  United  States. 

TOBACCO  TBABES. 

These  trades  represent  the  only  manufacturing  industry  of  Cuba  that 
has  reached  a  high  degree  of  development  and  exports  a  large  amount 
of  finished  product.  While  the  production  of  sugar  is  in  part  a  manu- 
facture, it  is  a  rural  industry,  is  carried  on  only  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  requires  little  manual  or  technical  skill  on  the  part  of 
operatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tobacco  trades  employ  a  large 
number  of  skilled  hands  in  proportion  to  their  product,  and  they  are 
concentrated  at  a  single  point.  So  labor  is  more  highly  organized  and 
there  is  more  of  the  atmosphere  characteristic  of  modern  industry 
about  this  business  than  about  any  other  in  the  island, 
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According  to  data  afforded  by  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Union, 
there  are  in  Habana  alone  more  than  116  large  and  111  small  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  emplo5'ing  between  18,000  and  20,000  operatives. 
The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  hours' 
rest  at  noon.  Wages  vary  according  to  the  competency  of  workmen, 
especially  among  cigar  makers,  where  payment  by  the  thousand  is  uni- 
versal. Specially  skilled  workmen  are  employed  on  high-gi-ade  stock, 
and  earn  relatively  more,  as  the  price  of  making  per  thousand  is  usually 
rated  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  of  the  cigar.  In 
this  branch  of  the  trade  men  earn  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  in  Spanish  gold 
($1.80  to  $2.70  American).  A  good  workman  can  make  from  lOO  of 
the  highest  grade  to  200  of  the  lower  or  medium  grade  cigars  a  day. 
In  the  small  shops,  where  the  cheap  stock  sold  by  street  venders  is 
made,  cigar  makers  do  not  earn  more  than  $1.50  or  $2  silver  a  day 
($1.05  or  $1.40  American).  In  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  where  a  union 
schedule  is  observed,  workmen  receive  from  $5  to  $15  silver  ($3.50  to 
$10.50  American)  a  thousand  for  making,  and  can  average  about  200 
a  day.  This  would  make  their  earnings  equivalent  to  about  $9  a  week 
in  American  money,  though  in  an  interior  town  like  Santa  Claiu  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver  is  higher  than  the  rates  of  exchange  indi- 
cate. In  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Habana  the  earnings  arc  about 
the  same  as  in  Santa  Clara.  This  is  also  true  of  Cienfuegos,  where 
living  expenses  are  higher  and  the  relative  condition  of  the  cigar 
makers  is  therefore  wor?e.  In  Trinidad  and  some  of  the  remoter 
towns  a  workman  earns  about  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day, 
his  only  advantage  over  the  unskilled  field  laborer  being  that  his  work 
requires  less  physical  exertion  and  that  he  is  more  regularly  employed. 

Some  cigarettes  are  still  rolled  by  hand  for  the  local  trade,  but  by 
far  the  larger  part  are  now  manufactured  by  machinery.  Machine 
tenders  receive  about  the  same  wages  as  ordinary  cigar  makers.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  employed  in  hand  rolling.  In  the  largest  factory 
in  Habana  machine  tenders  are  paid  $2.50  silver  ($1.75  American)  a 
daj',  and  hand  rollers  are  supposed  to  earn  the  same  amount  working 
by  the  thousand. 

The  highest  paid  employees  are  the  sorters,  who  grade  the  cigars 
before  packing.  Man\'  of  these  men  arc  Simniards,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently family  connections  of  the  factory  owners.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  customary  to  promote  men  from  the  cigar  bench  to  these  posi- 
tions. A  good  sorter  earns  $4  or  $5  gold  ($3.60  or  $4.50  American) 
a  day,  about  $100  ($90  American)  a  month  bemg  the  average  salary 
paid  in  the  larger  factories.  But  it  is  only  in  establishments  having 
brands  of  wide  reputation  that  the  highest  wages  are  paid  for  this  kind 
of  service.  In  country  towns  and  small  shops  where  sorters  are 
employed  their  earnings  are  not  over  $2  or  $3  gold  ($1.80  or  $2.70 
American)  a  day. 
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Strippere  are  usually  paid  by  the  bundle  {manojo)  of  100  leaves,  and 
many  women  and  girls  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  business. 
There  is  usually  one  stripper  to  four  cigar  niaiters.  Women  are 
employed  only  in  stripping  and  in  packing  and  labeling,  and  nearly  25 
per  cent  of  the  operatives  in  many  of  the  factories  are  females.  Some 
of  the  large  leaf-exporting  houses  have  none  but  women  strippei-s  on 
their  -pay  rolls.  A  single  establishment  in  Habana  employs  400. 
Evidently  this  occupation  is  not  included  in  the  census  statistics,  where 
only  1,580  women  are  reported  in  the  tobacco  ti-ades.  These  employees 
are  usually  young — probably  a  majority  are  1 7  or  18  years  of  age — 
and  the}-  are  reported  to  be  mostly  self-supporting  girls,  who  leave  the 
oi'cujMition  after  marriage.  Many  of  them  work  irregularly  or  only 
part  time,  and  earn  but  40  or  50  cents  silver  (28  or  35  cents  American) 
a  day.  In  some  of  the  large  factories  strippers  are  paid  9  and  10  cents 
silver  (6  and  7  cents  American)  a  bundle,  and  from  10  to  15  bundles  is 
considered  a  good  day's  work.  Male  strippers  earn  more,  but  the 
average  wages  in  this  occupation  are  not  more  than  $5  or  $6  a  week  in 
American  currency. 

Labelers  and  packers  are  almost  entirely  women.  In  the  large 
factories  they  are  sometimes  paid  a  salary  and  receive  breakfast  at  the 
factory.  In  one  factory  the  women  are  paid  for  this  work  $34  a  month 
in  Spanish  gold  ($30.60  American).  For  packing  cigarettes  25  cents 
silver  (17i  cents  American)  a  thousand  is  paid  in  Bejucal  and  Santa 
Clara,  and  2,000  is  considered  a  fair  day's  task.  In  the  large  Habana 
factories  women  packers  reported  that  they  were  able  to  earn  about 
$12  silver  ($8.40  American)  a  week.  The  packages  in  which  cigarettes 
are  wrapped  arc  made  outside  the  factories,  usually  in  the  homes  of 
the  operatives.  Forty  cents  silver  (28  cents  American)  a  thousand  is 
paid  for  this  work.  So  the  earnings  of  packers  and  labelers  and  those 
employed  in  making  packages  vary  from  $2  to  $7  a  week  in  American 
cuiTency. 

Men  engaged  in  unbaling  tobacco  and  in  sorting  and  spreading  the 
leaf  earn  from  $20  to  $60  gold  ($18  to  $54  American)  a  month,  but  the 
latter  wages  are  paid  only  to  expert  leaf  selectoi's,  who  are  competent 
to  sample  and  buy  tobacco  during  the  crop  season.  Porters  and  cart- 
men  receive  $25  and  $30  gold  ($22.60  to  $27  American)  a  month. 

As  the  tobacco  trades  afford  a  large  field  for  employment  in  Habana, 
and  almost  the  only  one,  aside  from  sewing  and  domestic  service,  in 
which  women  are  customarily  engaged,  factory  positions  are  much 
sought  for  b}'  girls  without  means  and  by  women  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  for  support.  Employers  state  that  their  waiting  lists 
usually  contain  from  50  to  200  names,  and  that  political  and  personal 
influence  is  often  brought  to  bear  to  secure  positions.  The  sanitary 
and  moral  conditions  in  the  more  important  factories,  while  not  always 
ideal,  are  usually  better  than   those  surrounding  the  homes  of  the 
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operatives.  Meala  are  often  furnished  to  salaried  employees.  Women 
general]}'  work  in  separate  apartments.  Boys  apparently  not  more 
than  10  or  12  years  old  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  benches 
learning  the  trade.  In  all  factories  where  the  number  of  employees 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  practicable  each  cigar  maker  contributes  a  small 
quota — usually  10  cents  silver  (7  cents  American) — a  week  to  pay  for 
a  reader,  a  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  read  the  daily  papers,  novels, 
and  occasionally  more  serious  works  to  the  men  while  they  are  engaged 
at  their  tasks.  The  fact  that  the  benches  are  arranged  not  unlike  the 
seats  in  a  schoolroom,  and  that  no  noise  is  made  in  rolling  cigars,  renders 
this  quite  feasible.  As  the  men  are  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  done, 
their  employer  does  not  suffer  because  of  any  decreased  output  due  to 
this  arrangement.  Sometimes  in  a  quiet  country  town  the  presence 
of  a  cigar  factory  is  firat  indicated  to  a  stranger  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  reader  sounding  behind  the  half -closed  lattice  of  an  adjacent  build- 
ing. At  one  time  in  the  Habana  factories,  Bastiat,  Say,  and  some 
of  the  older  French  economists  were  read,  but  the  works  usually 
selected  are  of  a  much  more  popular  character.  These  readers  earn 
from  $10  to  $20  silver  ($7  to  $14  American)  a  week,  according  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  factory.  A  workman  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  the  weekly  contribution  for  the  reader's  services,  and  some  refuse 
to  do  so,  but  judging  from  conversation  with  the  cigar  makers  this  is 
not  the  direct  road  to  popularity  with  one's  fellow-employees. 

In  small  shops  no  women  are  employed.  Low-grade  cigars,  manu- 
factured in  dark  cellar  passages  and  damp  court  arcades,  are  produced 
under  anything  but  wholesome  conditions.  The  Habana  health  depart- 
ment forbids  the  employment  of  consumptives  in  the  factories. 

TRANSPOBTATIOir. 

The  carter  is  as  prominent  in  all  Cuban  land  transportation  as  is  the 
government  teamster  in  army  transpoi-tation.  He  figures  numerously 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  every  large  enterprise  where  freight  is  handled. 
In  the  country,  where  his  vehicle  is  a  ponderous  two-wheeled  ox  cart, 
he  is  usually  a  salaried  employee.  In  the  city,  where  the  lighter  mule 
cart  is  used,  he  often  works  on  shares  or  is  proprietor  of  his  equip- 
ment. His  business  is  one  frequently  requiring  severe  physical  exer- 
tion. There  are  more  Spaniards  than  either  blacks  or  native  whites 
engaged  in  the  occupation.  Where  salaries  are  paid  they  are  higher 
than  those  for  ordinary  unskilled  labor — about  25  per  cent  more  as  a 
rule.  When  field  hands  are  receiving  $18,  carters  often  iare  paid  $25 
a  month.  In  Habana  men  working  on  shares  take  one-half  the  gross 
proceeds  for  their  labor,  the  owners  receiving  the  remainder  in  return 
for  all  expenses  of  equipment  and  maintenance.  When  business  is 
good  a  cart  can  earn  about  $4  gold  ($3.60  American)  for  each  work- 
ing day.     Averaging  the  year  through,  carters  on  shares  in  Habana 
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thought  they  earned  about  $9  gold  ($8.10  American)  a  week.  A 
Sevillian  carter  owning  his  mule  and  cart  was  receiving  4  onzas — 
slightly  less  than  $60  in  American  money — a  month  from  a  cigar  fac- 
tory. The  Habana  Gas  Company  pays  its  salaried  carters  $31.80  gold 
($28.62  American)  a  month.  The  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
pay  $5  American  currency  a  day  for  ox  cart  and  team  and  carter's 
.services  in  the  country.  Though  such  charges  are  exceptional,  the 
cost  of  freight  transportation  by  team  is  very  high  in  Cuba  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  such  service  in  the  United  States. 

Coachmen  are  not  as  well  paid  us  carters,  partly  because  their  work 
is  easier.  In  Habana,  when  employed  on  a  salary  in  a  private  family, 
they  rank  with  the  better  class  of  male  domestics  and  receive  about 
$20  silver  ($14  American)  a  month  in  addition  to  board.  The  gas 
company  pays  its  coachman  the  same  salary  as  its  carters,  $31.80  gold 
($28.62  American)  a  month.  The  former  salary  is  nearer  that  paid  in 
livery  bams,  with  lodging  and  sometimes  meals  in  addition.  Coach- 
men working  on  shares,  as  do  a  vast  majority  of  those  diiving  public 
vehicles,  average  hardly  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day.  In  many 
cases  they  are  obliged  to  take  coaches  at  a  fixed  rental,  which  must 
be  paid  before  they  are  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  receipts.  Under 
this  system  some  Habana  coachmen  report  that  they  seldom  make 
more  than  1  or  2  pesetas  (15  or  30  cents  American  money),  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  When  they  clear  $4  or  $5  silver  ($2.80  or  $3.50 
American).  This  business  has  been  injured  in  Habana  by  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  traction,  but  in  no  city  is  a  coachman's  occupation 
considered  a  profitable  one. 

Omnibus  drivers  in  Habana  are  paid  $40  silver  ($28  American)  a 
month,  without  meals,  for  eleven  hours'  work.  They  collect  fares, 
but  do  no  stable  work.  Hostlei-s  and  stablemen  are  paid  from  $12  to 
$30  silver  ($8.40  to  $21  American)  a  month  and  board.  The  latter 
salary  is  paid  the  foreman  in  a  large  Habana  livery  stable. 

Railway  employees,  exclusive  of  administrative  officers,  earn  from 
$1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day  to  $137  gold  ($123.30  American) 
a  month,  according  to  the  kind  of  service  performed.  Wages  are 
usually  computed,  and  fares  and  freights  are  collected,  in  Spanish 
gokl,  which  exchanges  for  10  per  cent  less  than  American  money,  and 
this  currency  will  be  understood  where  no  statement  is  made  to  the 
contrary  in  treating  of  railway  labor.  The  working  day  is  usually  ten 
hours  for  service  where  regular  hours  can  be  observed,  though  during 
the  cane  season  employees  of  all  classes  often  work  overtime.  An  extra 
rate  is  paid  section  hands,  road  mechanics,  and  shopmen  for  Sunday 
and  night  work.  On  one  of  the  largest  roads  this  is  one  and  a  half 
times  the  regular  wages.  Section  hands,  crossing  guards,  and  station 
agents  are  a<4ually  allowed  light  and  quarters. 

On  account  of  their  light  equipment  and  low  rate  of  speed,  Cuban 
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railroads  do  not  require  as  much  track  work  as  a  railroad  in  the  United 
States  except  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
weeds  and  grass  growing  between  the  rails,  and  a  stretch  of  new  bal- 
lasting would  be  so  rai'e  as  to  attract  immediate  attention.  Fish  plates 
are  often  entirely  wanting  on  the  main  track,  and  still  more  frequently 
lack  one  or  two  bolts  or  are  entirely  unattached  at  one  end.  On  an 
excursion  train  running  at  aljout  25  miles  an  hour  over  some  of  the 
most-used  tra«!ks  in  Cuba  passengers  were  often  nearly  thrown  from 
their  seats  by  the  jolting.-  As  these  conditions  suggest,  the  total  labor 
expenditure  for  track  maintenance  is  not  large.  Including  foremen 
and  section  hands,  there  is  about  one  trackman  for  every  3  miles  of 
roadbed  of  the  public  luilways  of  Cuba.  Exclusive  of  construction 
gangs,  this  kind  of  labor  employs  about  400  men  in  the  island. 

Section  foremen  receive  about  $40  gold  (|36  American)  a  month  and 
section  hands  f lom  $18  to  $20  ($16.20  to  $18  American).  There  is  one 
foreman  to  20  or  30  hands.  Road  mechanics  employed  in  station  and 
yard  work  and  on  bridges  are  paid  about  $2  ($1.80  American)  a  day, 
and  their  helpers  earn  from  $20  to  $25  ($18  to  $22.50  American)  a 
month.  Foremen  are  paid  about  $10  ($9  American)  a  month  more 
than  ordinary  mechanics.  Their  gangs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
section  foremen,  not  numbering,  as  a  rule,  more  than  7  or  8  men, 
including  helpers. 

Shop  mechanics  receive  about  the  same  pay  as  road  mechanics;  that 
is,  $2  gold  ($1.80  American)  a  day.  This  applies  to  metal  workers  of 
all  kinds  and  carpenters.  Painters  do  not  earn  more  than  $1.50  ($1.35 
American)  a  daj'.  One  road  pays  its  pattern  maker  $100  a  month. 
Helpers  and  apprentices  are  paid  $25  and  $30  ($22.50  and  $27  Ameri- 
can) a  month.  Shop  mechanics  and  helpers  outnumber  section  hands 
and  road  mechanics.  The  skilled  workmen  employed  in  l)oth  road  and 
shop  work  by  the  Cuban  railways  number  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,000,  and  their  average  wages  are  $2  ($1.80  American)  a  day.  There 
are  about  500  helpers  and  apprentices,  whose  wages  are  one-half  that 
amount. 

Train  crews  are  made  up  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  air  brakes  are  not  used — so  there  is  more  hand  braking— 
and  there  is  no  dining  and  sleeping  car  service.  The  number  of 
brakemen  employed  is  not  large,  however,  as  trains  are  light,  run  at 
a  low  rate  of  speed,  and  apparently  slow  into  stations  with  only  locomo- 
tive brakes  applied.  Train-crew  service  on  the  public  railways  of 
Cuba  employs  alwut  500  men.  Locomotive  engineers  receive  from  $60 
to  $137  gold  ($54  to  $123.30  American)  a  month,  firemen  are  paid  from 
$35  to  $45  ($31.50  to  $40.50  American),  and  oilers  and  cleaners  receive 
about  $20  ($18  American).  Conductors  are  paid  rather  less  than  engi- 
neei-s,  their  salaries  ranging  from  $80  to  $125  ($72  to  $112.50  American) 
on  passenger  trains  and  from  $55  to  $65  ($49.50  to  $58.50  American)  on 
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freight  and  accommodation  trains.  Brakemen  receive  about  $30  ($27 
American)  a  month. 

Station  agents  are  paid  from  $40  to  $60  ($36  to  $54  American)  a 
month  and  quarters.  Switchmen  and  other  yard  men  and  watchmen 
are  paid  from  $25  to  $30  ($22.50  to  $27  American),  and  yard  foremen 
in  Habana  receive  $45  ($40.60  American).  Much  of  the  water  for  the 
road  tanks  has  to  be  pumped,  and  for  this  service  $30  ($27  American) 
and  house  is  given  on  one  of  the  principal  lines.  Car  cleaners  and 
coalers  are  paid  $20  and  $25  ($18  and  $22.50  American)  a  month. 
Freight  handlers  and  ordinary  laborers  earn  $1  (90  cents  American)  a 
day.  Therefore,  men  employed  in  traffic  service  on  Cuban  railways 
do  not  earn  more  than  $500  or  $600  ($450  or  $540  American)  a  year, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  yard  employees  receives  much  less.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  number  employed  in  this  branch  of  railroad 
.sen-ice,  as  there  is  a  great  diflFerence  between  the  cane  season  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Probablj'  the  average  number  is  between 
1 ,500  and  2,000  and  wages  range  from  70  cents  to  $2  a  day  in  American 
money. 

There  is  little  night  work  on  the  Cuban  railways,  except  during  the 
cane  sea-son.     Some  roads  run  no  night  trains  whatever. 

l^pon  the  shorter  lines,  especially  those  engaged  in  suburban  service, 
lower  wages  are  paid.  One  short  road  operating  five  trains  maintains 
the  following  salary  .schedule:  Engineers,  $93  silver  ($65.10  American); 
firemen,  $24  silver  ($16.80  American);  station  agents,  $50  silver  ($36 
American)  and  house.  Ti-ackmen  and  freight  handlers  receive  85  cents 
and  $1  silver  a  day,  or  59^  and  70  cents  in  American  currency.  Con- 
ductors are  paid  S2.50  silver  or  $1.75  in  American  currency  a  day. 

All  fares  are  collected  in  silver  upon  this  road.  The  working  day 
consists  of  ten  hours,  except  for  train  crews,  who  work  eighteen  hours 
and  a  da}'  off,  preferring  this  to  a  straight  nine- hour  day. 

There  is  no  electric  traction  service  outside  Habana  and  vicinity. 
Altogether  the  two  roads  in  operation  employ  regularly  less  than  300 
men,  except  in  construction.  The  power-house  employees  upon  the 
suburban  i-ailwaj'  are  paid  as  follows  for  a  twelve-hour  day: 

Engineer $80  silver  ($66  American) 

Serond  engineer $60  silver  ($42  American) 

Firemen $40  silver  ($28  American) 

Helper $30  silver  ($21  American) 

Oilers  (boys) $10  silver  ($7  American) 

While  the  urban  tramways  were  being  changed  to  electric  lines, 
construction  gangs  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  or  $1.25  and  foremen 
$3  a  day  in  American  currency.  At  present  labor  of  this  class  is 
paid  the  same  nominal  wage,  but  in  silver.  The  5-cent  fare  charged 
on  the  lines  is  silver,  and  all  employees  are  paid  in  the  .same  money. 
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When  a  change  is  made  in  the  character  of  the  currency  collected,  a 
corresponding  change  is  promised  employees  in  their  salaries.  The 
schedule  of  daily  wages  is  as  follows: 

Shop  foreman $4.70  ($3.29  Aineri«m) 

Armature  winder $4.32  ($3.02  American) 

Carpenter,  b08B $3.00  ($2.10  American) 

Carpenter $2.50  ($1.75  American) 

Blacksmith $2. 50  ($1.75  American ) 

Car  assembler $2.  25  ($1.57J  American) 

Linemen $2.00  ($1.40  American) 

Yard  mechanics $2.00  ($1.40  American) 

Painters $1.50  ($1.05  American) 

Cleaners $1.50  ($1.05  American) 

Helpers $1. 25  ($0.87i  American) 

Inspectors per  month. .       $100  ($70  American) 

Motormen  and  conductors  work  two  shifts  a  day,  of  five  hours  each, 
with  five  hours  rest  between.  They  are  paid  according  to  a  contract 
providing  a  scale  rising  with  the  term  of  employment.  The  time 
clause  was  made  retroactive,  so  that  conductors  and  drivers  who  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  horse-car  company  that  preceded  the  electric 
traction  corporation  receive  the  higher  and  in  some  instances  the 
maximum  wages  for  long  continuous  service.  This  contract  contains 
the  following  wage  schedule  and  special  provisions:  First  year,  $1.90 
silver  ($13.30  American)  for  ten  hours'  work;  second  and  third  years, 
$2  silver  ($1.40  American)  for  ten  hours'  work;  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
$2.10  silver  ($1.47  American)  for  ten  hour.s'  work,  and  so  on  by  two- 
year  intervals,  until  a  maximum  wage  of  $2.60  ($1.82  American)  a daj'  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years'  service. .  It  is  stipulated  that  the 
regular  hour  rate  shall  be  paid  when  an  emergency  makes  it  necessary 
for  employees  to  work  overtime.  Motormen  and  conductors  provide 
their  own  uniform  and  watch,  and  conductors  also  provide  their  own 
ticket  punch.  The  uniforms  and  caps  are  of  linen,  and  the  cost  of  a 
complete  outfit  is  about  $5  silver  ($3.50  American).  This  contract  con- 
tains a  pledge  not  to  join  any  labor  union  or  other  organization  that 
might  affect  the  relations  of  employees  with  the  company. 

In  April,  1902,  the  Cuba  Company  was  employing  in  round  numbers 
10,500  men  upon  construction  work  on  the  Central  Railway.  About 
•to  percent  of  these  were  Cubans,  the  remainder  Spaniards  and  other 
imported  laborers.  Ordinary  workmen  were  paid  from  80  cents  to  $1 
in  American  currency.  The  greater  number  of  foremen  and  engineers 
were  Americans.  The  shops  of  the  company,  which  are  located  at 
Puerto  Principe,  will  give  employment  to  about  2,500  mechanics  and 
other  workmen.  Provision  has  been  made  for  50  trains,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  permanent  railway  employ- 
ment corre.sponding  to  this  equipment  as  soon  as  the  road  is  in 
operation. 
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The  public  telegraph  lines  of  Cuba  are  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  operators  are  paid  in  American  currency.  Salaries  vary 
from  $40  to  $50  in  country  offices  to  a  maximum  of  $110  in  Habana. 
Linemen  are  paid  $1  a  day.  Railway  operators  receive  about  the  same 
nominal  salaries  as  those  paid  by  the  Government,  but  in  Spanish  gold. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  6,000  sailors  and  boatmen  of  Cuba  are 
whites,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  coasting 
trade  fares  and  freight  charges  are  collected  and  wages  are  paid  in 
Spanish  gold.  On  the  larger  steamers  captains  and  chief  engineers 
are  paid  $137  ($123.30  American)  a  month  and  underofficers  are  paid 
from  $70  to  $80  ($63  to  $72  American).  Stewards  and  cabin  employees 
earn  from  $10  to  $20  ($9  to  $18  American)  a  month.  Only  men  arQ 
employed  in  this  capacity. 

Ordinary  seamen  on  steamers  and  on  the  larger  coasting  schooners 
are  paid  $25  and  $30  ($22.50  and  $27  American)  a  month  and  board. 
A  schooner  captain,  when  paid  a  salarj'^,  receives  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60  ($54  American)  a  month.  His  mate,  who  acts  also  as  super- 
cargo, receives  $30  ($27  American)  a  month.  On  the  harbor  tugs  a 
captain  gets  $50  or  $60  ($45  or  $64  American)  a  month,  an  engineer 
$45  ($40.50  American),  and  sailors  and  cable  men  $30  ($27  American). 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  cigar  makers,  the  longshoremen 
are  the  most  thoroughly  organized  workers  in  Cuba.  They  have  con- 
ducted with  more  or  less  success  several  strikes  in  different  ports,  and 
as  a  result  their  pay  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  tariflf,  established  by  arbi- 
tration between  the  shippers  and  harbor  men  under  intervention  of  the 
port  authorities,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  military  government. 
The  tariff  for  Habana  and  Cienfuegos,  which  is  typical  for  the  island, 
fixes  a  piece  price  for  lightering  and  loading  and  a  day  wage  for  unload- 
ing. The  latter  is  $2.50  in  American  currency  for  a  full  day  of  ten 
hoars,  $1.25  for  a  half  day,  $4  for  a  full  night,  $2  for  a  half  night,  and 
night  rates  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Each  person  furnishes 
his  own  subsistence.  No  person  can  be  employed  continuously  for 
night  and  day  work.  At  Matanzas  stevedore  charges  for  loading 
average  slightly  less  than  at  Habana,  because  thej'  are  paid  in  Spanish 
gold  instead  of  American  currency,  but  the  day  wage  established  for 
unloading  is  higher.  A  stevedore  without  maintenance  receives  $3 
($2.70  American)  for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  or  $2.50  ($2.25  American) 
with  maintenance;  The  rates  for  night  work  and  work  on  holidays 
and  Sundays  are  double  those  for  day  work,  or  $6  ($5.40  American) 
for  a  full  night  without  maintenance  instead  of  $4  American  as  at 
Habana.  Lightermen  and  wharf  laborers  receive  $1.60  ($1.44  Amer- 
ican) a  day.  There  is  much  complaint  by  shippers  and  consignees  that 
the  cost  of  harbor  work  is  exorbitant  in  Cuba.  The  men  work  in 
gangs — usually  of  15 — under  a  capataz,  or  boss,  who  is  generally'  an 
officer  of  the  union.     A  whole  gang  must  be  employed,  no  matter  how 
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little  work  is  to  be  done.  The  amount  accomplished  per  man  is  said 
to  be  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Where  maintenance  is  given  and 
there  is  competition  for  men,  Spanish  ships  have  the  advantage  of 
American  or  English  ships,  because  the  workmen  prefer  the  food  and 
cooking  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  smaller  ports  the  capataz 
usually  conti"acts  to  unload  a  cargo  for  a  fixed  price,  employs  the  nec- 
essary men,  and  divides  the  proceeds  of  the  job  among  them.  As  a 
rule  the  Cuban  stevedore  will  prefer  a  job  and  a  system  of  payment 
by  which  he  can  work  three  or  four  days  a  month  for  $15  and  l)e  in 
enforced  idleness  the  rest  of  the  time  than  one  by  which  he  can  earn 
$50  a  month  and  have  continuous  employment. 

Lighter  charges  are  also  fixed  by  a  schedule  sanctioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment after  conference  and  agreement  by  all  interested  parties. 
Rates  are  established,  based  upon  the  piece,  trip,  and  demurrage.  The 
lighter  lx>88  usually  has  quarters  on  his  boat,  and  receives  a  salary-  of 
$30  or  $40  ($27  or  $1^6  American)  a  month  in  gold.  His  assistants  are 
paid  by  the  daj-. 

The  handling  of  molasses  has  been  systematized  to  such  an  extent  that 
wharf  exployment  in  this  line  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  One 
firm  in  Kegla,  employing  six  men,  now  bandies  as  much  as  five  firms 
formerly  did  with  a  force  of  700  men.  The  molasses  is  brought  in 
from  the  mills  in  tank  cars  of  4,000  or  5,000  gallons  capacity,  pumped 
directly  into  the  receiving  tanks,  and  from  these  passes  by  gi-avity 
pressure  to  tank  barges,  which  lighter  it  to  the  steamei-s.  E^ch  of 
the  six  employees  mentioned  receives  $42  silver  ($29.40  American)  a 
month,  without  maintenance. 

Warehousemen  at  Regla,  Haliana  Harbor,  are  paid  from  $30  to  $50 
gold  ($27  to  $45  American)  a  month,  according  to  the  responsibility  and 
trust  of  the  positions  they  occupy.  At  Santiago  longshoremen  are  paid 
on  an  average  $1.C0  in  American  curi-ency.  Coal  heavers  in  Habana 
are  paid  $2.50  gold  ($2.25  American)  for  10  hours'  work.  Regular 
employees  on  the  coal  docks  receive  a  salary  of  $30  gold  ($27  American) 
a  month,  and  laborers  are  paid  20  cents  silver  (14  cents  American)  an 
hour. 

WOODWOBKEBS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Spanish  word  for  carpenter 
is  used  in  Cuba  to  include  nearly  all  classes  of  woodworkers.  Those 
who  make  a  specialty  of  fine  cabinetwork  are  sonaetimes  known  as 
ebanistm,  and  207  of  the.se  are  reported  in  the  census  statistics.  They 
earn  more  than  ordinary  carpenters,  their  wages  ranging  from  $2.50 
in  Spanish  silver  to  $3  in  Spanish  gold,  or  approximately  from  $1.75 
to  $2.70  in  American  money.  The  largest  furniture  factory  in  the 
island  is  at  Habana  and  has  about  60  names  on  its  pay  roll.  Many  of 
these  are  Iwys  and  apprentices,  who  seem  to  be  occupied  chiefly  in 
transferring  material  from  one  department  to  another.    They  receive 
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small  Hafories  and  do  not  remain  permanently  in  their  positions  long 
enough  to  become  specially  valuable  to  their  emploj'ers.  Some 
machinery  is  used  for  planing,  molding,  and  lathe  work,  but  in  the 
actual  manufacture  of  furniture  there  is  little  division  of  labor  and 
practically  everything  is  done  by  hand  and  with  bench  tools.  The 
product  consists  mostly  of  wardrobes,  bureaus,  tables,  and  chairs,  and 
is  disposed  of  in  the  local  market.  There  are  twenty  benches  in  the 
factory,  and  skilled  workmen  arc  paid  $3  a  day  in  gold  ($2. 70  American). 

Most  of  the  carriages  and  other  vehicles  in  use  in  Cuba  are  of  local 
manufacture.  Much  of  the  iron  work  is  imported  from  France. 
There  are  a  number  of  shops  in  Habana  that  employ  about  ten  men 
each.  In  one  of  the  best  establishments  a  foreman  from  the  United 
States,  who  does  all  the  drafting  and  box  making,  and  a  coverer 
and  finisher  of  line  coaches  are  each  paid  $4.50  gold  ($4.05  American) 
a  day.  Ordinary'  workmen  receive  the  same  wages  as  cabinetmakers. 
Wages  are  paid  in  silver  and  gold  in  different  shops.  The  working 
day  i«  usually  ten  hours.  Apprentices  are  given  board  and  a  small 
allowance  of  pocket  money,  with  an  increase  of  wages  as  the\'  become 
proficient  in  their  trade. 

Brooms  and  brushes  are  ma<le  in  Habana  from  imported  materials. 
In  one  shop  where  ten  foot-power  machines  are  in  use  men  are  paid  3 
centavo.s  silver  a  broom  for  attaching,  sewing,  and  trimming  brush. 
An  expert  can  turn  out  100  a  day,  thus  earning  $3  in  silver,  or  slightly 
over  $2  in  American  currency. 

There  are  a  number  of  box  and  cigar-box  factories  in  Habana  where 
power  machinery  is  used  for  sawing,  planing,  cutting,  and  stamping. 
Only  men  were  employed  in  the  factories  visited.  Thej-  work  about 
ten  hours  and  receive  their  meals  in  the  establishment.  Wages  range 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  day  in  gold  ($1.12i  to  $2.25  American). 

Trunks  are  made  in  Cuba  for  the  local  trade  and  are  exported  to 
South  America  as  cases  for  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  usual  method 
of  packing  for  the  interior  South  American  trade  is  to  seal  the  ciga- 
rettes in  a  tin  case  the  size  of  the  trunk,  place  them  in  the  trunk,  and 
cover  the  whole  package  with  burlap,  thus  securing  a  bulk  easy  to 
handle  over  mountain  pa.sses  and  containing  no  unsalable  material. 
So  trunk  making,  like  box  making,  is  an  indu^ry  subordinate  to  the 
tobac<'o  but<iness.  The  metal  work  is  imported  from  the  United  States, 
as  is  al.so  the  pine  used  for  the  boxes.  Some  of  the  factories  employ 
30  or  40  hands.  Carpenters  are  paid  from  20  to  30  cents  silver  (14 
to  21  cents  American)  for  putting  together  the  woodwork  of  a  trunk, 
and  can  earn  from  $2  to  $3  ($1.40  to  $2.10  American)  a  day  in  that 
currency.  The  total  labor  cost  of  a  trunk  is  about  70  cents  in  Amer- 
ican money,  and  it  sells  at  wholesale  for  about  a  dollar  more  than  this 
price. 
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In  spite  of  the  tank  lines,  some  hogsheads  are  still  used  for  handling 
molasses  and  many  casks  and  barrels  are  employed  in  the  rum  business. 
These  are  mostly  imported  in  knock-down  form,  as  are  also  fruit 
crates,  and  are  put  together  in  the  island.  Coopers  earn  $2  gold 
($1.80  American)  a  day  in  the  large  cities  and  $2  silver  (fl.40  Amer- 
ican) in  the  smaller  towns. 

Slat  curtains  and  screens  are  made  in  Cuba  to  some  extent,  and  are 
used  as  window  and  door  shades,  as  awnings,  and  for  signs.  A  finer 
grade  of  curtain  of  this  character  is  imported  from  Germany  in  rolls 
and  made  into  lengths  according  to  order  in  the  local  shops.  The  few 
hands  employed  in  this  industry  usually  board  with  their  employer's 
family  and  receive  an  additional  salary  of  $15  in  gold  ($13.50 
American). 

LEATEEB  TBADES. 

Salting,  curing,  and  tanning  hides  is  an  industry  subordinate  to 
grazing  in  Cuba.  Only  local  materials  are  consumed.  Little  tanned 
leather  is  exported,  but  2,000,000  hides  are  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  from  Cuba  every  year.  It  is  impossible  for  local  tanners  to 
produce  the  finer  and  more  flexible  grades  of  leather  and  this  is 
imported  for  local  consumption.  The  tanneries  of  the  island  have  a 
capacity  of  40,000  hides  a  moirth.  They  are  located  principally  at 
Ilabana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto  Principe. 
Employees  usually  receive  board  and  lodging,  the  nature  of  the 
industry  requiring  their  continuous  presence  at  the  works.  They  are 
paid  from  $30  to  $40  gold  ($27  to  $36  American)  a  month.  Most  of 
the  men  seen  engaged  in  this  occupation  were  whites.' 

Aside  from  shoemaking,  which  has  been  mentioned  under  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  the  manufacture  of  harnesses  and  saddles  is  the  only  active 
industry  employing  leather  in  Cuba.  The  census  statistics  report 
1,397  men  engaged  in  this  business.  The  prevailing  wages  in  Habana 
are  $2  silver  ($1.40  American),  with  a  maximum  of  50  cents  (85  cents 
American)  more  for  men  of  exceptional  skill.  In  small  towns  the 
ordinar}'  hands,  who  do  most  of  the  work,  either  manufacturing  or 
repairing,  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  silver  (70  cents  to  $1.05  Ameri- 
can). In  American  money  wages  range  from  30  cents  a  day  for  appren- 
tice-p  to  $1.75  for  highly  skilled  workmen  in  Habana. 

MISCEIiIiANEOUS  BCAinTVAOTUBES. 

There  is  no  textile  industry  in  Cuba,  and  mills  for  weaving,  even 
those  making  the  coarse  jute  bags  used  by  sugar  shippers,  would  not 
prove  profitable  under  present  tariff  regulations.  Two  cordage  facto- 
ries under  American  control  have  recently  been  opened  in  Habana 
with  modern  power  machinery.  The  larger  of  these  employs  over  100 
operatives,  8  per  cent  of  whom  are  women.  The  latter  are  employed 
in  spinning,  but  are  reported  to  be  less  active  and  efficient  than  men. 
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Their  wages  upon  the  piecework  system,  pa^'ment  by  the  pound,  aver- 
age %5  a  week  in  Spanish  gold  ($4. 50  American).  Bo^'s  doing  the  same 
work  earn  about  $6  ($6.40  American).  There  is  a  lack  of  skilled  work- 
men and  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  A  Cuban  superintendent,  trained  in  the  factory,  is  paid  a  salary 
of  $125  gold  ($112.50  American)  a  month,  and  mechanics  and  engineers 
rei-eive  from  $60  to  $100  gold  ($54  to  $90  American)  a  month. 

There  are  a  few  ropewalks  in  Cuba,  but  they  are  small  private 
undertakings.  The  manufacture  of  palm  rope  and  of  fine  palm-fiber 
bridles  is  a  domestic  industry.  A  man,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
members  of  his  family,  can  make  200  yards  of  palm  rope  a  day,  not 
including  the  time  taken  for  gathering  the  leaves.  This  sells  for  $1.20 
silver  (84  cents  American),  but  in  a  limited  local  market. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  so  common  in  Cuba  that  there  is  sufficient  con- 
sumption of  the  wax  or  stearin-cord  matches  made  in  the  country  to 
support  several  factories.  Wicking  is  imported  from  Spain,  but  most 
of  the  other  materials  used  come  from  the  United  States.  In  two 
adjacent  factories  in  Habana,  with  a  combined  output  of  1,600  gross 
of  boxes  a  day,  wages  and  labor  conditions  were  found  the  same.' 
The  total  number  of  operatives  was  200.  In  the  box  department  the 
cardboard  is  cut  and  creased  by  power  machinery  invented  and  manu- 
factured in  Cuba.  The  boxes  are  assembled  by  hand,  by  families  who 
do  the  work  in  their  own  homes.  The  price  paid  for  this  work  is  40 
centavos  silver  (28  cents  American)  a  thousand.  Working  regularly, 
a  woman  or  child  can  earn  the  equivalent  of  40  cents  American  cur- 
rency a  day.  Boxing  and  packing  are  done  by  women  at  the  factory. 
They  are  paid  by  the  gross,-  and  their  weekly  earnings  are  equivalent 
to  from  $3.50  to  |7  in  American  money,  according  to  their  skill  and 
the  number  of  hours  they  work.  Waxing  the  cord,  ruling,  cutting, 
dipping,  and  cardboard  cutting  are  done  in  separate  apartments,  where 
men  only  are  employed.  They  board  and  lodge  at  the  factory  and 
receive  salaries  of  from  $17  to  $20  a  month  in  Spanish  gold  ($15.30  to 
$18  American). .  The  factories  are  well  ventilated  and  roomy,  and  all 
the  operative.s  appear  to  be  cheerful,  contented,  and  in  excellent  health. 

Soap  and  candles  are  manufactured  for  the  local  market  in  Habana, 
most  of  the  materials  for  goods  of  finer  grade  being  imported,  although 
domestic  tallow  is  used  to  some  extent.  In  a  factory  employing  100 
operatives  and  outside  men  the  highest-paid  workmen — engineers, 
machinists,  and  master  soap  boilers — are  paid  from  $80  to  $100  in  gold 
($72  to  $90  American).  Ordinary  factory  hands  receive  $15  gold 
($13.50  American)  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging.  In  the  packing 
department  of  a  soap  and  perfumery  factory  the  foreman  was  paid  $30 
silver  ($21  American)  a  month  and  board.  Six  other  employees 
(women  and  boys)  were  paid  from  $12  to  $20  silver  ($8.40  to  $14 
American)  a  month. 
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There  is  a  single  paper  mill  in  Cuba,  situated  at  Pueutes  Grandes, 
an  incipient  factory  town  near  Habana.  About  180  operatives  are 
employed,  of  whom  40  are  women.  The  latter  are  packers  and  wrap- 
pers and  earn  about  75  cents  silver  (52i  cents  American)  a  daj'  by 
piecework.  A  skilled  hand  can  double  these  wages  by  working  longer 
hours,  as  most  of  the  women  are  irregularly  or  only  half  time  at  the 
factory.  Paper  makers  are  paid  by  the  quintal  of  product,  and  earn 
$2  and  $3  silver  ($1.40  and  $2.10  American)  a  day.  Skilled  mechanics, 
machinists,  and  engineers  are  paid  a  like  amount.  Ordinary  laborers 
receive  $1.20  silver  (84  cents  American)  a  day.  There  arc  more  appli- 
cants for  positions  than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  factory. 

KESTAUSANTS  AND  STORES. 

Caf^s  and  fondas,  or  boarding  houses,  are  an  important  institution 
in  every  Culmn  city.  From  the  point  of  view  of  child  labor,  the 
former  present  a  serious  problem  to  those  interested  in  the  social 
welfare  of  the  country.  Young  boys  are  extensively  employed  a.s 
clerks  in  all  retail  business  in  Cuba,  to  their  own  detriment  from  a 
moral  and  educational  standpoint;  but  it  is  in  the  cafes  that  the  abuse 
of  this  custom  is  most  evident.  In  the  larger  cities  these  establish- 
ments are  open  from  dawn  till  midnight,  and  while  the  moral  environ- 
ment afforded  is  not  essentially  worse  than  in  man}'  other  occupations, 
the  young  employees  are  earlj'  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
vice  prevalent  in  a  tropical  city,  and  are  obliged  to  live  under  physical 
conditions  detrimental  to  their  health  and  bodily  development.  No 
young  man  can  grow  up  to  wholesome  maturity  who  has  spent  seven 
days  a  week  from  boyhood  where  hours  of  sleep  are  short  and  irreg- 
ular, meals  hurried  and  unsubstantial,  and  where  his  education  and 
ideals  have  been  drawn  entirely  from  the  talk  of  the  caf<5  tables.  The 
one  alleviating  circumstance  is  that  these  children,  even  when  not 
relatives  of  the  proprietor,  are  treated  as  members  of  his  family. 
Their  scanty  earnings  are  left  in  his  bands  until  they  are  ready  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves  or  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment whei'e  they  have  been  employed. 

Hotel  and  restaurant  waiters  are  organized  into  unions  in  Habana. 
Their  salaries  are  naturally  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  places  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  also  furnished 
them.  According  to  the  secretarj'  of  the  Habana  union,  salaries  vary 
from  $15  ($10.50  American)  a  month  in  small  establishments  and  cheap 
boarding  houses  to  $26  and  $30  ($22.50  and  $27  American)  in  the  lead- 
ing hotels.  Small  places  pay  in  silver  and  higher-class  places  in  gold. 
Tipping  is  not  customary.  The  salaries  of  cooks  average  from  $5  to 
$10  more  than  tho.se  of  waiters. 

It  is  customary  for  barbers  to  receive  one-half  the  earnings  of  their 
chairs.  Naturally  the  amount  varies  in  different  shops.  In  some 
places  in  Habana  a  salary  of  $40  gold  ($36  American)  a  month  is  paid ; 
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but  the  average  income  of  barbers  is  reported  to  be  rather  less  than 
this  in  cities,  and  not  over  $20  or  $25  silver  ($14  or  $17.50  American) 
in  smaller  towns. 

The  census  statistics  report  14,533  salesmen,  including  street  venders, 
in  Cuba,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  foreign  whites.  Very  many  of  these 
are  young  boys.  There  are  few  Jews  in  the  island.  The  earnings  of 
peddlers  and  other  petty  merchants  are  not  large.  Frequently  they 
sell  goods  for  some  small  capitalist  or  manufacturer  for  a  percentage 
of  the  receipts.  One  can  judge  of  their  earnings  only  by  their  scale  of 
living,  which  often  is  not  above  that  of  common  laborers. 

Salesmen  and  clerks  in  retail  stores  receive  from  $10  to  $80  gold  ($9 
to  $72  American)  a  month,  usually  with  board  and  lodging.  A  large 
majority  of  the  merchants  and  commercial  employees  are  Spaniards. 
-The  young  men  come  to  the  island  without  families  and  do  not  quickly 
form  permanent  connections  in  Cuba,  and  so  conditions  arc  generally 
favoiuble,  both  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  to  a  continuance  of 
the  old-time  custom  of  making  the  employees  of  a  house  one  large  fam- 
ily, where  all,  from  the  proprietor  to  the  youngest  apprentice,  gather 
around  one  table  and  sleep  under  one  roof.  In  a  large  hotel  in  one  of 
the  principal  Cuban  cities  the  whole  force  of  employees,  from  cook  and 
di.shwasher  to  the  proprietor  and  his  wife,  have  been  seen  dining  at  the 
same  table.  Of  course  all  these  people  were  whites,  and  probably  all 
were  Spaniards. 

In  large  wholesale  houses  confidential  clerks  are  paid  as  high  an  $100 
gold  ($90  American)  a  month.  Good  office  men  sometimes  command 
$1,500  or  $2,000  gold  ($1,350  or  $1,800  American)  a  year.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  employed  these  salaries  are  less  com- 
mon than  in  the  United  States.  The  more  extensive  employment  of 
apprentices,  young  boys,  and  other  low-priced  labor  makes  the  aver- 
age salary  on  any  large  pay  roll  in  Cuba  much  less  than  the  mean  sal- 
ary of  the  same  establishment  and  very  much  less  than  the  av^erage 
salar}'  paid  in  an  establishment  of  the  same  grade  in  an  American  city 

of  e(iual  size. 

MUNIOIFAIi  SEBVICE. 

The  civil  service  pays  higher  salaries  for  equivalent  work  than 
private  enterprises,  a  condition  opposite  to  that  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  While  $1,200  gold  ($1,080  American)  a  year  is  about  the 
maximum  to  which  a  salaried  employee  of  a  commercial  house  in  Cuba 
tan  aspire,  it  is  but  the  income  of  an  ordinary  clerk  in  the  Government 
service.  Assistant  clerks  begin  at  about  $500  a  year  in  American  cur- 
rency. The  salary  schedules  in  the  insular  Government  do  not  vary  much 
from  those  at  Washington.  Each  municipality  controls  its  own  cler- 
ical ser\nce.  Salaries  range  higher,  but  conform  in  a  general  way  to 
those  paid  by  private  enterprises  in  each  community. 

Letter  carriers  are  paid  $600  and  $700  a  year  in  American  currency 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Cuba,  $400  and  $500  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 
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and  from  $240  to  $300  in  the  smaller  towns.  Railway  mail  clerks 
receive  from  $240  to  $600  a  year.  Police  salaries  are  about  the  same. 
Patrolmen  in  Habana  are  paid  $600  a  j'ear. 

•  The  wages  of  street  cleaners,  waterworks  men,  and  other  municipal 
employees  of  a  similar  character  vary  according  to  the  prevailing 
wages  of  the  locality.  Laborers  employed  by  the  Habana  authorities 
are  paid  $1  a  day  in  American  currency.  In  most  of  the  interior 
towns  in  western  Cuba  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  is  paid. 

The  Habana  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  250  employees  on  its  paj' 
rolls.  All  salaries  are  in  Spanish  gold.  The  manager  and  the  chief 
engineer  receive  $5,0(X>  ($4,500  American),  and  their  assistants  each 
receive  $3,000  ($2,700  American)  jjer  annum.  Office  men  and  collec- 
tors get  from  $45  to  $125  ($40.50  to  $112.50  American)  a  month. 

In  the  electric-light  plant  the  following  monthly  wage  schedule  is  in 
force: 

Chief  engineer $100  (|90  American) 

Chief  machinist 168  (161.20  American) 

Dynamo  repairer 160  ($54  American) 

Carpenter $60  ($54  American ) 

Lamp  and  line  men $50  ($45  American) 

Firemen $45  ($40.50  American) 

Helpers  and  oilers $38  ($34.20  American) 

Coal  handlers $30  ($27  American) 

In  the  gas  plant  the  monthl}'  wage  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Superintendent $130. 00  ($117  American) 

Engineer $108. 33  ($97.50  American ) 

Timekeeper , $100. 00  ($90  American) 

Meter  repairer $76. 00  ($67.50  American) 

Gas  fitters $60  to  $75. 00  ($54  to  $67.50  American) 

Mechanics $60. 00  ($54  American) 

Purifier  foreman $60.00  ($54  American) 

Gasometer  readers $60. 00  ($54  American) 

Oven  foremen $50. 00  ($46  American) 

Fireman $48. 00  ($43.20  American ) 

Helpers $35  to  $40. 00  ($31.60  to  $36  American) 

Lamplighters $21.10  ($18.99  American) 

The  public  works  department  paid  the  following  daily  wages 
(American  currency)  in  different  provinces  during  the  year  1900: 


WAGES  (AMERICAN  CURRENCY)  PAID  BY  PUBLIC  WORKS 

PROVINCES,  1900. 

DEPARTMENT  IN  FIVE 

Occuimtlonn. 

Pillar  del 
Rio. 

Habana. 

Matan- 
zas. 

Clan.     Principe. 

Machinists 

«3.60 
1.75 
2.50 
2.60 

«2.50 
1.60 

('arpentere 

1.50 
1.40 

Blacksmiths 

S3. 00 
1.50 
1.26 

Blaclumiths'  helpers 

Carters 

Laborers: 

Highest 

»1.20 

.eo 

.80 

Usual .80 

.70 

ii.o6 
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Reviewing  the  general  situation  in  Cuba,  it  is  seen  that  if  we  make 
a  broad  division  of  labor  into  urban  and  rural,  the  hours  of  labor  are 
nearly  uniform  for  each  class.  About  ten  hours'  effective  work  is 
expected  of  paid  hands  in  the  cities  and  about  eleven  in  the  country. 
There  is  a  tendency,  partially  realized  in  some  occupations,  to  shorten 
this  period.  Women  are  usually  paid  by  the  piece  and  voluntarily 
work  short  time. 

Female  operatives  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  trades  and  in  match 
factories,  paper  mills,  and  similar  establishments,  for  box  making, 
packing,  and  labeling  light  goods.  They  also  strip  leaf  tobacco.  In 
all  of  the  factory  trades  there  may  be  6,000  or  7,000  employed  in  the 
island.  Their  earnings  vary  from  30  cents  to  $1  a  day  in  American 
currency.  Women  are  also  employed  as  sewing  women  and  in  laundry 
work,  and  can  earn  slightly  more,  as  a  rule,  in  these  occupations.  As 
dressmakers  and  saleswomen  in  fashionable  establishments  they  may 
earn  as  much  as  $50  a  month.  White  women  do  not  work  in  the  fields 
for  hire.  Negro  women  employed  in  the  cane  fields  are  paid  the  same 
wages  as  men. 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Cuba,  whether  employed  on  the  plantations  or 
in  the  cities,  earn  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  in  American  currency. 
Over  half  of  the  workers  of  Cuba  belong  to  this  class.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  these  are  whites,  and  43,000  of  them  are  Spaniards. 
Conditions  in  Cuba  seem  to  indicate  that  white  men  can  sometimes 
compete  with  Negroes  in  the  Tropics  in  work  requiring  the  severest 
physical  exertion  and  receiving  the  lowest  compensation. 

Between  unskilled  laborers  and  the  highest-paid  hand  workers  are 
men  engaged  in  o<^cupations  that  require  some  skill,  but  do  not  demand 
great  physical  exertion.  Such  are  painters,  tinners,  leather  workers, 
and  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trades.  They  can  earn 
a  wage  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  American  currency. 

Skilled  workmen  in  trades  requiring  exceptional  intelligence  or  some 
physical  labor,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  most  high- 
grade  met^hanics,  can  earn  a  daily  wage  of  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  in 
American  money. 

Salesmen,  clerks,  and  many  factory  operatives  live  under  conditions 
that  enable  them  to  work  for  an  apparently  low  salary.  They  become 
virtually  members  of  the  family  of  their  employer.  Their  money 
wages  are  almost  net  savings,  and  the  personal  relations  they  estab- 
lish with  the  head  of  the  establishment  where  they  work  assure  them 
permanent  positions  during  good  behavior.  Most  employees  of  this 
class  are  Spaniards.  Their  nominal  wages  are  about  50  cents  a  da^'  in 
American  currency,  but  their  real  wages  are  three  times  that  amount. 

Outside  of  the  learned  professions,  the  highest  income  a  man  can 
hope  to  earn  in  Cuba  for  personal  services — exclusive  of  profits — is 
not  much  over  $1,200  gold  ($1,080  American)  a  year.  Public  employ- 
ment and  a  very  few  other  occupations  may  offer  higher  awards,  but 
they  are  so  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  rule. 
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In  spite  of  the  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  in  Cuba,  the  under- 
supply  seems  to  be  in  that  particular  division  of  the  working  people. 
There  is  complaint  of  overcrowding  in  nearly  every  trade  and  profes- 
sion. But  this  complaint  frequently  comes  from  imperfectly  trained 
men  who  can  not  compete  with  competent  workmen  in  the  trade  they 
profess  to  follow.  Employers  and  foremen  report  that  the  oversupply 
of  skilled  labor  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  a  master  of  his 
craft  can  always  find  employment. 

The  labor  cost  of  all  kinds  of  production  is  relatively  higher  in  Cuba 
than  in  the  United  States.  Men  cost  less,  but  work  costs  more.  In  con- 
sidering the  total  labor  supply  of  the  island  this  is  to  be  taken  i-.to 
account.  The  ratio  of  human  efficiencj'  to  natural  wealth  in  Cuba  is 
smaller  than  the  population  statistics  indicate.  This  is  why  large  unde- 
veloped resources  and  low  wages  are  found  side  by  side. 

COST  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

As  compared  with  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  living  is  high  in 
Cuba  and  the  standard  of  living  is  low.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher 
than  in  the  English  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  about  the  same  as 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  standard  of  living  is  higher  than  in  the  latter 
island,  as  labor  commands  a  better  price,  but  this  is  evidenced  luther 
in  the  superior  well-being — the  better-fed  appearance^of  the  Cuban 
laborer  as  compared  with  the  Porto  Rican  than  in  increased  culture 
advantages  or  greater  comfortand  refinement  in  the  home  surroundings. 

KTTBAIi  AND  T7SBAN. 

In  visiting  the  cottage  of  the  country  laborer,  or  even  of  the  small 
landowner,  an  American  visitor  is  apt  to  receive  an  impression  of 
arrested  development.  The  palm-bark  hut  and  general  surroundings 
are  not  essentially  diflferent — making  allowance  for  another  climate — 
than  those  of  the  new  settler  on  our  Western  frontier.  The  sod  bouse 
or  the  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  especialh'  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  does 
not  contain  many  more  conveniences  than  the  Cuban  homestead.  Both 
are  probably  surrounded  by  a  large  area  of  undeveloped  country  invit- 
ing the  laborer  to  an  assured  reward  for  his  toil.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance ceases.  The  condition  of  the  one  is  dynamic,  of  the  other 
static.  The  pioneer  regards  his  present  surroundings  as  merely  tem- 
porary, the  Cuban  is  settled  in  his  for  life  or  for  generations. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  country  dweller  of  Cuba,  whether  he 
were  laborer  or  great  proprietor,  lived  in  the  manner  of  the  earliest 
colonists.  His  house  was  an  adaptation  of  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian, 
and  its  furnishings  such  as  his  own  skill  and  the  scanty  internal  com- 
merce of  the  island  could  supply.  Landowners  with  leagues  of  pas- 
ture and  hundreds  of  cattle  had  few  comforts  they  did  not  share  with 
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the  commonest  laborers.  Even  an  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  su^r  was  flooding  the  island  with  gold,  but  little 
improvement  had  been  made  in  the  primitive  manner  of  living.  A 
favorite  saying  of  the  people,  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  governors, 
was  that  "  nothing  is  lost  bj'  doing  nothing."  Men  who  did  not  care 
to  improve  their  homes  naturally  did  little  for  public  improvement. 
In  1850  the  city  of  Trinidad,  with  18,000  population,  had  no  city  hall, 
city  water,  public  schools,  charities,  watchmen,  or  police.  The  only 
municipal  enterprise  was  a  few  city  lights  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. In  Cardenas,  which  at  that  time  had  5,000  inhabitants,  the 
only  item  of  nmnicipal  expense  was  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners. 
The  street  lights  and  night  watch  of  Santiago  were  paid  for  by  private 
subscription.  Habana  itself  had  no  municipal  ta.\  for  police,  educa- 
tion, charities,  or  public  works,  except  a  carriage  tax  for  paving. 
With  these  conditions  prevailing  in  the  cities,  naturally  still  less  was 
done  in  the  country.  Order  was  maintained  by  an  irregular  body  of 
citizen  police,  who  served  by  turns  and  seldom  were  on  duty.  No 
provision  was  made  for  roads,  schools,  or  other  public  services  and 
conveniences. 

While  there  has  l)een  improvement  in  the  last  lift}'  years,  progress 
has  been  retarded  by  a  reactionary  government,  by  fifteen  years  of 
internal  warfare  and  the  consequent  unsettled  political  condition,  by 
social  and  economic  changes  attending  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  >)y  a  constantly  decreasing  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the 
princiiml  crop  of  the  island,  which  has  prevented  any  increa^se  and  at 
times  tended  to  lower  wages.  So  the  Cuban  country  people  have  not 
changed  materially  in  their  wa}'  of  living  from  the  time  they  first 
came  to  the  island.  They  arc  a  sort  of  permanent  pioneers.  Except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  or  when  organized  as  planta- 
tion laborers,  they  do  not  make  their  jjresencc  felt,  as  do  American 
and  European  settlers,  by  visible  modifications  of  the  landscape. 
Thej'  occupy  the  land  without  taking  possession  of  it.  They  are  not 
home  builders,  although  frequently  much  attached  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  not  a  wandering  people.  Many  causes  contribute  to 
make  the  Cubans  what  thej'  are,  but  climate  and  indolence  count  for 
less  than  is  popularly  supjwsed.  Undisturbed  t4-aditioii  and  inherited 
custom,  fixed  by  long  isolation  from  the  modern  world,  have  been 
important  factoi-s  in  dcteimining  their  present  condition.  The  Cubans 
lack  initiative,  but  with  opportunities  and  right  suggestions  they  seem 
qualified  to  keep  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  manner  of 
living. 

The  home  of  a  countryman  on  the  western  borders  of  Puerto 
Principe  may  be  described  as  typical.  It  chanced  to  be  a  little  apai-t 
from  the  bridle  path,  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  house  had  been 
erected  since  the  war,  and  contained  two  rooms  and  an  open  shed  where 
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cooking  was  done.  The  walls  and  partitions  were  of  palm  bark  tied 
to  a  framework  of  poles  and  the  roof  was  of  palm-leaf  thatch.  There 
were  no  floors  and  ceilings  and  no  sawed  lumber  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  In  the  shed  a  raised  terrace  of  earth,  about 
3  feet  high  and  walled  around  with  small  logs,  held  the  fii'e  like  some 
rustic  altar.  The  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  a  frying  pan  and  a  few 
tin  dishes  and  kettles.  The  doors  were  of  matting.  One  of  the  rooms 
contained  a  table  of  home  construction,  supported  on  posts  driven  into 
the  ground.  There  were  also  a  sewing  machine,  a  clock  (both  of 
American  make),  and  an  iron  washstand  and  bowl  in  this  apartment. 
The  chairs  were  of  rural  manufac-ture,  of  cedar,  leather  bottomed,  and 
were  identical  in  pattern  with  the  recently  revived  mission  furniture. 
The  sleeping  apartment  contained  iron  beds  and  hanunocks. 

The  yard  and  garden  were  fenced,  and  contained  yucca  and  yams, 
bananas,  sugar  cane,  and  a  few  fruit  trees.  A  couple  of  swarms  of 
bees  were  hived  in  hollow  logs.  A  small  patch  of  corn  occupied  a  field 
behind  the  garden,  and  with  it  were  grown  a  few  squashlike  vegetables. 
A  rude  wooden  press  for  crushing  cane  stood  behind  the  house.  The 
juice  of  the  cane  was  boiled  to  a  sirup  and  used  for  home  consumption. 
A  pony  and  two  goats  were  the  only  domestic  animals,  if  we  except  a 
flock  of  fowls,  a  few  pigeons,  and  a  tamed  htitia,  or  native  rat.  Ail 
the  water  used  was  brought  on  horseback  from  a  distant  spring. 

In  the  morning  the  boys  of  the  family  were  up  before  daybreak  and 
had  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  dug  by  the  time  the  others  put  in  an 
appearance.  A  cup  of  coffee,  sweetened  with  cane  sirup,  was  di-unk, 
and  the  men  went  to  the  woods,  to  work  till  well  toward  midday 
clearing  land  for  a  new  banana  patch.  They  used  only  machetes  in 
this  work,  and  timber  and  brush  were  burned,  the  new  land  being 
thereby  further  fertilized  for  its  new  crop.  Breakfast  and  dinner, 
the  only  two  meals  of  the  day,  consisted  of  boiled  rice,  boiled  yucca, 
fried  plantains,  and  fried  eggs.  Probably  this  fare  varied  little  from 
week  to  week.  The  head  of  this  family  owned  1,200  acres  of  fertile 
bottom  land  in  the  Jatobonico  Valley,  probably  a  fourth  of  which  was 
cleared.  The  remainder  contained  much  mahogany  timber,  worth 
from  $50  to  $80  a  log  on  the  river  bank.  The  standard  of  living  of 
this  proprietor  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  his  father  or 
grandfather,  or  from  that  of  the  day  laborer  who  was  his  neighbor. 

The  fare  upon  the  sugar  plantations  is  better  than  that  of  the  peasant 
cultivator  in  his  own  home.  The  usual  rations  are  a  pound  of  beef,  a 
pound  of  rice  or  beans,  half  a  pound  of  bread,  besides  coffee  and  sugar. 
Salt  codfish  is  also  a  standard  article  of  diet  with  the  West  Indian 
laborer.  Much  lard  is  used,  and  the  frying  pan  is  as  perniciously 
popular  as  in  our  own  country. 

The  annual  cash  expenses  of  a  Cuban  countryman  with  a  family 
of  five,  if  he  be   a  tenant  or  small  cultivator,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
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very  small  amount  at  need.  As  a  rule,  they  .are  probably  about  as  fol- 
lows, in  silver:  Clothing,  $30  ($21  American);  food,  $80  ($56  Amer- 
ican); medicine  and  extras,  $15  ($10.50  American);  total,  $125  ($87.50 
American). 

It  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  vegetables  except  beans  are  produced 
in  the  garden.  Rent  will  be  nothing  if  the  tenant  be  a  day  laborer  on 
a  plantation,  and  if  he  be  a  tenant  on  shares  it  is  included  in  the  land- 
lord's share  of  the  crop.  Slaves  and  contract  laborers  were  allowed 
two  suits  of  clothing  a  year.  Five  dollars  in  silver  ($3.50  American) 
will  purchase  all  the  wearing  apparel  a  day  laborer  usually  puts  on  his 
person.  The  allowance  fop  his  wife  and  children  would  be  less,  while 
the  youngest  children  wear  practically  no  clothing  most  of  the  time. 
Every  Cuban  woman  knows  how  to  sew,  and  all  the  clothing  of  the 
female  and  younger  members  of  the  family  is  made  at  home.  The 
per  capita  value  of  foods  imported  into  Cuba,  at  wholesale  prices,  is 
about  $15  American  per  annum.  But  proportionally  the  urban  popu- 
lation consumes  more  of  this  than  the  country  people.  Assuming  the 
retail  price  to  be  double  or  treble  the  wholesale  price  at  Habana,  and 
allowing  for  baker's  profits  where  bread  is  bought,  a  peasant  famil}' 
may  expend  from  20  to  25  cents  (14  to  17i  cents  American)  a  day  for 
food.  Extras  are  an  uncertain  amount.  The  necessary  expenses  for 
keeping  up  a  peasant's  house  are  small,  not  more  than  $2  or  $3 
($1.40  or  $2.10  American)  a  year.  Medical  attendance  and  church  dues 
are  items  hard  to  estimate.  In  large  actions  of  the  island  the  care 
of  both  bodies  and  souls  is  left  mostly  to  nature.  Farming  imple- 
ments, horse  gear,  and  similar  equipment  are  largely  of  home  manu- 
facture. The  allowance  of  $125  ($87.50  American)  is,  therefore,  seen 
to  be  ample.  In  fact,  tenants  putting  in  crops  that  require  a  long  time 
to  yield,  like  coffee,  are  paid  only  $50  silver  ($35  American)  a  year  for 
expenses;  but  they  have  in  addition  such  cash  earnings  as  they  may 
make  when  their  own  land  docs  not  require  their  attention. 

The  standard  of  living  that  it  is  sought  to  maintain  in  Cuban  cities 
is  presumably  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  Spain.  At  least  it  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  induce  many  Spaniards  to  emigrate  to  the  island  to 
take  up  manual  occupations  and  to  remain  there  permanently.  The 
skilled  and  partially  skilled  laborer  without  a  family  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  himself  in  comfort,  and  might,  were  he  so  dis- 
posed, accumulate  savings.  Reasonably  good  table  board  costs  in 
Habana  $15  a  month  gold  ($13.50  American),  while  in  the  suburbs 
both  board  and  room  can  be  secured  for  this  price.  Laundry,  clothing, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  need  not  average  much  over  $5  a  month. 
In  many  establishments  at  least  one  meal  a  day  is  given  to  the  work- 
ingmen.  In  one  box  factory  visited  the  breakfast  for  employees 
was  as  well  served  as  in  a  good  middle-class  hotel,  and  consisted  of 
bread  and  wine,  fresh  meat,  rice,  and  beans.     A  dollar  silver  (70  cents 
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American)  a  day  will  pay  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  unmar- 
ried mechanic.  Laboring  men  actually  support  families  on  this  amount. 
In  smaller  cities  the  cost  of  living  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than 
in  Habana. 

The  bill  of  fare  in  a  workingman's  restaurant  is  a  combination  of 
Creole  and  Spanish.  Fresh  meat,  stews,  rice,  beans,  bread,  and  wine 
are  served.  Tables  are  laid  with  cloths,  and  while  there  are  tidy  and 
untid}'  places  in  Cuba,  as  elsewhere,  the  table  service  is  better  than  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  diflFerence  l)etween  a  workingman's  res- 
taurant and  a  first-class  caf^  in  Habana  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
diflFerence  between  places  of  the  same  grade  in  the  United  States.  The 
price  of  single  dishes  in  places  frequented  by  clerks  and  business  men 
seldom  exceeds  15  c«nts  in  American  currency.  The  average  cost  of 
meals  at  the  most  prepossessing  hotels  to  be  found  in  the  island  is 
from  20  to  50  cents  in  American  money. 

The  man  who  tries  to  support  a  family  on  a  workingman's  wages  in 
Habana,  Cienfuegos,  or  any  of  the  larger  cities  of  Cuba  has  a  rather 
more  diflScult  problem  before  him.  He  is  competing  with  Spaniards, 
who  are  usually  single  men.  He  finds  the  question  of  housing  his 
family  an  unusually  hard  one  to  solve,  although  his  other  expenses  are 
not  necessarily  nmch  higher  in  proportipn  to  his  wages  than  those  of 
a  European  workingman. 

It  is  evident  that  where  employees  are  frequently  boarded  and 
lodged  or  are  given  one  or  two  meals  a  day  by  their  emploj'ers,  as 
happens  in  most  of  the  large  commercial  and  manufactuiing  houses  of 
Cuba,  a  single  man  has  relatively  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  mar- 
ried man.  He  either  has  no  separate  establishment  or  can  reduce  his 
outside  expenses  to  a  minimum.  As  a  result  he  can  work  for  less 
wages  and  still  save  a  part  of  his  earnings,  where  a  married  man 
exhausts  all  his  income  in  maintaining  his  family.  For  this  reason, 
because  it  discourages  marriage  until  late  in  life  and  creates  an  aver- 
sion to  the  responsibilities  of  a  family,  the  Spanish  system  of  organiz- 
ing a  business  upon  a  domestic  basis  seems  to  be  contrary  to  private 
morality  and  public  welfare.  In  Cuba  it  certainly  has  the  eflfect  sug- 
gested, and  the  social  condition  is  prolmbly  worse  and  wages  lower 
because  it  exists.  It  is  a  cause  contributory  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  married  persons  in  Cuba  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in 
the  United  States. 

XENEHENTS. 

In  large  cities  and  growing  towns  rents  are  very  high.  They  return 
from  12  to  30  per  cent  on  the  investment.  While  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes  do  not  present  all  of  the  bad  conditions  found  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  some  American  cities,  and  their  sanitary  condition  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  American  occupation,  they  justify  all  the 
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complaints  that  are  made  against  them  by  the  working  people  who  are 
obliged  to  be  their  occupants.  The  laborers'  tenements  of  Habana 
are  known  locally  as  solares,  and  usually  present  a  very  respectable 
appearance  from  the  street.  There  is  a  one  or  two  story  front  not 
unlike  that  of  a  middle-class  private  residence.  The  difference  appears 
when  one  passes  the  main  entrance  and  looks  down  the  long,  narrow 
lane  of  an  interior.  This  alley  may  be  anywhere  from  6  to  15  feet 
wide  and  is  not  roofed,  but  it  sometimes  has  a  tile  or  cement  pavement. 
Since  sanitary  inspections  have  been  inaugurated  the  latter  is  usually 
fairly  clean,  though  frequently  without  visible  drainage  outlet.  On 
either  side  is  a  long  row  of  one  or  two  story  buildings  of  frame  or 
masonry,  making  a  continuous  wall,  broken  only  by  the  doors  that 
face  each  other  at  10  or  12  foot  intervals.  If  the  building  has  a  sec- 
ond floor,  a  balcony  runs  along  the  second  story  on  either  hand. 
Behind  each  door  is  a  room  12  feet  square  or  more,  accommodating  a 
family.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  people  live  in  a  single  alley  of  this  kind 
extending  back  to  the  end  of  the  lot.  There  will  be  but  one  or  possi- 
bly two  water-closets  or  privies,  and  one  water  faucet  for  the  whole 
number.  Much  of  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  open  air,  in  the  limited 
space  before  the  dwellings.  As  the  doors  are  of t«n  the  only  source  of 
light  and  air,  there  is  iibsolutelj'  no  privacj'.  Such  rooms  rent  in  Habana 
for  1  een  tent— $5  gold  ($i.  50  American) — a  month .  The  old  Roman  law 
right  of  possession  is  so  respected  in  the  Spanish  codes  that  it  takes 
about  two  months  to  evict  a  tenant.  The  result  is  that  landlords  compel 
their  renters  to  keep  paid  up  two  months  in  advance  or  to  give  bond 
for  payment.  In  solaren  of  the  better  class — that  is,  cleaner  and  in  a 
better  part  of  the  city,  for  accommodations  are  practically  the  same — 
rent*!  are  still  higher.  In  a  two-story  building  of  this  class,  occupied 
in  part  by  Negro  tenants,  the  front  rooms  facing  the  street  rent  for 
$10  and  $14  gold  ($9  and  $12.60  American)  on  the  first  and  second 
flooi's,  re.spectively,  and  interior  rooms  rent  for  $7  gold  ($6.30  Ameri- 
can) each.  A  small,  one-story,  four-room  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Habana,  in  a  workingman's  quarter,  rents  for  $20  silver  a  month,  or 
between  $14  and  $15  in  American  currency.  In  Gienfuegos  small 
tenements  for  workingmen  rent  for  $12  silver  ($8.40  American)  a 
month.  In  that  city  water  has  to  be  bought  at  about  1  cent  a  gallon. 
Three  dollars  in  American  currency  will  rent  a  laborer's  tenement  of 
two  or  thT'ce  rooms  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Cuba. 

This  question  of  high  rents  and  poor  accommodation  has  been  agitated 
by  the  workingmen  of  Habana  for  several  years,  and  a  delegation  from 
some  of  the  organizations  recently  petitioned  the  military  governor  to 
interfere  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  interest  a  man  might  exact  from 
tenement  investments.  Nothing  of  this  sort  could  l)e  done,  however, 
and  the  problem  still  remains  a  serious  one  in  that  city.  With  lower 
interest  rates — which  may  be  hoped  for  after  the  present  reconstruction 
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period  is  over — it  is  probable  that  more  buildings  for  rental  will  be 
erected.  The  effect  of  the  extensions  of  the  electric  railway  in  broad- 
ening out  the  available  bailding  area  has  not  yet  been  appreciated. 
As  indicated  later,  the  workingmen  have  begun  to  make  an  effort  at 
self-help  by  organizing  building  associations  among  themselves. 

COST  OF  PROVISIONS,  OIiOTHINa,  ETO. 

The  cost  of  provisions  varies  in  different  provinces  and  cities.  Matan- 
zas  is  considered  a  cheaper  place  to  live  than  Cienfuegos,  though  it  is 
the  larger  city  of  the  two.  In  Habana  the  following  retail  prices  (in 
cents,  silver)  of  provisions  were  copied  from  price  lists  exposed  in  the 
market  place  in  April,  1902: 

Jerked  beef  (tatajo) , .  .ponnd. .  12c.  (  SJc.  American) 

Beane  {garabamas) do 3c.  (  2c.    American) 

Potatoes do 3c.  (  2c.    American) 

Potatoes 25  pounds. .  60c.  (42c    American) 

Garlic pound..  6c.  (  4c.    American) 

Rice do 3c.  (  2c    American) 

Bread do 8c  (  5Jc.  American) 

Milk liter  (about  1  quart) . .  12c  (  8}c.  American) 

The  price  of  fresh  beef  ranges  from  9  to  26  cents  (6  to  18  cents 
American)  a  pound  in  Habana. 

The  rope-soled  canvas  slippers  universally  worn  by  certain  classes 
of  mechanics  and  laborers  sell  at  wholesale  for  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 
dozen  in  silver  (fl.23  to  $1.75  American).  Canvas  shoes  cost  from 
$1.25  to  $2  (87i  cents  to  $1.40  American),  underwear  from  35  cents 
to  $1  (24i  to  70  cents  American),  shirts  $1  (70  cents  American),  .stock- 
ings 20  cents  (14  cents  American)  or  more,  and  light  goods — prints 
and  muslin.s — worn  by  ladies  arc  sold  at  retail  as  low  sm  5  cents  silver, 
or  3  and  4  cents  in  American  currency,  a  yard.  A  pair  of  working- 
man's  trousers  costs  from  $1  (70  cents  American)  up.  All  the  prices 
quoted  arc  in  the  workingman's  currency,  silver.  A  fair  tailor-made 
suit  can  be  bought  for  from  $15  to  $18  in  gold  ($13.50  to  $16.20 
American).  Taking  the  clothing  and  furnishing  market  in  general, 
prices  average  about  what  they  do  in  the  United  States.  Some  things, 
especially  American  goods,  cost  more,  but  there  are  other  articles, 
like  imported  cloths,  that  cost  less.  Army  officers  occasionally  made 
it  a  point  to  purchase  a  supply  of  fine-gi-ade  khaki  foruniforms  in 
Cuba  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 

The  system  of  purchasing  in  Cuba  resembles  that  in  some  foreign 
quarters  of  large  American  citie.s.  Goods  are  bought  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  most  of  the  money  taken  over  the  counters  of  retail, 
stores  IS  copper.  One  result  of  this  is  that  provisions  cost  the  com- 
mon people  more  and  that  prices  do  not  easily  vary  from  a  conven- 
tional standard.     On  a  falling  market  this  last  feature  is  an  advantage 
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to  the  retailer.  It  is  often  said  that  the  small  shopkeepers  are  the 
ones  who  have  benefited  most  by  the  reduction  in  food  tariffs  made 
by  the  American  aathorities.  While  this  is  in  a  degree  true  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  especially  in  small  towns  and  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  it  is  only  partially  true  of  Habana,  as  the  prices 
quoted  above  indicate.  The  latter  had  followed  closely  the  fall  of 
prices  in  the  wholesale  market  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  in  the 
sugar  trade.  They  are  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  in  the  retail 
shops  outside  of  Habana. 

The  home  of  the  prosperous  Cuban  mechanic,  if  his  income  is  regu- 
lar and  the  times  are  normal,  is  furnished  more  simply,  but  about  as 
comfortably  as  that  of  the  American  workingman.  He  usually  does 
not  have  as  much  room,  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  internal 
economy  of  his  household  reveals  differences  that  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  His  children  may  attend  a  public  or  a  cheap  private 
school  a»  intervals,  but  his  daughters  do  not  take  music  lessons  and 
his  sons  seldom  can  aspire  to  a  career  higher  than  that  of  their  father. 
He  is  not  as  liberally  supplied  with  books,  periodicals,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  culture  as  the  American;  there  is  no  piano,  and  never  a 
savings  account.  Only  in  very  exceptional  instances  does  he  own  a 
house  or  have  interest-bearing  investments.  Unless  he  be  a  Spaniard 
and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Spanish  provincial  clubs  or  prominent  in 
some  political  organization,  he  has  little  access  to  social  advantages 
that  take  him  outside  his  trade  companionships.  The  limitations  that 
surround  him  seem  so  obvious  and  so  inexorable  that  he  seldom  has 
bis  ambition  awakened  to  overcome  them.  He  is  in  tempei-ament 
more  mercurial  than  the  American  and  less  dogged  at  hammering  out 
bis  end.s.  So  his  family  life  is  apt  to  be  marked  by  an  air  of  careless 
content,  broken  occasionally  by  abrupt  transitions  to  discoumgement, 
pessimism,  and  melancholy.  He  has  no  constant  plan  for  getting 
ahead  in  the  world;  therefore  his  personal  and  family  expenditures 
are  usually  ill  regulated.  His  economies,  when  not  dictated  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  do  not  count,  for  what  he  saves  in  one  place  he  wastes  in 
another.  Because  he  makes  expensive  purchases  now  and  then  or 
indulges  in  some  unusual  luxury  it  does  not  follow  that  his  means 
justify  this.  So,  judging  by  surface  indications  alone,  one  is  often 
deceived  as  to  a  man's  real  income  or  standard  of  living.  In  one 
instance  a  family,  whose  living  room  was  furnished  with  fine  imported 
reed  furniture,  was  supported  by  the  wife  with  her  earnings  as  a  ciga- 
rette packer. 

Though  few  workmen  would  admit  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  b  rising  in  Cuba.  Nommal  wages  are  not 
increasing,  but  their  purchasing  power  is  greater.  Houses  are  larger 
and  better  built.  There  are  more  conveniences  for  getting  about.  All 
kinds  of  public  services  are  better,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
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public  schools.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  public  health.  Clubs  and 
benefit  societies  are  becoming  more  efficient  agencies  for  culture  and 
relief.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  occupations,  and  more  and  quicker 
avenues  to  promotion  are  open  than  formerly.  The  competition  of 
slavery  and  of  slavery-bred  workmen  has  disappeared.  In  some  parts 
of  the  island  there  may  not  be  the  rude  abundance  of  former  times, 
but  there  is  a  more  intelligent  utilization  of  what  resources  remain. 
All  these  influences  have  advanced  the  general  welfare  of  the  working 
people.  Without  necessary  statistics,  and  o>)serving  conditions  at  the 
very  nadir  of  an  economic  depression,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  or  to  get 
the  assent  of  working  people  to  the  general  proposition  that  they  are 
better  off  than  formerly;  but,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  specific 
inquiries  into  the  household  economy  and  the  details  of  dail}'  life  of 
the  laboring  people  of  a  generation  ago  it  is  shown  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  progress  toward  a  higher  .standard  of  culture  and 
physical  well-being. 

LEGISLATION. 

LABOB  OBOANIZATIONS  AND  MBETIKOS. 

There  have  been  no  laws  enacted  for  Cuba,  either  by  the  Spanish  or 
by  the  military  government,  relating  specifically  to  labor.  Indeed, 
the  labor  legislation  of  Spain  itself  only  began  with  the  limited 
employers'  liability  act  of  1899,  which  went  into  effect  after  the 
American  occupation  of  Cuba.  There  are,  however,  provisions  in  the 
civil  and  penal  codes  of  the  island  that  affect  labor  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  two  acts  .suppleraentarj'  to  the  Spanish  constitution  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  remain  in  force  which  have  more  or  less  directly 
to  do  with  labor  unions,  benefit  societies,  and  public  assemblies  of 
workingmen. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  law  of  associations,  which  regulates  the 
method  of  organization,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  all  associations 
except  the  Catholic  Church  not  organized  for  business  purposes. 
Under  this  law  every  association  must  be  registered — for  this  there  is 
no  fee — with  the  governor  of  the  province  where  it  is  organized,  and 
must  file  with  the  same  authority  a  copy  of  its  constitution,  which  .xhall 
state  its  object,  place  of  meeting,  funds,  if  any,  and  the  legal  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  latter  in  case  the  society  dissolves.  All  amend- 
ments must  be  similarly  tiled.  Branch  organizations  in  other  pix)vinces 
nmst  file  duplicate  papers  with  their  respective  authorities.  No  asso- 
ciation is  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  an  existing  association.  Notice 
of  general  sessions  must  be  given  the  authorities  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  they  are  held,  and  regular  or  special  sessions,  if  held 
outside  the  place  of  meeting  stated  in  the  papei-s  filed  with  the  pro- 
vincial governor,  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  public-meetings 
act  referred  to  below.     A  roll  of  the  members  and  the  names  and  titles 
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of  the  officers  must  also  be  reported  after  each  election.  Benefit 
societies  must  i"ender  a  semiannual  statement  of  their  finances  to  the 
Government.  Public  officers  must  be  allowed  access  to  the  meeting 
places  of  societies  organized  under  this  law  at  all  times.  After  being 
duly  authorized  an  association  can  be  compelled  to  dissolve  only  by 
order  of  court,  rendered  after  action  brought  by  the  public  prosecutor 
for  violation  either  of  the  law  of  associations  or  of  the  penal  code. 

The  public-meetings  act  defines  every  meeting  as  public  which  con- 
sists or  more  than  twenty  persons  assembling  outside  their  dwelling, 
unless  such  assembly  constitutes  a  regular  meeting  of  an  authorized 
association  at  its  regular  meeting  place.  In  case  of  public  meetings 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  governor  of  the  province  in  provincial 
capitals,  or  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  other  towns,  twentv-four 
hours  before  the  pi'oposed  meeting  is  to  be  held,  stating  its  purpose 
and  the  time  and  place  of  assembling.  Public  streets  and  squares, 
where  traffic  might  be  impeded,  can  not  be  designated  as  meeting 
places.  At  all  public  meetings  Government  officers  shall  be  present, 
and  no  business  not  specified  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  authori- 
ties shall  be  transacted. 

PSIVATE  BIGHTS. 

According  to  the  civil  code  in  force  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  a  con- 
tract for  service  is  perfected  by  mere  consent  (art.  1258);  for  an}' 
.vervice  not  forbidden  by  law  (art.  1271);  it  must  be  for  a  lawful  con- 
sideration (art.  1275);  it  may  be  in  anj-  form  (art.  1278);  it  may  be  for 
a  fixed  period  or  not,  but  can  not  be  for  life  (art.  1583).  A  servant 
dismissed  without  cause  before  the  expiration  of  his  contract  may 
recover  fifteen  days'  additional  salary.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between 
an  employer  and  an  employee  as  to  fact  of  payment  or  as  to  rate  of 
payment,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  employee  (ai't.  1584). 
Field  hands,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  other  laborers  hired  for  a  cer- 
tain period  can  not  leave  work  or  be  dismissed  without  suf  cient  cause 
before  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

With  the  exception  of  a  general  order  issued  by  the  military  gover- 
nor establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  workingmen  in  Government 
service,  there  is  no  legi-slation  in  Cuba  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor  or  the  employment  of  the  sexes.  There  is  a  special  law, 
amendatory  to  the  penal  code,  which  forbids  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  perilous  acrobatic  feats,  and  forbids  the 
employment,  by  a  manager  or  owner,  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  of  other  parents  or  of  his  own  children  under  12  years  of  age,  in  a 
circus  or  similar  exhibition.  The  school  law  of  Cuba  makes  attendance 
compulsory  for  all  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14, 
but  for  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations  this  law  is  not  uni- 
formly enforced.     However,  aiTcsts  have  recently  been  made  and  tines 
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imposed  for  its  violation  in  Habana  and  Trinidad,  and  possibly  in  other 
towns  where  the  schools  are  not  filled  to  their  full  seating  capa(^itJ. 

There  is  no  legislation  affecting  fines  and  deductions  from  wi^es  by 
employers  or  company  stores  and  other  institutions  that  are  manipa- 
lated  to  lessen  the  real  wages  of  workingmen.  Nor  are  there  special 
regulations  governing  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  in  factories  and 
workshops.  In  case  of  unusual  abuses  the  health  or  police  authorities 
may  interfere.  As  mentioned  before,  the  former  have  recently  for- 
bidden the  employment  of  consumptives  in  the  cigar  factories  of 
Habana. 

Spanish  law  does  not  recognize  injunctions  as  understood  in  the 
United  States.  Their  place  is  taken  by  special  mandates  of  military 
or  administrative  oflBcers.  Intimidation  is  partially  provided  for  by 
article  515  of  the  penal  code,  which  provides  that:  "  Whoever  without 
authority  of  law  violently  prevents  another  from  doing  what  is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  or  compels  him  to  do  something  against  his  will, 
whether  the  act  be  right  or  not  in  itself,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  by  a  fine  of 
not  le.s.s  than  the  equivalent  of  $46.50  nor  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
$465  in  American  currency." 

No  special  laws  defining  employers'  liability  exist  in  Cuba.  There 
are  provisions  relating  to  criminal  negligence.  In  general,  negligence 
has  to  be  proved  to  recover  damages.  Thus,  an  employee  may  recover 
damages  from  a  negligent  employer  under  article  1902  of  the  civil 
code,  which  provides  that:  "One  who  by  act  or  omission  causes  dam- 
age to  another,  when  there  is  fault  or  negligence,  shall  be  obliged 
to  repair  the  damage  done."  A  subsequent  article  of  the  same  code 
provides  for  the  general  liability  of  proprietors  of  manufacturing 
establishments  for  damages  caused  by  boiler  explosions  and  similar 
accidents,  where  there  is  negligence.  By  article  1603  of  the  same 
code  an  employer  is  liable  for  damages  caused  by  his  employees  when 
engaged  in  his  service,  and  by  the  following  article  he  is  given  power 
to  recover  in  turn  damages  from  negligent  employees  in  such  instances. 

No  laws  exist  distinguishing  the  political  rights  of  workingmen 
from  those  of  other  members  of  society.  Alien  laborers  have  the 
same  rights  as  natives  in  civil  relations  under  the  genei-al  laws,  and  no 
legal  preference  is  given  to  veterans.  Occasionally  in  public  con- 
tracts, as  in  the  proposed  Habana  sewer  contract,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  require  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  shall  be  Cuban, 
and  practically  in  all  public  employment  veterans  of  the  insurgent 
army  are  given  a  preference — as  Spaniards  were  under  Spanish  rule — 
but  there  is  no  special  legislation  prescribing  this. 

There  are  no  mechanics',  or  crop  liens,  or  similar  provisions  for 
securing  the  payment  of  wages.  Unless  there  is  some  custom  or 
agreement  to  the  contrary  piecework  must  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
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Personal  property  upon  which  work  has  been  done  may  be  retained 
as  a  pledge  until  payment  for  the  service  in  question  has  been  made. 
In  case  of  decease  or  bankruptcy  of  an  employer,  his  employees  to 
whom  wages  are  due  can  recover  against  the  equity  of  the  estate;  that 
is,  against  all  property  not  given  as  legal  security  for  debt,  as  pre- 
ferred creditors  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  claims  for  taxes  and  court 
expenses,  and  in  case  of  death,  of  funeral  expenses,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  last  illness  (civil  code,  art.  1924). 

PKOOEDUBE. 

An  action  to  recover  wages  must  be  brought  within  three  years  of 
ceasing  the  work  for  which  payment  is  sought  (civil  code,  art.  1967). 
Where  fair  trial  can  be  obtained  procedure  is  simple  and  expedi- 
tious in  case  the  sum  does  not  exceed  $140  in  American  money. 
The  code  of  procedure  provides  for  oral  action  before  a  municipal 
judge  (art.  714).  The  plaintiff  files  his  complaint  upon  ordinary 
(untaxed)  paper,  giving  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  himself 
and  the  defendant,  stating  cause,  and  concluding  with  date  and  signa- 
ture (art.  719).  The  magistrate  must  set  date  for  trial,  notify  plain- 
tiff, and  summon  defendant  within  two  days  (art.  720).  The  date  of 
trial  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  nor  more  than  six  days 
from  date  summons  was  issued  (art.  725).  If  the  plaintiff  fails  to 
appear  he  may  be  adjudged  to  p&y  costs,  and  damages  to  the  defend- 
ant not  to  exceed  a  sum  equivalent  to  $17.50  in  American  money 
(art.  727).  In  case  the  defendant  does  not  appear  the  case  proceeds 
without  him.     But  one  appeal  is  allowed,  to  a  court  of  first  instance. 

Judgment  is  executed  by  the  municipal  court  in  all  instances.  In 
case  of  appeal,  this  is  on  receipt  of  certificate  of  final  judgment  from 
the  higher  court  (arts.  918, 919).  If  the  judgment  is  for  a  definite  sum 
of  money — as  in  case  of  wages  sued  for — a  writ  of  attachment  is  issued 
against  the  debtor  without  previous  requisition  (art.  920);  if  judgment 
ie  for  servicft,  property  to  its  value  can  be  attached  or  the  bond  of  the 
debtor  can  be  accepted  (art.  922).  No  attachment  can  be  made  against 
the  property  of  railways  necessary  for  their  operation  (art.  1446),  or 
against  the  bed  in  daily  use,  necessary  clothing,  or  against  tools  used 
in  the  art  or  trade  of  the  debtor  (art.  1447).  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments, oxen,  and  plantings  of  farmers  and  the  wages  of  workingmen 
may  be  attached.     (Decree  of  June  9,  1890.) 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  affected  by  article  567  of  the  penal  code,  which  provides 
that  "Those  who  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  lowering  unreasonably  {alnmvamente)  the  price  of  labor,  or 
to  regulate  its  conditions,  shall  be  punished,  if  the  coercion  of  the 
association  has  become  effective,  with  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six 
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months.  The  maximum  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  association  and  those  who  employ  violence  or  threats  to  carry  out 
its  purpose,  without  prejudice  to  the  severer  penalties  for  which  lia- 
bility may  be  incurred." 

PAWN  SHOPS. 

The  penal  code  provides  a  fine  of  from  $175  to  $1,750  in  American 
currency  for  pawnbrokers  who  fail  to  keep  or  who  falsify  their  books. 
The  law  requires  that  these  books  shall  contain  a  full  description  of 
all  loans,  stating  to  whom  made,  the  character  of  the  pledge,  and  the 
rate  of  interest.  From  two  to  five  times  the  value  of  a  pledge  may  be 
recovered  if  it  should  not  be  returned. 

KATLBOAD  LAW. 

The  new  railroad  law,  promulgated  by  General  Wood  in  Fe)>ruary, 
1902,  contains  specific  provisions  affecting  railway  employees.  This 
law  creates  a  railway  commission,  which,  among  its  other  dutiets,  shall 
examine  and  approve  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  any  company 
for  the  government  of  its  employees,  and  such  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing  before  the  commission,  either  personally  or  by  repi-esent- 
ative,  regarding  the  same.  There  is,  further,  a  general  provision  by 
which  all  persons  having  proceedings  before  the  commission,  includ- 
ing employees  and  their  representatives,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  island  from  the  decisions  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission;  and  the  supreme  court,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
administration,  shall  review  and  revise  such  decisions  and  recommen- 
dations upon  the  facts  as  well  as  upon  the  law. 

Railway  coiporations  are  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  contractors  to 
laborera  for  any  number  of  days' work,  not  exceeding  thirty,  upon  the 
laborer's  serving  notice  of  the  indebtedness  within  twenty  days  of 
ceasing  the  work  for  which  payment  is  due.  But  such  liability  shall 
not  exceed  the  liability  of  the  coi-poration  to  the  contractor. 

Among  the  provisions  which  limit  the  operations  of  strikers  against 
railroads  are  the  following: 

Any  employee  of  a  railway  company  who  willfully  or  negligently 
violates  anj'  by-law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  company  lawfully  made 
and  enforced,  of  which  copy  has  been  delivered  to  him,  or  which  has 
been  posted  up  or  open  to  inspection  in  some  place  where  his  work  or 
his  duties,  or  anj'  of  them,  are  to  be  performed,  if  such  violation  causes 
injury  to  any  person  or  property  or  exposes  any  person  to  the  risk  of 
injury,  or  renders  such  risk  greater  than  it  would  have  been  without 
such  violation,  although  no  actual  injury  occur,  shall,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  which  the  conviction  is  had,  and  according  as  the 
same  court  considera  the  offense  proved  to  be  more  or  less  gi"ave  or 
the  injury  or  risk  of  injury  to  person  or  property  to  be  more  or  less 

treat,  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both;  but  no  such 
ne  shall  exceed  $200,  and  no  such  imprisonment  shall  exceed  the  term 
of  two  years. 
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All  railroad  employees  whose  labor  is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  who  abandon  their  posts  while  on  train  service  between 
stations  without  notice  and  without  giving  sufficient  time  to  have 
others  substituted  in  their  place  and  duties  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
subiect  to  six  months'  imprisonment;  and  if  by  reason  of  the  acts  of 
such  employees  damage  be  caused  to  the  trains  of  the  railroad  com- 

Knies  or  to  the  property  of  private  individuals,  the  punishment  shall 
one  year  imprisonment;  if  such  acts  cause  injuries  to  persons,  the 
punishment  shall  be  five  years'  imprisonment;  if  such  acts  cause  death, 
the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  from  twelve  to  twenty  years, 
if  done  without  intent  to  kill;  and  if  such  acts  are  done  with  intent 
to  kill,  the  punishment  shall  be  death. 

There  is  an  important  i*eservation  to  be  made  regarding  all  Spanish 
legislation  regulating  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees, 
especially  when  applied  in  Cuba.  Probably  no  system  of  law,  no 
matter  how  equitably  administered,  will  avail  to  secure  the  rights  of 
ignorant  laborers  against  an  unjust  employer.  The  only  protection  of 
the  working  people  lies  in  being  intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
their  rights  are  and  how  to  enforce  them.  But  if  to  ignorance  and 
the  submissiveness  that  accompanies  a  consciousness  of  ignorance 
there  be  added  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  law,  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislative  provisions  for  his  protection  will  have  no  practical 
value  whatever  for  the  workingman. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  lawyers,  employers,  and  laborers  that  it  has 
seldom  been  possible  in  the  past  for  an  employee  m  Cuba  to  get  judg- 
ment against  an  employer  in  court,  as  the  burden  of  proof  in  any 
action  brought,  whether  for  wages  or  damages,  lay  with  the  work- 
ingman. If  it  were  an  action  for  damages,  he  had  to  prove  not 
only  the  fact  of  the  damage  suffered  while  working  for  his  employer, 
but  that  such  damage  was  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  latter. 
In  a  suit  to  recover  wages  his  own  direct  testimony,  even  if  cor- 
roborated by  circumstantial  evidence,  could  not  prevail  against  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  his  employer.  In  an  action  of  either  sort 
be  was  obliged  to  advance  and  to  risk  on  the  outcome  of  the  trial  costs 
to  the  amount  of  $5  or  $10,  a  sum  seldom  at  the  disposal  of  the 
unpaid  laborer. 

A  Habana  lawyer  of  prominence  stated  that  he  had  never  known 
of  a  workingman's  recovering  unpaid  wages  from  an  employer  by 
legal  action.  An  American  corporation  manager  employing  several 
hundred  men  expressed  the  opinion,  supported  by  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session, that  men  then  in  his  employ  had  been  illegally  and  unjustly 
deprived  of  wages  by  former  employers.  It  was  a  source  of  com- 
plaint by  workiugmen  upon  some  plantations  that  their  wages  were 
withheld  for  long  periods,  or  never  paid.  Some  alleged  this  as  a  cause 
of  their  leaving  the  country'  for  the  city.  In  a  word,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  while  the  working  people  of  Cuba  live  under  an  excellent 
system   of    written  law,   they   have   often  been  wronged   by  their 
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employers  and  have  not  been  able  to  secure  justice  in  court.  In  almost 
any  group  of  workingmen  at  least  one  can  be  found  who  is  able  to 
relate  a  specific  instance  of  injustice  of  this  sort.  But  the  root  and 
occasion  of  these  abuses,  far  deeper  than  any  weakness  in  the  judicial 
machinery,  lies  in  the  ignorance  and  civil  incompetence  of  the  working 
classes. 

ESTTCATION. 

The  public  school  system  of  Cuba  has  been  reorganized,  improved, 
and  extended  by  the  military  government.  A  number  of  modem 
schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  school  furniture,  supplies,  and  text- 
books have  been  provided,  courses  of  study  have  been  revised,  and 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  partially  reformed.  There  has  been  a 
movement  toward  an  equality  of  school  advantages  for  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  old  system  of  having  the  children  of  well-to-do  par- 
ents pay  fees,  thus  putting  the  children  of  the  working  people  who  cared 
to  attend  school  upon  a  charity  basis  and  at  a  very  positive  disadvan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  instruction,  has  been  abolished.  '  While  there  are 
still  many  country  districts  without  schools,  and  city  schools  have  not 
usually  seating  capacity  for  the  entire  population  of  school  age,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  children  of  Cuba  can  now,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  an  education  at  public  expense. 

Only  night  schools  are  open  to  adults.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  supported  by  private  societies  and  will  be  considered  in  another 
section  of  this  report. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  instruction  Cuba  is  more  backward  than 
in  the  general  field  of  public  education.  At  the  provincial  institutes, 
which  are  secondary  schools,  some  courses  in  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural science  are  given.  But  far  more  important  than  these  is  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  School— if  we  may  so  translate  the  Spanish  Artes  y 
Oficios — for  which  a  new  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  Habana,  has  just 
been  completed.  This  institution  is  largely  the  result  of  the  initiative 
and  enthusiasm  of  two  or  three  Cuban  teachers,  one  of  whom  is 
director  of  the  school.  After  a  beginning  had  been  made  the  Spanish 
Governm.ent  further  organized  and  gave  financial  assistance  to  the 
enterprise.  The  military  government  has  given  special  attention  to 
this  branch  of  education,  and  to  this  school  in  particular.  The  school 
now  occupies  a  building  in  the  outskirts  of  Habana,  which  is  largely 
given  over  to  shops  and  laboratories.  It  will  utilize  the  new  build- 
ing just  mentioned,  which  is  upon  the  same  grounds,  for  class  rooms, 
library,  and  museum.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  practical, 
and  announcements  of  the  courses  and  conditions  of  admission  are 
posted  in  the  more  important  industrial  establishments  of  Habana. 
Tuition  is  free,  there  are  no  dormitories,  and  adults  are  admitted.    The 
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object  of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  announcement  to  be  "to  give  such 
general  education  and  such  instruction  in  the  principles  and  applica- 
tions of  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts  as  will  form  instructed  and 
skillful  apprentices,  qualified  to  become  good  mechanics  and  shop 
foremen." 

The  day  courses  consist  of — (a)  A  preparatory  course:  Children 
able  to  read  and  write  and  over  11  years  of  age  are  admitted. 
Besides  the  common-school  subjects,  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
drawing  arc  taught.  There  is  also  manual  training  or  shop  work. 
(b)  A  technical  course:  Children  12  years  of  age  or  over  who 
have  completed  the  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  are  admitted. 
This  course  is  for  three  years,  and  besides  advanced  work  in  some  of 
the  common-school  subjects  includes  instruction  in  secondary-school 
mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry,  theoretical  and  applied  elemen- 
tary physics,  chemistr3%  and  mechanics,  bookkeeping  and  industrial 
economy,  freehand,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  drawing,  and  shop 
work  in  the  following  subjects:  Masonry,  cai-pentry  and  turning,  cabi- 
nctmaking  and  carving,  mechanics  and  machine  work,  boiler  making 
and  pipe  fitting,  and  electricity,  (c)  Special  advanced  courses  in 
architectural  construction,  machine  construction,  and  industrial  physics 
and  chemistry. 

There  are  three  night  courses,  one  covering  the  common-school  sub- 
jecte  and  secondary  mathematics;  the  second  consisting  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mechanics,  with  industrial  applications;  the  third 
devoted  to  freehand,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  drawing.  The  last 
subject  includes  design.  Some  ladies  are  at  present  taking  the  third 
of  these  courses. 

It  would  seem  that  the  activity  of  the  Government  in  extending  and 
improving  educational  advantages  must  necessarily  precede  any 
effective  reform  in  labor  legislation.'  It  is  principally  by  indirect 
legislation,  such  as  a  sound,  well-administered  savings-bank  act,  that 
the  working  classes  can  be  materially  helped  at  present.  The  strict  < 
enforcing  of  the  compulsory-education  law  would  do  much  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  child  labor  in  the  caf^s.  Veiy  few  dangerous  occupations 
are  pursued  in  Cuba,  and  the  need  of  an  employers'  liability  act  is 
therefore  less  felt  than  it  would  be  in  a  country  where  there  was  more 
complex  industrial  development.  Even  railway  employment  in  Cuba 
affords  few  risks  to  a  man  of  ordinary  agility.  Mutual  aid  societies 
take  the  place  of  casualty  insurance  to  some  extent.  The  civil  code 
and  code  of  procedure  now  in  force  provide  sufficient  remedies  for 
the  adjustment  of  wage  and  damage  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  if  the  existing  laws  are  justly  administered. 
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COOPERATIVE  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 
HOTELS. 

The  history  of  workingmcn's  cooperative  societies  in  Cuba  during 
the  twenty-two  years  since  they  were  first  organized  is  not  one  of 
uniform  harmony  in  internal  administration  or  success  in  financial 
policy.  Still,  some  societies  no  longer  in  existence  were  not  unquali- 
fied failures,  and  broke  up  only  after  some  years  of  successful  opera- 
tion, while  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  that  have  survived  all  the 
storms  and  turmoils  of  more  than  twenty  \'ears  of  continuous  life,  in 
spite  of  war,  revolution,  blockade,  currency  changes,  and  change  of 
government.  The  most  important  of  these  is  La  Reguladora,  a  coop- 
erative workingmen's  hotel,  founded  in  1881  and  still  running  success- 
fully in  Habana.  Twenty -one  years  of  conservative  management  and 
uniform  success  in  this  ca.se  seem  to  prove  that  under  right  conditions 
and  with  sufficient  experience,  Cuban  workingmen  are  competent  to 
conduct  such  enterprises.  This  institution  has  gone  through  the 
dangerous  process  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Originally  only  a 
boarding  house,  it  later  added  a  bakery  and  tailor  shop  with  the 
idea  of  supplying  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  necessities!  purchased  by 
workingmen.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  administration  of  a  too 
complex  business  might  imperil  the  profits  and  safe  management  of 
the  society,  the  clothing  branch  of  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
The  members  of  this  organization  are  mostly  cigar  makers.  There  are 
2,118  shares,  originally  of  a  par  value  of  $25  in  paper  currency,  which 
then  amounted  to  about  $10  in  gold.  The  increase  in  assets  has 
enabled  the  association  to  place  the  par  value  at  $25  gold  ($22.50 
American)  without  decreasing  dividends  or  making  an  assessment. 
No  member  can  own  more  than  20  shares.  There  are  at  present 
alwut  220  shareholders,  and  last  j-ear  a  gold  dividend  of  over  17  per 
cent  was  paid.  The  assets  of  the  society  are  about  $65,000  gold 
($58,500  American),  and  include  a  three-story  building  in  Amistad 
street,  Habana,  with  23  furnished  rooms,  caf^,  dining  rooms,  and 
kitchen,  besides  servants'  quarters.  The  bakery  is  in  another  build- 
ing. This  hotel  is  patronized  almost  entirely  by  working  people.  The 
rooms  are  comfoi-tably  furnished  and  well  kept,  and  the  table  is  con- 
sidered better  than  the  average  in  Habana. 

There  is  an  institution  similar  to  La  Reguladora  at  Cardenas.  It  is 
condu«'ted  and  patronized  mostly  by  railway  employees. 

BXJUiSINa  SOCIETIES. 

Another  form  of  cooperative  enterprise  which  is  proving  successful 
among  Cuban  workingmen  is  the  terminating  building  society  for  con- 
structing tenements  for  membei-s.     These  associations  are  quite  dif 
ferent  from  the  building  and  loan  societies  of  the  United  States,  and 
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from  the  various  sanitary  improvement  companies  of  our  lai'ger  cities. 
Many  of  them  are  very  young,  in  fact  just  perfecting  their  organiza- 
tion, and  from  their  nature  will  be  of  brief  duration  as  individual 
societies.  The  method  of  forming  them  is  for  a  number  of  working- 
men,  preferably  not  less  than  a  hundred,  to  organize  by  electing  offi- 
cers, and  registering  the  name  and  other  required  data  with  the  pro- 
vincial governor.  There  is  no  official  fee  charged  for  registration,  and 
no  attorney  need  be  employed.  Each  member  pays  weekly  into  the 
treasury  a  certain  sum  fixed  by  the  constitution  or  by-laws — usually  a 
dollar,  silver.  As  soon  as  sufficient  money  has  accumulated  a  tract  of 
cheap  land  is  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  society,  and  subdivided 
into  building  lots.  Thereafter  as  often  as  the  receipts  amount  to  a 
sufficient  sum,  dwellings  are  erected  of  a  uniform  cost,  according  to 
contracts  and  plans  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  When- 
ever a  cottage  is  completed  members  draw  lots  to  decide  who  shall 
occupy  it.  The  occupant  then  pays  a  stipulated  rent  to  the  association 
in  addition  to  his  regular  dues.  When  cottages  have  tlius  been  pro- 
vided for  all  the  members,  rent  ceases,  each  member  receives  a  clear 
title  to  the  house  he  occupies,  and  the  society,  having  attained  its 
object,  dissolves.  As  the  income  of  the  association  is  increased  by 
rents  as  fa.st  as  dwellings  are  completed,  building  usually  goes  on  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  months  of  the  society's  existence.  There  are 
special  provisions  to  protect  heirs  in  case  of  the  death  of  membei'S, 
and  to  carry  along  members  for  a  reasonable  time  when  illness  or  lack 
of  employment  prevents  their  paying  dues.  A  fraternal  and  cooper- 
ative spirit  is  usually  manifested  in  the  way  these  organizations  are 
organized  and  conducted. 

This  plan,  however,  is  not  so  novel  in  principle  as  to  deserve  espe- 
cially extended  mention  had  it  not  already  been  placed  in  successful 
operation  in  such  a  way  as  pi-actically  to  solve,  in  one  town  at  least, 
the  problem  of  housing  comfortably  the  working  people.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  Union  and  Progress  Cooperative  Building  Society  of 
Bejucal,  a  small  town  about  18  miles  south  of  Habana.  Most  of  the 
operatives  in  the  village  are  tobacco  workers,  and  these  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  membei'S  of  the  society.  They  are  mostly  men  who 
earn  from  $6  to  $20  silver  ($4.20  to  $14  American)  a  week.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  so<nety  provides  that  it  shall  consist  of  115  members,  who 
shall  pay  weekly  dues  of  $1  silver  (70  cents  American).  No  member 
may  have  more  than  one  shai-e.  If  he  wishes  to  invest  more  than  the 
amount  specified  at  once,  he  may  pay  his  dues  any  number  of  weeks  in 
advance,  but  the  whole  society  profits  by  the  interest  on  his  money. 
When  a  member  can  not  pay  his  dues  on  account  of  illness,  his  share 
is  assessed  pro  rata  upon  the  other  members  for  six  months,  and  this 
money  he  is  not  required  to  repay  to  the  society.  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  is  made  in  case  a  member  can  not  pay  his  dues  on  account 
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of  lack  of  employment,  but  the  member  must  reimburse  the  society 
for  the  amount  thus  advanced  to  his  credit.  Membership  and  past 
dues  are  forfeited  to  the  association  by  default  of  six  successive  pay- 
ments without  just  cause. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  Bejucal  upon  the  railway  from  Habana 
his  attention  is  attracted  by  rows  of  red  tile  roofs  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  and  a  general  appearance  of  freshness  and  prosperity  in  that 
quarter  quite  unusual  for  a  Cuban  village.  This  attractive  group  con- 
sists of  15  or  20  detached  cottages  of  3  rooms  each,  with  verandas, 
outhouses,  and  gardens.  All  of  these  have  been  erected  by  the  society 
just  mentioned  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  land  has  been 
purchased  for  twice  as  many  more.  These  cottages  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  workingmen's  tenements  to  be  found  in  any  Cuban  town  of 
equal  size.  Built  under  a  contract  which  covers  the  erection  of  all  the 
cottages  to  be  built,  they  each  cost  $344  gold  ($309.60  American).  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  member  who  receives  a  cottage  on 
allotment  from  adding  other  conveniences  and  adornments  at  his  own 
expense.  The  effect  of  the  success  of  this  society  so  far  has  been  to 
reduce  rents  in  the  village  and  thus  to  benefit  all  of  the  working  people. 
Judging  from  the  situation  in  February,  1902,  when  Bojucal  was 
visited,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  a  more  suc- 
cessful effort  of  the  working  people  to  better  their  material  condition 
through  self-help. 

A  more  jjretentious  organization  of  this  sort  was  founded  in  Habana 
in  1901,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Union  aiid  Savings  Cooperative  Building 
Society  for  Houses  for  Workingmen."  Of  the  69  founders  but  33 
were  salaried  employees  or  wage-earners;  a  number  were  merchants 
and  brokers,  and  5  were  members  of  monastic  orders.  This  society 
constructs  houses  of  3  classes,  graded  according  to  cost,  and  has  differ- 
ent schedules  of  dues.  There  are  "active"  and  "passive"  members, 
the  latter  having  no  right  to  vote  or  hold  office.  This  is  in  order  to 
admit  married  women  and  minors.  There  are  many  places  in  Habana 
where  cards  are  posted  stating  that  membei-ships  to  this  society 
are  received  within.  The  prospectus  of  the  association  is  a  very 
attractive  document,  and  dissipates  any  doubt  a  stranger  may  have 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  promoter  to  present  his  projects  in  a 
lucid  and  convincing  manner.  Whether  the  directors  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  more  complicated  plan  of  organization  successfully, 
and  win,  deserve,  and  retain  the  confidence  of  investors  does  not  seem 
yet  decided 

SAVINCe  BANKS. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  savings  bank  in  Cuba  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  deposits,  but  it  failed  in  the  eighties  during  the  financial 
crisis  attendmg  paper  inflation.  One  of  the  principal  officers  com- 
mitted suicide  and  the  depositors  lost  all  their  money.    Mark  Twain 
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somewhere  says  that  a  cat  that  has  sat  down  on  a  hot  griddle  will  not 
sit  down  even  on  a  cold  griddle  afterwards,  and  this  has  been  exactly 
the  attitude  of  small  depositors  in  Cuba  toward  ail  sorts  of  banks  since 
the  event  mentioned.  Indeed  there  were  no  institutions  in  the  island 
receiving  savings  deposits  until  after  the  American  occupation,  when 
the  North  American  Trust  Company,  or  "Cuban  National  Bank,"  as  it 
is  now  named,  established  a  separate  department  for  this  purpose.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  later  opened  a  similar  department  in  its  Habana 
branch .  The  Cuban  National  Bank  receives  deposits  at  Habana  and  at  its 
Santiago,  Manzanillo,  and  Cardenas  branches,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada only  at  Habana.  Three  per  cent  interest  is  paid,  and  a  minimum 
deposit  of  ^  is  required.  Most  of  the  depositors  have  been  American 
Government  employees  and  soldiers.  Some  laboring  men  and  mechan- 
ics have  begun  to  make  deposits,  however,  and  though  this  patronage 
is  very  small  it  doubtless  will  grow  as  confidence  in  the  banks  becomes 
established.  At  present  the  small  savings  of  the  working  people  are 
stored  away  in  their  homes  or  in  case  of  clerical  employees  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  their  employers.  There  is  no  special  sav- 
ings-bank law.  The  Cuban  workman  is  sometimes  blamed  for  gam- 
bling and  buying  lottery  tickets,  but  these  were  the  onlv  means  of 
investment  placed  in  his  reach.  To  a  man  looking  at  the  situation 
through  his  eyes,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  he  staked  his  small  capital 
in  the  only  place  where  there  was  even  the  promise  of  a  return. 

MONTE  D£  VIEDAD. 

Habana  has  a  Monte  de  Piedad,  an  old  institution  similar  to  those  of 
the  same  name  in  European  and  South  American  countries,  which  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Grovernment  and  is  still 
more  or  less  under  official  supervision  and  direction.  The  funds  with 
which  the  institution  was  started  were  derived  from  various  lotteries. 
Its  purpose  is  to  loan  money  upon  jewelry,  plate,  and  other  articles  not 
likely  to  depreciate  in  value.  Eight  per  cent  interest  is  charged.  The 
original  charter  limited  the  powers  of  the  governors  sufficiently  to 
prevent  some  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution  from  ))eing  realized, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  funds  from  leaking  away.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  corporation  and  authorize  it  by  a  new  charter 
to  extend  its  operations  so  as  to  receive  small  savings  deposits  of  25 
«'ents  and  upward,  to  pay  interest  upon  them,  and  to  establish  branches 
in  public  schools  and  factories.  The  scope  of  its  loaning  activity  would 
be  broadened  to  cover  mortgage  loans  upon  real  property,  as  in  the 
United  States.  If  wisely  and  honestly  conducted,  such  an  institution 
as  has  been  planned  would  be  a  great  material  help  as  well  as  a  great 
educational  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Habana. 

There  are  numerous  licensed  pawnshops  in  Habana  and  other  cities. 
The  legal  interest  rate  is  18  per  cent  per  annum,  but  it  is  reported  that 
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as  high  as  10  per  cent  a  month  is  sometimes  charged.  Much  furniture 
and  wearing  apparel  are  to  be  found  in  these  establishments,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  steady  supply  of  unredeemed  pledges  offered  for  sale,  prop- 
erty that  once  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers  seldom  returns  to  the 
owner. 

KATLWAY  EUPLOTBES'  AID  AlfD  SAVINOS  SOOIETT. 

There  are  many  mutual  benefit  societies  in  Cuba,  and  they  seem  to 
serve  their  purpose  for  a  short  period,  but  none  of  them  have  attained 
the  age,  wealth,  and  dignity  of  workingmen's  mutual  aid  and  fraternal 
associations  in  other  countries.  Leaving  the  great  Spanish  clubs  for 
later  consideration,  the  most  important  of  those  now  in  existence  is  the 
Railway  Employees'  Savings  and  Mutual  Aid  Society,  founded  in  1895. 
The  constitution  of  this  society  is  fairly  typical  for  all  similar  associa- 
tions in  Cuba.  Membership  is  limited  to  railway  employees,  but  is 
not  forfeited  in  case  a  member  in  good  standing  ceases  to  be  in  the 
service  of  a  railway  company.  The  dues  consist  of  an  entrance  fee  of 
4  per  cent  of  the  monthly  salary  of  the  applicant,  or  the  sum  nearest 
to  that  amount  in  even  dollars,  a  fixed  monthly  due  of  20  cents  (IS 
cents  American),  which  is  equal  for  all  members,  and  a  proportional 
monthly  due  of  3  per  cent  of  the  member's  ^ary. 

The  receipts  are  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  A  savings  fund,  with  a  permanent  capital  formed  of  the  entrance 
fees  of  the  members.  One-third  of  the  proportional  monthly  dues  are 
also  destined  to  this  fund.  Members  may  make  voluntary  deposits  in 
addition  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

(b)  A  mutual  aid  fund,  formed  from  the  accumulations  from  one- 
third  of  the  proportional  monthly  dues  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This 
fund  is  for  the  assistance  of  membei"s  in  case  of  illness  or  of  their 
families  in  case  of  death. 

(«)  A  pension  fund,  composed  of  one-third  of  the  receipts  from  pro- 
portional monthly  dues,  and  devoted  to  pensioning  incapacitated  mem- 
bers and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members. 

(d)  A  burial  fund,  composed  of  one-half  of  the  fixed  monthly  dues 
of  the  members.  The  other  half  of  the  fixed  monthly  dues  is  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  official  organ  of  the  society. 

The  amount  of  money  a  person  may  receive  from  the  mutual  aid  or 
the  pension  fund  is  proportioned  to  his  salary  and  to  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  savings  fund  and  the  permanent  capital  of  the  mutual  aid  and 
the  pension  funds — for  the  accumulation  of  which  special  provisions 
are  made — must  be  invested  in  first  mortgages,  interests  in  estates, 
certain  public  and  railway  securities,  or  in  the  -^urchase  of  income- 
bearing  real  estate. 
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Loans  may  also  be  made  from  the  savings  fund  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  but  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  three  months'  salary,  and, 
except  in  special  instances,  shall  not  exceed  one  month's  salary,  and 
shall  be  repayable  in  monthly  installments.  Payment  of  such  loans 
must  be  guaranteed  by  one  or  more  members,  whose  monthly  salary 
or  salaries  shall  exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  borrowed 
and  the  credit  of  the  borrower  in  the  savings  fund.  These  loans  are 
made  at  an  interest  of  2  per  cent  a  month. 

There  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  twice  a  year,  at  which  a 
report  of  the  finances  of  the  association  is  read  and,  upon  approval, 
ordered  printed.  Besides  the  usual  oflScers  there  is  a  board  of  10 
directors,  serving  ^wo  years,  one-half  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
This  board  has  direct  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
society. 

Some  of  the  railway  companies  cooperate  with  the  association  to  the 
extent  of  collecting  the  monthly  dues  of  the  members. 

The  report  for  the  second  semester  of  1900  shows  544  members. 
There  are  employees  of  four  of  the  five  principal  roads  and  of  the 
Habana  electric  railway  upon  the  rolls.  The  cash  receipt  of  the  soci- 
ety during  this  semester  were  in  round  munbers  $27,000  gold  ($24,300 
American),  of  which  $6,000  ($6,400  American)  was  derived  from  the 
various  dues,  $16,000  ($14,400  American)  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
and  mortgages,  $2,000  ($1,800  American)  from  voluntary  deposits, 
and  the  remainder  from  various  minor  sources.  The  expenditures 
were  in  round  numbers  $24,000  ($21,600  American),  among  the  prin- 
cipal items  being  $14,000  ($12,600  American)  for  loans,  $2,000  ($1,800 
American)  for  the  aid  of  members,  $1,000  ($900  American)  for  pen- 
sions, and  $300  ($270  American)  for  burial  fees.  During  the  semester 
231  loans  were  made  to  members  of  the  society.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  loans  waa  42  per  cent  of  the  number  of  memberships.  The 
savings  fund  amounted  to  over  $12,000  ($10,800  American).  The 
average  credit  of  each  member  in  this  fund  was  only  a  little  over  $22 
($19.80  American),  the  largest  single  deposit  being  $235  ($211.50  Amer- 
ican). Fourteen  members  had  credits  ranging  from  $100  to  $200  ($90 
to  $180  American);  all  others  were  less  than  $100  ($90  American). 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  was  declared  upon 
deposits  in  this  fund.  The  mutual  aid  fund  had  supplied  assistance  to 
146  sick  members  during  the  semester.  The  average  amount  received 
by  each  person  granted  help  was  between  $11  and  $12  ($9.90  and 
$10.80  American).  During  the  five  years  of  the  society's  existence 
more  than  $10,000  ($9,000  American)  had  been  distributed  in  sick 
benefits.  The  permanent  capital  of  the  pension  fund  was  slightly  under 
$10,000  ($9,000  American),  and  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $3,000 
($2,700  American)  annually.    Of  this  amount  $7,400  ($6, 660  American) 
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was  invested  in  mortgages.  There  were  19  pensions  Ixjing  paid,  2  to 
the  orplians  and  17  to  the  widows  of  deceased  members.  These  pen- 
sions varied  from  a  minimum  of  $5  (Si.  50  American)  to  a  maximum  of 
$21  ($18.90  American)  a  month. 

The  typographers  have  a  mutual  aid  society,  connected  with  the 
confederation,  or  labor  union,  which  gives  assistance  to  sick  members 
and  provides  for  burial  expenses.  Assessments  are  equal  for  all  mem- 
bers and  are  only  large  enough  to  meet  current  demands  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  association.  A  fund  of  between  $75  and  $100  ($07.50 
and  $90  American)  is  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies. 

Thei'e  are  other  societies  of  this  character,  some  connected  with 
and  some  independent  of  the  various  unions.  One  requires  that  its 
members  shall  have  been  vaccinated.  In  another  the  head  of  a  family 
psiys  higher  dues  than  an  unmarried  member,  and  in  case  of  illness 
receives  assistance  proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  directly 
dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

SFAlflSH  CI.TJBS. 

The  most  important  organizations  in  Cuba  that  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  self-help  and  mutual  assistance  are  the  two  great 
Spanish  provincial  clubs — the  Asturian  and  the  Galician  societies— 
and  the  Association  of  Commercial  Employees  of  Habana.  These 
bodies  not  only  fulfill  most  of  the  objects  of  nmtual  aid  societies,  but 
they  serve  manj'  important  social  and  educational  pui-poses  as  well. 
While  Spanish  in  conception  and  organization,  and  predominantly 
Spanish  in  membership,  the  color  line  is  the  only  line  di-awn  in  admit- 
ting outsiders  to  their  privileges.  In  the  Asturian  and  Galiciau  soci- 
eties, which  are  distinctively  national  clubs,  directors  and  officers  must 
be  natives  of  the  provinces  represented.  The  Assot-iation  of  Com- 
mercial Employees  also  requires  that  its  directoi-s  and  offieei"s  shall 
be  Spaniards.  The  importance  of  these  clubs  will  be  l)ctter  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that  their  combined  membei-ship  is  nearly 
30,000  in  Habana  and  vicinity,  and  is  dniwn  froni  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  society. 

The  first  of  the  present  year  the  Galician  societj'  had  9,963  mem- 
bers, the  Asturian  society  about  12,000,  and  the  Association  of  CV)ni- 
mercial  Employees  nearly  the  same  number.  The  geneml  organiza- 
tion of  the  three  societies  is  about  the  same.  There  are  the  usual  offi- 
cers and  a  centml  board  of  directors,  who  are  elected  by  all  the 
members.  The  directors  appoint  special  boards  to  look  after  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  interests  subserved  by  the  club.  These  subordinate 
bodies  are  known  as  sections.  All  three  of  the  clubs  have  at  least 
three  corresponding  sections,  supervising,  respectively,  instnictioo, 
charity,  and  the  social  activities  of  the  organization.  The  charity 
section  of  the  Galician  society  is  named  the  "section  of  health  and 
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protection  to  labor."  The  Association  of  Commercial  Emplo3'ees 
has  two  additional  sections — one  of  music  and  one  of  "moral  and 
material  interests,"  which  has  charge  of  the  library  and  of  commer- 
cial information  and  instruction. 

These  three  clubs  occupy  commodious  quarters  of  considerable  ele- 
gance in  the  central  part  of  Habana,  and  each  of  them  also  owns  an 
extensive  and  well-conducted  hospital  and  sanitarium  in  the  suburbs 
of  that  city.  The  Association  of  Commercial  Employees  has  just 
appropriated  l()250,000  gold  ($225,000  American)  for  a  new  building 
near  the  Prado.  The  annual  income  of  the  Galician  societj'  is  more 
than  $160,000  in  gold  ($144,000  American),  and  its  net  as.sets  repre- 
sent $250,000  in  the  same  currency  ($225,000  American).  While  the 
exact  assets  and  income  of  the  Asturian  society  have  not  been  published, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  larger  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  socie- 
ties. Both  the  Asturian  and  the  Galician  societies  are  at  present 
making  extensive  additions  to  their  hospitals. 

The  dues  of  the  three  clubs  ai'e  the  same,  $1.60  silver  ($1.05  Ameri- 
can) a  month  for  each  member.  These  dues  entitle  membei"s  to  receive 
all  the  advantages  offered  by  any  of  the  sections  of  the  society  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  From  the  general  income  of  the  club 
special  appropriations  are  made  to  each  of  the  several  sections,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  and  budgets  presented  by  their  respective  officers, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  each  during  the  current  year. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  social  section  to  provide 
receptions,  balls,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  reunions  of  various 
kinds  for  members  of  the  club  and  their  invited  guests  at  such  times 
as  custom  and  convenience  may  dictate. 

The  charit}'  section — which  is  not  a  "charitj'"  section  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather,  as  the  Spanish  name  indicates,  a  bene- 
ficiarj'  department  of  the  club — has  supervision  of  the  hospital  and 
sanitarium  and  of  cases  where  medicinal  or  financial  assistance  is 
granted  to  members  of  the  society.  The  Asturian  society,  for  exam- 
ple, pays  traveling  expenses  and  gives  $15  silver  ($10.50  American)  a 
month  for  six  months  to  members  whose  health  requires  an  immediate 
change  of  climate.  The  funeral  expenses  of  members  who  leave  no 
means  for  this  purpose  are  paid  by  the  society. 

The  educational  sections  of  the  three  clubs  provide  free  instruction 
for  members  and  their  families.  Each  clul)  maintains  a  good  library 
of  standard  works  and  the  principal  periodicals,  which  is  also  usually 
in  charge  of  the  educational  section.  Lectures,  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific, are  provided,  and  regular  day  and  night  schools  are  conducted. 
The  schools  of  the  Asturian  society  have  nearly  4,000  pupils  enrolled, 
of  whom  100  are  in  the  night  classes.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The 
age  of  pupils  ranges  from  8  years  in  the  day  school  to  50  in  some  of 
the  night  classes.  The  common  branches,  modern  languages,  ditiw- 
ing,  and  commercial  subjects  are  taught.    Generally,  if  10  or  more 
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pupil:*  desire  to  form  a  class  in  any  subject  which  they  are  prepared 
to  take  and  for  which  a  competent  instructor  can  be  found,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  school  will  provide  the  teacher.  The  school  of  the  Galician 
society  has  a  faculty  of  13.  The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  2,127, 
of  whom  395  were  ladies.  Over  1,700  of  these  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Common  school  and  commer- 
cial branches,  music,  and  drawing  were  taught  The  school  of  the 
Association  of  Commercial  Employees  contains  a  proportionally  larger 
enrollment  of  adults  than  either  of  the  others,  and  more  attention  is 
given  to  modern  languages  and  the  commercial  branches.  In  the  classes 
of  this  school  gray-haired  clerks  and  young  boys  were  found  sitting' 
side  by  side  trying  to  maater  the  elements  of  the  English  language. 
Recently  the  Asturian  society  opened  special  classes  in  Spanish  for 
the  benefit  of  American  members  desiring  to  learn  that  language,  but 
these  have  been  closed  with  the  approach  of  the  hot  season  on  account 
of  lack  of  attendance. 

Taken  altogether,  it  is  seen  that  the  organizations  just  described 
exercise  a  very  important  and  beneficent  social  and  educational 
influence  in  Havana.  They  are  perhaps  even  more  democratic  than 
approximately  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States^-the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  for  instance.  Agents  of  the  provincial 
societies  meet  Spanish  immigrants  when  they  land,  whether  they  be 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  ordinary  laborers  coming  over  in  the  steer- 
age, and  invite  them  to  become  members.  At  social  meetings  and  in 
the  night  classes  there  seems  to  be  no  discrimination  against  the  poor 
man.  There  are  no  evidences  of  vulgarity  or  dissipation  at  the  balls 
and  entertainments,  though  from  the  promiscuous  character  of  the 
membership  these  are  decidedly  public  affairs.  Partly,  perhaps, 
because  his  Government  does  so  little  for  him  in  a  practical  way,  the 
Spaniard  is  an  adept  at  providing  through  private  associations  many 
of  the  things  that  Americans  look  for  from  municipal  and  other  public 
corporations.  His  charities  and  his  schools  are  thus  conducted  in 
Cuba.  Possibly  he  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the  American  citizen. 
In  any  case,  these  clubs  and  other  similar,  though  smaller,  organiza- 
tions have  a  very  important  influence  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
Spanish  labor  in  Cuba. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

OENEBAI.  CHABACTEB. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  trade  unions  began  to  be  organized  in 
Cuba  at  the  close  of  the  ten  years'  insurrection,  in  the  seventies,  by 
emigrants  returning  from  the  United  States  and  familiar  with  the 
labor  movement  there,  and  that  later  several  partially  successful 
attempts  were  made  to  federate  all  the  uniooB  of  the  island.  At  the 
present  time  many  of  the  trades  are  organized  in  the  larger  towns. 
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The  workingmen  have  formed  genemi  groups  in  the  smaller  places, 
associating  themselves  together  without  much  regard  to  their  special 
occupations  and  with  rather  indefinite  objects;  and  local  federations, 
leagues,  or  associations  of  unions  have  grown  up  in  four  or  five  of  the 
more  important  cities.  But  the  movement  of  organized  labor  has  not 
yet  become  a  well-directed  and  efficient  force  in  Cuban  political  or 
social  life.  The  members  confuse  labor  policy  and  interests  with  other 
kinds  of  policy  and  interests  and  do  not  concentrate  upon  any  one 
object.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  distracted  by  national  and  polit- 
ical prejudices  and  diverse  social  theories  from  anything  like  a  well- 
ordered  campaign.  They  are  not  intelligently  disciplined  and  support 
personal  leaders  rather  than  policies  and  principles.  The  rank  and 
file  do  not  back  up  the  demands  of  their  leaders  with  a  firm  front,  and 
when  the  latter  have  been  cowed  or  influenced  their  followers  give  up 
the  struggle.  The  demands  made  of  employers  are  often  impracticable 
and  shortsighted.  Workmen  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  manifestoes 
and  other  purely  atmospheric  weapons.  In  short,  Cuban  trade  unions 
are  still  on  a  rather  academic  basis  and  the  members  are  conducting  a 
sham  battle  rather  than  a  real  fight  for  their  interests. 

There  are  at  least  thirty-two  labor  organizations  registered  in  the 
province  of  Habana.  Some  of  these  may  no  longer  be  in  existence, 
as  such  bodies  are  frequently  short  lived;  but  the  average  number 
of  unions  in  Habana  city  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  There  is  an 
incomplete  directory  of  these  published  in  a  Cienfuegos  labor  period-" 
ical,  which  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  twenty  organizations. 
These  include  the  various  unions  of  longshoremen  and  tobacco  workei*s, 
which  are  mostimportant  in  numbers  and  influence,  andthoseof  the  vari- 
ous building  and  clothing  tiudes,  coachmen,  cooks,  restaurant  employ- 
ees, laundrymen,  and  street  venders.  In  (cienfuegos  itself  there  are 
sixteen  unions  forming  a  local  federation  known  as  the  "Circle  of 
Workingmen,"  which  has  permanent  quarters  in  Colon  street  and  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  paper  called  La  Federacion.  The  longshoremen 
of  the  city  have  separate  quarters  in  Santa  Clara  street.  Dairymen 
and  butchers  are  organized  in  Cienfuegos  and  the  sponge  fishers  are 
organized  at  Batabano.  In  the  city  of  Matanzas  there  is  a  local  fed- 
eration of  ten  unions,  including  the  longshoremen,  which  is  called  the 
"  Worfcingmen's  Circle."  It  has  quarters  in  Manzana  street  and  pub- 
lishes a  periodical  named  El  Tipografo.  There  is  another  "Circle  of 
Workingmen"  at  Santiago  and  a  "League  of  Workingmen"  at  Car- 
denas, both  of  which  include  several  unions. 

FEBESATION  HOVXHENT. 

The  eastern  end  of  Cuba  has  been  the  scene  of  an  active  movement 
daring  the  past  year,  the  object  of  which  was  to  organize  and  federate 
all  the  labor  of  the  island.  In  June,  1901,  a  Mr.  Enrique  Artola,  a 
repreBentative  of  th«  committee  of  propaganda  of  the  workingmen's 
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circle  of  Puerto  Principe,  started  upon  a  tour  of  that  province,  San- 
tiago, and  Santa  Clara,  which  later  was  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
island.  His  mission  was  professedh'  twofold—  to  orgjinize  labor  and 
to  bring  the  influen<re  of  workingmen  to  bear  in  securing  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  This  confusion  of  quite  different  aims  in  a 
campaign  of  this  sort  is  characteristic  of  such  movements  in  (!)uba. 
The  programme  of  the  proposed  and  partly  realized  federation  is  (1)  to 
protect  labor  interests;  (2)  to  support  by  its  influence  in  every  legiti- 
mate manner  each  individual  union  of  the  federation  in  securing  its 
rights;  (3)  to  avoid  all  politiciil  alliances;  (4)  to  s«H'ure  tariff  concessions 
in  the  interest  of  tmde  and  local  industries. 

Judging  from  newspaper  reports,  Mr.  Artola  received  the  support 
of  municipal  authorities  and  employers  in  his  entei-prise.  In  small 
places  the  unions  often  were  composed  of  emplo3'ers  as  well  as 
employees.  Labor  organizations  are  mentioned  as  existing  at  over 
thirty  different  towns.  Upon  visiting  some  of  thase  places  a  few 
months  after  Mr.  Artola,  however,  these  societies  appeared  to  be  rather 
quiescent.  In  the  large  cities,  where  thej'  have  been  in  existence  for 
a  longer  time,  they  have  greater  vitality. 

While  these  unions  and  leagues  of  unions  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
labor  ideas  from  the  United  States,  filtered  into  Cuba  through  the 
tobacco  trades,  there  has  been  an  older,  if  less  potent,  influence  at 
work  modifying  the  effect  of  the  imported  tendencies.  This  is  the 
tradition  of  the  old  Spanish  gremlos,  or  trade  guilds,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  doubtful  if  Spanish  authorities  and 
employers  realized  that  anything  more  than  a  revival  of  these  associa- 
tions was  intended  when  the  earlj'  unions  first  applied  for  registration 
in  Habana,  for  the  names  of  the  new  bodies  were,  the  same,  and  many 
of  the  details  of  the  organization  were  borrowed  from  their  older 
namesakes.  Guilds  had  been  in  exi.stence  in  Habana  and  some  of  the 
larger  cities  before  this  time,  and  the  workingmen  themselves  were 
not  conscious  of  any  abrupt  chango  of  policy  and  puipose  in  their 
organizations.  So  they  have  retained  features  of  the  older  societies 
in  their  modern  unions,  but  the  main  elements  of  strength  and  value 
in  the  guild  sj'stem  have  been  lost.  There  is  no  regulation  of  appren- 
ticeship and  no  attempt  to  set  standards  of  skill  for  qualified  workmen. 
No  communal  property  is  held.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
the  sharp  division  of  class  consciousness  and  interests  recognized 
between  employer  and  employee  that  characterizes  the  modern  trade- 
union  movement.  The  degree  to  which  this  is  true  varies  in  different 
trades.  Among  longshoremen,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  com- 
pels it,  and  among  tobacco  workers,  where  the  industry  is  highly 
organized  and  conducted  under  the  factory  system,  a  pretty  close  line 
of  separation  between  capitalist  and  laborer  is  drawn;  but  in  the 
bakers'  unions  many  employees  and  shopowners  are  fotmd,  and  the 
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same  is  true  of  several  other  trades.  The  president  of  the  typograph- 
ical union  of  Cienf  uegos  during  1901  was  the  owner  of  a  printing  estab- 
lishment. The  present  year  his  employees  have  struck  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  a  nonunion  workman  in  the  office.  In  the  smaller 
and  remoter  towns,  where  there  is  a  single  organization  of  all  the 
workingmen — as  in  case  of  many  of  the  places  visited  by  Mr.  Artola — 
the  societies  are  formed  only  in  part  of  wage-earners.  There  are 
many  proprietors  of  shops  and  independent  workmen  among  the  mem- 
bers. Thus,  while  there  is  more  or  less  organization  among  working 
classes  throughout  Cuba,  trade  unionism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  exists  only  in  certain  crafts  and  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  working  people  as  a  class  have  not  yet  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  nor  have  the  unions  been  aggressive  in  demanding  special 
legislation  in  behalf  of  labor  interests.  In  the  city  of  Santa  Clara 
there  was  a  municipal  labor  ticket  in  the  field  this  year,  but  the  candi- 
date for  alcalde  was  a  landed  proprietor,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  sharp  class  division  in  the  campaign. 

STBENOTH  OF  XmiONS. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  unions  in  Habana  and  one  or  two 
other  cities  is  considerable.  In  both  Cienfuegos  and  Matanzas  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  organizations  included  in  the  local 
federation  is  about  2,000.  These  men  or  their  leaders  cx)uld  wield 
much  influence  in  local  affairs  if  they  were  so  minded,  and  there  is 
a  dihposition  to  conciliate  them  on  the  part  of  politicians,  employers, 
and  merchants.  In  fact,  the  unions  have  been  aggressively  opposed 
principally  by  American  and  English  managers  and  capitalists. 

The  Habana  unions,  while  not  federated,  are  individually  stronger 
than  those  of  other  cities.  The  cigar  sorters  have  320  members;  the 
compositors,  400;  the  restaurant  employees,  300;  the  bakers,  296,  and 
the  cigar  makers'  unions  are  much  larger  than  these.  There  are  sev- 
eral places  in  the  city  which  are  labor  centers.  One  of  them  is  at  the 
comer  of  Monte  and  Amistad  streets,  where  several  of  the  tobacco 
workers'  unions  and  the  cooks  and  restaurant  men  have  ([uarters; 
another  is  in  the  Cafd  Diana,  in  Kcina  street,  where  several  other  tobacco 
workers'  unions  meet.  The  halls  are  usually  rather  bare  and  not  par- 
ticularly sumptuous  places  from  any  point  of  view.  A  few  cheap  desks 
contain  the  literature  and  the  books  of  the  secretaries  of  the  different 
organizations  occupying  the  room,  and  there  are  ordinary  wooden 
chairs  and  a  battered  table  or  two  to  serve  at  meetings. 

Quite  an  exception  in  this  respect  are  the  rooms  of  the  compositors' 
union,  in  O'Reilly  street,  which  are  well  furnished  and  have  the  air  of 
comfortable  club  apartments.  This  union  publishes  its  own  paper,  the 
^lemorandum  Tipografico.  Several  Americans  are  members  of  the 
organization.    There  is  also  an  American  plumbers'  union  of  some 
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20  inembei's,  which  has  its  own  quartera  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
local  labor  associations.  The  railway  engineers  and  mechanics  are 
organized  into  a  society  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  engineers  and  machinists  of  the  island  who  are 

21  jears  of  age  or  over  and  can  read  and  write.  The  dues  are  $1 
a  month.  There  arc  general  sessions  of  the  society  twice  a  year, 
at  which  time  one-half  of  the  board  of  directors  is  renewed.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  local  branches  in  different  towns,  which  shall  have 
representation  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  the  general  societj'.  The 
following  are  stated  among  the  objects  of  the  organization:  (1)  To 
defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  members;  (2)  to  prevent  incompe- 
tent persons  from  exercising  the  profession  of  engineer;  (3)  to  prevent 
the  use  of  dangerous  engines  and  machinery;  (4)  to  secure  indemnifi- 
cation for  injuries  suffered  by  members  while  following  their  profes- 
sion. In  order  that  the  union  rate  of  wages  may  be  maintained,  there 
is  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  that  requires  all  members 
to  secure  a  special  authorization  from  the  board  of  directors,  or  in  case 
of  urgency  from  the  president  of  the  association,  before  accepting  an 
appointment  to  a  position.  This  society  is  the  only  one  in  Cuba  at 
present  that  has  an  active  membership  extending  beyond  a  single  city. 

BADICALS  AND  CONSEBVATIVES. 

The  earlier  attempts  at  federation,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical section  of  this  report,  were  followed  in  Habana  by  two  local  fed- 
erations— the  Workingmen's  Alliance  and  the  Workingmeu's  Union — 
which  represented,  respectively,  the  radical  and  the  conservative  fac- 
tions among  the  workingmen.  The  tobacco  trades  were  dominant  in 
both  these  federations.  When  they  reorganized  last  year  the  Alli- 
ance or  radical  society  adopted  the  name  Habana  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
and  confined  its  membership  to  that  trade.  The  conservative  federa- 
tion is  now  known  as  the  General  League  of  Cuban  Workingmen. 
Each  society  has  an  official  organ,  published  weekly,  that  of  the  former 
being  La  Defensa  and  that  of  the  latter  I^a  Alerta.  It  is  rather  sig- 
nificant that  the  radical  society  is  largely  Spanish  and  the  conservative 
largely  Cuban.  In  a  copy  of  La  Defensa,  the  radical  and  Spanish 
organ,  which  chances  to  be  at  hand,  the  following  quotation  from 
Tolstoi  occupies  a  prominent  place  as  a  separate  paragraph:  "S^es 
have  told  us  that  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
always  and  everywhere  the  men  who  have  sincerely  wished  to  comph- 
with  the  law  have  Ijeen  much  fewer  than  those  who  wished  to  violate 
it  and  refrained  from  doing  so  simply  for  fear  of  penalties.  So  it  is 
evident  that  law  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  the  will  of  the  people." 

The  League  of  Cuban  Workingmen  nominally  represents  all  the 
working  people  of  Cuba,  and  has  for  one  object  the  federation  of  all 
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organized  labor  in  the  island.  It  is  opposed  to  the  alleged  monopoliz- 
ing of  certain  trades  by  Spaniards,  and  so  has  assumed  a  pro-native 
attitude.  It  also  opposes  the  anarchistic  or  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  other  organization  just  mentioned.  According  to  its  secretary 
the  league  consists  at  present  of  representatives  from  26  different 
trades  and  establishments,  and  is  strongest  among  the  cigar  makers, 
from  whose  ranks  it  has  1,200  members.  It  has  correspondents  in 
other  cities  of  the  island  acting  as  agents  of  propaganda.  Its  progress 
has  been  slow,  partly  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
workingmcn,  and  partly  because  the  ideal  of  an  organization  seeking 
the  best  interests  of  labor  as  a  class^and  not  those  of  some  particular 
trade — is  a  new  one  to  Cubans.  The  league  took  no  part  in  the  Tampa 
strike,  though  it  sent  an  agent  to  the  field  of  action,  on  account  of  the 
race  questions  that  entered  into  that  conflict,  many  Cubans  claiming 
that  the  Tampa  factories  are  managed  in  the  interest  of  Spanish  oper- 
atives, that  these  are  hostile  to  the  employment  of  Cubans,  and  that 
the  fight  of  the  cigar  makers  at  that  place  was  one  that  ought  not  to 
command  the  .sympathy  and  support  of  Cuban  workmen  for  this  reason. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  evidently  an  clement  of  i"ace  antagonism 
in  the  present  dissensions  among  the  cigar  operatives  of  Cuba.  How 
sincerely  workingmen  are  divided  along  lines  separating  conservatives 
from  radicals  is  a  question  more  difficult  to  decide.  The  native  Cuban 
is  not  of  a  sanguinary  temperament,  and  perhaps  has  little  natural 
inclination  to  anarchistic  theories.  During  a  half  centuiy  of  turmoil, 
insurrection,  and  oppression  by  a  foreign  government  he  did  not  com- 
mit a  single  political  assassination.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  is  tem- 
peramentally averse  to  many  of  the  docti'ines  brought  over  by  the 
Spanish  immigrants  from  Barcelona. 

But,  whatever  their  source,  there  arc  frequent  evidences  of  a  more 
lawless  spirit  among  Cu^ban  workingmen  than  prevails  among  their 
saner  and  more  experienced  brethren  of  the  North.  In  a  broadside 
Issued  to  the  restaurant  employees,  recently  picked  up  in  a  Habana 
caf^,  this  phrase  oceurs:  '"Tis  ours  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  adopt 
all  means  in  our  power  for  our  protection,  although  they  may  appear 
to  be  illegal."  From  another  source — this  time  a  labor  periodical — 
the  following  is  taken:  "The  idea  of  a  universal  strike  is  gaining 
ground  in  America  and  Europe.  That  which  to-day  is  an  aspiration 
will  to-morrow  be  a  reality.     The  world  moves." 

STBIKES. 

A  constant  succession  of  petty  strikes  and  labor  disputes  occurs  in 
Habana  and  other  cities,  but  these  seldom  attain  a  degree  of  importance 
sufficient  to  disturb  business  or  even  to  arouse  the  pa.ssing  attention 
of  the  majority  of  workingmen.    There  is  much  ignorance  among  the 
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organized  labor  of  ono  trade  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  another,  and 
sympathetic  strikes  are  as  \et  only  a  theory  in  Cuba.  The  Govern- 
ment had  some  trouble  with  its  employees  at  one  time,  which  was 
adjastcd  by  granting  them  an  eight-hour  day.  Two  or  three  long- 
shoremen's strikes  that  threatened  to  be  serious  have  been  arbitrated 
by  the  intervention  of  Government  officials.  Many  of  the  strikers 
among  the  cigar  makers  are  occasioned  by  personal  objections  to  the 
factory  foremen.  The  compositors'  union  in  Habana  maintains  a 
strike  fund,  which  amounted  to  $570  gold  ($513  American)  in  February, 
1902.  This  was  directly  after  a  short  and  unsuccessful  strike  on  one 
of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  city,  caused  by  the  employment  of  a  non- 
union American  pressman,  which  resulted  in  the  particular  office  in 
question  being  lost  to  organized  labor.  This  union  paj's  strike  assist- 
ance of  $1  gold  (90  cents  American)  a  day  to  members  losing  their 
positions  through  acts  authorized  liy  the  organization,  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  or  less  if  employment  is  sooner  secured.  The  funds 
for  this  purpose  are  raised  by  an  equal  assessment  upon  all  employed 
members  of  the  union.  Similar  strike  funds  are  maintained  by  some 
of  the  other  unions,  notably  the  railway  engineers. 

The  following  account  of  a  brush  between  organized  labor  and  a 
large  emplo^'er,  related  by  a  prominent  official  of  one  of  the  Cuban 
railways,  illusti-atcs  how  a  strike  situation  may  develop  unusual  fea- 
tures in  that  island,  especially  in  the  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
workingmen: 

The  foreign  machinists,  who  were  the  first  locomotive  engineers  in 
Cuba,  enjoj'ed  manj'  privileges  and  received  high  salaries.  Their 
native  successors  were  able  to  maintain  most  of  these  advantages,  and 
the  locomotive  engineers  were  the  most  powerful  and  thoroughly 
organized  branch  of  railway  employees — generally  recognized  as  lead- 
ers by  the  other  railway  unions.  They  were,  also  able  m  many  ways 
to  influence  or  dictate  the  policy  of  the  roads  under  the  loose  methods 
of  management  prevailing  in  Spanish  times.  No  Negroes  were  admitted 
to  this  emploj'ment  by  the  unions.  There  was  no  line  of  promotion 
from  firemen  to  engineers — a  man  engaging  in  the  former  occupation 
becoming  practically  ineligible  to  the'' latter.  Locomotive  engineers 
were  paid  $137  gold  ($123.30  American)  a  month,  firemen  just  one 
hundred  dollars  less.  Under  the  system  of  personal  influence  and 
political  patronage — or  "protection,"  as  it  is  locally  called — which 
characterized  the  patron  and  client  relations  common  in  all  industries 
of  Cuba,  the  railways  were  overloaded  with  long  pay  rolls  of  super- 
fluoas  employees,  many  of  whom  rendered  no  service  in  return  for  their 
salaries.  This  abuse  created  a  spirit  of  paternalism  in  the  dealings  of 
the  management  with  the  employees  ratal  to  strict  discipline  and 
economical  management,  and  this  still  further  increased  the  influence 
of  the  more  thoroughly  organized  unions,  who  were  contending  with 
a  weak  directorate  and  assisted  by  many  and  powerful  outside  connec- 
tions, both  personal  and  political. 

During  the  late  insurrection  many  locomotive  engineers,  influenced 
by  national  sympathies  or  by  the  danger  attending  their  occupation 
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on  account  of  the  operations  of  the  insurgents  against  the  railways, 
resigned  their  positions,  and  for  the  fii-st  time  firemen  were  promoted 
to  take  their  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  influence 
of  the  engineers'  union  was  suiBcient  to  secure  the  reduction  of  these 
new  engineers  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  engineers  who  had  resigned 
to  their  old  positions;  but  on  account  of  the  shattered  resources  of  the 
railways  ana  the  genei-ally  depressed  industrial  condition,  their  sala- 
ries were  lowered  to  $120  gold  ($108  American)  a  month.  There  was  a 
dispute  between  the  engineers  and  the  management  as  to  whether  this 
reduction  was  understood  to  be  temporary  or  permanent.  Such  was 
the  situation  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

At  this  time  the  secretary  of  public  woi-ks,  who  was  honorary 
president  of  the  engineers'  union,  and  one  of  whose  inspectoi's  was 
treasurer  of  that  organization,  issued  an  order  governing  tne  licensing. 
of  engineers,  which  confined  admission  to  that  employment  to  candi- 
dates who  had  passed  successfully  a  Government  examination,  which 
was  to  be  held  annually  and  partly  in  writing  and  to  cover  general 
technical  and  scientific  branches  and  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  of  locomotive  construction  and  management.  The  require- 
ments, if  enforced,  practically  demanded  that  an  engineer  be  qualified 
to  repair  or  construct  his  own  engine.  This  order  was  to  take  eflfect 
October  1,  1901. 

About  two  months  previous  to  the  latter  date  the  engineers'  union, 
which  under  this  order  included  practically  all  men  who  could  be 
legally  employed  as  engine  drivers,  and  so  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
occupation  for  the  island,  presented  to  the  management  of  the  roads 
a  written  statement  of  their  demands,  which  were  in  substance  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  old  salary  of  $137  gold  ($123.30  American)  a  month  should  be 
restored  for  all  engineers,  including  those  in  charge  of  yard  engines 
and  engines  on  plantation  siding,  or  "cane  handlers." 

(2)  Eingineers  should  be  allowed  one  day  out  of  every  six  at  full 
pay. 

(3)  Engineers  should  not  be  transferred  from  one  engine  to  another, 
ana  in  case  their  regular  engine  were  disabled  should  receive  full  pa}' 
during  the  time  it  was  undergoing  repairs. 

(4)  Engineers  should  receive  social  recognition  from  the  management. 
The  manager  stated  that  the  last  demand  was  orally  inteipreted  by 

the  representatives  of  the  union  to  mean  that  their  families  should  be 

E laced  on  the  calling  and  invitation  lists  of  the  manager's  and  directoi*s' 
imilies. 

The  railroad  decided  to  resist  these  demands,  and  made  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  whole  case  to  General  Wood,  who  suspended  the  order  of 
the  secretary  of  public  works  for  one  month — to  prevent  a  complete 
tie-up  of  the  roads— modified  that  order  by  a  clause  providing  for  its 
suspension  in  case  of  strikes,  and  caused  the  examinations  to  be  given 
quarterly  instead  of  annually,  and  to  be  confined  principally  to  deter- 
mining the  practical  knowledge  and  qualifications  of  candidates. 

The  railway  management  at  once  discharged  those  employees  who 
had  been  prominent  in  the  agitation  and  promoted  firemen  to  their 
positions,  all  but  one  of  whom  passed  the  required  examination.  There 
was  one  Negro  among  them. 

The  engineers  were  weakened  in  their  contest  with  the  companv  by 
the  fact  that  the  firemen  were  hostile  to  their  demands  on  account  of 
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their  own  exclusion  from  promotion  and  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  members  of  their  own  union  had  been  reduced  from  the  rank 
of  engineers  to  firemen  at  the  demand  of  the  engineers'  organization. 

Upon  the  railway  in  question  engineers'  salaries  are  now  graded 
according  to  the  responsioility  of  the  positions  they  occupy,  regular 
train  engmeers  receivmg  $120  gold  ($108  American)  a  month;  but  some 
men  on  cane  siding  engines  receive  only  half  that  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  firemeirs  wages  have  been  raised. 

The  engineers'  union  is  still  in  control  and  the  old  system  still 
remains  in  force — so  far  as  wages  and  conditions  of  work  are  con- 
cerned— on  some  of  the  other  i-ailroads. 

OSOANIZATIOir. 

The  general  organization  of  unions  in  Cuba  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  similar  bodies  in  the  United  States.  There  are  the  usual 
officers  and  an  executive  committee.  In  the  smaller  unions  these  are 
elected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  membere  assembled  in  general  .session, 
but  in  larger  organizations,  like  the  cigar  makers'  societies,  each  shop  or 
factor^'  is  represented  by  delegates.  No  race  line  is  drawn  in  the 
matter  of  membership,  and  occasionally  it  is  provided  that  both  races 
shall  be  represented  on  the  directorate  or  executive  committee.  Dues 
are  usualU'  20  cents  silver  (14  cents  American)  a  week  or  $1  (70  cents 
American)  a  month,  the  interval  of  collection  depending  upon  the  fre- 
quency with  which  wages  are  paid. 

There  is  some  sympathetic  connection,  or  "  solidarity"  as  it  is  called, 
with  labor  movements  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Over  $14,000  gold  ($12,600  American)  was  collected 
by  the  Habana  unions  for  the  support  of  the  Tampa  strikers  in  1901, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  general  committee  from  the 
organized  labor  of  the  same  city  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the 
strikers  of  Barcelona. 

While  the  more  important  organizations  are  conducted  in  good  faith 
and  in  what  are  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  laboring  men,  some 
unions  are  probably  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  local  "  boss."  This  is 
more  especially  true  among  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  workmen. 
The  constitution  of  one  laborers'  union  contains  a  special  provision  to 
the  eflfect  that  the  president  and  founder,  who  is  mentioned  by  name, 
shall  be  the  permanent  president,  shall  always  have  the  right  to  attend 
and  vote  at  all  sessions  of  the  society,  and  that  his  portrait  shall  hang 
in  its  hall  of  meeting.  Most  of  the  unions  have  a  wage  tariff,  which 
is  usual h'  higher  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  occupation 
they  represent.  The  longshoremen  are  the  only  ones  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  having  their  union  schedule  well  observed.  This  one  fiwt 
is  probablj'  decisive  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time.  Trade  unionism,  both  in  form 
and  spirit,  exists  in  some  trades,  and  is  having  an  influence  in  creating 
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a  class  consciousness  among  the  working  people  of  the  island.  Its 
moat  beneficent  result  has  been,  in  educating  workingmen  into  a  the- 
oretical belief  at  least  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  overcoming  prej- 
udices against  manual  occupations  handed  down  from  slavery  times. 
Trade  unionism  and  emancipation  entered  the  island  almost  hand  in 
band.  The  unions  are  also  a  stronghold  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
universal  popular  education,  state  control  of  indigents  and  orphans, 
and  many  other  wholesome  extensions  of  public  activities  much 
needed  in  Cuba.  Negatively  they  have  possibly  operated  in  some 
in8tanc«6  to  deter  oppression  or  overreaching  by  employers.  .  But  as 
yet  their  positive  influence  in  bettering  the  material  condition  of  the 
working  people  has  been  very  slight.  It  is  fortunate  that  their  power 
has  not  been  greater,  for  the  laboring  classes  of  the  island  have  not 
yet  reached  a  stage  of  intelligence  and  self  discipline  that  qualifies 
them  to  share  largely  in  the  responsibilities  of  industrial  control. 

CONCLUSION. 

TBANSFOBBCATION  IN  ST70AB  INDTTSTBT. 

The  material  for  this  report  was  gathered  during  a  period  of  acute 
economic  depression  in  Cuba,  caused  primarily  by  the  low  price  of 
sugar  and  accentuated  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  trade  relations 
of  that  island  with  the  United  States.  But  it  has  been  intended  to 
present  as  nearly  as  possible  the  status  of  labor  under  normal  condi- 
tions. During  the  present  crop  season  the  question  of  unemployment 
has  not  been  so  serious  in  the  island  as  a  whole  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  labor  supply  was  very  materially  reduced  by  the  insurrection  and 
the  deaths  in  the  reconcentration  camps,  and  though  field  employment 
was  naturally  lessened  for  a  time  by  the  destruction  of  the  plantations, 
the  restoring  of  these  has  recently  engaged  the  investment  of  large 
amounts  of  capital,  much  of  which  has  been  spent  in  wages.  A  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  island  has  been 
expended  in  giving  employment  to  the  working  people  than  ever 
before.  The  building  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railroad  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  every  common  laborer  in  the  two  largest  provinces  to  have 
work  for  the  asking  at  better  wages  than  have  been  usual  in  the  past. 
The  tobacco  industries,  which  engage  the  labor  of  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  rural  workers  and  of  nearly  all  the  factory  population  of  Cuba, 
and  the  total  value  of  whose  product  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
sugar,  have  been  normally  prosperous.  The  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  constant  immigration  from  Spain  during  the  last  year,  and  that  large 
contractors  have  to  import  labor  fi'om  abroad,  sufficiently  indicates 
that  work  of  some  kind  is  to  be  had  at  wages  high  enough  to  attract 
men  from  a  distance.  The  principal  sufferers  from  the  stagnation 
that  has  recently  prevailed  in  some  lines  of  business  have  been  t> ' 
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merchants  and  capitalists,  and  those  special  classes  of  workingmen 
whose  employment  is  contingent  upqn  a  high  degree  of  local  pros- 
perity— as  in  some  branches  of  the  clothing  and  building  trades — or 
whose  occupation  is  connected  directly  with  the  sugar  industry.  The 
cases  of  unemployment  in  the  last  instance,  however,  are  not  so  much 
due  to  a  temporary  depression  of  prices  as  to  fundamental  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  methods  of  the  sugar  industry  itself.  The 
concentration  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  a  few  large  establish- 
ments has  precisely  the  effect  that  the  merging  of  several  railway 
systems,  has  upon  salary  lists.  A  large  number  of  high-priced 
employees  are  dispensed  with,  the  competition  for  positions  of  this 
class  consequently  becomes  greater,  and  for  a  time  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  for  a  certain  grade  of  work.  An  era  of  low 
prices,  such  as  have  recently  prevailed,  stimulates  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  lessens  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
proportion  to  product.  This  is  the  pi'ocess  now  taking  place  in  Cuba. 
Most  of  the  old-style  sugar  plants  were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 
There  was  a  chance  to  begin  with  modern  machinery  and  methods. 
The  condition  of  the  sugar  market  has  made  it  imperative  that  economic 
ways  of  production  should  be  studied.  American  capital  and  ideas  of 
business  organization  have  suddenly  become  predominant.  When  any 
industry  goes  through  a  transformation  of  this  sort  considerable  prop- 
erty is  apt  to  change  hands,  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
represent  the  old  system.  The  traditional  routine  is  destroyed.  Men 
who  have  come  back  to  nest  in  the  same  old  job  year  after  year  since 
youth  during  each  succeeding  crop  season,  suddenly  find  the  whole 
economic  landscape  changed  and  no  place  for  them  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things.  All  these  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weigh- 
ing the  comments  of  sugar  planters  and  workmen  upon  the  present 
situation  in  Cuba.  One  meets  the  representatives  of  the  new  regime, 
advocating  reciprocity,  but  optimistic  and  confident  in  their  ability  to 
coin  money  out  of  their  cane  fields  under  normal  trade  conditions  in 
the  future.  These  men  are  figuring  ahead  and  discounting  the  effect 
of  present  and  future  economies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plant- 
er who  consider  present  prices  only  in  relation  to  cost  of  production 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  in  relation  to  modern  and  prospective 
conditions.  Many  men  of  this  class  are  hardly  solvent,  having  bor- 
rowed money  and  made  investments  with  only  the  old  status  of  affairs 
in  mind. 

Employers  of  both  classes  agree  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
economize  in  the  cost  of  labor  except  where  it  is  possible  to  substi- 
tute machinery  for  men.  This  is  particularly  true  in  case  of  field 
hands.  In  the  cities  and  in  skilled  branches  of  sugar  manufacture 
wages  are  less  a  matter  of  tradition  and  fluctuate  more  readily  to  meet 
trade  conditions.     In  Matanzas  sugai'house  mechanics  and  engineers, 
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who  formerly  were  paid  $5  and  $6  gold  ($4.50  and  $5.40  American)  a 
day  during  crop  season,  are  working  as  ordinary  helpers,  and  receive 
but  $1.50  silver  ($1.05  American)  a  day.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  cane  cutters  are  to  be  had  for  40  cents  Spanish  gold  (36  cents 
American)  a  day,  which  is  half  the  rate  paid  in  some  parts  of  the  island. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Santiago  province  the  mines 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  full  output  during  the  crop  season  because 
laborers  were  not  drawn  off  as  is  done  usually  by  the  plantations.  And 
yet,  in  traveling  through  the  island,  it  is  unusual  to  see  a  mill  in  working 
order  that  is  not  in  operation.  Cane  was  being  ground  in  March  on 
the  Tuinicfi  River,  10  miles  inland  from  Sancti  Spiritus,  where  there 
was  this  long  haul  by  ox  cart  and  nearly  30  miles  of  expensive  rail 
transportation  to  reach  the  nearest  shipping  port.  Though  planters 
were  losing  money,  this  fact  was  only  beginning  to  react  upon  plan- 
tation laborers.  The  greater  part  of  the  rural  workers  of  Cuba,  even 
in  the  sugar  districts,  were  busy  during  the  crop  season  of  1902. 

TTNBUPLOYMEirF. 

In  the  cities  the  complaint  of  lack  of  employment  seems  occasion- 
ally better  justified  than  in  the  rural  districts.  At  Cienfuegos  the 
unions  reported  one-third  of  their  members  idle  or  working  part  time. 
Without  further  information  than  is  available,  however,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  this  condition  has  not  frequently  occurred  in  the  past, 
simply  from  the  crowding  into  urban  occupations  of  restless  incomers 
from  the  country.  Cuban  writers  for  thirty  years  have  deplored  the 
tendency  of  the  laboring  population  to  desert  the  fields  for  the  city 
streets.  There  is  a  local  depression  of  trade  in  some  smaller  towns, 
where  a  minor  industry  sprang  up  in  former  times,  that  is  probably 
due  to  the  freer  entry  of  manufactured  goods  from  abroad  under  the 
new  tariff.  For  instance,  in  Colon  there  used  to  be  some  fifty  shoe- 
makers regularly  employed  in  manufacturing  shoes  from  native  leather 
for  the  Cuban  market.  Most  of  these  men  are  now  out  of  work.  But 
as  Cuba  imported  more  than  a  pair  of  shoes  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  island  during  the  last  financial  year,  the  sugar  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  situation  in  that  town. 
So  in  many  other  local  and  minor  industries,  where  there  has  not  been 
a  readjustment  to  the  new  trade  conditions  resulting  from  the  war, 
there  are  instances  of  unemployment  or  even  of  occasional  distress 
which  are  probably  unavoidable  during  a  period  of  political  and 
economic  change  such  as  Cuba  is  now  experiencing. 

OUBBENOT  OOMDinONS. 

Neither  workingmen  nor  employers  fully  agree  as  to  the  exact  cause 
of  their  present  dilBBculties.  In  Habana  there  was  but  one  answer — 
the  low  price  of  sugar.     But  there  was  very  bitter  complaint,  especially 
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in  the  country  and  among  the  working  people,  over  the  retention  of 
Spanish  silver  in  circulation.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
laboring  classes  that  the  partial  circulation  of  American  currency  in 
the  idland  has  lowered  the  purchasing  power  of  silver.  This  is  true 
where  there  is  a  large  and  constant  influx  of  American  money  in  the 
form  of  wage  payments.  Every  tradesman,  from  the  petty  huckster 
to  the  wholesale  merchant,  hastens  to  adjust  his  prices  to  the  new  cur- 
rency. Last  Februar3'  a  native  pony  could  be  hired  for  $1  silver  (70 
cents  American)  in  the  eastern  part  of  Santa  Clara;  the  following 
month,  after  one  or  two  pay  days  on  the  new  railroad,  the  same  pony 
cost  $1  in  American  money.  A  simUar  advance  occurred  in  the  price 
of  other  articles  and  services.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time 
competition  or  some  other  process  of  readjustment  will  force  prices 
back  toward  their  old  level,  but  for  the  time  being  the  laborer  whose 
wages  continue  to  be  paid  in  silver  is  a  sufferer.  Probably  the  pay- 
ment of  Government  workmen  in  American  money  has  produced  a 
similar  result  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  latter  has  practically 
displaced  silver  in  Santiago.  But  where  the  new  currency  is  once 
uniformly  adopted  and  is  used  for  all  wage  payments  the  ill  effect 
complained  of  naturally  ceases. 

In  any  case  the  use  of  a  triple  currency — American,  Spanish  gold, 
and  Spanish  silver — the  dollar  of  the  second  and  third  being,  respect- 
ively, at  10  and  30  per  cent  discount  on  the  American  dollar,  is  without 
much  doubt  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  working  people  of  Cuba. 
Certain  classes  of  labor,  Government  employees,  clerks  in  large  com- 
mercial houses,  skilled  mechanics  in  the  railway  service,  and  the  higher- 
salaried  employees  in  the  sugar  mills  may  profit  by  it,  for  they  are 
paid  ill  gold  and  are  able  to  purchase  in  a  silver  market.  Their  real 
wages  are  somewhat  more  than  their  nominal  wages,  though  the  dif- 
ference is  not  usually  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  exchange,  for  the 
prices  in  this  silver  market  are  not  as  low  as  they  would  be  were  there 
no  gold  and  American  currency  in  circulation.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  parts  of  the  island  where  silver  alone  is  used,  and  there  are  practi- 
cally no  workingmen  paid  in  any  other  form  of  money,  prices  for  the 
necessities  of  life  range  lower  than  elsewhere  in  Cuba,  although  nom- 
inal wages  in  silver  may  remain  about  the  same.  But  the  effect  just 
mentioned  as  following  the  influx  of  American  currency  into  Santa 
Clara  has  become  a  permanent  result  in  many  parts  of  Cuba.  The 
competition  of  a  higher  class  currency  has  lowered  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  paid  in  silver. 

This  is  not  an  old  established  condition,  to  which  the  economic 
machinery  of  the  island  has  long  since  adjusted  itself.  Silver  cur- 
rency has  not  been  in  use  more  than  a  decade  and  has  depreciated 
gradually.  The  introduction  of  American  cun-ency  is  a  new  factor 
in  the  situation.     And  even  though  rates  of  discount  remain  tixed 
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the  mere  process  of  effecting  exchange  is  a  burden  upon  industry. 
Except  in  primary  and  central  markets  a  workingman's  wages  are  not 
worth  to  him  their  full  exchange  value  in  another  form  of  currency. 
At  the  post-oflBce,  the  railwaj'  station,  or  the  merchant's,  he  is  a  loser 
every  time  he  has  to  figure  prices  in  a  different  type  of  money.  Even 
the  American  traveler,  though  provident  in  supplying  himself  sys- 
tematically with  every  kind  of  coin  in  vogue,  is  conscious  of  the 
attrition  of  this  tax  upon  the  contents  of  his  purse.  The  wage-earner 
may  be  less  awake  to  the  fact,  because  it  is  brought  less  directly  to  his 
attention,  but  he  is  a  relatively  greater  loser.  There  is  an  item  for 
exchange  concealed  in  eveiy  bill  he  pays  and  deducted  from  every  dol- 
lar of  his  money  that  passes  over  a  counter. 

In  stating  wages  the  amount  and  form  of  currency  have  usually 
been  given  instead  of  the  equivalent  in  American  money.  It  is  partly 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  that  this  has  been  done.  The  exchange 
equivalent  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  wages  paid,  because  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver  does  not  vaiy  uniformly  with  the  rate  of 
exchange.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  island,  and  is  not  unifoiin  at  the  same  place  at  different  times. 

Speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Cuba  in 
1902,  one  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  materially  worse  than  that 
of  the  same  classes  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  certainly  very  far 
better  than  the  condition  that  prevailed  in  Porto  Rico  when  the  military 
government  withdrew  from  that  island.  The  people  of  Cuba  are  better 
fed,  better  physically  developed,  better  clothed  and  housed,  and  enjoy 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  did  the  Porto  Rican  until  recently. 
Their  wages  have  averaged  in  the  past  nearly  100  per  cent  higher. 
While  there  are  cases  of  actual  want  in  the  larger  cities,  there  is  little 
real  destitution  in  the  country  or  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  is  a  social  rather  than  an  economic  evil.  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  materially  affected  by  tariff 
treaties  or  by  legislative  and  administrative  enactments.  Where  the 
condition  of  the  Cuban  worker  compares  unfavorably  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  of  similar  status  in  the  United  States,  the  cause  of  his 
disadvantage  lies  deeper  than  laws  and  treaties  reach.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  qualities  of  habit  and  temperament  that  are  modified  only  by 
a  process  of  social  evolution. 

EMFI.OTEBS>  OPINIONS. 

Some  opinions  of  Cuban  workingmen  are  given  in  the  following  quo- 
tations from  remarks  by  American  and  English  employers  of  broad 
experience.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  perfect  agreement  in  judgments 
of  this  sort,  and  naturally  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so.  But 
those  sweeping  denunciations  of  Cuba  and  everything  Cuban  that  come 
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from  tactless  advcnturere  and  from  men  who  have  left  their  own  coun- 
try because  they  are  chronically  out  of  sorts  with  the  world  have  been 
omitted: 

A  railway  manager:  "A  Cuban  seldom  has  a  real  conception  of  what 
is  meant  by  special  qualifications.  On  railways  a  man  might  occupy 
in  succession  a  dozen  different  posts,  each  requiring  a  special  kind  of 
training.  We  have  an  instance  where  the  same  man  has  been  station 
agent,  telegraph  superintendent,  and  superintendent  of  locomotive 
power  within  a  few  months'  time." 

A  contracting  foreman:  "  In  the  mechanic  trades  men  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  as  applicants  for  any  positions  to  be  had,  assuring 
us  with  the  greatest  apparent  candor  that  they  unite  all  the  qualiiica- 
tions  of  expert  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  and  gas  fitters. 
We  don't  employ  such  men  any  more.  A  modest  range  of  acquire- 
ments is  one  of  the  best  credentials  that  a  mechanic  can  offer  us." 

A  Government  engineer:  ''The  labor  cost  of  all  kinds  of  construc- 
tion is  half  again  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  But  with  time  and 
imtience  intelligent  Culmn  mechanics  can  be  trained  to  keep  pretty 
well  up  with  Americans  on  the  same  job.  They  will  not  do  this,  how- 
ever, unless  they  are  paid  for  it." 

An  English  railway  manager:  "After  many  years'  experience  in  rail- 
way management  in  Bi-azil  and  other  South  American  countries,  I 
umst  say  that  Cuban  labor  is  the  dearest  labor  I  have  ever  had  under 
my  charge." 

A  factory  superintendent:  "We  employ  only  Spaniards.  They 
equal  in  industry  and  endurance  American  workingraen  and  are  more 
regular  and  steady  in  their  habits.  I  have  had  more  than  twenty  years' 
experience  in  Cuba  as  factory  and  plantation  manager,  and  have  seldom 
found  native  Cubans  efficient  in  occupations  requiring  physical  endur- 
ance or  manual  skill.     But  they  make  neat  and  fairly  accurate  clerks." 

An  army  officer  in  charge  of  1,200  men  in  road  construction:  "The 
Cuban  laborer  is  not  as  intelligent  or  as  strong  physically  as  the 
unskilled  laborer  in  the  United  States.  He  accomplishes  about  half 
as  nmch  work  in  a  da}'  as  the  latter.  We  bought  a  number  of  the  iron 
wheelbarrows  commonly  used  b}'  American  contractore  for  our  work 
here,  but  the  men  were  not  strong  enough  to  handle  them  successfully, 
and  1  had  to  substitute  wooden  ones  in  their  stead." 

An  electric-railway  manager:  "You  can  not  manage  Cubans  with  a 
club.  The  amount  of  work  you  get  out  of  them  depends  on  the  way 
you  handle  them.  We  find  our  men  unusually  distrustful,  because 
they  have  been  so  often  cheated  by  their  past  employers.  If  the  pay- 
master is  a  little  late  they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  their  money  is 
not  coming  to  them.  It  has  taken  time  to  win  their  confidence  in  the 
conipan}-.  They  do  not  understand  how  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interests.     Our  unclaimed  wage  book  shows  that  during  the  last  two 
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years  many  hundred  men  have  not  applied  for  all  the  pay  due  them. 
Probably  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  common  laborers 
employed  thus  fail  to  collect  their  full  wages.  On  our  fortnightly  pay 
days  fifty  or  sixty  men  at  times  fail  to  claim  amounts  ranging  from 
one  or  two  days'  pay  to  as  high  as  $20  or  |30  silver  ($14  or  $21  Ameri- 
can). Of  course  such  men  are  often  imposed  upon,  and  a  man  who 
knows  or  thinks  he's  being  cheated  by  his  employer  isn't  going  to  over- 
exert himself  in  his  service.  An  intelligent  Cuban  makes  a  good 
mechanic.  He  learns  more  rapidly  than  an  American.  It  has  taken 
me  les.s  time  to  break  in  motormen  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  trained  most  of  our  force  of  mechanics, 
repair  men,  and  our  armature  winder.  They  are  about  as  efficient  as 
Americans." 

The  head  of  an  electrical  supply  house:  "Labor  conditions  in  Cuba 
have  not  changed  materially  since  1890.  Cubans  make  efficient 
mechanics  in  our  line  of  business.  We  also  employ  them  in  contract- 
ing work,  such  as  bridge  construction,  so  that  our  monthly  pay  roll  is 
sometimes  over  $6,000.  They  are  slower  than  Americans,  but  are 
less  independent  and  work  longer  hours.  In  electric  fitting  we  get 
about  as  much  service  for  the  same  wages  as  in  New  York.  A  man 
who  has  had  long  experience  with  the  working  people  here,  and  who 
knows  their  language  and  how  to  treat  them,  will  not  have  much 
trouble  with  his  employees,  and  will  find  them  fairly  efficient." 

A  railway  superintendent:  "Spaniards  are  the  future  laborers  of 
Cuba.  But  they  will  work  mostly  under  the  direction  of  Cubans. 
The  amount  of  work  you  get  out  of  men  depends  upon  how  well  you 
pay  and  feed  them.  It  is  worth  the  money  it  costs  an  employer  to 
provide  and  compel  his  common  laborers  to  eat  a  substantial  meal 
before  going  to  work  in  the  morning." 

The  variety  of  opinions  here  expressed  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
man  in  practical  touch  with  the  labor  question  in  Cuba  usually  has 
some  one  aspect  of  the  situation  in  mind  which  appeals  to  him  from 
his  own  experience.  As  to  labor  efficiency,  all  agree  that  for  manual 
labor  the  Spaniard  excels  the  native  Cuban.  This  is  true  of  factory 
as  well  as  field  occupations.  Cane  cutting  must  be  excepted  from  the 
latter,  for  here  the  Negro  is  the  best  workman;  and  in  the  machine 
shops  and  some  mechanic  trades,  where  a  certain  dexterity  of  mind  as 
well  as  hand  is  required,  the  more  nervous  and  intellectual  Cuban  is 
at  an  advantage.  There  is  practical  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  labor  is  high,  the  only  exceptions  being  is  some  trades  requir- 
ing much  skill  and  intelligence  and  where  the  men  work  under  the 
direct  control  of  their  employer. 

The  empnasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
obtained  from  employees  depends  largely  upon  the  way  they  are 
treiited  and  the  wages  they  are  paid  is  significant,  and  it  accords  fully 
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with  other  testimony  and  with  observation  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
island.  At  one  place  a  gang  of  laborers  was  just  completing  what 
appeared  to  even  a  casual  observer  a  rather  scanty  day's  work.  The 
foreman  looked  up  with  a  half -vexed  smile  and  said:  "Their  wages 
have  been  lowered  30  per  cent,  and  no  driving  will  get  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  former  amount  of  work  out  of  them.  They  simply  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,  '  Poco  dinero,  poco  trabajo '  (Little  mone}', 
little  work)." 

CUBAN  OHASAOTEB. 

Beneath  a  most  unimposing  exterior  the  Cuban  laborer  generally 
manages  to  cherish  a  considerable  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  he 
resents  deeply,  however  unperturbed  he  may  appear,  the  rough  way 
of  handling  that  has  come  to  mean  so  little  to  his  fellow-laborer  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  unexpressed  contempt  with  which  he 
is  tolerated  by  some  Americans  is  resented  still  more  deeply.  In  any 
case,  the  very  efforts  put  forth  by  employers  and  their  representatives 
to  increase  the  amount  of  work  done  by  employees  often  have  the 
reverse  effect  to  that  intended.  Tactful  management  is  often  one  of 
the  most  expensive  assets  a  foreign  enterprise  has  to  acquire  in  Cuba. 

Cuba  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  countries  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  does  the  least-considered  member  of  a  community  aspire 
with  more  serene  confidence  to  social  equality  with  its  most  exalted 
personage.  The  language,  with  its  conventional  phrases  of  courtesy 
shared  by  all  classes,  the  familiar  family  life  of  proprietor  and  servant, 
master  and  apprentice,  a  certain  simplicity  and  universality  of  man- 
ners inherited  from  pioneer  days,  and  a  gentleness  of  temperament 
that  may  be  both  climatic  and  racial,  which  shrinks  from  giving  offense 
by  assuming  superiority  of  rank  in  intercourse  with  others,  have  all 
contributed  to  render  class  assumptions  externally  less  obvious  in 
Cuba  than  in  most  other  countries  where  equally  great  differences  of 
race,  culture,  and  fortune  exist.  The  Cuban  is  naturally  self-possessed. 
It  is  difficult  to  fancy  him  having  stage  fright.  He  is  so  imaginative 
and  Tai-aitconese  that  he  frequently  confounds  ideals  with  realities,  and 
as  his  ideal  of  himself  is  usually  an  exalted  one,  this  disposition  does 
not  incline  him  to  diffidence  or  humility.  He  is  therefore  apt  to 
assume  an  artlessly  familiar  air  with  his  employer,  and  to  try  to  put 
their  business  relations,  so  far  as  their  social  aspect  is  concerned — which 
is  to  him  a  most  important  one — as  nearly  upon  a  partnership  basis  as 
possible.  With  his  manual  services  he  bestows  the  gifts  of  his  own 
discretion  and  judgment  as  a  gratuity,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  amplify 
and  modify  any  instructions  he  may  receive  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
These  personal  advances  and  well-intended  departures  from  what  are 
called  orders  principally  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  in  Cuba  are  received 
quite  differently  b}'  an  American  and  a  Cuban  employer.    The  former 
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resents  them  brusquely,  often  profanely,  and  thus  sows  the  first  seeds 
of  misunderstanding  that  result  in  much  concealed  resentment  and 
hostility,  and  unless  he  master  the  situation  by  great  force  of  will  and 
character,  may  occasion  more  serious  damage  to  his  interests.  The 
Cuban  or  Spanish  employer,  understanding  his  man,  contrives  to 
secure  his  ends  more  diplomatically;  but  he  never  has  a  really  disci- 
plined force  of  employees.  Organization  and  discipline  are  two  of  the 
things  most  seriously  lacking  in  Cuban  life;  and  they  are  lacking 
because  of  a  certain  timidity,  a  lack  of  self-assertiveness  in  the  attitude 
of  the  officers  of  industry  toward  their  men.  The  Cuban  is  (;apable 
of  discipline;  but  so  long  as  nothing  else  is  required,  he  naturally 
prefers  discussing  politics  and  local  news  or  comparing  notes  about 
their  children  with  his  foreman  to  performing  more  commonplace 
duties.  His  friendliness  toward  his  employer  is  usually  well-mean- 
ing, even  if  unwisely  manifested.  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  easy, 
inquisitive,  but  sympathetic  familiarity  one  finds  in  a  New  England 
village.  Occasionally  it  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in  securing 
the  loyalty  of  men.  Two  American  retail  merchants  were  inter- 
viewed in  Habana.  One  was  etidently  reserved  toward  his  work- 
ing people.  He  reported  that  among  several  employed  he  had  never 
had  a  Cuban  clerk  he  was  not  obliged  to  discharge  for  stealing. 
Another,  who  was  conducting  a  larger  business  and  had  many  Cubans 
in  his  employ,  but  who  stood  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  them, 
reported  that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  of  this  kind.  Whether 
the  difference  in  the  experience  of  the  two  merchants  was  due  to  the 
rea.son  suggested  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cuban  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  appeals  to  ideal  motives,  whether  made  directly  or  only  by 
implication,  and  that  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  the  workmen 
of  the  island  often  hinges  upon  an  understanding  of  this  trait  of 
character. 

One  desirable  outcome  of  the  aspiration  toward  social  equality  on 
the  part  of  Cubans  is  their  aversion  to  tips.  Employees  who  had 
made  some  money  sacrifice  by  leaving  piecework  to  act  as  guides 
about  a  factory  refused,  evidently  with  considerable  embarrassment, 
the  offer  of  gratuity.  A  poor  countryman  who  had  left  his  field 
labor  for  several  hours  to  show  a  trail  through  a  tract  of  forest 
would  only  accept  compensation  under  protest. — and  when  it  was 
turned  into  a  gift  for  the  children.  These  same  men  would  have 
made  as  shrewd  a  bargain  as  possible  and  would  have  haggled  for 
hours  over  centavos  in  a  matter  of  trade,  but  for  a  service  of  couitesy 
money  was  no  compensation  for  their  sense  of  wounded  dignity  in 
accepting  a  gratuity. 

With  reference  to  the  personal  honesty  of  the  Cuban,  no  unqualified 
statement  is  likely  to  be  just.  All  people  possessing  great  love  of 
approbation  and  an  excessive  desire  to  please  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
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insincere  in  social  intercourse.  Extend  the  ethics  of  an  afternoon  tea 
to  all  statements  of  fact  in  business  relations,  and  one  has  an  atmos- 
phere of  reliability  or  the  reverse  about  equivalent  to  that  prevailing 
in  Cuba.  Men  tell  you  things  they  think  you  like  to  hear.  It  appears 
to  strike  a  Cuban  as  something  akin  to  discouilesy  to  bring  a  painful 
fact  to  your  attention,  even  though  a  knowledge  of  it  be  quite  essential 
to  your  business  welfare.  To  save  himself  the  embarrassment  of 
refusing  a  request,  he  will  often  make  a  promise  that  he  can  not  keep, 
and  to  save  you  from  being  disquieted  by  unceiiainty  he  will  give  you 
an  assurance  as  unqualified  that  ought  to  be  decidedly  conditional.  His 
business  statements  are  like  his  currency,  subject  to  a  fluctuating  dis- 
count. As  in  case  of  monej',  this  is  undoubtedly  an  inconvenience  in 
conducting  a  transaction.  But  as  there  is  sound  money  in  Cuba,  so 
are  there  men  to  be  found  whose  word  in  a  matter  of  business  is  as 
good  as  their  bond. 

The  upper  commercial  classes  of  the  island  preserve  a  conservative 
integrity  in  their  dealings  and  in  their  methods  of  conducting  business 
as  high  as  prevails  in  any  country.  There  are  few  failures.  The 
representatives  of  large  American  houses  report  that  their  losses  from 
bad  debts  are  less  in  Cuba  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
than  in  the  United  States.  In  purchasing  at  retail  one  has  to  guard 
against  overcharging.  But  this  is  simply  a  feature  of  a  verj'  ancient 
and  still  very  common  method  of  doing  business.  There  are  no  fixed 
prices,  and  each  individual  sale  is  a  separate  transaction  to  be  settled 
by  independent  agreement,  and  is  not  prejudiced  in  the  least  by  the 
precedent  of  previous  ti-ansactions  of  a  similar  character.  Americans 
with  little  experience  outside  of  their  own  country  frequently  bring 
up  this  practice  as  a  main  argument  to  prove  the  universal  dishonesty 
of  the  Cuban.  But  it  is  like  very  many  other  ingenuous  arguments  of 
the  same  sort — it  is  not  our  way,  ergo  it  is  wrong — that  would  result 
in  making  virtue  a  decidedly  local  thing  in  this  world  if  they  were 
universally  applied. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  while  the  Cuban,  especially  of  the  middle 
or  lower  class,  is  often  lax  about  keeping  his  word,  he  shows  quite  the 
opposite  disposition  with  regard  to  trifles  belonging  to  other  persons. 
The  experience  of  strangers  in  the  island  doubtless  varies  in  this 
respect.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Cuban  has  an  abnormally  high 
regard  for  the  rights  of  property.  There  are  criminals  and  petty 
thieves  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere.  But  here  is  the  result  of  a  single  per- 
sonal experience  covering  nearly  two  years,  and  divided  between  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  where  the  general  moral  standards  may  be  assumed  to 
be  about  the  same.  Though  the  person  in  question  traveled  most  of 
this  time,  stopping  at  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  and  a  guest  in  pri- 
vate families  where  only  native  ser\'ants  were  employed,  though  he 
allowed  small  articles  of  personal  property  to  lie  about  uncared  for 
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with  the  same  freedom  as  in  the  United  States,  and  habitually  left 
satchels  and  other  hand  baggage  unlocked,  during  these  two  years  not 
a  single  article  was  stolen.  In  Cuba  umbrellas  and  unlocked  luggage 
were  frequently  left  unchecked  in  baggage  and  waiting  rooms  at  rail- 
way stations,  in  wharf  warehouses,  and  at  hotel  offices,  and  nothing 
was  ever  lost  in  this  way.  Articles  accidentally  left  behind  in  traveling 
or  when  making  purchases  were  returned  when  opportunity  offered. 
At  no  time  during  the  two  years  was  an  attempt  made  to  pass  incor- 
rect change  or  bad  money.  He  traveled  sometimes  all  night  over 
rough  trails  and  in  the  remotest  part  of  either  island,  with  only  native 
companions,  with  considerable  sums  of  money  upon  his  person  and 
unarmed,  and  was  never  molested. 

Large  contractors  in  Cuba  report  no  unusual  loss  of  tools  through 
the  peculations  of  their  workingmen.  The  owners  of  retail  stores, 
where  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  petty  sales  that  no  record  of  such 
transactions  can  be  kept,  intrust  practically  their  whole  business  to 
their  clerks.  Judging  from  actual  experience  with  the  people  and 
with  their  way  of  doing  business,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a 
fair  degree  of  private  and  commercial  honesty  does  not  prevail..  As 
a  rule  the  Cuban  has  not  a  passion  for  acquisition  for  its  own  sake. 
The  question  of  money  is  an  ever  present  and  insistent  one  with  the 
middle  and  working  classes  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere;  but  when  current 
demands  are  met— and  they  are  not  excessive — the  Cuban  is  usually 
satisfied.  He  is  not  ambitious  to  accumulate.  Men  in  political  life, 
with  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  expensive  ambitions,  and  the  worst 
kind  of  precedents  to  influence  them,  are  said  not  to  be  trustworthy; 
but  Cuba  should  not  be  judged  by  its  politicians.  Considering  only 
the  industrial  classes,  there  is  no  reason  to  reproach  Cuba  with 
a  particularly  low  standard  of  commercial  and  personal  integrity. 
One  will  not  find  there  conditions  equaling  those  in  countries  where 
greater  general  intelligence  and  social  discipline  have  long  prevailed, 
and  where  reasonably  good  government  has  been  habitual;  but  the 
moi^l  standards  of  the  people  in  the  respects  mentioned  are  not  such 
as  to  present  a  serious  bar  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  charges 
made  against  Cuban  workmen  by  Americans  is  that  they  are  indolent. 
Disinclination  to  hard,  physical  labor  is  a  widely  disseminated  peculiar- 
ity of  the  human  race.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is  so  confi- 
dently brought  up  as  a  defect  in  one's  neighbors.  Foreign  immigrants 
in  the  United  States  say  that  the  American  likes  to  do  all  the  bossing 
and  none  of  the  hard  work.  German  and  Swiss  peasants  along  the 
Rhine  consider  the  Frenchman's  great  weakness  his  desire  to  have 
clean  hands  and  fine  clothes,  and  that  the  Italian  is  a  "  lazy  beggar." 
And  the  Italian  borderer  wjll  assure  you  in  return  that  the  Swiss  and 
Germans  "want  to  eat  and  sleep  all  the  time."    Therefore,  in  forming 
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a  judgment  about  the  working  people  in  Cuba,  one  has  to  allow  for 
this  national  equation.  The  climate  of  the  island  does  not  encourage 
long-continued  physical  labor,  apart  from  all  question  of  race.  The 
American,  the  Spaniard,  the  white  native,  and  the  Negro  are  all  sub- 
ject to  this  influence.  But  a  moderate  amount  of  the  rudest  kind  of 
work  can  be  done  by  any  of  these  under  the  right  conditions.  The 
immigrant  from  the  North  brings  with  him  a  fund  of  physical  stamina 
superior  to  that  of  the  native,  which  runs  for  life  and  is  not  bequeathed 
to  his  successors  born  in  the  island.  No  statement  that  can  be  made 
is  less  likely  to  be  controverted  than  the  oft-repeated  one  that  the 
Spaniard  is  superior  to  the  Cuban,  even  of  the  first  generation,  as  a 
laborer.  But  the  climate  which  withdraws  physical  vigor  frequently 
compensates  by  giving  mental  alertness.  The  man  of  the  second  and 
third  generation  in  the  island  is  often  quicker  to  comprehend  any  com- 
plex matter  than  his  Spanish  ancestor.  This  gives  him  a  penchant 
toward  the  professions  or  the  higher  mechanic  arts.  It  is  not  indo- 
lence so  much  as  a  combination  of  qualities  of  temperament  that  turns 
him  away  from  manual  occupations.  He  does  not  lack  industry  in  his 
new  career. 

This  charge  of  indolence  against  Cuban  workmen  is  sometimes  jus- 
tified by  the  slowness  with  which  they  perform  their  tasks.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  expeditious  as  Americans.  But  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
system  of  industrial  administration.  The  Cuban  bricklayer  lays  as 
many  brick  a  day  as  the  Englishman  in  the  same  trade.  Recently,  in 
building  the  new  Westinghouse  electric  plant  at  Manchester,  Ameri- 
can supervision  raised  the  average  number  of  brick  .laid  a  day  by  the 
British  bricklayers  from  less  than  400  to  1,800,  with  a  maximum  of 
2,500  for  the  plainest  work.  This  illustrates  how  large  a  part  organi- 
zation and  supervision  play  in  creating  industrial  efficiency.  Employ- 
ing the  same  men,  the  English  contractor  got  only  about  20  per  cent 
as  much  work  out  of  them  as  did  the  American  superintendents.  In 
Cuba  a  change  to  American  methods  aind  implements,  and  from  oxen 
to  mules  as  draft  animals,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  plowing  from 
$97.50  and  $76.50  a  caballeria  (33^  acres),  in  two  specific  instances,  to 
$39.16  and  $24,  respectively.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  all 
industries  this  factor  of  supervision  and  administration  counts  for  as 
much  in  Cuba  as  it  does  elsewhere.  If  so,  a  large  part  of  the  relative 
inefficiency  of  the  Cuban  must  be  charged  off  to  poor  management  and 
a  wasteful  industrial  system. 

When  regularly  employed  the  Cuban  works  long  hours.  A  chart 
of  the  street-i-ailway  traffic  of  Havana  shows  that  during  the  shorter 
days  of  the  year  the  registered  number  of  passengers  carried  per  hou^ 
in  the  whole  city  is  nearly  one-half  the  maximum  by  6  a.  m.,  and  that 
it  reaches  its  maximum  at  just  6  p.  m.    Considering  only  those  lines 
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running  into  the  city  from  suburbs  occupied  by  the  working  classes, 
the  traffic  before  6  a.  m.  is  nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  the  maximum. 
For  most  of  these  men,  therefore,  twelve  hours,  with  the  noon  rest 
deducted,  is  the  usual  term  of  daily  labor.  On  the  plantations  the 
11-hour  day  is  still  the  rule.  In  riding  through  the  country  at  earliest 
dawn  one  sees  workers  already  in  the  fields.  The  independent  country 
laborer  usual!}'  protracts  his  noontide  rest  until  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over,  and  some  of  the  apparent  idleness  of  Cuba  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hours  of  work  are  divided  by  this  interval  of  repose. 

In  some  trades^the  men  work  slowly  or  short  hours  in  order  to  limit 
production.  Where  payment  is  by  piece  work,  "as  in  the  cigar  fac- 
tories, they  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  But  this  is  usually  during 
the  slack  season,  and  the  motive  is  to  keep  as  many  men  as  possible 
employed. 

One  weakness  of  the  working  people  of  Cuba  may  be  chargea  in 
part  to  indolence,  but  it  is  equally  due  to  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  and  to  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility  as  to  the  future  so  char- 
acteristic of  tropical  nations.  Unless  pressed  by  necessity  the  Cuban 
laborer  takes  frequent  vacations.  This  is  his  form  of  dissipation — his 
way  of  going  on  a  spree.  The  excitement  of  strong  drink  does  not 
appeal  to  him  as  much  as  the  gentler  attractions  of  more  protracted 
recreations.  He  is  often  a  gambler,  he  delights  in  music  and  dances 
and  in  the  little  festivals  of  his  neighborhood,  he  regards  scrupulously 
all  the  observances  of  the  church  that  give  promise  of  sufficient  enter- 
tainment, especially  those  of  a  gala-day  character.  Weddings  and 
christenings  and  funerals  are  important  events  in  his  calendar.  By 
dint' of  a  close  and  constant  study  of  the  situation  he  can  usually  find  a 
valid  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  relaxations  of  leisure  whenever  it 
is  not  absolutel}'  necessary  for  him  to  labor  for  his  support. 

The  Cuban  is  therefore  neither  thrifty  nor  frugal.  As  a  workman 
he  responds  only  to  the  incentive  of  necessity.  The  Spanish  laborer 
in  Cuba  usually  works  with  the  aim  of  accumulating  a  competency,  not 
so  the  Cuban.  The  one  produces  much  and  consumes  little;  the  other 
produces  only  that  he  may  consume.  The  Spanish  laborer  has  few  and 
simple  ideals,  but  they  are  fixed  and  permanent;  the  Cuban  stores 
away  a  new  fancy  in  his  head  every  few  days,  and  forgets  it.  He 
becomes  impassioned  over  a  carnival  mask  or  a  polka-dot  tie;  a  month 
later  it  has  passed  out  of  his  remembrance.  This  is  one  principal 
reason  why  employers  so  greatly  prefer  Spaniards  in  their  service; 
they  are  not  necessarily  more  honest,  more  active,  or  more  intelligent, 
but  they  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  Cubans  are  not  criminally  inclined.  Under  Spanish  rule  there 
were  four  times  as  many  Spaniards  as  native  whites  m  the  prisons  of 
Cuba  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  each  nation 
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in  the  island.  The  Chinese  and  Spaniards  both  showed  a  larger  per- 
centage of  criminals  than  the  native  Cubans  of  either  race.  Among 
the  higher  class  Cubans,  especially  in  the  remoter  towns,  there  are 
many  evidences  of  physical  degeneracy  due  to  close  intermarriage. 
Little  scrawny  men,  with  big,  bonj-  hands  and  almost  no  head  at  all, 
are  characteristic  of  this  class.  But  this  type  is  not  usually  found 
among  the  rural  or  the  laboring  population. 

1I0KAI.S. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  authority,  or  perhaps  without  doing 
injustice,  of  the  private  morals  of  the  Cuban  working  people,  because 
marriage  statistics  have  been  influenced  bv  the  exorbitant  church 
fees  charged  during  Spanish  rule.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
over  15  years  of  age  legally  married  is,  in  the  United  States  55  per 
cent,  in  Porto  Rico  30  per  cent,  and  in  Cuba  25  per  cent.  Only  6  per 
cent  of  the  colored  are  married.  Statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  legally  married  has  decreased  during  the 
last  forty  years.  In  proiK>rtion  to  the  population,  marriage  is  nearly 
twice  as  common  among  the  foreign  as  among  the  native  whites. 
About  132,000,  or  over  8  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  are  living 
together  without  legal  formalities.  Reckoning  this  illegal  relation  as 
a  common-law  marriage,  there  still  remain  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  or  nearly  350,000  people,  who  in  the  United  States 
would  be  married,  but  who  in  Cuba  have  formed  no  permanent  family 
connection,  even  of  the  looser  type.  It  seems  impossible  that  in  a 
tropical  country  these  conditions  can  coexist  with  a  high  standard  of 
private  morals. 

ESTTCATION. 

About  one-third  of  the  population  of  Cuba  can  read  and  write. 
With  the  schools  recently  opened  the  proportion  of  illiterates  will  be 
rapidly  reduced.  The  recent  extension  of  school  advantages,  how- 
ever, means  more  than  a  simple  decrease  in  illiteracy.  It  means  a 
broader  all-round  education  for  the  rising  generations.  It  ought  to 
mean  the  creation  of  higher  ideals  of  life.  It  is  through  the  schools 
principally  that  the  slow  process  of  repairing  the  social  defects  of 
Cuba  must  be  accomplished. 

FXTTXTRE  FIEIiDS  OF  EMFIiOTKEITr. 

The  prospective  industrial  development  of  Cuba  and  the  effect  it 
may  have  on  labor  conditions  are  still  largely  speculative  topics. 
What  is  done  depends  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  new 
government  and  the  intimacy  of  the  future  relations  of  the  island 
with  the  United  States  that  all  present  judgments  must  be  conditioned 
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by  the  unccilainty  of  these  factors.  There  may  be  retrogression 
instead  of  progress,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  There  are  conserva- 
tive elements  at  work  more  powerful  than  exist  in  most  other  Spanish- 
American  countries.  The  investment  and  consequently  the  influence 
of  capital  is  greater.  There  is  a  dominant  European  population  in  the 
commercial  centers.  The  influence  of  the  United  States,  even  though 
direct  intervention  has  ceased,  still  broods  over  the  island.  All  this 
inspires  confidence,  and  confidence  apparently  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
insui-e  the  prompt  development  of  Cuba's  undoubted  resources. 

A  population  of  several  million  could  be  profitably  employed  in 
agriculture  alone.     There  seem  to  be  no  reliable  data,  aside  from 
opinions,  as  to  the  amount  of  land  available  for  sugar  cultivation.     It 
is  probably  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the  arable  land  in  the  island. 
Even  were  only  choice  lands  used,  we  may  suppose  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  entire  area,  or  five  times  the  present  acreage,  may  ultimately  be 
planted  in  cane.     The  tilling  of  these  new  fields  alone  would  employ 
200,000  laborers,  or  necessitate  an  increase  of  1,000,000  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island.    The  tobacco  area  can  not  be  so  readily  extended 
if  Cuba  is  to  maintain  her  present  reputation  for  high-grade  product. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  industry  may  in  time  employ  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  people  it  employs  at  present.     Market  gardening 
and  the  raising  of  food  crops  could  engage  the  population  of  a  good 
sized  State  in  Cuba  without  interfering  with  the  crops  already  men- 
tioned.    As  rapidly  as  the  local  market  extends,  coffee  culture  will 
increase.     Banana  culture  and  fruit  raising  are  industries  of  great 
posaibilities.    The  vine  and  olive  have  never  been  grown  because  the 
Spanish  forbade  this  in  the  interest  of  their  own  producers.     But  a 
single  vine  in  the  Trinidad  valley — "grown  under  a  surplice" — is 
reported  to  produce  several  hundred  pounds  of  raisin  grapes  each  year. 
The  old  grazing  lands  will  be  encroached  upon  by  tilled  fields,  but  in 
the  mountain.s,  some  of  the  coast  country,  and  on  the  poorer  lands  this 
industry  promises  to  thrive  for  many  years  to  come.     All  the  valuable 
timber  will  soon  disappear,  and  it  will  require  some  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  avoid  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests  by 
depletion  of  the  forest  areas,  especially  in  broken  country,  where 
tropical  rains  do  great  damage  to  lands  not  pi'operl}'  protected.    The 
mineral  resources  of  Cuba  appear  to  be  extensive,  but  their  exact  value 
is  not  known  and  they  are  yet  an  uncertain  factor  in  the  future  labor 
market.     Conservative  men  interested  in  the  business  believe  that 
Cuba  will  sometime  have  a  mining  population  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  interests  will  be  sufficiently 
important  to  diversify  the  industry  of  the  island.     Manufactures  will 
probably  make  little  relative  gain  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel  or 
other  economical  source  of  power. 
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mmiaRATioir. 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  thfe  industrial  development  of  Cuba — 
immigration  and  capital.  In  spite  of  its  great  natural  resources,  as 
yet  scarcely  touched,  the  island  does  not  afford  a  broad  and  varied 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital  with  its  present  labor  supply.  Over 
the  vast  eastern  plains  one  can  ride  at  times  from  dawn  to  sunset  with- 
out meeting  a  solitary  wayfarer.  Any  enterprise  that  attempts  to 
exploit  such  country  must  be  large  enough  to  command  labor  at  need 
from  foreign  markets.  The  small  investor  who  goes  into  the  newer 
parts  of  Cuba  without  the  cooperation  of  many  of  his  kind  must  make 
his  own  hands  his  principal  and  final  resource  for  manual  service  in 
any  emergency.  Even  in  the  older  sections  it  is  often  a  problem  of 
difficulty  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  labor.  Many  may  offer  them- 
selves for  employment  who  understand  how  to  manipulate  a  hoe  or  a 
machete,  but  who  are  of  little  use  in  guiding  a  disk  plow  or  running 
a  cultivator.  A  simple  job  of  construction  or  repairs  proves  a  source 
of  several  times  the  annoyance,  delay,  and  expense  that  it  would  in 
the  United  States. 

Innovation  is  difficult  in  Cuba.  After  a  routine  has  once  been 
established  among  working  people  all  runs  smoothly,  but  at  the  first 
change,  espetiially  if  it  be  at  some  critical  emergency,  the  organization 
built  up  with  such  care  goes  entirely  to  pieces.  The  American  man- 
ager, continually  experimenting  and  improving,  finds  it  exception- 
ally difficult  to  deal  with  employees  of  this  character.  He  keeps  them 
constantly  stirred  up,  doesn't  give  their  habits  time  to  crystallize,  and 
is  with  good  reason  dissatisfied  with  his  men  and  the  results  of  their 
services.  They  on  their  side  accomplish  less  than  if  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  old  courses,  because  they  are  confused  and  fail  to  catch  the 
purpose  of  constant  change  and  innovation.  So  one  6ften  finds  the 
large  employer  sighing  not  so  much  for  more  men  as  for  a  different 
kind  of  men.  He  wants  employees  who  can  grasp  new  ideas  and  carry 
them  out.  An  immigration  of  men  of  this  sort  is  needed  in  Cuba, 
even  if  it  be  only  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass  of  native  workmen. 
There  is  reasonable  hope  that  the  Cuban,  who  is  pliable  and  men- 
tally alcit  in  his  way  and  quick  at  imitation,  might  thus  become 
inoculated  with  certain  principles  of  progress  in  his  craft  that  would 
open  his  mind  to  new  methods  and  perhaps  give  him  more  power  of 
individual  initiative. 

Established  industries  employing  large  bodies  of  unskilled  labor, 
such  as  the  mines  and  sugar  plantations  and  the  railway  companies, 
will  continue  to  look  to  Spain  to  supply  their  needs.  This  source  of 
labor,  if  adequate  in  amount,  might  suffice  for  the  capitalistic  exploi- 
tation of  Cuba.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  it  alone  will  supply  all  the 
demands  of  a  well-ordei'ed  commonwealth.     From  this  point  of  view 
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probably  the  chief  objetition  to  the  SjAnish  immigration  coming  into 
the  island  at  present  is  that  it  does  not  consist  to  any  great  degree  of 
permanent  settlei's  or  men  with  families.  When  a  shipload  of  immi- 
g^nts  lands  at  Habana  there  are  visible  none  of  the  domestic  features 
so  characteristic  of  the  hordes  that  pass  through  Ellis  Island.  Women 
are  seldom  seen,  young  children  almost  never.  There  is  no  importa- 
tion of  heirlooms  and  family  belongings.  In  short,  those  who  have 
come  evidently  intend  to  be  only  transient  residents  in  their  new  home. 
They  will  return  to  Spain  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  modest 
sum  from  their  wages.  This  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  single  men,  who 
form  no  permanent  family  ties  in  Cuba,  does  not  tend  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  social  morality.  The  influence  of  these  immigi-ants  also 
goes  rather  to  depress  than  to  raise  the  general  level  of  education. 
There  are  said,  to  be  more  illiterates  among  them  than  among  the 
Cubans.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  objections,  their  presence  adds  to 
the  physical  stamina  and  to  the  solidity  of  character  of  the  people  of 
the  island;  and  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  they  are  almost  indis- 
pensable to  its  future  development. 

Immigration  from  other  sources  is  evidently  needed,  however,  not 
only  to  bring  in  additional  wealth  and  hands,  but  also  to  introduce  new 
brains  and  new  ideas  into  business  management  and  industrial  meth- 
ods. It  is  also  needed  in  order  to  create  higher  standards  of  living 
and  culture  among  the  masses.  The  influence  of  the  American  inter- 
vention has  been  both  beneficent  and  far-reaching  in  this  last  respect. 
A  ferment  of  new  ideas  as  to  ways  of  doing  things  and  ways  of  exist- 
ing has  been  spread  among  the  common  people.  The  visit  of  the 
Cuban  teachers  to  the  United  States  exercised  a  broad  educational 
influence  in  this  direction.  The  oral  teaching  of  the  American,  his 
bitterest  criticisms  and  denunciations,  and  all  the  driving  he  may  do 
as  an  employer  or  a  manager  of  labor,  will  slide  off  a  Cuban  like  water 
off  a  duck's  back.  But  he  will  be  imitated  to  the  letter.  If  an  Amer- 
ican settler  puts  up  a  windmill  or  buys  an  improved  plow,  a  market 
for  those  things  is  at  once  created  in  his  vicinity.  Suspenders  have 
superseded  belts  since  the  American  occupation.  When  American 
ladies  adopted  the  palmleaf  hats  of  the  country  as  a  comfortable  and 
becoming  head  gear,  the  Cuban  ladies  followed  their  example.  Indi- 
rect suggestions  go  much  further  than  specific  hints  with  the  people  of 
.the  i.sland.  Immigj-ation  that  will  bring  with  it  a  large  fund  of 
imported  customs  of  a  sort  intended  to  elevate  the  prevailing  standard 
of  living,  that  will  add  to  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  people,  and 
that  will  increase  their  familiarity  with  modern  inventions,  improve- 
ments, and  processes  is  needed  in  Cuba,  both  for  political  and  social  and 
for  indostrial  reasons.  Settlers  of  this  sort  might  build  up  a  class  of 
small  farmers  and  fruit  raisers  in  the  less  densely  populated  portions 
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of  the  island.  Under  a  stable  government  and  with  liberal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  there  are  inducements  sufficient  to  bring 
the  kind  of  people  wanted  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  A 
few  faDiilie.s  of  this  sort  would  soon  become  a  dominant  influence  in 
their  vicinity.  They  would  need  to  possess  the  true  pioneer  spirit, 
and  would  at  first  suffer  much  from  isolation  and  from  social  rather 
than  physical  hardships.  But  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  offer  a  more  assured  and  rapid  road  to  success  to  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  farmer  than  does  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

Some  thirty  Americans,  mostly  from  Florida,  are  already  success- 
fully engaged  in  market  gardening  and  fruit  raising  in  the. country 
tributary  to  Habana.  A  number  of  colonies  have  also  been  started  by 
land  speculators  at  various  points  near  the  coast.  But  the  investor 
who  intends  to  become  a  resident  of  the  island  should  make  his  own 
purchases,  and  he  can  generally  do  better  by  ac':ting  independently  or 
through  some  locul  agent.  The  most  attractive  country  for  homes  is 
the  portion  along  the  high  interior  ridge  which  forms  the  backbone 
of  Cuba.  Here  there  is  usually  a  limestone  soil,  much  superior  to 
any  of  the  coast  soil  for  general  farming,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
ai'e  rare,  there  is  practically  no  malaria  and  fever,  and  a  bracing 
atmosphere  makes  outdoor  life  and  work  much  more  agreeable  than 
in  the  humid  coast  country.  Such  land,  mostly  cleared  and  in  meadow, 
can  be  bought  for  from  |3  to  $10  silver  ($2.10  to  $7  American)  an  acre 
near  railways  and  other  means  of  communication.  Poor  land  is  expen- 
sive at  any  price  in  Cuba. 

An  American  used  to  outdoor  work  can  cultivate  a  small  farm  with- 
out much  hired  labor,  especially  if  his  land  be  ready  for  the  plow 
when  he  begins.  His  implements  will  vary  with  the  character  of  his 
crops,  but  need  not  be  peculiar  to  the  island  on  account  of  special 
features  of  the  climate  or  soil.  A  team  of  acclimated  mules  and  a 
single  disk  plow  is  an  equipment  he  will  be  sure  to  need.  An  Ameri- 
can (50  years  of  age,  who  had  moved  to  Cuba  from  Colorado  and  had 
resided  in  the  island  three  years,  reported  that  he  found  it  a  task  of 
no  especial  difficulty  to  plow  100  acres  in  a  season  without  hired  labor, 
or  to  keep  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  that  area  fully  cultivated.  His 
crops  were  chiefly  corn,  and  melons  for  export. 

The  completion  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railway  will  open  a  large 
tract  of  sparsely  settled  territory  to  development  the  present  year. 
This  road  extends  from  Nipe  Bay  and  Santiago,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  eastern  end  of  (^uba,  westward  to  Santa  Clara,  passing  for  nearly 
400  miles  through  excellent  agricultural  country.  The  soil  is  prac- 
tically virgin,  though  mostly  cleared  and  in  artificial  pasture.  It  is 
rolling  prarie,  cut  by  many  clear  streams,  as  is  usual  in  a  limestone 
country.  The  land  is  mostly  in  large  grazing  ranges  of  from  10,000 
to  20,000  acres.  Many  of  these  are  being  subdivided  for  sale,  and 
titles  are  being  put  into  shape  to  facilitate  ready  and  secure  transfers. 
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If  this  country  develops  as  rapidly  as  is  anticipated,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  common  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  at 
the  new  town  sites  along  the  line.  Nipe  Bay,  which  has  a  good  harbor, 
is  nearly  a  day's  sailing  nearer  New  York  than  Habana,  and  lies  approxi- 
mateh'  in  a  straight  line  between  New  York  and  the  entrance  of  either 
of  the  proposed  isthmian  canals.  It  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy 
to  see  one  of  the  future  cities  of  Cuba  at  this  point.  The  greatest 
advantage  of  this  section  of  the  island  for  the  American  settler  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  new  and  will  probably  be  dominated  by  modem  and 
progressive  influences. 

The  older  and  more  densely  populated  parts  of  Cuba  oflfer  fewer 
inducements  to  the  American  immigrant.  If  he.  be  a  workingman  he 
must  expect  to  encounter  more  or  less  race  and  national  prejudice. 
With  equal  wages  his  living  expenses  will  be  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover  he  will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  public  and  quasi- 
public  services  and  conveniences  that  he  may  not  pay  for  in  cash  at 
home,  but  which  count  for  much  in  making  bis  existence  and  that  of  his 
family  agreeable,  and  which  alone  make  the  higher  features  of  life  pos- 
sible. Firat  of  these  are  the  public  sc^hools  that  will  be  sacrificed  in 
large  part,  even  though  his  children  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the 
best  that  Cuba  has  to  offer.  He  will  lose  the  benefit  of  libi-aries,  art 
galleries,  churches,  fraternal  organizations,  and  clubs,  which  though 
they  exist  do  not  supply  the  same  place  in  Cuban  as  in  American  life, 
especially  outside  of  Habana.  The  press  and  periodicals  are  more 
expensive  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  he  has  at  home.  He  will 
not  have  the  same  physical  conveniences — abundant  water,  variety  of 
food,  sanitary  dwellings.  He  must  sell  his  labor  in  a  limited  market, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  move  from  place  to  place  with  the  same  con- 
venience and  economy  as  in  the  United  States.  His  children  must 
grow  up  under  moral  surroundings  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  any 
town  or  city  of  the  American  Union.  Should  his  death  or  illness 
leave  them  unprovided  for,  their  position  would  be  immeasurably  worse 
in  Cuba  than  in  their  native  country. 

The  labor  market  of  Cuba  therefore  does  not  compete  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  offer,  and  probably  will  not  offer, 
sufficient  advantages  to  attract  any  large  number  of  American  work- 
ingmen  to  the  island.  During  the  militarj'  government  a  few  build- 
ing mechanics  and  plumbers  went  to  Habana  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  engineering  and  public  works  department.  These  were  mostly 
single  men,  and  they  did  not  go  to  Cuba  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing permanent  residents  of  the  island.  In  the  same  way  a  few  journey- 
men printers  and  pressmen  drifted  over  to  set  up  government  docu- 
ments or  work  on  the  English  newspapers.  Other  special  demands, 
incident  to  the  presence  of  our  officials  in  the  island,  were  supplied 
by  American  workmen.  But  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  extension  of 
this  sphere  of  employment.     Probably  many  of  the  men  now  in  Cuba 
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will  ultimately  return  to  the  United  States.  The  installation  of  the 
new  sewer  system,  while  it  will  drive  American  residents  out  of  Habana, 
may  create  a  demand  for  specially  skilled  workmen  in  certain  capaci- 
ties. As  this  work  is  gradually  completed  along  the  different  streets  a 
small  body  of  qualified  plumbers  may  find  employment  installing  the 
more  modern  forms  of  sanitary  apparatus.  But  the  only  American 
immigration  into  Cuba  for  which  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment at  present  is  that  of  small  farmers  and  agriculturalists,  especially 
into  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  island.  When  such  a  population 
becomes  established  a  demand  for  American  workmen  in  certain  trades 
may  follow,  but  such  a  demand  does  not  exist  to-day. 

CAFACITT  FOB  SELF-OOVEBimENT. 

'  The  capacity  of  the  Cuban  for  self-government  is  still  undeter- 
mined. He  has  not  yet  been  proved  guilty  of  incompetency  in  this 
direction.  It  took  the  United  States  several  years,  though  guided 
through  the  first  steps  of  independent  national  existence  by  one  of  the 
wisest  and  firmest  of  leaders,  to  establish  its  fitness  to  survive.  So 
far  as  the  character  and  intelligence  of  her  people  and  her  natural 
opportunities  are  concerned,  Cuba  has  not  an  equal  prospect  of  suc- 
cess; but  she  has  the  great  advantage  of  the  political  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  century  of  growing  self-government  in  other  countries. 
The  Cubans  are  sometimes  represented  as  a  turbulent  and  lawless 
people.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  They  are  docile, 
gentle,  almost  effeminate.  One  would  quite  expect  their  dissensions 
to  borrow  more  features  from  the  sewing  circle  than  from  the  foriun 
or  the  battlefield.  The  Americans  in  Habana  were  a  source  of 
more  disorder  than  the  native  population.  The  native  born  are,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  most  law-abiding  element  of  the 
island's  people.  Unless  they  belie  their  past  history  and  their  present 
traits  the  Cubans  will  conduct  bloodless  though  exciting  political  cam- 
paigns. If  the  conservative  element  remains  in  power,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Cuba  will  not  have  the  best  government 
of  any  Spanish-Ameiican  country,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Chile  and  Mexico.  But  the  problem  of  administration  will  not  be  so 
complicated  as  it  is  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  no  pressing  foreign  ques- 
tions, reacting  acutely  upon  domestic  politics,  such  as  may  at  any  time 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  Cuba  has  no 
debt  and  consequently  no  elaborate  fiscal  policy  to  maintain,  and  she 
remains  constantly  under  the  supervision  and  tutelage  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  Piatt  amendment. 

TBABE  BJSLATIONS  AND  PBOSPEBITT. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  island  and  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  imper- 
iled by  the  establishing  of  an  independent  government.     How  far  the 
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economic  welfare  of  the  island  will  be  dependent  upon  the  creation  of 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  other  nations  can  not  now  be  determined. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  sugar  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  Cuba's 
prosperity.  Sugar  has  been  as  much  king  in  Cuba  as  cotton  is  king 
in  the  South  or  wheat  in  the  Northwest.  While  the  tobacco  exports 
are  at  times  equally  valuable,  the  receipts  from  this  crop  are  not  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  island,  and  the  ramifications  of  this 
industry  are  not  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  all  other 
business.  But  if  in  the  future  cane  culture  is  to  prove  profitable  only 
when  subject  to  foreign  favor,  the  more  important  this  Industry  becomes 
the  more  will  the  independence  of  any  government  that  exists  in  the 
island  be  compromised.  The"  conditions  of  1902  may  reoccur  at  any 
time.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  sure  between  political  and  economic 
dependence,  and  Cuba  is  not  a  wholly  free  country.  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  outcome.  If  she  does  subordinate  her  political  to  her 
economic  interests,  and  this  seems  to  depend  at  present  on  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  she  will  thrive 
commercially,  but  her  government  will  be  only  nominally  indepen- 
dent. The  very  growth  of  the  industry  she  fosters  will  make  her 
more  and  more  a  satellite  of  the  United  States.  The  stability,  per- 
haps the  very  existence,  of  her  own  government  will  be  settled  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  in  this  close  connection  with  our 
own  country  Cuban  labor  will  undoubtedly  prosper. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  prove  possible  to  produce  sugar 
profitably  without  reciprocity  agreements,  as  it  may  in  time  and  quite 
probably  will  under  the  Brussels  Convention,  Cuba  will  develop  her 
cane  culture,  and  her  government,  exercising  as  it  becomes  established 
more  and  more  independent  powers,  may  find  it  possible  to  foster  other 
industries  with  a  view  to  making  the  nation  more  self-sustaining,  and 
thus  create  a  wider  field  for  employment  and  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

But  should  the  growing  of  c«ne  prove  unprofitable  without  reciproc- 
ity advantages,  and  should  no  treaties  of  this  kind  be  made,  there  will 
doubtless  be  some  years  of  depression  in  the  Cuban  labor  market, 
until  new  industries  can  be  built  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed.  Cuba  would  not  go  into  bankruptc}'  bj'  any  means,  but 
this  would  prove  a  very  severe  strain  upon  the  young  Government. 
Grazing,  fruit  raising,  and  banana  planting  would  probably  be  the 
recourse  of  her  planters.  The  unemployed  peasantry  would  retreat 
to  their  yam  and  plantain  patches,  and  the  general  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  country  would  be  lowered.  But  this  third  outcome  of 
the  present  economic  crisis  in  Cuba  does  not  seem  likely  to  occur. 
With  the  transformation  now  taking  place  in  methods  of  production 
Cuba  can  probably  sell  sugar  at  a  profit.  Her  natural  advantages 
assure  her  economic  future. 
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BY  FBED  C.  CROXTON. 

During  the  last  few  months  perhaps  no  subject  has  been  more 
discussed  by  the  press  and  the  public  than  has  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  fresh  beef.  In  view  of  this  unusual  attention  this  article  has  been 
prepared,  comparing  trade  conditions  for  recent  months  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  twelve  preceding  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  Bulletin  for  March,  1902,  presented 
the  wholesale  prices  of  some  260  commodities  for  the  period  from  1890 
to  1901,  and,  based  on  those  prices,  relative  prices  were  computed  and 
combined,  in  order  to  show  the  course  of  prices  during  that  period. 

In  the  present  article  the  prices  of  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef  are 
shown  for  certain  dates  (the  first  of  January',  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  June)  in  1902,  and  for  corresponding  dates  in  the  twelve 
years,  1890  to  1901.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  live  cattle  and 
of  dressed  beef  is  also  shown  for  each  of  the  above  dates,  both  as  ao 
actual  difference  and  in  the  form  of  a  percentage. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  difference  represents  the  packers* 
margin  of  profit;  the  tables  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  course  of  this  margin  between  the  prices  of  live  cattle  and  of  the 
most  important  product — fresh  beef. 

The  great  packers  of  the  country  in  developing  their  business  have 
been  able  to  utilize  all  the  by-products,  so  that  no  part  is  really  lost 
Developing  this  branch  of  their  business  has  of  course  enabled  them 
to  reduce  to  some  extent  the  margin  l>etween  the  price  of  live  cattle 
and  of  dressed  beef. 

Cattle  on  the  average  yield  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  dressed  beef. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  if  dressed  beef  were  the  only  product,  and  cattle 
were  selling  at  $7. 10  per  100  pounds  (mean  price  of  good  to  extra 
steers  in  Chicago  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1902),  the  price  of  dressed  beef, 
instead  of  being  $10  per  100  pounds  (mean  price  of  good  to  extra 
fresh  beef — Western  sides — in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902)  would 
be  $14.20  per  100  pounds  if  the  steer  dressed  50  per  cent,  or  $11.83  if 
the  steer  dressed  60  per  cent.  To  these  prices,  if  dressed  beef  were 
the  only  product,  must  also  be  added  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover 
the  interest  on  money  invested  by  the  packer,  profit,  labor  cost  of 
slaughtering,  transportation  charges,  etc. 
794 
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In  addition  to  the  tables  showing  prices  of  live  cattle  and  dressed 
beef,  tables  are  presented  showing  for  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  May,  and  June  of  each  year  since  1890  the  receipts 
of  cattle  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis;  the  average 
weight  and  gross  weight  of  cattle  received  at  Chicago  during  the  same 
months;  the  estimated  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value  of  the  corn 
crop  in  the  United  States  each  year  since  1889;  the  price  of  corn  and 
hay  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  from  1890  to  1902;  the  published  freight  i-ates  on  dres.sed 
beef  from  Chicago  to  Boston  during  the  last  thirteen  years;  also  the 
quantity  and  value  of  domestic  exports  of  cattle,  beef  products,  and 
corn  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May, 
1890  to  1902. 

The  information  has  been  secured  from  the  files  of  trade  journals, 
published  reports  of  stock-yard  companies  and  boards  of  trade.  Gov- 
ernment departments,  etc. 

The  Boston  prices  of  fresh  beef  were  taken,  as  the  trade  papers  of 
that  city  were  the  only  available  ones  which  quote  prices  of  Western 
dressed  beef  for  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1902. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  first  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1890  to  1902,  the  mean  price  of  good  to 
extra  steers  in  Chicago,  the  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  fresh  beef 
(Western  sides)  in  Boston,  the  actual  difference  between  these  prices, 
and  this  difference  in  the  form  of  a  percentage: 

MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS  IN  CHICAGO,  AND  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  FRESH 
BEEP  (WESTERN  SIDES)  IN  BOSTON,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES 
ON  THE  18T  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  HAY,  AND  JUNE,  1890  to  1902. 

[QootktSoiu  of  prices  are  from  the  Dally  Trade  Bulletin,  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean,  the  Boston  Herald, 

and  the  Boston  Globe.] 


IM  of  January. 

1st  of  February. 

YeM'. 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  pounds,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  pounds,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

Good  to 

extra 

steers  in 

Chicago. 

Good  to 
extra  fresh 
beef(We8^ 
em  sides) 
in  Boston. 

Actual. 

Per  cent. 

Good  to 

extra 

steers  in 

Chicago. 

Good  to 
extra  fresh 
beef(West 
em  sides) 
in  Boston. 

Actual. 

•2.80 
1.60 
2.671 
2.20 
2.071 
2.85 
3.021 
3.35 

Per  cent. 

VDO 

M.15 
4.65 
5.25 
5.12t 
6.15 
6.25 
4. 40 
4.65 
6.06 
5.16 
6.06 
6.70 
«.12i 

to.  00 
6.87t 
7.87i 
7.75 
7.25 
7.60 
7.25 
7. 87  J 
7.87J 
7.«7i 
8.75 
7.62i 
8.26 

$1.85 
2.22i 
2.62i 
2.621 
2.10 
2.25 
2.85 
3.221 
2.321 
2.721 
2.70 
1.921 
2.121 

44.6 
47.8 
50.0 
61.2 
40.8 
42.9 
64.8 
69.4 
46.0 
62.9 
44.6 
38.8 
34. 7 

•4.20 
4.90 
4.821 
5.30 
4.921 
4.90 
4.221 
4.90 
5.00 
5.521 
6.90 
5.66 
6.60 

•6.50 
6.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.00 
7.75 
7.25 
8.26 

54.8 

um 

82.7 

Jgg2 

65.4 

ism 

41.6 

UM       

42.1 

1895 

68.2 

UK 

71.6 

Ug7 

68.4 

1H8 

8.00  1           3.00 
8.25             2.721 
8.60  1           2.60 
7.75             2.10 

60.0 

UW 

49.3 

uno 

44.1 

iMn 

37.2 

U02. 

8.371 

1.871 

28.8 
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MEAN  PRICE  OF  OOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS  IN  CHICAGO,  AND  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  FRESH 
BEEF  (WESTERN  SIDES)  IN  BOSTON,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES 
ON  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNK,  1880  TO  1902— 
Concluded. 


Ut  of  March. 

1st  of  April. 

Year 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  poands,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  nounos,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

Good  to 

entra 
steers  in 
Chicago. 

Good  to 
extra  fresh 
beef  (West- 
em  sides) 
in  Boston. 

Actual. 

$1,671 
1.921 
2.60 
1.921 
2.121 
2.22) 
2.60 
2.66 
2.271 
3.60 
2.66 
1.95 
2.25 

Per  cent. 

Good  to 

extra 

steers  in 

Chicago. 

$4.46 

Oood  to 
extra  fiesb 
beef(West- 
em  aides) 
in  Boston. 

$6,371 
9.26 
6.75 
7.621 
6.371 
9.60 
7.371 
8.U0 
8.76 
8.U0 
7.75 
7.621 
9.12) 

Actual. 

Percent, 

Iggo 

«4.421 
5.071 
4.66 
5.321 
4.60 
5.271 
4.26 

$6.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.25 
6.621 
7.80 
6.75 
7.621 
7.60 
8.75 
8.00 
7.60 
8.75 

36.6 

$1,921 
3.771 
2.421 
2.26 
2.12) 
3.60 
3.30 
2.971 
8.57) 
2.75 
2.50 
1.97) 
2.50 

43.3 

1891 

37.9 
65.9 
36.2 
47.2 

5.471 
4.321 
5.371 

4.-» 

68.9 

1892 

66.1 

1893 

41.9 

1894 

S0.0 

1896 

42.2             5.90 
58.8  1           4.07t 

6L0 

1896 

81.0 

1897 

4.971 

5.221 

5.25 

5.46 

5.56 

6.50 

63.3 
43.6 
66.7 
46.8 
35.1 
34.6 

5.021 
5.17) 
5.26 
6.25 
5.66 
6.62) 

69.2 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1802 

69.1 
62.4 
47.6 
36.0 
37.7 

iBt  of  May. 

Ist  of  June. 

Year 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  pounds,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  In  price, 

per  100  pounos,  of 

stoers  and  fresh  beef. 

.i^iTin    beef(We8t- 
Chicago.    In  Boston. 

Actual. 

$2.00 
2.621 
2.171 
2.56 
1.921 
3.671 
3.321 
3.20 
3.60 
3.421 
2.40 
2.40 
2.671 

Per  cent. 

44.4 

46.7 
48.9 
47.9 
44.6 
63.0 
82.1 
63.4 
71.8 
«6.9 
44.9 
42.9 
38.2 

Good  to 

extra 

steers  In 

Chicago. 

Good  to 
extra  fresh 
beef  (West- 
ern aides) 
in  Boston. 

Actual. 

Percent. 

1890 

$4.60 ,        $6.60 
6.78  '           8.371 
4.46  1           6.621 
5.32l'           7.87J 

$4,721 
6.70 
4.371 
6.621 
4.171 
5.671 
4.10 
6.021 
4.90 
5.30 
6.371 
6.75 
7.10 

$6,371          $1.66 

34.9 

1891 

8.121 
6.60 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.871 
8.37) 
7.76 
8.62) 
8.00 
7.76 
10.00 

2.421 

2.121 

8.371 

2.82) 

3.42) 

2.77) 

8.36 

2.85 

3.321 

2.621 

2.00 

2.90 

42.5 

1892 

48.6 

1893 

60.0 

1894 

4.321 
5.671 
4.06 
6.05 
4.871 
6.20 
5.36 
5.60 
6.821 

6.25 
9.25 
7.371 
8.25 
8.371 
8.621 
7.75 
8.00 
9.60 

67.7 

1896 

61.4 

1896 

67  7 

1897 

66.7 

1896 

58.2 

1899 

62.7 

1900 

48.8 

1901 

S4.8 

1902 

4a8 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1902,  the  mean  price  per  100  pounds  of  good  to  extra  steers  in 
Chicago  was  $7.10,  against  $5.75  on  the  same  date  in  1901  and  $5.37i  on 
the  same  date  in  1900,  etc.,  the  lowest  price  on  the  1st  of  June  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  being  $4.10  in  1896.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1902, 
the  mean  price  per  100  pounds  of  good  to  extra  fresh  beef  (Western 
sides)  in  Boston  was  $10,  against  $7.75  on  the  same  date  in  1901  and 
$8  on  the  same  date  in  1900,  etc.,  the  lowest  price  on  the  1st  of  June 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  being  $6.37i  in  1890. 
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The  diflference  between  the  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  steers  in 
Chicago  and  the  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  fresh  beef  (Western 
sides)  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902,  was  $2.90  per  100  pounds, 
against  $2  on  the  same  date  in  1901  and  f  2.62^  on  the  same  date  in  1900, 
etc.,  the  lowest  margin  shown  in  this  table  being  $1.65  in  1890,  and  the 
highest  $3.4:2i,  in  1895.  The  margin  of  difference  when  expressed  as 
a  percentage,  was,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902,  40.8,  against  34.8  on  the 
same  date  in  1901,  and  48.8  on  the  same  date  in  1900,  etc.,  the  lowest 
per  cent  on  the  Ist  of  June  during  the  period  1890  to  1902  being  34.8 
in  1901,  and  the  highest  67.7  in  1894  and  1896.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1902,  the  difference  in  price  was  39.2  per  cent,  while  on  the  same  date 
in  1896  the  difference  was  82.1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  first  of  each  month,  January  to 
June,  1902,  the  same  information  as  is  given  in  the  preceding  table. 
This  table  shows  a  gradual  but  decided  advance  during  these  months 
in  the  price  of  both  steers  and  dressed  beef;  the  margin  of  difference 
in  these  prices  shows  a  drop  in  I^'ebruary  to  $1.87i,  or  28.8  per  cent, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  both  the  actual 
difference  and  the  per  cent  of  difference: 

MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS  IN  CHICAGO  AND  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  FRESH 
BEEF  (WESTERN  SIDES)  IN  BOSTON,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES 
ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Montb. 


Mean  prlco  per  100  pounds    Difference  In  price,  per 
on  the  first  of  each        I     100  pounds,  of  steerx 
month.  and  Iresh  beef. 


Good  to  extra 
Bteera  in 
Chicago. 


Good  to  extra' 

fresh  beef    i 

(Western    I 

sides)  in 

Boston.      I 


Actual. 


Per  cent. 


January . 
February 
March... 

April 

IJay 

June  .... 


<6.12i 
6.60 
6.60 
6.621 
6.82i 
7.10 


S8.26 
8.S7i 
8.78 
9.12i 
9.60 

10.00 


t2.12i 
1.874 
2.25 
2.60 
2.67i 
2.90 


84.7 
28.8 
S4.6 
37.7 
89.2 
40.8 


The  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  the  total  receipts  at  the  four  cities  during  each  month,  January  to 
June,  for  the  years  1890  to  1902  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1902,  the  receipts  at  the  four  cities  above 
named  were  462,292,  as  against  473,921  during  the  same  month  in  1901 
and  429,500  during  the  same  montb  in  1900,  etc.  The  lowest  June 
receipts  for  the  last  thirteen  years  were  358,280  in  1895,  and  the  high- 
est 513,737  in  1890.  The  lowest  receipts  for  the  month  of  May  in  the 
last  thirteen  years  were  379,232  in  1902  and  the  highest  541,120  in 
1890. 
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NUMBER  OF  CATTLB  RECEIVED  AT  CHICAGO,  KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA,  AND  ST.  LOllIS 
DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL.  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 
1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  tlie  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City  Stoclc  Yards.  Union  Stock 
Yards  of  Omaha,  and  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean  and  the 
Dally  Trade  Bulletin.] 


January. 

February. 

Year. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

St. 
Louis. 

Total  for 
the  four 
cities. 

Chicago. 

232,796 
223,413 
207,013 
242,576 
214,462 
170,700 
192,497 
180,129 
199,846 
172,966 
198.364 
206,467 
230,329 

Kansas 
aty. 

i 
Omaha,    i^^*-^ 

Total  for 

the  four 

cities. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1S99 

1900 

1901 

1902 

283,386 
274,364 
286,683 
281,244 
2.M.668 
243,  f  71 
237.763 
189,199 
213,987 
191,564 
226,649 
•252,446 
275,180 

107,168 
80,993 
98,585 
111,313 
147,482 
120,709 
123,103 
1,52.412 
148,366 
139,419 
146,044 
154,724 
133,654 

43,985 
60,972 
68,138 
87,614 
64,608 
50,718 
40,193 
48,964 
43,406 
41,749 
57,717 
55.466 
73,908 

36,331 
32,536 
33,245 
63,719 
68,626 
80,354 
73,187 
89,735 
91,339 
62,802 
69.296 
65, 704 
72, 170 

469,866 
488,860 
476,651 
643,890 
686,874 
495,762 
474.246 
480,810 
497,098 
43.5,534 
489.706 
628,329 
654,912 

96,868 
66,484 
76,168 
98,338 
109,596 
91,868 
104,944 
118,242 
121,268 
116,521 
118,504 
136,419 
97,098 

41,427 
47,057 
65,563 
63,027 
50,946 
32,306 
33,308 
47,138 
50,141 
43.564 
49,572 
51,673 
61,406 

28, 9» 
32,088 
29,925 
63,077 
51,248 
69,-261 
68,648 
70,491 
65,301 
63,  ,561 
.58,946 
60,393 
69,661 

398,684 
368,992 
368,669 
467,017 
426,262 
354,134 
389,397 
416,000 
436,055 
396,  .592 
420,466 
443,962 
458,381 

March. 

April. 

Year. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

66,980 
49,923 
61,166 
74,440 
66,396 
40,780 
37,812 
52,917 
65,236 
46,877 
63,538 
63,824 
63,897 

St. 
Louis. 

ToUl  for 
tlie  four 
cities. 

Chicago. 

289,747 
201,668 
245,537 
226,760 
266,620 
160,094 
187,636 
191,996 
170,862 
174,666 
213,734 
282,468 
211,769 

Kansas 
City. 

119,669 
60,716 
81,184 
102,696 
110,558 
96,630 
90,742 
117,368 
101,907 
109,472 
120,626 
126,469 
97,615 

Omaha. 

62,778 
86,946 
61,663 
68,469 
69,473 
33,469 
33,826 
51,811 
63,666 
50,332 
60,927 
61.ST7 
67,497 

St. 
Louis. 

37,656 
33,392 
30,616 
62,868 
36,076 
54,691 
62,006 
68,076 
44,819 
50,996 
41,443 
44,878 
63,893 

Total  for 
the  four 
cities. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

246,502 
242,816 
271,166 
244.519 
223,005 
168,381 
203,043 
209,510 
217,159 
207,311 
208,076 
207,411 
233,660 

99,602 
62,326 
78,444 
97,869 
119,667 
116,802 
106,928 
110,208 
124.698 
128,752 
134,583 
115,285 
103,032 

32,670 
32,380 
40,782 
55,633 
49,349 
53,842 
58,642 
58.250 
61,788 
66,223 
64,173 
48,571 
57,937 

434,754 
387,445 
451.556 
472,461 
458,417 
378, 755 
406,426 
430,885 
468,881 
449,163 
460,370 
4-25. 091 
468,426 

469,880 
331,730 
418.900 
450,493 
472,626 
344,784 
364,207 
419,251 
374,243 
886, 4M 
436,630 
486,172 
440,774 

May. 

June. 

Year. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

St. 
Louis. 

Total  for 

the  four 

ciUes. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 

aty. 

Omaha. 

St. 
Louis. 

Total  for 

theftmr 

cities. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

299,090 
220,683 
264,849 
248,813 
238,413 
187,233 
205,080 
200,468 
210,908 
236,741 
241,309 
263,257 
186,901 

123,293 
68,250 
75,357 
110,979 
100,018 
114,338 
106.642 
126,166 
111,193 
115,055 
140,422 
110, 118 
79,400 

63,054 
81,576 
62,102 
61,4.57 
68,517 
26,783 
87,690 
66,804 
66,184 
68,334 
81,909 
71,991 
50,646 

66,683 
60,683 
40,360 
65,711 
60,144 
77.591 
62,229 
57,939 
41,256 
37,880 
62,672 
66,054 
62,286 

641,120 
381,192 
442,668 
486,960 
467,092 
405,946 
410,391 
440,376 
429,636 
458,010 
616,312 
491,420 
879,232 

284,037 
235,618 
266,717 
246,974 
213,772 
167.859 
208,948 
203,108 
213,361 
205,132 
196,102 
225,433 
204,813 

98,122 
76,027 
75,187 
113,411 
91,866 
97,254 
106,782 
118,215 
98.330 
88.160 
109,477 
122,368 
110,170 

48,991 
34,066 
44,230 
46,317 
65,278 
21,356 
36,170 
68,185 
63,396 
.5.5,486 
64,235 
47,312 
47,487 

82,587 
96,682 
83,986 
79,496 
68,283 
71.811 
87,544 
77.447 
63,126 
42,920 
60,686 
78,808 
99,872 

613,737 
442,393 
469,120 
486,198 
419,189 
388,280 
439,444 
466.966 
428,212 
391,698 
429,600 
473,921 
462,292 

The  receipts  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis  and  the 
total  receipts  at  the  four  cities  during  each  of  the  six  months,  January 
to  June,  1902,  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 
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NltMBER  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  CHICAGO,   KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA.  AND  ST.  LOUIS 
DURING  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Month. 


January . . 
Febniary . 

March 

April 

M*y 

Jnne 


Chicago. 


276,180 
230,329 
23S,li«0 
211,769 
186,901 
204,813 


Kaiuas 
City. 


133,654 
97,093 

108,032 
97,615 
79.400 

110,170 


Omaha.      St.  Louis. 


73,908 
61,408 
63,897 
67,497 
50,646 
47,437 


72,170 
69,  .%1 
57,937 
63,893 
62,285 
99,872 


Total  for 

the  four 

cities. 


554,912 
468,381 
4.58,426 
440,774 
379,232 
462,292 


The  table  following  shows  for  each  month,  January  to  June,  1890  to 
1902,  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago,  and  the  average  weight  and  the 
gross  weight  of  such  cattle  during  each  month. 

In  1902  lighter  cattle  were  shown  for  each  month  considered  than 
for  the  corresponding  month  in  the  other  3'ears  of  the  period,  with 
the  exception  of  June,  1891,  when  the  average  weight  was  less  than 
in  June,  1902.  The  gross  weight  received  in  both  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  exceeded  the  gross  weight  received  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  any  other  year  since  1894,  and  the  gross  weight 
received  in  March,  1902,  was  greater  than  that  received  during  the  same 
month  in  the  other  years  since  1898.  In  April,  1902,  the  average  weight 
was  101  pounds  less  than  in  1901  and  148  less  than  in  1900.  The  gross 
weight  in  April,  1902,  was  199,062,860  pounds  against  262,808,778 
in  1901,  232,542,592  in  1900,  and  187,055,505  in  1899.  In  May,  1902, 
the  average  weight  was  79  pounds  less  than  in  1901,  104  less  than  in 
1900,  and  177  less  than  in  1896.  The  gross  weight  in  May,  1902,  was 
178,864,257  pounds,  or  8.3,509,995  pounds  less  than  in  1901,  and 
77,164,592  less  than  in  1900.  In  June,  1902,  the  average  weight  was 
36  pounds  less  than  in  1901  and  104  less  than  in  1900.  The  gross 
weight  in  June,  1902,  was  27,993,268  pounds  less  than  in  1901  and 
10,929,204  less  than  in  1900. 

NUMBER,  AVERAGE  WEIGHT,  AND  GROSS  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS,  CHICA<JO,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH, 
APRIL.  MAY,  AND  JUNE.  1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  Uoodall's  Weelcly  Farmer  and 
Drovers'  Journal,  the  Dally  Trade  Bulletin,  and  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 
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NUMBER,  AVERAGE  WEIGHT,  AND  GROSS  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH, 
APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1890  TO  1902-<k)ncluded. 


Year. 


1890 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895 
1896 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902 


March. 

Number 

Average 

received. 

weight. 

246,902 

1,142 

242,816 

1,106 

271,165 

1,152 

244,619 

1,066 

223,006 

1,154 

168,381 

1,062 

203,043 

1,172 

209,510 

1,126 

217, 189 

1,111 

207,811 

1,118 

208,076 

1,096 

207,411 

1,081 

233,660 

1,006  ' 

Gross  weight. 


281,. W5, 284 
268,311.680 
31J.;W2,l)80 

267,9t;T..545 
287.«7,T70 

177,  I*;.  «12 

287, »»,  396 

23.i,  «W,260 
241.  2«:i.  1)49 
231,77:i,S98 
22«,W"il.-i96 
221,  211,291 
234,727,800 


April. 


Number 
received. 


welSS"    ;  or™,  weight. 


259,747 
201,668 
246,  .'J37 
226,760 
256,  .'J20 
160,094 
187,635 
191,996 
170,862 
174,666 
213,734 
252,468 
211,769 


1,146  ! 
1,115 
1,113  ' 
1,107 
1,126  i 
1,038 
1,160 
1.080  ; 
1,066  ' 
1,071  ; 
1,088 
1,041 
940  I 


297,670,068 

224,  a^,  an 

273,282.681 
251,023,320 
288,  mi,  520 
166. 177, 572 
216,780,2S0 
207,366,680 
186,645,272 
187,065,506 
232,642,692 
262,808,778 
199,062,860 


Year. 


May. 


Number       Average    o__,_,_._ht 
received.       weight.    jQ™"  weight 


1890 299,090 

1891 220,683 

1892 264,849 

1893 1  248,813 

1894 238,413 

1896 '  187,233 

1896 206,030 

1897 200,468 

1898 210,903 

1899 236,741 

1900 241,309 

1901 !  253,267 

1902 1  186,901 


1,116 
1,0T7 
1,142 
1,014 
1,060 
1,030 
1,134 
1,088 
1,099 
1,050 
1,061 
1,036 
957 


83:1,784,140 
237, 1'w.S,  .Wl 
30.',4.n7,.'«58 
252. 2<jf.,  :(82 
252,717,780 
192, 8  III, '»0 
232,  Wl.lKO 
218,109,184 
23I,7S2,:»7 
24.'<,.i7H,()60 
25r,.(i28,*19 
26J,;i74,i'i2 
17H,8<>4.-257 


June. 

Number 

Average  ! 

received. 

weight.    1 

284,087 

1,067 

236,618 

896 

266,717 

1,088 

246,974 

1,048 

213,772 

1,098 

167,859 

1,011 

208,948 

1,118 

203,108 

1,072 

213,361 

1,091 

205,132 

1,061 

196,102 

1,068 

225,433 

1,000 

204,813 

964 

300,227,109 
211,113,728 
289,100,096 
287,780,752 
234,721,666 
169,706,449 
233,603,864 
217,731,776 
232,776,8.Sl 
215,693,732 
208,368,936 
225.433,000 
197,439,732 


For  each  of  the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1902,  the  number, 
average  weight,  and  gross  weight  of  cattle  received  at  Chicago  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  number  received  during  May  was 
88,279,  or  32.1  per  cent,  less  than  in  January,  the  average  weight  57 
pounds,  or  5.6  per  cent,  less,  and  the  gross  weight  100,168,263  pounds, 
or  35.9  per  cent,  less.  The  number  received  during  June  was  17,912 
more  than  in  May,  the  average  weight  7  pounds  more,  and  the  gross 
weight  18,575,475  pounds  more. 

NUMBER,  AVERAGE  WEIGHT,  AND  GROSS  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  DURING  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Month. 


Janiury . 
Febnmry 
March . . . 
April.... 

May 

June 


The  price  of  cattle  depending  not  only  upon  the  supply  of  cattle  but 
also  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  price  of  feed,  some  tables  are  presented 
relating  to  the  important  item — corn — and  also  to  an  item  of  much  less 
importance — hay. 
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A  drought  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  which  visited  the  Central 
West  in  the  summer  of  1901  not  only  advances  the  price  of  corn,  hay, 
etc.,  but  tends  to  hasten  cattle  and  other  stock  to  market,  many  of 
them  underfed  and  in  poor  condition  for  slaughtering.  Previous  tables 
show  the  great  reduction  in  the  average  weight  of  cattle  received  at 
Chicago  during  1902.  This  low  average  may  be  due  not  alone  to 
underfed  cattle  going  on  the  market  but  also  to  the  marketing  of 
young  cattle  during  the  present  extremely  high  prices. 

The  table  immediately  following  shows  the  estimated  acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  farm  value  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  each 
year  from  1889  to  1901.  The  year  1901  shows  the  largest  acreage, 
the  smallest  yield  with  two  exceptions  (1890  and  1894),  and  the 
greatest  farm  value  during  the  period.  The  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  issuing,  on  May  23,  1902,  his  estimate  of  the 
cereal  crops  for  1901  makes  the  following  note:  "In  the  preparation 
of  this  report  all  proper  weight  has  been  given  to  the  recently 
published  census  report  on  the  crops  of  1899." 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  FARM  VALUE  OF  CORN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1889  TO  1801. 
[From  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Production 
(bushels). 

Farm  value, 
December  1. 

1889 

78,319,661 
71,970,763 
76,204,515 
70,626,668 
72,036.465 
62,  582, 269 
82,075,830 
81,027,166 
80,096,051 
77,721,781 
82,108,587 
83,320,872 
91,349,928 

2,11^.  ^^2, 000 
l,48.i.  .170,000 
2,0»i.  1  J4,000 
1,62^    184,000 
1,611   196,131 
1,21-770,052 
2,151.  138,580 
2,281.^75,165 
1,90-',  .137,933 
1,921,  1M,660 
2,07^.143,933 
2,10:.,  102,516 
1,522,  .519, 891 

(697, 918, 829 

IS90 

754, 433, 451 

1891 

•  886.439,228 
642,146,630 

1892 

IMS 

591  625,627 

UM 

554,719,162 
644,986,634 

18t6 

1896 

1897 

491,006,967 
601  072,962 

1896 

652,023,428 
629  210.110 

1899 

1900 

751,220,034 

1901 

921  666,768 

The  table  following  shows  for  the  1st  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1890  to  1902,  the  mean  price  per  100 
pcunds  of  good  to  extra  steers  in  Chicago,  the  mean  price  per  bushel 
of  No.  2  ca.sh  corn  in  Chicago,  and  the  mean  price  per  ton  of  No.  1 
timothy  hay  in  Chicago.  January,  March,  and  June,  1902,  show 
higher  prices  for  steers,  com,  and  hay  than  the  corresponding  months 
in  the  years  1890  to  1901 ;  February,  1902,  shows  higher  prices  for  cattle 
and  corn,  and  a  higher  price  for  hay,  except  in  1896,  when  the  price 
was  $12.25 — the  same  as  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1902.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  1902,  cattle  were  higher  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  years  1890 
to  1901,  corn  higher  than  in  any  of  those  years  except  1891,  and  hay 
higher  except  in  1891  and  1901.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  cattle  were 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  3'ears,  corn  higher  except 
in  1891,  and  hay  higher  except  in  1891,  when  the  price  was  the  same 
as  in  1902. 
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MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS.  OF  NO.  2  CASH  CORN,  AND  OF  NO.  1  TIMOTHY 
HAY  IN  CHICAGO  ON  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND 
JUNE,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Quotationg  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  frum  the  Daily  Trade  Bullettn 

and  the  Dally  Inter  Ocean.] 


1st  of  January. 


1st  of  Febmary. 


Year. 


f  Mean  price 

per  100 
I    pounds  of 
I     good  to 
I  extra  steers. 


1890 
1891. 
1892 
1893 
18M 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900. 
1901 
1902 


14.15 
4.66 
6.25 
6.12t 
6.15 
5.25 
4.40 
4.65 
5.05 
5.15 
6.05 
6.70 
6.12t 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com. 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


t9.75 
9.87t 
12.75 
10.75 
10.25 
10.75 
U.75 
8.25 
8.25 
7.75 
10.75 
12.60 
13.00 


Mean  price 

per  100 

pounds  of 

good  to 

extra  steers. 


K20 
4.90 
4.821 
6.30 
4.92i 
4.90 
4.22t 
4.90 
6.00 
6.62i 
6.90 
6.65 
6.60 


Mean  price  ^ 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com.    < 

I 


to. 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


•9.50 

9.25 

U.75 

11.26 

9.50 

10.25 

12.26 

8.25 

8.26 

7.75 

11.25 

11.75 

12. 26 


Year. 


Mean  price 
per  100 

pounds  of 

good  to 

extra  steent. 


Ist  of  March. 


Mean  price 

per  bushel 

of  No.  2 

cash  com. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898. 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


*4.42t 
5.07i 
4.65 
5.32i 
4.50 
5.274 
4.25 
4.971 
5.22i 
5.25 
5.45 

6.90 


54j 
411 
40 
841 

«A 

29A 

22j  ' 

29} 

36 

33} 

391 

60 


1st  of  April. 

Mean  price 

"^„"r  ?m^  ^  Mean  price 

Mean  price 

per  ton  of 
No.  1  Um- 

per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 

othy hay. 

extra  steers. 

cash  com. 

othy  hay. 

t8.25 

14.46               I0.29A 

•9.60 

10.00 

6.471 

67J 

14.76 

11.60 

4.321 

11.28 

10.871 

6.371 

89tl 

11.28 

10.00 

4.26 

^' 

10.00 

10.25 

6.90 

9.26 

11.25 

4.071 

281 

U.50 

7.75 

6.021 

•iHi 

8.26 

8.25 

6.171 

W^ 

9.26 

8.25 

6.26 

m 

9.26 

10.75 

6.26 

m 

11.00 

12.25 

5.66 

4»A 

13.50 

12.75 

6.621 

ssT 

12.50 

Year. 


Ist  of  May. 


Ist  of  June. 


"^"rfm™     Mean  price 
po'ifn'dTof       P«„',b-he, 

texlTst^rs.     <^-^rn. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
18»4. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


$4.50 
5.75 
4.45 
.5.321 
4.321 
6.671 
4.05 
6.05 
4.871 
6.20 
6.36 
5.60 
6.821 


«0.32«j 
.67| 
.401 
.411 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


Mean  price 

per  100 

pounds  of 

good  to 

extra  steers. 


.241 
.33) 

!40{ 
.491 
.61H 


tu.oo 

13.50 

11.50 

12.50 

9.60 

10.00 

12.75 

9.50 

9.2.=) 

9.75 

12.00 

12.60 

13.50 


$4,721 
5.70 
4.371 
5.621 
4.171 
5.571 
4.10 
5.021 
4.90 
6.80 
6.371 
5.75 
7.10 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com. 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


$10.28 

12.50 

13.50 

11.00 

9.75 

9.76 

ILSO 

9.00 

9.75 

10.16 

11.00 

12.25 

18.75 


The  table  following  shows  for  the  1st  of  each  month,  January  to 
June,  1902,  the  same  information  as  is  given  in  the  table  immediately 
preceding.  Cattle  show  a  gradual  advance  since  January.  Corn  was 
|0.63|i  per  bushel  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  |0.57i  the  1st  of  February, 
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and  $0.61t';  the  1st  of  June.  Hay  on  the  six  dates  under  consideration 
was  as  low  as  $12.25  per  ton  on  the  1st  of  February  and  as  high  as 
$13.75  on  the  1st  of  June. 

MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS,  OF  NO.  2  CASH  CORN,  AND  OF  NO.  1  TIMOTHY 
HAY  IN  CHICAGO  ON  THE  18T  OF  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Month. 


Jannai7 . 
February 
March... 
ADril.... 

Miiy 

June 


Mean  price  per 

100  pounds 

of  good  to 

extra  steers. 


I6.12J 
6.60 
6.60 
6.621 
«.82i 
7.10 


Mean  price  per  Mean  ^rice  per 
bushel  of  No. 


2  cash  corn. 


ton  of  No.  1 
timothy  hay. 


tl3.00 
12.26 
12.76 
12.50 
13.60 
13.75 


The  published  freight  rates  on  dressed  beef,  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, from  Chicago  to  Boston  during  the  last  thirteen  years  are  shown 
in  the  table  which  follows. 

The  lowest  i-ate,  $0.30  per  100  pounds,  was  in  effect  from  July  3  to 
November  23,  1890;  the  highest  rate,  $0.45  per  loO  pounds,  was  in 
effect  from  May  1, 1889,  to  June  15, 1890,  from  November  24, 1890,  to 
January  31,  1899,  from  January  1,  1900,  to  July  28,  1901,  and  from 
January  1,  1902,  to  March  25,  1902.  The  rate  established  on  March 
26,  190^,  still  remains  in  effect. 

PUBLISHED  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  DRESSED  BEEF,  FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION,  FROM 
CHICAGO  TO  BOSTON,  MAY  1,  1889,  TO  JUNE  30,  1902. 

[Furnished  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.] 


Date  of  change. 

Rate  per  100 
pounds. 

Date  of  change. 

Rate  per  100 
pounds. 

May  1,  1889 

to.  45 
.42 
.89 
.36 
.33 
.30 

November  24  1890 

•0  46 

Jane  16, 1890 

'  February  1, 1899 

.40 

June  20. 1890. 

January'l  1900 

46 

July29  1901 

.40 

June  80. 1890 

Januarv  1  10O2 

46 

Julys,  1890 

Match26  1902 

.40 

The  tables  following  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  domestic  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  cattle,  canned  beef,  fresh  beef,  salted, 
pickled,  and  other  cured  beef,  tallow,  and  corn  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1890  to  1902.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  are  not  included 
after  June  30,  1900.  Exports  from  Hawaii  to  foreign  countries  are 
included  after  June  30,  1900,  and  from  Porto  Rico  to  foreign  countries 
after  July  1,  1901. 

During  May,  1902,  a  less  number  of  cattle  was  exported  than  dur- 
ing the  same  month  of  the  other  years  since  1898,  and  their  value  was 
less  than  the  value  in  May  of  the  other  years  since  1895. 

Canned  beef  shows  heavy  exports  during  the  months  of  the  present 
year,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  total.    The 

8663— No.  41—02 10 
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quantity  of  this  article  exported  during  April,  1902,  wa-s  151.8  per  cent 
greater  and  the  value  160.0  per  cent  greater  than  during  April,  1901. 
In  May,  1902,  the  exports  were  81.2  per  cent  greater  in  quantity  and 
89.8  per  cent  greater  in  value  than  in  May,  1901. 

The  exports  of  fresh  beef  in  April,  1902,  were  31.6  per  cent  less  in 
quantity  and  22.2  per  cent  less  in  value  than  they  were  in  April,  1901. 
In  May,  1902,  the  exports  were  26.0  per  cent  less  in  quantity  and  10.9 
per  cent  less  in  value  than  in  May,  1901. 

The  exports  of  salted,  pickled,  and  other  cured  beef  were  leas  dur- 
ing January,  February,  and  May  and  greater  during  March  and 
April,  1902,  than  they  were  during  the  corresponding  months  in  1901. 

Less  tallow  was  expoi-ted  in  April,  1902,  than  in  the  same  month  of 
any  other  year  since  1895.  The  value  also  was  less  than  in  April  of  any 
other  year  since  1897.  The  quantity  and  value  exported  during  May, 
1902,  were  both  less  than  during  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
twelve  years.  The  quantity  was  63.5  per  cent  less  and  the  value  54.8 
per  cent  less  than  in  May,  1901. 

Corn  shows  a  great  decrease,  the  exports  being  less,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  during  each  of  the  months  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  1902,  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  twelve  years.  April,  1902,  compared  with  April,  1901, 
shows  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  88.6  per  cent  and  in  value  of  84.6  per 
cent.  May,  1902,  compared  with  May,  1901,  shows  a  decrease  in 
quantity  of  95.6  per  cent  and  in  value  of  93.9  per  cent,  or  the  exports 
of  corn  in  May,  1901,  were  22.6  times  as  great  in  quantity  and  16.3 
times  as  great  in  value  as  the  exports  in  May,  1902. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES 
DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAY,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finanre,  Issued  by  the  Burtau  of  Statistics, 

Treasury  Department.] 


January. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

1890.. 

21,342 

tl,  774,497 

1891.. 

27,855 

2,302,082 

1892.. 

32.032 

2,879,681 

1893.. 

24,615 

2,1%,  063 

1894.. 

26,598 

2,498,418 

189S.. 

23,  •i'iS 

2,160,,')26 

1896.. 

35,709 

3,270,701 

1897.. 

3.5,319 

3,275,461 

1898.. 

38,588 

3,297,726 

1899.. 

28,325 

2,091,678 

1900.. 

26,852 

2,054,761 

1901.. 

34,046 

3,01.5,807 

1902.. 

26,330 

2,315,117 

February. 


March. 


Num- 
ber. 

21,252 
27,927 
31,323 
19,660 
27,128 
23,924 
36,532 
31,168 
:18,811 
21,235 
32,600 
32,796 
23,238 


Value. 


n,  738, 642 
2,843,061 
2,850,519 
1,797,441 
2,528,655 
2,059,374 
3.361,892 
2,844,493 
3,287,519 
1,780,311 
2,736,210 
2,968,,'i04 
1,986,094 


Num- 
ber. 


31,000 
32,771 
41,774 
16,141 
35,667 
22,427 
38,599 
34,144 
40,  .571 
37,3(M 
28,635 
33,492 
25,564 


Value. 


t2, 424, 380 
2,748,024 
3,769,464 
1,484.304 
3,353,436 
2,097,132 
3, 574, 783 
3,152,712 
3,507,637 
2,806,237 
2,360,965 
3,001,968 
2,103,566 


April. 


May. 


Num- 
ber. 


42,778 
16,226 
40,749 
15,405 
43,771 
21,111 
36,080 
34,240 
30,807 
32,243 
28,149 
37,842 
23,295 


Value. 


'«3, 614, 790 
l.:«4,123 
3,729,162 
1,397,128 
4,053,675 
1.991,994 
3,284,462 
3, 128, 9.56 
2,772,789 
2,683,668 
2,406,745 
3,220,742 
1,748,665 


Num- 
ber. 


42,266 
21.943 
38,220 
20,04V 
42,996 
22,687 
33,691 
41,030 
29,391 
43,068 
38,258 
44,328 
30,815 


Value. 


«3, 446. 615 
1,873,818 
3,464,461 
1,856,147 
3,989.877 
2,118,368 
3,117.209 
3,776,797 
2,672.944 
3,207,S!a 
2,766,751 
3.597,677 
2,119,149 
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QUANTITY  AND  VAU'K  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPOKTS  OK  CANNED  BEEF  FROM  THE  UNITED 
-STATES  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  Al-RIL,  AND  MAY,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  iwiied  l>y  the  Bureau  of  Statlgtioi, 

Treasury  Department.] 


January. 


Year. 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 


Pounds'.       Value 


.'..  -53.5, 184 
7,121.514 

12,269,960 
6,620.003 
5,  167. 787 
5, 7:iS,  9tH 

in.  COT,  6191 
4,437,3.82 
3,966.382 
3,569.637 
6.a53.2S2] 
3.795,323; 
6,518,887 


JH6, 661 

569,2.50 
1,171,159 
581,61' 
479, 87 
.506,860 
92:).  667 
38.1, 945 
360,931 
322,674 
.596. 519] 
370,220 
638,561 


February. 


Pounds.    Value, 


4,701, 
6,058, 
.5,314, 
4, 797, 
3,395, 
4.914, 
4,.5.'H, 
3,421, 
2,812, 
2,  .5)4, 
4,498, 
3,018, 
4  '" 


S378, 107 
49-1,126 
487, 26: 
4.52, 915 
29-1,101 
415,  9:« 
417,741 
296.  384 
247, 791 
228,893 
447. 4.S' 
299.633 
489,297 


March. 

April. 

May. 

Poiuids. 

Value. 

Pounds.    Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

4,902,038 
6,469,610 
7. 178, 513 
6, -123, 253 
3,1.52,319 
4,690,4.5] 
4.. 586, 741 
2,727,721 
3.3.56,317 
2,  .5.58, 354 
3,474,810 
6,98-1,704 
4,820,867 

^08,694 
.542,000 
6:i3, 351 
.588,155 
282,243 
425,803 
■105,617 
241.722 
.'il3,460 
221,. 595 
311,818 
679,061 
465,284 

6,7.51,772*540,9:17 
7,  .56.8,0s;!   630,291 
4,%2,,S7:{   436,632 
3,.'-)07,4.55   321,215 
3,140,406   2.58,926 
4,.578,6:)6   424,987 
3,021,.>I8   250,980 
3, 192,7:!0   281,811 
2,518,.^V5   212,358 
2,830,896]  2.58,814 
2,058,782    19.8,7:19 
3,822,290   369,30:! 
9,624,513  960,335 

4,4,52,014 

7,887,189 
.5,167,7% 
2,911,234 
3,482,1)76 
4,007,7.58 
3,559,1.5:! 
4,368,79:! 
1,827,815 
2,546,939 
2,482,875 
3,762,06:! 
6,816,385 

»3S8,7.'SS 
698, 174 
449,319 
269,394 
284, 1.58 
378,  72« 
301,348 
382,822 
164,834 
245,  .534 
241,815 
365,347 
693,603 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC   EXPORTS  OF   FRI-MII    BEEF  FROM   THE   UNITED 
STATES  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAY,  1890  TO  1902. 

(CompIIe<l  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Treasury  Department.] 


Year. 


January. 


Pounds.    Value. 


1890 

1891 
1892 
189S 

van 
uas 

UM 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


f: 


448, 
026, 
574, 
735, 
996, 
696, 
(MO, 
392, 
213, 
»I0, 
124, 
971, 


MS 

583 

951 

88811 

046 

T2I 

364 

3.51 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
8322. 
1281, 
074  1, 
70112, 
692|2, 
I 


819, 
030, 
354, 


February. 


Pounds.    Value. 


14,668, 
16,  .IIS, 
1.5.991, 
1ft,  l;i2, 
1.5,703, 
16,08-1, 
18,323. 
24,453, 
22,8.14, 
22.615, 
2.5,416, 
27,286, 
18,866, 


? 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1 

062  1. 
476  1, 
297!  1, 
1181 
.552,2, 
651 
074;i, 


113,790 
2(k5,3.52 
332,  l:!« 
361,892 
:i29, 698 
:t81,885 
17,08' 
8.56,414 


March. 


April. 


Pounds.     Value.     Pounds.     Value. 


15, 134, 

17,  409, 

18,  .577, 
14,769, 
18, 925, 
17.283, 
25, 476, 
■£i,  110, 


9;V.,891;2-2, 128, 
8.^0,769,2),  517, 
291, 1.5:i,2.5, 44.5, 
46.5,823  31,189, 
801,763  23,982, 


827 

8U7 

l.V) 

808 

387 

481 

204 

9-'M;l, 

127*1, 

02' 

28: 

966;2, 

833' 


137, 
406, 
513, 
3:i4, 
.565, 
431, 
037, 
811, 
.S!9, 
081, 
202, 
735, 
27"> 


037;  19, 
2281 1 4, 
412!l7, 
l:!916, 
999'22, 
401;21, 
051  22. 
74;i  25, 
354  25. 
437|33, 
759L'2, 


214,026 
OI0,.5841, 
.507,908,1, 
119,621 1, 
7%,  1341, 
•198,886 
794,6901, 
180,286  1. 
20'.1,.520  1, 
310,2312, 
6.57,495  2. 
277,7112, 
747,2662, 


May. 


Pounds.    Value. 


909,39716, 

-no,  469' 16, 
.591,99524, 
291,:j06:i2, 
14.5. 356  19, 
.524,. SI,'-  15 
843,737  21, 
KS6,  7.51  26, 
8.81,20522, 
090,517  28, 
247,35128, 
998, 204  33 
331,63625, 


9:!9,206il, 
877,6631 
194,7101 
7«),  29411 
825, 1.5.5' 1 
20.5.9.52  1, 
li2i;,  280  1 
007,475  2, 
7.56,3301 
7.54,28712 
687,  %1  ■). 
780,647  3 
008,8132, 


298,:!62 
411,473 
915,  :!69 
141,:!80 
6:«,.591 
-190.965 
9.55. 300 
03<i.080 
993.284 
379,, 801 
489, 208 
009,718 
682,850 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  SALTED,  PICKLED,  AND  OTHER  CURED 
BEEF  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND 
MAY.  1890  TO  1902. 

[Complied  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Treasury  Department.] 


Year. 

j         Janiury. 

February.                  March.          !           April. 

May. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value.     Pounds. 

Value.     Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1S90. 

8,375,551 

443,487 

11,380,349 

,             1 
646,869,11,341,507 

« 

601,0171  9,360,283 

t 
516.780 

8,038,754 

t 

456,047 

1891. 

8,  .536, 806 

.527,030 

8, 3(»,  359 

446,932'  7,972,326,     461,930l  5,119,5-28 

309,053 

4,018.377 

2.3;!,  041 

1892. 

.5,474,644 

314,993 

.5,69.5,96.5 

312,166   6, 242,  .531 

354,812   4,9.56,207 

281,193,  .5,4(i5,.500 

289,983 

1893. 

3,646.065 

205,851 

4,369,270 

284,246   4,013,602 

262,445'  :!,  358,920 

200,7611  4,:iS5,294 

2:!6,686 

1894. 

.5,373,259 

326,766 

4,103.079 

243,786   6, 1.57.  .590 

368,320    6,088,414 

:!.52, 140!  .5,98.5,326 

326,141 

1896. 

6,769,968 

402, 449 

6,411,016 

367,062   .5,4.55,429 

.S13,175i  4,619,190 

270,4471  4,757,725 

2%,  030 

1896. 

6.395.120 

371.  (»2 

6,742,776 

405,966   ft.  948, 1,52 

341,3'28l  5,.894.036 

3:!.5,6:!21  6,911,6% 

381,400 

1897. 

3,739.226 

182,873 

2,578,297 

140.767|  3,729,1201     192, 651 ;  3, 8.51, 869 

189,6311  3,376.290 

176,140 

1898. 

:J,  104. 462 

176,  Ml 

3,471,180 

19.8,2.51    4,548,1.50;     263,868   4,086,8,52 

232,692'  4,424,313 

2(>5,  .525 

1899. 

3,292,760 

197, 123 

2,945,326 

160,.533   3,978,.572!     239,7.57    4,747,:)61 

275, 386i  3, 181),  503 

179,286 

1900. 

3,436,18.) 

205,903 

4,373,122 

270, 6.55 

4,199,'228i     24.5,6,55   4, ,506,797 

269,7.561  5,208,377 

316,558 

19U1. 

3,713.637 

223,741 

3, 700, 094 

217,622 

4,639,.5:!0     251,265    4,353,100 

244,057 

5,309,998 

324,8.37 

1902. 

3,202,840 

200,568 

2,929,3;)9 

184,083 

4,999,609     315,900   4,504,320 

1                 1 

291,  %1 

4,218,207 

300,271 
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QUANTITY  AND  VALUK  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPOKTS  OF  TALLOW  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAY,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Treasury  Department.] 


Year. 

January. 

Febrimry. 

Mart^h. 

April. 

May. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1R90. 10,7.>1,921 

8.i3f.,831 

8,064,88:* 

S400,103 

9.8.T2, 182 

«4«1.474 

7,8^1,027 

$371,741 

10,857,991 

S4S7.172 

1891  .   s.%i.s«; 

105, 775  11, 279,  S?.'. 

,572,821  12,102,184 

.591,122   8,941,8.56 

4-18,  7:i9 

5,511,917 

276,818 

IHVl  .    8,  .tW,  S% 

439. 675;  fi,89<;,  1« 

3:t6,086   8,091,075 

39<;.;i49,  9,M9,162 

466, 797 

7,&23,010 

371,6.51 

1893.    2,434,M-I 

12.'),  193;  1,760.3:51 

97,516   2,423,199 

143,527;  4,3.51.371 

247, 422 

6.756,997 

349, 474 

1894.   ■ijy'.'iMS 

132,289 

1,02.5,016 

.'■>8,.514   2,667,136 

13.5,496   2,277,996 

114,435 

4,445.373 

224,218 

189.^. 

I,.|.'i3,091 

71,338 

1,;J74,128 

67,240!  1,;»8,9% 

66,.S83|      931.019 

47,717 

2,04.5,708 

101,998 

18%  . 

•1.S40..M3 

216,437 

3, 4.>1, 331 

157,  .596   7,579,213 

321,947    .5,(i«8,940     232,867 

6. 791,. 500 

2,5.8. 7-22 

1897. 

S.OTI.sai 

11."),  314 

2.  .51 9,  750 

98,202,  3,656,3.5;< 

VX.im  2,694,168     102,878 

5.391,990 

190, 756 

1898. 

6,033,.5-n 

240,471 

3,460,772 

136.389 

8, 738,  806 

343,51211,6.56,753;     448.26811,268,965 

4.56,490 

1899. 

10,0.'i3,fi22 

397, 612 

8, 108, 260 

319,376 

7, 028,  793 

297,489'  8,292,000;     358,31011,464,366 

6>s,im 

19(10. 

5,  ■.'93, 213 

270,619   6, (Ml. 918 

;521.446 

8,43.5,312 

4.51,010   7,420,629      3M,W7I  7,198,749 

369,049 

1901  . 

6,400,001 

326,700   5,729,827 

293,632 

.5,914,630 

298,680   4,  ,519, 211,     229,4621  3,894,365 

195.668 

190'2. 

2,320,167 

131,045  2,513,673 

156,671 

2,251,712 

138,418  2,057,968     182,556:  1,420,618 

88,476 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  CORN  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAY,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Treasury  Department.] 


Yr. 


January. 


Bushels.    Value, 


1890  8, 

1891  1, 

1892 !14, 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1899  14, 

1900  15, 

1901  19, 

1902  1, 


.501,283 
343, 191 
500,874 
1.59, 947 
701.8.31 
782,419 
667,314 


i 

3,  .594, 
802, 
7, 797, 
1,7W, 
3. 869, 
1,884, 
5,1.51, 


February. 


Bushels.     Value. 


;«9,917  4,902, 


()08,:!81 
,393.  OIC 
332,  .516 
4:W,395 
046,110 


6, 42; 
6,014, 
6,06.3, 
8,  .576, 
721, 


692  3, 
744  5, 
731  2, 
96012, 
196;22, 
414!l8, 
.53414, 
050  15, 
743  16, 
4921  I, 


527 
441 

807, 
613, 
8,84, 
8:i8, 
981 
360, 
.586, 
872 
.375, 
900, 
272, 


210 

065 

972 

.583:1, 

O40;2, 

5:i2,l, 

296  4, 

316  6, 

997,6. 

.533  6, 

:i63'6, 

726;7, 

830 


.513, 
888, 
677, 
896, 
678, 
410, 
,587, 
572, 
615, 
237, 
146, 
661, 
862, 


March. 


Bushels.     Value 


236  9, 
8.Vi25, 
121 118, 
338  16, 
923;14, 
935113, 
058   1, 


877, 
787 
681 
849, 
031, 
390, 
.5.30; 
3.52, 
665, 
018, 
.'),36, 
.501, 
223, 


s 

.589  5, 
.5<!l!l, 
0176, 
,SS91, 
893  3, 
2.'H1, 
8143, 
174  7, 
2156, 
927  6, 
201  6, 
403  6, 
365 


695, 
795, 
017. 
'MM, 
1.50, 
704, 
402, 
518, 
6,51, 
614, 
021, 
31.5, 
827, 


April. 


Bushels.     Value, 


13,898, 
1,5.3,5, 
8,726, 
4,240, 
7,370, 
4,083, 
7, 4.54, 
1.8,987, 
351  23, 166, 
"l.5:si;?,271. 


1.5,7'20, 
10, 172, 
1,159, 


$ 
.5,588, 

i,oa>, 

4,;«1, 
2, 169, 
3,  :w, 
2,088, 
2, 629. 
5,  .591, 
8,372, 
5, 489, 
6,928, 
,5, 022, 
775, 


May. 


Bushels.     Value. 


10,329, 
1,999, 
5,972, 
,5,608, 
3,730, 
4,414, 
8,213, 
11,460, 
4J:<28.147. 
489;16,3ft5, 
612ll8,7a5, 
185!l0,636, 
298       471, 


3,57,668 
493, 431 
140,9;» 
837,  TIX 
689,21.8 
498.014 
012,402 
,54,5,  iik'i 
179,72:5 
.535. 260 
213, 0»< 
287, 6« 
324,291 


The  table  following  shows  for  each  month,  January  to  May,  1902, 
the  same  information  relating  to  domestic  exports  as  is  given  in  the 
tables  immediately  preceding: 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  CATTLE, 
BEEF  PRODUCTS,  AND  CORN,  DURING  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  MAY,  1902. 


Month. 


Cattle. 


Number. 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 
May 


26,330 
23,238 
25,564 
23,295 
30,815 


Value. 


$2,315,117 
1,986,094 
2,103,666 
1,748,565 
2,119,149 


Canned  beef. 


Pounds. 


6,518,887 
4,893,585 
4,820,867 
9,624,643 
6,816,385 


Value. 


(638,661 
489, 297 
466,284 
960,335 


Fresh  beef. 


Pounds. 


21,971,692 
18,866,074 
23,962,833 
22,747,266 
25,008,813 


Value. 


rz.  068, 280 
1.864,763 
2.272,759 
2,331,536 
2,682,890 


Month. 


Salted,  pickled,  and 
other  cured  beel. 


Tallow. 


Corn. 


January . 
February 
March ... 
April .... 
May 


Pounds 


3,202,840 
2,929,3.59 
4,999,609 
4,604,320 
4,218,207 


Value. 


Pounds.         Value. 


«200,568 
184,083 
315,900 
291,961 
300,271 


2,320,167 
2, 543,  .573 
2,251,712 
2,067,958 
1,420,618 


Bushels.         Value. 


1131,045 
156,671 
138,418 
132,666 
88,476 


1,046,110 
1,272,830 
1,223,385 
1,169,783 
471,485 


«711,492 
862,058 
827,148 
775.296 
824, 2»1 
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THE  TKTJE  BEFO&MEBS. 

BT  WILUAM  TAYLOB  THOM,  PH.  D. 

The  "True  Reformers "  constitutes  probably  the  most  remarkable 
Negro  organization  in  the  country.  The  association  has  its  headquar- 
ters Id  Richmond,  Va.,  and  its  history  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

THE  GRAND  FOUNTAIN. 

The  association  was  organized  in  January,  1881,  by  Rev.  William 
Washington  Browne,  an  ex-slave  of  Habersham  County,  Ga.,  as  a 
fraternal  beneficiary  institution  composed  of  male  and  female  mem- 
bers, and  began  with  100  members  and  a  capital  of  $150.  On  Apiil 
4,  1883,  or  over  two  years  later,  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  granted  a  regular  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  joint 
stock  company  to  Browne  and  his  associates  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers."  The  chief 
purpose  of  incorporation  was  "to  provide  what  is  to  be  known  as  an 
endowment  or  mutual  benefit  fund;"  the  capital  stock  was  "to  be  not 
less  than  one~  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  divided  into  shares  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each;"  the  company 
■was  to  hold  real  estate  "  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars;"  the  principal  office  was  "to  be  kept  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,"  and  the  officers  named  in  the  charter  for  the  first  year 
were  Rev.  William  W.  Browne,  Richmond,  Va.,  grand  worthy  mas- 
ter; Miza  Allen,  Petersburg,  Va.,  grand  worthy  mistress;  R.  T. 
Quarles,  Ashland,  Va.,  grand  worthy  vice-master;  S.  W.  Sutton, 
Richmond,  Va.,  grand  worthy  chaplain;  Peter  H.  Woolfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  grand  worthy  secretary;  Robert  1.  Clarke,  Centralia, 
Va.,  grand  worthy  treasurer.  These,  with  six  others,  composed  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  first  year.  Thus  the  True  Reformers 
started  on  their  way  as  a  full-fledged  joint  stock  corporation  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  provide  a  form  of  what  is  known  as  mutual  beneficial 
insurance  for  its  members.  In  1898  the  charter  was  amended  so  that 
s  part  of  section  2  should  read  as  follows:  "The  said  corporation  shall 
issue  certificates  of  membership  to  its  members  and  ^hall  pay  death 
benefits  to  the  heirs,  assigns,  personal  or  legal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  membera;"  and  section  4  as  follows:  "The  real  estate  to  be 
held  shall  not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 

($600,000)  dollars." 
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Up  to  December,  1901,  the  last  report  of  the  organization  shows 
that  it  had  paid  in  death  claims  $606,000  and  in  sick  dues  $1,500,000, 
and  that  the  membership  was  over  50,000,  having  inci-eased  18,000 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  twenty  years  from  a  mem- 
bership of  100  and  a  capital  of  $150  to  a  membership  of  over  50,000, 
with  payments  to  members  aggregating  over  $2,000,000,  and  with 
real  estate  aggregating  $223,500  in  value,  constitutes  an  excellent 
showing. 

But  it  is  not  the  growth  nor  even  the  existence  of  the  Grand  Foun- 
tain of  the  True  Reformers  as  a  mutual  insurance  association,  with  its 
small  army  of  employees,  that  causes  it  to  be  considered  here;  it  is  the 
affiliated  by-products,  to  use  an  industrial  expression,  that  are  of  inter- 
est and  that  may  prove  to  be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  Negro 
race. 

THE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

The  first  by-product  was  naturally  a  depository  for  the  funds  of  the 
Grand  Fountain.  After  about  five  years  of  use  of  other  depositories, 
the  savings  bank  of  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True 
Reformers  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  by  an  act 
passed  on  March  2,  1888,  the  seventh  section  of  which  act  declared 
"the  object  of  this  incorporation  is  to  provide  a  depository  for  the 
grand  and  subordinate  fountains  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reform- 
ers, a  benevolent  institution  incorporated  for  such  purposes  by  the 
circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond." 

The  act  gives  the  bank  a  very  liberal  charter,  the  chief  provisions 
being  as  follows:  The  second  section  provides  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  bank  shall  not  be  less  than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $100,000,  in 
shares  of  $5  each,  the  bank  not  to  begin  business  until  20  per  cent  of 
the  minimum  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in.  The  third  section  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  It  provides  that "  the  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers 
shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  said  bank;  they  stiall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  membei*s;  at  such  first 
meeting,  and  at  every  annual  meeting  thereafter,  directors  shall  be 
elected,  who  may  be  removed  by  the  Grand  Fountain,  United  Oi-der 
of  the  True  Reformers,  in  general  meeting,  but  unless  so  removed 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  elected  and 
qualified."  The  remainder  of  the  section  gives  the  usual  prescriptions 
as  to  meetings,  directors,  and  by-laws.  The  fourth  section  prest^ribes 
the  appointment  by  the  board  of  directoi"s  of  officers  and  agents  of  the 
bank.  The  fifth  section  authorizes  the  bank  to  acquire  real  estate  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  and  also  such  real  estate  as  may  come 
to  it  by  conveyance  or  l>y  foreclosure  of  mortgage  in  payment  of  debt 
due.  The  sixth  .section  provides  that  the  "bank  may  receive  money 
on  deposit  and  grant  certificates  therefor,  and  may  levy,  sell,  and 
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negotiate  coin,  bank  notes,  foreign  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange, 
and  negotiable  notes  payable  in  and  out  of  this  State.  It  may  loan 
money  on  personal  and  real  security,  and  receive  intei;est  in  advance; 
may  guarantee  the  payment  of  notes,  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt;  and  may  receive  for  safe-keeping  gold  and  sil- 
ver plate,  diamonds,  jewelry,  and  other  valuables,  and  charge  reasona- 
ble compensation  therefor;  the  money  received  on  deposit  by  said 
bank,  and  other  funds  of  the  same,  may  be  invested  in  or  loaned  on 
real  security. or  be  used  in  purchasing  or  discounting  bonds,  bills, 
notes,  or  other  papere." 

This  broad-based  financial  instrument  of  the  Grand  Fountain  began 
operations  April  3, 1889,  in  a  small  room  of  the  residence  of  the  presi- 
dent. On  that  date  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  capitil,  or  !H,000,  had 
been  paid,  and  the  deposits  for  the  opening  day  amounted  to  $1,268.69. 
The  amount  of  business  done  for  the  first  year,  according  to  the  official 
guide  book  of  the  organization,  was  $15,282;  and  the  second  year  the 
business  amounted  to  $104,284.  The  total  business  of  the  bank  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  December  31,  1899,  is  given  bj'  the  guide  book  as 
$5,582,990,  and  the  total  business  reported  up  to  the  time  of  this  inves- 
tigation (December,  1901)  was  $7,426,450.92.  There  are  more  than 
10,000  depositors.  The  stock  of  the  bank,  says  the  guide  book,  is  sold 
to  the  members  of  the  oi-ganization,  and  pays  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  dollar.  The  bank  pays  4  per  cent  on  time  deposits.  In 
1893,  'according  to  the  same  authority,  this  was  the  only  bank  in  Rich- 
mond which  continued  to  pay  currency  to  its  depositors  during  the 
financial  stringency,  while  the  other  banks  were  using  scrip — a  remark- 
able record. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  1882  the  real  estate  department  of  the  Grand  Fountain  was  estab- 
lished. This  department  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  having  offices 
and  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  organization, 
and  to  furnish  halls  for  the  subordinate  fountains.  The  (rrand  Foun- 
tain now  occupies  a  large  four-storj'  building,  604  to  608  North  Second 
street,  Richmond,Va.,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  various  offices 
of  the  Grand  Fountain,  a  large  hall,  the  banking  room,  and  the  print- 
ing office.  The  real  estate  department  furnishes  a  channel  for  invest- 
ment for  the  bank,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  department  are 
used  to  pay  dividends  to  stockholders  of  tHe  bank,  dividends  from 
which  source  up  to  January  1,  1900,  had  amounted  to  over  $55,000. 
At  the  same  date  the  organization  owned  15  halls,  3  farms,  2  dwellings, 
1  hotel,  and  held  14  halls  by  lease.  During  1900  and  1901  the  amount 
of  property  owned  by  the  organization  increased  greatly,  the  total,  as 
already  given,  aggregating  $223,500;  and  important  purchases  of  valu- 
able property  in  two  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Central  West  were  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  this  investigation  to  be  in  contemplation  or  in 
process  of  realization. 
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THE  REFORMER. 

In  1892,  also,  The  Reformer;  described  as  "the  headlight  of  the 
organization,  *  *  *  an  industrial,  agricultural,  and  financial  paper, 
*  *  *  an  economic  journal  in  the  interest  of  the  Negro  race,"  was 
founded,  and  it  began  publication  in  January,  1893,  fii'st  as  a  bimonthly, 
then,  after  some  months,  a.s  a  weekly.  It  had  a  circulation  in  1900  of 
over  8,000,  and  a  job  printing  department  is  attached  to  its  office. 

OLD  FOLKS'  HOMES. 

In  1893  the  Grand  Fountain  decided  to  begin  the  collection  of  money 
"for  the  erection  of  Old  Folks'  Homes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
people  of  the  entire  race  regardless  of  society  or  denomination."  In 
1897  a  farm  of  634i  acres,  known  as  the  Westham  farm  and  the  site 
of  the  historic  Westham  iron  furnace  within  6  miles  of  Richmond,  in 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $14,400,  for  the  location 
of  the  first  Old  Folks'  Home.  There  is  a  large  dwelling  bouse,  with 
the  usual  outhouses,  on  this  farm;  and  it  is  fuilber  designed  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  inmates  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  shall  have 
been  collected  for  the  pui-posc. 

In  August,  1898,  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond  granted 
a  charter  of  incoiporation  containing  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  said  association  is  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Folks'  Homes  of  the  Grand  Fountain,  UnitedOrderof  True  Reformers. 

2.  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  association  shall  be  nominally  $5,000, 
and  divided  mto  shares  of  $5  each. 

3.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  establish  self-sustaining  insti- 
tutions where  the  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent  members  of  the  colored 
race  may  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  home,  gratuitously  or  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  association. 

4.  For  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  to  take  and  hold  all  real  estate 
not  exceeding  $200,000  in  value  and  personal  property  that  may  be 
purchased,  given,  granted,  bequeathed,  and  devised  to  it,  and  to 
change  investments,  to  exchange  or  sell  real  estate,  and  to  deal  with 
said  property  as  may  seem  judicious. 

5.  The  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  Grand  Fountain,  United 
Order  of  True  Reformers,  at  its  annual  meetings,  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  said  association,  with  power  to  make  such 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  to  select  such  officers  and  com- 
mittees as  will  be  necessary  to  the  correct  management  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

6.  The  principal  office  of  the  association  shall  be  in  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

In  1898  a  surveyor  was  employed  and  a  settlement  to  be  known  as 
Brownsville  was  laid  off  in  lots  of  one-half  acre  each,  on  the  part  of 
the  Westham  farm  adjoining  Westham  Station,  Henrico  County,  Va. 
The  tots  front  on  a  broad  street,  and  are  for  sale  at  $50  each,  on  terms 
of  easy  payment. 
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Up  to  December,  1901,  the  most  important  progress  made  in  this 
scheme  of  a  home  for  the  aged  was  that  the  Old  Folks'  Home  as  a 
corporation  had  gotten  together  enough  money  to  repay  the  purchase 
money  advanced  by  the  Grand  Fountain,  and  therefore  to  own  its 
property  free  of  obligation.  The  farm  was  being  improved  grad- 
ually; fruit  trees  had  been  planted;  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  dairy  farm  to  sell  milk  in  Rich- 
mond. The  home  as  such  was  not  open  to  inmates;  the  additional 
buildings  had  not  been  put  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  different 
States,  as  is  the  hoped-for  realization  of  the  scheme;  and  the  lots  in 
the  proposed  Brownsville  had  not  been  sold  nor  offered  for  sale  in  any 
active  way.  The  management  seemed  to  be  making  haste  with  con- 
servative slowness,  and,  while  by  no  means  idle,  was  waiting  wisely 
for  a  sufficient  contribution  of  funds  by  the  charitable  public.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  farm  is  in  woods,  and,  with  proper  handling, 
it  can  be  made  the  source  of  perennial  revenue  at  a  very  small  outlay, 
as  Richmond  will  absorb  all  the  wood  that  the  farm  can  supply. 

The  Old  Folks'  Home  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  the  ward  of  the 
organization,  to  be  fostered,  and  not  as  an  institution  intended  to 
strengthen  it  financially. 

THE  REFORMERS'  MERCANTILE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  September,  1899,  the  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Fountain 
decided  to  apply  for  a  charter  of  an  importance  to  it  second  only  to 
the  bank  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  eleven  years  before.  On 
December  15,  1899,  the  circuit  court  of  Richmond  granted  a  charter 
incorporating  the  Reformers'  Mercantile  and  Industrial  A.ssociatioD, 
and  containing  the  following  provisions: 

I.  The  corporate  name  of  the  association  shall  be  The  Reformers' 
Mercantile  and  Industrial  Association. 

II.  The  purposes  for  which  this  association  is  formed  are,  first,  to 
manufacture,  buy,  and  sell,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  both,  groceries, 
goods,  wares,  implements,  supplies,  and  articles  of  merchandise  of 
any  and  every  description,  manufactured  or  grown,  in  this  State  or 
any  other  States  or  country,  on  its  own  account,  and  also  for  others 
on  commission  or  otherwise;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  ware- 
houses and  stores  at  such  places  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  b(mrd 
of  directors;  second,  to  build  and  erect  a  hotel  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  to  lease  out  said  hotel  so  erected,  or  to  conduct  and  carry 
on  the  hotel  business  therein,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  association;  third,  to  conduct  and  carry  on  newspa- 
per, book,  and  job  printing  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  do  gener- 
ally all  the  things  toat  pertain  to  a  printing  establishment;  fourth,  to 
buy  and  sell  and  improve  land  in  the  State  of  Virginia  or  elsewhere 
with  the  right  to  lay  off  the  same  into  lots,  streets,  and  alleys,  to 
improve  said  lands  by  erecting  buildings  thereon,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  same  as  shall  seem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  association,  and 
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shall  have  authority  to  dispose  of  any  real  or  personal  estate,  or  to 
mortgage  or  otherwise  encumber  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  its  board  of  directors  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  may  on  any  real  propei-ty  acquired  erect  and  tnaintain  any 
structure  and  machinery  needrul  for  the  manufacturing  of  any  kind 
of  wood,  metals,  wool,  cotton,  and  other  materials,  and  may  operate, 
lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same;  and  said  company  is 
authorized  to  borrow  money  when  necessar}'  for  the  better  conduct  of 
its  business  and  to  secure  the  same  when  so  ordered  by  the  board 
of  directors;  sixth,  to  conduct  a  building  and  loan  business  and  loan 
associations. 

III.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  shall  not  be  less  than 
$100,000. 

IV.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  f  100  each,  pay- 
able in  such  installments  as  the  board  of  directors  may  direct. 

V.  The  real  estate  to  be  held  shall  not  exceed  3,000  acres  of  land  in 
any  county  of  this  State,  or  of  any  other  State  or  country. 

VI.  The  principal  oflBce  of  the  company  shall  Ijc,  and  its  chief  busi- 
ness shall  be  carried  on,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but  it  is  author- 
ized to  engage  in  mercantile,  hotel,  building  and  loan,  printing,  and 
may  transact  any  other  business  authorized  by  this  charter  anywhere  in 
this  or  other  States  or  countries  as  its  interest  may  demand,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  directoi"s. 

VII.  The  chief  business  to  be  transacted  will  be  such  as  Ls  nece.ssary 
for  the  purposes  herein  set  out  in  this  charter. 

VIII.  The  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the 
United  Order  of  True  Reformers,  at  every  annual  meeting,  shall  con- 
stitute the  board  of  directors  of  said  company. 

Under  this  charter  the  association  began  business  by  opening  a 
grocery  and  general  merchandise  store  in  Richmond  in  April,  1900;  a 
second  store  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  March,  1901;  a  third  and  fourth 
in  Manchester  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  June,  1901;  and  a  fifth  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  in  December,  1901.  These  stores  were  reported  as 
doing  a  combined  business  of  $75,000  a  year,  and  the  association  as 
being  rated  as  "O.  K."  by  the  mercantile  agencies. 

The  business  methods  of  the  stores,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  are 
sound.  Supplies,  deliverable  as  needed,  are  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  cash,  and  are  sold  at  a  fair  retail  profit,  likewise  for  cash;  and 
the  managers  of  the  stores  make  weekly  reports  and  daily  (or  weekly) 
remittances.  This  cash  system  prevents  the  overaccumulation  of 
supplies  and  loading  up  the  books  with  bad  debts;  and  the  system  of 
frequent  reports  prevents  the  risk  of  large  loss  through  dishonest 
employees. 

The  present  poiicy  of  this  department  of  the  Grand  Fountain  is  to 
extend  the  mercantile  business  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  buy, 
where  the  success  of  the  stores  seems  to  justify  it,  lots  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  stores,  for  halls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses of  the  general  oi'ganization.  Such  buildings  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay  for  themselves.  But  the  charter  looks  far  beyond 
mere  merchandising.     It  authorizes  the  association  to  manufacture  as 
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well  as  to  buy  and  sell;  and  it  provides  that  land  may  be  acquired,  in 
Virginia  or  elsewhere,  and  may  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  form  the 
sites  of  maoufacturing  towns  around  shops  and  factories  adapted  to 
manufacturing  the  products  of  the  forests  or  of  the  mine,  or  to  con- 
verting the  products  of  the  sheep  ranch  or  of  the  cottoa  field  into 
textile  fabrics.  With  this  in  view,  the  Mercantile  Association  is 
authorized  to  organize  building  and  loan  associations  in  Virginia  or 
elsewhere. 

If  the  Mercantile  Association  continues  to  be  managed  with  what 
appears  to  be  its  present  conservatism,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  these  aims  should  not  be  realized  in  so  fat  as  they  may  show 
diemselves  to  be  profitable  and  desirable. 

HOTEL  REFORMER. 

The  Hotel  Reformer  at  No.  900  North  Sixth  street,  Richmond,  Va., 
has  grown  gradually  under  good  executive  management  until  now, 
by  additions  to  the  original  building,  it  contains  some  fifty  plain  but 
neatly  appointed  living  rooms,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ofiSce  force  of  the  Grand  Fountain  find  their  homes. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

On  March  21,  1901,  the  charter  of  the  organization  was  again 
amended  and  enlarged  by  the  circuit  court  of  Richmond,  as  follows: 
'  It  is  ordered  that  the  amended  charter  be  altered  and  amended  from 
the  beginning  to  and  including  section  4  of  the  original  charter  so  as 
to  read  instead  of  "The  undersigned  and  their  associates  desiring  to 
form,"  etc.,  as  follows:  "The  undersigned  and  their  associates  are 
hereb3'-  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers,  here- 
inafter called  '  association,'  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  land,  being  specially  authorized  and  provided  for  in  the  acts  of 
the  regular  session  of  1897-98  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  for  the  following  purposes  and  objects,  to  wit: 

"  1.  (a)  To  unite  fraternally  all  colored  persons  of  sound  bodily  health 
and  good  moral  character  and  who  are  entitled  to  membership  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  association,  who  are  socially  and  other- 
wise acceptable  to  each  other;  (b)  and  to  give  all  moral  and  material 
aid  in  its  power  to  its  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them;  (c)  to 
educrate  its  members,  socially  and  morally  and  intellectually;  (d)  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  reliet  of  the  sick  and  distressed  members,  or 
for  such  other  purposes  as  the  association  may  determine;  (<?)  to  estab- 
lish a  benefit  fund,  from  which,  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  association  who  has  complied  with  all  its  lawful 
requirements,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  shall  be  ^aid  to  the  family 
hetrs,  blood  relatives,  affianced  husband,  affianced  wife,  or  to  a  person 
dependent  upon  said  member,  as  the  member  may  direct;  (./")  to  secure 
for  its  members  such  other  advantages  as  are  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nated by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  association. 
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"2.  To  purchase  and  hold,  or  receive  by  gift,  real  and  personal 
property  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  corporate  business,  and 
also  to  purchase  real  estate,  where  necessary,  in  the  payment  of  any 
debt  due  the  corporation,  and  to  sell  realty  tor  the  benefit  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  real  property  not  to  exceed 
$500,000.    , 

"3.  The  private  property  of  the  members  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  debts  due  by  the  corporation. 

"  4.  The  said  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers 
shall  have  power  to  make  its  own  constitution,  by-laws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  the  general  laws  for  the  government  of  all  its 
branches,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  same,  provided  the  same  shall 
not  conflict  with  the  Jaws  of  this  State  nor  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  said  association  shall  have  power  to  organize,  continue, 
and  establish  subordinate  fountains  of  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the 
United  Order  of  True  ReformerSj  throughout  the  State,  also  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries,  and  they  may  have 
and  enjoy  such  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  may  be  conferred 
upon  them  b^  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  enacted  by  the 
said  association." 

Also  the  words  "The  conformation  of  a  joint  stock  company,"  in 
the  court's  order  grantinp;  the  original  charter,  be  stricken  out  and 
the  words  "The  formation  of  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association" 
inserted. 

This  amended  charter,  as  compared  with  the  original  charter,  it  will 
be  observed,  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Fountain  very  consid- 
erably in  several  particulars,  besides  the  very  important  one  of 
increasing  the  real  estate  to  be  held  from  $25,000  to  $500,000. 

The  control  of  the  whole  affiliated  association,  it  is  seen,  is  in  the  ' 
Grand  Fountain,  which  is  the  legislative  body  and  meets  annually. 

Up  to  1898  the  development  of  the  True  Reformers  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  initiative  and  under  the  guiding  impulse  of  Rev. 
William  W.  Browne,  described  in  the  Guide  Book  as  "  the  leading 
financier  and  organizer  of  the  Negro  race."  Since  1898  the  official 
leader  has  been  Rev.  W.  L.  Taylor,  born  a  slave  in  Caroline  County, 
Va.,  but  freed  by  the  result  of  the  civil  war  while  yet  a  child. 

The  organization  is  managed  and  controlled  exclusively  by  Negroes; 
but  the  investigator  did  not  observe  a  single  oneTof  the  administrative 
and  executive  t)fficers  who  was  not  of  mixed  blood.  The  management 
of  the  organization  seems  to  have  shown  and  to  be  showing  both  ability 
to  plan  outlines  and  shrewdness  in  the  grasp  of  details  of  adminbtra- 
tion  and  execution. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  the  "True  Reformers."  The  purpose 
of  this  report  is  simply  to  make  a  record,  neither  to  praise  nor  to 
blame,  nor  yet  to  prophesy.  The  capabilities  of  the  organization  can 
be  read  at  a  glance;  the  permanent  value  of  its  achievements  time 
alone  will  show. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  BvreoM  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1901.     Harry  E.  Back,  Commisaioner. 
:  443  pp. 

This  report  includes  the  following  subjects:  Manual  training  in  the 
public  schools,  22  pages;  new  construction,  19  pages;  articles  manu- 
factured, 81  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  35  pages;  free  public  employ- 
ment bureaus,  48  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  121  pages;  labor 
organizations,  21  pages;  labor  laws,  55  pages. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. — ^This  chapter  pre- 
sents a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  mention  of  the  manual 
training  work  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Protectory,  a  reformatory  institution  for  boys,  located  at 
Van  Nest,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Construction. — ^This  section  gives  a  list  of  buildings  or 
additions  erected  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1901,  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Location,  material,  cost,  the  class  of  work 
for  which  intended,  and  the  number  of  employees  provided  for  are 
given  in  each  instance.  Eighty-seven  concerns  erected  92  additions 
and  new  factories  in  36  towns  of  the  State,  at  a  total  reported  cost  of 
$2,121,741.  The  additional  number  of  employees  thus  provided  for 
was  2,254. 

Articles  Manufactured. — This  is  a  series  of  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged lists  showing,  by  towns,  the  numerous  articles  manufactured 
in  the  State. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. —Under  this  heading  are  given  brief 
accounts  of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  State  for  ten  months  ending 
October  30,  1901,  and  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  date,  class  of 
labor,  name  of  employer,  location,  number  of  employees  involved, 
duration,  causes,  and  results  of  93  strikes  and  3  lockouts.  Of  the 
strikes,  41  were  reported  as  successful,  10  partially  successful,  10 
amicably  adjusted,  and  32  unsuccessful.  In  the  contentions  giving 
rise  to  the  lockouts,  the  employees  were  successful  in  one  instance  and 
partially  successful  in  another,  while  the  third  difficulty  was  reported 
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a.s  amicably  adjusted.  The  number  of  employees  involved  in  these 
difficulties  was  11,250,  with  a  reported  loss  of  time  of  250,168  days, 
and  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  $375,252. 

Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus. — Under  the  law  of  May  29, 
1901,  five  free  public  employment  bureaus  were  opened  on  July  1 
following,  at  as  many  different  points.  The  report  here  given  covers 
the  first  five  months  of  their  operations.  Full  details  are  given,  show- 
ing by  sex  the  number  and  kind  of  positions  sought  for  and  secured, 
and  the  class  of  help  applied  for,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
obstacles  met  and  the  various  conditions  affecting  this  mode  of  public 
service. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  results  for  the  period 
covered: 

SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBUC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  JULY  1  TO 

NOVEMBER  SO,  1901. 


Location. 

Appllratlona  for 
situations. 

1    Males.     Females. 

Applications  for 
help. 

Positions 

Males. 

166 

690 

147 

81 

no 

1 
secured.  | 

Females. 

Percent  of  pooiUoDs 
secured  of  appil- 
cationa  for  dtua- 
tions. 

Males.  If< 

males. 

831 
1,064 
778 
149 
411 

Males.   '  Females. 

New  Haven 

HarUord 

Bridgeport 

Norwicli 

Waterbury 

666 
..,        1,086 
..1           406 

321 

..'           341 

487 
1,211 
742 
18.1 
847 

188 
644  ^ 

263  1 
61 

81  1 

224  1 

1,088 

494  1 

86' 

216  1 

23.3  '           fil.3 
54.3  1            KV.7 
36.2  1            66.6 

25.2  46.5 

32.3  62.2 

Total 

..1        2,820 

1 

2,922 

1,187  1 

2,783 

1,083 

2,058  1 

88.4  1             70.4 

Of  the  females  securing  situations,  all  but  about  120  were  engaged 
for  some  form  of  domestic  service.  A  wide  mnge  of  occupations  is 
shown  in  the  returns  for  males,  a  considerable  number  taking  places 
as  skilled  workmen.  The  largest  single  class  of  males  aided  by  the 
offices  was  farm  laborers,  343  of  whom  were  placed.  Laborers  and 
shopmen  come  next  in  order,  the  numbers  for  these  being  158  and  66, 
respectively. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  section  consists  chiefly  of 
three  tables,  showing  by  industries  the  number  of  employees,  number 
of  days  in  opemtion,  the  total  wages  paid,  the  average  annual  and 
daily  earnings,  the  value  of  products,  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  of 
value  of  products,  and  the  percentage  of  other  expenses  and  profits. 
These  items  are  reported  for  the  years  1900  and  1901,  and,  except  for 
the  last  two  items,  there  is  given  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
for  the  latter  year.     Summaries  and  analytical  text  are  also  given. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  more  important  data: 

STATISTICS  OK  MANUKACTUKES  FOR  THE  YKAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30, 1901. 


Induatriim. 


Branand  bnm  goods 

Carriages  and  carriage  parts 

Coiseu 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  mills 

Cutlery  and  tools 

tieneral  hardware 

Halnand  raps 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

I  run  and  iron  foundries 

Leather  goods 

Machineshops 

If  osical  Instmments  and  partx. . 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Robber  goods 

Shoes 

811k  goods 

SUverand  plated  ware 

Wlro  and  wire  goods 

Wood  worliing 

Woolens  and  woolen  mills 

Mteellaneous 


Total . 


EsUb- 
lish- 

Average 

ments 

persons 

report- 
ing. 

ployed. 

70 

19,747 

13 

668 

11 

4,742 

29 

3,899 

27 

9,819 

35 

8,082 

30 

8,988 

.     22 

2,457 

21 

3,296 

40 

4,411 

12 

587 

79 

11,237 

13 

2,002 

44 

2,789 

IS 

3,797 

4 

190 

24 

5,904 

21 

2,697 

16 

1,166 

23 

1,181 

48 

6,344 

89 

5,303 

684 

104,256 

Aver- 
age 
days  in 
opera- 
tion. 


297.1 
305. 5 
290.1 
302.5 
298.1 
296.2 
298.0 
281.6 
289.7 
297.6 
307.2 
298.1 
296.4 
287.2 
286.7 
297.5 
299.4 
298.6 
300.2 
297.9 
284.7 
296.8 


Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee. 


Amount 
paid  in 

wages. 


Gross  value 

or 

product. 


294.5 


at502.90 
580.01 
320.78 
.S34.94 

a  340. 17 
485.28 
447.99 

a  456. 96 
357.84 

a  521. 39 
496.17 

a  528. 21 
478.22 

a  364. 47 
471.04 

a  357. 68 

a394.44 

a  461. 08 
420.09 
526.27 
362.01 

a454.36 


441.53 


18,958,096 

389, 149 

1,621,159 

1,305,961 

3,349,921 

1,471,381 

4,026,546 

1,086,185 

1,179,45! 

2,296,917 

291,25a 

6,920,251 

957,405 

1,017,312 

1,788,557 

68,360 

2,335,747 

1,252,327 

489,828 

621,524 

2,296,565 

2,408,357 


46,082,249 


t54, 128,491 
1,028,617 
5,388,443 
6,529,056 

10, 876,976 
3,536,629 
8,039,625 
3,909,535 
4,579,437 
5, 790, 149 
2,470,128 

15,076,673 
3,770,632 
4,708,956 

10,902,687 
228,694 
9,430,645 
3,949,049 
2,598,683 
1,811,014 
9,884,947 
7,424,969 


175,553,935 


Per 
cent  of 
labor 
cost  of 
gross 
value  of 
prod- 
uct. 


18.4 
37. 8 
28.2 
20.0 
82.8 
41.6 
G0.1 
27.8 
25.8 
89.7 
11.8 
89.3 
25.4 
21.6 
16.4 
29.9 
24.8 
81.7 
18.9 
34.3 
23.2 
32.4 


26.2 


a  Dividing  the  amount  paid  in  wages  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  does  not  give 
tlii«  result.    The  figures  ai«  printed,  however,  as  they  appear  in  the  original. 

The  statistics  for  1900  and  1901  being  for  identical  establishment^!, 
the  following  comparison  of  totals  has  been  made: 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OP  684  IDENTICAL  ESTABU8HMENTS  FOB  1900  AND  1901. 
Items. 


1900. 


Average  persons  employed 102,806 

Average  days  in  operation ■  296. 9 

Average  annual  earnings  per  employee ;         S449. 24 

Gtoa  value  of  prodnct i  $181,912,383 

Amoant  paid  In  wages |   t46,185,0S0 

Per  ceotoflaborcost  of  grom  value  of  product 25.4 


1901. 


104,256 

294.5 

S441.53 

$175,563,335 

$46,032,249 

26.2 


Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease. 


+1.4 
-  .8 
-1.7 
-3.5 


This  table  indicates  a  general  falling  off  during  the  latter  year,  except 
in  the  average  persons  employed  and  in  the  per  cent  of  labor  cost  of 
gross  value  of  product.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  percentage  does 
not  correlate  with  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employee,  as  appears 
more  clearly  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  items  in  the  table  by 
industries  given  above.  In  the  manufacture  of  general  hardware,  for 
instance,  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  of  gross  value  of  product  was 
more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  leather-goods  industry,  while 
the  average  annual  earnings  per  employee  are  considerably  greater  in 
the  latter  industry  than  in  the  former. 

IjAVOh  Organizations. — A  directory  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
the  State  is  the  principal  matter  here  presented.  Of  340  such  organi- 
aitions  making  returns,  314  report  their  membership,  which  aggre- 
gates 32,256. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  1900.  David  Ross,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Labor.     282  pp. 

This  report  is  taken  up  with  the  presentation  of  two  subjects,  as 
follows:  Statistics  of  manufactures,  237  pages;  kindergartens,  manual 
training,  and  industrial  education  in  public  schools,  42  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Under  this  head  are  presented  two 
series  of  tables,  one  covering  the  years  1895,  1897,  and  1899,  giving 
returns  from  627  identical  establishments  in  38  industries;  the  other 
for  the  years  1897  and  1899,  in  which  the  same  number  of  industries 
are  represented  by  735  establishments.  The  data  given  include  the 
number  of  firms  and  corporations,  partners  and  stockholders,  capital 
invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of  product,  number  of  persons 
employed,  by  sex,  industries,  and  months,  total  wages  paid,  classified 
weekly  earnings,  and  days  in  operation.  These  subjects  are  presented 
in  a  variety  of  details  and  combinations  in  129  tables.  Twenty-five 
additional  tables  present  summaries  of  the  detailed  data. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  returns  for  each  series: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES   FOR  627  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  18S6.  1897. 
AND  18W,  AND  FOR  786  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  1897  AND  1899. 


Items. 


Private  flrms 

Corponitioiu 

Partners 

Stockholoera 

Capital  Invested 

Average  number  of  employees: 
Males*  ..••>.•..•.••••..•.•• 
Females 


Total. 


Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  days  In  operation 

Total  product , 

Stock  used 

Industry  product  (o) 

Wages  paid , 

Per  cent  of  Industry  product 

applied  towages 

Minor  expenses  and  profits. . . 


627  establishmenls. 


1896. 


871 

2fi6 

649 

6,834 

1,078,157 

20,066 
2,410 


22,466 

(436.22 

265.90 

t97,120,822 

S75,382,583 

*21,738,239 

(9,800,088 

46.06 
64.92 


1897. 


S71 
266 

638 

.■i.eoo 

«29,835,S21 

21.069 
2,608 


23,567 

S4SS.68 

268.66 

»109,207,679 

$86,623,373 

«22,684,206 

$10,836,919 

45.56 
64.44 


1899. 


367 

280 

610 

6,521 

$33,713,438 

26, 804 
S,8«2 


29,166 

1476.77 

261.36 

$136,798,309 

$104, 444, 187 

$81,364,122 

$13,876,259 

44.26 
56.74 


736  establisbmenlB. 


1897. 


444 

291 

638 

6,196 

$31,684,668 

22,689 
2,664 


25,0)8 

$438.66 

263.16 

$118,681,999 

$88,684,186 

$24,997,868 

$10,967,170 

48.88 
56.17 


1889. 


440 

296 

605 

7,096 

$36, 061, 094 

27,536 
>,S»4 


80,9aO 

$476.02 

168.47 

$141,234,272 

$107,284,679 

$38,999,698 

$14,892,874 

4S.Z1 
56.79 


aTbis  is  the  diflerence  between  "Total  product  "and  "Slock  used  "and  represents  the  added  valne 
or  actual  product  due  to  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  various  Industries. 

In  each  of  8  industries  of  the  State,  $1,000,000  or  more  were 
invested.  Following  each  of  the  series  of  tables  described  above,  series 
of  tables  are  given  presenting  the  statistics  for  these  8  industries, 
together  with  a  summary  of  "Other  industries"  and  "All  industries." 
These  8  industries  include  272  of  the  735  establishments  reported  for 
1897  and  1899,  and  their  aggregate  capital  is  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  capital  reported  for  the  latter  year. 
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From  the  tables  of  this  series  the  following  table  is  collated: 

STATISTICS   RELATiNQ  TO  EIGHT  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  WITH   TOTALS    FOR  "OTHER 
INDUSTRIES"  AND  FOR  "ALL  INDUSTRIES,"  1899. 


Indostrlrs. 


;  ^iJ'^      Capital    I     Wages 
mini.    '■>*«"«'■  '      "^O- 


AgTlcultunl  tmplementii 16    11,904,851 

Brick,  tile,  and  Kwer pipe..  60;    1,446,706 

Carriages  and  wagons 18'    1,375,251 

Food  preparations 23  1    5,782.462 

Ironwork,  MnictUTa! 21      1,488,967 

Uqaoimmalt 20      6,116,149 

Machines  and  machinery .. .  69  1    5,598,036 

MilUng, flour, feed, etc 65  !    1,836,901 

Eight  Industries 272     24,548,313 

Other  indoatries 463    11,512,781 

All  industries '  ST  86,061,094 


Aver-     Aver- 
age    I  age  an- 
numben   nual 
of  em- 1  eam- 
ployees.    ings. 


1794,631 
350,469 
358,232 

3,384,610 

1,084,368 
402,710 

2,264,366 
361,380 


8,900,756 
5,791,618 


14,692,374 


Total 
product. 


1,572  1*505.49 
956  I  366.97 
742  182.79 

6,615  I  504.10 

1,694  >  610.61 
591     681.40 

4,449  508.96 
741  I  487.69 


(3,698,464 
1,067.761 
1,338,276 

87,466,279 
2,456,899 
,'>,362,530 
7,290.013 
6,290,843 


Stock  used. 


n,  342, 045 

282,810 

675,662 

79,963,233 

1,201,638 

1, 766, 105 

3,414,989 

5,068,998 


17,859     512.76  ;il4,K31,095  | 
13,571  1  426.76  |  26,408,177  i 


98,66.5,480 
13,669,099 


30,930  I  475.02  141,234,272  107,234,579 

I  I  I 


Industries. 


Agricoltoral  Implements.. 
Brick,  tile,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Oarrlasea  and  wagons 

Food  preparations 

Ironwork,  structuial 

Liquors,  malt 

Machines  and  machinery . 
Milling,  flour,  feed,  etc 

Eight  industries 

Other  industries 

All  industries 


Amount  of  Industry  product. 


Total. 


«2, 266, 419 
784,961 
712,614 
7,503,046 
1,266,261 
3.596,426 
8,836,054 
1,221,845 


21,165,615 
12,834,078 


1,999,693 


Per  $1,000 
capital  in- 
vested. 


«1,184.66 
542.95 
518. 17 
1,297.55 
843.04 
702.96 
685.07 
665.17 


Per  em- 
ployee. 


$1,436.3» 
821.94 
960.40 

1,134.25 
741.00 

6,085.82 
862.00 

1,648.91 


862.20 
1,114.77 


1,219.29 
945.70 


942.84         1,099.25 


Per  cent  of  indus- 
try product  ap- 
plied to- 


wages. 


»5.2•^ 

44.65 
50.27 
44.44 
82.40 
11.20 
59.01 
29.58 


Minor 

expenses 

and  pruf- 

its. 


64.78 
55.35 
49.73 
65.56 
17.60 
88.80 
40.96 
70.42 


42.05 
46.13 


57.95 
54.87 


56.79 


Of  the  eight  leading  industries  here  presented,  three  have  each  a 
capital  exceeding  $5,000,000.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  capital, 
food  preparations,  machines  and  machinery,  and  malt  liquors.  They 
also  hold  first  place  in  industry  product  The  first  two  keep  their  rank 
when  average  number  of  employees,  wages  paid,  and  total  product  are 
considered,  while  in  number  of  employees  malt  liquors  is  lowest  of 
the  eight  industries  and  ranks  fifth  in  wages  paid  and  fourth  in  total 
product  and  stock  used.  In  respect  to  these  last  two  items  the  manu- 
facture of  food  preparations  .stands  alone,  representing  in  each  in.stance 
more  than  half  the  total  for  all  industries.  The  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors  shows  the  greatest  industry  product  per  employee,  with  the 
enormous  sum  of  $6,085.."2,  while  the  per  cent  of  the  same  applied  to 
wa^es  is  correspondingly  the  lowest.  The  same  industry  shows,  how- 
ever, the  highest  average  annual  earnings. 
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A  separate  presentation  of  data  for  establishments  owned  by  private 
firms  and  by  corporations  makes  it  possible  to  present  the  {ollowing 
comparative  statistics: 

CAPITAL  INVESTED,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  WAGES  PAID 
BY  PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  BY  CORPORATIONS,  1885, 1897,  AND  ISW. 


Items. 


Number  of  establish- 
ments   

Per  cent  of  establish- 
ments in  each  class 

Capitiil  invested 

Per  cent  of  capital  in 
each  class 

Average  capital  perestab- 
lisbment 

Total  product 

Per  cent  of  product  by 
each  class 

Average  product  per  es- 
tabinihment 

Number  of  employees 

Per  cent  of  employees  In 
ench  class 

Average  number  of  em- 
ployees per  establish- 
ment  

Wages  paid 

Per  cent  of  wages  paid 
by  each  class 

Averajfc  wages  paid  per 
establishment 


1896. 


Private 
Arms. 


«8, 


W2, 


871 

59.17 
784,903 

23.83 

$18,288 
892,848 

13.28 

t34,7S2 
5,875 


Corpora- 
tions. 


2S6 


40.83 
122,293,264 


1897. 


Private 
Arms. 


371 

59.17 
$6,911,496 

28.17 


256 

40.83 
122,924,826 


$87,083  I   $18,629 
$84,227,974  $13,047,342 


»2, 


15.84 
542,955 


25.95 
$6,864 


86.  K 

$329,016 
16,691 

73.86 

61.81 
$7,257,078 

74.05 

$28,348 


11.95 

$36,168 
o7,187 

30.48 

19.87 
K,  498, 176 

24.12 

|j,720 


Corponi- 
tions. 


$89,648 
$96,160,237 

88.05 

$376,626 
a  16, 392 

69.52  ' 


Private 
firms. 


Corpoi^tknis. 


367  , 

58.53 
$7,763,640 


$21,154 
aSl.^.309,488 

11.27 

$41,715 
7,309 

25.06 


64.03  I 
$7,842,743 

75.88 

$30,636 


19.92 
$3,111,548 

22.42 

$8,478 


2W 

41.47 
$25,949,798 

76.97 

$99,807 
a  $120, 496,821 

88. 7S 

$461,457 
21,857 

74.94 


84.07 
•10,764,711 

77.58 

$41,403 


a  The  sum  of  these  items  does  not  agree  with  the  total  given  In  the  table  on  page  818;  the  figures, 
however,  arc  given  an  found  In  the  original. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  coi^poration  nianaj^ement  is 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  firm  or  individual  method  of  doing 
business.  The  movement  is  uniform  in  respect  to  per  cent  of  capital 
invested,  product,  and  wages  paid,  and  somewhat  irregular  as  to  the 
other  items  shown.  Of  perhaps  even  greater  significance,  and  serving 
somewhat  to  explain  this  tendency,  are  the  facts  that  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  data  for  any  given  year.  In  1899,  for  instance, 
private  firms  controlled  58.53  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  which 
represented,  however,  but  23.03  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  employed 
but  25.06  per  cent  of  the  labor.  This  23.03  per  cent  of  capital  and 
25.06  per  cent  of  employees  furnished  but  11.27  per  cent  of  the  pi-od- 
uct,  showing  the  decided  economic  advantage  of  the  larger  organiza- 
tions in  their  greater  productiveness.  Furthermore,  it  is  seen  that  to 
the  25.06  per  cent  of  total  employees  private  firms  paid  but  22.42  per 
cent  of  the  total  wage  disbursements. 
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The  following  table  shows  by  sex  the  weekly  earnings  of  employees 
in  735  establishments,  representing  38  industries,  for  1897  and  1899. 
The  summary  is  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  during 
those  years: 

CLABSIFIKD  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  38  INDUSTRIES,  1S97  AND  1899. 


1897. 
les. 

^ 

1899. 
les. 

Per 

cent. 

Fem 

Num-  ' 
bcr. 

Weekly  earnings. 

Total. 

Ma 

Females. 

Total. 

Ma 

Num- 
ber. 

2,890 
1,248 
2,056 
3,199 
3,579 
5,011 
5,472 
4,629 
3,130 
865 

ales. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Under$S 

15  or  under  S6 

t6orunderS7 

S7  or  under  f8 

f)lorunderS9 

19  or  under  SIO 

JIO  or  under  $12 

n2  or  under  $15 

$l5orunderS20 

$20  or  over 

8,922 
1,995 
2,464 
3,375 
3,299 
8,989 
3,891 
3,685 
2,313 
576 

2,601 
1,379 
2,134 
3,064 
3,053 
3,943 
3,861 
3,617 
2,308 
674 

9.46 
8.22 
8.07 
11.69 
11.55 
14.92 
14.61 
13.68 
8.78 
2.17 

1,421 

616 

330 

311 

246 

46 

80 

18 

6 

2 

46.98 

20.36 

10.91 

10.28 

8.13 

1.52 

.99 

..59 

.17 

.07 

4,454 
1.949 
2,569 
3,585 
3,777 
5,131 
5,5T7 
4,668 
3,154 
868 

9.01 
3.89 
6.40 
9.97 
11.16 
15.62 
17.06 
14.43 
9.76 
2.70 

I,,i64 
701 
514 
SKti 
19S 
120 

m. 

42.80 

19.19 

14.07 

10.  .56 

6.42 

3.28 

2.87 

1.07 

.66 

.08 

Total 

29,459 

26,4S4 

100.00 

3,025 

100.00 

35,782 

32,078 

100.00 

3.6.54 

100.00 

A  comparison  of  the  per  cent  columns  for  the  two  dates  shows  a 
shifting  of  the  maximum  ordinate  wage  for  males  from  below  $10  in 
1897  to  above  $10  in  1899.  There  was  a  genei-al  comparative  reduc- 
tion of  all  groups  receiving  less  than  $9  per  week  and  a  correspond- 
ing general  increase  in  the  better-paid  classes. 

Of  the  females  in  1897,  nearly  one-half  (46.98  per  cent)  received  less 
than  $5  per  week.  Here  also  the  three  lowest-paid  groups  formed  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  in  1899  than  in  1897,  while  the  actual 
number  of  females  receiving  $9  or  more  was  nearly  three  times  as 
great  in  the  later  year  as  in  the  earlier. 

Kindergartens,  Manual  Training,  and  Industrial  Education 
IN  Public  Schools. — Under  this  head  is  a  somewhat  general  discus- 
sion, including  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  art  and  trade  schools,  a 
consideration  of  the  objection  of  trade  unions  that  nianual-ti'aining 
schools  develop  "scab"  labor,  lists  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  which  manual  training  and  kindergartens  are  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  work,  and  a  review  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  subjects  discussed. 

IOWA. 

Ninth  Biennial  Report  uf  the  Bureau  of  lAihrr  Statistics  f>ir  the  State 
of  lovxi.    1899, 1900.    C.  F.  Wennerstrum,  Commissioner.     598  pp. 

This  report  comprises  a  letter  of  transmittal,  introduction,  and 
recommendations,  33  pages;  report  of  factory  inspection,  37  pages; 
manufacturing  industries,  34  pages;  wage-earners,  25  pages;  i-ailroad 
employees,  32  pages;  trade  unions,  32  pages;  cooperation  and  profit 
sharing,  21  pages;  locations  for  new  industries,  18  pages;   manual 
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training,  14  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  74  pages;  the  shorter  work- 
day, 7  pages;  advantages  gained  by  labor  organizations  without  strikes 
during  1899  and  1900,  7  pages;  cost  of  labor  bureaus,  5  pages;  statu- 
tory investigation,  113  pages;  report  of  labor  commissioner,  97  pages; 
labor  laws,  11  pages. 

Manufacturino  Industries. — Statistics  are  given  for  118  specified 
indastries,  represented  by  14,746  establishments,  besides  73  establish- 
ments in  which  the  industry  is  not  specified.  The  facts  reported 
include  capital,  number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members,  number  and 
aggregate  salaries  of  officials  and  clerks,  number  and  aggregate  wages 
of  employees  by  sex  and  age,  cost  of  materials,  value  of  products,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  A  summary  of  these  items  is  also  given  by 
counties  and  by  cities  and  towns. 

A  table  showing  the  principal  data  for  10  leading  industries  and 
totals  for  the  State  is  given  herewith. 


CAPITAL,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  <X)ST  OF  MATERIAIS,  NUMBER  OF  WAOE-EARNERS,  AND 
WAGES  PAID  IV  10  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Induatries. 


rarrlaftes  and  waftons 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk. 

Clay  products 

Flour  and  (fri-Ht  mills 

Fo<id  nn-paralions 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Lnmbor  and  timber  products 

PlanlnK-mlll    products.    Including 

sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 

Printing  and  publishing 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Total  for  10  industries 

Total  tor  all  industries 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


211 
907 

702 

1« 

190 

264 


Capital. 


W.OS7,400 
3,41)9,017 
3,437,613 
6,421,078 
2,501,521 
3,732,774 
8,762,219 


Value  of   Cost  of  ma- Total  wages'  ***?" 
product.   I    terials.    i      paid.         ^jj" 


65      3,676,305 

1,025       5.679,390 

27  I    6,351,3.53 


13,931.067 
15,!M6,077 
2,224,920 
13,823,0I«) 
3,6(M,031 
4.460,914 
8,677,058 

6,295,546 

6,145,563 

25.696,044 


$1,863,988 

n3,90] 

13,.'i01,5.'>6 

688,653 

517,580 

862,159 

11,272,217 

.V26,  479 

2,388,003 

209,031 

2,189,660 

1,088,812 

6,324,034 

1,046,181 

1,692 
1.133 
2,220 
1,285 
609 
Z872 
2,7» 


3,763  I  48,008,670    89,703,303 
14,819  102,733,103   164,617,877 


3,195,243  I        983.924         2,372 

1,494,260  I    1.656.844         4,248 

21,-556,644  I    1,208.167         2.887 


64.308,185 
101,170,3.57 


8,883,«U  ' 
23,931,680  , 


21.611 
58,563 


There  were  16,619  proprietors  and  firm  members.  Of  the  wage- 
earners,  there  were  48,417  males  and  8,248  females  above  16.  Under 
that  age  there  were  1,888  children  employed,  whose  annual  earnings 
averaged  $143.59. 

Wage-Eabnebs  of  Iowa. — This  is  a  report  based  on  returns  made 
by  268  working  people  of  the  State  as  to  their  condition.  Occupation, 
locality,  nativity,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  yearly  earnings,  membership 
in  labor  unions,  insurance,  and  home  ownership  are  the  points  reported 
on.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  remarks  on  legislation  desired  and 
on  convict  labor. 

Railroad  Employees. — Under  this  head  are  given  the  number, 
wages,  and  annual  earnings  of  the  different  clas.ses  of  employees  of  each 
road  opei-ating  in  the  State  for  the  3'ears  1899  and  1900.  In  1899 
32,385  employees,  including  general  officers,  received  $18,406,384. 
The  corresponding  nuinters  for  1900  are  37,696  employees  and  an 
aggregate  wage  payment  of  $21,363,320.  These  totals  include  only 
persons  employed  within  the  State. 
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Tradk  Unions. — A  schedule  of  inquiries  was  sent  to  e-ach  of  396 
labor  organizations  in  the  State,  to  which  379  replies  were  received. 
These  inquiries  related  both  to  the  organizations  and  to  the  meinbera 
forming  theui.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  returns  on  number 
of  unions  and  of  members: 

TRADE  UNIONS  IN  IOWA,  1900. 


Name  nf  organization. 


Bakers  and  Confectioners,  International,  Journeymen 

Barbers' International  Union.  Journeymen 

blacksmiths.  International  Brotiierhood  ol 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Brotherhood  of 

Bookbinuers.  International  Brotherhood  of 

Bottlers,  Beer  and  Pop,  Union  of 

Brewery  Workers,  International  Union  of  United 

BrlcklayerF,  Internationa  1  Union  of 

BriciunakcrH'  National  Alliance 

Broom  Makers,  International 

Car  Men,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 

carpenters  und  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America 

Clerks'  International  Pnjtective  Association,  Retail 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  America 

Conductors,  Order  of  Railway 

Urivera,  International  Union  of  Team 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  National  Brotherhood  of 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Engineers,  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal  Hoisting 

Federal  Latxir  Unions  (mixed  crafts) 

Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 

Horseshoers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union  of 

lAt hers.  International  Union  of  Wood  and  Metal 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  Un  ited  Brotherhood  of 

Machinists,  International  Association  of 

Meat  Cutteni  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United 

Holders'  Union  of  North  America,  Iron ...  .• 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers,  Brotherhood  of 

Plasterers,  International  Operative  Association  of 

Plumbers  and  Oas  and  Steam  Fitters.  United  Association  of 

Printing  Press  Feeders  and  Assistants  to  Pre*«men 

Printing  Pressmen's  T'nion,  International 

Railroad  Tel^raphers,  Order  of 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  International  Association  of  Amalgamated 

Soap  Makers'  Union,  American  Fe<leration  of  Labor 

Stage  EmpioytH's.  National  Allianre  of  Theatrical 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypcrs'  Union 

Street  Railway  ?:mplnyees  of  America,  Amalgamated  .Association  of. 

SwIU'hmen's  tlniim  of  North  America 

Tailors'  Union  of  North  America,  Journeymen 

Trainmen .  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 

Typographical  Union,  International 

Walters,  Cooks,  and  Bartenders,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
Woodworkers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 


ToUl . 


Three  organizations,  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of 
America,  the  International  Union  of  Wood  and  Metal  Lathers,  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  report  an  8-hour  day.  The 
longest  workday  reported  is  15  hours,  by  the  Amalgamated  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America.  Minimum  and  maxi- 
mum daily  wages  are  also  reported  for  each  union. 

Cooperation  AND  Profit  Sharing. — Under  this  title  are  presented 
Hnancial  and  other  statements  relating  to  5  cooperative  establishments 
« ithin  the  State  and  4  establishments  in  other  States  in  which  profit 
sharing  is  practiced.  The  cooperative  institutions  ranged  in  age  from 
one  to  twelve  years,  and  each  presented  encouraging  reports. 
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A  statement  covering  the  operations  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  is  presented  herewith: 


STATEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  OF  FARMERS'  SUPPLY 

COMPANY 

,  IMS  TO  1899. 

Year. 

Paid 
capital. 

Profit. 

Sales. 

Hemben. 

1893                           

•915 
1,523 
2.175 
2,7T2 
3,038 
3,373 
8,885 

$667 
1,053 
1.179 
973 
1,257 
2,018 
2,435 

18,000 
15,000 
16,000 
12, 301! 
14,001 
18  724 
22,289 

M 

1894 

75 

1895.: 

147 

1896 

192 

1897 

210 

1898 

263 

1899 

9W 

Totol                  

9,582 

106,300 

Manual  Training. — This  section  is  made  up  of  replies  of  county 
superintendents  of  public  schools  to  inquiries  as  to  the  status  of  man- 
ual training  in  their  respective  counties.  These  replies  show  that  but 
little  has  lieen  done  in  the  waj'  of  a  general  introduction  of  this  class 
of  work. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — This  report  covers  the  period  from  June 
30, 1894,  to  December  31, 1900.  Of  the  381  strikes  that  occurred,  296 
were  ordered  by  unions.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  e^stablisb- 
ments  were  involved,  fi69  of  which  were  closed  for  an  aggregate  of 
4,006  days.  The  wage  loss  of  the  32,930  strikers  is  reported  at 
$1,440,679,  while  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  amount  of  $51,302. 
Seven  lockouts  were  reported  during  the.same  period,  6  of  which  were 
successful.  In  two  instances  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased  from 
48  per  week  to  60  per  week.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  new  men  were 
employed,  of  whom  113  were  brought  from  other  places.  The  656 
locked-out  employees  lost  $86,750  in  wages,  with  an  assistance  of 
$5,000.     The  loss  of  employers  is  reported  at  $54,476. 

Thk  Shorter  Workday. — ^This  is  mainly  a  tabular  presentation 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  shorten  the  working 
day.  The  report  covers  the  United  States  and  is  intended  to  be  com- 
plete. Names  and  dates  of  organization  of  the  various  unions 
involved,  strike  data  for  1899  and  1900,  and  maximum  working  hours 
per  day  before  and  after  the  organization  came  into  existence  are 
among  tho  facts  reported.  From  these  reports  it  is  concluded  that 
the  length  of  the  average  workday  was  11.6  hours  before  organiza- 
tion, as  against  9.7  hours  at  present. 

Statutory  Investigation. — ^The  results  of  this  investigation  are 
presented  separately  for  each  county  of  the  State  and  show  the  kind 
of  industry  or  business,  number  of  establishments  and  of  employees, 
total  wages  paid,  weeks  in  operation,  and  increase  or  reduction  if 
daily  wages.  These  items  are  reported  for  each  of  the  years  1899 
and  1900. 
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Report  of  Labor  Commissioneb. — This  comprises  a  number  of 
articles,  two  of  which  are  contributed,  the  others  being  reprints, 
which  discuss  various  questions  of  economic  interest.  The  titles  of 
the  contributed  articles  are  "  Some  of  the  economic  and  industrial 
phases  of  the  Amana  Society,"  and  "  Free  public  employment  offices." 

MAIJ^E. 

FifteerUh  Ajimud  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Tnd^u4r!M  and  Labor  Sta- 
tiaticH  fo^'  the  State  of  Maine.  1901.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Com- 
missioner.    188  pp. 

This  report  includes  the  following  subjects:  The  cotton  and  woolen 
industries,  8  pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops  built  during  1901,  4 
pages;  the  ice  industry,  3  pages;  the  dairy  business,  35  pages;  Port- 
land and  its  terminal  facilities,  28  pages;  the  Portland  Stoneware 
Company,  8  pages;  feldspar,  mica,  and  tourmaline  industries,  6  pages; 
railroad  employees,  4  pages;  an  article  on  the  preservation  of  Maine 
forests,  16  pages;  abstimcts  from  bulletins  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  47 
pages;  labor  laws,  9  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  work- 
shops, mines,  and  quarries,  4  pages. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Industbies. — For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1901,  returns  were  received  for  11  cotton  mills  and  24  woolen  mills, 
showing  for  each  the  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of 
product,  number  of  employees  by  sex  and  age,  weeks  in  operation, 
and  total  annual  and  average  weekly  wages  paid.  In  the  11  cotton  mills 
there  was  a  total  investment  of  $13,415,219,  a  product  of  $11,559,455, 
and  a  wage  payment  of  $3,867,783  to  12,045  employees.  For  the 
24  woolen  mills  the  amounts  were:  Capital,  $3,826,036;  product, 
$5,524,017;  wages,  $1,248,743,  and  number  of  employees,  3,212. 

Nine  of  the  cotton  mills  and  19  woolen  mills  reported  in  19(X>  also, 
so  that  comparative  statistics  can  be  presented  for  identical  estahlisli- 
mentt*  as  follows: 

8TATIBTICS  OF  9  COTTON  HILLS  AND  19  WOOLEN  MILUS,  1900  AND  1901. 


Items. 


Capital  invested 

CoKt  of  material 

Wa^e^  naid 

Valueo.  .-roduct 

ATera«e  \.  -vkly  wages: 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Average  weelts  in  operation — 
Average  number oiemployees: 

Men 

Women 

Children 


Total. 


9  cotton  millK. 

19  woolen  mlllx. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

M2, 766, 994 
$5,761,677 
$3,730,610 

no,  481, 884 

$7.51 

51.7 

6,258 
5,855 

1                 527 

$12,969,719 
$6,189,126 
$S,7(H.8i8 

no,  886, 849 

$7.76 

$5.91 

$3.16 

50.4 

6,088 

6,890 

518 

$2,633,609 

$2,673,941 

$982,324 

$4,533,740 

$8.84 
$8.54 
$3.73 
51.5 

1,621 

760 

26 

$2,586,472 

$2,72.1,204 

$949,567 

$4,341,871 

$8..'i8 

$6.42 

$3.44 

51.1 

1,611 
801 
24 

11,635 

11,496 

2,407 

2,486 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  years  shows  that  in  both  branches  of  indus- 
try there  was  a  considerable  increa-se  in  the  co8t  of  material  used  dur- 
\ng  1901,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages.  In  the 
cotton  industry  the  number  of  employees  and  the  numl»er  of  weeks  in 
operation  were  l>oth  somewhat  reduced,  so  that  the  averatfe  weekly 
wages  of  adult  employees  were  larger  for  1901  than  for  1900.  Similar 
re<luctions  in  the  woolen  industry,  however,  were  too  slight  to  succeed 
in  holding  up  average  weekly  wages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  product 
applied  to  cost  of  material,  to  wages,  and  remaining  for  minor  expenses 
and  profits;  also  the  annual  average  earnings  per  emploj'ee  in  these 
two  industries  for  the  years  named: 

PER  CENT  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  APPLIED  TO  COOT  OF  MATBKIALH,  TO  WAQBB,  AND 
TO  MINOR  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  PEE  EMPLOYEE 
IN  THE  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  INDUSTRIES.  1898  TO  1901. 


Itenu. 

Cotton  industry. 

1                Woolen  Industry. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

53.9 
35.0 
11.1 

1901. 

i    1898. 

1899. 

65.5 
21.7 
12.8 

1900. 

19<n. 

Miiterlal      

B2.4 
34.8 
12.8 

51.8 
36.6 
11.6 

57.1 

1         flO.! 

66.9 
21.9 
22.2 

00. 0 

V/agea 

Margin 

33.5  1        23.4 
9.4  1        1«.5 

22.S 
17.4 

Average  annual  eamtngo  . . 

«270.91     «300.(IO  1  S3I9.«2 

$321.11 

t376.20 

1354.71 

«416.10 

»388.77 

In  the  cotton  industry  it  is  noticeable  that  the  per  cent  of  value  of 
product  applied  to  cost  of  material  is  greatest  in  1901,  while  the  per 
cent  of  margin  is  least  in  that  year,  having  fallen  steadily  during  the 
period  here  shown.  The  proportion  applied  to  wages  has  decreased 
since  1809,  though  the  average  annual  earnings  have  increased. 

The  movements  have  l)een  more  irregular  in  the  woolen  industry, 
cost  of  material  rating  highest  in  1899  and  lowest  in  1900.  In  1900 
also  there  was  a  marked  increa.se  in  the  per  cent  of  margin  and  in  the 
average  annual  earnings,  though  the  per  cent  of  product  applied  to 
wages  was  but  0.2  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  former  year. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built. — ^The  returns  show  121  new 
buildings  erected  during  the  year  1901,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,638,200. 
The.se  provided  for  6,337  additional  employees.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year,  there  were  46  fewer  buildings  to  the  credit  of  1901, 
but  their  value  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  constructions  of  1900. 

Ice. — A  table  shows  the  annual  cut  of  ic«  for  Maine  and  for  th.> 
Hudson  River  from  1880  to  1900;  also  the  capacity  of  the  Hudson  ice 
houses.  It  indicates  that  the  Maine  cut  is  depended  on  rather  to  sup- 
plement the  Hudson  River  cut,  though  the  amount  generally  varies 
but  little.  For  the  nine  years  1891  to  1899  the  least  number  of  tons 
cut  was  1,242,500  in  1898,  and  the  greatest,  1,600,800  in  1894.  In 
1890,  when  the  Hudson  crop  was  a  complete  failure,  the  Maine  cut 
was  3,092,400  tons,  a  doubling  of  the  average  cut.     In  1900  there  were 
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but  723,780  tons  cut  for  shipment,  and  in  lOOl  but  16,(K)()  tons  cut, 
with  about  400,00<>  tons  of  old  ice  in  store.  The  future  of  the  local 
business  is  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  as  yet  undisclosed  jjolicy  of  the 
syndicate  which  has  piuctical  control  of  both  the  Hudson  and  Maine 
fields. 

The  Dairy  Business. — A  general  discussion  of  the  dairy  business 
in  the  State  is  given,  together  with  some  comparisons  with  conditions 
in  other  States  and  in  Canada.  The  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1901. 

The  i-epoils  show  54  creameries  and  16  cheese  factories  in  operation, 
representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $222,828.  The  amount  paid  out 
for  milk  and  cream  to  the  8,687  farmers  or  dairymen  was  $1,471,250, 
the  value  of  products  being  $2,001,798.  Employnient  was  given  to 
546  persops. 

Railroad  Employees. — The  returns  are  for  the  emploj'ees  within 
the  State  and  cover  21  roads.  The  following  is  a  summary  for  the 
years  1900  and  1901: 


STATISTICS  OF  RAILROAU  EMPLOYEES,  1900  AND  1901. 

Year. 

Number  of  1  Total  wages 
employees.  |       paid. 

Average 
dally  wages. 

1900 

7,240  !      $3,693,156 
7.573  1       4,070,618 

SI.  78 

IWl 

1.79 

Street  i-ailways  paid  out  $461,279  to  their  employees  in  1901  as 
agaiust  $423,500  in  1900,  the  number  of  employees  being  aliout  940 
for  each  year. 

MISSOURI. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Inspection  of  the  State  of  Mi^ouri  for  the  year  ending  Novemher  6, 
1901.     William  Anderson,  Commissioner.     404  pp. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  report  are  as  follows:  Statistics  of 
manufactures,  114  pages;  prison  factories  and  convict  labor,  26  pages; 
industrial  statistics,  117  pages;  Government  lands  in  Missouri,  4  pages; 
labor  organizations,  73  pages;  free  employment  oflSces,  3  pages;  direct 
legislation,  10  pages;  statistics  of  Missouri  cities  having  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over,  17  pages;  judicial  decisions  and  laws  relating  to  lalwr, 
28  pages. 

Manufactures. — Forty  tables,  presenting  as  many  Industries,  give 
the  returns  separately  for  1,053  establishments.  The  total  product 
for  the  year  1900  was  valued  at  $173,856,993,  being  an  increase  of 
$20,548,436  over  the  returns  for  the  year  1899.  Including  clerical 
help,  there  were  57,921  males  and  15,622  females  employed.  These 
employees  received  as  wages  and  salaries  $33,061,531,  or  $3,745,782 
more  than  was  expended  for  these  purpo-ses  in  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  of  average  daily  wages  shows  little  change. 
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Convict  Labok. — Returns  from  H  prison  factories  show  a  product 
valued  at  $2,800,639.  The  number  of  employees  was:  Males,  1,720; 
females,  185.  Of  these  175  males  and  40  females  are  classed  as  skilled 
laborers.  Following  the  table  are  several  pages  of  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
convict  labor. 

Industrial  Statistics. — Under  this  head  are  given,  for  e-ach  county, 
the  population,  surplus  products  shipped  i  n  19()0,  location  and  resources, 
manufactures,  average  wages  in  certain  occupations,  etc. 

Government  Lands. — Statements  as  to  the  amount  and  location  of 
Government  lands  in  the  State,  with  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
entry,  make  up  this  portion  of  the  report. 

Labor  Organizations. — Six  tables  furnish  general  information 
relating  to  the  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  including  a  directory 
and  data  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  benefit  features,  strikes,  etc. 
The  following  table  summarizes  ceitain  of  the  above  facts: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORaANIZATIONS.  AND  DAILY  HOURS  OF  LABOR 
OF  MEMBERS,  IN  THREE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  IN  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  IN  1900. 


UK^tlon. 

Num- 
ber of 
orffanl- 
zatfoiu). 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bere. 

30,396 
4.Aan 

8. 

4-2 
18 

Numl 

81. 

x!rof  < 

9. 

crafts 
9i. 

3 
I 

reportl 
10. 

40 
in 

ngdai 
11. 

9 

2 

ly  hou 
UJ. 

ni  of  labor  to  be— 
12.      121.       14. 

15. 

St.  LouiB 

Kansas  City .... 

190 

48 

6 

A 

32 
4 
C 
4 

2 

8          2  '       2 
1    1.. 

1 

St.  Joseph 

State  outside  . . . 

48  '    s;684 
113      8,014 

IS       i 

6    

1  1      14 
1  '       s 

* 

1  1        1  , 

5   1 

Total 

399     46,784 

81 

11 

46 

6 

73 

15 

2 

15          3          2 

1 

One  hundred  and  three  unions  pay  sick  benefits  and  248  pay  death 
benefits,  the  sums  expended  for  these  purposes  being  $16,433.20  and 
$68,941.50.  respet'tively.  One  hundred  strikes  are  reported,  of  which 
59  are  said  to  have  been  settled  satisfactorily,  4  were  lost,  19  were 
still  pending,  and  for  18  the  results  were  not  reported.  Some  pages 
are  devoted  to  suggestions  from  the  organizations  as  to  legislation 
desired. 

Free  Employment  Offices. — Returns  from  the  offices  in  St 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  show  an  aggregate  of  12,035 
applications  for  employment,  of  which  8,107  were  successful.  There 
were  16,988  applications  for  help,  8,401  of  which  were  supplied. 
Males  and  females  are  not  separated  in  these  reports. 

Direct  Legislation. — This  is  a  discussion  devoted  mainly  to  a 
consideration  of  the  referendum.     Its  general  use  is  recommended. 

Statistics  of  Cities. — Statistics  appearing  in  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
three  cities  of  Missouri  there  considered,  are  here  reproduced. 
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MONTANA. 

Seventh  Report  \FiTst  Biennial]  of  t/ie  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Labor, 
and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Montana.  1899-1900.  J.  H.  Calder- 
head.  Commissioner.     613  pp. 

This  report  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  the  State.  Numerous  illustrations  accompanj'  the 
descriptive  matter,  which  treats  of  mining,  agriculture,  and  gi-azing, 
including  a  discussion  of  irrigation,  reports  on  public  lands,  climate, 
water  supply,  educational  facilities,  etc.  Statistics  relating  to  State 
and  county  finances,  court  proceedings,  census  and  election  returns, 
and  a  record  of  real  estate  transfers  are  given.  Manufacturing  sta- 
tistics, 13  pages;  organized  labor,  18  pages;  wages,  6  pages,  and  cost 
of  living,  20  pages,  present  matter  of  more  direct  industrial  interest. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  adulteration  of  food, 
29  pages.  This  includes  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  articles  of  food 
commonly  found  in  the  markets. 

Manufactuking  Statistics. — These  relate  to  printing  and  publish- 
ing, breweries,  clay  products,  sawmills,  and  flour  mills,  but  ai-e  not 
complete.  Nine  breweries  reported  a  capital  of  $1,015,000,  &  product 
valued  at  $932,831,  and  152  employees,  who  received  $160,637  in 
wages.  For  24  sawmills  there  was  a  reported  capital  of  $936,000,  an 
output  valued  at  $496,426,  and  592  employees,  receiving  wages  to  the 
amount  of  $261,038.  These  data  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900.     In  1899  the  clay  products  of  the  State  amounted  to  $225,844. 

Organized  Labor. — ^There  are  here  given  a  brief  summary  of  the 
eight-hour  laws  of  Montana  and  other  States,  some  account  of  labor 
conditions  in  New  Zealand,  a  report  on  Japanese  railroad  labor  in  the 
State,  an  account  of  a  miners'  strike  at  Red  Lodge,  and  of  accidents  in 
mines  in  1900,  and  a  directory  of  128  labor  organizations  in  the  State. 

Cost  of  Living. — Under  this  head  are  given  the  market  prices  of 
farm  products  and  of  groceries  at  wholesale  and  at  retail  in  the  various 
counties  and  towns  of  the  State. 
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BECEHT  FOBEIOH  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
BELGIUM. 

Reeensement  general  des  IndustrleH  at  des  Metiers,  31  Octobre,  1896. 
Office  du  Travail,  Mlnisteie  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1900-1901. 
Volume  I,  946  pp. ;  Volume  II,  907  pp. ;  Volume  III,  180  pp. ;  Vol- 
ume IV,  525  pp.;  Volume  V,  573  pp. 

These  five  volumes  contuiii  the  first  installment  of  the  returns  of  the 
Belgian  industiial  census  of  Octobei-  31,  1896.  The  distinguishing 
chai-acteristic  of  this  census  is  the  combination  of  the  features  of  an 
occupation  census  with  those  of  an  industrial  census,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  calls  for  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  used  in  securing 
and  compiling  the  census  returns. 

On  the  basis  of  the  population  register  of  1890,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  kept  up  to  date,  the  schedules  of  inquiries  were 
sent  to  all  the  industrial  persons,  or  "industrial  households,"  as  the 
official  reports  designate  them,  in  the  Kingdom.  This  enumeration 
(made  on  Schedule  B)  secured  from  the  working  population  inforaia- 
tion  as  to  name,  sex,  place  of  birth,  date  of  birth,  conjugal  condition, 
relation  to  head  of  household,  occupation,  whether  working  at  home 
for  one  or  more  employers,  the  name  and  industry  of  the  emplo}'er, 
and  the  address  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  employee  worked. 

On  the  same  day  an  examination  of  the  industrial  establishments 
(made  on  Schedule  A)  was  taken  and  information  secured  as  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  or  firm,  the  industry  carried  on 
in  the  establishtnent,  the  length  of  the  busine.ss  season;  in  case  the 
establishment  was  temporarily  shut  down,  the  length  of  time  and  cause 
of  such  shut  down;  the  number  of  employees  of  each  sex  and  their 
positions  in  the  establishment,  with  the  young  persons  given  separately; 
the  hour  of  beginning  and  of  stopping  work,  with  the  length  of  the 
intennissions,  and  the  working  pei'sonnel  by  day  and  b,y  night  shifts. 
Wages  were  to  be  given  in  such  shape  as  to  show  the  form  of  wage 
payments  for  each  position  by  sex  and  age  of  the  workers,  the  total 
wages  paid  in  the  last  wage  period,  with  specification  of  the  number 
of  working  days,  and  the  working  pei'sonnel.  Returns  wei'e  made  for 
the  motors  used,  their  kind  and  average  horsepower,  and  the  type  of 
steam  boilers,  their  pressure  and  heating  surface. 

When  the  schedules  were  returned  to  the  labor  office  they  were 
assembled  by  establishments  and  a  comparison  of  the  statements  on 
the  "A"  schedules  was  made  with  those  on  the  "  B"  schedules.  This 
verification  eliminated  a  large  portion  of  the  errors,  and  among  other 
things  suggested  additional  investigations  not  originally  included  in 
the  census. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  census  is  the  extended  classi- 
fication of  industries.  The  classification  was  made  after  the  schedules 
had  been  returned  to  the  central  office,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  infor 
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mation  contained  in  them.  No  prearranged  classification  was  given 
to  the  enumerators  to  follow  in  filling  out  the  schedules.  There  are 
no  less?  than  858  classes  of  industries  specified,  so  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  returns  are  more  available  than  has  formerly  been  the 
case  with  industrial  censuses. 

The  final  vofume  of  the  census  reports  is  intended  to  be  a  general 
suniuiary,  and  until  this  volume  has  been  issued  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  give  a  full  summary  by  industries  of  the  returns  for  the  Kingdom. 

Volumes  I  and  II  contain  the  table  showing  the  distribution,  by 
industx'ies,  of  the  factory  and  domestic  working  establishments  by 
provinces,  arrondissements,  and  communes.  The  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  establishments,  the  number  in  operation  on  the  census  day, 
and  the  employees  classified  as  wage  workers  and  as  other  personnel. 
The  horsepower  used  is  also  stated.  Giving  returns  for  such  small 
geographical  divisions  as  conmmnesj  with  such  an  elaborate  classifica- 
tion of  industries,  has  made  the  information  exceedingly  detailed;  in 
fact,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  table  simply  reproduces  the 
schedules  of  individual  establishments.  The  information  is  given  in 
two  tables:  In  the  first  tal)le,  those  industrial  concerns  which  comprise 
more  than  one  undertaking  have  these  undertakings  counted  as  sepa- 
rate establishments;  in  a  second  and  supplementary  table,  these  com- 
bined establishments  arc  treated  as  single  establishments. 

Volume  III  contains  a  full  index  of  the  matter  tabulated  in  Volumes 
I  and  II,  and  gives  the  subjects  by  industries  and  by  geographical 
divisions.  In  Volume  IV  the  establishments  are  given  according  to 
the  form  of  organization. 

In  Volume  V  the  establishments  in  operation  on  the  census  day  are 
classified  according  to  the  number  of  wage  workers. 

Following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  returns  thus  far  published, 
each  undertaking  being  regarded  as  a  separate  establishment: 

Total  establishments ;«7,.395 

EBtablishmenta  in  operation  October  31,  1896: 

Carried  on  by  individuals 305, 045 

Full  partners  under  a  collective  name 18, 678 

Commanditee  (special  partnerships) 331 

Total  carried  on  by  individuals  and  partners 324, 054 

Stock  companies 1, 862 

Cooperative  s<K'ieties 167 

Total  carried  on  by  stock  companies  and  cooperative  societies 2, 029 

Total  in  operation  Octol)er  31,  18S»6 a326, 089 

Persons  engaged  in  establishments  in  operation  October  31,  1896: 

Owners  and  salaried  employees 379, 992 

Wage  workers 722, 252 

Total 1,102,244 

Total  horsepower  (steam,  gas,  and  petroleum  motors)  of  establishments 
in  operation  October  31,  1896 628, 253 

a  Including  6  establishments  for  which  details  regarding  form  of  organization  and 
character  of  employment  were  not  reported. 
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The  following  table  whows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  estab- 
lishments conducted  bj'  individuals  or  partnerships  and  by  stock  com- 
panies and  cooperative  societies,  grouped  according  to  sex  and  charac- 
ter of  employment: 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  E.STABLI8HMENTS  IN  OPERATION  OCTOBER  81,' 1896,  ACCORDING  TO 
CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Chantc'lur  of  empluyment. 


Owneni  of  establtshments 

Salaried  employees -. 

Membeni  of  owners'  families  employed 

as  wage  workers 

Other  wage  workers 


Persons  in  establishments 
conducted  bv  individuals 
or  partnerships. 


Persons  in  establiithmenta 
conducted  by  stock  com- 
panies and  cooperative  so- 
cieties. 


Men.       Women.      Total. 


Men.       Women.      TotaL 


206,415 

16,854  I 


33,182 
316,352  I 


135,474 
1,487 


340,889  I 
18,341  ; 


20,499 


17,474   50,656  I 

74,738  I  891,090  I  244,943 


ToUl 571,1 


;  I    229,173  ;    800,976      265,442 

I  !  I 


263  20,762 

'85,'663'!'"'a6,"s66 


I 


35,826        301,268 


The  next  table  relates  only  to  wage  workers  who  are  not  members 
of  owners'  families.  The  establishments  and  employees  are  grouped 
according  to  the  number  of  wage  workers  in  each  establishment. 

ESTABUSH.MENTS  ANI)  WAGE  WORKERS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WAGE  WORKERS  IN  EACH  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Wage  workers  in  each  establishment,  (a) 

Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 

30,258 

26,396 

7,851 

3,823 

2,537 

931 

652 

449 

117 

12 

4 

Number  < 
Men. 

24,671 
54,216 
42,879 
44,6a5 
66,469 
53,413 
74,474 
117,491 
66,710 
10,760 
6,157 

>f  wage  vr 
Women. 

orkers.(a) 
Total. 

I 

5,687 
14,412 
7,776 
6,204 
9,436 
11,5.'>3 
17.596 
21,110 
9,454 
3,161 
3.912 

30.298 

2lo4 

68,628 

5  to  9 

.M),155 

10  to  19 

!iO,8Ja 

20  to  49 

75,905 

fi0to99 

61,966 

100  to  199 

92,070 

200  to  499 

138,601 

600to'J99 

76,164 

1,000  to  1,999 

13,921 

10,069 

Total 

5  73,046 

561,296 

110,301 

671.  S96 

a  Not  including  members  of  proprietors'  families. 

5  Including  16  establishments  employing  wage  workers  the  number  of  whom  could  ii<-i  •••••tetei' 
mined. 

CANADA. 

HejMirf  i>f  the  I)<i>iirtii(rnt  of  Lahtr  for  the  year  <md<;d  Jun^  30,  1901. 
lyoa.     67  pp.     (Printed  by  order  of  Parliament.) 

This  is  the  first  report  issued  by  this  department  as  it  came  into 
existence  under  section  10  of  the  conciliation  act  of  July  18,  1900. 
(See  Bulletin  No.  33,  p.  272,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.) 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  The  Labor  Gazette,  23 
pages;  conciliation  and  arbitration,  9  pages;  fair  wages  on  public  con- 
tract work,  19  pages;  enforcement  of  alien  labor  acts,  4  pages;  details 
as  to  departmental  work  and  expenses,  5  pages. 
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The  Labor  Gazette. — Here  is  given  a  statement  of  the  general 
scope  and  puipose  of  the  monthly  publication  of  the  department, 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  articles  appearing  in  the  first  10 
numbers. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — The  act  under  which  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  was  organized  provides  for  its  active  friendly  interven- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes.     It  is  provided  that — 

(</)  The  minister  of  labor  may  take  certain  action  in  the  way  of 
inquiry  or  may  arrange  a  conference  without  application  from  any  of 
the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

(6)  He  maj'  appoint  a  conciliator  on  the  application  of  either  party. 

{<;)  He  may  appoint  an  arbitrator  on  the  application  of  both  parties. 

The  present  report  indicates  that  in  no  case  has  the  department  seen 
fit  to  intervene  unless  invited  by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  inter- 
ested person  in  their  behalf.  The  following  table  sumniarize.s  the 
principal  points  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  department's 
work  for  about  eight  months: 

INTERVENTIONS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR   FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTF.S,  1900,  I90I. 


Date  in- 

Em- 

Date of 

terven- 

Date 

E.ttabli!ihmenta. 

Cause  of  dispute. 

ploy- 
ees af- 

begin- 
ning 

tion 
was  re- 

of 
settle- 

Nature of  settlement. 

fected. 

striite. 
Oct.  25, 

quest- 
ed. 

Oct.  27, 

ment. 
Oct.  29, 

Cotton  milK  V«l- 

Pre«enee  of  militia  to 

3,000 

Troops  withdrawn  and 

lejrfleld.Quebec. 

overawe  earlier  strik- 
ers. 

1900. 

1900. 

1900. 

agreement  to  reinstate 

stri  leers. 

Iron  worku,  Osh- 

Refusal  of  coremalters 

300 

Dec.  5, 

Dec.  8, 

Dec.  12, 

Coremakers   to    do    no 

«w«,  Ontario. 

to  assist  in  shifting 

1900. 

1900. 

1900. 

other  work.  Objec- 
tionable     conditions 

and  dumping  molds: 

complaint  as  to  beat- 

remedied. 

ing  and   ventilation 

of  worlts. 

Tool  work*.  Dun- 

Demand    for   Increase 

65 

Oct.  8, 

Jan.  22, 

Jan.  24, 

Satisfactory  agreement. 

das,  Onterio. 

of  wages,  and  limita- 
tion  of    number  of 

1900. 

1901. 

.901. 

Terms  not  made  pub- 
lic. 

apprentices. 
Rejection   by  employ- 
ees of  new  scale  of 

Paper          mills. 
Grand      Mtre, 

800  Apr.  15, 
,    1901. 

Apr.  17, 
1901. 

Apr.  19, 
1901. 

Employees  accept  scale. 
Employers  agree  to 
semimonthly         pay- 

Quebec. 

wages,  and  objection 

to  manner  of  notifl- 

1 

ments,  etc. 

cation. 

Coal  mines,  Syd- 

Demand   for  increase 

700 

(a) 

(«) 

June25, 

Wages  scale  agreed  to; 

ney  Mine*,  Nova 

of  wa^res. 

1901. 

increase  to  some  em- 

Scotia. 

ployees.  New  rule  as 
to  bonuses.  Local 
board    of   arbitration 

established. 

a  The  dispute  commenced  early  in  the  year,  but  before  declaring  a  strike  the  employees  requested 
the  intervention  of  the  department  of  labor.  The  company  agreeing,  a  meeting  was  arranged  for 
between  the  conciliator  and  representatives  from  both  sides.  Settlement  was  arrived  at  within  two 
<>ays. 

Fair  Wages  on  Public  Contract  Work. — A  resolution  of  Par- 
liament of  March  17, 1900,  declares:  "That  all  Government  contracts 
should  contain  such  conditions  as  will  prevent  abuses  which  may  arise 
from  the  subletting  of  such  contracts,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  ai"e  generally  accepted 
as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out." 
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This  applies  not  only  to  work  done  by  the  Government,  but  to 
undertakings  aided  by  Government  subsidies  as  well. 

The  report  covers  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901,  under  the  two  heads  of 
public  and  subsidized  undertakings.  A  list  is  given  of  the  contracts 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  quoted  from  above,  and 
of  the  investigations  made  by  the  "  fair- wages  officers"  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  method  of  procedure  is  for  the  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  about  to  invite  bids  on  a  contract  to  furnish  the 
department  of  labor  such  specifications  as  to  locality  and  the  nature 
of  the  labor  required  as  will  enable  it  to  draw  up  a  "fair- wages 
schedule,"  based  on  its  own  investigations.  This  schedule  is  then 
inserted  in  the  proposed  contract  and  becomes  the  basis  for  a  minimum 
wage  payment  for  the  several  clas.ses  of  employees.  Complaints  of 
violations  are  investigated  by  the  department  of  labor  and  determined 
by  the  department  entering  into  the  contract,  after  the  r&sults  of  such 
investigation  have  been  submitted.  The  report  indicates  that  such 
complaints  as  were  made  during  the  ten  months  covered  by  it  were 
generally  well  grounded,  and  that  the  action  of  the  department  was 
efficient  and  acceptable. 

Enforcement  ok  Alikn-Labok  Acts. — The  investigation  of  alleged 
violations  of  these  acts  was  assigned  to  the  newly-formed  department 
of  labor  upon  its  organization.  The  statute  requires  that  no  pro- 
ceeding at  law  shall  be  begun  until  the  consent  of  the  attorney -general 
of  Canada,  or  of  some  person  authorized  by  him,  be  obtained.  The 
effect  of  this  law  has  been  that  no  legal  action  has  been  necessary 
beyond  the  investigation  made  by  the  department  and  the  communi- 
cation of  its  conclusions  to  the  party  charged.  If  the  finding  was  in 
favor  of  the  bringing  of  an  action,  the  offending  parties  at  once 
depoiled  the  persons  thought  to  be  illegally  employed,  and  the  cases 
were  then  dropped,  with  the  consent  of  the  complainants. 

Seventy-one  complaints  were  received,  7  of  which  were  not  acted 
upon  owing  to  a  change  in  the  law.  Of  the  64  cases  investigated,  48 
were  found  not  to  be  violations.  Nineteen  aliens  went  away  during 
the  investigations,  and  52  were  voluntarily  deported  as  a  result  of 
findings  of  well-grounded  complaints. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Workinm's  Trains.     1900.     (Published  bv  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  is  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
is  made  up  of  individual  reports  from  all  railways  in  Great  Britain, 
showing  the  number  of  trains,  distances  run,  fares  charged,  and  num- 
ber of  tickets  issued  in  connection  with  special  provisions  for  work- 
ingmen. 

In  some  instances  there  is  a  statutory  obligation  resulting  from 
•"pocial  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  particular  companies,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  is  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  companies  that  work- 
men's trains  are  run.  Where  there  is  statutory  obligation,  the  number 
of  trains  actually  run  is  generally  many  times  greater  than  the  number 
required  by  law. 

The  sections  of  the  special  act  referring  to  each  road  are  usually 
four  in  number,  and  the  acts  are  quite  similar  in  their  provisions. 
The  first  section  names  terminal  points,  the  maximum  fare  to  be 
charged,  and  the  number  of  trains  to  be  run  at  fixed  houre — for  exam- 
ple, "not  later  than  7  in  the  morning  or  earlier  than  6  in  the  evening, 
as  may  be  most  convenient  for  artisans,  etc."  Another  section  em- 
powers the  company  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  applicants;  a  third 
provides  for  penalties  for  the  abuse  of  tickets,  and  the  fourth  limits 
the  liabilit}'  of  the  company  on  claims  for  damages  by  passengers  using 
workmen's  tickets  to  the  sum  of  £100  ($486.65). 

Of  course,  trains  run  voluntarily  are  not  restricted  to  the  hours 
named,  and  on  Saturdays  the  usual  evening  limit  is  changed  to  allow 
returns  after  12  m.  Nor  are  the  accommodations  restricted  to  special 
trains,  many  roads  issuing  workmen's  tickets  which  can  be  used  to  pro- 
cure third-class  passage  on  any  train  within  specified  time  limits,  as 
up  to  8  a.  m.  and  after  4  p.  m.  In  still  other  cases  there  are  special 
trains  going,  the  return  ticket  being  available  on  any  train  returning, 
sometimes  only  after  4  p.  m.,  in  other  instances  as  early  as  12  m.  on 
any  day  of  the  week.  Daily  tickets  are  usually  restricted  to  a  return 
on  the  date  of  issue,  though  tickets  issued  on  Saturday  are  sometimes 
available  for  a  return  on  Monday.  Weekly  tickets  aflFord,  in  some 
instances,  still  further  reductions  on  the  daily  rates. 

The  report  presents  no  summary  or  average  statement  of  distances 
or  charges.  A  schedule  prepared  in  connection  with  a  statute  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  is 
indicative  of  rates,  but  probably  can  not  be  taken  as  representative, 
especially  of  roads  in  lass  populous  localities.  The  rates  given  are  for 
the  single  journey  and  are  as  follows: 

For  distances  up  to  and  inclnding  4  miles 1    d.  (2.03  cents) 

Beyond  4  miles,  up  to  and  inclnding  6  miles 1}  d.  (3.04  cents) 

Beyond  6  miles,  up  to  and  including  8  miles 2   d.  (4.06  cents) 

Beyond  8  miles,  up  to  and  including  10  miles 2^  d.  (5.07  cents) 

Beyond  10  miles,  up  to  and  including  12  miles 3   d.  (6.08  cents) 

For  distances  exceeding  12  miles,  fares  not  exceeding  }  d.  (1.01  cents)  for  every  2 
miles  or  part  of  such  2  miles. 

Of  83  roads  reporting  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  8  operate 
trains  under  some  statutory  provision,  36  report  no  workmen's  trains, 
and  the  remainder  repqrt  a  range  of  from  2  to  more  than  1,500  per 
day.  Some  roads  which  run  no  workmen's  trains  haul  such  trains 
under  contract  with  an  employer  who  pays  cither  a  gross  or  a  per 
capita  sum  for  such  service.  The  number  of  workmen's  tickets  issued 
during  1899  provided  for  more  than  50,000,000  round-trip  passages, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  contract  service  just  mentione<l, 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  sucoeasiTe  issnes. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisione  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Blacklisting — Constitutionality  of  Statute — State  ex  rd.  Schef- 
ferv.  Jvstus,  Supreme  C<mrt  of  Miniiesota,  88  Northaoestem  Reporter, 
page  759. — Alfred  Scheffer,  agent  of  the  firm  of  Scheffer  and  Roesum, 
had  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  chapter  174,  laws  of  1895,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  case  came  before  the  supreme  court 
on  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  ground  of  Scheffer^s 
motion  being  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  was,  therefore,  the  sole  question  to  be  considered. 

The  act  is  entitled:  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  blacklisting 
and  the  coercing  and  influencing  of  employees  by  their  employers.*' 
Section  one  prohibits  the  combination  of  two  or  more  emploj'ers  of 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  any  person  or  preventing 
them  from  procuring  employment  by  the  use  of  threats,  promises,  or 
blacklisting.  Section  two  provides  that:  "  No  company,  corporation, 
or  partnership  in  this  State  shall  authorize,  permit  or  allow  any  of  its 
or  their  agents  to,  nor  shall  any  of  its  or  their  f^;ent8  blacklist  any 
discharged  employee  or  employees,  or  by  word  or  writing  seek  to 
prevent,  hinder  or  restrain  such  discharged  employee  or  any  employee 
who  may  have  voluntarily  left  such  company's  or  person's  service  from 
obtaining  employment  from  any  other  person  or  company."  The 
third  section  prohibits  employers  from  requiring  their  employees  not 
to  join  or  become  members  of  labor  organizations,  as  a  condition  of 
their  employment.  Other  sections  refer  to  penalties,  modes  of  proce- 
dure, etc. 

Section  three  was  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  court,  as 
the  case  had  no  dependence  upon  it,  nor  would  its  validity  or  invalid- 
ity affect  the  sections  directly  bearing  on  the  question  in  issue.  As  to 
the  title,  it  was  conceded  that  the  term  "blacklisting"  has  no  well 
defined  meaning  in  the  law,  either  by  statute  or  judicial  expression, 
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but  that  general  understanding  gives  it  a  meaning  sufficiently  definite 
for  use  in  its  connection.  As  to  other  points,  Judge  Lewis,  who 
announced  the  conclusions  of  the  court  said: 

It  is  urged  that  section  two  is  objectionabsc  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  class  or  special  legislation,  hav- 
ing application  only  to  corporations  or  partnerships,  as  distinguished 
from  individual  employers.  This  argument  is  based  upon  the  omis- 
sion from  the  first  part  of  the  section  of  the  word  "person."  While 
true  that  word  is  omitted  from  the  first  part  of  section  two,  yet  it  is 
used  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  in  such  connection  that  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  drop  the  word  out  of  the  .section  entirely,  or  to 
supply  it  in  connection  with  the  words  "company,"  "corporation," 
or  "partnership."  Section  one  has  reference  to  all  employers,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  are  corporations,  partnerships,  or  individ- 
uals. So  with  sections  three  and  four,  where  the  word  "person"  is 
used.  It  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  discrim- 
inate in  section  two  against  an  individual  employer,  when  the  other 
sections  of  the  act  are  plainly  made  applicable  to  individuals. 
Employers,  as  distinguished  from  employees,  do  not  constitute  a  class, 
within  the  constitutional  prohibition.  Those  acts  which  are  declared 
unlawful  by  the  statute  are  peculiar  to  employers  of  labor.  The  act, 
being  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  class,  is  not  invalid  because 
limited  to  that  class.  (Cameron  v.  Railway  Co.,  63  Minn.  384,  6.5 
N.  W.  652,  31  L.  R.  A.  553.)  We  therefore  hold  that  section  two  of 
the  act  applies  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  companies,  corporations, 
and  partnerships,  and  is  not  class  legislation. 

Again  it  is  insisted  that  an  employer  of  labor  has  the  natural  right 
under  the  constitution,"  State  and  Federal,  to  give  such  advice  and 
information  as  be  desires  with  respect  to  his  employees,  whether  they 
have  been  discharged  for  cause  or  without  cause,  or  whether  they  have 
voluntarily  left  the  employment.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  what 
the  offense  is,  as  set  forth  by  the  provisions  of  section  two.  An 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  his  employment  is  one  who  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  He  violates  no  contract  obligations.  Presumably  he 
is  an  employee  in  good  standing,  and  leaves  because  it  is  to  his  advan- 
tage to  do  so;  and  if  he  seeks  employment  elsewhere  he  is  entitled  to 
the  presumption  that  his  reputation  as  an  employee  has  been  unharmed 
by  the  fact  of  his  leaving.  The  fact  that  sucn  an  employee  voluntarily 
abandons  his  employment  does  not  give  the  employer  a  right  to  prej- 
udice his  employment  elsewhere.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  com- 
munication designed  to  prevent  such  employment  is  presumably  a 
reflection  upon  the  standing  of  the  employee.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  the  employer  may  have  cause  for  making  such  communication; 
that  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  employer,  and  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  such  employei-s,  to  have  notice  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  employee.  If  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  such  com- 
munication, it  would  be  available  only  as  a  matter  of  defense.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  law  to  protect  employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
natural  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution, 
viz,  the  right  to  sell  their  labor  and  acquire  property  thereby. 

The  act  is  valid  and  the  conviction  must  be  sustained. 
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Employers'  Liability — Mine  Regulations — Waiver  by  Em- 
PiiOYEE — /).  //.  Davis  Coal  Company  v.  PolJund.,  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  62  Northeastern  Reporter, ]>age^92. — Samuel  Polland  obtained 
judgment  in  the  circuit  court  of  Clay  County  on  account  of  injuries 
received  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  company. 
On  appeal  the  case  came  before  the  appellate  court.  This  being 
equally  divided,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  then  heard  the  case 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  occasioning  the  injury  for  which  dam- 
ages were  claimed,  Polland  was  not  furnished  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  props,  caps,  and  timbers  to  secure  the  roof  of  the  room  in  which  he 
was  at  work,  and,  though  his  examination  of  the  roof  hail  failed  to 
show  any  dangerous  condition  therein,  it  nevertheless  suddenly  caved 
and  fell  upon  him,  inflicting  serious  and  permanent  injury. 

Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bank  boss  was  also  charged,  in  that 
he  failed  of  his  statutory  duty  of  visiting  and  examining  every  work- 
ing place  in  the  mine  at  least  every  alternate  day. 

The  statutes  which  it  is  claimed  were  violated  aiv  as  follows:  "Miners' 
bosses  shall  visit  their  miners  in  their  working  places  at  least  once  every 
day  where  any  number  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  50  miners  are 
employed,  and  as  often  as  once  every  two  days  when  more  than  50 
miners  are  employed."  (Sec.  7447,  Burns'  Rev.  St.  1901.)  Section 
7466  of  the  same  provides  that  "  The  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee 
of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  shall  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber 
at  the  mine,  and  the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  shall  deliver  all 
props,  caps,  and  timbei's  (of  proper  length)  to  the  rooms  of  the  work- 
men when  needed  and  required,  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  all  times 
be  able  to  properly  secure  the  workings  from  caving  in." 

Another  .section  charges  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  timbers  are 
sufficiently'  supplied  and  properly  set  to  the  mining  boss,  and  still 
another  gives  a  right  of  action  to  any  party  injured  by  the  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions. 

Two  questions  arise  on  the  complaint,  as  considered  by  the  supreme 
court,  viz,  assumption  of  risk  and  contributory  negligence. 

Judge  Baker,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  stating 
the  common  law  rule  as  to  degree  of  care,  said: 

If,  however,  the  statute,  as  in  this  case,  sets  up  a  definite  standard, 
and  requires  specific  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  employer  in  provid- 
ing safe  working  places  and  appliances,  other  considerations  come  into 
view.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  emploj'er  to  u.se  the  very  means  named  in 
the  statute.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  others,  though,  in  his  opin- 
ion, they  are  more  efficacious  than  those  prescribed  by  the  lawmakers. 
How,  then,  can  there  l)e  any  lawful  basis  for  an  agreement,  implied 
or  express,  that  the  employer  shall  violate  the  law  and  that  the 
employee  .shall  be  remediless?  The  heart  of  the  present  case  is  this: 
Is  a  contract  enforceable  by  which  the  employee  waives  in  advance  his 
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right  of  having,  and  relieves  his  employer  of  the  duty  of  providing, 
thf  specific  safeguards  required  by  the  statute? 

Freedom  of  contrict  should  not  be  lightly  interfered  with.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  right  of  contracting  as  one  sees  tit  stands  unti-am- 
meled.  But  the  State  has  power  to  restrict  this  right  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  health,  moi'als,  and  the  like.  When,  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  legislature  has  failed  in  terms  to  deny  the 
employee's  right  to  assume  the  risks  from  the  euiployer's  disregard  of 
the  statute,  tJae  question  is  not  ended.  If  the  legislature  has  clearly 
expressed  the  public  policy  of  the  State  on  a  matter  within  its  right 
to  speak  upon  authoritatively,  and  if  that  public  policy  would  be  sub- 
verted b\'  allowing  the  employee  to  waive  in  advance  his  statutory 
Srotection,  the  contract  is  void  as  unmistakablv  as  if  the  statute  in 
irect  words  forbade  the  making  of  it.  If  the  employer  may  avail 
himself  of  the  defense  that  the  employee  agreed  in  advance  that  the 
statutes  should  be  disregarded,  the  court  would  be  measuring  the 
rights  of  the  persons  whom  the  lawmakers  intended  to  protect  by  the 
common-law  standard  of  the  reasonably  prudent  person,  and  not  by 
the  definite  standard  set  up  by  the  le^slature.  This  would  be  practi- 
cally a  judicial  repeal  of  the  act.  It  is  no  hardship  to  the  employer  to 
disallow  him  a  defense  based  on  an  agreement  that  he  should  violate  a 
specific  statutory  duty.  His  sure  protection  lies  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  risks  that  still  inhere  in  the  business  after  this  is  done  may 
be  assumed  by  the  employee. 

Second.  As  to  contributory  negligence:  The  complaint  alleged  that 
appellee  used  due  care  and  caution  to  avoid  injury.  This  is  enough,- 
unless  the  specific  averments  show  this  general  allegation  to  be  untiue. 
It  suflSciently  appears  that  appellee  was  an  experienced  miner,  knew 
that  appellant  had  failed  to  provide  supports  as  required  by  statute, 
and  ^itn  this  knowledge  continued  at  his  work  until  injured.  Appel- 
lant claims  that  this  constituted  such  negligence  as  to  preclude  a  recov- 
ery. If  the  risk  is  so  great  and  immediately  threatening  that  a  person 
of  ordinary  prudence,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  not  take 
it,  contributory  negligence  is  established.  If  the  risk  is  not  so  great 
and  immediately  threatening  but  that  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  would  take  it,  contributory  negligence  is 
not  established.  Appellee  alleges  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mine's  roof  to  indicate  immediate  danger,  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  defect  therein  by  the  usual  tests,  and  that  he  could 
and  would  have  propped  up  the  slate  securely  if  appellant  had  not 
been  derelict  in  supplying  timbers.  The  specific  averments  do  not 
overcome  the  general  allegation  of  freedom  from  fault 

Judgment  affirmed. 


Employees'  Liabilitt — Kaileoad  Companies — Contracts  Wait- 
ing Right  to  Damages — TarhdL  v.  Rutland  Railroad  Company, 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  51  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  6. — In  an  action 
by  Darius  Tarbell,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Arthur  W.  Tarbell, 
deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  the  latter,  certain  pleas 
of  the  defendant  company  were  demurred  to,  and,  the  demurrer  being 
sustained  by  the  court,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of 
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the  State.  The  ruling  of  the  Rutland  County  court  waii  affirmed  and 
the  cause  remanded. 

Arthur  Tartx^ll  was  an  employee  of  the  Rutland  Railway  Company 
and  met  his  death  while  descending  a  ladder  on  the  outside  of  one  of 
the  cars,  which  the  company  was  operating  on  the  main  track,  by  being 
knocked  from  the  ladder  by  a  car  standing  on  a  side  track.  At  the 
trial  the  defendant  plead  that  it  was  not  liable  to  the  plaintiff  since  it 
had  been  a  condition  of  employment  that  plaintiff  should  release  and 
discharge  the  company  from  all  damages  that  might  accrue  to  the 
plaintiff,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
negligence  during  his  employment.  It  was  to  this  plea  that  Tarbell 
demurred. 

On  the  facte  set  forth  therein  the  court  handed  down  the  following 
opinion,  Judge  Tyler  speaking  for  the  court: 

The  defendant  contends  that,  though  such  a  contract  between  itself 
and  the  injured  employee  might  not  be  upheld,  this  contract,  being 
with  the  next  of  kin  of  tne  employee,  does  not  contravene  public  policy. 
In  general,  when  a  contract  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  reprobated  by 
public  policy,  it  will  be  declaretf  illegal,  though  in  that  particular 
mstance  no  actual  injury  has  resulted  to  the  public.  If  it  is  inunoral 
or  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  it  will  be  declared  void.  Con- 
tracts of  the  kind  under  consideration  are  clearly  against  public  policy, 
and  invalid,  for  the  reason  that  they  tend  to  promote  negligence  on 
the  part  of  railroad  companies  in  respect  to  the  personal  safety  of  their 
employees.  Sections  3886  and  3887  [V.  S.]  forbid  railroad  companies 
having  ladders  or  steps  upon  cars  of  their  own  to  the  top  on  the  sides 
of  the  cars,  and  require  that  they  be  placed  upon  the  enas  or  inside  of 
the  cai-s,  and  a  forfeiture  of  $.50  a  day  is  imposed  as  a  penal(  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  sbitute.  It  is  the  law  that  courts  will  not 
enforce  contracts  made  for  the  purpose  of  violating  statutes,  but  will 
hold  them  inoperative  and  voia.  (Rob.  Dig.  152,  pi.  54etseq.)  As 
the  purpose  of  the  contract  was  to  exempt  the  defendant  from  its  stat- 
utory liability  for  its  negligence,  and  thus  defeat  the  statute,  it  was 
an  immaterial  fact  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was  the  next  of 
kin  and  not  the  employee. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Sebv- 
ANT8 — Scope  of  Employment — Jermen  v.  Omaha  and  St.  Louit 
Railroad  Company,  Supi'eine  Court  of  lo^oa,  88  Northwestern  Reporter., 
pafjc  952. — Jensen  was  employed  as  a  coach  cleaner  for  the  defendant 
comjmny,  and,  while  engaged  in  his  line  of  duty,  was  injured  by  an 
engine,  operated  at  the  time  by  a  hostler,  coming  into  collision  with 
the  car  in  which  he,  Jensen,  was  at  work.  A  statute  (section  2071  of 
the  C-ode)  makes  railroad  companies  liable  to  its  employees  for  injuries 
received  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  company's 
agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of  the  engineers  or  other  employee^ 
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thereof,  whenever  such  negligence  is  *'  in  any  manner  connected  with 
the  use  and  operation  of  the  railway  on  or  about  which  "  they  shall  be 
employed.  Jensen  sued  under  this  statute  in  the  district  court  of 
Pottawattamie  County,  and  was  awarded  damages.  The  company 
appealed,  its  chief  contentions  being  that  Jensen's  duties  did  not  bring 
him  within  the  benefit  of  the  act  quoted  above;  and  that  the  hostler, 
having  taken  the  yardmaster  to  his  home  before  going  to  the  round- 
house whither  he  was  to  take  the  engine,  wa.s  outside  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  and  hence  the  company  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions. 

The  supreme  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
Judge  Weaver  speaking  for  the  court.  From  his  remarks  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted: 

This  provision  [the  statute  already  quoted]  has  been  construed  as 
embracmg  within  its  protection  all  that  class  of  employees  whose 
employment  "exposes  them  to  the  peculiar  dangers  and  perils 
attendant  upon  the  use  and  operation  of  railroads."  (Keatley  v.  ^il- 
way  Co.  94  Iowa  685,  63  N.  W.  560;  Akeson  v.  Railway  Co.  106  Iowa 
54,  75  N.  W.  676;  Keddington  v.  Railway  Co.  108  Iowa  99,  78  N.  W. 
800.)  Among  others  found  to  be  entitled  to  recover  have  been  the 
section  hand,  the  section  foreman,  the  shop  hand,  the  clinker  man,  the 
detective,  the  gravel  shoveler,  and  the  snow  shoveler,  none  of  whom 
had  any  connection  with  the  train  service  proper.  [Cases  cited.]  The 
kind  01  labor  in  which  the  employee  is  engaged  is  not  the  test  of  his 
right  of  recovery  so  much  as  the  fact  whether,  in  the  performance  of 
that  labor,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  exposed  to  the  peculiar  hazards 
which  arise  from  or  are  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  the 
road.  (Pyne  v.  Railroad  Co.  64  Iowa  225,  6.  N.  W.  281,  37  Am. 
Kep.  198.)  It  has  also  been  held  that  the  movement  of  a  lone  engine 
by  a  hostler  over  the  side  tracks  or  about  the  yards  or  in  the  cinder 

Eit  is  a  "use  and  operation  of  the  road"  withm  the  meaning  of  the 
iw.  If  that  holding  be  correct — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — 
then  the  plaintiff  in  wis  case,  being  in  his  proper  place  in  the  baggage 
car  in  defendant's  yard,  where,  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  switch 
engines  and  other  engines  were  frequently  run  back  and  forth  switch- 
ing and  turning  cars,  making  up  trains,  and  sometimes  moving  the 
cars  in  which  the  cleaners  were  at  the  time  employed,  was  clearly 
exposed  to  perils  peculiarly  incident  to  railroad  use  and  operation. 

If,  in  taking  the  yardmaster  to  his  dinner,  the  hostler  was  so  out 
of  the  line  of  duty  as  to  relieve  appellant  of  responsibility  while  so 
improperly  engaged  (which  we  need  not  decide),  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  such  departure  from  his  ordinary  service  had  ceased.  The 
tnp  had  been  made  and  completed,  and  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his 
admitted  duty,  entered  upon  the  appropriate  track  to  reach  the  round- 
house, where  he  was  to  store  and  care  for  the  engine.  This  was 
plainly  within  the  scope  of  his  emj^loyment,  and  his  prior  trip  foi*  the 
accommodation  of  the  yardmaster  is  wholly  immaterial. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  is  affirmed. 
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Examination,  Licensing,  etc.,  of  Hobseshoers — Rbvenxje— 
Police  Power — Constitutionality  of  Statitte — Bessette  v.  PeupU, 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  62  Northeastern  Reporter^  pdye  215.— 
Edward  Bessette,  a  horseshoer,  was  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  town  of  Aurora  of  practicing  his  trade  without  a  license, 
and  was  fined.  The  case  came  before  the  city  court  of  Aurora,  which 
afiirmed  the  judgment  with  costs.  On  retrial  on  an  agreed  statement 
of  facts,  certain  propositions  of  counsel  for  plaintiff  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  under  which  the  action  waa 
brought  were  rejected  by  the  court  and  sentence  affirmed.  The  case 
was  then  brought  before  the  supreme  court  and  the  lower  courts  were 
reversed,  the  act  being  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  law  in  question  is  the  act  of  June  11,  1897  (Laws  of  1897,  page 
233),  entitled  '^  An  act  to  insure  the  better  education  of  practitioners 
of  horseshoeing,  and  to  regulate  the  practice  of  borseshoers  in  the 
State  of  Illinois."  (See  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
No.  14,  pages  129,  130.)  The  act  consists  of  15  sections,  the  first  of 
which  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice 
as  a  horseshoer  in  this  State "  without  a  license.  The  fourth  section 
provides  for  the  registry,  within  a  limited  time,  of  all  persons  engaged 
as  horseshoers,  such  registration  enabling  the  party  to  continue  his 
trade  without  incurring  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  act.  Other 
sections  make  provision  for  a  board  of  examiners,  their  payment  from 
fees  of  applicants,  modes  of  procedure,  penalties,  etc.  Section  12 
provides  for  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  and  attendance  (if  con- 
venient) on  lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse's  foot.  Section  15 
reads  Jis  follows:  "This  act  applies  only  to  towns  and  cities  of  50,000 
inhabitants  and  over,  but  it  shall  be  optional  with  all  towns  and  cities 
of  10,000  or  over  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act" 

Justice  Magruder,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reviewed 
somewhat  extensively  the  principles  involved.  From  his  remarks 
the  following  is  taken: 

It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  terms  of  the  act,  that  it  does  not 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  business  of  horseshoeing.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  bold  that  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  impose  a  tax  upon  such 
occupation. 

After  discussing  certain  sections  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
empowering  the  general  assembly  to  levy  taxes,  the  court  continued: 

Of  course,  if  the  act  of  1897  now  under  consideration  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  occupation  of  horseshoeing,  such  imposition  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  leg- 
islature has  not  the  power  to  impose  an  exaction  in  the  form  of  ft 
license  fee  for  revenue  upon  the  business  of  horseshoeing,  even 
though  the  exaction  of  such  license  fee  is  not  a  tax.  The  act  of  1897, 
however,  although  it  requires  a  license  to  l»e  issued,  does  not  impose 
such  license  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.     The  license  fee  imposed  bj 
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this  act  must,  therefore,  be  imposed  for  regulation.  Cooler,  in  his 
work  on  the  Law  of  Taxation,  says:  "License  fees  maj-  be  fmposed: 
(1)  For  regulation;  (2)  for  revenue;  (3)  to  give  monopolies;  (4)  for 
prohibition."  (Cooley,  Tax'n  (2<1  Ed.)  p.  592.)  The  license  fee  under 
the  present  act  is  certeinly  not  imposed  for  prohibition  or  to  give 
monopolies,  and,  as  it  is  not  imposed  for  revenue,  it«  imposition  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  regulation.  That  the  license  fee  here  under 
consideration  is  not  imposed  for  revenue  appears  from  the  language 
of  the  act  itself. 

The  act  of  1897  in  reference  to  horseshoeing  states,  in  section  10 
thereof,  that  the  license  fee  is  charged  "in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  maintenance  of  the  said  Itoard  of  examin- 
ers." These  provisions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  license  fee  is  merely 
imposed  for  the  puipose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  act, 
and  not  for  the  pui*pose  of  raising  revenue  in  any  way.  Although 
the  act  provides  that,  where  a  tine  is  collected  upon  a  conviction  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  act,  such  tine  shall  be  paid  into  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  countv,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  license  fee  charged  shall  be  appropriated  as  revenue  for  any 
puijbose  whatever. 

Tlierefore,  the  proper  construction  of  the  act  being  that  the  license 
fee  is  imposed  for  regulation  and  not  for  revenue,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  oc^cupation  of  horseshoeing  is  such  an  occupation  as  the 
le^slature  has  any  power  to  regulate  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  act.  The  general  rule.is  that  a  license  fee  will  not  ho  exacted  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  an^'  trade,  calling,  or  occupation,  unless 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  such  trade,  calling,  or  occupation, 
or  in  the  circumstonces  suiTounding  it,  which  calls  for  the  exercise  by 
the  State  of  its  police  power.  In  other  words,  licenses  for  regulation 
merely,  and  not  for  revenue,  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  the  exercise  by  the  State,  either  directly  or 
through  delegation  to  municipal  corporations,  of  its  police  power. 
The  police  power  is  limited  to  enactments  which  have  reference  to  the 
public  health  or  comfort,  or  to  the  safety  or  welfare  of  society.  It 
aaa  been  said  that, ' '  when  the  license  is  for  regulation  merely,  *  *  • 
the  question  presented  is  whether  the  business  or  occupation  is  one 
rendering  special  regulation  important  for  anv  purpose  of  protection 
to  the  public  or  to  guard  individuals  against  frauds  and  impositions." 
(Cooley,  Tax'n  (2d  Ed.)  p.  60C;  Hawthorn  v.  People,  109  III.  302,  50 
Am.  Rep.  610.)  Laws  which  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
citizen  and  his  right  to  pui'sue  such  avocation  or  calling  as  ne  may 
choose  can  not  be  constitutionally  enacted,  unless  the  public  health, 
comfort,  safety,  or  welfare  demands  their  enactment.  (Ruhstrat  v. 
People,  185  111.  133,  57  N.  E.  41,  49  L.  R.  A.  181,  76  Am.  St.  Rep. 
30;  Bailey  v.  People,  190  111.  28,  60  N.  E.  98.)  In  Allgever  v. 
Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578,  17  Sup.  Ct.  427,  41  L.  Ed.  832,  it  was 
said:  "The  right  to  follow  any  of  the  common  occupations  of  life  is 
an  inalienable  right.  It  was  formulated  as  such  under  the  phrase 
^pursuit  of  happiness,^  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
commenced  with  the  fundamental  proposition  that  '  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  tneir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' This  right  IS  a  large  ingreaient  in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen."   It  was  also  said  in  the  latter  case:     "The  liberty  of  pursuit, 
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the  light  to  follow  any  of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life,  is  one  of  the 

Srivileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  Unit«d  States."  Although  the  power  and 
iscretion  which  the  State  legislature  has  in  the  matter  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare,  and  of  employing  means  to  that  end,  are  very 
large,  yet  such  power  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  impair  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property;  and  although  the  legisla- 
ture may  determine  when  the  exigency  exists  for  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  yet  it  is  for  the  courts  to  detcn-niine  what  are 
the  subjects  of  the  exercise  of  this  power.  "The  general  right  of 
every  person  to  pursue  any  calling,  and  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  pro- 
vided that  he  does  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others,  can  not  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  legislative  enactment."  (Ruhstrat  r.  People, 
supra,  and  authorities  there  referred  to.)  It  has  also  been  held  that 
"tne  right  to  choose  one's  occupation  is  the  right  to  be  free  from 
unlawful  interference  or  control  in  the  conduct  of  it."  (Id.;  Black, 
Const.  Law,  p.  412.) 

An  application  of  the  principles  above  referred  to  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  of  1897  in  relation  to  the  busineas  of  hoi'seshoeing  condemns 
it  as  invalid  law.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  health,  comfort, 
safety,  or  welfare  of  society  is  to  be  promoted  by  requiring  a  horse- 
shoer  to  practice  the  business  of  horseshoeing  for  four  years,  and  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  by  a  board  of  examiners,  and  pay  a  license  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  exercising  his  calling. 

The  court  then  took  up  section  15  of  the  act,  which  makes  it  optional 
with  cities  having  10,00()  but  under  50,000  inhabitants  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  shall  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  city  of 
Aurora  is  within  this  class.  After  quoting  section  22  of  aiticle  4  of 
the  State  constitution,  which  provides  that  "the  general  assembly 
shall  not  pass  \oc&\  or  .special  laws  *  *  •  incorporating  cities, 
towns,  or  villages,  or  changing  or  amending  the  charter  of  an}'  town, 
city  or  village,"  the  court  said: 

The  geneiul  incorporation  at^t  does  not  confer  upon  cities  and  vil- 
lages the  power  to  regulate  the  business  of  horseshoeing.  Therefore, 
if  the  present  act  be  construed  as  amending  the  general  incorporation 
act  by  permitting  cities  and  villages  to  regulate  the  business  of  horse- 
shoeing, it  is  evidently'  a  special  law  changing  and  amending  the 
charter  of  the  city  X>t  Aurora.  So  far  as  the  act  can  be  said  to  change 
or  amend  the  charter  of  any  city  or  town,  it  creates  a  purely  arbitrary 
classification.  There  is  no  reasonable  relation  between  the  cities  and 
towns  classified  in  section  15  and  the  puiposes  and  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  act  in  reference  to  horsesnoeing.  (Dupee  v.  Swigert, 
127  III.  494.)  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  act  can  be  regarded  as  affect- 
ing in  any  way  the  charters  of  cities  and  towns.  The  terms  of  the 
•sections  of  the  act  which  precede  section  15  do  not  concern  cities  and 
towns,  but  individuals.  The  legislature  bjr  the  act  does  not  delegate 
the  power  to  control  horseshoeing  to  cities  and  towns,  but  directly 
itself  regulates  the  business  of  horseshoeing.  Cooley,  Const  Lim. 
(6th  Ed.)  p.  481,  says:  "A  statute  would  not  oe  constitutional  •  *  * 
which  should  select  particular  individuals  from  a  class  or  locality,  and 
subject  them  to  peculiar  rules,  or  impose  upon  them  special  obliga- 
tions or  burdens  from  which  others  in  the  same  locality  or  class  are 
exempt"    In  the  case  at  bar,  the  act  deals  with  one  class  of  workmen, 
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to  wit,  horseshoers.  It  grants  to  horseshoers  living  in  cities  and  towns 
containing  a  population  less  than  10,000,  and  in  those  containing  a 
population  between  10,000  and  50,000,  a  special  privilege,  to  wit,  the 
privilege  of  being  exempt^  either  entirely  or  conditionally,  from  the 
obligation  to  take  out  licenses  to  pursue  their  business,  while  it 
requires  horseshoers  living  in  cities  and  towns  containing  a  population 
of  50,000  or  more  to  obtain  such"  license.  The  manner  in  which  the 
act  discriminates  in  favor  of  particular  persons  of  one  class,  pursuing 
one  occupation,  and  against  all  others  of  the  same  class,  places  it  in 
opposition  to  the  constitutional  guaranties  hereinbefore  referred  to. 


Exemption  of  Wages — Constitutionality  of  Statute— Title  of 
Act — Complaint — State  ex  rel.  Green  v.  Power,  Supreme  Court  of 
NAraiika,  88  Nortlvwestem  Reporter,  page  769. — Meyer  Green  was 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  531c  of  the  code 
of  civil  procedure,  which  relates  to  exemptions  of  60  days'  wages  of 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  clerks  who  are  beads  of  families,  and,  after 
preliminary  examination,  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  the  district  court.  Failing  to  enter  recognizance  he  was  committed 
to  the  county  jail  until  the  term  should  be  held.  Green  applied  for 
and  was  denied  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  on  writ  of  error  the  peti- 
tion came  before  the  supreme  court  of  tJie  State.  The  petition  for  the 
writ  was  based  on  two  claims:  First,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
under  which  he  was  held  were  invalid,  not  being  embraced  within  the 
title  of  the  act  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  because  there  are  two 
subjects  included  in  the  act,  both  being  repugnant  to  section  11,  article 
3,  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  "no  bill  shall  contain  more 
than  one  subject,  and  the  same  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  title;" 
the  second  claim  was  that  the  complaint  on  which  he  was  held,  failing 
to  aver  that  the  defendant  in  the  garnishment  case  was  the  head  of 
a  family,  did  not  state  any  offense  nor  charge  a  crime. 

The  appeal  resulted  in  an  affirmation  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute,  but  an  allowance  of  the  writ  because  of  the  defect  in  the 
complaint. 

The  following  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  is  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  points  of  law  involved: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  "  no  bill  shall 
contain  more  than  one  subject,  and  the  same  shall  be  clearly  expressed 
in  the  title,"  was  intended  to  prevent  surreptitious  legislation,  and 
not  to  prohibit  comprehensive  titles.  The  test  is  not  whether  the  title 
chosen  by  the  legislature  is  the  most  appropriate,  but  whether  it  fairly 
indicates  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  act.  (State  v.  Bemis,  64  N.  W. 
348,  45  Neb.  724.) 

2.  A  legislative  enactment  the  title  of  which  is,  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  tetter  protection  of  the  eaniings  of  laborers,  servants,  and 
other  employees  of  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  engaged  in  inter- 
state business,"  comprehends  legislation  providing  for  the  punishment 
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of  those  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  a«t  bj'  doing  the  things 
therein  declared  unlawful. 

3.  A  complaint  drawn  under  the  provisions  of  section  531c  of  the 
code  of  civil  procedure  is  fatally  defective,jind  charges  no  violation  of 
the  law,  if  it  fail  to  charge  that  the  complainant  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  that  the  wages  sought  to  he  affected  by  the  acts  complained  of  are 
the  wages  exempt  bj'  law  to  laborers,  etc.,  for  not  exceeding  a  period 
of  tiO  davs. 


Payment  op  Wages — Rights  of  As.signee — Ckwigo  and  Smith- 
eoKtern  Railway  Co.  v.  GUroer,  Supreme  Court  of  liKliaiia,  62  N^orth- 
e(u<t«'rn  Rejwrtsr,  page  11. — Robert  J.  Glover  was  owner  by  assignment 
of  a  numbei*  of  time  checks  issued  by  the  above-named  company  as 
payment  for  labor  performed  foi"  it  by  several  persons.  In  the  circuit 
court  of  Madison  County  Glover  sued  to  recover  judgment  for  said 
time  checks  with  interest,  and  for  penalty  and  attorney's  fees,  under 
sections  7056  and  7057,  Burns'  Rev.  St.  1901,  which  provide  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  written  contract  to  the  contrary,  "  every  company, 
corporation  or  association  now  existing,  or  hereafter  organized  and 
doing  business  in  this  State,"  shall  make  full  payment  of  wages  to  ite 
employees  at  least  once  in  every  month. 

"  If  any  company,  corporation  or  association  shall  neglect  to  make 
such  payment,  such  employee  may  demand  the  same  of  said  company, 
corporation  or  association,  or  anj'  agent  of  said  company,  corporation 
or  association,  upon  whom  summons  might  be  issued  in  a  suit  for  such 
wages,  and  if  said  company,  coi'poration  or  association  shall  neglect 
to  pay  the  same  for  thirty  days  thereafter,  said  company,  coi-poration 
or  association  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  to  be  collected  by  such  employee  in  a  suit  (together  with 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  in  said  suit)  for  said  wages  withheld:  Pro- 
vUh'd,  That  said  penalty  shall  in  no  instance  exceed  twice  the  amount 
due  and  withheld." 

Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  whereupon  the  company 
appealed,  and  secured  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court's  det-ision. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Monks,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

These  sections  [quoted  alx)ve],  being  penal  and  in  derogation  of  the 
common  law,  must  be  strictly  construed;  and  no  one  can  recover  under 
such  a  statutti  unless  he,  by  averment  or  proof,  brings  himself  dearlv 
within  its  terms.  It  was  said  by  this  court  in  flailroad  Co.  v.  Keely's 
Adm'r,  23  Ind.  133:  "As  the  right  to  sue  is  purely  a  statutory  one, 
and  in  derogation  of  common  law,  the  statute  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued, and  the  case  brought  clearly  within  its  provisions,  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  recover."  Section  7057,  supra,  gives  the  penalty  on 
the  neglect  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  employee  for  pavment 
There  is  no  provision  of  said  section  giving  a  penalty  when  the  demand 
is  made  by  an  assignee  of  the  emplovee. 

Judgment  reversed,  with  instruction.s  to  grant  a  new  trial. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employment — Action  for  Breach — Necessary 
Grounds — Sawmm/i,  FIdtIcUi  and  Western,  Railway  Co,  v.  Wil- 
h'ti.  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  31  Sontlwrn  Reporter,  page  21)6. — 
William  E.  Willett  sued  the  above-named  company  in  the  circuit 
«'ourt  of  Orange  County  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tnu't.  Damages  were  awarded,  but  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
this  judgment  was  reversed. 

It  apjwarod  that  Willett  was  a  conductor  on  a  railroad,  and,  desiring 
to  better  his  condition  and  to  get  better  pay,  he  applied  for  a  position 
on  the  road  of  the  appellantconipany.  Formal  application  wa.s  required 
and  made,  stating  the  facts  of  present  employment  and  reasons  for 
desiring  a  change,  and  Willett  was  notified  that  he  would  be  given 
employment  if  he  would  report  at  once  for  duty.  His  resignation  was 
tendered  his  employers  and  he  was  released  and  reported  for  duty. 
A  route  was  assigned  him  and  he  was  directed  to  familiarize  himself 
therewith.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  obey  this  instruction,  he  was 
recalled  by  a  telegram  and  was  informed  that  he  would  not  Imj  employed 
unless  he  furnished  a  release  or  recommendation  from  his  former 
employers. 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal  by  the  company  to  carry  out  its 
agreement,  he  was  thrown  out  of  employment  and  had  so  remained 
for  12  months,  though  diligently  seeking  employment,  and  for  the  loss 
suffered  he  sued,  claiming  $1,500  damages. 

Among  the  points  raised  by  way  of  demurrer  by  the  defendant  com- 
pany were  the  lack  of  facts  to  authorize  recovery,  the  failure  to  show 
any  specified  term  of  employment,  and  the  failure  to  set  forth  times 
of  payment  for  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered. 

As  to  these  points  Judge  Hocker,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

A  declaration  upon  which  a  plaintiff  founds  his  right  of  recovery 
must  allege  every  fact  that  is  essential  to  his  right  of  atttion.  (Tele- 
graph Co.  V.  Maloney,  34  Fla.  338,  16  South.  280.)  The  declara- 
tion, while  alleging  that  plaintiff  "was  agreed  to  be  employed  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  defendant  corporation,"  and  that  "the  defendant 
informed  the  plaintiff  that  it  could  give  him  employment  as  conduc- 
tor,"' nowhere  states  the  duration  of  nis  employment,  nor  are  the  facts 
alleged  sufficient  to  infer  it.  From  the  allegations  in  the  declaration 
it  must  be  taken  as  an  employment  at  will,  terminable  by  either  party. 
No  action  can  be  maintamea  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  to  employ 
unh'.ss  there  is  some  stipulation  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
employment  shall  continue. 


Empixjyers'  Liability — Effect  of  Nonsuit  as  to  one  of  two 
Joint  Tort  Feasors — Duty  of  Light  Inspector — Contributory 
l«EGl.lOENCE — Hart  V.  Alleglieuy  County  Light  Co.  et  at..  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  50  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  1010. — In    this 
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case  N.  J.  Hart  sought  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  received 
while  acting  as  inspector  for  the  above-named  electric  light  company. 
The  injury  was  occasioned  by  Hart's  placing  one  hand  on  a  telephone 
wire  while  the  other  was  in  contact  with  an  electric-light  wire,  from 
which  he  received  a  heavy  shock  so  that  he  fell  from  the  pole  on 
which  he  was  at  the  time.  Action  was  brought  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Allegheny  County  against  the  telephone  company  (whose  wire 
was  on  the  light  company's  pole)  and  the  electric  light  company  as  joint 
wrong-doers;  but  as  the  evidence  failed  to  show  any  concert  of  action 
or  any  joint  trespass  by  the  defendants,  a  nonsuit  was  ordered  against 
the  telephone  company,  and,  on  trial,  judgment  was  entered  against 
the  Allegheny  County  Light  Company.  From  this  judgment  the  com- 
pany appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal. 

Judge  Potter,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  in  part 
the  following  language: 

This  action  was  brought  against  two  defendants  as  joint  tort  feasors. 
The  evidence  failed  to  show  any  concert  of  action,  or  any  joint  tres- 
pass by  the  defendants,  and  under  the  principle  of  Wicst  v.  Traction 
Co.,  200  Pa.  148,  49  Atl.  891,  a  separate  recovery  should  not  have 
been  allowed  against  one  defendant.  The  point  should,  however, 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  at  the  trial. 

But  aside  from  this  question,  it  clearly  appears  from  the  evidence 
that  the  injury  for  whicn  recovery  is  here  sought  was  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  plamtiff.  The  plaintiff  was  an  inspector  and  had  been  em- 
ployed as  such  by  the  electric  light  company  for  several  years.  The 
special  duty  for  which  he  was  employed  was  to  look  after  the  lights  at 
night,  and  to  see  that  the  wires  were  clear,  and  to  adjust  any  difficul- 
ties that  prevented  the  proper  operation  of  the  lights.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  the  plaintiff,  above  all  others,  was  the  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  discover  anything  wrong  with  the  wires.  The 
defendant  company  could  only  be  apprised  of  a  difficulty  with  its 
wires  through  the  report  of  the  plaintiff,  or  some  other  inspector 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

He  [Hart]  had  been  provided  with  rubber  gloves  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  himself  against  an  injury  of  this  character.  If 
he  had  made  use  of  these  rubber  gloves  upon  the  night  in  question, 
he  would  have  been  safe.  The  inference  is  unavoidaiTe  that,  without 
the  contributory  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  the  accident  could  not 
have  occurred. 


EjfPLOYERS'  IjIABIMTT — NeOLIGBNCE — CONTRIBtJTOBT  NbOUOENCI! 

— Duty  of  Court  of  Appeal — Layng  v.  ML  Shasta  JUlneral  Spring 
Co.,  67  Pacific  Reporter,  page.^8. — Robert  J.  Layng  sued  the  above- 
named  company  in  the  superior  court  for  the  <'ity  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  its 
employ.  Damages  were  awarded  and  an  appeal  taken,  resulting  in 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  affirmed. 

At  the  time  of  the  injury  Layng  was  engaged  in  repairing  a  gener- 
ator for  the  defendant  company.     While  engi-ossed  with  this  "most 
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difficult  and  delicate  pieo*  of  work,"  he  knelt  and  extended  one  leg 
under  a  wagon  standing  near  so  that  it  was  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  one  of  the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagon.  This  wagon  was  used  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  Layng  knew  that  it  was  to  be  used  some  hours 
later,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  used  until  then.  While  Layhg  was 
at  work  as  above  described,  the  driver  loaded  and  hitched  to  the 
wagon  and  drove  oflF  without  looking  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear,  with 
the  result  that  Layng's  leg  was  crushed. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Garoutte,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  interrogatory  at  once  presents  itself,  was  the  defendant 
guilty  of  negligence,  and,  if  so,  waf  the  plaintiff  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  ?  In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  come  to  us  upon  appeal,  and  must  be  solved  as  matter 
of  law.  Under  these  circumstances  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  will 
be  construed  against  defendant,  and  all  contradictions  in  the  testimony 
will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  of  law  to  the  facts,  the  court  is  satisfied  tnat 
the  jury  was  justified  in  declaring  defendant  guilty  of  negligence. 

If  the  plaintiff  may  be  chargeawith  contributory  negligence,  it  can 
only  be  by  reason  of  his  act  in  placing  his  leg  in  front  of  the  wheel. 
Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  wagon  was  a  dead  wagon,  in  itself  inani- 
mate and  immovable.  If  the  horses  had  been  att(u;hed  to  the  wagon, 
the  driver  upon  the  seat,  and  plaintiff,  knowing  these  facts,  had  placed 
his  leff  in  front  of  the  wheel,  a  different  case  would  have  been  pre- 
sented. Such  a  case  would  have  been  very  similar  to  Studer  v.  South- 
em  Pac.  Co.,  121  Cal.  400,  53  Pac.  942,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  39;  and  even 
in  the  present  case,  if  the  jury,  under  these  facts,  had  declared  plain- 
tiff guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  this  court  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed the  verdict.  But,  the  jury  having  taken  the  opposite  view, 
and  declared  the  plaintiff's  act  did  not  constitute  contributory  negli- 
gence, this  court  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  say  that  the  verdict  is 
not  justified  by  the  evidence. 

It  is  urged  that  the  court  committed  error  in  allowing  evidence  to 
go  to  the  jury  as  to  the  custom  of  teamsters  in  looking  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  clear  of  the  wagon  immediately  prior  to  starting  the  team. 
Regardle^ss  of  the  custom,  the  law  certainly  enjoined  the  exercise  of 
some  care  and\ngilance  upon  the  part  of  the  teamster  before  he  started 
the  team.  The  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  can  only  be  invoked 
when  it  is  set  up  as  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  right  of  recovery. 
Here  it  was  not  done. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  judgment  and  order  are  affirmed. 


£^MFIX>TER6'  LlABILITy — PaBTNEESHIP — DISSOLUTION  BY  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  CoBPOKATioN — Ooodwm  et  al.  v.  Smithy  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentiicky,  66  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  179. — Henry  Smith  was 
employed  by  Goodwin,  Kimball,  Mantle  &  Co.  to  quarry  stone,  and 
while  so  employed  was  injured  by  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of 
a  foreman  occasioning  the  explosion  of  some  dynamite.     Suit  was 
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brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hart  C!ounty  to  i-ecovcr  damages  for 
the  injuries  .so  received  and  from  a  verdict  awarding  damages  the 
defendants  appealed. 

The  contention  of  the  defense  was  that  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  190(), 
the  day  on  which  the  accident  occurred,  the  partnership  previously 
existing  was  tthanged  to  a  corporation,  and  that  therefore  the  plaintiff 
was  not  in  the  employ  of  them  personally  or  iis  a  firm  or  partnei-ship, 
hut  of  a  coi*poration  of  the  same  name  as  the  firm  in  whose  service 
Smith  had  been  employed  previous  to  the  date  named. 

The  coui't  of  appeals  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
Judge  White  delivering  its  opinion.  He  used  in  part  the  following 
language: 

According  to  the  proof,  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
tioiporatc  proposition  is  that  the  partners  had  determined  to  merge 
the  firm,  with  its  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  partners'  holdings,  into 
a  corporation,  with  the  same  relative  positions  among  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  knowledge  or  information  of  this 
change  was  actually  given  to  appellee  or  to  other  employees.  Under 
the  proof  the  court  would  not  be  authorized  tc^  say  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  appellee  was  employed  by  a  corporation  of  whose  existence 
he  had  not  learned.  There  was  no  contract  of  employment  entered 
into  on  May  15, 1900.  The  old  contract  simply  continued,  and  appellee 
went  to  work  as  usual.  He  had  been  engaged  by  the  partnership,  and 
had  neither  been  discharged  or  reemployed.  Appellee  was  therefore 
in  the  employ  of  the  partnership,  and  not  the  corporation. 


Empi/jyers'  Liability — Railroad  (\>mpanie8 — Duty  of  Em- 
ployer—N  kg  lioenck — Concurrence  of  Third  Parties— Contribu- 
tory Neglioence — Assumption  of  Risk — Proximate  Cause — Choc- 
taw, OliaJu/ma  and  Gvlf  Railroad  Company  v.  HoUmoay,  Unittd 
Stdh'K  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  IH.  Federal  Reporter, 
pmje  !toH. — Judgment  had  been  obtained  by  one  Holloway,  a  locomotive 
fireman,  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  above- 
named  company,  and  from  this  judgment  the  company  appealed. 

It  appeared  that  the  engine  on  which  Holloway  was  at  work  was 
being  run  backward  in  the  early  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and, 
while  crossing  a  trestle,  struck  a  horse  which  had  been  i^ught  fast 
there.  There  was  neither  light  nor  lookout  on  the  tender.  When 
the  accident  occurred,  the  brakes  on  the  tender  were  immediately  set, 
and,  there  being  no  brakes  on  the  engine,  Holloway  was  caught 
between  the  engine  and  tender  and  seriously  injured.  Holloway  had 
worked  on  this  engine  for  about  six  hours  when  the  accident  occurred, 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  absence  of  brakes,  and  it  was 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  cx)mpany  not 
to  provide  the  engine  with  brakes  that  he  sought  to  recover  damages. 

Counsel  for  the  company  took  exception  to  the  charge  of  the  judge 
in  the  trial  court,  and  for  errors  alleged  and  instructions  denied  took 
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this  appeal,  which  resulted  in  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  being 
affirmed. 

Judge  Sanborn  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  from  whose 
remarks  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Actionable  negligence  is  a  breach  of  duty.  Where  there  is  no  breach 
of  duty,  there  is  no  negligence,  and  there  can  be  no  recovery.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  his  servants  with  reasonably  safe 
appliances,  machinery,  tools,  or  working  places,  or  to  keep  them  in  a 
reasonably  safe  condition  of  repair.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  not  the 
breach  of  any  duty,  and  it  furnishes  no  basis  for  an  action  of  negli- 
gence. The  limit  of  his  duty  here  is  to  exercise  ordinary  and  reason- 
able care,  having  regard  to  the  hazards  of  the  service,  to  provide  his 
employees  with  reasonably  safe  appliances,  machinery,  tools,  and 
working  places,  and  to  exercise  ordinary  and  reasonable  care  to  keep 
them  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  of  repair.  A  servant  may  assume 
that  his  master  has  discharged  this  duty,  unless  he  knows,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  he  would  have  known,  that  the  duty  had 
not  been  discharged,  and  that  thei'e  were  defects  in  the  machinery  and 
appliances  with  which,  or  in  the  place  in  which,  he  undertakes  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  servant  assumes  all  the  ordinary  risks  and  dan- 
gers of  the  employment  upon  which  he  enters,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  him,  and  so  far  as  they  would  have  been  known  to  a  person  of  oi'di- 
nary  prudence  and  care  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence.  He  is 
not  required  to  search  for  latent  defects  or  hidden  dangers,  but  it  is 
his  duty  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to  observe  and  be  cognizant 
of  all  obvious  defects  in  the  machinerj-  and  appliances  with  which  he 
is  working;  and  he  assumes  the  risks  and  dangers  of  all  such  defects 
of  which  ne  has  knowledge,  and  of  which  he  would  have  had  knowl- 
edge by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  alleged  that  his  injury  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  provide  the  engine  upon  which  he 
was  working  as  fireman  witn  suitable  brakes  to  arrest  its  motion  when 
occasion  required.  Upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  engine  could 
have  been  stopped  after  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  the  horse  in  the 
trestle  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident,  the  testimonj^  was  not  so  clear 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  withdraw  this  issue  from  the  jury. 
Nor  can  it  be  properly  said,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  absence  of 
this  brake  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  accident  was  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  party  who  permitted  the  horse  to  stray  into  the  trestle. 
But  if  the  injury  would  not  have  been  inflicted  if  there  had  been  a 
brake  upon  the  engine,  it  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the  absence 
of  this  brake  was  not  another  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  damage, 
inasmuch  as  the  accident  would  not  nave  happened  if  the  brake  had 
been  provided.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  jury  have  found,  that  no  injury 
would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  plaintiff  if  this  engine  had  been 
provided  with  a  brake,  it  is  no  defense  for  the  railroad  company  that 
the  concurring  negligence  of  the  owner  of  the  horse  contributed  to  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  One  is  liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  con- 
curring negligence  of  himself  and  a  third  part}'  to  the  same  extent  as 
for  one  caused  entirely  by  his  own  negligence.  It  is  no  defense  for  a 
wrongdoer  that  a  third  party  shared  the  guilt  of  the  same  wrongful 
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act,  nor  can  be  escape  liability  for  tbe  damages  be  has  caused  on  the 
ground  that  the  wrongful  act  of  a  third  party  contributed  to  the  injury. 

Nor  does  the  absence  of  brakes  from  this  engine  fall  without  the 
legal  definition  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  which  the  plaintiff 
suffered.  An  injury  that  is  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of 
an  act  of  negligence  is  actionable,  while  one  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  nor  reasonably  anticipated  as  the  probable  result  of  such  an 
act  can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  an  action  foi-  damages.  From  the 
failure  to  provide  this  engine  with  proper  brakes  to  arrest  its  motion, 
the  accident  and  injury  which  resulted,  or  others  of  like  character, 
might  well  have  been  anticipated  as  probable  consequences;  and  the 
evidence  in  the  record  is  ample  to  sustain  the  finding  of  the  jury  that 
the  injury  to  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  that  absence. 

Another  specification  of  error  is  that  the  court  refused  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  riding  on  an 
engine  backing  with  the  tender  foremost  in  the  dark,  without  a  light 
upon  the  forward  end  of  the  tender,  he  could  not  recover.  But  there 
was  no  error  in  this  refusal.  The  plaintiff  could  not  recover  for  the 
negligence  of  the  company  in  running  this  engine  backward  in  the 
night  without  a  light  upon  the  forward  end  of  the  tenderj  because 
the  plaintiff  was  aware  of  this  negligence,  and  assumed  the  risk  of  it. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  the  engine  upon  which  he  was  riding  was 
not  provided  with  brakes.  The  exercise  of  ordinary  care  by  the 
defendant  would  have  equipped  it  with  these  appliances.  He  had  the 
right  to  assume  that  the  defendant  had  exercised  this  care.  He  did 
undoubtedly  indulge  in  that  assumption.  The  jury  have  found  that 
the  absence  of  the  brakes  was  not  an  obvious  defect — not  a  defect 
which  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence,  exercising  reasonable  care, 
would  have  discovered  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  As  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  absence  of  the  brakes,  he  did  not  assume  the  risk 
of  that  absence;  and  his  assumption  of  the  risk  of  riding  upon  an 
engine  and  tender  in  the  night  with|^out]  a  headlight  upon  its  forward 
end,  was  not  an  assumption  of  the  risk  of  operating  this  engine  with- 
out brakes.  His  negligence  regarding,  or  his  assumption  of,  the 
former  risks,  was  neither  such  contributory  negligence  regarding,  nor 
such  an  assumption  of,  the  latter  risk,  as  bars  him  from  a  recovery  for 
the  negligence  of  the  defendant  producing  it. 

It  is  assigned  as  error  that  the  court  repeatedly  instructed  the  jury 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  furnish  its  servants  with  rea- 
sonably safe  machinery  and  a  reasonably  safe  working  place.  This 
instruction  was  a  patent  and  unquestionaole  error.  But  in  the  case  at 
bar  the  record  maices  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  error  did  not 

Erejudice,  and  could  not  have  prejudiced,  the  railroad  company, 
ccause  no  question  concerning  its  duty  or  its  negligence  was  left  to 
the  jury  to  consider  by  the  charge  of  the  court.  The  railroad  company 
conceded  that  there  were  no  brakes  upon  the  engine.  The  absence  of 
brakes  upon  this  road  engine,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  excusing 
it,  was  conclusive  evidence,  as  a  matter  of  law,  of  the  lack  of  ordinary 
care  to  provide  reasonably  safe  machinery  to  operate  this  railroad. 
The  court  clearly  and  positively  instructed  the  jury  to  this  effect. 
This  left  the  jury  nothing  to  consider  relative  to  the  care  or  tbe  negli- 
gence of  the  company  and  limited  the  issues  they  were  to  determine 
to  the  questions  whether  or  not  the  absence  of  the  brakes  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  and  whether  or  not  the. plaintiff  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  and  hence  assumed  the  risk,  of  this  absence. 
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As  there  was  no  question  of  the  care  or  negligence  of  the  company 
submitted  to  the  jury,  it  conclusively  appears  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  erroneous  charge  upon  that  subject  could  not  have  prejudiced  the 
defendant,  and  error  without  prejudice  is  no  ground  for  reversal. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Failure  to  Obey 
Rules — Contributory  Negligence — Damages — San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Baihoay  Company  v.  Connell,  Court  of  CvoU  Appeals 
of  Texas,  66  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  2Ii6. — Sam  Connell  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  by  the  above-named  company  and  was  injured 
by  the  collision  of  the  locomotive  of  which  he  had  (iharge  with  a  train 
standing  on  the  track  at  a  water  station.  On  suit  in  the  district  court 
of  Bexar  County,  Connell  was  awarded  damages  in  the  amount  of 
$18,000,  the  injury  resulting  from  the  accident  having  made  one  leg 
practically  useless.  Conflicting  testimony  was  offered  during  the  trial 
as  to  whether  the  engineer  had  notice  of  the  danger  in  due  time  to 
avoid  it,  and  as  to  whether  he  was  running  his  train  in  accoixlance  with 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  company.  The  court  of  appeals  did  not 
review  these  points,  accepting  the  finding  of  the  trial  court.  The 
defense  had  asked  for  instructions  to  the  jury  to  the  effect  that  a  failure 
to  obey  rules  promulgated  by  the  railroad  company  was  negligence 
per  se.  This  the  coui-t  refused  to  do,  submitting  the  question  of  neg- 
ligence to  the  juiy.  From  the  judgment  rendered  the  company 
appealed.  The  court  of  appeals  remitted  $2,000  of  the  damages  as 
being  in  so  far  excessive. 

As  to  the  ruling  on  instructions  the  court  below  was  sustained,  as 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Fly, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

We  have  not  seen  any  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  court  would 
be  justified  in  telling  a  jury  that  the  infraction  of  a  rule  formulated 
by  the  master  was  negligence  per  se  in  the  servant;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  has  been  time  and  again  held 
bv  the  courts  of  Texas.  In  the  leading  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Mur- 
phy, 46  Tex.  367,  26  Am.  Rep.  272,  it  is  held  except  in  cases  where 
the  entire  facts  show  negligence,  or  where  a  statute  declares  certain 
acts  negligence,  it  is  error  for  a  court  to  instruct  a  jury  that  a  given 
state  of  facts  constitutes  negligence.  In  the  case  of  Railroad  (5).  v. 
Sweeney,  36  S.  W.  800,  this  court  said:  "It  is  also  contended  that 
the  charge  should  not  have  left  to  the  jury  whether  or  not  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  by  the  engineer  was  negligence,  and,  practically,  that 
the  court  should  have  instructed  the  jury  that  such  an  act  was  in  itself 
negligence.  •  •  •  We  can  not  give  a  nile  the  force  of  a  statute 
in  this  respect.  It  would  place  it  within  the  power  of  a  master  to 
make  that  negligence  which  may  not  be  negligence  at  all,  by  means  of 
rules." 

A  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  master  by  the  servant  is  a  circumstance 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
might,  when  the  facts  taken  together  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  servant  had  been  injured  through  his  own  negligence,  justify 
a  court  in  taking  the  case  from  a  jury;  but  the  violation  of  a  rule  does 
not  justify  a  court  in  instructing  a  jury  that  such  violation  is  negli- 
gence per  se.  The  rules  of  railway  companies  have  never  been  put 
upon  a  parity  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  no  court  has  ever  so 
declared.  We  have  discussed  this  question  at  length,  not  because  it  is 
an  open  one,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  earnestly  insisted  in  the 
brief  of  appellant  that  the  court  should  have  declared  the  infraction  of 
the  rule  by  the  employee  negligence  in  itself. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Failure  to  Obey 
Rules — Contributory  Negligence — Volunteer — Oreen  v.  Brain- 
erd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Railway  Company^  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota,  88  Northwestern  Reportei'^  page  97 J^. — This  was  an  action 
by  Alice  J.  Green  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  Louis  M.  Brown, 
deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death.  Brown  was  a  rear  brake- 
man  on  a  logging  train  and  it  was  his  duty,  as  he  bad  been  instructed, 
always  to  ride  on  the  rear  of  his  section,  that  he  might  both  attend  the 
brakes  and  keep  a  lookout  for  any  logs  that  might  fall  from  the  cars. 
On  the  night  of  the  accident  he  had  been  riding  on  the  footboard  of 
the  engine  until  the  main  track  was  reached.  He  then  stepped  off  and 
was  almost  immediately  crushed  by  a  log  falling  upon  him  from  one 
of  the  cars  of  the  train  being  hauled.  The  reason  for  his  stepping  off 
at  that  place  was  not  apparent.  It  was  admitted  that  the  log  was  not 
properly  placed  on  the  car  and  that  if  Brown  had  been  in  the  place 
assigned  him,  it  would  not  have  caused  him  the  injury.  The  plaintiff's 
counsel  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  section  of  cars  being  operated  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  equipped  with  air  brakes,  and  as  the 
ground  was  so  level  as  to  do  away  with  the  danger  of  falling  logs 
blockading  the  track,  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  presence  on  the 
rear  car,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  disregarding  the  rule  on  that 
occasion. 

The  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  which  was  for  the  defendant  com- 
pany, being  appealed  from  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court. 

Judge  Collins,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

We  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  that  the  negligence  of 
the  defendant  companv  was  sufficiently  established;  and  this  brings  us 
to  inquire  whether  brown's  disobedience  of  orders  and  apparent 
breach  of  duty  will  prevent  a  recovery  in  this  action.  Was  Brown 
violating  the  order  of  his  superior  unjustifiably,  and  was  this  viola- 
tion the  proximate  cause  of  his  death  ?  The  right  of  the  employer  to 
promulgate  rules,  and  the  duty  of  the  employee  to  obey  them  are  i-ecip- 
rocal.  If  the  right  exists  in  the  master,  and  is  exercised  by  him, 
public  policy  requires  compliance  therewith  by  the  servant.  It  seems 
to  be  well  settled  by  the  authorities — and  thei-e  is  no  discord- 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employees  of  a  railroad  company  to  implic- 
itly obe}'  all   reasonable   orders   or  rules,  and  a  failure  .so  to  do 
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will  defeat  a  recovery  by  an  injured  employee,  if  hia  disobedience  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Lis  injury,  unless  obedience  was  impracticable 
under  the  circumstances.  There  may  be  circumstances  which  will 
excuse  disregard  of  orders  or  rules,  but  prima  facie  disobedience  is 
always' negligence,  and  it  is  only  in  clear  cases  that  it  can  be  excused. 
Obedience  to  all  reasonable  rules  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
employee  is  part  of  his  contract  of  employment.  Such  orders  and 
rules  are  promulgated  and  are  to  be  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the 

Eublic,  of  fellow-servants,  and  of  the  employer's  property,  and  can  not 
B  disregarded  or  annulled  by  employees  with  impunity.  [Cases 
cited.]  In  order  to  make  a  party  liable  m  the  capacity  of  an  employer 
for  injuries  resulting  from  negligence,  the  plaintiff  must  affirmatively 
prove  that  at  the  time  of  the  injury  he  was  acting  within  the  line  of 
his  duty  as  an  employee.  If  the  time  when  and  flie  place  where  the 
injurv  is  received  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  qontract  of  employ- 
ment, the  relation  of  master  and  servant  can  not  be  justly  said  to  exist, 
and  no  recovery  can  be  had  against  a  defendant  in  the  character  and 
capacity  of  a  master  or  employer.  When  one  employed  to  do  a  desig- 
nated kind  of  work,  or  to  work  at  a  particular  place,  voluntarily  goes 
to  a  place  different  from  that  assigned  by  the  contract  of  employment, 
he  can  not  successfully  insist  that  he  is  within  the  protection  of  the 
rule  that  the  master  must  exercise  ordinary  care  to  protect  him  against 
injury.  (Elliott,  R.  R.  §  1303,  and  citations.)  There  is,  of  course,  in 
cases  of  this  character,  the  presumption  that  the  servant  is  acting 
within  the  line  of  bis  duty;  but  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  completely  met  and  overthrown 
in  this  case.  Brown  was  not  at  a  place  where  he  could  perform  the 
doty  assigned  to  him  by  the  conductor  when  he  rode  on  the  footboard, 
or  when  he  was  stnick  by  the  falling  log.  By  his  disobedience  in  rid- 
ing upon  the  footboard,  stepping  therefrom,  and  standing  beside  the 
moving  cars,  from  which,  by  observation  and  experience,  he  knew 
logs  frequently  fell  while  in  transit,  he  assumed  an  unnecesaarj  risk, 
not  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 
Under  such  ciraumstances.  the  law  forbids  a  recovery. 


Empixjteks'  Liability — Status  of  Workman  being  Tbanspoeted 
BY  Employer  to  Place  of  Employment — Assumption  op  Risk — 
Bowles  V.  Indimia  Railway  Co.,  Appellate  Court  of  Lidiana,  6S 
Northeastern  Reporter,  page  94. — Curtis  N.  Bowles  was  one  of  a  number 
of  employees  engaged  by  the  Indiana  Railway  Co.  to  construct  a 
trolley  wire  line.  The  company  furnished  a  team  and  wagon  for  the 
transportation  of  its  workmen  to  and  from  their  place  of  employment, 
which  team  "  was  fractious,  and  what  is  called  a  runaway  team,"  but 
was  represented  to  be  safe  while  handled  by  the  expert  driver  who 
had  it  in  charge.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1899,  however,  the 
horses  ran  away  while  Bowles  was  riding,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  suffered  injury.  He  then  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Elk- 
hart County  to  recover  damages.  Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  company,  from  which  judgment  Bowles  appealed. 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
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court  below,  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Black,  who  used  in  part 
the  following  language: 

In  such  a  case  it  may  be  an  important  matter  to  determine  whether 
the  status  of  the  person  for  whose  injury  the  action  is  prosecuted  was 
that  of  a  passenger,  being  carried  by  the  defendant  either  for  hire  or 
gratuitously,  or  was  that  of  a  servant  of  the  defendant.  If  a  passen- 
ger, the  defendant  would  be  under  obligation  to  exercise  the  highest 
care,  and  would  be  liable  for  injury  through  slight  negligence,  and 
the  maxim  respondeat  superior  would  be  ap^icable;  but,  if  a  servant, 
the  maater  would  be  under  obligation  to  exercise  only  ordinary  care, 
and  would  be  liable  for  injury  through  the  want  of  it,  and,  if  the 
injury  accrued  from  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  the  haz- 
ard of  which  was  assumed  by  the  injured  person  as  an  employee,  there 
could  be  no  recovery.  In  the  case  before  us  the  conveyance  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  fellow-workmen  by  the  employer  was  for  the  mutual 
convenience  of  the  parties,  no  compensation  being  rendered  or  required. 
The  transportation  of  the  laborers  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
employer  procured  the  doing  of  the  work.  It  was  connected  with  the 
employment.  The  defendant  was  not  carrying  the  plaintiff  gratui- 
tously for  the  mere  accommodation  of  the  latter,  without  regard  to  the 
relation  between  them  created  in  their  contract,  but  was  doing  so 
because  of  that  relation,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  employment.    The 

feneral  rule  may  be  said  to  be  that  where  an  employee  is  being  carried 
y  his  employer,  in  the  conveyance  of  the  latter,  to  and  from  the  work 
for  which  the  former  is  employed,  he  is  regarded,  not  as  a  passenger, 
but  as  an  employee;  though  if  he  is  being  carried  merely  for  his  own 
convenience,  pleasure,  or  business,  he  in  a  passenger. 

The  complaint  does  not  charge  any  act  or  omission  of  the  appellee 
as  negligent,  or  show  that  the  injury  was  occasioned  by  the  appellee's 
negligence.  It  is  not  charged  that  the  appellee  was  negligent  in  the 
selection  of  the  driver,  or  tJiat  the  driver  in  any  respect  was  incompe- 
tent or  negligent.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect,  as  evidence,  of  the 
use  of  sucli  a  team  for  such  a  purpose,  it  can  not  be  said  that  a  plead- 
ing thus  showing  the  use  of  the  team  in  care  of  a  competent  driver 
charges  negligence  without  so  characterizing  the  use  in  the  pleading. 
Instead  of  stating  want  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  team  on 
the  part  of  the  appellant,  and  thereby  negativing  the  assumption  by 
him  of  the  hazara  of  the  danger,  it  is  indicated  that  he  had  known 
the  fault  of  the  team  for  two  months,  during  which  he  had  been  rid- 
ing to  and  from  his  work  drawn  by  the  same  team.  Where,  the 
danger  being  equally  open  and  known  to  both  the  employee  ana  the 
employer,  the  former  has  voluntarily  continued  in  the  service,  making 
no  complaint,  and  the  latter  has  made  no  promise  concerning  it,  there 
can  be  no  recovery. 


Injunction — Pakties — Armed  Camps — Reinecke  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany V.  Wood  et  al.,  United  States  Circuit  Co^irt,  Western  I^istrict  of 
Kentucky,  112  Federal  Reporter,  page  1^77. — A  bill  of  complaint  was 
exhibited  by  the  above-named  company,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware,  against  Wood  and  others,  members  and  ofBcers  of 
a  labor  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
with  a  prayer  for  an  injunction  to  l)o  operative  during  the  suit.     The 
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facte  are  that  mine  workers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  having  met  and 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  Indianapolis  scale,  endeavored  to  secure 
its  adoption  among  the  mine  workers  of  Kentucky.  Certain  operators 
in  the  latter  State  were  approached  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  scale  if  a  cer- 
tain percentage  in  the  western  Kentucky  coal  fields  would  do  the  same. 
These  last  were  not  employers  of  union  labor,  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  adherence  of  the  miners  in  their  employ  to  the  organization  of 
United  Mine  Workers  armed  camps  were  established  at  different 
points,  and  threats  and  violence  were  used  to  cause  the  workmen  to  join. 
It  appeared  that  mutual  satisfaction  had  prevailed  between  operators 
and  workmen  in  the  district  entered  upon  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
armed  bands. 

The  granting  of  the  injunction  was  opposed  by  the  defendants  on 
the  ground  that  the  acts  complained  of  had  been  directed  against  the 
Keinecke  C!oal  Company,  predecessor  to  the  present  complainant,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  ground  for  the  complaint.  A  .second 
objection  set  forth  that  the  complainant  was  barred  by  a  judgment  of 
the  State  court  in  Hopkins  County  by  which  an  injunction  had  teen 
denied. 

On  these  two  points  Judge  Evans  handed  down  an  opinion  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted: 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  the  defendants  should  not  be  enjoined  if 
their  acts  were  only  directed  against  another  person  than  the  com- 
plainant, and  especially  if  the  complainant  is  threatened  with  no 
mjurious  results  from  the  conduct  of  the  defendants.  But  the  court 
findj^  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  it  that,  while  the  history  of  the 
transaction  in  the  course  of  which  the  troubles  complained  of  arose 
shows  that  the  old  company  was  the  one  aimed  at,  yet  it  also  shows 
that  the  results  sought  by  the  defendants  can  not  be  accomplished 
without  pursuing  the  same  course  towards  the  complainant;  and  the 
court  finds  from  the  evidence  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
bill  of  complaint  and  the  issuance  of  the  restraining  order  in  this  case, 
there  was  no  cessation  of  the  efforts  of  the  defendants  to  accomplish 
their  designs,  and  that  these  efforts  were  directed  against  the  com- 
plainant after  its  purchase  of  the  mining  property;  and,  further,  that 
the  armed  camp  of  the  defendants  near  complainants'  mines  was  main- 
tained until  the  restraining  order  was  served,  after  which  the  armed 
persons  composing  that  camp,  in  great  numbers,  moved  upon  a  neigh- 
boring coal  mine  in  Webster  County,  and  that  that  movement  was 
attended  with  deplorable  results,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  complainant.  This  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the 
defendants  first  objection. 

A  second  objection  made  by  the  defendants  is  based  upon  the  aver- 
ment in  the  answer  as  amended  to  the  effect,  substantially,  that  the 
complainant  in  an  action  in  equity  brought  by  it  in  the  State  court  in 
Hopkins  County  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1901,  sought,  but  was  refused, 
an  mjunction  by  that  court;  it  being  claimed  that  the  cause  of  action 
asserted  in  that  case  was  the  same  as  that  asserted  in  the  pending 
action.  This,  it  is  contended,  was  a  judgment  against  the  right  of  the 
complainant,  which  bars  the  granting  of  the  injunction  now  prayed 
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for.  This  contention  is  entirel}'  without  legal  force  or  merit,  for  sev- 
eral distinct  reasons,  among  which  are:  First,  the  fact  that  tiiat  suit, 
as  shown  by  the  copy  of  the  record  filed,  was  not  brought  by  the  com- 
plainant at  all,  but  was  brought  by  the  St.  Bernard  Coal  Company,  the 
Keinecke  Coal  Company,  and  the  Monarch  Coal  Company,  jointly, 
each  of  which  was  an  entity  entirely  different  from  the  complainant; 
second,  the  record  shows  that  the  defendants  in  that  case  were  differ- 
ent in  most  respects  from  the  defendants  in  this  case;  third,  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  proceeding,  so  far  as  it  was  passed  upon,  sought  a  proyi- 
sional  remedy  only,  under  the  Code  of  Practice,  against  the  defendants 
in  that  suit,  and  the  claim  thereto  was  based  upon  grounds  which  differ 
materially  from  those  alleged  in  this  suit;  fourth,  the  order  refusing 
the  temporary  injunction  in  thatcase  was  not  made  as  a  final  judgment 
bj'  the  court,  but  the  provisional  remedy  of  a  temporary  injunction  was 
refused  by  the  judge,  and  no  final  judgment  appears  to  have  been 
entered  in  the  case  on  the  merits;  *  •  *  and  eighth,  to  be  a  bar, 
there  must  have  been  a  judgment,  in  the  technical  sense,  and  in  a  suit 
to  which  the  complainant  was  either  a  party,  or  to  the  judgment  in 
which  he  was  privy. 

The  intrusion  of  the  defendants,  so  long  as  mere  peaceful  argument 
and  persviasion  were  used,  was  in  no  way  violative  of  the  rights  of  the 
complainant;  but  when  that  persuasion  took  the  form  of  the  multi- 
tudinous camp  and  the  gun  and  the  pistol  and  the  armed  force,  it 
passed  the  bounds  of  legal  right,  and  entitled  the  complainant  to  its 
lawful  remedies  against  it,  quite  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  "picket- 
ing," or  "besetting,"  which  are  held  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  suppressible 
as  such.  If  picketing  may  be  so  treated,  then  a  fortiori  the  conduct 
of  the  defenaants  should  be  prohibited.  If  this  court  can  not,  in  a 
case  like  this,  protect  the  rights  of  a  citizen  when  assailed  as  those  of 
complainant  nave  been  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  decrepitude  in  judi- 
cial power  which  would  be  mortifying  to  every  thoughtful  man.  It  is 
conceived  that  there  is  no  such  impotency,  and  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  promptness  in  exercising  in  the  premises  all  the  power  the  court 
possesses.  Quite  true  it  may  be  that  the  exertion  of  executive  power 
would  lie  more  desirable  in  cases  like  this,  but  that  abstract  proposi- 
tion in  no  wise  exempts  the  court  from  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  litigant  when  a  proper  case  is  presented.  It  has  not 
been  deemed  useful  to  cite  authorities  in  support  of  principles  so  well 
settled  as  those  upon  which  the  court  must  proceed  in  this  case,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  the  cases  of  In  re  Debs,  168  U.  S.  564,  15  Sup. 
Ct.*900,  39  L.  Ed.  1092,  and  Quinn  v.  Leatham,  [1901]  App.  Cas.  495, 
as  covering  the  whole  ground. 

The  motion  for  an  iniunction  pendente  lite  according  to  the  prayer 
of  the  bill  is  sustained,  and  counsel  will  prepare  and  submit  proper 
orders  to  that  effect. 


Mechanics'  Liens — Destbuction  op  Improvements — Misjoinder 
OF  Minors — Armijo  et  al.  v.  Mowntain  Electri<:  Oompwny,  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  67  Pacific  Reporter,  page  TBB. — ^This  was  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment  assessing  the  terms  of  a  mechanics'  lien, 
rendered  in  the  district  court  of  Bernalillo  County.  The  supreme 
court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  cx)urt  below,  with  modifications. 
Two  points  of  interest  appear  in  the  amended  and  supplemental  answer. 
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as  follows:  The  defendants,  appellants  in  this  action,  state  that  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  brought  they  owned  but  one-half  the  land  on  which 
the  improvements  were  placed,  the  other  half  being  the  property  of 
minors,  so  that  in  any  case  they  were  liable  for  but  one.half  the  judg- 
ment; and,  secondly,  that  the  improvements  for  which  the  lien  was 
granted  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

From  the  syllabus  by  the  court  the  following  sections  are  quoted  as 
presenting  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  above  points: 

3.  If,  after  a  mechanics'  lien  is  filed,  the  improvements  situated  on 
the  land  are  destro^'ed  by  fire,  it  does  not  avoid  the  lien,  biit  the  real 
estate  is  still  liable  therefor. 

4.  When  a  mechanics'  lien  is  filed  on  real  estate  and  improvements, 
apart  of  which  is  owned  by  minors,  and  the  adult  defendants  complain 
of  a  misjoinder,  and  have  the  suit  dismissed  as  to  the  minors,  it  does 
not  relieve  the  adult  defendants  from  liability,  but  they  are  liable  to 
pay  the  entire  debt,  as  they  caused  the  dismissal  to  be  made  as  to  the 
minors. 


Municipal  Corporations — Governmental  Functions — Liabilitt 
FOR  Acts  of  Officers — Nichohonv.  City  of  Detroit,  Supi'eine  Court 
of  Michigan,  88  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  695. — Ada  Nicholson 
sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  as  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Alfred  Cope,  deceased,  to  recover  from  the  city  of  Detroit 
damages  for  his  death.  Cope  had  been  engaged  by  the  board  of  health 
of  Detroit  to  tear  down  a  building,  the  property  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  hospital  for  smallpox  patients,  and  from  his  exposure 
while  so  employed  he  contracted  the  disease  and  died.  No  measures 
had  been  taken  to  disinfect  the  building,  nor  had  Cope  been  warned  of 
the  danger  of  infection. 

From  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  city  the  plaintiff  appealed,  the 
appeal  resulting  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  aflirmed. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Hooper,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

It  is  the  well  settled  rule  that  the  State  is  not  liable  to  private  per- 
sons who  suffer  injuries  through  the  negligence  of  its  officers, — and 
the  rule  extends  to  townships  and  cities, — while  in  the  performance  of 
State  functions,  imposed  upon  them  b^  law. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  seem  to  admit  the  general  rule  that  a  munic- 
ipality is  not  liable  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of 
its  officers  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  governmental  agents.  They 
allege,  however,  that  the  city  owned  the  premises,  and  contracted  with 
the  deceased,  and  owed  the  duty  of  warning  him  against  hidden  dan- 
gers; that  the  city  is  subject  to  the  same  responsibuity  to  warn  those 
opon  its  land  against  pitfalls  that  other  landowners  are  subject  to;  and 
that  the  obligation  under  its  contract  for  constructing  a  house  upon  its 
land  entitles  its  employees  to  a  safe  place  to  work,  as  a  contract  between 
private  persons  does.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  suggestion, 
but  we  think  it  fallacious.  In  a  moral  sense,  those  acting  for  the  State 
owe  the  same  duty  toward  persons  employed  upon  its  l>ehalf  as  that 
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due  from  the  citizen.  They  should  also  be  aa  careful  to  provide  safe 
appliances  and  a  safe  place  for  employees,  as  a  private  person  should. 
But  if  they  do  not,  the  sufferer  is  remediless,  as  against  the  State,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  provided  no  remedy,  although  the  State  itself 
own  the  land  when  tne  injury  occurred',  and  make  the  contract  of 
employment. 

After  developing  the  above  proposition  further,  and  citing  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  support  of  the  position  taken,  the  court  continued: 

The  true  theory  is  that  the  township  or  city  represents  the  State,  in 
causing  these  things  to  be  done,  and,  like  the  State,  it  enjoys  immunity 
from  responsibility  in  ca«e  of  injuiy  to  individuals,  leaving  liability 
for  such  injuries  to  rest  upon  the  persons  whose  misconduct  or  negli- 
gence is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  damage. 


Seamen — ^Incompetency — Right  of  Master  to  Discharge — 
Capillo  V.  Binstol  Packing  Company,  Di^truit  Court,  Northern  District 
of  California,  112  Federal  Reporter,  page  439. — The  libelant,  Capillo, 
contracted  to  serve  as  cook  on  a  vessel  for  the  round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  return.  He  was  found  not  to 
be  a  competent  cook,  and  on  reaching  Alaska  was  discharged. 

Suit  being  brought  for  unpaid  wages,  Judge  Pe  Haven  announced 
the  libelant's  right  to  recover  in  the  following  language: 

"When  a  mariner  contracts  for  a  particular  service  or  duty  on  board 
a  vessel,  he  engages  both  for  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
and  for  that  capacity  and  those  qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  per- 
form the  service  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  the  master  finds,  upon 
trial,  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  man  either  a  want  of  fidelity  or 
a  want  of  capacity  which  disqualifies  him  for  the  service,  he  will  be 
justified  in  putting  him  upon  a  different  duty.  And  in  such  a  case 
the  master  will  also  be  justified,  not  in  refusing  altogether  to  pay  him 
wages,  but  in  making  from  them  a  reasonable  deduction."  (Sherwood 
V.  Mcintosh,  Ware,  109,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,  778.)  And  in  Curt.  Merch. 
Seam.  p.  149,  it  is  said:  "  Incompetency  for  the  station  contracted  for 
is  not,  however,  by  the  general  maritime  law,  a  valid  reason  for  a 
discharge  in  a  foreign  country." 

The  fact  that  the  port  where  libelant  was  discharged  was  not  in  a 
foreign  country  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  rule  just  stated  inap- 
plicable to  the  present  case. 

The  clause  in  the  shipping  articles  giving  to  the  master  or  agent  of 
the  defendant  the  right  to  discharge  the  lil^lant  for  a  failure  to  prop- 
erly perform  the  duties  for  which  he  shipped  was  not  read  or  explained 
to  the  libelant,  and  is  not  binding  upon  him.  The  defendant  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  libelant  the  sum  of  $50  per  month  for  the  round 
trip,  but,  on  account  of  libelant's  inability  to  satisfactorily  discbarge 
the  duties  for  which  he  was  employed,  a  deduction  from  the  amount 
agreed  upon  should  be  made.  In  my  opinion,  the  libelant  is  entitled 
to  recover  for  the  whole  time  for  which  he  was  shipped  at  the  rate  of 
$35  per  month. 

Let  such  decree  be  entered. 
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Seamen— Wages — Set- Off  op  Damages  Caused  by  NEGLEcrr  op 
Dorr — The  Juneau —  United  States  District  Court ^  District  of  Wash- 
ington^ Northern  Division,  US  Federal  Reporter,  page  511^. — ^This  was 
a  suit  in  admiralty  brought  by  a  master,  mate,  engineer,  and  fireman, 
in  sole  charge  of  a  tug,  to  recover  wages  for  services. 

There  was  no  dispute  as  to  services  or  the  nonpayment  of  wages. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  on  a  dark,  stormy  night  the  crew  took  the 
tug  into  port  and  anchored,  and  devoted  their  attention  to  a  game  of 
cards,  allowing  steam  to  go  down  and  the  vessel  to  drag  anchor  until 
it  ran  aground.  Before  they  got  up  steam  the  receding  tide  left  the 
tug  hard  aground;  the  boat  then  listed  and  was  submerged,  remaining 
so  for  several  days.  For  damage  incurred  and  expenses  for  towage 
and  repairs  the  owners  demanded  an  off-set,  claiming  that  these 
expenses  more  than  equaled  the  wages  due. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  as  given  by  Judge  Hanford,  was  as 
follows: 

In  admiralty,  justice  is  administered  according  to  the  principles  of 
e(][uity;  and  it  is  contrary  to  equity  for  the  captam  and  crew  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  a  vessel,  who  by  their  culpable  neglect  of  duty  have  suf- 
fered the  vessel  to  be  seriously  damaged,  so  that  by  their  employment 
the  owner  has  been  damaged,  and  not  benefited,  to  have  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  for  wages.  Seamen  may  be  subjected  to  deductions  from  their 
wages  for  neglect  of  their  duty;  and  they  are  liable  for  losses  of  prop- 
erty occasioned  by  their  negligence.     [(>ises  cited.] 

Case  dismissed,  with  costs. 


StrBSTITUTED   CONTRACTS  —  CONSIDERATION  —  DCBESS  — AUTHOBITT 

OF  Agent — Release  op  Claim  fob  Wages— Effect  in  Admi- 
KALTT — Admiralty  Jurisdiction — Demenico  ei  al.  v.  Alaska  Packers^ 
Association,  United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, 112  Federal  Reporter, page  55^,. — This  was  a  suit  in  admii-alty  to 
recover  a  balance  claimed  for  wages.  The  facts  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  De  Haven,  before  whom 
the  suit  came: 

This  is  a  libel  in  personam,  brought  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
to  recover  each  the  sum  of  $60,  balance  due  for  wages  as  fisnermen 
and  seamen,  upon  a  contract  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  between 
them  and  the  defendant  corporation  on  May  22,  1900,  at  Pyramid 
Harbor,  Alaska.  The  answer  of  the  defendant  sets  forth  three  defenses: 
First,  the  defendant  avers  that  the  contract  referred  to  in  the  libel  is 
without  consideration;  secondly,  denies  that  it  executed  such  contract; 
and,  for  a  third  defense,  it  is  alleged  that  the  labor  performed  by  the 
libelants  was  done  under  a  contract  other  and  different  from  that  sued 
on,  and  that  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action  each  of  the 
libelants  was  paid  the  full  amount  due  him,  and  in  consideration 
thereof  executed  a  release  of  all  claims  and  demands  which  he  had 
against  the  defendant. 
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It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  on  March  26,  1900,  the  libelants 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendant  whereby  they  were  employwi 
to  go  as  seamen  for  a  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and  Pj-raruid 
Har)x)r  and  return  on  board  such  vessel  as  might  be  designated  by 
defendant;  and  also  to  work  for  the  defendant  at  Pyramid  Harbor 
during  the  season  of  that  year  as  fishermen, "  or  in  any  o*her  capacity;" 
the  libelants  undertaking  to  do  "  regular  ship's  duty  both  up  and  down, 
discharging  and  loading,  and  to  do  any  other  work  whatsoever  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  captain  or  agent  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association."  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  defendant  was  to 
pay  each  of  the  libelants  $50  for  the  season,  and  2  cents  for  each  red 
salmon  caught  by  him.  On  April  5,  1900,  certain  of  the  libelants 
signed  shipping  articles  by  which  they  shipped  as  seamen  on  the  Two 
Brotliers^  a  vessel  chartered  by  the  defendant  for  the  voyage  between 
San  Francisco  and  Pyramid  Harbor  and  also  bound  themselves  to  do 
for  defendant  the  same  work  they  were  to  perform  under  the  previous 
conti-act;  the  defendants  agreeing  to  pay  each  of  them  $60  for  the 
season  and  2  cents  for  each  red  salmon  caught  by  him.  Thereafter  the 
libelants  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  some  under 
the  first  and  others  under  the  second  of  these  contracts,  and  proceeded 
on  the  Tioo  Brothers  from  San  Francisco  to  Pyramid  Harbor,  Alaska. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  that  place  they  became  dissatisfied  and 
refused  to  further  perform  the  services  called  for  by  such  contracts, 
unless  defendant  would  enter  into  a  new  agreement  with  them,  bind- 
ing itself  to  pay  to  each  of  the  libelants  for  the  same  work  the  sura  of 
$100  for  the  season,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  sura  named  in  the 
former  conti-acts  for  each  red  salmon  caught.  The  defendant  had 
$150,000  invested  in  the  business  conducted  by  it  at  Pyramid  Harbor, 
and  no  other  men  could  be  engaged  to  take  the  places  of  libelants 
during  that  fishing  season.  Under  these  circumstances  the  superin- 
tendent of  defendant  yielded  to  what  he  deemed  the  unreasonable  and 
illegal  demands  of  libelants,  and  agreed  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  cor- 
poration to  pay  the  additional  sum  demanded  by  them  for  the  season's 
work.  This  contract  was  entered  into  May  22,  1900,  and  is  the  one 
sued  on.  Upon  their  return  to  San  Francisco,  October  6,  1900,  the 
defendant,  through  its  proper  ofBcer,  informed  libelants  that  the 
contract  of  May  22,  1900,  was  executed  without  authority  from  defend- 
ant, and  that  it  would  not  my  the  increased  compensation  therein 
provided  for  them.  After  this  notice  all  of  the  libelants,  and  some  of 
them  after  consulting  counsel,  accepted  under  protest  the  amount  of 
wages  stipulated  for  in  the  original  agreement,  and  thereupon  executed 
a  release  of  all  their  claims  and  demands  against  the  defendant. 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principal  subject  of  the  contract  upon 
the  part  of  the  libelants  was  for  the  rendition  of  services  as  fishermen 
at  Pyramid  Harbor,  and  included  work  in  the  cannery  on  shore,  in 

E reserving  the  fish  caught  by  them,  and  also  the  labor  of  placing  the 
sh  on  board  the  Two  Brothers  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco. 
The  contract  is,  however,  maritime  in  its  nature.  The  fact  that,  while 
engaged  in  fishing  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  the  libelants  slept  on  shore, 
and  mended  their  nets  and  cared  for  the  fish  on  shore,  and  that  this 
was  contemplated  by  the  contract,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a 
maritime  contractwhich  acourt  of  admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce. 
(The  Minna  (D.  C.)  11  Fed.  759.) 

2.  The  contention  of  libelants  that  the  nets  provided  them  were  rot- 
ten and  unserviceable  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.     It  follows 
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from  this  finding  that  libelants  were  not  justified  in  refusing  perform- 
ance of  their  original  contract.  The  defendant  contends  that,  such 
being  the  fact,  the  contract  sued  on  is  nudum  pactum;  and  it  is  urged 
in  support  of  this  claim  that  the  promise  of  the  defendant  contained 
therem  was  simply  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  libelants  additional  com- 
p>ensation  for  the  precise  work  they  were  already  under  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  perform  oy  the  terms  of  the  prior  agreement.  It  is  an 
elementary  principle  of  law  that  after  a  contract  for  the  rendition  of 
sei-vices  or  for  the  delivery  of  property  has  been  completely  executed 
by  the  party  who  agreed  to  do  so,  a  promise  made  by  the  otner  to  pay 
more  for  such  service  or  property  than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  contract 
performed  would  be  without  consideration.  (Clark,  Cont.  p.  192.) 
The  promise  in  that  case  would  be  simply  a  promise  to  make  a  gift, 
and  could  not  be  enforced.  But  when  a  conti-act  remains  wholly  or 
partly  executory,  and  the  party  who  has  obligated  himself  to  render 
services  or  deliver  property  thereunder  refuses  performance  unless 
paid  mpre  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  by  the  terms  of  such 
contract,  whether  in  such  case  the  agreement  of  the  other  to  pay  the 
increased  price  demanded  in  order  to  obtain  precisely  the  same  service 
or  property  stipulated  for  in  the  original  contract  would  be  without 
consideration  is  a  question  upon  which  the  courts  are  not  agreed.  The 
following  cases  may  be  cited  as  in  principle  holding  that  such  agree- 
ment would  be  without  consideration.  [Cases  cited].  The  doctrine  of 
these  cases  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  Vanderbilt  v.  Schreyer,  91  N.  Y.  392:  "Pollock  states  the 
rule  as  follows:  That  '  neither  the  promise  to  do  a  thing  nor  the  actual 
doing  of  it  will  be  a  good  consideration  if  it  is  a  thing  which  the  party 
is  bound  to  do  by  the  general  law,  or  by  a  subsisting  contract  witn  the 
other  party.'  (Pol.  Cont.  161;  Crosby  v.  Wood,  6  N.  Y.  369;  Deacon 
V.  Gridley,  15  C.  B.  295.)  'Nor  is  the  performance  of  that  which  the 
party  was  under  a  previous,  valid,  legal  obli^tion  to  do  auflBcient  con- 
sideration for  a  contract.'    (2  Pars.  (5)nt.  437.)" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  when  one  who  has  bound 
himself  to  render  services  or  deliver  property  under  an  existing  con- 
tract refuses  to  do  so  unless  paid  more  than  the  contract  price,  the 
parties  may  enter  into  a  new  agreement  by  which  an  increased  price 
or  compensation  is  to  be  paid  for  the  same  service  or  property,  and 
that  in  such  case  the  subsequent  performance  of  the  conti-act  by  the 
promisee  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  new  agreement.  [Cases 
cited].  In  my  opinion,  the  cases  just  cited  state  the  true  rule.  Upon 
principle  it  would  seem  that  the  parties  to  a  contract  have  a  perfect 
right  to  change  or  add  to  its  terms  for  any  reason  which  seems  adequate 
to  them,  or  they  may  entirely  discharge  such  contract,  and  substitute 
another  in  relation  to  the  same  subject  matter;  and  there  is  no  more 
legal  objection  to  a  promise  to  pay  more  for  future  services  contracted 
for  than  to  an  agreement  that  services  shall  be  other  or  different  from 
those  named  in  the  original  contract,  with  a  corresponding  increase  or 
reduction  in  the  price  U>  be  paid  therefor.  "  There  need  be  no  express 
waiver  of  the  old  contract  or  of  some  of  its  terms,  to  constitute  a  dis- 
charge by  substituted  agreement.  A  new  contract  inconsistent  with 
the  original  impliedly  discharges  the  latter  without  an  express  provi- 
sion to  that  effect."  (Clark,  Cont.  p.  611.)  "  Such  a  substituted  agree- 
ment prima  facie  takes  the  place  of  tne  original  agreement  as  to 
every  tiling  remaining  unperformed."  (Rogers  v.  Rogers,  139  Msms. 
440, 1  N.  E.  122.)    In  the  case  at  bar,  if  the  parties  deemed  it  for  their 
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mutual  interest  so  to  do,  it  was  competent  for  them  to  enter  into  the 
new  contract  sued  on,  and  when  they  did  this  there  was  an  implied 
discharge  of  the  former  contract,  and  the  new  became  the  measure  of 
their  rights,  unless  the  consent  of  the  defendant  thereto  was  obtained 
by  duress;  and  the  facts  appearing  here  do  not  show  that  the  defendant 
acted  under  duress  in  makmg  that  contract.  (Goebel  v.  Linn,  47  Mich. 
489,  11  N.  W.  284,  41  Am.  Rep.  723;  Hacklev  v.  Headley,  45  Mich. 
569,  8  N.  W.  511.)  When  the  libelants  refused  to  continue  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  original  agreement,  they  rendered  themselves  legally 
liable  for  damages  for  their  breach  of  contract,  and  suit  might  nave 
been  brought  by  the  defendant  to  recover  such  damages.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  right  of  defendant.  It  had  the  right  to  enter  into  a  new 
contract  with  the  libelants  for  the  performance  of  the  same  work,  if, 
upon  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  was  deemed  by  it  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  The  reason  why  the  defendant  did  not  choose 
to  rely  upon  the  original  agreement,  and  bring  an  action  for  the  dam- 
ages occasioned  by  its  breach,  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  libelants  to  respond  in  damages.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  law  would  not 

Eermit  the  defendant  to  waive  the  damages  caused  by  the  libelants' 
reach,  and  enter  into  the  contract  sued  upon. 

3.  The  contract  sued  on  is  that  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
obtained  and  still  retains  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  libelants  under 
such  conti*act,  and  is  therefore  estopped  from  disputing  the  authority 
of  Murray  [the  superintendent]  to  act  for  it  in  making  the  contract 
under  consideration. 

4.  The  next  question  that  arises  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  settlement 
made  by  the  defendant  with  libelants.  If  this  were  an  action  at  law. 
this  payment  and  release  would,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated, 
operate  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  libel.  (Croft  r. 
Lumley,  5  El.  &  Bl.  648,  680;  McDaniels  v.  Lapham,  21  Vt  222; 
Donohue  v.  Woodbury,  6  Cush.  148,  62  Am.  Dec.  777.)  And  the 
same  result  would  follow  if  the  contract  sued  on  was  governed  by  sec- 
tion 4552  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  (The  Pennsylvania  (D.  C.)  98*  Fed. 
744.)  But  it  is  not.  The  contract,  while  it  provides  that  libelants 
shall  render  some  services  as  seamen,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  such  a 
contract  as  is  contemplated  by  section  4552  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  effect  of  the  release  must  therefore  be  determined  by  the  rule 
applied  in  courts  of  admiralty  when  a  release  is  relied  upon  as  a 
defense  to  the  action.  That  principle,  broadly  stated,  is  this:  That 
courts  of  admiralty  are  not  bound  in  the  decision  of  cases  before  them 
by  technical  i-ules,  but  are  governed  by  enlarged  views  of  equity  and 
justice;  and  as  seamen  are  usually  improvident,  and  often  ignorant  of 
their  rights,  they  are  frequently  tempted  by  their  necessities  to  take 
less  than  is  due  them.  While,  as  before  stated,  the  present  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  seamen's  wa^es,  still  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  looking  behind  the  releases  which  are  relied 
upon  by  the  defendant  in  this  case  as  if  the  action  were  one  for  the 
recovery  of  seamen's  wages. 

5.  A  decree  will  be  entered  in  favor  of  each  of  the  libelants  for  the 
sum  of  $50,  and  interest  thereon  from  date  of  filing  the  libel  until 
decree  is  satisfied,  and  for  costs. 
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JANTJABT  1,  1896. 

(The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  lawsof  the  varlotw  State* and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  sDcc««iTe  lanes  of  the  BuUeUn  from  time  to  time  hs  published.] 

AKKAKSAS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Act  114. —  Weighing  coal  at  mine*. 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  said  act  entitled,  An  Act  to  prevent  fraud  in  weighing  and 
measuring  coal  and  requiring  the  same  to  be  weighed  or  measured  before  screening 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  April  10th,  18TO,  [shall]  be  amended  so  that  said 
section  2  shall  read  as  follows: 

All  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight,  shall  be  weighed  before  it  is  screened, 
unless  the  person  or  persons  mining^  same  shall  by  contract  agree  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  acconling  to  the  weight  so  ascertained,  at  such  prices  per  ton  or 
boshel  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  owner  or  operator  and  the  miners  who  mined 
the  same:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construe  as  to  prevent  such 
owner  or  operator  from  having  the  right  to  deduct  the  weight  of  any  sulphur,  slate, 
rock  or  other  impurities  contained  in  the  car  and  not  discovered  until  after  the  car 
has  been  weighed. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed  and 
this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  19,  1901. 

Act  161. — Payment  ofwage» — Ittue  of  scrip — Company  ttoret. 

Rktion  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  company,  firm,  or  person, 
engaged  in  any  trade,  or  business  in  this  State,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  issue, 
sell,  give  or  deliver  to  any  person  employed  by  such  corporation,  company,  firm  or 

Jerson,  in  payment  of  wtges  due  such  laborer,  earned  by  him,  any  scnp,  token, 
raft,  check  or  other  e\'idence  of  indebtedness,  payable  or  redeemable,  otherwise 
than  in  lawful  money,  at  the  r^ular  pay  day  of  such  corporation,  company,  firm  or 
person;  and  if  any  such  scrip,  token,  draft,  check  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
oe  so  isened,  sold,  given  or  delivered  to  such  laborer,  it  shall  be  construed,  taken  and 
held  in  all  courts  and  places  to  be  a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  specified  therein,  in 
lawful  money,  by  the  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  issuing,  selling,  giving 
or  delivering  the  same  to  the  person  named  therein,  or  the  holder  thereof.  And  the 
corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  so  issuing,  selling,  giving,  or  delivering  the 
same  shall,  moreover,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  and  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred ($100)  dollars.  And  at  the  aiscretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same,  the  officer 
or  agent  of  the  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  issuing,  selling,  giving  or  deliv- 
ering the  same,  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  thirty  days. 

Sac.  2.  If  any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  shall  coerce  or  compel,  or 
attempt  to  coerce  or  compel,  any  employee  in  its,  theirs  [their]  or  his  employment, 
to  purchase  goods  or  supplies  in  payment  of  wages  due  him  or  earned  by  nim,  from 
any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  p«r8on,  such  first-named  corporation,  company, 
firm  or  person,  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  the'  preceding  section. 

Sbc.  3.  If  any  such  corporation,  company,  firm,  or  person,  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, sell  to  any  such  employee,  in  payment  of  wages,  due  or  earned  by  him,  goods 
or  supplies  at  prices  higher  than  a  reasonable  or  current  market  value  thereof  in 
cash,  such  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee, 
in  a  civil  action  in  doable  the  amount  of  the  charges,  made  and  paid  for  such  goods 
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and  supplies,  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  or  current  value  in  cash  thereof:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  coal  mines,  when  less  than  twenty 
(20)  men  are  employed  under  the  ground. 

Sbc.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
this  act  [shall]  take  effect  and  be  in  force  sixty  days  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  23,  1901. 

OOLOBASO. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  36. — Blacklisting  and  boycotting — Re]>eal. 

Section  1.  The  act,  and  every  part  thereof,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  blacklist- 
ing and  boycotting,"  approvea  April  21,  1897,  the  same  being  chapter  31,  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1897  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  30,  1901. 

Chapter  55. — Payment  of  wageg — Semimonthly  pay  day. 

Section  1.  All privatecorporationsdoing  businesswithinthisState.except  railroad 
corporations,  shall  pay  to  their  employees,  the  wages  earned  each  and  every  fifteen 
days,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  checks  on  banks  convertible  into  cash 
on  demand  at  full  face  value  thereof,  and  ail  such  wages  shall  be  due  and  payable, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  such  corporations,  on  the  tifth  and  twentieth  dav  of  each  calen- 
dar month  for  all  such  wages  earned  up  to  and  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  such 
payment:  Prodded,  however.  That  if  at  such  time  of  payment  any  employee  shall  be 
absent  from  the  regular  place  of  labor,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  payment  at  any 
time  thereafter:  Prorided,  further.  That  each  and  every  railroad  corporation  in  this 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  regular  pay  day  in  each  and  every  month  upon  which 
said  pay  day  said  railroad  corporation  shall  pay  to  its  employees  all  wages  for  serv- 
ices and  labor  performed  dunng  the  preceding  calendar  month,  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  or  checks  on  banks  convertible  into  cash  on  demand,  at  full  face 
value  thereof:  Provided,  farther,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
corporations  exclusively  operating  ditches,  canals  or  reservoirs. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  such  corporation  fails  to  pay  any  of  its  employees,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1  of  this  act,  then  a  penalty  shall  attach  to  such  corporation,  and 
become  due  to  such  employees,  as  follows:  A  sum  equivalent  to  a  penally  of  five  per 
cent  of  the  wages  due  and  not  paid  as  herein  provided  as  liquidated  damages,  and 
such  penalty  shall  attach  and  suit  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  recover  same  and  th«  wages  due. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  employee  is  discharged  from  the  employ  of  any  such  cor- 
poration, then  all  the  unpaid  wages  of  such  employee  shall  immediately  becx>me  due 
and  payable,  and  if  such  corporation  fails  to  pay  any  such  discharged  employee  all 
the  wages  due  and  payable  to  said  discharged  employee,  then  the  same  penalty  of 
five  per  cent  shall  attach  to  said  corporation  and  oecome  due  to  such  employee  as 
provided  in  section  2  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  employee  or  assignee  of  any  such  employee  may  recover  all  such  pen- 
alties that  may,  by  violation  of  section  2  of  this  stct,  have  accrued  to  him,  at  anv 
time  within  six  months  succeeding  such  default,  or  delay,  in  the  payment  of  sach 


Sec.  5.  Any  contract  or  agreement  made  between  any  corporation,  and  any  parties 
in  its  employ,  whose  provisions  shall  be  in  violation,  evasion  or  circumvention  of  this 
act,  shall  be  unlawful  and  void,  but  such  employee  may  sue  to  recover  his  wages 
earned,  together  with  such  five  per  cent  penalty,  or  separately  to  recover  the  pentuty 
if  the  wages  have  been  paid. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  such  corporation  shall  contract  any  or  all  of  its  work  to  any 
contractor,  then  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  any  such  corporation  to  provide  that  the 
employees  of  any  such  corporation  or  contractor  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  such  corporations  shall  become  responsible,  and  liable  to  the 
employees  of  such  contractor  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  employees  were  employed 
by  such  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary'  for  the  employees  to  enter  or  main- 
tain a  suit  at  law  for  the  recovery  or  collection  of  wages  due  as  provided  by  this  act, 
then  such  judgment  shall  include  a  reasonable  attorney  fee,  in  favor  of  the  succesB- 
ful  party,  to  be  taxed  as  part  of  the  costs  in  the  case. 

Sbc.  8.  It  is  herein  provided  that  all  corporations  hereinafter  organised  for  pecuniary 
profit,  except  railroad  companies,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  incorpor«tfi<l  with  special 
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reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  obligation  to  comply  with  such  and 
every  provision  herein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  condition  upon  which  incorpora- 
tion is  granted  by  the  State. 

A  winful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  herein^  shall  be  sufficient  ground  or 
cause  for  forfeiture  of  such  corporate  rights  and  privileges  to  be  enforced  by  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  upon  relation  of  the 
attorney-general  of  this  State  in  any  district  court  in  Colorado. 

Sbc.  9.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  an  emergency  exists;  therefore,  this 
act  shall  take  eSect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  10,  1901. 

Chapter  67.— J?mpfoyer»'  liabilUy. 

Sbction  1.  Every  corporation,  company  or  individual  who  may  employ  a^nts, 
servants  or  employe  -  ,  such  agents,  servants  or  employees  being  m  the  exercise  of 
doe  care,  shall  be  liable  to  respond  in  damages  for  injuries  or  death  sustained  by  any 
such  agent,  employee  or  servant,  resulting  from  the  carelessness,  omission  of  duty  or 
nej^li^nce  of  such  employer,  or  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  carelessness, 
omission  of  duty  or  negligence  of  any  other  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  the  said 
employer,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  carelessness,  omission 
of  duty  or  negligence  causing  the  injury  or  death  was  that  of  the  employer. 

Sbc.  2.  All  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  or  change  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  rieht  of  the  person  injured,  or  in  case  of  death,  the  right  of  the 
husband  or  wife,  or  other  relatives  of  a  deceased  person,  to  maintain  an  action  against 
the  employer. 

Approved  March  28,  1901. 

Chapter  89. — Hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employee*. 

Sbction  1.  No  company  operating  a  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State, 
shall  permit  or  require  any  conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman,  telegraph  oper- 
ator, or  any  trainman  who  has  worked  in  nis  respective  capacity  for  sixteen  (18)  con- 
secutive hours,  except  in  case  of  casualty,  to  again  go  on  duty  or  perform  any  work 
until  he  has  had  at  least  ten  (10)  hours'  rest. 

Sue.  2.  Any  company  whicn  violates,  or  permits  to  be  violated,  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  section  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  who  violates  or  per- 
mits to  be  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
leas  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  for  each  and 
every  violation  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  19, 1901. 

Chapter  91. — Weighing  coal  at  mines. 

SEcnoN  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation,  company  or  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling  coal  by  weight  or  measure  in  this  State  to  pro- 
cure and  constantly  keep  on  hand,  at  the  proper  place,  the  necessary  scales  and  meas- 
ures and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  correctly  weigh  or  measure  the  coal 
mined  and  taken  out  by  the  workmen  or  miners  of  such  corporation,  company  or 
persons,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  of  every 
county  in  which  coal  is  mined  and  sold  to  visit  each  coal  mine  operated  therein,  and, 
once  in  each  year,  unless  oftener  requested  by  the  operator  or  the  miner  or  the 
miners,  test  the  correctness  of  such  scales  and  measures.  If  in  any  county  there  is 
no  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  then  the  State  inspector  of  mines  shall  be 
required  to  test  the  correctness  of  such  scales  or  measures  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  application  is  made  to  him  therefor  by  either  the  miners  or  owner  or  those  who 
may  be  operating  the  mine. 

Sbc.  2.  Each  car  or  other  apparatus  used  by  any  such  corporation,  company  or 
I>er8on  in  removing  coal  from  any  coal  mine  shall  be  plainly  marked  by  having  "dis- 
tinctly placed  upon  it  a  number  which  shall  be  kept  thereon  while  such  car  or  other 
apparatus  is  in  use  and  no  two  cars  or  other  apparatus  so  used  shall  bear  the  same 
number,  and  if  the  coal  from  such  mine  is  minM  and  the  miners  are  paid  therefor 
according  to  weight  for  mining  the  same,  every  such  car  so  used  shall  be  weighed 
upon  sucn  tested  scales  and  the  weight  of  the  coal  thereof  shall  be  correctly  credited 
to  the  person  mining  it  and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  and  the  correi-t 
weight  shall  also  be  marked  upon  such  car  or  apparatus  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
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mine  for  reloading.  If  the  coal  of  any  such  mine  is  mined  and  the  miners  thereof 
arc  paid  for  the  same  by  measure,  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  such  car  or  other 
apparatus  will  hold  when  loaded  to  its  capacity  shall  also  be  plainly  marked  upon  it 
and  kept  thereon  as  long  as  such  car  is  used,  as  aforesaid.  VVhere  coal  is  mined  by 
weight,  or  by  the  ton,  two  thousand  pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton,  or  where  it  is 
measured  bv  the  bushel,  eighty  pounds  shall  constitute  one  bushel. 

See.  3.  All  coal  mined  by  the  ton  or  by  weightshall  be  weighed  in  thecaror  other 
apparatus  in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  mine  before  it  is  screened  or  before  it  is 
passed  over  or  dumped  upon  any  screen  or  any  other  device  which  may  let  or  be 
capabls  of  letting  a  portion  of  the'  coal  drop  through  such  screen  or  device,  and  it 
shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained  at  such  price  per  ton  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  such  owner  or  operators  and  the  miner  or  miners  who  mine  the 
same.  AH  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  measure  shall  be  paid  for  per  car  according  to 
the  number  of  bushels  marked  upon  tne  car  or  other  apparatus  in  which  it  is  removed 
from  the  mine  and  without  the  coal  thereof  being  screened  or  without  it  being  passed 
over  or  dumped  upon  a  screen  or  any  other  device  which  will  let  any  portion  of  the 
coal  fall  through  such  screen  or  device. 

Sec.  4.  A  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful and  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  anv  person,  owner  or  agent  operating  a  coal 
mine  in  this  State,  who  shall  be  convictea  of  a  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  for 
the  first  offense  not  less  than  twenty-live  dollars  ($25),  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
($50)  and  for  the  second  offense  and  each  subsequent  offense  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200). 

Sec.  5.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  an  emergency  exists;  therefore, 
this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  30,  1901. 

Chaitbr  99. — Omvict  labor. 

Section  5.  They  [the  board  of  control  of  State  canal  number  3]  shall  have  the 
further  authority  to  call  upon  the  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  for  the  use  of 
as  man V  able-bodied  convicts,  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  or  State  reformatory, 
as  can  be  worked  on  said  canal  to  advantage;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
penitentiary  commissioners  to  promptly  select  from  the  able-bodied  convicts  the 
number  required,  none  of  whom  shall  be  under  life  sentence,  and  transport  said  con- 
victs to  a  general  headquarters  which  said  board  of  control  shall  establish  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  said  convicts;  and  said  convicts  under  proper  guard,  shall  be  used  in 
the  rock  and  tunnel  work  on  said  canal. 

Approved  April  11,  1901. 

Chapter  103. — Protection  o/ttreet  railway  employee* — Inclosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  orcorporation  owning 
or  operating  any  street  railway  or  the  cars  thereupon,  io  this  State,  or  for  any  officer 
or  agent  thereof  superintending  or  having  chai^  or  control  of  the  line  of  railway  or 
the  cars  thereupon,  whether  the  motive  power  of  such  car  is  electricity,  steam,  by 
cable  or  otherwise,  which  require  the  constant  service,  or  care  or  attention  of  any 
person  or  persons  on  any  part  of  such  car,  except  the  rear  platform,  to  require  or 
permit  such  service,  attention  or  care  of  any  of  its  employees,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  unless  such  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  or  superintending  officer 
and  managing  agents  thereof,  first  provide  the  said  car  with  a  proper  and  sufficient 
inclosure  constructed  of  wood,  iron  and  glass,  or  similar  suitable  materials  sufficient 
to  protect  such  employee  or  other  person  from  exposure  to  the  rain,  snow,  cold  or 
other  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Sec.  2.  Where  there  is  a  trailing  car  or  cars  beingdrawn  by  ahead  car  upon  which 
the  propelling  or  drawing  power  is  situated  and  vtaSi  and  where  no  person  is  required 
to  remain  constantly  at  one  point  either  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  lookout  or 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  any  apparatus  or  machinery  upon  such  trailing  car  or 
cars;  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  car  except  the  head  one;  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  inclosure  for  the  motorman  or  for  the  employee 
managing  or  operating  any  apparatus  or  machinery  of  a  car  at  any  point  shall  have 
his  view  obstructed,  but  the  said  inclosure  or  vestibuling  shall  l>e  constructed  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  permit  a  front  and  side  view  from  the  position  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  person  to  occupy  while  he  is  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  3.  For  each  day  that  any  car  is  permitted  to  be  operated  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  offense,  and  any  person,  part- 
nership or  corporation,  or  the  superintending  officers  or  managing  agents  thereof 
operating  any  such  line  of  street  railway  or  the  cars  thereupon,  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  upon  being  convicted,  in  any  court  of  competent  juria- 
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diction,  shall  be  deemed  gailty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ($60)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  to  exceed  thirty  (30)  days  for  each  and  every  offense. 
Approved  April  29,  1901. 

EAWAn. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Act  9. — Exemption  from  exeeuiion,  etc 

SEcnov  1.  The  following  described  personal  property  shall  be  exempt  from  attach- 
ment, execution,  distress  and  forced  sale  of  every  nature  and  description: 

8bc.  2.  All  necessary  household,  table  and  kitchen  furniture,  including  one  sewinK 
machine,  crockery,  tin  and  plated  ware,  calabashes  and  mats,  family  portraits  and 
photographs  and  their  necessary  frames,  all  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  household 
linen,  and  provisions  provided  for  household  use  stifflcient  for  three  months. 

Sbc.  3.  All  farming  implements  and  utensils  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars;  also  two  oxen,  two  horses  or  mules,  and  their  harness;  food  for 
such  oxen,  horses  or  mules  for  one  month;  one  cart,  brake  or  wagon;  and  one  horse, 
one  set  of  single  harness  and  one  vehicle  belonging  to  any  person  who  is  maimed  or 
crippled. 

Sec.  4.  The  tools  or  implements  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  trade;  the  instruments  and  chest  of  a  surgeon,  physician,  surveyor 
and  dientist,  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  together  with  their  neces- 
sary o£9ce  furniture  and  fixtures;  the  necessary  office  furniture,  fixtures,  blanks, 
stationery  and  office  equipment  of  attorneys,  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
rabbis;  tne  typewriter,  one  desk  and  half  a  dozen  cnairs  of  a  stenographer  or  type- 
writer; the  musical  instruments  of  every  teacher  of  music  used  by  them  in  giving 
instruction;  one  bicycle  when  the  same  is  used  by  its  owner  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  his  regular  business  or  when  the  same  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  transportinR 
the  owner  to  and  from  his  place  of  business;  the  fishing  nets,  cups  and  seines,  and 
the  boats,  with  their  tackle  and  equipment,  of  every  fisherman. 

Sbc.  5.  Two  horses  or  two  mules  and  their  harness,  one  cart  or  wagon  or  stage,  one 
dray  or  truck,  one  coupe  or  hack  or  carriage  for  one  or  two  horses,  by  the  use  of 
which  a  cartman,  drayman,  truckster,  huckster,  peddler,  hackman,  teamster,  or 
other  laborer  actually  earns  his  living;  and  one  horse  and  harness  and  one  vehicle 
used  by  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  practice  or  exercise 
of  his  business  or  profession. 

Ssc.  6.  The  nautical  instruments  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  master,  officer  and 
seaman  of  any  steamship  or  other  vessel. 

Sec.  7.  All  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  manuscripts  of  every  kind, 
nature  and  description,  tt^ther  with  the  bookcases,  shelving,  cabinets  or  other 
devices  for  holding  the  same:  Provided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
soch  of  the  articles  herein  specified  as  are  kept  for  sale  by  any  dealer  therein. 

Sec.  8.  The  wages  of  every  labdrer  or  person  working  for  wages,  such  person 
being  the  head  ofa  family,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  every  other 
person  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  9.  The  proceeds  of  insurance  on,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of,  and  of  the 
property  in  this  act  meptioned,  for  the  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  such 
proceeds  are  received. 

Sec.  10.  No  property  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  for, 
nor  from  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  for  the  purchase  price 
thereof,  or  upon  a  judgment  of  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  thereon,  nor  for  taxes  or 
fines  or  any  debt  due  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pass^e. 

Approved  this  24th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  17. — Protedion  of  wages  due  laborers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnerehip  or  corporation, 
within  this  Territory,  to  deduct  and  retain  any  part  or  portion  of  any  wages  due 
and  payable  to  any  laborer  or  employee,  or  to  collect  any  store  account,  offset  or 
counter  claim  without  the  written  consent  of  such  laborer  or  employee  or  by  action 
in  court  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  No  fines,  offsets  or  counter  claims  shall  be  collected,  deducted,  or  retained 
out  of  any  wages  due  and  payable  to  any  laborer  or  employee  by  any  person,  firnr 
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partneiship  or  corporation,  in  this  Territory,  unless  by  action  in  court  and  judgment 
therefor  first  obtained  aa  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  partnership,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  anv  pro- 
vision of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passige  and 
publication. 

Became  a  law  April  24,  1901,  without  the  signature  of  the  governor. 

KANSAS. 

ACTS  OF  190L 
Chapter  180. — Railroad  employees — Voting. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  employee  of  anv  railroad  company,  being  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  who  may,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  annual 
or  biennial  election,  be  unavoidably  absent  from  his  township  or  ward  because  his 
duties  or  occupation  or  business  require  him  to  be  elsewhere  within  the  State,  to 
vote  tor  county,  district  or  State  ofiicers,  members  of  the  l^slature,  members  of  con- 
gress and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  any  voting 
precinct  where  he  may  present  himself  for  that  purpose  on  the  day  of  such  election, 
under  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  The  voter  so  entitled  to  vote  shall  present  himself  at  the  polls  in  any  pre- 
cinct in  the  State  where  be  may  be  on  such  election  da^,  and  during  voting  hours, 
and  make  and  subscribe,  before  one  of  the  judges  of  election,  an  afiSdavit  in  substance 
as  follows: 
State  of  Kansas, County,  ss. 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Kansas  more 

than  six  months,  and  in  the  township  of (or  in  the ward  of  the  citv  of 

),  in  the  county  of ,  in  said  State,  more  than  thirty  days  next  preceding 

this  date,  and  am  in  "all  respects  a  duly  qualified  electxDr  of  said ;  that  I  am  a 

,  and  that  because  of  my  duties  (or  occupation  or  business)  as  such 1 

am  required  to  be  absent  from  my  township  (or  ward)  on  this  day,  and  have  had 
and  will  have  no  opportunity  to  vote  there;  and  that  I  have  not  voted  elsewhere  at 
this  election. 

Any  judge  of  election  in  any  precinct  in  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  and  take  and  certify  such  affidavit.  Thereupon  the  affiant  shall  l)e 
given  a  blank  official  ballot,  as  in  case  of  a  resident  voter,  and  shall  mark  the  Fame 
as  any  resident  voter  mav,  and  shall  fold  the  same  and  hand  it  to  the  judges,  as  in 
case  of  a  resident  voter,  out  such  ballot  shall  not  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  nor 
be  entered  on  the  poll-books.  It  shall,  together  with  said  affidavit,  be  securely  sealed 
in  an  envelope,  upon  the  back  of  which  one  of  the  judges  shall  write:  "The  ballot  of 

,  an  aosent  voter  of township  (or  ward,  or  precinct  of  the ward, 

of  the  city  of ),  in  the  County  of ,"  which  shall  be  signed  by  one  of  said 

judges. 

Sec.  3.  All  such  envelopes  shall,  by  the  judges  of  the  election,  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerks  of  the  county  where  such  votes  were  cast  not  later  than  the  next  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  said  county  clerks  shall  immediately  mail  them,  postage  prepaid, 
to  the  county  clerks  of  the  respective  counties  where  such  votes  belong. 

Sec.  4.  The  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  said  absent  voter  resides  shall 
receive  said  ballot,  and  shall  safely  keep  and  preserve  the  same  unopened  in  his 
office  until  the  board  of  county  commissioners  canvass  the  vote  according  to  law,  at 
which  time  the  said  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  the  presence  of  said  county 
clerk  and  no  other  person,  shall  open  said  envelope  and  record  the  said  ballot  upon 
the  poll-sheet  of  the  proper  precinct  or  ward  in  their  possession,  in  the  same  manner 
as  clerks  of  election  record  votes,  and  in  so  canvassing  said  vote  the  board  of  conntv 
commissioners  shall  count  the  votes  of  all  absent  voters  taken  as  herein  provided, 
and  add  the  same  to  the  total  of  the  poll-sheet,  in  arriving  at  the  total  result  of  the 
election  in  the  precinct  or  ward  where  said  voter  lives. 

Sec.  5.  Said  ballot,  when  so  opened  by  the  county  commisBioners,  shall  be  sealed  in 

an  envelope  with  the  endorsement  thereon:  "Vote  of  absent  voter  of ward, 

citv  (or  precinct),"  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  county  clerk's  office  as  other 
ballots  are  kept  until  destroyed  according  to  law;  and  in  case  of  a  contested  election 
the  same  may  be  counted  and  opened  as  in  other  cases.  The  board  of  county  com- 
missioners and  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  wherein  any  vote  of  any  absent  voter 
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is  received  as  herein  provided  shall  keep  the  fact  of  such  vote  and  the  persons  for 
whom  the  same  is  recorded  and  contents  thereof  secret  and  shall  not  reveal  or 
divulge  the  same. 
Approved  March  22,  1901. 

Chapter  186. — Free  puUic  employment  offices. 

SiCTioK  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  free  employment  bureau  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  employment  agencies  in  all  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  within  the  State:  Provided,  That  any  city  of  the  second  class 
may,  by  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  council,  dispense  with  such  free  employment 
agency,  and  shall  notify  the  director  to  that  effect.  Said  bureau  shall  be  under  the 
8U()ervi8ion  and  direction  of  an  oflBcer  designated  as  "director  of  free  employment," 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  within  ten  days  from  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  and  shall  hold  such  office  for  the  term  of  two  vears  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  he^all  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  as  provided  for  other  State  officers. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  such  director  of  free  employment  shall  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  prepare,  prescribe,  print,  and  transmit  to  the 
city  clerks  of  all  cities  of  thefirstand  second  classes,  directions,  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  opening,  conduct  and  reports  of  free  employment  agencies  in  said  cities,  which 
directions,  rules  and  regulations  said  director  may  amend,  add  to  or  revise  from  time 
to  time.  Said  director  shall  also  prepare  all  needful  or  proper  forms  to  be  used  by 
such  agencies,  and  shall  cause  blanks  and  all  blank  books  to  be  prepared  by  the 
State  printer,  and  shall  forward  supplieb  thereof  to  all  such  city  clerks  for  use  of  such 
agencies;  all  work  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  done  bv  the  State  printer,  upon  the 
requisition  of  said  director,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tne  State  printing  committee. 

Sbc.  3.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  directions,  rules  and  regulations  shall  have 
been  received  by  any  city  clerk,  the  mayor  and  council  shall  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  said  director  as  to  the  opening  and  preparing  to  maintain  a  tree  employment 
agency  and  for  the  expense  thereof;  and  it  no  such  provisions  be  made,  the  duties 
of  free  employment  agent  shall  devolve  upon  the  city  clerk,  who  shall  perform  the 
same,  and  nis  office  shall  be  the  free  employment  agency  of  said  city. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  free  employment  agent  of  every  city  to  register, 
as  directed  by  the  directions  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  every  person  desir- 
ing to  employ  any  person  and  every  person  desiring  employment;  and  it  shall  be 
the  strict  legal  right  of  every  such  person  to  so  roister  and  to  enjoy  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  employment  agency  free  from  any  charge  or  expenwj  whatever. 
Reports  to  the  director  of  free  employment  shall  be  made  by  such  agencies  as  often 
ana  as  to  such  matters  as  he  may  require.  Every  person  shall  be  notified  of  employ- 
ment open  in  the  order  of  his  or  her  r^stration  for  that  employment  by  such  agent 
where  registered.    All  other  details  shall  befixedby  thedirectorof  freeemployment 

Sbc.  5.  The  reports  of  such  agencies  shall  be  made  to  the  director  of  free  employ- 
ment as  he  may  require,  and  shall  be  tabulated  and  classified,  and  such  persons  as 
have  not  secured  employment  or  notice  of  employment  where  registered  shall  be 
notified  by  the  director  where  such  employment  may  be  had,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
made.  The  director  shall  embody  in  nis  annual  report  such  tabulations  of  the  work 
performed  by  such  agencies  in  the  State,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
proper  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Sbc.  6.  If  any  city  clerk  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  in  a  reason- 
ably fair  and  efficient  manner,  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  this  act  or  by  the  direc- 
tion, rules  and  r^:ulatioDS  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  he  shall  forfeit  his  office 
as  such  freeemployment  officer,  and  be  removed  therefrom  :  Provided,  Such  removal 
shall  not  affect  the  tenure  of  his  office  as  to  its  other  duties.  Any  agent  provided 
for  and  appointed  by  any  city  to  conduct  a  free  employment  agency  under  this  act 
shall  be  removed  by  the  mayor  at  any  time  when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or 
more  electors  of  said  city,  upon  a  showing  being  made  that  such  agent  refused  or 
failed  to  perform  the  duties  as  required  by  this  act.  In  case  of  the  removal  or  resig- 
nation for  any  cause  of  the  free  employment  agent  in  any  city,  the  mayor  of  such 
city  shall  immediately  appoint  a  qualified  person  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sbc.  7.  The  director  of  free  employment  shall  keep  and  maintain  an  office,  and 
the  executive  council  is  hereby  directed  to  provide  for  said  director  a  suitable  room, 
properly  furnished  for  the  use  of  said  director. 

Sbc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  director  to  secure  and  list,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  the  number  of  extra  laborers 
required  for  the  harvest  season  in  each  community,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
labor  for  the  harvest  season  to  meet  such  demand,  and  to  provide  employment  for 
any  idle  labor  seeking  employment. 
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Sbc.  9.  The  director  of  free  employment  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  as  other  State  officers.  The  further  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  for  postage  and  express  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  use  of  said 
director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  29,  1901. 

Chapter  187. — Seat*  for  female  employees. 

Sbciion  1.  The  proprietor,  manager  or  person  having  charge  of  any  mercantile 
establishment,  store,  shop,  hotel,  restaurant  or  other  place  where  women  or  girls  are 
employed  as  clerks  or  help  therein  in  this  State  shall  provide  chairs,  stools  or  other 
contrivances  for  the  comfortable  use  of  such  female  employees,  and  shall  permit  the 
use  of  same  by  such  female  employees  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  for 
rest  when  not  actively  employed  m  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  proprietor,  manager  or  other  person  violating  the  preceding  section 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  May  1,  1901. 

Chapter  229. —  Waget  preened. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  receiver  shall  be  appointed  of  theestateof  any  corporation, 
copartnership,  or  individual,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  whenever  any  corpora- 
tion, copartnership  or  individual  shall  make  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creaitoTS  of  such  corporation,  copartnership,  or  individual,  the  wages  due  to  all 
laborers  or  employees  other  than  officers  of  such  corporation,  accruing  within  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding  such  appointment  of  a  receiver  or  such  asogn- 
ment,  shall  be  preferred  to  every  other  aebt  or  claim  against  such  corporation, 
copartnership,  or  individual,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver  or  assignee  of  such 
corporation,  copartnership  or  individual  from  the  moneys  thereof  which  shall  fint 
come  into  the  minds  of  such  receiver  or  assignee. 

Approved  May  1,  1901. 

Cbaftbr  266. — Slaie  attoeiation  of  miners — Secretary  of  mining,  indxulriet,  etc 

Section  1.  Whenever  seven  or  more  miners  whose  usual  occupation  is  to  mine  coal 
for  wages  shall  now  be  organized  or  shall  hereafter  organize  as  a  miners'  union  in 
any  county,  city  or  mining  camp  in  the  State,  and  shall  choose  a  del^ate  or  dele- 
gates to  the  State  association  of  miners,  as  such  union  may  be  under  this  act  entitled, 
such  delegate  or  delegates  shall,  being  duly  certified  to  the  secretary  of  said  State 
association  by  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  union,  be  admitted  to  and 
become  a  member  or  members  of  the  State  association  of  miners  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  February  next  following,  and  until  the  successor  or  successors  of  such 
delegate  or  delegates  shall  have  been  chosen  and  admitted:  Provided,  That  at  any 
time  any  such  union  may  recall  its  delegate  or  any  or  all  of  its  delegates  by  choosing 
and  certifying  a  successor  or  successors.  Each  union  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele- 
gate, and  to  one  additional  delegate  for  every  fifty,  or  major  fraction  of  fifty,  mem- 
bers of  such  union:  Provided,  Such  union  shall  have  been  organized  three  months 
preceding  the  then  next  annual  meeting  of  said  State  association,  and  shall  have  cer- 
tified said  organization,  by  its  presiding  officer  and  secretarjr,  to  the  secretary  of  said 
State  association  three  months  preceding  said  annual  meeting,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  such  portion  thereof  as  it  shall  have  existed,  shall  nave  com- 
plied with  the  requests  of  the  secretary  of  said  State  association  for  statistics  and 
informations.  Any  union  may,  at  its  option,  authorize  a  single  delegate  to  cast  all 
the  votes  to  which  such  union  may  be  entitled,  provided  that  no  delegate  shall  cast 
more  than  five  votes. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  first  Monday  in  February  every  year  the  delegates  elected  to  said 
State  association  of  miners  stiall  assemble  at  the  State  capitol,  at  an  hour  and  place 
to  be  fixed  by  the  secretary  in  his  annual  call  therefor,  to  be  mailed  to  each  union 
at  least  ten  days  before  such  assembling.    The  delegates  present  at  the  time  and 

Elace  fixed  for  said  assemblv  shall  be  deemed  a  quorum,  competent  to  transact  all 
usiness  to  be  done.  The  delegates  shall  elect  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secre- 
tary, and  said  secretary  shall  be  known  officially  as  State  secretary  of  mine  indus- 
tries, and  shall  be  ex  officio  State  mine  inspector,  and  shall  collect  and  publish  sta- 
tistics of  mine  industries  of  the  State.  Said  officials  shall  constitute  the  executive 
board  of  said  association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
and  the  election  of  their  successors;  but  upon  the  demand  of  the  presiding  officers 
of  five  unions  at  any  time,  the  president  shall  immediately  convene  the  dBlcgatat  by 
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special  call,  issued  in  like  manner  as  the  annual  call,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
successor  to  said  secretary;  and  if  at  the  said  election  another  person  shall  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  he  shall  immediately  be  entitled  to  succeed  said  secretary 
in  all  his  functions.     One  so  elected  may  be  removed  in  like  manner. 

8kc.  3.  The  officers  of  every  union  shall  promptly  and  fully  answer  all  requests  for 
statistics  or  other  information  which  the  State  secretary  of  mine  industries  shall  make. 
Said  secretary  shall  have  a  discretion  to  treat  any  information  called  for  by  him  as 
confidential,  and  to  so  state  his  request  therefor;  and  no  information  so  obtained  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  by  any  person  not  an  officer  or  delegate  of  the  said  State  asso- 
ciation. No  union  failing  to  answer  requests  for  statistics  or  information  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  then  next  annual  meeting.  The  annual  report  of 
said  secretary  of  mine  industries  shall  be  published  as  the  reports  of  other  State 
officers.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  as 
other  State  salaries  are  paid,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for  expenses. 
By  permission  of  the  executive  council,  he  may  appoint  one  deputy  mine  inspector 
in  each  of  the  following  counties:  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Osage,  and  Leavenworth: 
Provided,  No  deputy  mine  inspector  shall  be  appointed  in  the  county  in  which  the 
State  mine  inspector  resides.  Said  deputy  mine  inspectors  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  State  mine  inspector,  and  hold  their  ponitions  at  his  pleasure. 
They  shall  each  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  three  dollars  per  day  for 
each  dav  actually  employeti,  and  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses,  account  and 
time  to  be  audited  by  the  secretary  and  certified  to  the  State  auditor  for  payment 
monthly. 

Approved  February  15,  1901. 

Chapter  257. — Mine  regulatioru — VenlHation — Inspection. 

Srction  1.  Every  mine  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal 
mines  or  underground  workings  of  the  character  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act 
shall  provide  and  maintain,  tor  every  mine  under  his  direction,  management,  or 
control,  ample  means  of  ventilation,  providing  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of 
pure  air  to  every  person  working  in  such  mine.  On  and  after  October  1,  1901,  as  to 
every  mine  already  in  operation,  and  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
next  after  the  opening  of  any  new  mine  hereafter  for  operation,  said  air  shall  be  split 
•into  at  least  four  separate  currents,  so  as  to  give  a  full  and  separate  current  of  air  to 
each  quarter-section  of  the  mine,  and  so  as  to  supply  to  every  person  working  in  the 
mine  at  his  working  place  at  least  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute. 
All  openings  to  worked-out  or  abandoned  portions  of  every  operated  mine  shall  be 
securely  gobbed  and  blocked  off  from  the  operated  portions  thereof,  so  as  to  protect 
every  person  working  in  such  mine  from  all  danger  that  can  be  caused  or  produced 
by  sucn  worked-out  or  abandoned  portions  of  said  mines.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
use  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  any  mine  in  which  explosive  gases  are 
germinated. 

Sbc.  2.  If,  in  any  coal  mine  or  underground  workings  of  the  character  mentioned 
in  section  1  of  this  act,  or  in  any  portion  of  such  mine  or  workings,  because  of  improper 
or  inadequate  ventilation,  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  or  noxious  or  explosive 
eases,  inadequate  or  improper  air  ways  or  air  gates,  or  the  use  or  presence,  with  the 
Knowledge,  connivance  or  consent  of  the  operator  or  person  in  chaise  of  said  mine,  for 
illnminating  purposes,  of  oil  other  than  lard  or  other  equally  safe  first-class  oil,  lack  of 
adequate  and  lawful  stairways,  break-throughs,  or  manholes,  or  for  any  other  reasons 
within  the  power  of  the  operator,  owner,  or  lessee,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 
to  remove  or  guard  against,  or  cause  to  be  removea  or  guarded  against,  be  or  becomes 
injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  of  persons  working  in  such 
mine  or  part  of  mine,  the  State  mine  inspector  may  maintain  action  in  the  name  of 
the  State  to  enjoin  the  working  of  such  mine  or  such  part  of  such  mine  until  the  court 
shall  be  satisfied  by  proper  showing  that  said  mine  has  been  made  and  will  be  kept 
safe  for  persons  to  work  in  or  be  present  in  without  injury  to  health  or  danger  to  life 
or  limb.  Fifteen  days'  written  notice  of  the  application  for  such  injunction  shall  be 
served  by  the  State  mine  inspector  upon  the  agent,  superintendent  or  other  person  in 
active  charge  of  said  mine.  Such  application  may  be  heard,  and  granted  or  denied, 
at  any  place  where  the  district  judge  may  be  or  where  the  district  court  may  be  in 
session  within  the  judicial  district  in  which  said  mine  is  situated,  at  the  time  fixed 
in  said  notice;  and  if  the  district  judge  be  absent  from  the  district  at  the  time  fixed 
in  said  notice  for  the  hearing,  said  application  may  be  heard,  and  granted  or  denied, 
by  the  district  judge  of  the  judicial  district  wherever  he  may  be  found.  If  satisfied 
tiiat  the  danger  alleged  is  imminent  and  that  delay  might  endanger  life  or  limb,  the 
judge  or  court  may  at  any  time  during  said  period  of  fifteen  days  issue  a  restraining 
order  to  prevent  the  working  of  said  mine  or  such  part  of  said  nune  in  the  laeautime- 
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The  injunction  need  not  be  served,  but  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  order 
allowing  it  against  the  defendants  served  with  the  original  notice.  If  a  reetraining 
order  is  granted,  it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  notice  thereof  reaches  the  defendant 
in  the  case,  and  such  restraining  order  herein  provided  for  shall  be  served  on  Uie 
agent,  superintendent  or  other  person  in  active  charge  of  said  mine,  and  such  service 
shall  bind  the  owner  or  owners,  operator  or  operators,  and  lessee  or  leeseee,  as  if  per- 
sonally served.  No  bond  shall  be  required  wtiere  such  injunction  is  allowed.  Any 
person  violating  such  injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be  punished  as  for  direct 
contempt  of  the  court  issuing  it  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  iail  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  the  judge  thereof.  It  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  every  county  attorney  and  every  deputy  county  attorney,  on  application 
of  the  State  mine  inspector,  to  prosecute  actions  under  this  act,  ana  in  that  manner 
to  diligently  enforce  tne  provisions  hereof.  If  any  county  attorney  or  deputy  county 
attorney  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  bring  such  action  for  an  injunction  for  ten  days  after 
written  request  by  the  State  mine  inspector,  or  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  diligently 
prosecute  such  action  or  any  proceeding  to  enforce  such  an  injunction  or  restiainins 
order,  such  county  attorney  shall  forfeit  his  office  for  neglect  of  official  duty;  and 
upon  written  request  by  the  State  mine  inspector,  showing  the  facts  as  to  such  milure, 
refusal,  or  neglect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  at  once  bring  and 
diligently  prosecute  quo  warranto  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  such  county  attor- 
ney. If  the  plaintiff  in  any  action  or  proceedings  brought  under  this  act  shall  be 
defeated,  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  located  shall  pay  the  costs  therein,  but  if 
the  plaintifi  prevails  in  any  such  action  or  proceeding,  the  county  attorney  or  deputy 
county  attorney  who  prosecutes  such  action  or  proceeding  shah  receive  an  attorney's 
fee  of  twenty  clollars,  to  be  taxed  and  collected  as  a  part  of  the  costs. 
Approved  March  8,  1901. 

MONTANA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Page  24. — Hourt  of  labor. 

Article  III,  section  19,  paragraph  5.  Any  person  subject  to  the  payment  of  road 
poll  tax  in  any  district  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  work  on  the  roads  in  such  district  at  the 
rat«  of  two  dollars  per  day  of  eight  hours,  until  he  shall  have  worked  out  such  poll 
tax;  *  *  *  Eight  hours  latx)r,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  eight  hours 
actual  labor  upon  the  roads  or  highways,  exclusive  of  the  time  consumed  in  going  to 
and  from  such  labor. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Page  62. — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines 
or  workings,  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where 
life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Sec.  2.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters,  stamp  mills, 
sampling  works,  concentrators,  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  of  ores, 
and  refining  of  ores  or  metals,  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager  or  employer  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one  (1)  or  two  (2)  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  each  offense, 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  (1) 
month,  or  more  tnan  six  (6)  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  4.  All  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  be  in  fall  force  and  effect  until  ninety  days  after  its  pawage 
and  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  2,  1901. 

Page  63. — Tntpedion,  etc.,  of  mine*. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appoint  one  coal  mine  inspector  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment  unless  otherwise  removed  by  the  governor. 
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Sbc.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  coal  mine  inspector  until  he  shall 
have  attained  the  ajje  of  30  years,  and  besen  actually  employed  at  coal  minine,  ten 
years  prior  to  his  appointment,  and  shall  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the 
different  systems  of  coal  mining  and  working  and  properly  ventilating  coal  mines, 
and  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  noxious  gases  of  coal  mines,  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  expelling  the  same  from  said  mines.  Said  inspector  shall  be  a 
graduate  of  some  recognized  school  of  mines  and  mining  engineering,  and  hold  a 
diploma  from  same,  which  shall  be  depcwited  with  the  governor  before  appointed; 
.  and  further  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspector,  when  not  engaged  in  examining 
coal  mines,  to  inspect  quartz  mines  if  called  upon  by  the  governor  to  do  so. 

Sec.  3.  Said  coal  mine  inspector  shall  before  entering  upon  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  shall  [sic]  take  an  oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  same  in  an 
impartial  manner:  and  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof ;  he  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  other  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  coal-mine  inspector  to  carefully  examine  all 
coal  mines  that  may  be  in  operation  in  this  State  at  least  once  every  two  months  and 
oftener  if  necessary,  to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  safety  to  all  work- 
men that  may  be  engaged  in  said  coal  mine,  and  to  see  that  provisions  of  section 
3350,  3361,  :«62,  3353,  3354,  3355,  3356,  3357,  3358,  3359,  3360,  3361,  3362,  3363,  3364, 
and  3365,  chapter  20,  article  1,  part  3,  title  7,  of  the  Political  Code  of  Montana  per- 
taining to  the  regulation  of  coal  mines  are  strictly  observed;  and  all  other  legislation 
that  may  be  enacted  governing  coal  mines,  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  coal  mine  inspector  after  being  notified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  coroner,  in 
the  district  wherem  accidents  may  occur  to  immediately  investigate  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  coal  mine  inspector  while  in  office  shall  not  act  as  agent  for  any 
corporation,  superintendent  or  manager  of  any  mine,  and  shall  in  no  manner  what- 
ever be  under  the  employ  of  mining  companies,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  coal 
mine  inspector  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year  to  make  a  report 
to  the  governor,  of  his  proceedings  as  such  coal  mme  inspector,  and  the  conditions 
of  each  and  every  coal  mine  in  the  State,  stating  therein  all  accidents  that  may  have 
happened  in  or  about  said  mine,  and  to  set  forta  in  said  report  all  such  information 
that  may  be  proper  and  beneficial  and  also  to  make  such  suggestion  as  he  may  deem 
important  as  to  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  coaltnining. 

BBC.  6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  uspector  of  coal  mines  to  visit,  enter  and  examine  any 
coal  mine  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  the  same  in 
n^rd  to  its  safety,  ventilation  and  means  of  egress,  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  have 
access  at  any  and  all  times  to  any  mine  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  but 
the  working  of  such  mine  must  not  be  obstructed  or  impeded  during  sucn  examina- 
tion; the  inspection  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  agent 
of  the  mine  being  examined,  but  they  must  render  such  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  inspector  to  make  the  examination. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  efilect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  18,  1901. 

Pagb  65. — Weighing  coal  at  mine*. 

Section  1.  The  weighman  employed  at  any  mine  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  to  do  justice  between  employer  and  employee,  and  to  truly  and  correctly 
weigh  the  output  of  coal  from  the  mines  as  herein  provided.  The  miners  employed 
by  or  engaged  in  working  for  anv  mine  owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  mine  m  this 
State  shall  have  the  privilege,  if  thev  desire  of  employing  at  their  own  expanse  a 
check  weighman,  who  shall  have  like  equal  rights,  powers  and  privil^es  in  the 
weighing  of  coal  as  the  r^ular  weighman,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  oath  and  pen- 
alties as  the  regular  weighman.  Said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  kept  conspicuously 
posted  in  the  weigh  office,  and  any  weigher  of  coal  or  person  so  employed,  who 
shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  any  owner,  operator 
or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  forbid  or  hinder  miners  em^loving 
or  using  a  check  weighman  as  herein  provided,  or  who  shall  prevent  or  willfully 
obstruct  any  such  check  weighman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  shall  l)e  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  oe  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  proceedings  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines, 
or  deputy  inspector  of  mines  snail  be  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have 
been  willfully  violated,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  forthwith  inform  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  any  each  violation,  together  with  all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  and  the 
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prosecuting  attorney  shall  thereupon  investigate  the  charges  so  preferred,  and  if  he 
be  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  violated,  it  shall  be  bis  duty 
to  prosecute  the  person  or  persons  guilty  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  having  or  using  any  scale  or  scales  for  the  purpose 
ol  weighing  the  output  oi  coal  at  mines,  so  arranged  or  constructed  that  fraudulent 
weighing  may  be  done  thereby,  or  who  shall  knowingly  resort  to  or  employ  any 
means  whatsoever,  by  reason  of  which  such  coal  is  not  correctly  weighed  and  re- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  for  each  such  offense,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect'  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  February  19,  1901. 

Page  147. — Payment  of  wages. 

Sgction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or 
trust,  or  the  business  manager  or  agent  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  corpora- 
tion or  trust,  to  sell,  give,  deliver  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  per- 
son emploved  by  him,  or  it  in  payment  of  wages  due  or  to  become  due,  any  script 
[scrip],  token,  check,  draft,  order,  credit,  or  any  book  of  account  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  pavable  to  bearer  or  his  assignees,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
but  such  wages  shall  be  paid  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  oy  check 
or  draft  drawn  upon  some  bank  in  which  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation 
or  trust,  or  the  agent  or  business  manager  of  such  person,  firm,  company,  coipora- 
tion  or  trust,  has  money  upon  deposit  to  cash  the  same,  and  no  assignment  of  any 
wages  due,  or  to  become  due  to  any  employee,  shall  be  made  to  any  person,  firm, 
company,  corporation  or  trust,  or  the  business  mana^r  or  agent  of  any  such  person, 
firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  or  to  any  one  interested,  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  employing  said  laborer.  And  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  shall  oe  void:  Provided,  however,  This  shall  not  prevent  ranch- 
men, farmers,  lumber  camps,  or  mining  camps  from  supplying  their  employees  or 
paying  said  employees  in  other  than  cash  or  check  where  there  is  no  bank  or  other 
store  than  that  owned  by  said  employers  at  which  said  employees  may  purchase  sup- 
plies, or  cash  their  bankable  cbecKs  received  for  their  labor. 

Sbc.  2.  Every  person,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  or  agent  or  business  mana- 
ger of  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  wno  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  more  than 
five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  less  than 
one  month,  or  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  immediately  upon  its  passage  and  approval  by 
the  governor. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Page  169. — Kidruiping. 

Section  1.  Section  380  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  Montana  shall  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  380.  Every  ])er8on  who  willfully — 

Seizes,  confines,  inveigles  or  kidnaps,  another  with  intent  to  cause  him,  without 
authority  of  law,  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  within  this  State,  or  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  State,  or  in  any  way  held  to  service  or  kept  or  detained  against  his 
or  her  will  or  against  the  will  of  his  or  her  {wrent  or  guardian,  whether  such  guardian 
be  natural  or  appointed,  *  *  *  is  guilty  of  kidnaping  and  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 
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NOB.TH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  30. — Licensing,  examination,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

SscTnoN  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  re^stration  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply 
to  or  afiect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  engt^fed  in  such  occupation,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

8bc.  2.  A  hoard  of  examiners  to  consist  of  three  (3)  persons  is  hereby  created  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  each  person  appointed  to  act  on  said  board  must  be 
a  practical  barber,  who  has  been  practicing  his  profession  in  the  State  of  North 
DaKota  for  the  past  five  (5)  years. 

Kach  member  of  the  board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  ^2)  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  except  in  the  caae  of  tne  first  board,  whose 
members  shall  serve  one  (1),  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  years  respectively,  as  specified 
in  their  appointment. 

Each  member  of  said  board  shall  give  a  bond  of  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars 
with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers. 
Vacandee  on  said  board  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  expiration  of  the  term  of 
any  member  thereof,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  same  class  of  persons 
to  which  the  deceased  or  retiring  member  belonged. 

Sbc.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  shall  have 
its  headquarters  at  the  State  capitol;  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  secretary 
and  president  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sbc.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  three  ($3)  dol- 
lars per  day  for  actual  service  and  ten  (10)  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually 
traveled  in  attending  the  meeting  of  said  board,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board:  Provided,  That  the 
said  compensation  and  mileage  shall  in  no  event  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sbc.  5.  Said  board  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  which  report 
shall  contain  a  full  statement  of  its  receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the  board  of  the 
preceding  two  (2)  years,  also  a  full  statement  of  its  doing  and  proceedings  and  such 
recommendations  as  to  it  may  seem  i>rop«r  looking  to  the  better  carrying  out  of  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  this  act,  which  report  shall  not  be  printed  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  lund  herein  provided  for. 

Any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board  at  the  time  of  making 
such  report  shall  be  kept  by  him  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  board  and  to  be 
disbursed  by  him  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  said 
board. 

Sbc.  6.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  (4)  times  in  each 
year  in  at  least  four  (4)  different  cities  in  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  determine,  notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  given  by  a  publication  thereof  at  least 
ten  (10)  days  before  such  meetings,  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county  where 
such  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State  shall, 
within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  taking  efiect  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of 
-said  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  length  of  time  during 
which,  and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  two  (f2)  dollars  and  a  certificate  of^r^istiation  entitling  him 
to  practice  said  occupation  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  him. 

Sbc.  8.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act 
shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
board  an  examination  fee  of  five  ($5)  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next 
r^^ular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said 
board,  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  persons,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  by  said  board  prescribed,  which  rules  and  r^ulations,  shall  require  that 
said  applicant  shall  present  to  said  board  a  certificate  from  some  reputable  physician 
designated  by  said  board  to  the  efiect  that  said  applicant  is  free  from  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nineteen  (19) 

i'ears,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  has  either 
a)  atndira  the  trade  for  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing 
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barber  or  (b)  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  three  years  in  a  properly  appointed  and 
conducted  barber  school  under  the  instructions  of  a  competent  barber,  or  (c)  prac- 
ticed the  trade  inanother  State  for  at  least  three  {Z)  years,  and  is  poeaessed  of  the 
requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his 
ability  in  the  preparation  of  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and 
services  incident  thereto,  and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the 
common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof 
in  the  practice  of  said  trade;  his  name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  in  the  r^;iBter 
hereafter  provided  for,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  to  him,  author- 
izing him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State:  Provided,  That  whenever  it  appears 
that  applicant  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  said  trade  in  a  barber  school,  the  board 
shall  be  judges  of  whether  said  barber  school,  is  properly  appointed  and  conducted 
and  competent  to  ^ve  sufficient  training  in  such  trade. 

All  persons  making  application  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  r^ular  meet- 
ing of  said  board.  Certificates  of  registration  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  valid 
for  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  but  shall  be  renewed  by  said  board  upon  applica- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  thereof  and  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to 
the  treasurer  of  said  board,  which  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  a  physician  approved  by  said  board,  stating  that  said  applicant  is  free  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  student  in  any  barber  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the 
instructions  of  a  qualified  barber:  Provided,  That  in  shops  where  there  are  two  or 
more  barbers  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  two  barbers  authorized 
under  this  act  to  practice  said  occupation. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  r^stra- 
tion  is  issued  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and  a  signature  of  its 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the 
occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  front  of  his  working  chair,  where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  all  per- 
sons whom  he  may  serve. 

Sec.  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  roister  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall  nave  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  granted 
by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime,  (b)  habitual  drunkenness  for  six  (6) 
months,  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  receiving  notice  of  a  charge  thereof  duly 
made,  as  hereinafter  provided,  (c)  gross  incompetency,  or  (d)  conti^ous  or  infec- 
tious diseases:  Provided,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the  holder 
thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall 
at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  (5)  five  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be 
given  a  public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  behalf  and 
to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  persons  whose  certificate  has  been 
so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days,  apply  to  have  the  same 
regranted  and  the  same  shall  be  regranted  to  him  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that 
the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sec.  13.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward 
received  by  the  person  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  person  shall  be  con- 
strued as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Anv  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  such 
occupation  under  this  act,  or  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  ($10)  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 

Approved  March  2,  1901. 

Chapter  76. — Eocemption  from  execution,  etc 

Section  1.  Sections  324,  328,  and  333  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  being  sections  5518,  5522  and  5628  of  the  Revised  Codee  of  1895  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5518.  In  addition  to  the  property  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  the 
head  of  the  family  may,  by  himself  or  nis  agent,  select  from  aU  other  ol  his  penMoal 
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property,  not  absolately  exempt,  goods,  chattels,  merchandise,  money  or  other 
pergonal  property,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
which  is  also  exempt  and  must  be  chosen  and  appraised  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8bc.  5522.  The  three  appraisers  so  selected  must  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer,  to  be  attached  to  the  inventory  of  appraisement,  that 
they  will  truly,  honestly  and  impartially  appraise  the  property  of  tne  debtor.  The 
property  must  be  appraised  at  the  actual  value  of  the  several  articles  at  the  place 
where  tnev  are  situated  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  and  must  be  set  down  in  an 
inventory  by  articles  or  by  lots,  when  definitely  descriptive,  with  the  value  opposite. 
From  the  appraisement  so  made,  if  over  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dolmrs,  the 
debtor,  his  agent  or  attorney,  may  select  the  amount  in  value  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  the  alternative  in  onier  of  each  class,  leaving  the  remainder,  if  any,  subject 
to  legal  process. 

8bc.  5528.  A  partnership  firm  can  claim  but  one  exemption  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value  or  alternative  property,  when  so  applicable,  instead  thereof,  out  of  the 
partnership  property.  All  partnerBnip  property  claimed  as  exempt  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  exemptions  of  the  several  partners,  the  same  being  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  assets,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  aggre- 
gate exemptions  of  the  several  partners  exceed  the  amount  which  would  have  teen 
allowed  to  them  if  the  partnersnip  had  not  existed. 

8bc.  2.  Provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect 
aay  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  12,  1901. 

Chaptub  77. — Exemption  from  execution,  etc. 

Skction  1.  Section  5526,  Revised  Codes,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5526.  No  personal  property,  except  absolute  exemptions,  shall  be  exempt 
from  execution  or  attachment  in  an  action  for  laborers'  or  mechanics'  wages,  or  for  a 
debt  incurred  for  property  obtained  under  false  pretenses;  and  no  personal  property 
shall  be  exempt  trom  such  process  in  an  action  for  the  collection  of  the  bills  of  a 
legally  practicing  physician  or  nurse  for  professional  service  or  medicine,  or  in  an 
action  for  the  collection  of  a  bill  for  board,  medicine  or  attendance  furnished  patients 
at  any  hospital  in  this  State,  except  absolute  exemptions  and  household  and  Kitchen 
fumitare,  stoves  and  two  cows,  the  value  of  which,  exclusive  of  absolute  exemptions, 
shall  notexceed  five  hundred  dollars,  which  value  in  case  of  dispute  shall  be  determined 
by  appraisers  to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5521. 

Sbc.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  27, 1901. 

Chapter  87. — Parm  laborers'  liera. 

Sbction  1.  Section  4827  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  North  Dakota  [shall]  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4827.  In  order  to  acquire  a  lien,  as  specified  in  section  4826  of  this  chapter, 
the  person  performing  such  services  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  services  are 
fully  performed,  file  in  the  office  of  the  raster  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  any 
of  the  real  estate  is  situated,  on  which  any  crop  is  grown,  on  which  a  lien  is  claimed, 
an  affidavit  and  notice,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  employment,  the  name  of  the 
employer,  the  time  when  the  services  were  commenced  and  when  ended,  the  wages 
aKreed  upon,  if  any,  and  if  not  agreed  upon,  then  the  reasonable  value  of  the  same, 
the  terms  of  payment,  if  any,  and  a  description  of  the  real  estate  on  which  any  crop 
is  grown,  or  has  been  grown,  or  harvested,  on  which  a  lien  is  claimed,  the  amount  paid 
him,  if  any,  and  the  amount  remaining  unpaid,  and  that  said  laborer  claims  a  lien 
for  the  same. 

Sac.  2.  Whereas,  an  emeivency  exists  that  only  ten  days  is  prescribed  wherein  said 
affidavit  and  notice  can  be  filed,  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after 
its  paasage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  8,  1901. 

Chaptbr  115. — Kidnaping. 

Section  1.  Section  7110,  chapter  20,  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  1899,  defining  kid- 
naping and  providing  a  penalty  therefor,  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  7110.  A  person  who  willfully 

1 .  Seizes,  confines,  inveigles  or  kidnaps  another,  with  intent  to  cause  him,  without 
authority  of  law,  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  within  this  State,  or  to  be  sent 
oat  of  tlus  State,  or  in  any  way  held  to  service  or  kept  or  detained  against  his  will; 
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3.  *  *  *  is  guilty  of  kidnaping,  and  is  punishable  by  impriBonment  in  the 
penitentiary,  not  Tees  than  five  (5l  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  years. 

All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas,  there  being  no  law  providing  a  penalty  so  severe  as  to  sufficiently 
discourage  the  violation  of  the  law,  an  emergency  exists,  therefore  this  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approvaL 

Approved  February  8, 1901. 

Cbapteb  198. — Twine  and  cordage  plant  at  penitentiary — Convict  labor. 

SncnoN  1.  Section  8567  of  the  Revised  Ck>dee  of  1899  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  8567.  The  product  of  said  twine  and  cordage  plant  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  said  penitentiary,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  them, 
subject  only  to  the  following  restrictions,  viz:  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  peniten- 
tiary, at  its  regular  meeting  held  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year,  snail  fix 
prices  at  which  the  product  of  the  plant  shall  be  sold  durinjg;  that  season,  such  prices 
to  be  based  on  the  <X)et  of  the  product  and  the  demand  for  it;  prices  for  carload  lots 
may,  in  their  discretion,  be  fixed  at  not  more  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  under 
prices  for  smaller  lots;  the  product  shall  be  sold  only  to  thoee  living  in  the  Stat«and 
mtending  and  agreeing  to  use  it  or  sell  it  for  use  in  the  State;  the  price  of  the  product 
of  the  plant  so  established  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  boiEutl  of  trustees  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  price  for  the  season,  unless  it  shall  become  evident  to  the  board  that 
the  price  so  established  is  such  that  it  will  prevent  the  sale  of  the  product,  or  such 
that  the  State  will  not  receive  a  fair  price,  based  on  the  market  value  of  like  product, 
in  which  cases  a  change  in  price  can  be  made  at  any  r^;nlar  meeting  of  said  board 
thereafter  held. 

Sec.  2.  An  emei^gency  exists  in  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  amendment 
shall  be  in  effect  for  the  present  season;  therefore,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  pass^e  and  approval. 

Approved  February  2,  1901. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 


No.  42.  WASHINGTON.  September,  1902. 


STATISTICS  OP  aTIES. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  which  was  approved  and  became  law  July  1, 
1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Tjabor  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investi- 
gation annually  into  the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  over  30,000  population.  The  paragraph  of  the  act  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  compile  and  publish 
annually,  as  a  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Laoor,  an 
abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  over  30,000  population. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  a  compilation  was  attempted  from  the 
printed  repoi'ts  of  various  cities,  but  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  reports,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  lack  of  reports  themselves,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  such  a  classification  of  the  various  items 
relating  to  the  governmental,  financial,  and  other  conditions  of  these 
cities  as  seemed  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  comparison.  A  schedule 
of  inquiries  was  therefore  prepared  and  the  work  taken  up  by  the 
special  agents  of  the  Department.  This  required  personal  visits  to 
the  various  officials  of  the  cities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation. These  officials  in  many  ways  manifested  the  utmost  interest 
in  the  investigation,  and  contributed  freely  of  their  time  and  labor  in 
compiling  the  data  desired  and  in  making  the  report  a  success.  The 
results  were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
September,  1899. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  language  of  the  law  which  has 
been  quoted,  provision  is  made  for  a  similar  inquiry  each  year.  In 
the  second  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  September,  1900,  an  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  somewhat 
upon  the  first,  and  to  change  slightly  some  of  the  inquiries  in  order  to 
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secure  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  covered.  The  third  report 
of  the  series  was  published  in  September,  1901,  and  while  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  repeat  the  investigation  of  the  preceding  year 
relative  to  the  nonmunicipal  libraries,  charities,  etc.,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  increase  somewhat  the  scope  of  some  of  the  inquiries  and 
modify  certain  classifications  in  the  interest  of  a  more  ready  compar- 
ison from  year  to  year  of  the  cities  included  in  the  report  The 
report  for  the  present  year  has  also  been  expanded  to  some  extent  by 
the  inclusion  of  additional  data.  In  other  re^spects,  however,  it  is 
similar  to  the  reports  for  previous  years,  and  no  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  making  comparisons  in  regard  to  the  subjects  covered.  The 
thanks  of  the  Department  are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  various  cities 
which  were  visited  for  their  cordial  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  official  records  to  such  form  as  seemed  necessary  for  satisfactory 
comparison.  It  is  hoped  that  experience  will  render  this  task  easier 
each  year. 

The  first  report,  contained  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1899, 
included  140  cities,  this  being  the  number  in  the  United  States  which 
were  at  that  time  believed  to  have  a  population  of  30,000  or  over. 
The  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  regarding  the  population  of  cities 
were  not  available  when  the  data  were  collected  for  the  second  report, 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1900,  but  according  to 
the  best  estimates  that  could  be  secured  the  Department  considered 
itself  justified  in  including  but  129  cities.  Joliet,  111.,  however,  was 
wrongly  included,  it  being  shown  by  the  corrected  census  returns  to 
have  less  than  30,000  population;  while  several  cities,  which  were 
supposed,  when  the  data  for  that  report  were  collected,  to  have  less 
than  30,000  population,  were  shown  to  have  more  than  that  number. 
This  information,  however,  came  too  late  to  permit  their  inclusion  in 
the  report.  The  following  cities  were  thus  omitted:  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Fitchburg  and  Newton,  Mass.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Chester  and  York,  Pa.  The  third  report  included  135 
cities — all  of  the  cities  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  to 
have  had  a  population  of  over  30,000.  In  the  report  for  the  present 
year  two  cities  have  been  added — East  St.  Louis  and  Joliet,  111. — as  it 
is  believed  that  their  population  now  exceeds  30,000.  These  additions 
bring  the  number  of  cities  included  in  the  present  report  up  to  137. 

The  titles  of  the  twenty-five  tables  embraced  in  the  present  report 
are  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Incorporation,  popalation,  and  area. 

Tablb  II. — Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by  the  investigation. 

Table  III. — Police,  retail  liquor  Baloons,  and  arrests,  by  causes. 

Table  IV. — Firemen,  fire  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  fires. 

Table  V. — Marriages,  divorces,  and  births. 

Table  VI. — Deaths,  by  causes. 

Table  VII. — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. 
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Tablk  VIII. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population,  by  causee. 

Tablb  IX. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population. 

Table  X. — Area  of  public  parks  and  miles  of  streets,  sewers,  and  street  railways. 

Table  XI. — Care  of  streets,  food  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  disposal  of  garbage 
and  other  refuse. 

Tablr  XII. — Number  and  kind  of  street  lights 

Tablb  XIII. — Public  schools. 

Table  XIV.— Public  libraries. 

Table  XV. — Charities:  Almshouses,  orphan  asylums,  and  hospitals. 

Table  XVI. — Cost  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  owned  and  operated  by 
cities. 

Table  XVII. — Building  permits. 

Table  XVIII. — Debt  and  legal  borrowing  limit 

Table  XIX. — Basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  taxation 

Table  XX. — Keceipts  from  all  sources. 

Table  XXI. — Expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay. 

Table  XXII. — Expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Table  XXIII. — Sununary  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Table  XXIV.— Asseta 

Table  XXV. — Per  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  expenditures 
for  maintenance. 

These  tables,  which  immediately  follow  the  discussion  of  the  same, 
will  be  taken  up  in  order  and  a  short  analysis  and  explanation  of  each 
will  be  presented.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  given  information 
as  to  the  changes  from  last  year  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  year's  report. 

Taile  I. — Incm^poration,  population,  and  area. — In  this  table,  as  in 
the  remaining  twenty -four  tables,  the  137  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  30,000  or  over  are  presented  in  the  order  of 
their  population  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  largest  being  placed  first. 
The  latest  date  of  incorporation  of  each  of  the  cities  under  the  present 
limits  of  territory  is  first  given,  followed  by  the  population  at  the 
Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1,  1900.  This  census  popula- 
tion is  used  only  as  the  basis  for  arrangement  and  As  followed  by 
the  estimated  population  January  1,  1902.  This  estimate,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  such,  represents  the  closest  approximation  to  the 
actual  population  that  could  be  secured  after  consultation  with  city 
officers  and  investigation  of  all  available  data.  This  table  also  pre- 
sents information  as  to  the  area  in  acres  of  each  of  the  cities,  sub- 
divided as  to  land  and  water  wherever  possible.  Lack  of  official 
records  as  to  area  rendered  anything  but  an  estimate  impossible  in 
some  cities,  but  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  such  cases  to 
have  these  estimates  approximate  accuracy  as  closely  as  possible.  No 
subdivision  of  the  area  of  cities  into  land  and  water  was  made  in  the 
first  two  annual  reports  on  this  subject. 

Table  II. — Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  iy  the  investigation. — As 
regards  the  dates  of  ending  of  the  years  covered  by  the  investigation, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  most  of  the  cities  investigated  the  various 
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departments  of  the  city  government,  such  as  fire,  police,  street,  etc., 
made  their  repoi-ts  for  a  diflferent  year,  one  department  having  Decem- 
ber 31  as  the  end  of  its  statistical  year,  while  the  others  ha<L  their 
years  end  on  other  dates.  It  was  thought  important,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  data  included  in  the  various  tables,  to  furnish  a 
statement  as  to  the  dates  of  ending  of  the  years  for  which  the  informa- 
tion is  given.  Where  but  a  single  date  is  given  under  this  heading  all 
the  various  city  departments  close  their  year  on  the  same  day.  Where 
the  year  of  the  various  departments  ended  on  different  dates  all  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  ending  of  the  same  is  furnished  in  this 
column.  All  data  in  the  tables  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  are 
noted)  cover  one  year's  transactions,  and  that  the  last  year  for  which 
the  facts  were  obtainable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  in  but  11  of  the  137  cities  included  in  this  report  have  all  of  the 
various  departments  of  city  activity  had  their  business  year  end  on  the 
same  day.  In  all  of  the  other  cities  business  years  ending  on  two  or 
more  different  dates  have  been  used.  Not  only  would  the  labor  of 
collecting  and  compiling  the  data  necessary  to  these  reports  be  greatly 
lessened  in  each  city  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  business  year  bj'all 
of  its  departments,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  accounts  and  transactions 
of  the  city  itself  would  be  much  simplified  thereby. 

Tcihle  HI. — Police,  retail  liquw  saJoon»,  and  arrests,  hy  causes, — This 
table  shows  the  number  of  policemen  in  each  of  the  cities,  the  number 
including  not  only  patrolmen,  but  officci's,  such  as  sergeants,  lieuten- 
ants, etc.  Persons  employed  as  messengers,  matrons,  janitors,  drivers, 
etc.,  are  not  included.  In  this  table  is  shown  also  the  number  of 
licensed  retail  liquor  saloons,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  license 
fee,  and,  immediately  following,  the  number  of  arrests.  The  licensed 
retail  liquor  saloons  reported  do  not  include  clubs,  drug  stoi-es,  etc 
The  arrests  are  classified  according  to  the  causes  for  which  persons 
were  arrested,  as  di-unkenness,  disturbing  the  peace,  assault  and  bat- 
tery, homicide,  vagrancy,  housebreaking,  and  larceny.  The  arrests  for 
other  causes  are  given  under  "All  other  offenses,"  which  is  followed  by 
a  column  showing  the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  no  uniform  classification  of  offenses  causing  arrest  in  the 
various  cities,  different  cities  entering  a  different  charge  for  a  similar 
offense.  Hence  the  following  statement  is  given  to  show  what  offenses 
were  combined  in  each  item  of  the  classification  in  the  table:  Drunk- 
enness includes  "common  drunk,"  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  all 
cases  where  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  of  arrest; 
disturbing  the  peace  includes  all  ca.ses  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attrib- 
utable to  drunkenness;  a-ssault  and  battery  includes  all  cases  of  assault; 
vagrancy  includes  arrest  of  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all 
persons  without  apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes 
burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny  includes 
pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  c^ses  of  theft. 
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Tabl^  rV. — Firemen,  Jive  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  jvres. — 
The  number  of  firemen  in  each  of  the  cities  is  given  in  this  table, 
classified  as  to  whether  they  are  regulars,  call  men,  or  volunteers. 
These  numbers  include  the  officers  of  the  fire  department  in  the  differ- 
ent grades,  as  well  as  the  actual  firemen,  but  do  not  include  messen- 
gers, janitors,  ete.  This  table  also  goes  quite  fully  into  the  equipment 
of  the  fire  departments  in  the  various  cities,  showing  the  number  of 
steam,  hand,  and  chemical  engines,  and  of  combination  chemical  en- 
gines and  hose  wagons,  and  the  number  of  hand  fire  extinguishers,  fire 
boats,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  hose  reels  and  hose  wagons,  fire  hydrants, 
water  towers,  horses,  and  fire-alarm  boxes.  In  addition  to  this  infor- 
mation, data  are  also  given  as  to  the  total  length  of  ladders  and  hose 
belonging  to  the  various  fire  departments  of  the  cities  investigated. 
The  table  closes  with  statements  showing  the  number  of  fire  alarms, 
the  number  of  fires,  and  the  total  property  loss  from  the  same.  The 
number  of  fire  alarms  does  not  include  duplicate  alarms  sent  in  from 
different  points,  and  a  first  and  second  alarm  for  a  single  fire  have 
been  considered  one  alarm.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  two  or  more 
buildings  burned  as  a  result  of  one  fire  have  been  considered  one  fire. 

Table  V. — Marriages,  divorces,  and  births. — This  table  is  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  report  for  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  column 
showing  the  number  of  divorces  granted.  The  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  marrit^e  licenses  issued,  numl)er  of  marriages,  number  of 
divorces  granted,  number  of  male  and  female  births,  the  total  births 
and  birth  rate  per  1,000  population,  and  the  number  of  stillbirths. 
The  figures  showing  the  birth  rate  per  1,(K)(»  population  are  based  on 
the  estimated  population  Januai-y  1,  1902,  as  shown  in  Table  I.  In 
bringing  the  figures  for  the  various  cities  into  comparison  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  some  cities  the  number  of  marriages  is  largely  in  excess 
of  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  This  in  some  cases  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  located  near  the  border  of  another 
State  in  which  the  marriage-license  laws  are  more  exacting,  and  that 
many  persons  consequently  repair  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  being 
married  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal  conditions 
offei"ed  there.  The  reverse  of  these  conditions  accounts  in  some  cases 
for  the  small  number  of  marriages  in  other  cities. 

Table  VI. — Deaths,  by  comes. — It  was  found  during  this  investiga- 
tion, by  an  examination  of  the  various  city  reports,  that  in  almost 
everj'  city  a  different  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  was  used  in 
making  the  official  statement  of  deaths.  It  was  apparent  that  these 
classifications,  differing  so  widely,  could  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  the  data  concerning  this  feature  of  city  supervision  consists 
mainly  in  the  comparison  afforded  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  the 
same  cause  in  each  of  the  cities  investigated.  In  the  first  two  reports 
on  statistics  of  cities  a  uniform  classification  was  of  course  adopted, 
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but  aa  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
'with  other  collections  of  statistics  of  mortality,  the  Department  last 
year  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  Bertillon  classification,  which  has 
been  adhered  to  in  the  present  report.  This  classification  was  officially 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  in  August,  1900,  and  is  now  being  used  by  a  number  of 
cities  in  this  country  and  by  some  States  in  the  classification  of  their 
mortality  statistics.  As  its  more  general  adoption  is  probable,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  abroad,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  adopt  this 
classification  here.  The  full  official  nomenclature  upon  which  the 
modified  form  is  based  has  been  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Reports  (Vol.  XV,  No.  49,  December  7,  1900)  by  the  United 
States  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  proportionately  large  number  of  deaths  in  some  of  the  Soutiiem 
cities  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
largely  made  up  of  colored  people,  among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much 
higher  than  among  the  white  population.  While  no  classification  of 
deaths  has  been  made  as  between  white  and  colored  in  Table  VI,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  do  so  in  the  following  series  of  short  tables 
covering  a  number  of  cities  having  a  large  colored  population.  In 
these  tables  the  figures  for  white  and  colored  population  upon  which 
the  results  are  bused  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
each  shown  at  the  date  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR. 
BALTUnORE,  nD. 

[Population:  White,  438,631;  colored,  81,469;  total,  620,000.] 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 
rate  per 

hfiW. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  par 

1,000. 

Typhoid  fever 

HI 
20 

0.25 
.06 

31 
15 

0.38 
.   -13 

142 
35 

0.S7 

Malaria 

.07 

Small  pox 

3 

11 

35 

159 

96 

45 

45 

28 

781 

161 

319 

170 

187 

309 

127 

173 

145 

199 

760 

133 

406 

190 

634 

76 

.01 
.08 
.08 
.36 
.22 
.10 
.10 
.06 

1.78 
.37 
.73 
.39 
.31 
.70 
.29 
.39 
.33 
.45 

1.78 
.30 
.93 
.43 

1.22 
.17 

3 

U 

63 

171 

128 

49 

61 

41 

1,138 

260 

368 

305 

164 

9»i 

180 

232 

ITS 

194 

147 

175 

633 

240 

736 

88 

.01 

Scarlet  fever 

.02 

28 
12 
32 
4 
6 
13 

357 
89 
39 
36 
27 
86 
53 
60 
28 
96 

887 
42 

127 
60 

192 
13 

.34 

.15 

.39 

.06 

.07 

.16 

4.38 

1.09 

.48 

.43 

.33 

1.04 

.65 

.72 

.31 

1.17 

4.76 

.62. 

1.56 

.61 

.12 

Dlphtheru  and  croup 

.33 

Grippe 

Dysentery 

.36 
.09 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

.10 

Purulent  and  septictcmic  infection 

.06 
2.19 

Other  fonns  of  tutierculoflls 

4g 

.69 

Other  general  diseases 

39 

Meningitis 

.81 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrluige 

Paralysis V7. 

.76 

Convulsions  of  infants 

.45 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

.83 
.66 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia — 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  xystem 

Organic  heart  disease 

2.21 
.34 
1.03 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  yearn)  . . 
Dlurtiea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

.46 
L40 
.W 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Continued 
KAIaTUKORB,  RID.— Concluded. 


Wh 
Deaths. 

ite. 



Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

0.18 
.09 
.11 
.60 

1.05 
.32 
.10 
.11 
.06 
.04 

Colored. 

Total 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

90 
48 
57 
307 
610 
182 
56 
71 
33 
23 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000 

Remia  and  intectinal  obntmction 

Peri  tonitiB 

79 
39 
49 
261 
461 
138 
44 
47 
24 
18 

11 

9 

8 

46 

149 

44 

11 

24 

9 

5 

0.14 
.11 
.10 
.57 

1.83 
.54 
.14 
.30 
.11 
.06 

0  17 
.J9 

.11 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

59 
1  17 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  syxtem  . 
Puerperal  septicemia 

.35 
.11 

.14 

Disea.<K8  of  the  skin  and  cellular  ti.<«ue . . 

.06 
.01 

Uvdrocenbalufl 

15 
C46 
328 

63 
381 
102 

.03 
1.47 

.75 
.12 
.87 
.23 

1 

290 

45 

4 

103 

45 

.01 

3.56 
.55 
.05 

1.27 

.,55 

16 
935 
373 

57 
484 
147 

.03 

Infantile  diseases 

1.80 

Senile  debility 

.72 

Suicide 

.11 

Accident 

.93 

Ul-deSned  diseases 

.28 

Total 

7,866 

17.91 

2,623 

32.20 

10,479 

20.16 

NBW^  ORLEANS,  LA. 

[Population:  White,  218,331;  colored,  81,669;  total,  300,000.] 


Typhoid  fever 

^lBlaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

W  haopinK  cough 

Olphthena  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dysentery , 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis , 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  Infants , 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  scute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  bronchu-pneamonia . . . , 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Oiganic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circa latorv  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis , 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genlto-urinary  system  . 

Pucrpera  I  septicemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Bydrooepbalos 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide , 

Accident 

nMcflned  diseases 


Total. 


100 
70 
11 


63 
12 
86 
51 
64 
18 
40 

4.57 
48 

146 
97 
75 

179 
36 
29 

129 
70 

263 
44 

309 
97 

207 
78 
38 
17 
19 

149 

208 
55 
21 
20 
13 
2 


189 

28 

270 

123 


4,aS7 


0.4C 
.32 
.05 


.24 
.06 
.16 
.25 
.25 
.08 
.18 

2.09 
.22 
.67 
.44 
.34 
.82 
.16 
.13 
.59 
.32 

1.21 
.20 

1.42 
.44 
.95 
.33 
.17 
.OH, 
.09 
.68 

1.23 
.26 
.10 
.09 
.06 
.01 


.10 
.46 
.87 
.13 
1.24 
.56 


18.49 


41 
46 
41 

1 

9 
10 

6 
23 
22 

9 
20 
429 
37 
60 
36 
40 
78 
23 
38 
78 
49 
222 
30 
211 
40 
93 
S3 
10 


161 
86 
10 
10 
10 
4 


11 
50 
96 
4 
168 
106 


2,441 


0.50 
.56 
.50 
.01 
.11 
.12 
.07 
.28 
.27 
.11 
.25 

5.25 
.45 
.74 
.44 
.49 
.96 
.28 
.47 
.96 
.60 

Z72 
.87 

2.68 
.49 

1.14 
.40 
.12 
.11 
.07 
.44 

1.97 
.44 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.06 


.14 

.61 

•1.18 

.06 

1.94 

1.29 


29.89 


141 

116 

62 

1 

62 
22 
41 
77 
76 
27 
60 
886 
86 
206 
133 
115 
257 
58 
67 
207 
119 
485 
74 
520 
187 
800 
106 
48 


429 
91 
SI 
SO 
23 
6 


149 

285 

32 

428 

228 


0.47 
.39 
.17 
.01 
.21 
.07 
.14 
.26 
.25 
.09 
.20 

2.95 
.28 
.69 
.44 
.38 
.86 
.19 
.22 
.69 
.40 

1.62 
.25 

1. 73 
.46 

1.00 
.3.< 
.16 
.08 
.08 
.62 

1.48 
.30 
.10 
.10 
.07 
.02 


.11 
.60 
.93 
.11 
1.43 
.76 


6,478 


21.69 
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BULLETIN  OP  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION.  BY  CAUSE  AND  CX>LOa-ConUlllied. 

urASHINOTUN,  D.  C 

[Population:  White,  197,223;  colored.  89,777;  tot«l,  287.000.] 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Ill 
21 

0.56 
.11 

82 
27 

0.91 
.30 

193 

48 

0.67 

MaWa 

.17 

Measles 

ii 

7 
26 
67 

119 
15 
16 
11 

395 
35 

137 

111 
84 

198 
84 
36 

137 
49 

'.■06 
87 

■m 

100 

159 

68 

■!» 

U 

18 

124 

178 

69 

11 

18 

16 

.06 
.04 
.13 
.29 
.60 
.08 
.08 
.06 

2.00 
.18 
.09 
.56 
.43 

1.00 
.17 
.18 
.69 
.25 

1.04 
.44 

1.13 
.51 
.81 
.29 
.15 
.07 
.09 
.63 
.88 
.35 
.06 
.09 
.08 
.02 

6 

.07 

17 
7 

74 

86 

181 

32 

23 

19 

871 

62 

194 

145 

107 

306 

51 

98 

183 

115 

497 

137 

389 

145 

370 

70 

40 

23 

27 

182 

281 

137 

19 

36 

81 

17 

.06 

Scarlet  fever 

.02 

WhooDiiur  couffh .      .              ...         ... 

48 
29 
02 
17 
7 
8 

476 
27 
57 
SI 
23 

108 
17 
57 
46 
66 

291 
60 

167 
45 

211 
12 
11 
10 
9 
68 

108 
68 
8 
18 
15 
13 

.53 
.32 
.69 
.19 
.08 
.09 

6.30 
.30 
.64 
.38 
.26 

1.20 
.19 
.64 
.51 
.74 

3.24 
.56 

1.86 
.60 

2.85 
.13 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.65 

1.20 
.76 
.09 
.20 
.17 
.15 

.26 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

.30 

GrioDe 

.63 

Dvstenlery 

.11 

.08 

Purulent  and  seplicttmic  infection 

.07 
3.08 

Other  fonns  of  tuberculosis 

.22 

.68 

Other  general  diseases 

.80 

Meningitis 

.37 

Cerebml  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . . 
Paralysis 

1.07 
.18 

ConTUhdons  of  infants 

.32 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

.64 
.40 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia.... 
Other  diseascfl  of  respiratory  system 

1.73 
.48 
1.36 

Otner  diHcasea  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under2  }earH) .. 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

.50 
1.29 
.24 
.14 
.08 

Append  Icltls 

.09 

Other  d  iseases  of  digesti  ve  system 

.63 

.96 

Other  diseases  of  genlto-urlnary  sytitem  . 
Puerperal  septicfpnila       

.48 
.07 

.13 

Diseases  of  the  skin  andcelhilurti-ssue.. 

.11 

.06 

other  malformations 

4 

216 

117 

31 

143 

2 

.02 
1.09 
.69 
.16 

.n 

.01 

4 

206 

60 

7 
83 

7 

.W 
2.28 
.67 
.08 
.92 
.06 

8 

421 

177 

38 

226 

9 

.08 

1.47 

Senile  debilltv 

.82 

Suicide .■ 

.13 

Accident 

.79 

.03 

Total 

8,430 

17.89 

2,667 

29.60 

6,087 

21.a 

liOinSVUiliB,  KV. 

[PopulaUon:  White,  173,896;  colored,  41,105;  total,  215,000.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Meaxles 

Scarlet  fever 

WhoopinK  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Orippe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septlcsi^mic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberoulosl^ 

Other  forms  of  tuberculoxis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage — 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. . . . 


86 

0.49 

35 

0.85 

121 

8 

.05 

7 

.17 

15 

1 

.01 

1 

.02 

2 

1 

.01 

1 

.02 

2 

3 

.02 

3 

2 

.01 

4 

.10 

6 

43 

.25 

10 

.24 

53 

32 

.18 

18 

.44 

50 

27 

.16 

10 

.24 

37 

7 

.04 

1 

.02 

8 

4 

.02 

1 

.02 

5 

310 

1.78 

113 

2.75 

42S 

24 

.14 

15 

.37 

39 

91 

.52 

18 

.44 

109 

46 

.26 

19 

.46 

64 

68 

.39 

21 

.51 

89 

100 

.58 

21 

.51 

121 

78 

.45 

27 

.66 

105 

60 

.34 

22 

.54 

82 

38 

.22 

18 

.44 

56 

65 

.37 

30 

.78 

95 

229 

1.32 

103 

2.51 

332 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— ConUnued. 
I<OVI8VII.LB,  KV<^-Concluded. 


Cause  o(  death. 


White. 


Deaths. 


Other  disease*  of  respicatory  system 

Oixanic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  clrcolatonr  system 

Diarrbeaand  enteritis  (under  2  yean).. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 

Hernia  and  intestinal  oDstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brigbt's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urlnary  system . 

Puerperal  septictemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  slcin  and  cellular  tissue. . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile 
Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  diseases 


Total. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


116 

91  I 
95  I 

9  I 
82 

28 
18 

13& 
38 

4 
38 

4 

b 


1 
157 
169 
21 
112 

8 


2,562 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


0.61 
.67 
.52 
.55 
.05 
.18  I 
.16 
.07 
.43 
.78 
.22 
.02 
.22 
.02 


.01 
.90 
.97 
.12 
.64 
.06 


14.73 


985 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Total. 


0.49 
1.48 
1.00 
.24 
.15 
.39 
.41 
.06 
.56 
1.06 
.15 
.12 
.05 
.07 
.06 
.07 


1.82 
.88 
.12 

1.29 
.27 


22.75 


Deaths. 


109 

177 

132 

106 

16 

48 

46 

16 

98 

178 

44 

9 

40 

7 

7 

8 

1 

282 

206 

26 

166 

19 


8,497 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.61 
.82 
.61 
.49 
.07 
.22 
.21 
.07 
.46 
.83 
.21 
.04 
.19 


.01 
.01 
1.08 
.95 
.12 
.77 
.09 


16.27 


niEinpms,  tenn. 

[Population:  White,  66,032;  colored,  52,468;  total,  107,600.] 


Typhoid  lever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measlee 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  ctoup 

Gnppe 

Dysenteiy 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicsmic  infection 

Pulmonary  tubercnloeis 

Other  forms  of  tubercDloeis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Ueningitis 

Ccrebml  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acuteand  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia... 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Oiganic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Othcrdiseasesof  genito-urlnary  system. 

Puerperal  scpticsmia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  Dulformatlons 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide.  

Accident 

lU-deflned  diseases 


Total. 


44 

7  , 


0.47  ' 
.80  I 
.13  I 


11 
5  ' 

12  I 

18  I 
8 

15 

89  ' 

13 

16  I 

17  I 
21 

18  1 
8  ' 
1 

65 


.11  ' 
.02 
.09, 
.22  ' 

.83  I 
.14  ! 
.27 
1.62  1 
.24 
.29  I 
.81  ' 

.88  I 

.14 

.02 

.22 

.07 

1.18 
.16 
.60 
.14 

1.18 
.40 
.09 
.31 
.29 
.34 

1.34 
.06 
.11 
.07 
.02 


.06 
.33 
.44 
.27 
1.61 


16.08 


26 
21 

3 
12 
160 

9 
20 
14 
18 
11 
14 
27 
12 
21 
86 
13 
16 

7 

26 
19 

6 
14 

2 
15 
55 

8 
12 

2 

2 

1 


0.84 
1.47 
.06 


.02 


.49 
.40 
.06 
.23 

2.86 
.17 
.38 
.27 
.84 
.21 
.27 
.61 
.23 
.<!0 

1.64 
.26 
.81 
.13 
.49 
.86 
.11 
.27 
.04 
.29 

1.05 
.06 
.23 
.04 
.04 
.02 


.02 
1.75 
3.22 


19.90  , 


44 

121 
11 


2 
6 
88 
39 
II 
27 
239 
22 
86 
81 


22 

28 

24 

26 

151 

22 

49 

15 

91 

41 

11 

81 

18 

34 

129 

6 

18 

6 

8 

1 


3 
44 
48 
16 
175 
220 


1,926 


0.41 
1.18 
.10 


.06 
.02 
.06 
.35 
.36 
.10 
.26 

2.22 
.20 
.88 
.29 
.36 
.27 
.20 
.26 
.22 
.23 

1.40 
.20 
.46 
.14 
.85 
.38 
.10 
.29 
.17 
.32 

1.20 
.06 
.17 
.06 
.08 
.01 


.08 
.41 
.40 
.16 
1.63 
2.05 


17.9 
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BCtLETIN  OF  THE  BEPABTXENT  OF  LA  BOB. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— OonUnaed. 

'    AVLANTA,  GA. 

[Population:  White,  66,574;  colored,  S7,42C;  total,  94,000.] 


Caose  ot  death. 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooplne  ooagh 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septiciemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  Infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system . . . . , 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  systepi 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . , 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). . 

Hernia  and  in  testinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 


Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system. 


Bright's  dixease. 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system 

Puerperal  bcpticsinia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Uydroceplialus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-deflned  diseases 


Total. 


White. 


Deaths. 


844 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.48 
.02 
.02 
.11 
.82 
.07 
.1» 
.84 
.26 
.09 
.21 

1.47 


.87 
.84 
.28 
.94 
.87 
.48 
.26 
.11 
1.18 
.85 
.71 
.28 
.80 
.88 
.06 
.26 
.06 
.41 
.83 
.21 
.02 
.08 
.08 


.02 
.02 
.58 
.12 
.02 
.80 
1.02 


14.92 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


12 
2 
U 
13 
18 
18 
4 
18 
135 


13 

23 

179 

8 

52 

22 

49 

38 

8 

12 

1 

31 

17 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

50 

10 

1 

41 
96 


1,087 


Death 

rate  per 

i.oro. 


0.83 
.29 


.06 
.29 
.35 
.48 
.35 
.11 
.35 
3.61 


.85 
.75 
.46 
.51 

1.04 
.96 
.35 
.61 

4.78 
.21 

1.39 
.69 

1.31 

1.01 
.21 
.32 
.08 
.83 
.46 
.29 
.08 
.06 


.03 

1.33 

.27 

.03 

1.09 

2.62 


29.04 


Total. 


Deaths. 


58 
12 

1 

18 
20 
15 
24 
37 
27 

9 
26 
218 


84 

47 

33 

72 

60 

63 

28 

29 

243 

28 

92 

88 

71 

88 

11 

26 

4 

54 

64 

23 

2 

5 

8 

1 

2 

2 

8S 

17 

2 

86 

166 


1,931 


BICHnOND,  VA. 

[PopulaUon:  White,  57,112;  colored,  34,888;  total,  92,000.] 


Typhoid  fever . 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever. 


.07 


0.29 
.62 


22 


Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup . 
Gnppe 


Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicoemic  infection... 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Other  disea.<ies  ol  respiratory  system. . 
Organic  heart  disease 


.12 
.19 
.14 
.14 
.12 
.16 

1.81 
.86 
.49 
.33 
.46 
.72 
.40 
.12 
.49 
.28 

1.47 
.H 


28 


.80 


86 
11 
7 
7 
86 
62 
19 
13 
10 
35 
40 
36 
25 
26 
101 
69 
58 


1.03 

.32 

.20 

.20 

2.46 

1.78 

.54 

.37 

.29 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

.72 

.74 

2.80 

1.69 

1.52 


35 
11 
44 
19 
14 
16 

161 

Ul 
47 
82 
86 
76 
63 
42 
63 
42 

185 
84 

108 
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DKATB8  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-ConUnaed. 
RIOHnOND,  VA.— Concluded. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Canse  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Other  diseaaea  of  draolatoir  system 

Distrhea  and  enteritia  (nnder  2  yean) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  yean  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstniction 

Peritonitis 

11 

19 

43 

» 

11 

S 

29 

SO 

28 

2 

3 

8 

1 

0.19 
.83 
.75 
.16 
.19 
.06 
.51 
.63 
.40 
.03 
.06 
.06 
.02 

» 
29 
24 
7 
8 
3 
85 
25 
16 
11 
4 
8 

0.26 
.83 
.69 
.20 
.09 
.09 

1.00 
.72 
.46 
.32 
.11 
.23 

20 
48 
67 
16 
14 

6 
64 
56 
39 
18 

7 
11 

1 

0.22 
.62 
.78 
.17 
16 

Appendicitis 

06 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Briffht's  disease 

.70 
.60 

Other  diseases  of  genlto-orinary  system . 

.42 
.14 

08 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.. 
Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

.12 
01 

Other  malformattoos 

4 
28 
38 

1 

40 
26 

.07 
.49 
.67 
.02 
.70 
.46 

1 

48 
82 

.08 

1.38 

.92 

6 
76 
70 

1 
68 
98 

06 

Infantile  diseases 

.88 

Senile  debility 

76 

Suicide 

.01 

Accident 

28 
72 

.80 
2.06 

.74 

IU.dellned  diseases 

1.06 

Total 

871 

U.25 

1,086 

29.70 

1,907 

20.73 

NASHVELUB,  TENN. 

[Popolatlon:  White,  51,082;  colored,  80,238;  total,  81,820.] 


l^pboid  fever . 

MalarU 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  ferer. 


Wboopinx  conch. 
Diphtheria  ana  c 


Icroop 

Qtlppe 

DyaenteiT 

Other  epldemlo  diseases 

Purulent  and  aepticnmic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Menlngitia 

Oerelmu  congesUon  and  hemorrhage. . . , 

Faialrsis 

ConTUlslons  of  infanta 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system , 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia . . . . 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Ornnlc  heart  disease , 

Otner  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  yean) . . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  yearaorover).. 
Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 


Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bdght's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genlto-'urinary  system 

Pnerperal  septictmia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hvdrooepbalas 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  dlsesuea 

Senile  deblUtr 

Suicfde 

Aoddent 

UlHleaned  diseases 


Total. 


o777 


0.89 
.18 


.22 
.08 
.22 
.25 
.81 
.04 
.04 

1.84 
.22 
.53 
.41 
.23 
.70 
.33 
.61 
.51 
.27 

1.88 
.27 
,  .80 
.22 
.70 
.85 
.16 
.16 
.02 
.37 
.70 
.01 
.08 
.02 
.02 


.02 
1.41 
.43 
.06 
.59 
.18 


a  15. 21 


3 

1 

18 

12 

1 

8 

127 

12 

13 

14 

11 

26 

13 

84 

18 

17 

107 

17 

67 

8 

39 

20 

2 

14 


0.66 
.66 


6810 


.10 
.08 

.60 
.40 
.03 
.26 

4.20 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.36 
.86 
.43 

1.12 
.43 
.66 

8.64 
.56 

2.22 
.10 

1.29 
.66 
.07 
.46 


.63 
.40 
.13 


.23 


2.32 
.86 
.10 
.98 
.60 


»26.79 


U 

7 
12 
81 
28 
8 
10 
221 
28 
40 
86 
28 
62 
80 
60 
89 
81 
175 
81 
108 
14 
75 
88 
10 
22 
1 

88 
48 
6 
4 
8 
1 


1 
142 
48 

6 
68 
24 


•  1,887 


oNot  including  76  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
6  Not  Indndlng  5  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
<Not  including  81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 


0.46 
..82 


.14 

.09 
.16 
.88 
.36 
.04 
.12 

2.72 
.28 
.49 
.48 
.28 
.76 
.87 
.74 
.48 
.88 

2.15 
.88 

1.83 
.17 
.92 
.47 
.12 
.27 
.01 
.47 
.69 
.07 
.05 
.10 
.01 


.01 
1.75 
.SO 
.07 
.71 
.30 


C19.52 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEFABTMENT  OP  LABOR. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPtlLATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-ConUnued. 

CHARIiB8TON,  8.  C 

[PopuIaUon:  White,  28,281;  coloi«d,  S6,7ffi);  total,  66,000.j 


Cniue  of  death. 


White. 


Deaths. 


Death 

mteper 

1,000. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per  I  Denths. 
1,000.     ' 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dyoenterjr 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septlciemic  infection. . . 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia... 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Onanic  heart  diaease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system . . 

Puerperal  septlctemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

lll-deflned  diseases 


0.60 
.42 


0.84 

.98 


.18 


.18 
.85 
.14 
.14 
.18 
1.63 


.64 
.18 
.04 

1.81 
.63 
.11 
.60 
.35 
.67 
.21 
.14 

1.24 
.14 

1.66 
.07 
.04 
.U 
.71 

2.06 
.25 
.04 
.21 
.07 
.07 


.21 
.53 
.60 
.M 
.36 
.07 


6 

17 

13 

7 

7 

159 

9 

15 

26 

12 

38 

16 

25 

64 

13 

97 

11 

46 

19 

17 

108 

5 

6 

4 

49 

147 

12 

3 

8 

12 

2 

3 

48 

60 

28 


.14 
.46 
.35 
.19 
.19 

4.32 
.24 
.41 
.71 
.33 

1.08 
.44 
.68 

1.74 
.35 

2.64 
.30 

1.26 
.52 
.46 

2.94 
.14 
.16 
.11 

1.33 

4.00 
.83 
.08 
.22 
.33 
.05 
.08 

1.17 

1.63 
.76 


1.14 
.44 


Total. 


498 


17.46 


1,232 


3.51 


10 
41 
17 
11 
12 
205 
9 
33 
31 
13 
75 
81 
28 
81 
23 
116 
17 
50 
54 
21 
152 
7 
7 
7 
69 
205 
19 
4 
14 
14 
4 
3 
49 
75 
45 
1 
52 
18 


1,725 


0.74 
.74 


.09 


.15 
.63 
.26 
.17 
.18 

3.15 

.14 

•    .51 

.48 

.20 

1.15 
.48 
.43 

1.25 
.35 

1.78 
.26 
.77 
.83 
.33 

2.34 
.11 
.11 
.11 

1.06 

3.15 
.29 
.06 
.22 
.22 
.06 
.06 

.ra 

1.15 
.69 
.02 
.80 

.28 


26.54 


SAVANNAH,  GA. 

(PopulaUon:  White,  29,^;  colored,  32,158;  total,  62,000.] 


TvDhoid  fever 

4 

29 

0.13 
.97 

2 
46 

0.06 
1.43 

6 
75 

0.10 

Malaria 

1.21 

7 

.24 

3 

.09 

10 

.16 

3 
14 
6 

.10 
.47 
.20 

7 
5 
5 
1 
11 
141 
1 
1 

19 
1 
28 
21 
28 
26 
18 
81 
20 
41 

-.22 
.16 
.16 
.06 
.84 

4.89 
.03 
.03 
.69 
.03 
.87 
.66 
.87 
.81 
.56 

2.62 
.62 

1.28 

10 
19 
11 
1 
16 

193 
1 

17 
31 
13 
58 
83 
81 
34 
24 

121 
39 
70 

.16 

.31 

Dy8ent6ry - 

.18 

.02 

Purulent  and  Bepticeemf c  Infection 

Piilmonarv  tuberculosis 

5 
52 

.17 
1.74 

.26 
3.11 

.02 

Cancer •... 

16 

12 

12 

80 

12 

3 

8 

6 

40 

19 

29 

.54 
.40 
.40 

1.01 
.40 
.10 
.27 
.20 

1.34 
.64 
.97 

.28 

Other  ireneral  diseases 

.SO 

Meningitis 

.21 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . . 
Paralyxis 

.98 
.63 

.60 

Other  ditieascs  of  nervous  system 

.66 

.89 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pnenmonin  — 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system  .... 
Organic  heart  disease 

1.95 

.63 

I.  IS 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— ConUnued. 
SAVAinf  AH,  OA.— Concluded. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rateper 

1,000. 

Other  diseases  of  circnlatory  system  .... 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) .. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

HeAla  and  intestinal  oMiructlon 

Peritonitis 

13 
8 

24 
1 
4 
4 

28 

41 
6 
2 
8 
4 

0.44 
.10 
.81 
.08 
.13 
.18 
.94 

1.37 
.17 
.07 
.10 
.13 

7 
4 

40 
1 

10 

0.22 
.13 

1.24 
.08 
.31 

20 
7 

64 
2 

14 
4 

68 

.85 

7 

,       6 

16 
7 
1 
2 
6 

86 

62 
9 

66 
114 

0.32 
.11 

1.08 
.08 
28 

Aopendlcitls 

06 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght'Bdiseatie..7r. 

SO 
44 
2 
4 
12 
3 
1 
2 
8 

48 
82 
1 
87 
106 

.98 

1.37 
.06 

•i? 

.37 

.09 

.03 

.06 

.09 

1.49 

1.00 

.03 

1.16 

8.30 

.98 
1  37 

OtlTer  diseases  of  genlto-nrinary  system. 

.11 
10 

OtbOT  puerperal  diseases 

Diaeasee  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 
Diseaseflof  locomotor  system 

.24 
.11 
02 

.08 

Other  malformations 

8 
38 
20 

8 
28 

8 

.10 

L27 
.87 
.27 
.«4 
.27 

10 

Infantile  diseases 

1.39 

Senile  debility 

84 

Suicide 

.14 

Accident 

1  06 

Ill-dcflned  <1is«um 

1.84 

Total 

644 

18.23 

893 

•njrj 

1,437 

28.18 

UTTIiE  ROCK,  ARK. 

[Population:  White,  26,666;  colored,  16,944;  total,  41,600.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whootdnc  cough 

Diphthena  and  croup 

Gnppe 

Dya^terv 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicsemic  Infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  geneisl  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage.... 

Fiaralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  btonc^o-pneumonia.... 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  drculatorv  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obetmction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system.. 

Puerperal  septicmnia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  maUoimatlons 

Infantile  diseases 

SenUe  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Dl-^eflned  diseases 


Total. 


<il6 
6 


0  431 


0.48 
.66 


.19 
.04 
.08 
.61 


.23 

.47 

1.96 


.61 
.19 
.56 
.90 
.19 


.69 
.16 
1.99 
.66 
.68 
.81 
.68 
.70 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.70 
.48 
.04 


.08 
.12 


.12 


a.  68 
.19 


1.07 


.06 
.06 


.19 
.13 


.18 

.18 

4.89 


a6 
6 


.70  I 


"16.86  ' 


.19 
.61 
.26 
.66 
.44 
.31 
.81 
.81 
2.61 
.66 
-  .66 


.26 
.13 


.44 
.44 
.06 


.13 


.06 


a.  81 
.81 


1.76 
2.07 


a368         022.77 


a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth 

9398— No.  42—02 2 


8 

14 

120 


a  21 
10 


0.68 
.60 
.02 
.02 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.68 


.19 

.84 

2.89 


.89 
.81 
.48 
.77 
.29 
.12 
.48 
.22 
2.19 
.65 
.68 
.46 
.66 
.96 
.19 
.14 
.10 
.60 
.48 
.06 


.10 
.07 


.10 


051 
.24 


Lll 
1.40 


<il9.18 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BEPABTMEITT    OF  LABOB. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAiJSE  AND  GOIiOB— OlHitlnned. 

AVGVSTA,  GA. 

[Population:  White,  21,740;  colored,  19,260;  total,  41,000.] 


Cause  of  death. 


Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtberiaanacroup  . 
Grippe. 


White. 


Deaths. 


Other  epidemicdiseases 

Purulent  and  septlceemtc  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosia 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases ^ 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage.... 

Paralyfils 

Convulsions  of  Infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervoas  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  .. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) 

Hernlaand  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brigh  t'  8  disea.>(0 

Other  diseases  of  genlto-urinary  system.. 

Puerperal  septicfieniia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  sicin  and  cellular  tissue . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

OUier  nialformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill^deflned  diseases 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


13 

1  ! 
18 

6 
16 
14 

4 

5 

6 
27 


0.28 
.64 


3 

.14 

8 

.87 

.05 

.37 

.82 

.18 

.18 

,14 

29 

1.38 

.87 
.46 


.41 

.60 
.06 
.60 
.23 
.74 
.64 
.18 
.23 
.28 
1.24 


.18 
.06 
.41 
.78 


Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 


0.47 

1.51 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.16 
.62 
.31 
.10 
.10 

4.86 
.06 
.62 

1.51 
.52 

1.04 
.89 
.57 
.78 
.26 

3.01 
.68 

1.20 
.62 
.89 

2.08 
.06 
.57 
.10 

1.35 
.62 
.42 
.21 
.06 
.10 
.10 


.05 

2.44 

.31 


Total. 


Deaths. 


I& 
4S 

1 
6 
10 
3 
11 
IS 
10 
6 
S 

lis 

1 

18 

3» 

10 

29 

30 

12 

28 

10 

74 

27 

27 

17 

23 

67 

1 

15 

3 

36 

29 

10 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

64 

7 


.65 
1.43 


.57 
1.61 


Total. 


317 


14.68 


600 


31.16 


917 


BmnnifGHAm,  aijA. 

[Population:  White,  23,301;  colored,  17,699;  total,  41,000.] 


21 
3 

0.90 
.18 

17 
3 

0.96 

88 

6 

Ol» 

Malaria 

.13 

1 
11 

.04 
.47 

1 
13 

.« 

2 

.n 

5 

.22 

4 

4 

10 
2 
6 

85 
2, 
6 
1 
6 

U 
8 
7 

12 

8 

110 

.28 
.28 
.56 
.11 
.28 

4.80 
.U 
.34 
.06 
.84 
.62 
.17 
.40 
.68 
.45 

6.22 

9 

4 

IS 

3 

9 

130 

6 

20 

U 

12 

28 

9 

8 

20 

IS 

ISO 

.a 

Grippe 

.!• 

8 

.84 

.44 

.» 

Purulent  and  septicsemic  infection 

4 

45 
3 

14 

10 
6 

17 

? 
8 
5 
TO 

.17 
l.«3 
.13 
.60 
.43 
.26 
.78 
.26 
.04 
.34 
.22 
3.00 

.s 

117 

Other  forms  of  tubercniosis 

.B 

.» 

Other  general  diseases 

.a 

Meningitis 

.9 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage.... 
Paralysis .7. 

.9 

.n 

Convulsions  of  infants 

.9 

Other  di.-ieases  of  nervous  system 

BronchiUs,  acute  and  chronic 

.m 
.n 

Pneumonia  and  bioncho-pnenmonia 

4.S) 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  BATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Continaed. 
BnUUNOHAM,  AI.A.-Concluded. 


Canae  of  death. 


White. 


Death 
Deaths,     rate  per 
1,000. 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Total. 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Other  diaeasea  of  respiiatory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  yeare)  . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) 

Hernia  and  inteatinal  oDstmction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease , 

Other  diseases  of  genito-arlnary  system 

Puerperal  septietemla : 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility , 

Snickte 

Accident 

ni-deflned  diseases 


Total. 


6 

0.26 

17 

.78 

.18 

.18 

19 

.82 

.04 

.30 

.18 

17 

.78 

19 

.82 

.26 

.13 

.17 

.09 

.04 

0.28 
.73 
.40 
.•& 

1.92 
.17 
.56 


.85 
.23 
.51 
.11 
.40 
.11 


22 

7 


.94 
.30 


1.69 
.46 


65  I 

18  I 


2.36 

.77 


8.60 
2.49 


451  I 


19.86 


667  , 


31.47 


117 
62 


1,006 


0.27 
.78 
.24 
.17 

1.29 
.10 
.41 
.07 
.78 
.56 
.87 
.12 
.27 
.10 
.02 


1.27 
.37 


2.85 
1.61 


24.69 


raOBILB,  AI.A. 

[Population;  White.  21,686;  colored,  17,214;  total,  38,800.] 


11 
6 
8 

0.61 
.28 
.14 

17 
20 

0.99 
1.16 

28 
26 
8 

0.72 

MaUiia 

.67 

.OS 

SSiieBr::?^";;;;:!;;;;!;!;;;;!""!::;: 

7 
1 
2 
4 
2 
4 
5 
59 

.33 
.05 
.09 
.18 
.09 
.18 
.23 
2.73 

1 

7 

1 

3 

9 

8 

7 

14 

157 

1 

26 

17 

1 

36 

18 

39 

49 

11 

51 

13 

51 

8 

11 

29 

6 

13 

2 

28 

83 

9 

3 

9 

8 

.18 

Whoonlnar  4Wiurh 

.03 

1 

\ 
3 
9 
98 
1 
6 
7 
1 

18 

11 

81 

30 

7 

85 

7 

31 

6 

6 

17 

2 

9 

1 

11 
33 
6 
3 
6 
1 

.06 
.29 
.35 
.17 
.52 

5.69 
.06 
.35 
.41 
.06 
.76 
.64 

1.80 

1.74 
.41 

2.03 
.41 

1.80 
.29 
.29 
.99 
.12 
.52 
.06 
.64 

1.92 
.36 
.17 
.85 
.06 

.06 

Grippe!^.!?.. ;.:..„:::;'.:;;;::::;;:;:: 

.28 

.21 

Other  epidemic  diseues 

.18 

Paraient  and  septicffiiiilc  Infection 

.86 
4.05 

.08 

Cancer 

20 
10 

.98 
.46 

.67 

.44 

Meniniitis 

.08 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage  ... 
PanUyvis 

22 
7 
8 

19 
4 

16 
6 

20 
3 
6 

12 
4 
4 
1 

17 

60 
3 

1.02 
.38 
.37 
.88 
.18 
.74 
.28 
.93 
.14 
.28 
.66 
.18 
.18 
.06 
.79 

2.32 
.14 

.90 

.46 

1.00 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

1.26 
.28 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

1.31 

.88 

1.81 

OtEer  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  yean) . . 
IMarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

.21 
.28 
.75 
.15 
.88 

.06 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Briffht's  disease 

.72 
2.14 

OttTer  diseases  of  genlto-urlnary  system . 

.28 
.06 

Other  nueroeral  diseases 

3 
2 

.14 
.09 

.28 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 
iXsMMfii  of  locomotor  svstem 

.06 

1 

.06 

1 

.03 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

14 
14 
8 
19 
10 

.66 
.65 
.14 
.88 
.46 

89 
19 

2.26 
1.10 

53 
33 
8 
34 
27 

1.37 

Senile  debility 

.86 

Suicide   .  . 

.06 

Accident 

16 

17 

.87 
.99 

.88 

Tll^lAlliiatfl  ll|f|A.apa ,  ,  , , 

.70 

Total 

401 

18.58 

529 

80.78 

990 

23.97 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  CX)I>OR— Continued. 

KNOXVnULB,  TBNN. 
[PopulaUon:  White,  26,721;  colored,  7,779;  total,  34,(00.] 


Caoae  of  death. 


White. 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Total. 


Deaths. 


Death 
rate  per 


Srphold  lever 
alarla ,., 

Smallpox 

Measles ...,. 

Scarlet  fever 

Whoopiiurooagb 

Dlphtneiia  and  croup 

Oiippe 

DyienteiT 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicsmic  infection . . . 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer. 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. 

Paralysis 

ConvuMonB  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneomonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system . . 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  drculatorv  system. . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis , 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  ol  geni to-urinary  system , 

Puerperal  septicsmia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  diseases 


0.49 
.07 
.07 


0.64 


17 


.64 


.16 
.23 
.04 


.04 
2.58 
.11 
.30 
.23 
.23 
.87 
.16 
.11 
.84 
.26 
1.24 
.16 
.67 
.26 
.87 
.28 


.61 
.13 
.18 
.18 


69 

7.68 

1 

.13 

2 

.26 

14 

1.80 

.13 
1.03 
.51 
.26 
.18 
2.81 
.89 
.64 
.64 
.61 


.87 
.16 
.67 
.66 


.18 
.26 


.77 
.61 
.26 


Total. 


.04 


.60 
.37 
.04 
.66 
.64 


1.16 

.64 

.18 

1.16 

2.44 


869 


13.44 


206 


26.48 


21 


8 
7 
2 
1 
1 
128 
4 

10 

20 

6 

11 

12 

7 

11 

8 

61 

7 

23 

12 

14 

6 

1 

12 
4 
24 
19 
2 

% 


665 


CHATTANOOGA,  TBNN. 
[Population:    White,  18.076;  colored,  18,926;  total,  82,000.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles - 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtberfa  ana  croup 

Grippe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  dlsesses 

Purulent  and  septicsemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Poraylsls 

Convulsions  of  Intanta 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncbo-pneumonla. . . 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system  — 

Onanic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  drculatorv  system — 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  yean) . 


1      9 

0.60 

18 

0.93 

22 

1 

.05 

6 

.43 

7 

1 

.06 

6 

.86 

6 

2 
1 

.ii 

.05 

2 
2 

.07 

7 

.89 

.22 

10 

4 

.22 

.86 

9 

3 

.17 

.48 

9 

1 
6 

.05 
.28 

1 
9 

.29 

29 

1.61 

50 

8.59 

79 

8 

.17 

.29 

7 

12 

.66 

.43 

18 

9 

.60 

.14 

11 

6 

.33 

.14 

8 

18 

1.00 

.29 

22 

8 

.17 

.48 

9 

2 

.11 

.22 

6 

8 

.17 

.43 

9 

8 

.17 

.48 

9 

16 

.83 

17 

,1.22 

82 

10 

.66 

.36 

16 

18 

.72 

.«6 

22 

6 

.38 

.39 

10 

16 

.89 

.S7 

M 
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DEATHS  Ain>  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-Condnded. 
CHAXTANOOCA,  TENN.— Concluded. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritla  (2  yeats  or  over) . 
Hernia  and  Intestinal  obstruction 

3 

.17 

1 

.07 

4 

.13 

PerltoniUs 

2 
1 

18 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 

.11 
.06 
1.00 
.66 
.06 
.11 
.06 
.06 

6 

.36 

7 
1 

29 
24 
8 
2 
1 
1 

.22 

Appendicitis 

03 

OOier  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Blight's  disease •. 

U 
12 
2 

.79 
.86 
.14 

.91 
76 

OtSer  diseases  of  genlto-urinary  system . 

.09 
.06 

Other  poerpeial  diseases. 

08 

.03 

HydroiM^phalus 

Infantile  diseases 

16 

14 

1 

18 
21 

.88 
.78 
.06 
1.00 
1.10 

24 
3 

1.72 
.22 

39 
17 
1 

39 
60 

1.22 

Senile  debility 

.83 

Suicide .'. 

.OS 

Accident 

21 
39 

1.61 
2.80 

1.22 

ni-deflncd  dinmanfi 

1.88 

Total ; 

292 

16.16 

293 

21.04 

686 

18.28 

mONTOOIHERY,  AI<A. 

[Population:  White,  13,600;  colored,  17,900;  total,  31,600.] 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Catise  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 

4 
3 
1 

0.29 
.22 
.07 

4 

7 

0.22 
.89 

8 

10 

1 

iSSta.."".'.;::::!::::::";::;::::;::: 

32 

ftlDftllpOV 

03 

Measles 

6 

.44 

1 

.06 

7 

.22 

2 
3 
2 

.16 
.22 
.16 

2 

4 
6 

GSKe!.".v:„^T..:;:::;;::::::::::::: 

1 
4 

.06 
.22 

18 

Oiher  epfdemlc  diseases 

2 
36 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
6 
6 
8 
3 
16 
7 
11 

.U 
2.01 
.17 
.17 
.11 
.22 
.11 
.28 
.34 
.45 
.17 
.89 
.39 
.61 

2 

48 
6 
5 
8 
4 
6 
7 
6 

19 
4 

30 
8 

29 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

12 
3 
2 
6 

.88 
.22 
.15 
.44 

1  62 

fTanc^ 

16 

Other  general  diseases 

26 

18 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage  . . . 
Pftralynis 

3 

2 

.22 
.16 

.16 
22 

19 

Other  diseases  of  nervoiu  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

U 
1 

14 
I 

18 

.81 
.07 

1.03 
.07 

1.32 

.60 
18 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  leepiratory  system 

.96 
.26 
.92 

Other  diseases  of  circulator  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  yeare) .. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  yean  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

10 

11 

1 

2 
1 

13 
11 
10 

.74 
.81 
.07 
.16 
.07 
.96 
.81 
.74 

12 

4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
8 

.67 
.22 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.60 
.46 

22 
15 
2 
3 
2 
22 
19 
10 

.70 

.48 

.06 

10 

AppendlcltiB 

.06 

Ouer  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease 

.70 
.60 

.32 

Trtnriinm  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 

1 

.07 

1 
2 

.08 

2 

.11 

Infantile  diseases 

3 
6 
2 
8 
3 

.22 
.37 
.15 
.69 
.22 

5 
10 

.28 
.66 

8 
16 

2 
19 
20 

26 

Senile  debility 

.48 

guicMe 

.06 

Accident 

11 

17 

.61 
.96 

.60 

p|.<)^Ti^  dinraarn                 . 

.63 

lotti 

175 

12.87 

206 

11.61 

381 

12.10 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  as  to  the  deaths  of  white 
and  colored  persons  in  the  cities  investigated,  so  far  as  data  were 
obtainable.  The  entire  lack  of  record  as  to  the  color  of  decedents 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  many  cities  from  this  table. 


TOTAL  DEATHS,  BY  COLOR. 


Cities. 


NewYorlt,N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louin,  Mo 

Boston,  Man 

Baltimore,  Md 

CleTeland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Oblo 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Mew  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  city,  N.  J 

Louisrille,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  .. 

Provldenee.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  city.  Mo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Oblo 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton.N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

New  Bedford,  Mass  . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

SomerviUe,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansvilte,  Ind 

Utlca,N.Y 

Peoiia,Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Dulnth.Mlnn 

Erie,  Pa 

EIixabeth,N.J 


White. 


I 


Colored. 


Death 

Number. 

rate  per 
1,000. 

Number. 

es,793 

19.68 

1,927 

23,719 

13.43 

687 

22,483 

17.72 

1,654 

9,428 

16.90 

1,17S 

11,008 

19.64 

292 

7,86« 

17.91 

2,623- 

6,713 

14.89 

121 

6,317 

14.44 

43 

6,689 

17.61 

466 

6,107 

19.36 

486 

4,037 

18.49 

2,441 

4,416 

14.94 

97 

3,818 

12.87 

16 

3,430 

17.39 

2,667 

4,612 

18.61 

194 

8,996 

19.07 

47 

2,662 

14.73 

986 

2,496 

11.98 

15 

8,296 

19.07 

148 

2,242 

13.56 

837 

2,247 

14.60 

426 

1,778 

10.61 

27 

2,460 

14.63 

7 

2,052 

19.66 

80 

1,672 

U.SO 

41 

2,306 

17.80 

119 

1,381 

11.15 

166 

1,979 

16.62 

19 

1,657 

13.10 

17 

1,920 

17.63 

66 

1,775 

16.71 

33 

2,182 

20.00 

11 

975 

9.18 

60 

1,869 

17.76 

116 

882 

16.03 

1,044 

1,736 

17.58 

23 

1,487 

16.53 

87 

844 

14.92 

1,087 

1,134 

12.02 

6 

1,166 

13.48 

62 

871 

15.26 

1.036 

l'777 

(>16.21 

0  810 

1,154 

14.60 

44 

1,341 

16.47 

18 

1,138 

16.62 

266 

1,236 

16.69 

120 

1,177 

16.17 

54 

1.197 

16.82 

27 

1,002 

14.49 

18 

1,009 

13.90 

39 

1,186 

18.61 

60 

713 

10.47 

27 

911 

14.26 

22 

829 

13.10 

2 

1,644 

22.06 

18 

1.154 

18.97 

3 

610 

11.61 

136 

1,020 

17.86 

U 

776 

13.27 

15 

498 

17.46 

1,2S2 

544 

18.23 

893 

688 

11.98 

18 

1,096 

23.08 

159 

719 

12.94 

6 

808 

14.76 

3 

961 

17.87 

6 

27.46 
20.62 
25.08 
31.63 
22.29 
32.20 
19.40 
22.74 
80.81 
27.20 
29.89 
22.87 
16.27 
29.60 
26.89 
11.68 
22.76 

9.  (12 
28.69 
19.57 
22.89 
U.26 
10.90 
18.00 
20.68 
34.75 
19.12 
16.31 
14.42 
17.76 
24.69 
26.63 
16.78 
24.66 
19.90 
18.21 
21.18 
29.04 

9.(B 
17.24 
29.70 
026.79 
21.88 
81.69 
26.64 
20.17 
24.46 
20.39 
20.76 
16.08 
26.16 
14.28 
19.67 

9.36 
34.29 
17.76 
17.69 
48.48 

9.91 
33.61 
27.77 
82.82 
20.10 
13.46 
11.49 

4.06 


Total. 


Death 
Number,    rate  per 
1.000. 


70,720 

24,406 

24,187 

10,601 

11,800 

10,479 

6,884 

6,360 

6,166 

6,&a2 

6,478 

a4,613 

3,833 

6,087 

4,806 

4,042 

3,497 

2,610 

3,444 

2,679 

2,673 

1,806 

2,467 

2,732 

1,713 

2,426 

1,647 

1,996 

1,674 

1,975 

1,808 

2,143 

1,036 

1,986 

1,916 

1,759 

1,674 

1,931 

1,140 

1,227 

1,907 

d-i,Bg! 

1,198 

1,359 

1,404 

1,366 

1,281 

1,224 

1,020 

1,048 

1,236 

740 

933 

8S1 

1,602 

1,1S7 

746 

1,081 

791 

1,726 

1,437 

706 

1,256 

7» 

8U 

966 


19.73 
13.56 
18.08 
17.% 
19.70 
20.16 
14.96 
14.49 
18.10 
19.77 
21.59 
al6.04 
12.88 
21.21 
18.86 
18.93 
16.37 
11.95 
19.36 
14.13 
15.60 

iae2 

14.51 
19.61 
11.42 
18.23 
U.6S 
16.61 
13.12 
17.68 
16.81 
20.08 
9.41 
18.06 
17.92 
17.69 
16.73 
20.64 
12.00 
13.63 
20.73 

d  i9.se 

14.68 
16.  S7 
17.89 
16.96 
16.41 
16.90 
14.67 
13.97 
18.  •} 
10.67 
14.36 
13.09 
22.14 
18.97 
12.38 
17.78 
13.18 
26.64 
23.18 
12.17 
22.  a 
13.96 
14.75 
17.66 


a  Including  303  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits. 
l>  Not  including  76  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
0  Not  including  6  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
<<Not  lncludhig81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
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TOTAL  DEATHS,  BY  COLOK-Concladed 


CiUes. 


WhlM. 


Kumber. 


Death 

reteper 

l.OOD. 


Colored. 


Number. 


Death 

rate  per 

l.OW. 


Total. 


Number. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Kansas  Clt7,  Kann . 

Harrteburg,  Pa 

YonkerB,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio . 

Houaton.Tex 

CoTlngton,Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Uncoln,  Mebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Btnghamton,  N.  Y. 

Aagii8ta,Oa 

Pawtucket,R.I 

Wheeling.  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
Uttle  Bock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio. . . 

OalTeston,  Tex 

Taooma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qnincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind . . . 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . 

HcKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  ni 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Che8ter,Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Knoxviile.Tenn... 
Schenectady,  N.Y  . 
Fltchbnrg,  Mass. . . . 
Hontgomerr,  Ala . . 

Aubum,N.Y. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 
Saat8t.Louis,Ill... 


679 
<i786 
468 
628 
684 
SOS 
963 
471 
628 
607 
582 
390 
617 
749 
317 
662 

6eo 

401 
461 
431 
883 
403 
464 
667 
441 
B57 
493 
647 
619 
618 
564 
560 
466 
449 
474 
505 
429 
859 


175 
412 
292 
411 


14.83 
13.45 
al5.76 
15.07 
12.39 
13.97 
14.98 
23.51 
10.60 
16.96 
18.60 
14.31 
9.37 
12.27 
18.50 
14.58 
16.88 
16.71 
18.58 
19.86 
16.86 
10.77 
18.48 
12.00 
17.40 
11.80 
16.63 
11.74 
16.82 
14.42 
16.86 
16.47 
16.25 
15.28 
12.42 
13.87 
17.08 
12.01 
13.44 
16.16 
14.67 
12.87 
11.98 
16.15 
12.51 


176 

40 

22 

607 

3 

17 

859 

84 

8 

244 

4 

10 

16 

6 

6 

600 

5 

33 

529 

667 

868 

76 

172 

10 

30 

3 

52 

10 

10 

11 

84 

68 

17 

70 

16 

12 

109 

5 

206 

3 

1 

206 

14 

293 

28 


25.49 

8.85 
19.59 
25.84 

9.01 
16.50 
21.87 
33.11 
14.41 
22.96 
10.72 
12.64 
17.90 
15.87 
11.49 
31.16 
23.92 
29.86 
30.73 
31.47 
22.77 
16.85 
27.77 

7.58 
18.01 
24.79 
24.83 
14.22 
27.78 
21.61 
41.81 
28.89 
21.04 
15.34 
17.54 
24.74 
22.07 

8.21 
26.48 
16.48 
10.76 
11.51 
22.88 
21.04 
13.06 


858 
719 
808 

1,075 
631 

*701 
862 

1,047 
479 
872 
611 
592 
406 
523 
756 
917 
667 


1,008 
6  791 
458 
575 
6474 
697 
444 
609 
508 
657 
530 
652 
622 
577 
535 
464 
486 
614 
434 
566 
606 
469 
381  I 
426  I 
585 
439  I 


15.47 
13.07 
15.84 
19.56 
12.37 

614.02 
17.24 
24.07 
10.64 
17.44 
13.58 
14.28 
9.55 
12.31 
18.41 
22.37 
16.42 
17.08 
23.97 
24.59 

6 19. 13 
11.45 
20.54 

611.85 
17.43 
11.84 
16.03 
11.78 
16.43 
14.52 
17.39 
17.28 
16.36 
15.29 
12.51 
14.02 
17.80 
11.94 
16.38 
16.16 
14.66 
12.10 
12.17 
18.28 
12.54 


a  Including  1  Chinese. 

6  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

Taile  VII. — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. — This 
table  is  based  on  Table  VI,  and  shows  for  each  city  what  percentage 
of  the  total  deaths  during  the  year  was  caused  by  t3rphoid  fever,  what 
by  malaria,  what  by  smallpox,  and  what  by  each  of  the  remaining 
causes  enumerated  in  Table  VI. 

TcMe  VIII. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population.,  hy  causes. — ^This  table 
is  also  based  on  Table  VI,  and  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of 
deaths  per  1,000  population  from  each  specified  cause. 

Tc^le  IX. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population. — ^This  table  is  based 
partly  on  Table  VI.  The  population  of  each  city  as  estimated  by  the 
health  department,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  calculation  as  to 
the  official  death  rate,  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table.  This 
is  followed  by  a  column  showing  the  official  death  rate  of  each  city  as 
calculated  by  the  health  officers  of  the  same.    The  estimated  popula- 
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tion  January  1,  1902,  is  next  brought  forward  from  Table  I,  and 
immediately  following  this  is  given  the  death  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures.  In  most  cases  these  do  not  differ  greatly  irom 
the  figures  used  by  the  health  ofScers  themselves.  Stillbirths  are  not 
included  in  the  calculations  of  death  rates.  As  stated  in  connection 
with  Table  VI,  the  high  death  rate  of  some  Southern  cities  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  their  population  consists  largely  of  colored  people, 
among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  among  whites,  as 
shown  by  the  series  of  short  tables  given  there. 

Table  X.  — Area  ofpvihUc  pa/rTcs  and  miles  of  streets,  sewers,  and  street 
railways. — In  this  table  is  shown  the  area  of  all  parks  and  gardens 
open  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  whether  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality or  by  a  private  individual  or  corporation,  and  also  the  number 
of  miles  of  streets  in  each  of  the  cities  paved  with  cobblestones,  gcanite 
and  belgian  blocks,  bricks,  wooden  blocks,  asphalt  and  asphalt  blocks, 
macadam,  and  gravel.  The  number  of  miles  of  all  other  kinds  of 
pavement  is  aggregated  in  a  single  column,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
total  mUes  of  streets  paved  in  each  city  and  the  miles  of  streets 
unpaved.  There  are  also  shown  data  relative  to  the  number  of  miles 
of  sewers  in  each  city,  classified  as  to  whether  constructed  of  brick, 
tile,  or  other  material,  and  the  miles  of  single  track  of  street  railways, 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  companies  oper- 
ating the  same. 

Table  XL — Care  of  streets,  food  amd  scmita/ry  inspection,  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  other  refuse. — ^This  table  deals  with  the  provision 
made  by  each  city  for  the  car^  of  its  streets  and  the  disposal  of  its 
garbage.  The  table  shows  whether  the  streets  are  swept  by  hand,  by 
machine,  or  by  both  hand  and  machine,  and  the  number  of  square 
yards  of  streets  swept  per  week.  The  figures  given  show  the  total 
amount  of  sweeping  done  per  week  measured  in  square  yards,  and 
do  not  indicate,  therefore,  the  total  area  swept,  which  would  in  most 
cases  be  considerably  less,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  streets  are  swept 
more  than  once  a  week.  Next  follow  columns  showing  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  in  sweeping  and  sprinkling  the  streets 
by  the  cities  themselves  and  by  contractors.  The  next  two  columns 
show  the  number  of  food  and  sanitary  inspectors  employed  by  each 
city,  while  the  two  immediately  following  show  the  tons  of  ashes  dis- 
posed of  by  the  cities  and  by  contractors.  The  table  further  shows 
the  tons  of  garbage,  dead  animals,  and  other  refuse  sold,  burned,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  these  cities,  the  quantities  disposed  of  by  the 
cities  themselves  and  by  contractors  being  given  separately.  These 
columns  are  followed  by  those  in  which  are  given  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  removal  of  ashes,  garbage,  and  other 
refuse. 
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Table  XII. — Number  <md  kmd  of  street  lights. — ^This  table  shows 
the  number  of  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights,  the  number  of 
Welsbach  and  other  gas  lights,  and  the  number  of  vapor  lamps  and  oil 
lamps  which  are  in  use  in  the  streets,  alleys,  and  public  parks  of  the 
various  cities.     Lights  inside  public  buildings  are  not  included. 

Table  XIII. — Public  schools. — ^Tbis  table  shows,  first,  the  number 
of  buildings  in  each  city  in  which  public  schools  are  conducted,  classi- 
fied as  to  whether  owned  or  rented  by  the  city.  Next  is  shown  the 
number  of  schoolrooms — that  is,  the  number  of  rooms  used  for  seat- 
ing or  recitation  pui-poses — classified  as  to  whether  in  owned  or  in 
rented  buildings.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  next  shown,  and  all 
such  schools  are  included,  whether  conducted  in  a  building  used  exclu- 
sively for  that  purpose  or  in  a  building  in  connection  with  the  other 
public-school  grades.  These  data  are  followed  by  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  the  number  and  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  separately 
classified  as  to  whether  in  high  schools,  in  kindergartens,  in  other  reg- 
ular day  schools,  in  night  schools,  or  in  other  public  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  as  shown  here  means  the  total  number  of  different 
pupils  registered  during  the  year.  All  pupils  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  school  to  another,  and  whose  names  consequently 
appear  on  two  or  more  registers,  have  been  counted  but  once. 

Table  XIV. — Public  libraries. — In  this  table  are  shown  the  facts 
relating  to  public  libraries  owned  and  controlled  by  the  various  cities, 
together  with  information  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  same, 
the  number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year,  the  number  of  volumes 
withdrawn  for  home  use,  and  the  number  withdrawn  for  use  in  the 
reading  rooms  of  the  library  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 
Libraries,  the  titles  of  which  are  vested  in  self -perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees,  etc.,  and  which  are  practically  free  city  libraries,  have  been 
included.  In  the  report  for  September,  1900,  data  were  also  given  as 
to  libraries  under  other  than  municipal  ownership  and  control.  It  has 
not  been  thought  necessary,  however,  to  cover  such  institutions  each 
year,  and  data  relating  to  the  same  have  not  been  secured  for  the  suc- 
ceeding reports. 

Table XV. — Charities:  Almshouses, orphan a8yhmis,andho8pitai«. — 
In  the  first  annual  report  on  statistics  of  cities  data  on  this  subject 
were  presented  for  municipal  institutions  only;  that  is,  those  institu- 
tions which  were  supported  or  controlled  by  the  municipality  itself. 
In  many  of  the  cities  which  were  included  in  the  report,  however, 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  found  under  the  control  of 
and  supported  by  the  town,  county,  or  State,  or  by  private  contri- 
butions. In  some  cases  such  institutions  existed  in  cities  which  did 
not  themselves  provide  such  aid.  In  most  cases  these  private  or  semi- 
private  institutions  were  open  to  those  unable  to  support  themselves 
or  secure  proper  medical  aid  and  other  attention.     In  many  cases 
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private  institutions  were  found  in  which  free  service  was  given  to 
those  needing  it,  while  in  some  instances  a  part  of  the  support  of  each 
institution  was  contributed  by  the  city  as  a  condition  to  furnishing  the 
necessary  attention  to  its  poor.  In  planning  the  second  annual  report 
it  was  determined,  in  view  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  these  insti- 
tutions, to  secure  data  relating  to  them  similar  to  that  secured  for 
the  first  report  relating  to  strictly  municipal  institutions,  and  publish 
the  same  in  connection  with  those  data.  This  plan  was  carried  out  and 
that  report  contained  data  not  only  as  to  those  institutions  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  those  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
county,  town,  or  State,  or  by  private  enterprises,  such  as  churches, 
benevolent  associations,  etc.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
to  include  in  that  report  all  those  institutions  which  admitted  the 
general  public  or  a  specified  class  of  the  public  either  free  or  partially 
free.  It  was  not  thought  necessary,  however,  to  duplicate  that  canvass 
for  several  years,  and  the  present  report,  therefore,  like  that  for  last 
year,  contains  data  relating  to  municipal  institutions  only.  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  almshouses  and  orphan  asylums,  with  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  and  the  number  of  hospitals,  with  the  total  number 
of  patients  treated  during  the  year.  The  column  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  hospitals  includes  in  some  instances  smallpox  hospitals  or  pest- 
houses,  which  are  not  strictly  charitable  institutions,  but  are  operated 
by  the  cities  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public  health.  These 
are  in  all  cases  designated  by  footnotes. 

Table  XVI. — Cost  of  water,  ga«,  and  electric-light  plants  owned  and 
operated  hy  cities. — In  this  table  it  is  shown  whether  the  waterworks, 
gas  works,  and  electric-light  plants  in  the  various  cities  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Where  these  public  utilities  are 
municipally  owned  and  operated  further  data  are  given  as  to  the  year 
in  which  they  were  built  or  acquired  by  the  cities,  and  the  cost  of  the 
same.  The  figures  for  cost  represent  the  cost  up  to  the  end  of  ihe 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  and  include  amounts  expended  for 
extensions,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ping the  plants.  Additional  columns  show  respectively  the  miles  of 
water,  gas,  and  electric-light  mains. 

Table  XVII. — Building  permits. — This  table,  which  did  not  appear 
in  previous  reports,  shows  first  the  number  of  permits  granted  for 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  amount  of  proposed  expend- 
iture for  same,  being  followed  by  the  number  of  permits  granted  for 
repairs  and  extensions  to  old  buildings,  together  with  the  amount  of 
proposed  expenditure. 

Tahle  XVIII. — D^t  and  legal  lorrowing  limit. — ^This  table  shows 
first  the  amount  of  the  bonded,  the  floating,  and  the  total  debt  of  the 
cities  included  in  the  report.  In  this  classification  temporary  loans, 
unpaid  warrants,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  a  floating  debt.  The 
'^ata  as  to  debt  are  followed  by  those  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
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fund  of  the  various  cities,  which  deducted  from  the  preceding  column, 
showing  the  total  debt,  furnishes  the  figures  for  the  next  column,  rep- 
resenting the  net  debt  of  each  of  the  cities.  This  is  followed  by  a 
statement  as  to  the  legal  borrowing  limit.  In  several  cities  it  was 
found  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
cities  did  not  include  some  special  bonds,  such  as  school,  park,  or 
waterworks  bonds,  or  bonds  issued  for  street  or  sewer  construction, 
etc.  They  were  omitted  by  the  city  officials  because  they  were  not 
considered  a  city  debt  proper,  they  having  been  issued  for  one  or 
more  of  the  special  purposes  named,  and  charged,  in  some  instances, 
against  the  property  along  the  street  or  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
expenditures  were  made.  In  such  cases  the  city  usually  acts  as  an 
agent  through  a  board  or  commission  in  issuing  and  redeeming  the 
bonds,  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  their  payment.  As  most 
cities  include  all  such  bonds  in  their  statements  of  indebtedness,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  include  them  in 
these  cases  also. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  table  that  in  some 
cases  the  debt  as  here  given  does  not  represent  absolutely'  all  of  the 
public  obligations  of  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  In 
certain  otses  where  it  has  been  desired  to  make  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  city,  the  State  legislature 
has  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  board  or  coounission  and  for  bor- 
rowing money  for  carrying  out  the  desired  improvements.  This  bor- 
rowed money  represents  an  obligation,  not  of  the  cities  as  such,  but 
of  the  board  or  commission,  although  interest  and  principal  as  well  as 
all  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  must  be  met  by  taxation 
against  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  benefited.  This 
method  has  in  many  cases  been  employed  because  the  debt  limit  fixed 
by  the  State  legislature  prevented  the  necessary  borrowing  on  the  part 
of  the  city  directly,  and  as  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  low  debt  limit,  spe- 
cific permission  from  the  legislature  is  required  for  each  issue  of  bonds 
in  excess  of  that  limit.  Well-known  cases  of  this  sort  are  Chicago, 
with  its  drainage  canal,  and  Boston,  with  its  metropolitan  park,  sewer, 
and  water  commissions.  In  such  cases  as  these  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  apportion  to  the  cities  involved  the  proper  proportion  of  debt 
chargeable  in  each  instance,  as  it  was  regarded  as  impracticable.  Such 
definite  information,  however,  as  was  available  has  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  to  the  table.  With  regard  to  the  city's  share  of 
the  county  and  State  debt  the  same  principle  has  been  followed. 

The  conditions  in  Washington  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Being  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  site  of  the  vast  properties 
necessary  to  its  central  administration.  Congress,  which  is  the  law- 
making body  of  the  city,  has  established  the  rule  that  one-half  the 
municipal  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  one- 
half  raised  by  taxation.    The  act  providing  a  permanent  form  of  gov 
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eminent  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  June  11, 1878,  specifies 
that  "To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates 
[of  the  annual  expenses  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof; 
and  the  remaining  fifty  per  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall 
be  levied  and  assessed  upon  ihQ  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  forego- 
ing act  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  followed  by  Congress  in 
making  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  any  study  of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whether  in  this  or  subsequent  tables,  this  peculiarity  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Table  XIX. — Basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
and  taxation. — This  table  shows  the  basis  of  assessment,  represented 
in  per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  real  and  personal  property.  Two  col- 
umns are  given  showing  the  legal  basis  of  assessment.  It  has  been 
found  in  some  cities,  however,  that  in  practice  the  basis  adopted  is  a 
much  lower  percentage  than  that  provided  by  law.  Two  additional 
columns  are  therefore  given  showing  the  basis  actually  used  in  the 
assessment  of  real  and  personal  property.  In  passing,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  inaccuracy  in  many  cases  of 
the  basis  of  assessment  in  practice.  In  some  instances  it  applies  to  the 
valuation  at  forced  sale;  in  some  to  the  market  value  as  determined  at 
private  sale;  while  in  others  it  applies  to  the  asking  price  placed  upon 
the  property  by  the  owners.  Then  follow  three  columns  showing  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real,  personal,  and  the  total  property  in  each 
of  the  cities  considered,  while  the  remaining  columns  of  the  table  relate 
to  the  tax  rates  for  various  purposes  levied  on  such  property.  In  moat 
cases  a  statement  was  secured  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  levied  per  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation  by  or  for  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  city,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  value  of  the  data  subdivided  in  this  manner  will 
be  seen  at  once. 

Table  XX. — Receipts  from  all  sources. — Practically  no  change  has 
been  made  in  this  table  from  the  form  in  use  in  the  preceding  report. 
The  actual  income  is  first  given,  classified  as  to  the  amounts  received 
during  the  year  from  the  property  tax,  from  franchise  tax,  from 
liquor  licenses,  from  other  licenses,  from  fines  and  fees,  from  franchise 
grants,  from  special  assessments,  from  trust  funds,  interest,  and  divi- 
dends, from  waterworks,  from  gas  works,  from  electric-light. plants, 
from  docks  and  wharves,  from  ferries  and  bridges,  from  markets,  from 
cemeteries,  from  bath  houses  and  bathing  pools  and  beaches,  from  all 
other  sources,  and  the  total  actual  income  from  all  sources  combined. 

This  detail  and  total  of  actual  income  is  followed  by  a  column  show- 
ing the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  another 
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showing  the  amounts  received  as  loans  subdivided  as  to  long-term 
bonds  (2  years  or  over),  and  temporary  loans  and  short-term  bonda 
(less  than  2  years).  These  items  form  no  part  of  the  actual  income 
of  cities,  but  a  final  column  is  given  under  the  caption  of  "total 
receipts  for  fiscal  year,"  in  which  are  combined  the  amounts  given  in 
the  table  as  "total  actual  income  for  fiscal  year,"  "cash  on  hand  at 
beginning  of  fiscal  year,"  and  "loans."  The  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  shown  ip  this  table,  does  not  include 
the  cash  in  the  sinking  fund,  except  where  so  noted. 

Table  XXI. — Expenditures  for  construction  and  other  ca/pital  out- 
lay.— ^This  table,  together  with  Table  XXII,  deals  with  the  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report.  Table  XXI  deals 
especially  with  those  for  construction  and  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty of  a  permanent  nature,  and  for  other  capital  outlay.  The  items 
for  which  separate  amounts  are  shown  in  this  table  are:  Police  depart- 
ment; police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc.;  fire  depart- 
ment; health  department;  hospitals,  asyliuns,  almshouses,  and  other 
charities;  schools;  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.;  parks; 
streets;  sewers;  waterworks;  gas  works;  electric-light  plants;  docks 
and  wharves;  ferries  and  bridges;  markets;  cemeteries;  bath  houses 
and  bathing  pools  and  beaches;  sinking  fund;  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. The  total  of  these  items  follows.  The  next  column  shows  the 
amount  of  loans  repaid,  subdivided  as  to  long-term  bonds  (2  years  or 
over),  and  temporary  loans  and  short-term  bonds  (less  than  2  years), 
while  the  final  column  of  the  table  gives  the  total  of  expenditures, 
including  loans  repaid. 

TaMe  XXII. — Eiependitures  for  mamterumce  and  operaMon. — ^This 
table  is  very  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  the 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  principal  departments  oi' 
city  work,  together  with  the  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

•  Table  XXIII. — Surrmvary  of  receipts  and  expenditwes. — This  table 
summarizes  the  results  of  Tables  XX,  XXI,  and  XXII,  bringing  into 
one  presentation  the  total  of  receipts  and  expenditures  shown  in  those 
tables.  A  column  showing  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  also  given. 

TaUe  XXTV. — Assets. — ^This  table  shows  the  estimated  value  of  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  city  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year,  including  cash  in  the  treasury;  uncollected  taxes;  cash  and  bonds 
in  sinking  fund;  trust  funds;  and  all  lands,  buildings,  appaititus,  and 
furniture  belonging  to  it,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  as  the  city  hall, 
police  and  fire  departments,  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  mnseoms, 
parks,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses, 
docks  and  wharves,  ferries  and  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  bath  houses 
and  bathing  pools  and  beaches,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light 
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plants,  etc.  The  value  of  streets  and  sewers,  however,  has  not  been 
included.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  but  few  cities  keep  any 
record  of  the  value  of  city  property;  hence  the  figures  in  this  table  are 
largely  estimates  based  on  the  best  judgment  of  the  various  city 
officials  who  furnished  this  information. 

Table  XXV. — Per  capita  debt.,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and 
expenMtures  for  maintenance.  — This  is  the  last  table  of  the  series,  and 
shows  per  capita  the  net  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  certain  of  the  detailed  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
together  with  the  total  for  the  same.  Among  these  detailed  expendi- 
tures are  shown  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the 
police  department,  etc.,  the  fire  department,  schools,  municipal  light- 
ing, and  streets  except  lighting.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
other  items  of  maintenance  are  combined  in  the  next  column,  and  the 
column  showing  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  for  maintenance  ib 
the  final  one  in  the  table. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  in  connection  with  the  other  explanations 
relating  to  the  general  tables  to  refer  to  unusual  conditions  found  in 
some  of  the  cities  covered. 

In  Paterson,  N.  J. ,  the  data  in  many  respects  differ  considerably 
from  those  given  in  last  year's  report.  These  differences  are  to  be 
accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  fire  of  February  9  and  10, 
1902,  which  destroyed  a  large  section  of  the  city,  also  destroyed  many 
of  the  records  from  which  these  data  were  secured.  For  this  reason 
the  figures  for  the  present  year  are  in  many  instances  estimates, 
but  they  are  the  most  reliable^  that  could  be  secured  under  the 
circumstances. 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  owing  to  a  conflict  in  authority  between 
certain  of  the  officials  of  that  city,  it  was  difficult  to  secure  reliable 
data  relative  to  that  city's  affairs.  {Estimates  have  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances  as  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable. 

The  population  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  was  largely  reduced  by  the 
deaths  and  departures  on  account  of  the  destructive  flood  which 
occurred  there  in  September,  1900.  It  has  been  thought  best,  how- 
ever, to  include  this  city  among  the  number  considered  in  these  reports. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  past  years  by  readers  of 
these  reports  in  not  being  able  to  refer  readily  to  particular  cities 
concerning  which  they  were  interested  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  data  in  the  tables  according  to  the  size  of  the  cities  included. 
The  arrangement  of  last  year  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  present 
report.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  each 
city  has  been  given  a  marginal  number.  These  numbers,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  following  table  in  which  the  137  cities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  will  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  previous  reports.    For  example,  should  the  reader  desire 
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to  refer  to  the  data  in  the  tables  relating  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  reference 
to  the  following  table  in  which  Lancaster  is  shown,  in  its  proper 
alphabetical  position,  furnishes  the  information  that  for  this  city  the 
marginal  number  used  in  the  tables  is  90.  Reference  to  that  number 
in  each  of  the  tables,  I  to  XXV,  will  give  the  data  for  that  city. 


ALPHABETICAL  UST  OF  CITIES  AND  THE  MAilQINAL  NUHBEK  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH. 


Cltiee. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Albany.N.Y 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Allentown,Pa 

Altoona,Pa 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Auburn.N.Y 

Aiuraata,6a 

Baltimore,  Ud 

Bayonne,N.J 

BinKbamton,  N.  Y . . 
Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

Boston,Han 

BiidEeport,  Conn . . . 

BrocKton,  Man 

Buflalo.N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Cambridge,  Mate  . . . 

Camden.N.J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Charieston,  S.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

Chelsea,  Man 

Chester,  Pa 

Chicago,  ni 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Covington,  Kj 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dnbugne,  Iowa 

Dnlnth.Mlnn 

East  St.  Louis,  III... 

EUzabeth,N.J 

Etaili«,N.Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

FkU  River,  Mass 

Fltchburg,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Banisbufg.Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Haverhill,  Mas) 

Hoboken.N.J 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Houaton.Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Jersey  City,N. J  .... 

Johnstown,  Pa 

JoUet,ni 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.... 
Knox vilte, Tenn  ... 

l4tncaster,Pa 

lAwrence,  Mas  — 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Uttle  Bock,  Ark.... 
Los  Angeles,  Cal . .'. . 

Ix>ulsvflle,Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Moss 

]rcKee8port,Pa  .... 


Marginal 
number 
used  in 
tables. 


87 
40 
27 

118 
96 
48 

184 
94 
6 

124 
93 
99 
5 
54 
92 
8 

1S2 
41 
S2 

131 
68 

135 

117 

118 

2 

10 

7 

28 


114 
46 
25 
59 
13 

Iff? 
72 

136 
74 

112 
78 
64 
88 

127 
88 

102 
44 
77 
49 

104 


21 
17 

111 

137 
76 
22 

126 
90 
57 
91 

100 
36 
18 
39 
55 

116 


Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark.N.J 

New  Bedfoid,  Mass  . . 
New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York.  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Patetson,N.J 

Pawtucket,R.I 

Peoria,  ni 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsbu^,Pa 

Portlana,Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Quincy,lll 

Reading,  Pa 

Riclunond,  Va 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

Rocklord.III 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St.Louls,Mo 

St.Panl,Minn 

Salem, Mass 

Salt  Lake  City,  trtah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Schenectady,  N.Y... 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

SeatUe.Wash 

Sioux  Cl^,  Iowa 

Somervilfe.Mass 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield, in 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Superior,  wis 

Syracuse^N.Y 

Tacoma,Wash 

Taunton,  Moss 

Terre  Haute, Ind  ..•.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton, N.J 

Troy.N.Y 

nUca,N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Waterbury,  Conn  — 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Wilkesbane.Pa 

Wilmington ,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 

Yonkers,N.Y 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . 


Marginal 
number 
used  in 
tables. 
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Table  I.— INCOKPOKATION.  POPULATION.  AND  AREA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
« 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 
18 
U 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
2« 
27 
28 
28 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
» 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
48 
46 
47 
48 
49 

m 

61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 


aties. 


New  York,  N.Y... 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Man 

Baltimore,  Md 

CleTeland,  Ohio... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Franciaoo,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwankee,  Wis... 
Washington,  D.  C . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... 

LonisTllle,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Providence,  R.  I. .. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbos,  Ohio . . . 
Worcester,  Mass . . . 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pateison,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

St.  Joseph,  Ho 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles, Cal... 

Hempms,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


Grand  ^plds,Mich.... 

Dayton, Ohio 

Rlchmond^Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del .... 

Camden,N.J 

Trenton.N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

SpringBeld,  Mass ... 

SomervUle,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

EvansvUle.Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H . . . 

Dtioa,N.Y 

PeorU,Ill 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah, Oa  

Salt  Lake  City,  ntah 
San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

Dnlnth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elliabeth,  N.  J 

WUkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 


1902 

1837 

1887 

1822 

1822 

1898 

1836 

1882 

1900 

1819 

1816 

1896 

1883 

1846 

1791 

1867 

1871 

1828 

1867 

1882 

1891 

1889 

1864 

1884 

1893 

1861 

1840 

1834 

1848 

1847 

1784 

1871 

1864 

1886 

1867 

1889 

1879 

1866 

1836 

1900 

1846 

1896 

1874 

1860 

1840 

1742 

1888 

1890 

1784 

1847 

1832 

1828 

1874 

1836 

1860 

1854 

1858 

1847 

1867 

1852 

1872 

1901 

1866 

1893 

1846 

1832 

1892 

1783 

1789 

1860 

1870 

1887 

1861 

1868 

1871 

1886 

1860 

1832 


Population 
at  Twelfth 

Censtis. 
J  unci,  1900. 

Estimated 
populatiou, 
Jan.  1, 1902. 

8,487,202 

3,583. '.130 

1,698,675 

1,80(1,  cOO 

1,293,697 

1,3*.  i4» 

576,238 

m^.i-00 

560,892 

hT.i.  .79 

606,  on 

KO,.,l» 

381,768 

:mi.i'00 

862,887 

aw.iflo 

842,782 

3.-1(1,(00 

825,902 

:>iii,iO0 

821,616 

XV..  r-oo 

287,104 

\w.im 

285,704 

\m.:w 

285,816 

WT.fiOO 

278,718 

2«7,O0O 

246,070 

2.V),  000 

206,438 

21,1,  .OT 

204,731 

21.').  000 

202,718 

210,000 

176,607 

17^,1.00 

169,164 

l,v.'    00 

163,752 

VI.  ,«) 

163,066 

170.000 

162,608 

170,000 

133,869 

140,000 

181,822 

1.50.000 

129,896 

lis,  000 

126,660 

132,  ran 

118,421 

r-'MOO 

108,374 

IJii  lOO 

108,027 

H.MOO 

106,171 

107,.=i87 

104,868 

107,000 

102,979 

103,  .500 

102,566 

110,000 

102,479 

110,000 

102,820 

107,600 

102,026 

103.000 

94,969 

»1,969 

94,151 

100,000 

91,886 

94,084 

90,426 

94,000 

89,872 

94,000 

87,666 

9.i,000 

86,883 

90,000 

86,060 

92,000 

80,866 

81,320 

80,  Wl 

90,000 

79,860 

81,019 

78.961 

vj,ilOO 

76,608 

7^    iOO 

76,985 

Mi,llOO 

73,807 

75,000 

70,996 

77,000 

•8,618 

70,000 

66,960 

7.,  1(00 

62,669 

...\!l00 

62,442 

)■..■..  1)00 

62,189 

70,(100 

62,069 

(i'i.OOO 

61,643 

(■a.tm 

60,661 

75,067 

69,364 

61,000 

69,007 

on,  MO 

66,987 

67,687 

66,388 

58,000 

66,100 

60,000 

66,807 

66,000 

64,244 

62,000 

63,581 

68,000 

68,821 

66,600 

62,969 

66,000 

62,738 

56,000 

62,130 

66,000 

61,721 

62,000 

61,418 

64,600 

60,167 

65,O0C 

60,145 

52,000 

Area  (acres). 


Land. 


Water. 


6,824.00 
8,109.12 
6,600.00 
2,690.82 
11,680.00 


1,004.00 
964.48 
150.00 

5,715.00 
47,760.00 

"i."  247.' 66' 

225.86 

218.49 

5,900.80 

8,898.80 

2,870.00 

8M.00 
820.00 

8X2.00 
(•) 
19.20 
400.00 

"i,'827."26' 
809.00 


100.00 
49.60 

........ 

746.00 
282.90 
166.47 
C) 


860.00 

400.00 

107.00 

2,060.00 

.    110.00 

'i,'629.'66' 

565.00 

■■■676.'66 

300.00 
392.00 

"wi.'so 

697.60 
100.60 
943.00 
(") 


60.00 

"'e.'oo' 

66.00 
644.00 


160.00 

1,882.31 


Total. 


7.2B1.» 

4,n7.00 
12,378.00 
35,264.00 
24,661.30 
2,700.80 
6,767.00 
(«) 

3,840.00 

21,700.00 

6,400.00 

5,308.00 

3,276.80 

4,330.00 

32.806.00 

23,040.00 

40,960.00 

4,426.89 

6,82100 

8,100.12 

6,740.00 

4,471.68 

U,  68a  00 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Mot  inclnding  8,016  acres  of  park  onlstde  city  limits. 
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Mar^ 

Kliuil 
Dum- 
ber. 


ao 
91 
92 
9S 
M 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
lOU 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
lOH 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 
IH 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
1» 
Ul 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 


lao 

131 
132 
13S 
134 
135 
136 
137 


Cltle*. 


79     Yonker8,N.Y 

HO    Norfolk,  Va 

81  Waterbury,  Conn  . . . 

82  Holyoke,  M«»a 

83  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

84  Youn^tuwn,  Oblo.. 

86  Houston,  Tex 

X6     Covington,  Ky 

87  Akron,  Ohio 

88  DaUaa,Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

lAncaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mai«> 

Binfihamton,  N.  Y. . . 

Auguata,Oa 

Pawturket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile.  Ala 

Binningham,  Ala  ... 
Utile  Koek,  Ark.... 

Sprlngfleirt,  Ohio 

Oalreston  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mhhi 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

DubQque,  Iowa 

Quincy.  Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind  .... 

Salem,  Maw 

Johmitown,  Pa 

Klmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeevport,  Pa 

SpringHeld,  III 

Chekea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,l'a 

Maiden,  Mam 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  MasR 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J , 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 
Fitchburg,  HasB 

128  I  Superior.Wig 

129  Rockford,  III 

Taunton,  Maw 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  .. 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Eaat St.  Louis,  m... 
Joliet,IU 


Incoi 

ral 


»rpo- 
,ted. 


Population 
at  Twelfth 

Census, 
Junel,1900, 


1896 
1845 
1863 
1873 
1894 
1868 
1899 
1834 
1836 
1899 
1890 
1818 
1901 
1881 
1867 
1798 
1886 
1867 
1836 
1897 
1871 
1876 
1850 
1901 
1890 
1870 
1891 
1899 
1867 
1896 
1901 
1836 
1889 
1861 
1889 
1851 
1891 
1810 
1867 
1901 
1900 
1882 
IK>8 
1873 
1886 
1872 
1891 
1798 
1872 
1889 
1852 
1864 
1854 
1888 
1838 
1848 
1869 
1863 
1852 


47,981 
46,624 
46,869 
45,712 
45,116 
44,886 
44,633 
42,938 
42,728 
42,638 
42,346 
41,469 
40,169 
40,063 
39,647 
89,441 
39,231 
38,973 
38,878 
38,469 
38,415 
88,307 
38,263 
37,789 
37,714 
37,176 
36.848 
36,673 
36,297 
36,252 
36,999 
8.5,966 
35,936 
85,672 
86,416 
35,254 
34,227 
34,159 
34,072 
83,988 
33,708 
83,664 
83,608 
33,587 
33,111 
32,722 
82,637 
31,682 
31,531 
31,091 
31,061 
31,036 
30,667 
30,470 
30,346 
30,346 
30,154 
29,666 
29,868 


Es&nated 
population, 
Jan,  1, 1902. 


.il,000 
65,000 
48, 1,19 
47, 612 
.51,000 
50,000 
60,000 
43,  ,500 
4.5,000 
60,000 
4.5,000 
41,4,59 
42,  ,500 
42,600 
41,000 
41.000 
-10,i',30 

•10,000 
■10,(100 

SX.sOO 
41.(I0U 
41,. 500 
4U.O0O 

•.w.ooo 

40,1100 
37,175 
10,000 
40.000 
37,. 500 
{IS.OOO 
42.  TOO 
311, -'50 
411,1100 
3(;,.,00 

3<;.ii00 

3C,.:«1 
37,:«) 
Dd.lOO 

as,  jm 

it'.iiOO 
m.uoo 

34,664 
34,, 500 
36,336 
3.5,600 
85,000 
84,500 
37,500 
82,000 
32,000 
82,000 
81,036 
33,000 
32,000 
31,600 
85,000 
82,000 
85,000 
82,000 


Area  (acres). 


Land. 


■2,  0R6. 
3,r,15. 
9,  »I8, 
3,100, 
G,  144. 
6,fl(J0. 
1,495. 
7,  456. 
5, 120. 

2,600. 
fi.  144. 
13, 7(A. 
0,210. 
2,  ;iti4. 
6,  721. 

1,  I'll  a. 

2,  ti98. 
3,125. 
4,0.53. 
7,328. 
6,760. 
7,494. 

19,439, 
20,431. 

8,440 

7,040. 

8,653. 

4,850. 

4,600. 

2,475. 

4,546. 

1,999. 

5,062. 

2,246. 

8,840. 

1,441. 

8,000. 

2,210. 

3,047. 

4,2.50. 

9,986. 
30,580. 

2,530. 

2,690. 

2,880. 
17, 528. 

5,084. 
32,000. 
4,360. 
1,350. 
1,792. 

(<•) 
2.472. 
3,840 
2,472. 


Water. 


I 


1.99 


616.82 
200.00 


260.00 


(") 


60.00 
190.00 
196.00 


47.00 
2,000.00 


326.00 


640.00 
160.00 

48.86 
(») 


640.00 

"i84.'66' 

217.36 
201.00 
82.00 


82.00 


40.00 
26.00 


1,634.00 
140.00 

1,240.00 
10.00 
120.00 
200.00 
(<■) 
100.00 


224.00 
'48.'66' 


Total. 


13,400.00 
2,396.67 
3,615.33 
10,464.00 
8,300.00 
6,144.00 
6,760.00 
1,495.00 
7,456.00 
6,120.00 
7,891.20 
2,560.00 
6,144.00 
18,824.00 
6,400.00 
2,560.00 
5,721.60 
1, 662. 31 
2,745.00 
6,125.00 
4,058.30 
7,653.00 
5,760.00 
8,134.00 
19,699.00 
20,480.00 
12,960.00 
8,440.76 
7,680.00 
8, 653. 80 
4,984.60 
f») 

2,693.33 
4,747.00 
2,081.27 
5,062.00 
2,277.00 
8,840.00 
1,441.00 
8,000.00 
2,250.00 
8,072.00 
4,260.00 
11,520.00 
80,720.00 
8,770.00 
2,600.00 
3,000.00 
17,728.00 
23,835.56 
6,184.00 
82,000.00 
4,860.00 
1,360.00 
1,792.00 
5,760.00 
2,696.00 
8,840.00 
2,520.00 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  11.— DATES  OF  ENDING  OP  YEARS  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION. 


Mar- 

Kinal 
num- 
ber. 


Dates  of  ending  of  yean  covered  by  Inveatjgation. 


Ncw.Vork.N.Y.. 
Chicago,  ni 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
St.Loul8,Mo 


Boston,  Haw  . 


Baltlmorc,Hd... 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 


San  Franciaco,  Cal. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 


Pittuburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 

Louisville,  Ky 


I 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

20  I  Providence, R. I.... 


21  Indiauapoliii,Ind  .. 

22  ,  KanaasCity.Mo.... 

23  St.  Paul,  Minn 

21  I  liocheatcr,  N.  Y 

•£^     Denver,  Colo 

26     Toledo.Ohlo 


27 
28 
29 
80 

31 

82 


Allegheny,  Pa . . . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Worcester,  Mass  . 
Syracuse,  N.Y... 


New  Haven, Conn.. 
Paterson,N.J  


83     Fail  River,  Mass. 
34     St.  Joseph,  Mo.... 


3.')  I  Omaha,  Nebr 

36  '  Los  Angeles,  Cal  . 


87 


Memphis,  Tenn  . 
Scrantou,  Pa 


Lowell,  Moss . 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


I 


41  .  Cumbridge,  Mass. 


Schools,  July  31, 1901;  libraries,  June  30, 1901,  to  Apr.  30, 1902;  all  other 

departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
School8,June  30,1901;  library,  June  1,1901;  all  other  departments, Dec 

31,1901. 
Dec.  31, 1901. 
Health  department,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools  and  school-fimd  items.  Jime 

30,1901;  library,  Apr.  30, 1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  7, 1902. 
Police  department,  Nov.  30, 1901;  liquor  licenses,  Apr.  30, 1902;  health 

department,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  June  SO,  1901;  all  other  departments, 

Jan.  31, 1902. 
Dec.  31, 1901. 
Divorces,  July  1,1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all 

other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  libniries,  and  public 

works,  Dec.  31,  I901;(<>)  all  other  departments,  June  80, 190L 
June  SO,  1901. 
Divorces  and  library  and  library-fund  items,  June  30, 1901:  schools  and 

school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Fire  and  health  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  Aug.  31,  1901;  all 

other  departments,  Jan.  31 ,  1902. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  building  permits,  Aug.Sl,  1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1901. 
Fire  alarms,  fires,  property  loss,  street  railways,  and  libraries,  Dec.  31, 

1901;  all  other  departments,  June  30,  1901. 
Police  dopartmcnt.  Mar.  31, 1902;  schools  and  library,  Aug.Sl,  1901:  all 

other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
June  30, 1901. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments, 

Nov.  30, 1901. 
Parks,  Nov.  30,  1901;  schools,  June  30, 1901;  school-fund  items,  public 

works,  and  sinking  fund,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Aug. 

31,1901. 
Schools,  June  30,1901:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police,  lire,  and  health  departments,  charities,  and  building  permits. 

Dec.  31,  1901;  divorces,  Sept.  21, 1901;  schools,  June  30,1901;  all  other 

departments,  Sept.  30,  19(H. 
Divorces, schools,  and  library, and  school  and  library  fund  items,  June 

30,1901;  all  other  departments,  Deo.  81, 1901. 
Health  department,  Dec.31,1901;  schools,  and  library  and  school  fund 

itcms.June  30,1901;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  21, 1902. 
Schools.Jiine  30,1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  SO,  1901;  all  other  departments, 

Dec.  31, 1901. 
Divorces,  July  1,1901;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec 

31,1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  1, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Feb. 

28,1902. 
Marriages  and  births.  Mar.  31, 1901;  divorces,  Jime  30,1901;  schools  and 

school-fund  items, Aug. 31,1901;  all  otherdepartments,  Dec.31,1901. 
Liquorlicensee,  May  1,1902;  divorces  and  health  department,  Dec.  31, 

1901;  all  other  departments,  Nov.  30, 1901. 
Schools,  July  31,1901;  library,  June  30,1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec 

81,190L 
School8,JiineS0,1901;  all  otherdepartments,  Dec.Sl,1901. 
Health  department  and  schools  and  clutrities,  Feb.  2K,  1902:  Ilbrarv  and 

library-fund  items,  Feb.  1, 1902:  all  other  departments.  Mar. »,  1902. 
Dec.31,1901. 
Police  and  health  departments  and  cbaritie8,Apr.l5, 1902:  fire  alarms, 

fires,  and  property  loss,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items, 

June  80,  1901;  library,  Apr.  30,  1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  21. 

1901. 
Schools,  June  30,1901;  all  other  departments,  I>ec.Sl,1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  80, 1901;  marriages  and  divorces, 

Dec.  81, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Nov  80, 1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  library,  Nov.  30,  1901:  all 

other  departments.  Dec.  31. 1901. 
Police  department,  Feb.  1, 1902;  health  department  and  library.  Dec. 

31, 1901;  schools  and  scbool-fund  items,  June  SO,  1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Apr.  7, 1902. 
Police  department  and  liquor  licenses,  June  1, 1902:  all  otherdepart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police,  fire,  and  health  departments  and  public  works,  Oct.  31,  ItOl: 

liquor  licenses.  May  1, 1902;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1901. 
Health  department  and  schools,  Dec.  31,  IWl;  all  other  departments, 

Nov.  30, 1901. 

a  Not  including  1  library,  June  80, 1901. 
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Tabi-b  II.— dates  of  EKDING  OF  YEARS  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION— ConUnned. 


ClUes. 


Dates  of  endlDg  of  yean  covered  by  Investigation. 


Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


Richmond,  Va  . . 

Nashville.  Tcnu. 
Seattle,  Wasih  ... 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 


Camden,  N.  J  . 
Trenton,  N.  J.. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass . 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . 
Springfield,  Mass... 


Somerrille,  Mass . 
Troy,  N.  Y 


Hoboken,  N.  J  . 


ETansville,  Ind  . 


Manchester,  N.  U  . . 
Utica,  N.  Y 


Peoria,  111 . 


Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah  . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 


Duluth.  Minn  . 
Erie,  Pa 


Elizabeth,  N.J. . 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


KansasClty,  Kans. 
Horrlsburg,  Pa.... 


Schools,  Juno  30, 1901;  school-fund  Items,  Jan.  10, 1902;  all  other  depart* 
ments,  Dec.  81,  1901. 

Schools,  June  10, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Marriages,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools  and  library,  Aug.  31. 1901;  school  and 
library  fund  Items,  Sept.  26, 1901;  financial  statements,  Apr.  19, 1902; 
all  other  depiirtments,  Apr.  30, 1902. 

Divorces,  June  80. 1901;  health  department  and  public  works,  Dec.  31, 
1901;  schools  and  library.  Aug.  31,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Feb. 
28,1902. 

Schools.  July  31,  1901;  financial  statements,  Jan.  31,  1902;  all  other 
departments.  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  SO,  1901;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  81. 1901. 

Liquor  licenses.  May  5, 1902;  divorces,  Jnne  80,  1901;  health  depart- 
ment, Feb.  28, 1902;  parks,  May  1,  1901;  schools,  June  5  to  26, 1901;  (a) 
waterworks.  Mar.  1, 1902;  all  other  department!!.  Mar.  81, 1902.    . 

Police,  fire,  aud  health  departments,  and  building  permits,  Dec.  81, 
1901;  schools,  Feb.  23,  1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  7,  1902. 

Fire  department.  May  IS,  1902;  health  department,  parks  and  water- 
works, Dec.  31. 1901;  streets,  sewers,  and  street  railways,  Jan.  31. 1902; 
library,  Feb.  28. 1902;  building  permits,  Apr.  SO,  1902;  all  other  depart- 
ments, June  30,  1901. 

Fire  and  health  departments  and  library,  Dec.  81, 1901;  schools,  June 
80, 1901;  all  other  departments.  Jan.  31.  1902. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  Aug.  31. 1902;  school-fund 
items,  June  30, 1901:  waterworks,  Jan.  31, 1902;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28,  1902. 

Uauor  licenses,  June  30, 1902;  divorces.  July  1. 1902;  health  department, 
Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  July  14,  1902;  library,  June  1,  1902;  all  other 
departments.  Mar.  31. 1902. 

Financial  statements,  Dec.  19, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

June  30, 1901. 

Liquor  licenses,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools,  June  80, 1901;  all  other  depart- 
menUs,  Due.  31. 1901. 

Police  and  lire  departments  and  public  works.  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools, 
Jnne  30. 1901:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  1, 1901. 

Health  department  and  library,  Dec.  31. 1901;  schools,  Jnne  2, 1901;  all 
other  departments.  Mar.  31,  1902. 

Health  dei>artment,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  Jxme  28, 1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  10, 1901. 

Dec.  31, 1901. 

Liquor  licenses,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools  in  Lansingburg  district,  July  81, 
1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  library,  and  publlo 
works,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments, 
May  5, 1902. 

Police,  lire,  and  health  flepartments.  Mar.  31, 1902:  marriages,  divorces, 
street  railways,  and  library,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  July  31, 1901;  all 
other  departments,  Aug.  31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  24, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Police  and  flre  departments,  and  police  and  fire  department  fund  items. 
Mar.  31, 1902;  health  department,  liquor  licenses,  parks,  and  streets, 
Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  July  81, 1901;  library,  June,  30, 1901;  charities, 
and  charitv-fund  items.  Mar.  1, 1902;  ail  other  departments,  Oct.  1, 
1901. 

Parks  and  library  and  park  and  library  fund  items.  May  81.  1901; 
schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  ail  other  departments, 
Dec.  31  1901 

Schools,  June  30. 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items.  Jnne  30,  1901;  library,  May  31,  1901; 
all  other  departments.  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools  and  school-fnnd  items,  Aug.  31.  1901;  all  other  departments, 
May  81,  1901. 

Schools,  July  31,1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Police  and  flre  departments,  and  streets  and  parks.  Mar.  31, 1901;  mar- 
riages, divorces,  street  railways,  health  department,  public  works, 
and  water-fund  Items,  Dec.  31. 1901;  schools,  June  26, 1901;  schooiand 
library  fund  items,  June  3, 1901;  financial  statements.  Apr.  1, 1901. 

Health  department  and  building  permiLi,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  de- 
partments. June  30,  1901. 

Fire  and  health  departments,  marriages,  divorces,  and  building 
permits,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  8, 1901; 
all  other  departments.  Apr.  7, 1902. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments. 
Mar.  31. 1902. 

Schools.  June  1, 1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  7. 1902, 


a  Not  Including  high  schools.  Mar.  31, 1902. 
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TABUtn.— DATES  OF  ENDING  OF  YEARS  COVEEKD  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION— ConUnuei 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

atlcs. 

78 

Portland,  Me 

19 

Yonkere.  N.  Y 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

81 
82 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  MniB 

83 

Fort  Wayni,  Ind 

84 

Youngstown,  Ohio... 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

86- 

Covington,  Ky 

87 

88 

Diilltw,  Tex 

89 
90 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

92 
93 

Brockton,  Mawi 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y  ... 

94 

AuguMtA,  Oa 

95 

Pawtuvket,  R.  I 

96 

97 

Wheeliug,  W.  Vn 

98 

Mobile,  Ala 

99 

Birmingham,  Alu 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark  :.... 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio 

102 

Galveston,  Tex 

108 

Tacoma,  Wash 

KM 

Haverhill,  Mass 

106 

Spokane,  Wash 

106 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

108 

Quincy,  111 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

112 

Elmlra,N.Y 

113 

Allentown,Pa 

114 

Davenport,  lowii 

115 

McKeosport,  Pa 

116 

Springfleld,  111 

Dates  o(  ending  of  years  covered  by  iuTeatigatlon. 


Health  department,  Nov.  31, 1902;  marriages,  births,  and  divorces,  Jan. 
1,  1902;  schools,  June  30,  1901:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31,  1901. 

Health  department  and  charities,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools,  Aug.  31. 1901; 
library,  June  30, 1901;  waterworks,  Nov.  30,  1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments; Feb.  28, 1902. 

Schools,  July  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  June  30, 1901. 

Dec.  31,  1901. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901 ;  public  works  and  water-fund  Items,  Dec.  31, 1901; 
all  other  departments,  Nov.  SO,  1901. 

Marriages  and  divorces,  June  30. 1901;  schools  and  school  and  library 
fund  Items,  July  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Police,  Are,  and  health  departments,  street  railways,  and  charities, 
Dec.  31,  1901;  divorces,  July  1, 1901;  parks  and  streets,  Feb.  28, 1902; 
schools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  waterworks.  Mar.  31,  1902;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Mar.  17, 1902. 

Police  department,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools  and  school-fund  Items,  Aug. 
31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Marriages  and  divorces,  Sept.  15, 1901;  schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other 
departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Fire  department  and  marriages,  Dec.  31, 1901:  health  department.  Mar. 
31,  1902;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  20, 1902. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  30. 1902. 

Marriages  and  births,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  June  30, 1901. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  June  1, 1902;  all  other  de- 
partnienU,  Feb.  28, 1902. 

Births,  June  30.  1902;  schools,  Jurie  30. 1901;  library.  May  81, 1902;  ceme- 
teries, Apr.  30,  1902;  all  other  (Icpdrtmcnts,  Mar.  31. 1902. 

Schools,  Sept.,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Nov.  30, 1901. 

Police  and  health  departments,  charities,  public  works,  and  building 
permits,  Dec.  31,  1901;  Are  department,  Jan.  31,  1902;  schools,  July  31, 
1901;  all  other  departments,  June  30, 1901. 

Fire  department  and  flnanciai  statements,  Dec.81, 1901:  schools,  Jane 
lo,  1901;  charities  and  public  works,  Nov.  SO,  1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  1.  1901. 

Divorces,  Sept.  21, 1901;  health  department,  Dec. 31, 1901;  schools,Jane 
30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Sept.  30, 1901. 

Health  department.  Dee.  31, 1901;  schools,  June  4, 1901;  all  other  dc- 
partmenis,  Apr.  7, 1902. 

Schools  and  school  and  library  fund  items,  July  SI,  1901;  library,  Apr.  5, 
1902;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  SI,  1901. 

Schools,  Aug.  31,  1901;  health  department  and  charities,  Dec.  SI,  1901; 
all  other  departments.  Mar.  15,  1902. 

Police  department.  May  1,  1902;  schools  and  libraries,  June  30, 1901; 
all  other  departments.  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Park-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  JuneSD, 
1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec. 31, 1901. 

Fire  department,  Apr.  15,  1902;  divorces,  June  30,  1901:  health  depart- 
ment, Dec.  31,  19D1;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31,  1901; 
library,  Apr.  30,  1901;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  3, 1902. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  flnanciai  statements,  Feb. 
28,  1902;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  SI,  1901. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments. 
Dee.  81, 1901. 

Schools,  June  80,  1901;  waterworks,  Nov.  30,  1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1901. 

Police  department  and  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  90, 1901: 
all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Police  department,  Feb.  28, 1902:  schools  and  library,  July  SI,  1901:  all 
other  departments,  Dec. 31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  30,1901;  school-fund  items,  Jan.  31, 1902;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Feb.  28, 1902. 

Schools,  June  9, 1902;  library,  May  31,1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr. 
30,1902. 

Marriages  and  divorces,  June  30,1901;  schools  and  library  and  school 
and  library  fund  items,  July  31,1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 
1901. 

Schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Nov.  SO,  1901. 

Police  lire,  and  health  departments,  Dec.  81,1901:  schools  and  school- 
fund  Items,  June  4, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1  1902. 

Liquor  licenses.  Apr.  30,  1902;  health  department,  Dec.  SI,  1901; 
schools,  July  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  3, 1902. 

Liquor  Ileen!>es.  health  department,  and  building  permits,  Dec.  31, 
1901:  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  SO.  1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Apr.  7. 1902. 

Parks  and  streets,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  June  SO,  1901:  school-fund 
item.s,  Feb.  10,  1902;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28,1902. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  June  4, 1901;  all  other  de- 
partments. Apr.  7.1902. 

Schools  and  school-fund  Items.  Aug.  31, 1901;  bonds  and  dnklng  fund. 
Sept.  30, 1901,  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 1902. 
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TABUt  II.— DATES  OP  ENDING  OF  YEARS  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION— Oonnluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ml 

118' 
119  ' 

UO 

121  I 

122  ! 

123 ; 

124 

125 
136 

127 

128 

129 
130 
131 

IS2 

I3» 
134 


136  \ 

136 

187 


Chel«ea,Man 

Chester.Pa 

York, Pa 

Maiden, Man 

Topeka.Kang 

Newton,  Man 

Sioux  City, Iowa... 

Bayonne.N.J 

Knozvllle,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

FitchborK.Maas... 

Superior.  Win 

Rockford.IU 

Tannton,  Man 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala. . 
Aubum.N.y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

EaiitSt.Loula,n).. 

Jollet,III 


Dates  of  ending  of  yeani  covered  by  Investigation. 


Schools,  June  SD,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31,  1901. 

Schools,  June  4, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1, 1902. 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901;  liquor  licenses,  Jan. 
21,  1902;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  1,  1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, Apr.  8,  1902. 

Dec.  81,  1901. 

Schools  ana  school-fund  Items.  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments. 
Mar.  31, 1902. 

Schools,  June  80, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  8,  1901;  library,  Dec.  31,  1901;  all  other  departments. 
Mar.  31, 1902. 

Police  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  and  public  works,  Dec. 
81,  1901;  schools,  June  30,  1901:  library,  July  31,  1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, Apr.  30, 1902. 

Schools,  June  SO,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Jan.  22, 1902. 

Liquor  licenses,  May  1,  1902;  schools,  June  20, 1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Deo.  31,  1901. 

Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other 
departments,  Nov.  30. 1901. 

Police  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  and  charities,  Dec.  31, 
1901;  schools  and  library,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Sept. 
SO,  1901. 

Schools,  June  30,  1901;  library,  June  1,  1901;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  31, 1901. 

Health  department  and  schools,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments, 
Nov.  80,  1901. 

Fire  department  and  waterwork!'.  Mar.  1, 1902:  marriages  and  street 
railways,  Dec.  SI,  1901;  divorces.  July  10,  1901;  health  department, 
Feb.  28, 1902;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1901:  charities,  Feb.  28, 1902;  all  other 
departmeiits,Mar.  17, 1902. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  library.  Mar.  30, 1902;  all 
other  deportments,  Apr.  30, 1902.  • 

Sept.  30, 1901. 

Police  department,  Nov.  30, 1901;  schools  and  school-fund  Items,  July 
81, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31,  1901. 

Schools  and  charities,  June  30,  1901:  building  permits  and  financial 
statements,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Sept.  30, 1901. 

Fire  department,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools  and  schixil-fund  items,  July  12, 
1901;  library.  May  31, 1902;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 1902. 

Apr.  30, 1902. 
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TiBi,K  III.— POLICE,  RETAIL  LIQrOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAl'SES. 

[In  thin  table  dninkcnnc.<«i  inrliiileii  "common  drank,"  "drank  and  dlmiderly,"  and  all  rase* 
whore  drankcnncRR  In  any  form  waK  tlu>  primary  caune  of  arrcHt;  disturbing  the  peace  Inrludea  all 
cases  of  dimrderly  conduct  not  attributal>le  to  drankenneas;  axsanlt  and  battiTy  inchiilcs  all  canes 
of  awtault;  vagrancy  includes  arrej<t«  of  beggars,  tramps,  loaferH,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
apparent  means  of  support:  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering, 
and  larceny  includes  p(x.'ket  picking,  n>bbery,  and  nil  cases  of  theft.] 


Licensed 

Arreaiafor— 

Mar- 
gin- 
al 

retail  liquor 
saloons. 

Cities. 

Po- 
lice- 

Dis- 

A.O- 

1 

All 

Total 

Drmik- 

turb- 

sault 

ii„.„     Va- 

House 

Lar- 
ceny. 

other!    »•• 

nura 
her. 

men. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ami. 
of  li- 

en- 
ness. 

ing 
the 

and 
bat- 

llom- 
iclde. 

grnn- 
cy. 

break- 
ing. 

of- 
fen- 

reKla. 

cense. 

■ 
71,573 

peace 

28,  ,515 

tery. 

ses. 
3,419 

1 

Kew  York,  X.  V.. 

Chicajjo.  lii 

Phllaaelplim,  Pii . 

7,233 

10,821 

10,338 

629 

6,976 

1 
l,896ll0,40S 

133,719 

2 

('2,974 

0,740 

iia,  482 

(•') 

6,020 

37 

819 

1.8316.776 

21,814 

m.w> 

3 

2,822 

1,737 

1,100 

30,428 

7,818 

3,  .540 

60 

l),.372 

2134,  93:< 

8,8-25 

6\,]Ki 

4 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

1,2(H 

2,2.M 

.■wo 

4,068 

6,395 

609 

61 

1,805 

•228,1,  763 

8,747 

-2:t,GtXi 

6 

Boston.  Mass 

1,24.1 

980 

(') 

19,511 

915 

2.  .503 

32 

311 

617>2,921 

7.690 

34.  .'Ml 

6 

Baltimore.  Md  ... 

917 

2,095 

•250 

10,225 

5,220 

3,910 

21 

351 

12912.708 

8,859 

31.  ta 

7 

CIcvclnncl,Obi.>.. 

/3C1 

1,820 

3.T0 

10,192 

796 

1,076 

31 

221 

•2311.IU2 

.5.060 

19. -219 

8 

BuHalo,  N.  Y 

»732 

2, 570 

500 

11,289 

4.113 

1.100 

19:  2,824 

•238;^2,00l! 

3,468 

•2.i.U)7 

9 

.SanFmnci.Kco.Cal. 

586 

3,m2 

Kt 

14,  742 

1,907 

1,300 

55 

2,127 

216'     9.57 

6,0-28 

27,  :u',2 

10 

Cincinnnli,  (Miio  . 

mi 

1,676 

3.50 

1.928 

1,.531 

560 

39 

2,795 

73:    705 

5.292 

12,913 

11 

I'lttiburg,  Pa 

497 

5?2 

1,100 

15,  WO 

1.319 

1»4 

25 

1,370 

28!     •2-29 

4,862 

•23,067 

12 

Nov  Orleans.  La  . 

271 

1,496 

(*) 

.5,1.571  4,692 

676 

47 

2,154 

35     577 

3.883 

17,2^1 

13 

Detroit.  Mich 

492 

1,252 

.VKJ 

2,(M3    1,892 

622 

5 

269 

61 '     799 

2,114 

7,79.5 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

314 

1,869 

200 

1,901    1,207 

48] 

5 

383 

61 

408 

8-24 

.^•2G0 

15 

\Va.shington.  D.  C. 

607 

492 

400 

4,072 

5,647 

3,388 

12 

2,196 

179 

2,48.5 

(8,088 

'26.062 

IG 

Newark.  N.  J 

3«0 

1,283'      250 

1,630 

1,648 

54» 

27 

240 

238 

.5.13 

1.485 

6,399 

17 

Jersey  Citv,  N.  J.. 

357 

l,02ll       2.W 

3,197 

625 

1,224 

IS 

•286 

217 

.-.54 

1,1'28 

7.S4:i 

in 

U>uisvllle  Ky.... 

339 

887:       155 

1,360 

2,755 

168 

44 

232 

274 

0.S1 

1.882 

7,396 

19 

Minneapolis, Minn 

212 

351    1,000 

2,090 

496 

241 

2 

579 

70 

423 

1.391 

5,292 

20 

I'rovidence,  K.  I  . 

310 

461       400 

6,  .561 

;ioo 

270 

4       122 

.72 

.596 

2,100 

9,0-r. 

21 

Im1ianaiM>]is,  Ind. 
Kansas  Cily,  Mo.. 

106 

626       880 

1,085 

86 

1,101 

13 

901 

125 

901 

•2,761 

7,033 

22 

222 

475       250 

1,333 

5,066 

290 

20 

4,649 

162 

933 

3,877 

16,230 

23 

St.  Paul,  Minn  ... 

177 

314    1,000 

1.614 

536 

199 

1 

386 

ib 

8-27 

(£23 

3.881 

24 

Rochester.  N.  Y .. 

193 

506;       600 

(■') 

(J) 

(•*) 

(J) 

U) 

<^l38 

(J) 

(•>■) 

(» 

25 

Denver,  Colo 

85 

361 1       600 

1,621 

880 

151 

18 

1,640 

5'28 

■2,702 

7,678 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

130 

659       S.'iO 

»i3        360 

1.59 

5 

111 

81 

286 

■2,143 

8,487 

27 

Allegheny,  Pa 

123 

190   1,100 

965|  1,596 

87 

5 

94 

14 

,53 

608 

3,372 

•2H 

Ck)lurabu8,  Ohio.. 

*136 

633       .S!iO 

6,55;       719 

237 

6 

372 

21 

241 

1,718 

3,968 

29 

Worcester.  Ma.ss.. 

136 

90;    (I) 

394;     mo 

3,524       115 

817 

6 

62 

58 

272 

IM7 

6,001 

30 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  ... 
New  Haven. Conn. 

IM 

l,82l'       362 

147 

ll         43 

51 

517 

1.'234 

S,67« 

31 

1B2 

4ai|  m460 

2,  .5441      773 

6 

5 

198 

68 

442 

1,193 

6.-2S9 

3.' 

Paterwm,  N.  J 

98 

481'       260 

(J)        (J) 

U) 

U) 

(J) 

(J) 

U) 

(J) 

a. 

3:! 

Fall  River,  Mass.. 

120 

98;     (n) 

2,250       4-29 

398 

64 

96 

269 

857 

34 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.... 

63 

155    1,000 

701  i      612 

106 

3 

248 

43 

280 

9711 

2.9U 

all 

Omaha,  Nebr 

93 

220,  1,000 

2,659 

469 

376 

3 

1,188 

69 

863 

2,698 

7,6U 

36 

LOH  Angeles.  Cal.. 

93 

200,       600 

3,006 

,555 

223 

6 

526 

61 

261 

1,261 

5.898 

37 

Memphis,  Tenn  .. 

94 

646 

(•>) 

770 

sa 

610 

26      M3] 

113 

476 

1,774 

4.;m 

&S 

Scranton,  Pa 

;'.V> 

196 

1,100 

Pi,  4-23 

i'191 

p37 

J'2 

;>113 

J' 18 

*'62 

M-27 

j>2.-2;s 

39 

Lowell.  Mass 

121 

91 

(1) 

4,079 

91 

227 

1 

•27 

62 

247 

666 

6,400 

40 

Albany,  N.  Y 

ITtH. 

4131      .^00 

1,005 

571 

257 

3 

360 

61 

246 

451 

2,SM 

41 

Cambridge.  Mass . 
Pi'rtlnnd,  Orcg  ... 

110 

.Ml 

1  ,.. 

1,820 
1,419 

406 

137 

176 
239 

1 
4 

8 
367 

101 

•2Sl 

268 
274 

687 

S.2C7 

42 

269 

400 

1,340|    8,'80S 

a  From  JlOO  to  J800. 

(■Not  Including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 
'Including  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
••Included  In  arresta  for  drunkcnnesa. 

e  Innkeepers,  $2,000;  common  Tictualers,  Sl.IOO;  common  vl<-tualers,  se<-ond  and  third  cla.<<»!«,  1500. 
/Not  including  '24  park  policemen. 
g  Not  including  75  employed  for  6  months. 

h  From  $100  to  SI. 000,  according  to  amount  of  sales  of  pre<>e<Iing  year. 
<  Including  137  arrests  for  insanitT. 
J  Not  reported. 

» Including  8  detailed  as  sanitary  inspectors. 

'Innkeepers,  $1,600;  first-class  saloons,  $2,000;  s(>cond-class  saloons,  $500. 
m  For  sale  of  beer  only,  $200. 

a  Innkeepers,  $2,500;  flrst-class  saloons,  $1,800;  fourth-claw  .saloons,  $],S00. 
oSaloons,  $.50:  in  connection  with  other  business,  $a5. 
p  For  9  months  only, 
alnnkeepers,  $2,000;  common  victualers,  $1,800. 
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Table  HI.— POLIOE,  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES— Continued. 

[In  this  table  dnmkennom  incladeH  "common  drank,"  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  all  cases 
wnere  drunkennen  In  any  form  was  the  primary-cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  includes  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  liattery  includes  uU  oases 
of  asnnit;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  t>e(Kar8,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
at>parent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering, 
ana  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


gin- 

al 

nmn 

ber, 


m 

TO 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
7» 
80 
81 
82 


Cities. 


.\tlanta,  Gn 

Grand       Kaplds, 

Mifh 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Klehmond.  Va  ... 
jNiLshville,  Tenn.. 

Seattle.  Wiush 

Iliirtford,  Conn... 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Caradvn,  N.J 

Trenton.  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lynn.  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Ijawrence,  Mass . . 
New        Bedford, 

Mass 

Des  Moines,  iowa. 
Springfield,  Mas.s. 
Somerville,  Mass . 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansville,  Ind . . . 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Utlca,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

('httrle-stoii,  S.  C  .. 

.^vannah,  Ga 

Salt    Lake    Ciiv, 

Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Duluth,  Minn  .. 

Eric,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J  . 
Wilke.stmrre.  l^u.. 
Kan.sa,sCity.Kans. 
liarri-sburg.  Pa... 
Portland.  Me.(")  . 

Yonkers,  N.  V 

Norfolk,  Va. 
VVaterbury.  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Ma's.. 


Llcensed 

Arrests  for — 

retail 

liquor 

Po- 

saloons. 

Dis- 

As- 

All 

lice- 

Drunk- 

turb- 

sault 

Hom- 
icide. 

Va- 

Hon.se 

Lar- 
ceny. 

other 

men  _ 

Num- 
ber. 

119 

Amt. 
of  li- 

en- 
ness. 

ing 
the 

and 
bat- 

gran- 
cy. 

break- 
ing. 

of- 
fen- 

cense. 

peace 
8,W2 

tery. 
23 

0 

2,439 

ses. 

a  161 

(1*1,000 

4,163 

42 

212 

1,763 

83 

180 

510 

1,081 

211 

37 

2 

82 

12 

188 

304 

c89 

418 

350 

1,344 

475 

258 

1 

348 

46 

307 

3,439 

100 

297 

('') 

1,360 

799 

1,144 

9 

162 

120 

519 

1,024 

106 

232 

72 

2,136 

1,958 

1,433 

20 

2,406 

172 

1,'232 

1,104 

77 

268 

600 

1,020 

1,797 

153 

H 

l,i:i9 

59 

306 

<-5,315 

98 

171 

/450 

2,602 

•105 

254 

149 

20 

244 

557 

46 

170 

600 

497 

102 

39 

i 

1-22 

9 

75 

298 

87 

178 

300 

l.WC 

989 

351 

3 

136 

27 

3-23 

448 

99 

206 

600 

1,140 

488 

186 

3 

36 

199 

229 

88 

283 

350 

815 

719 

208 

10 

"iw) 

62 

187 

539 

62 

298 

/450 

1,036 

159 

454 

2 

65 

40 

243 

680 

»83 

68 

1,500 

2,901 

156 

263 

2 

17 

46 

178 

066 

61 

218 

400 

l.-SSS 

156 

119 

3 

60 

16 

119 

803 

62 

62 

2,600 

1,321 

115 

197 

25 

37 

190 

512 

*85 

58 

(') 

1,197 

139 

214 

5 

24 

22 

•  137 

326 

59 

78 

1,200 

1,669 

348 

109 

8 

339 

42 

1-26 

2,474 

69 

54 

(■'■) 

1,494 

52 

93 

1 

65 

49 

156 

411 

65 

739 

33 

127 

1 

17 

24 

83 

362 

124 

"289 

""600 

536 

572 

212 

142 

109 

417 

92 

362 

250 

861 

478 

197 

9 

32 

36 

l.W 

407 

63 

292 

75 

345 

121 

.3.82 

8 

132 

11 

300 

798 

44 

1,086 
1,045 

16 

40 

2:! 

91 

*  6741 

43 

"246 

""600 

13 

133 

i 

"'806 

17 

223 

430I 

65 

210 

600 

920 

396 

237 

2 

zm 

76 

170 

649 

103 

524 

92:i 

271 

s 

4-2« 

67 

■395 

l,:W8 

1110 

"223 

""206 

1,217 

2,088 

349 

'25 

412 

63 

669 

430 

33 

116 

1,200 

928 

61 

145 

1 

161 

33 

104 

1,101 

45 

2M 

(m) 

661 

811 

474 

3 

466 

20 

50 

812 

53 

168 

1,000 

1,014 

147 

240 

3 

110 

11 

213 

m» 

40 

137 

550 

6S4 

193 

14.1 

3 

298 

31 

106 

238 

66 

220 

250 

394 

204 

116 

129 

30 

83 

441 

46 

144 

650 

610 

407 

100 

2 

80 

10 

60 

49 

37 

960 
711 

.674 
252 

194 
105 

2 

M7 
60 

22 
6 

;W2 

58 

796 
237 

"'60 

""556 

.55 

1,165 

22 

65 

i 

29 

26 

226 

.     367 

65 

""i99 

""360 

433 

195 

245 

10 

102 

2** 

175 

62X 

75 

141 

P2.50 

2,173 

1,322 

1,348 

7 

'i90 

100 

891 

1,745 

89 

203 

/460 

618 

212 

73 

3 

30 

22 

125 

394 

47 

46 

U) 

835 

IB 

133 

1 

■H 

10 

118 

247 

Total 

ar- 
rests. 


17,286 

1,917 
6,218 
5,187 
10,460 
<-»,797 
4,231 
1,143 
3, 62:i 
2, -287 
2,730 
2.-579 
4, -230 
2,609 
2,397 

2,063 
5,115 
2, 321 
1,376 
1,988 
2,173 
2,097 
^-1,929 
2, 168 
2,085 
4,002 
6,253 

2,534 
3,197 
2,  .580 
1,993 
1,397 
l,,"** 
3, 4.57 
1,418 
1,900 
I.SIO 
7, 876 
1,477 
1,403 


a  Not  inclnding  22  gupemnmeTaries. 
(For  sale  of  beer  only,  t230. 
o  Inclnding  3  detailed  as  sanitary  inspectors. 

d  First-class  saloons,  (290;  second-class  saloons,  tl60;  third-class  saloons,  tlOO:  fonrth-<:lass  saloons,  150. 
'Including  technical  arrests  of  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution. 
/  For  talc  of  beer  only,  COO. 
0Not  Including  11  special  policemen. 
kNot  including  20  special  policemen. 
(Innkeepers,  n.eCO;  saloons,  $1,100  to »1.400. 
JInnkeepers,  Sl,800;  others,  <1,600. 
tlnclnduig  &36  technical  arrests  of  saloon  keepers. 
( Inclnding  24  ^id  by  steamship  companies. 
"125  for  malt,  (ISO  for  alcoholic  liquors. 
n  Including  7  detailed  as  sanitary  Inspectors. 
'Data  ore  for  10  months. 
ji  And  6  per  cent  additional  on  rental  value  of  buildings  oc<-upie<l;  malt  liquors  only,  tSOO. 
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Tablb  III.— police,  retail  LIQITOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSBS-Contlnucd. 

rin  this  table  drunkennexs  Includes  "common  drunk,"  "drnnk  and  dteorderly,"  and  all  caaa 
wnerc  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  prima^  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  include*  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  arunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cun 
of  assault;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  beggare,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persona  without 
apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  Includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering, 
and  larceny  Includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


Mnr- 
gin- 
al 
num 
bor. 


Cities. 


83  Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

84  Youngstown.Ohio 

85  Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky  .... 

87     Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

8<J     .Saginaw,  Mich... 

90  IjinciL^tor.  ra 

91  Lincoln,  Nebr 

92  Brockton,  Alafls... 
Bingham  ton,  N.Y. 

94  .\ugiista,  Cia 

95  Pawtucket,  K.  1  .. 

96  Altoona,  I'a 

97  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

98  Mobile,  Ala 

99  Btrmingham.Ala. 

100  Little  Kock,  Ark  . 

101  Springfleld,  Ohio. 

102  Galveston.  Tex... 

103  [  Tacoma,  Wash  ... 

104  I  Haverhill,  Mass.. 

105  Spokane,  WR.sh... 

106  I  Terre  Haute,  Iml . 

107  I  Dubuque, Iowa.. - 

108  ,  Quincy,lll 

109  South  Bend. Ind.. 

110  Salem,  Mass 

HI     Johnstown, Pa 

112  I  Elmira,  N.  Y 

113  I  AllenUiwn,  i'a 

114  I  Daveiipiirl,  Iowa  . 
11.^1  I  McKeesport,  Pa  .. 

116  SprinKtleld.lll.... 

117  Cliel.sea,  Mass 

118  Chester,  Pa 

119  York,  Pa 

120  Maiden,  Mat* 

121  Topeiia,  Kaiis 

122  Newton.  Mas.s 

123  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  - 

124  I  Bayonne,N..I 

125  ,  Knoxville.Tenii.. 


I    Licensed 
retail  liquor 
Po-  I    saloons, 
lice- 
men,  I 


40 
61 
48 
45 
46 
43 

(•21 
15 
34 
36 
67 

1/44 
18 
38 
53 

J  61 
36 

;i8 

39 
45 
29 
34 
<-87 


Arrests  for— 


102 

i-,1flO 

68 

860 

1.51 

3.50 

260 

(«) 

lft5 

600' 

37 

l,800l 

130 

.500, 

163 

260; 

140 

600 

130 

600 

136 

200 

86 

500 

157 

360 

77 

500 

180 

610 

72 

fiW 

LM 

502 

53 

500 

32 

6.50 



"  "76 

""'"JOO 

16C 

2.50 

t» 

200' 

.5-19 
244 

290 
614 
458 
840 
118 
8>5 


a  $26  for  malt,  tl60  for  alcoholic  liquors. 
6  Including  509  pool-room  cases. 
"Not  including  6  special  policemen, 
dlncludlng  aiaermen's  cases. 
'Included  in  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
/Including  arrests  tor  drunkenness. 
0Not  including  20  special  policemen. 
A  First-class  saloons,  $500;  second-class  saloons,  t!t60. 
'From  J25  tofl25. 
i  Not  including  6  supernumerories. 
*For  sale  of  beer  only,  1260. 

i  Including  1 ,516  technical  arrests  of  inmntcs  of  houses  of  prostitution  and  1,100  of  gamblen. 
m  Including  630  technical  arrests  of  persons  applying  for  lodging. 
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Table  in.-POLIOF  RETAIL  LIQUOR  8ALOON8,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES— Concluded. 

[In  this  table  drankcnneas  includes)  "common  drunk,"  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  all  casea 
wnere  drunkennetn  In  any  form  wan  the  primary  cause  of  arreot;  disturbing  tlie  peace  Includes  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases 
of  assault;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  bcKKars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterere,  and  all  persons  without 
apparent  means  of  support;  bousubieaking  includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering, 
and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num 
ber. 


Cities. 


12* 

127  ' 

128  I 
129 

lao  I 

131  I 

132  I 

133  I 
l»t 
135 

136 
187 


Schenectady,  N.  Y 
Fitcbbnrg.Maas.. 

Superior,  wis 

Kockfoid,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Aubnm.N.V 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn   

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Jollet,IlI 


Po- 
lice- 
men. 


Licensed 

retail  liquot 

saloons. 


Num- 
ber. 


a22 
S4(. 

30: 

191 
34 

30| 

44 

35; 
201 

42 


168 


Amt. 
of  li- 
cense 

$360 


140 
48 
81 

128 

171 
4ft 

IOC 


Drunk- 
en- 
ness. 


500 

1,000 

{") 

360 
900 

<") 
SSM 


841  200 
1601  600 
105  1,000 


Arrests  fo^— 


Dis- 

turb- 
Ing 
the 

peace 


625 
564 
929 
277 
939 
798 
706 
(0 
463 


1,121 

647 

1,310 


127 
66 
76 

217 
12 

126 

690 

n,176 

76 


804 

337 
226 


As- 
sault 
and 
bat- 
tery. 


108 

42 
41 
49 
64 
87 
197 
286 
37 

280 
161 
41 


Hom- 
icide. 


Va- 
gran- 
cy. 


110 

8 

330 

67 

20 

124 

318 

457 

45 

213 
Ml 
411 


House 
break- 
ing. 


Lar- 
ceny 


20 
29 
2 
4 
68 
SO 
2 

11 

23t 
33 


60 
132 
58 
59 
62 
139 
281 
67 

280 
162 


All     Total 
other  I    ar- 
of-   ,  rests. 
fen- 


234 
668 
333 
193 
168 
02,466 
696 
73 


1,488 

954 

2,188 

1,030 

1,289 

1,359 

■14,570 

2,925 

754 


873     3,584 

1,165]    2,641 

2071    2,266 


a  Not  including  8  special  policemen. 

6  Deer  saloons,  t660;  others,  $1,600  to  t2,S00. 

<■  Including  1,698  technical  arrests  of  inmates  of  bouses  of  prostitution. 

<l»401  within  and  $201  outside  of  fire  limits;  for  sale  of  beer  only,  $76. 

« Included  in  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

f  Including  arrests  for  drunkenness. 
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Table  IV.— FIREMEN,  EIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIREa 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cltleii. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

s 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20  > 

21  I 

22  ' 
23 
24  ' 
25, 

26  i 

27  I 
28 
29 
30  ! 
31 
82 
83 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
S9 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Firemen. 


Regu- 
larB. 


2,655 

1,157 

844 

616 

707 

408 

420 

17  486 

457 

334 

416 

302 

■Itt'i 

337 

2.52 

234 

190 

241 

30C 

246 

196 

194 

198 

200 

122 

135 

110 

188 

122 

138 

M20 

103 

94 

60 

119 

120 

90 

64 

78 

113 

.    57 

66 

0*108 

128 

108 

68 

Mm 

64 
26 
16 
72 
72 
36 
66 
18 


Call 
men. 


Volun- 

tecrn. 


3,960 
69 


Equipment 
Fire  engines. 


Steam. 


1 

80  , 

.1 

1 

107 

»7 

71 
97 
60 
68 

82 

■••i86-i 

;:::;::i 

62 

1 

15 
71 

'3,366' 

465 

83 
103 

81 

167 

102 

50 

48 

52 

27 

32 

33 

<52 

31 

32 

28 

28 

23 

16 

22 

15 

18 

22 

9 

11 

8 

15 

8 

8 

8 

11 

14 

7 

9 

11 


U 

8 
«10 
6 
9 
6 
8 
8 
7 

10 
10 
8 
5 
7 
7 
7 
» 


Hand. 


Chem- 
ical. 


Combi- 
nation 
chem- 
ical en- 
ginea 
and 
ho«e 
wagons. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia, I'a  .... 

St.  IiOuiii,Mo 

Boston,  Ma»< 

Baltimore,  M(l 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  FrancLsco,  Ciil . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PltUiburK.Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Newark.N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

l»rovidence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

St.Paul,Miun 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dcnvcr.Colo 

Toledo, Ohio  .... 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y ; 

New  Haven ,  Conu . . . ! 

Patcr»on,N.J I 

Fall  Rlvcr,Mai« I 

St.  Joseph,  Mo I 

Omaha,  Nebr ' 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,Pa 

Lowell,  Mass ' 

Albany.N.Y ' 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Grand  Kaplds,  Mich . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del ....' 

Camden,N.J 

Trenton.N.J I 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

a  Also  117  cisterns. 

t> Including  1,380  police  boxes. 

« Including  64  furnished  by  Are  department  to  S2  police  patrol  wagons,  2  on  each  wagon. 

d  Including  3  reserve  trucks  stationed  outside  dty  limits. 

<  Including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 

/  Not  Including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 
0  Not  including  119  substitutes  employed  2  montlis. 
*  Not  reported. 

<  Also  4  monitor  batteries. 

J  Owned  and  maintained  by  State. 

k  Also  806  cisterns. 

i  Also  80  Are  wells. 

«  Also  661  cisterns. 

M  Not  including  50  Johnson  hand  force  pumps. 

o  Also  670  cisterns. 

J>  Also  164  cisterns. 

« Including  2  combination  hook  and  ladder  trucks  and  hose  wagons. 


d 
4 



11 

17 

6 

I 

13 
8 
3 
7 
9 
1 
4 

13 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 

10 

3 

1 

'     4 

2 

1 

1     1 

1     2 

3 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1 

2 

1    2 

2 

1    2 

1    ^ 

2 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

4 

S 

Hand 
flreex- 

Un- 
guish- 

ers. 


Fire 
tmats. 
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Tablb  IV.— FIREMKN,  fire  EliUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY   U)SS  FROM  FIRES. 
Kqiiipment. 


Fire  hydiantK. 

Bow 

Feet 
oflad- 
ders. 

reelx 
and 

Feel  nf 

Not 

hose 
wag 

h.w. 

Owned 
by  I'lty. 

"^'^^'l  Total. 

ona. 

city.  1 

24,781 

170  411.700 

20.230 

1,127  !  21,357 

11,153 

115  ;iO.'.ti95 

^19,324 

"19,324 

3,7SO 

14   10.-),  (W) 

13.000 

18.5  i  13, 185 

4,170 

25  1  »",U60 

7,676 

88       7,76-1 

7.804 

48  <m.mi 

7,  WW 

315       7,9.53 

4,008 

18    71.  \m 

•2,B73 

■i.673 

2,95ft 

32 

■lii.dM 

G,  Wi 

6,462 

^1l       3(^8 

3,960 

30 

W.,  iTO 

4.853 

3.170 

56 

711.  .'00 

3,767 

3.401 

45 

W,  UOO 

A.-2,695 

1*2,695 

2,038 

26 

lOi;,  ISO 

3.058 

96  1    8, 153 

1,461 

27 

SL"i.  K'23 

'1,706  '  '1,70(1 

3,602 

19 

711.  :J60 

"■3,  ,561 

12  !'«3,573 

3,000 

23 

(.■>,  :!75 

■2,  ,545 

(*) 

(*) 

3.023 

19 

67, 1100 

■2,031 

.55 

2,086 

24,000 

10 

r.s.cioo 

2,'20^2 

40 

2,242 

1.711 

15 

».',429 

2,^236 

2, 23fi 

1,248 

17 

80.U60 

"363 

0363 

1,891 

18 

4-2,  .S76 

.1.  312 

3,312 

2.800 

12 

8»,U00 

l.Wl 

(*) 

Pi, 816 

2.020 

21 

42,000 

Pl,846 

1,030 

rl7 

SU.'JOO 

■2,^2^20 

2,2^20 

2,600 

18 

W,'.^ 

•i/Md 

2,346 

1,800 

13 

;w.  juo 

2,8.53 

;« 

2,883 

926 

14 

17,  UOO 

3,300 

3,:<oo 

1,400 

9 

»2,II00 

1,145 

111 

1,2.56 

765 

17 

3I..'i00 

1,6«1 

1,661 

1.915 

11 

■27,  ,S00 

« 1,400 

40 

«  1,440 

1,824 

17 

27,200 

1,8^29 

1^25 

1,964 

1,049 

7 

lH,aSO 

2,680 

2.680 

1,240 

8 

■23.  7M 

963 

(*) 

(*) 

783 

9 

1.5,000 

1,187 

1,187 

1,372 

12 

•2.-I.150 

991 

W 

(") 

787 

14 

12,  TOO 

Ti6 

726 

1,141 

12 

19,H08 

1,578 

1,578 

652 

10 

19,000 

54 

607 

661 

462 

8 

15,981 

"■801 

05 

"SOO 

432 

12 

8.000 

MO 

■22 

562 

1,321 

IS 

1«,  150 

1.106 

75 

1,181 

1,258 

IS 

13,.-i00 

.823 

15 

838 

965 

7 

14,250 

978 

19 

997 

1,000 

11 

'2-2,90O 

-mSSS 

™i555 

600 

9 

■20,000 

'•(■1.231 

10 

<"-l,-241 

1,119 

12 

2.5,105 

1,361 

1,361 

1,828 

3 

33, '200 

1,242 

1,242 

768 

6 

](i,000 

599 

;» 

63-1 

799 

9 

12,450 

670 

80 

700 

968 

9 

■&  000 

606 

606 

660 

8 

IS.IXX) 

900 

60 

950 

516 

7 

ii;,mo 

760 

760 

506 

7 

M  800 

779 

779 

485 

7 

12,000 

784 

158 

937 

390 

7 

1.5,060 

620 

15 

635 

700 

9 

1'2,000 

580 

47 

627 

1,465 

11 

27,850 

781 

8 

789 

700 

11 

19,460 

524 

624 

rNot  including  2  combination  hook  tinil  ladder  truckB  and  hose  wagons. 

»  Also  52  cisterns. 

'  Not  including  4H  substitutes. 

w  Including  39  private  fire-alarm  boxes. 

tf  Including  31  private  fire-alarm  boxes. 
•oAlfofil  cisterns. 

^Combination  chemical  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 

v'Sot  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  tracks. 

«  ALst)  1  itatterj'. 
oaAlso  82  cisterns. 
bbNot  including  6  aupemumerarien. 
ec  Also  23  cistenif*. 
drfNot  including  8  8Ub.MlltuteH. 

**«  Combination  chemical  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  track. 
//Not  including  I  combination  chcmit-al  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  track. 
00  Sot  including  1  combination  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 
M  Combiuatiou  book  and  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 
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Tablr  IV.-FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PKOPBRTY  LOSS  PROM  FIRER-Comanuri. 


Cltle«. 

Lawrence,  Han 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass.... 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y   

F 

Regu- 
lars. 

Ircmei 

Call 
men. 

32 
176 

"m 

83 

1. 

Volun- 
teers. 

...... 

7 
■■946' 

Equipment. 

Fire  engines. 

1 

1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

Hand. 

Chem- 
ical. 

Combi- 
nation 
chem- 
ical en- 
gines 
and 
hose 
wagons. 

Hand 
flre  ex- 
tin- 
guish 
eis. 

1 

Fire 
boats 

1 

Hoot 
ud 

■  tnicU 

i<4 
•1! 

57 
58 
59 

34 
44 
74 
73 
31 
56 
65 
63 
33 
65 
57 
46 
*«1 
38 
54 
87 
44 

6 

8 

i' 

2 

3' 

2 
1 

3 
4 

5 
3 
2 

1 

20  

16  

6  1 

26   

20   

17    

12     

14    

15' 

isl 

8' 

16  , 

22 ; 

5  ' 

60 
CI 
62 

6 
3 
9 
5 
6 
7 
5 
3 
10 
7 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
5 
1 
6 
7 

63 

Hobokcn.N.J 

Evansvllfc,lnd 

Manchester,  N.H.... 
Utica,N.  Y  

s" 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 

64 

4 

127 

■■■'as' 

66 

66 

3 
2 

67 

Peoria.lll 

9 

75 

68 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  (Ja 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  ... 

Duluth,  Minn 

Eric,  Pa 

69 

<'2 
} 

70 

71 

72 

20 

3 

14 

18 

16 

14 

16 

12 

26 

25 

12 

8 

26 

2 

12 

18 

6 

13 

8 

4 

4 

8 

24 

2 

14 

20 

18 

10 

2 

12 

4 

4 

6 

9 

9 

6 

12 

5 

12 

IS 

18 

rg 

...... 

73 

2K 

"'460' 

1 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

75 
76 

Wilksbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City-,  Kans  . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Mc.(a).... 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

26 
/45 
li 
39 
42 
50 
23 
39 
57 
37 
63 
33 
40 
53 
83 
14 
80 
86 
17 
60 
36 
28 
36 
26 
46 
81 
32 
52 
47 
26 
63 
51 
87 
28 
42 
18 
fll5 
40 
25 
35 
27 

90 

1 

4 

2 

2 

*1 

5 
••3 

1 
1 

77 

...... 

36 
94 

1,600 

"m 

78 
79 

i 

80 

6 
2 
6 
7 
1 
7 
S 
6 
4 
1 
6 
3 
5 
2 
7 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
6 
6 
4 
2 
8 
5 

1 


81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoki',  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 
Youngstowu,  Ohio .. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

82 
83 

2 

1 

84 

4 

2 

85 

1 
1 
1 
2 

86 

87 

18 

4 

88 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton.  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y .. . 

14 
34 

90 

91 

i 
3 

1 
1 

92 

43 
4 

'"m 

98 

94 

96 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

20 
24 

6 

3  , 

96 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala... 
Little  Kock,  Ark.... 
Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma.* 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

1 

6 

98 

Jl 

99 

i' 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2' 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

100 

2 
3 

101 
102 

1 

103 

KM 
105 

84 

3 
3 

106 

107 

1 

1 
1 

108 

14 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind.... 
Salem,  Mass 

110 

89 
...... 

"m 
■"■J64' 

4 

r8 
6 
6 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

EImlra.N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

112 

4 
2 
1 

113 
114 

2 

20 
6 
12 

115 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Not  Includlnt;  6  superaiunerarie*. 

r  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  book  and  ladder  truck. 

dNot  incladlng  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  tmrk. 

'Owned  by  members  of  fire  department. 

/Not  including  4  substitutes. 

0  Data  are  for  9  months. 

*  Combination  chemical  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  tmck. 

<  Including  1  combination  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  boae  wagon. 

J  Not  Including  1  combination  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  bone  wagon. 
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Table  IV.— FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES— ConUnned. 
Equipment. 


Hoac 
reeln 
and 
hoee 
wag- 
ons. 


Fcctol 
hose. 


I 


4 

7 

10 ! 

61 


8 

»! 

10 

10  ' 

10 ! 

8 

7 

i 

5 

9 
12 
14 

6 

6 

6 

8 

2 

5 

6 
/2 

6 

9 

5 

3 

5 

6 


i«,ooo 

IH.OOO 

I.i,;60 
^1,000 
'J,:i50 
11  i  i;8,J0O 
4  1  M-W 
10  I  12,  COO 
■J.i.  160 
11.100 
■-'S.  168 

y,j07 

17,:i66 
11.180 
10,  €00 
20,  rfiO 

I'.i.  ISO 

:'.. '  00 

17.  00 
11,100 
10,  .'■flO 

!«,000 
1S,-J00 

lo.uoo 

9,700 
S5.  :«0 

13,150 
7,260 

13,160 
1,000 

10.(100 

21  00 
^\'00 
6,',i60 

12,340  1 
7,.=00  I 
s,:00  ' 

1  \.  100 
>.iO0 
7.>00 

H.ooo 

H.OOO 
4,200 

9,100 
9,200 

i:<.iO0 


Fire  bydnnts. 


Owned 
by  f'ty. 


584 
780 
1,040 
964 
926 
989 
237 
5H0 


11,700 

',',100 

;  ;oo 

7,100 

IJ.726 
l'.',J60 
l,.,'00 
M60 
9.«!0 
K,608 
7,600 


Not 

owned 

by 

city 


173 


899 
858 
247 
801 


588 


<c350 
432 
780 
813 
463 
650 
726 
675 
866 
482 
442 
684 
277 


516 
486 
891 
<>341 
528 


842 


474 
476 
129 
460 
310 


•  342 


7.Vt 

(") 

7ftl 

6.5 

1,067 

525 

601 

975 

878 

497 

632 

....... 

300 

242 



895 

25 
5 

105 
214 

12 

18 

667 


40 


7 
316 


779 


(o)     I 
48 


Total. 


787 
('■) 
1.040 

i.aV) 

969 

1,018 
262 
580 

(<•) 
829 

1,067 
525 
604 
978 
878 
497 
632 
800 
242 
398 
664 
«04 

(«) 
266 
406  I 
780 
710 
606 
667 
330 

1:890 
432 
760 
543 
463 
656 
734 
676 

% 
442 
937 
284 
316 
816 
485 
391 

0346 
628 
779 
842 
809 
608 
499 
141 
466 
325 
871 

•  387 


Wa- 
ter 

tow- 
ere. 






Firo- 

Soraes. 

alarm 

boxes. 

87 

61 

48 

93 

43 

,58 

63 

137 

38 

98 

37 

108 

22 

45 

83 

67 

41 

68 

32 

98 

33 

145 

80 

104 

42 

79 

21 

85 

30 

77 

49 

110 

41 

87 

c26 

GO 

27 

71 

22 

27 

40 

38 

110 

27 

86 

SO 

41 

18 

66 

37 

112 

42 

81 

16 

83 

32 

64 

14 

54 

28 

98 

83 

110 

26 

63 

17 

48 

23 

40 

35 

78 

21 

56 

26 

177 

21 

m96 

22 

68 

26 

71 

13 

57 

24 

86 

20 

36 

26 

112 

24 

54 

83 

59 

80 

62 

30 

42 

28 

70 

21 

53 

28 

C) 

21 

78 

28 

90 

r34 

57 

20 

17 

30 

81 

19 

82 

12 

56 

Fire 
alarmu. 


193 

455  I 

236  : 

246 

290 

157 

246 

197 

166 

375 

161 

263 

154 

165 

226 

180 

109 

107 

846 

84 
168 
193 
219 
124 
195 
203 
230 
306 
180 
167 
856 
269 

48 
163 
222 
106 
169 
127 
266 
280 
224 
838 
"241 
209 
178 
229 
238 
230 
229 
233 
140 
181 
138 

72 
173 

49 
165 
183 


134 

23 

12 
6 

IS 
671 

15 

ic  Alio  19  Cisterns. 

I  Including  19  private  flre«larm  boxes. 
m  Including  27  private  fire-alarm  boxes. 
M  Including  3  outside  city  limits. 
oAlso  16  reservoirs. 
i>Telepbone  system. 
aPald  by  volunteer  flre  company, 
r  Owned  by  volunteer  lire  company. 
•  Also  1  reservoir. 


161 
198 
438 
231 
246 
290 
187 
173 
193 
148 
868 
121 
193 
153 
162 
203 
177 

86 
101 
332 

80 
168 
188 
212 
116 
182 
193 
207 
297 
104 
149 
334 
199 

48 
144 
162 

62 
162 
101 
244 
228 
221 
2S6 
232 
183 
172 
173 
161 
126 
202 
227 
119 
168 
121 

86 
173 

46 
149 
147 


Property 
I06.S. 


J13, 788 
:«.  S6I 

tl.S,  184 

afi,  109 
116, 774 

VE<.  108 

l:».(>29 

209,105 

■M,  379 

233,  170 

12.'->,  .S19 

f.e.  HIO 

(;i.7.|4 

310,  S70 

;<w.  000 

l,-s<;,.)29 
16I,fi71 
23.'),  316 
121,  234 
I'M.  245 
l.'i3,031 
21;  1,  164 
126,  087 

32,  ;187 
IX,  Unl 

33,  191 
49,  241 
90,:105 

■£a.  072 
•19,  MO 
6K,  213 

.507,  M)2 
fi),  752 
19,  032 
•16,  US 
21.108 
79. 267 

176,.S76 
30, 275 
32.  .575 
87,368 

2m,  .t90 

13(),  .519 
58,700 

406,  (»2 
C) 

44,918 
59.626 
84,188 
89,368 
(") 

300,000 

110,278 
78,020 
10,  .514 
85,  :i41 
21,038 

612,  076 
30,280 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


67 
68 
89 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
68 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
78 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 
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Table  IV.— FIBEMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOBS  FROM  FIREa-Concloded. 


CiUea. 

Firemen. 

Equipment 

Rcpi- 

lars. 

66 
19 

Call 
men. 

Volnn- 
teers. 

Fire  engines. 

Ftre 
boats. 

Hook 

and 
ladder 
trucks. 

Mar- 
Ktaal 
num- 
ber. 

Steam. 

Hand. 

Chem- 
ical. 

Combi- 
nation 
chem- 
ical en- 
gines 
and 
hose 
wagons. 

Hand 
flreez- 

tin- 
guiah- 

ers. 

116 

8prinKfleld,ni 

Cneliiea,  Man 

Cheater,  Pa 

4  1 

2 

i 

14 
7 
4 
14 
12 
27 
18 
10 
12 
12 
21 
16 
14 
6 
17 
9 
12 
16 
6 
10 

2 

117 

57 

90O 

3 

1 

i          1 

1     1 

1     2 

2 

2- 

::::::      } 

:          8 

2 

2 

3 

1          2 

2 

;      2 

1 

119 

York,  Pa 

i5 
24 
29 
30 
31 

"m 





1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 

120 
121 

Maiden,  Maw 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Ha« 

Bioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

122 

63 

...... 

600 

"219' 
■■■■48' 

123 
124 

126 

Knox ville,  Tenn 

Schenectady.  N.Y.. 

ntchborg.  Mass 

Buperlor,  Win 

Rockford,  III 

Taunton,  Mam 

Canton,  Ohio 

29 
22 
17 
44 

30 
17 
40 
29 
30 
2& 
48 
25 
28 

4 

""to 

55 
1 

88 
38 

' ..:. 

126 

1    

1 
2 

127 
128 

i' 

1 
2 

129 

4 

130 
131 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

133 

Uontgomery ,  Ala . . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 
Enstgt.  Louiii,  111... 
Joliet,  111 

184 

IS 
6 

::::;:: 

1 

1 

135 
136 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

187 

1 

S 

3 

5 

1 

a  Aim  8  cisterns. 
<>  18  hired  as  needed. 
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Taslb  IV.— firemen,  fire  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES-Concloded. 


Equipment. 

Fire 
alarms. 

212 
162 

87 

66 
108 
190 
172 
179 

57 
167 
121 
102 
108 
144 
127 
133 
140 
152 

75 
280 
1.W 
176 

Fires. 

Property 
loss. 

Feet 

of  lad- 
ders. 

How 

reel* 
and 
hoee 
wag- 
ons. 

Feet of 
hoee. 

Fire  hydrants. 

Wa- 
ter 

tow- 
ers. 

Horaes. 

Fire- 
alarm 
boxes. 

83 
72 

49' 

90 
47 
142 
87 
83 
46 
SI 
•69 
110 
62 
89 
66 
54 
34 
38 
58 
29 
97 

Owned 
by  city. 

306 

263 

""sm' 

400 

""m 

257 
339 

"V644' 
428 

■■■"sir 

794 
S40 

'"'•JSri' 
488 
232 

""Hi' 

Not 

owned 

by 

city. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

378 
460 
197 
400 
660 
173 
675 
431 
392 
282 
386 
1,189 
608 
Sll 
960 
500 
860 
547 
356 
386 

180 

4 

6 
3 
2 
3 
6 
8 

1§ 

6 
7 
1 
8 
6 
•4 
6 
4 
2 
4 
6 

7,600 
10,100 
6,000 
8.600 
12.360 
8,000 
17,589 
9,700 
6,000 
.S,4fiO 
8.400 
14,000 
11,960 
6,360 
14,100 
7,000 
8,250 
6.800 
6,350 
9,000 
7,660 
8,100 

18 
14 

151 
13 
18 
<i322 
25 
12 
15 

252 
16 
84 

586 

'% 

897 

69 

68 

7 

SS2 

823 
277 
151 
333 
418 

<iS22 
971 
269 
364 
252 

<!559 
512 
586 
391 

"%. 
S»7 
361 
566 
239 
332 
243 

SO 
18 
14 
22 
22 
18 
88 
21 

'\ 
14 
20 
24 
19 
26 
20 
15 
16 
12 
23 
11 
22 

190 
150 
86 
55 
101 
184 
152 
162 
57 
162 
115 
65 
97 
136 
120 
124 
138 
140 
63 
226 
142 
127 

t63,306 
21,854 
30,000 
24,473 
37,878 
19,380 
74,814 

162,808 
75,000 
60,876 
54,892 
15,274 
82,492 
10,3.'i6 
66,859 
45,312 
62,415 
70,168 
15,953 
71.724 

225.100 
62,360 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
181 
182 
133 
134 
135 
136 
187 

c  Also  9  cisterns. 
d  Not  reported. 
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Table  V.-MARRIA0E8,  DIVOBCES,  AND  BIRTHS. 


CiUes. 


NewYork,N.Y 

Chlawo  ill 

Phllad<jlphia,I'a 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Mats 

BftlUmore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cat 

ClnclnTintiOhlo 

Plttshum,  I'n 

New  Orlc'Hii.s,  La 

Dl'troit.Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Wa.sliiiiKton,D.C 

Newark, N.J 

Jersey  City,  N. J 

Louisville  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Mian 

Provlclenee,U.  I 

Ind ia iiajH^lis,  Illd 

Kjinsas  citv.  Mo 

St. Paul. Minn 

Roehe.'^ter,  N.  Y 
Denver,  Colo 
Toledo,  oliio 
Allegheny,  Pa 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Worcester,  Mass 
Syraeuse,  N.  Y 

New  Hiven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Moss 

•St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

.Scrantou,  I'a 

Lowell,  Mas 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Orcg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapid.s,  Mieh.. 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Riehmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Camden.  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland.  Cal 

Lawrenee,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass... 

Des  Moin<^,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

KvansTllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,  N.Y 

Peoria,  in 

Charleston,  B.  0 

Savannah,  6a 


Mar- 
riage 
licenses 
issued. 


Mar- 
riages. 


1,075 

0977 

1,.W6 

1,043 

0  1,218 

816 

o 1,423 

"1,S79 

790 

812 

960 


677 
807 

01,396 
818 
738 

<■  1,076 
626 
671 
... 


«17 


096S 


914 


Di- 
vorces 
grant- 
ed. 


817 

01,808 

492 

673 

446 

170 

464 

o88 

846 

o406 

al86 

161 

297 

o226 

168 

i^r 

174 
O180 

827 
0  471 
O420 
ol94 
0166 
"162 
al«l 
0186 
ol48 
67 

o47 
92 

126 
61 

110 

206 
0  406 
0290 

046 

(*L 


ol44 
JS3 
180 

oise 

53 
al«6 
0323 

82 
105 


919 


Births. 


«»•«■     m^Te. 


924 

29 

1,352 

(») 

676 

60 

642 

38 

829 

39 

o 1,340 

0  143 

816 

(«>) 

776 

.36 

ol.OOO 

ol33 

642 

84 

693 

476 

23 

884 

40 

671 

120 

611 

49 

317 

066 

0  967 

"120 

492 



831 

67 

3,'.H9 
3,;i51 
U-M 
:!,  T49 
2,:i36 
3, 175 
2,;ao 
1,'.>33 
2, 221 
2,  184 
1.747 
l..'V96 

i.r^ 
1,744 

(») 

476 

767 

0  953 

1,602 

72 1 

1,441 

2,090 
280 
867 
818 

(6) 
612 

1,431 
664 

1,418 
610 
487 
663 
806 
376 
804 
470 
982 
875 
625 
647 
400 
963 
820 
584 

1,093 

],398 
464 
736 
808 
343 
856 
498 
829 
968 
C) 
548 
761 


13,016 
13,681 
6,193 
7,664 
4,286 
3,916 
8,323 
2,346 
2,368 
8,676 
8,288 
1,308 
3,666 
2,196 
2,837 
2,132 
1,867 
1,883 
2,212 
1,626 
1,372 
1,689 
1,170 

{") 
487 
686 

"875 

1,669 
679 

1,360 

2,138 
327 
822 
7.M 

m 

450 
1,3,19 
635 
1,365 
646 
434 
627 
793 
368 
786 
449 
891 
826 
661 
627 
376 
877 
837 
420 
799 
1,067 
408 
696 
743 
316 
806 
486 
834 


672 


Total. 


80,736 

26,986 

28,215 

clO,705 

16,608 

8,795 

8,037 

6,924 

<*4,875 

6,091 

7,624 

6,639 

2,818 

7,415 

4,531 

/6,016 

4,462 

3,800 

II>4,I05 

4,696 

»3,377 

<2,989 

3,227 

2,914 

963 
1,443 
ol,828 
3,271 
1,403 
2,801 
1,896 
4,228 
/611 
1,679 
1.672 
(») 

962 
2,770 
1,299 
2,773 
1,166 

921 
1,290 
1,599 

729 
1,640 

919 
1,823 
1,701 
1,186 
1,274 

775 
1,840 
1,667 

964 
1,802 
2,466 

862 
1.431 
1,651 

659 
1,660 

984 
1,663 
1,096 

(*) 
<«1,078 
kl,438 


Birth 

rate  per 

l.OOOpop- 

ulation. 


o  Data  are  for  county, 

*Not  reported. 

<Includlng  9  births, sex  not  reported. 

((Including  2  births,  sex  not  reported. 

«No  license  required  except  for  nonresidents  of  State. 

/Including  4  births,  sex  not  reported. 

vinclnding  1  birth,  sex  not  reported. 

^Including  6  births,  sex  not  reported. 

(Including  22  births,  sex  not  reported. 

J  Not  including  4  limited  divorces. 

k  Inclodlng  8  mrths,  aex  not  reported. 


22.63 
l&OO 
21.13 
17.99 
27.21 
16.91 
20.61 
18.71 
13.98 
14.97 
22.86 
22.13 

9.39 
24.92 
15.79 
23.69 
20.89 
17.67 
19.55 
26.38 
18.  .iO 
17.38 
18.98 
17.14 
(») 

6.42 
10.85 
O13.80 
27.08 
11.69 
26.01 
17. «! 
39.51 

6.90 
16.26 
14.29 
(») 

9.34 
29.17 
12.99 
29.47 
12.30 

9.80 
13.  ,V) 
17.77 

7.92 
18.94 
10.21 
22.34 
20.74 
16.11 
15.93 
10.33 
23.90 
28.67 
12.  T2 
29.11 
37.35 
12.31 
22.02 
24.43 

8.78 
27.21 
16.36 
28.83 
18.98 
(») 
16.58 
23.16 


Still- 
births. 
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TABI.K  v.— MARRIAGES.  DIVORCES,  AND  BIRTHS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


70 

72  I 
73, 

76  I 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 


90 

91 

92 

93 

91 

95 

96 

97 

96 

99 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113  i 
114 
115  I 
U6  ! 
117  I 
118 

119  > 

120  ' 

121  I 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
132 
183 
134 
136 
136 
137 


ClUes. 


Har- 
1    riage 
I  licenses 
Issued. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  .. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

EliMbeth,  N.  J 

Wllkeebarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City ^ans 

HarrisbuiK,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va: 

Watcrbury  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeliug,  W.  Va 

MobUeVAla 

Birmingham,  Ala 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

Springfleld,  Ohio 

Qalveston,  Tex 

Tacom8,Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncy,  HI 

South  Bend, Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.  Y 

AUcntown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfleld,  III 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeko,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

KnoxvlUe,  Tenn   

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Pltchburg.  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  HI 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Bntte,Hont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Anbnm,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . . 

East  St.  Louis,  III 

Jollet,  111 


"1,172 

a982 

al,038 

540 

C) 

a  2, 479 

al,060 

468 

449 


64S 

/440 

452 

a  674 

438 

a  931 

0881 

617 

o  1,341 

487 

3S0 

468 

492 


630 

420 

(») 

o768 

0776 

"2,287 

al,220 

490 

a  661 

a  766 

389 

0  781 

472 

»600 

<i308 

<i600 

382 

(») 


Mar- 
riages. 


Di- 
vorces 
grant- 
ed. 


Births. 


a960 

a592 
<i7,910 

a  818 
439 
240 
411 
363 

•■624 
345 

0617 
(») 

0923 

sis' 

0296 

267 

306 

321 

o610 

O970 

"'a697' 

ol,806 

■296 


ol,lM 

0964 

(») 
519 
321 
n2,479 
01,027 
463 
434 
406 
522 

/440 
462 

0654 
411 

o91S 

a  874 
490 
o  1,291 
480 
330 
461  I 
484  I 
585 
508  I 
454 
338 

o699 

o724 

02,210 

ol,216 

490 

0  549 

0  691 
320 

o720 
466 

0412 

o269 

o589 
288 
412 
437 
210 

o584 
186 

o814 
448 
224 
396 
892 

0606 
365 

0566 
259 

o900 
269 
838 

(») 
267 
822 
816 

1610 

o904 
213 

oftSS 

01,301 

2S6 


ol66 
ol83 
o75 
o76 

(*L 

044 
ol54 

(») 

63 

9 

30 

/89 

14 

oll9 

oB7 

o216 

028 

al64 

o210 

o87 

30 

ol07 

15 

O30 

54 

48 

<*L 
024 

91 

ol65 

0194 

60 

ol03 

o99 

34 

ol49 

145 

047 

041 

a  125 

10 

m 

021 
o51 

C) 
aim 

0116 

62 

8 

33 

7 

0114 

9 

<*>io 

ol08 

3 

10 

o29 

88 

17 

olOS 

a89 

052 

030 

O103  I 

70 

47 


Male. 


626 
280 


456 
606 
288 
444 
521 
549 
399 
/726 
885 
358 
488 
263 
861 
516 


259 
198 
(*) 
280 


Fe- 
male. 


469 
462 
318 
389 

m 

360 
395 
338 
365 
344 

{") 
264 
471 
487 
257 
411 

{») 
668 

(6) 
450 
256 
354 
428 
149 
418 

(6) 
696 

(6) 
848 
492 
260 

(») 
440 

(6) 
417 
280 
277 

(6) 

I 


587 
241 
651 
666 
,  455 
478 
235 
463 
665 
606 
410 
/549 
813 
334 

in 

242 
297 
466 

<V77 
304 
180 

{") 
268 

% 
566 

445 
462 
210 
340 

(') 
266 
SM 
322 
291 
279 

{») 
254 
452 
437 
252 
404 

m 

480 
277 
322 
468 
142 
386 

C) 
610 

C) 

326 
480 
264 

(») 
400 

m 

885 
229 
216 

(<>) 
("I 

C) 


Total. 


1,213 

621 

1,137 

1,201 

911 

984 

d484 

907 

1,176 

•1,155 

<;810 

/1, 275 

1,698 

692 

960 

605 

658 

»986 

(*) 
1,014 
563 
378 
920 
538 

C) 

964 
1,132 

C) 

904 
914 
528 
729 
(») 
616 
779 
660 
646 


923 
»U 
609 
816 
(6) 
1,120 

(*) 


676 
886 
291 
804 

<*) 
1,106 

(») 
873 
972 
524 

(*) 
840 

(») 
802 
509 
493  I 

(6) 

(")      I 
*)      , 


Birth 
rate  per 
1.000  ;>op- 
ulation 


18.66 
9.39 
20.30 
21.89 
16.56 
18.92 
8.88 
16.49 
22.62 
22.66 
14.73 
/a6.49 
85.66 
13.67 
19.20 
10.10 
16.13 
21.91 

C) 

22.63 
13.68 
8.89 
21.66 
13.12 
(*) 

23.48 
28.30 

23.30 
22.29 
12.72 
18.23 
W 
16.40 
20.95 
16.60 
16.15 
16.61 
(») 
12.62 
25.46 
28.10 
13.96 
22.64 
(6) 
29.87 
(») 
26.37 
15.23 
18.27 
25.56 
8.43 
22.13 

C) 

31.60 

(6) 

17.95 

30.88 

16.38 

^'.07 

C) 
26.06 
16.16 
14.09 

("J 

{.1 


suu- 

blrths. 


(6) 


61 
49 
39 
46 
43 
48 
34 
49 
44 
48 
75 
84 
62 
IS 

066 
47 
28 
37 
30 
28 
69 
20 
46 
31 
77 
53 
46 
27 

114 
82 

051 
34 
24 

036 
56 
32 
27 
22 
24 
57 
32 
32 
41 
39 
19 
41 


11 

32 
81 
22 
33 
22 
51 
123 
25 
29 
23 
7 
29 
12 
85 
46 
29 
47 
25 


oData  are  for  county. 

5 Not  reported. 

oNo  license  required  except  for  nonresidents  of  State. 

dincluding  11  births,  sex  not  reported. 

eincluding  1  birth,  sex  not  reported, 

/Including  data  for  township. 

0  Including  premature  births. 

k  Including  4  births,  sex  not  reported. 

( Including  31  births,  sex  not  reported. 
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Tablk  VI.— deaths,  by  causes  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 

ber. 


New  York, N.Y.... 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louia,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hilwaukee,  Wis.... 
Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... . 

Loulsrille,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Providence,  R.  I . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y... . 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  Rlv.  r.  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 


OrandRapld8,Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Riclunond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden,N.J 

Trcnton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 
Dea  Hoinea,  Iowa. . . 
Springfield,  Mass  . . . 
Somerville,  Maas  . . . 

Troy,N.Y 

HoDoken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H . . . 

Utlca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah.  Ga 

SaltLakeCity.Utah. 


Number  of  deaths  from— 


«  Data  not  obtainable. 

Mncluded  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

0  Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 
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TABU!  VI.-DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 


Number  of  deaths  from— 

POTU- 

lent 
and 
iiepti- 
caemic 
infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forms 

of 
tubcr- 
culo- 

BlS. 

Can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
rtis- 

eaaes. 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

Cere- 

.  bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

I'll- 
rnly- 
»^i.s. 

248 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fanUs. 

Other 

di.H- 
etu'e.'i 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
nyn- 
tem. 

Bron- 

I'hitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

cho- 
pne\i- 
monia. 

9,168 

Other 

dis- 

ea.'irs  of 
respir- 
atory 

system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber." 

iS 

8,135 

1,264 
27 

2,463 

I,5M 

1,163 

2,540 
942 

805 

981 

2,162 

814 

1 

% 

^^ 

% 

<^ 

\t 

a 

^-6^ 

^"3^2 

C) 

380 

2,577 

'% 

2 
3 

53 

1,128 

0147 

345 

139 

<tl60 

196 

(«) 

197 

/485 

373 

995 

286 

4 

98 

1,309 

205 

368 

496 

201 

460 

1(» 

97 

219 

301 

1,099 

116 

5 

41 

1,138 

250 

358 

205 

164 

394 

180 

282 

173 

294 

1,147 

175 

6 

62 

433 

211 

105 

2(M 

134 

122 

386 

60 

110 

614 

99 

7 

1 

475 

23' 

274 

153 

149 

186 

47 

78 

96 

198 

539 

81 

8 

68 

944 

168 

398 

326 

123 

239 

1 

58 

246 

161 

691 

138 

9 

as 

742 

80 

228 

104 

210 

223 

80 

121 

116 

266 

633 

102 

10 

40 

360 

175 

142 

361 

87 

167 

33 

171 

123 

166 

776 

83 

11 

eo 

886 

85 

206 

133 

115 

257 

58 

67 

207 

119 

485 

74 

12 

S7 

330 

27 

180 

163 

108 

160 

108 

158 

79 

216 

465 

85 

18 

14 

400 

73 

206 

128 

93 

160 

9 

124 

57 

176 

326 

48 

14 

19 

871 

62 

194 

145 

107 

306 

51 

93 

183 

115 

497 

137 

15 

e 

581 

49 

180 

82 

159 

240 

32 

115 

56 

157 

421 

74 

16 

9 

467 

32 

96 

66 

136 

193 

14 

166 

72 

133 

391 

70 

17 

5 

423 

39 

109 

64 

89 

121 

105 

82 

56 

95 

332 

109 

18 

17 

262 

60 

133 

74 

68 

93 

6 

35 

42 

60 

214 

81 

19 

4 

884 

88 

148 

59 

55 

166 

21 

27 

56 

102 

281 

44 

20 

S4 

224 

23 

&■) 

40 

72 

142 

20 

38 

62 

67 

224 

86 

21 

M 

306 

28 

74 

59 

47 

82 

47 

51 

44 

39 

256 

42 

22 

18 

212 

26 

80 

41 

43 

64 

9 

50 

14 

42 

157 

21 

23 

1 

263 

14 

150 

64 

84 

124 

5 

55 

89 

71 

214 

27 

24 

38 

547 

51 

92 

75 

77 

65 

26 

30 

73 

24 

323 

76 

25 

W 

139 

21 

75 

46 

48 

59 

10 

49 

43 

35 

142 

34 

26 

19 

148 

98 

48 

61 

66 

69 

13 

65 

53 

68 

812 

42 

27 

14 

206 

13 

71 

34 

55 

58 

82 

38 

30 

11 

189 

21 

28 

.  1 

242 

19 

67 

32 

.W 

lis 

11 

88 

.92 

43 

274 

10 

29 

16 

160 

15 

74 

30 

31 

87 

24 

32 

23 

38 

124 

40 

30 

3 

110 

11 

79 

55 

30 

59 

6 

31 

151 

57 

146 

30 

31 

11 

215 

5 

72 

71 

75 

67 

13 

55 

20 

44 

177 

43 

32 

13 

182 

43 

60 

18 

-  79 

13 

23 

100 

67 

112 

225 

157 

33 

7 

65 

6 

18 

14 

15 

23 

12 

2 

14 

14 

66 

18 

81 

20 

78 

8 

38 

31 

44 

42 

14 

85 

10 

18 

113 

31 

85 

8 

347 

82 

98 

63 

42 

107 

30 

6 

St 

24 

166 

42 

36 

27 

239 

22 

36 

31 

39 

29 

22 

28 

24 

25 

151 

22 

87 

16 

112 

6 

40 

24 

55 

52 

33 

109 

25 

74 

228 

63 

38 

1 

150 

20 

67 

82 

67 

75 

37 

41 

17 

67 

243 

22 

39 

27 

217 

32 

106 

23 

36 

147 

9 

40 

19 

28 

143 

28 

40 

10 

184 

24 

92 

22 

8 

12 

10 

24 

148 

37 

174 

30 

41 

18 

126 

16 

77 

12 

38 

27 

19 

11 

5 

112 

27 

42 

2S 

218 

34 

47 

38 

72 

60 

■'es' 

28 

29 

243 

28 

43 

6 

78 

26' 

76 

34 

18 

53 

24 

18 

30 

33 

81 

40 

.   44 

14 

130 

26 

66 

18 

68 

8 

78 

85 

11 

17 

115 

12 

45 

16 

161 

111 

47 

32 

38 

76 

68 

42 

53 

42 

185 

84 

46 

10 

221 

23 

40 

35 

23 

62 

30 

60 

39 

31 

175 

31 

47 

9 

86 

23 

41 

82 

22 

82 

17 

10 

14 

10 

100 

11 

48 

125 

67 

27 

36 

59 

14 

19 

30 

30 

123 

8 

49 

ii' 

113 

7' 

87 

21 

31 

63 

21 

90 

29 

17 

122 

18 

50 

7 

149 

8 

23 

28 

48 

54 

53 

38 

11 

21 

141 

22 

51 

i 

154 

8 

43 

16 

52 

85 

29 

33 

21 

11 

127 

88 

52 

4 

183 

12 

37 

20 

32 

98 

43 

39 

30 

21 

104 

27 

58 

6 

14S 

31 

47 

26 

24 

37 

13 

41 

12 

40 

127 

17 

.54 

142 

8 

55 

25 

3'2 

33 

25 

11 

13 

17 

120 

12 

55 

8' 

151 

14 

56 

25 

32 

53 

15 

10 

13 

21 

119 

21 

56 

108 

9 

42 

16 

87 

27 

20 

87 

21 

28 

126 

20 

57 

ii" 

189 

14 

51 

26 

48 

34 

14 

25 

28 

51 

99 

17 

•  58 

10 

68 

5 

17 

n 

17 

26 

8 

10 

15 

11 

93 

18 

.59 

9 

101 

21 

40 

18 

12 

87 

5 

12 

27 

16 

78 

60 



92 

7 

39 

26 

22 

44 

22 

7 

11 

86 

85 

22" 

61 

4 

246 

19 

68 

88 

42 

104 

4 

88 

21 

27 

283 

19 

62 

6 

149 

1 

27 

28 

64 

58 

11 

84 

12 

81 

182 

17 

63 

U8 

11 

80 

16 

9 

6 

11 

5 

28 

19 

54 

28 

64 

7' 

104 

8 

48 

23 

55 

88 

28 

16 

26 

38 

106 

SO 

65 

6 

112 

12 

83 

21 

29 

51 

19 

9 

81 

22 

137 

18 

66 

1 

52 

28 

32 

28 

19 

24 

19 

IS 

20 

27 

90 

9 

67 

12 

206 

9 

88 

81 

13 

75 

31 

28 

81 

28 

118 

17 

68 

16 

I9S 

1 

17 

31 

18 

68 

83 

31 

84 

24 

121 

39 

69 

7 

85 

8 

20 

15 

24 

18 

8 

13 

14 

10 

53 

14 

70 

d  Including  deaths  from  encephalitis. 

'  Included  In  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

/  Including  deaths  from  paralysis,  but  not  including  deaths  from  encephalitis. 
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Tablk  VI.— deaths,  by  causes  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


70 


Organ 
Ic  heart 
disease. 


NcwYork,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  MsM) 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Fninclsvo,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  OrleanH,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N,  J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Allcglicny,  Pa 

Col  u  ni  bus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

Los  Angeles,  ('j»l 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Grand  Rapids, Mieh.. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Vtt 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mafls 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somemlle,  Ma!<8 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville.  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utlca.N.Y 

Peorla,Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah, Qa  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


Number  of  deaths  from— 


(«) 
1,898 

871 

633 

271 

290 

629 

312 

206 

620 

276 

197 

389 

203 

169 

177 

137 

251 

220 

108 

108 

260 

110 

107 

126 

180 

191 

128 

126 

136 

67 

88 

66 

97 

49 

69 

197 

141 

130 

»■'> 

92 

87 

113 

103 

108 

67 

101 

65 

90 

102 

77 

88 

89 

118 

71 

112 

28 

108 

71 

no 

74 
31 
70 
71 
20 
60 
70 
47 


Diarrhea  and 

Other 

enteritis. 

Her- 

nU 

and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
Btnie- 

Uon. 

dis- 
eases of 
circula-  Under 

tory    3 
system,  years. 

2 
years 

or 
over. 

7»7 

5,796 

977 

478 

128 

(<■) 
1,147 

% 

195 

••740 

d786 

(«) 

273 

610 

86 

102 

210 

726 

88 

90 

214 

J8S9 

(') 

44 

136 

399 

k 

41 

260 

49 

194 

38 

205 

251 

108 

43 

164 

503 

67 

41 

137 

300 

106 

48 

83 

290 

61 

80 

46 

301 

18 

36 

146 

370 

70 

40 

165 

231 

60 

46 

107 

264 

57 

40 

132 

105 

15 

48 

48 

70 

24 

23 

60 

278 

76 

38 

57 

8» 

9 

1 

86 

81 

87 

16 

58 

104 

4 

IS 

46 

59 

40 

14 

78 

64 

28 

24 

86 

94 

23 

10 

81 

196 

81 

19 

20 

72 

11 

17 

7 

119 

9 

15 

78 

48 

88 

27 

87 

136 

12 

12 

26 

122 

27 

9 

12 

SO 

20 

7 

8 

30 

IS 

4 

7 

18 

6 

6 

74 

4 

43 

13 

16 

91 

41 

11 

42 

52 

S8 

10 

24 

185 

87 

15 

74 

46 

22 

8 

18 

56 

32 

6 

87 

10 

36 

24 

38 

71 

88 

11 

31 

86 

13 

8 

36 

43 

11 

6 

20 

48 

67 

16 

14 

76 

38 

10 

20 

18 

21 

7 

6 

47 

6 

16 

67 

15 

8 

41 

87 

8 

6 

22 

36 

7 

.  18 

42 

64 

31 

6 

37 

118 

45 

10 

38 

86 

4 

11 

36 

119 

(') 

7 

30 

38 

8 

6 

24 

95 

48 

14 

17 

19 

10 

6 

19 

38 

7 

4 

10 

18 

21 

2 

32 

77 

24 

14 

25 

65 

28 

» 

32 

18 

81 

6 

28 

119 

28 

5 

26 

38 

21 

7 

52 

22 

1 

13 

61 

21 

152 

7 

20 

7 

64 

2 

12 

20 

4 

6 

Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 


Appen- 
dfcltis. 


Other 

dis-    I 
eases  of  Bright's 
digest- 1  disease. 

ive     I 
system. 


118 

% 
(<) 
110 

48 
131 

34 

42 

61 

62 

26 

76 

61 

23 

30 

41 

46 

63 

17 
115 

72 

21 

48 

38, 

31 

35  I 

16 

30  I 

IS 

13  I 

38 

22 

11 

23 

31 

31 

29 

18 

19 

IB 

34 

26 

17 

11 

14 

22 

24 

23 

16 

17 

14 
9 


439 
(") 
130 

15 
lot 

57 


1,838  , 

(«) 

409 
/182  i 
2»  I 
307 
163 
169 
302  , 
244  I 
220  I 
185 
169 
127 
182 
145 
133  I 
«8 
63 
202 
52 
82 
60 
78 

68 

67 
31 

481 
58  I 
20  , 

421 
21 


84 

48  I 

41 

45 

36  I 

•29 

M 

52  , 
10 
61  ! 
38 
29 

S8l 
47 
2S  I 

10  ' 

31 

36 

28  I 

1^ 

40  ' 

IS 

30 

44 

30 

20 

35 

42 

19 

69 


16 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 


''Included  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  circulatory  system. 
'Including  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease. 
<l  Including  deaths  from  dysentery,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over,  peritonitis,  and  gastritis. 
'Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
/Not  including  deaths  from  gastritis,     f  Incltidcd  in  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tubercaloais. 
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Tabi.b  VI.— deaths,  by  causes  (2). 


Number  of  deaths  from — 


Other 
diii- 
eaaea 
ofgen- 
Ito- 
uri- 
nary 
sys- 
tem. 


I 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 

M6- 

mio. 


1,299 
(«) 
1,174 
370 
483 
182 
18 

loe 

166 
166 
41 
91 
M 
64 
137 
88 
98 
44 
68 
117 
26 
32 

6 
27 
60 
31 
24 
10 
16 

8 
25 
40 
64 
U 
33 
42 

6 
U 
58 
13 
65 
22 
23 
24 
18 
39 

6 

6 

7 
18 
24 
14 
46 

9 
32 
19 
IS 
69 

6 

9 
30 
24 

2 
36 
10 
16 

5 
19 

7 
26 


I 


I 


Other 
puer- 
peral 
dis- 
eases. 


244 

% 
15 
81 
66 

21 

58 

21 

29 

32 

31 

22 

28 

19 

27 

27 

9 

IS 

11 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

7 

6 

18 

8 

IS 

1 


401 

% 
30 
48 
71 
16 
66 
43 
17 
43 
30 
78 
21 
36 
24 
20 
40 
19 
28 
4 
7 
1 

27 
71 
10 
IS 
3 
4 
5 
2 


6 

8 

i' 

7  ' 

2  ' 

8  ' 

5  I 

3  ! 

3| 

2 

6  I 

4  , 
6  . 
9 


Dls- 


of  the 
sUn 
and 

cellu- 
lar 

tissue. 


Dis- 


ol 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 
tem. 


192 

% 
16 
18 


140 

6 
6 
23 


12 
18 
46 

5 
23 
12 
19 
SI 
21 
14 

7 

4 
14  i 


19  I 
17 

7  I 

I' 

I 

10  ! 

18  I 

20  ' 
3  > 
1 
« 

10 

8 
10 

3 

o 

4 

6 

8 

3 

7 
11 

1 

1 


dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 


Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 


151 
...... 

■■••4 
...... 


Infan- 
tile 
dis- 


431 
(«) 


1,822 

(») 

1,831 

<1,126 

834 

986 

606 

206 

302 

262 

266 

149 

260 

290 

421 

360 

329 

232 

106 

114 

184 

236 

179 

160 

83 

64 

108 

7S 

136 

80 

119 

156 

316 

66 

104 

101 

44 

119 

206 

66 

42 

62 

83 

83 

85 

76 

142 

36 

92 

112 

113 

147 

94 

68 

47  I 

60  I 

204 

116 

66 

73 

47 

66 

60 

69 

101 

66 

81 

75 

86 

63 


Senile 
debil- 
ity. 


1,231 

(") 

823 

580 

323 

373 

289 

334 

191 

260 

70 

286 

199 

115 

177 

119 

86 

206 

74 

79 

122 

69 

49 

158 

65 

118 

63 

72 

90 

72 

66 

43 

47 

20 


Sui- 
cide. 


713 

146 
143 
87 
57 
6G 
53 
150 
73 
45 
32 


ni-de- 
flned 
dig- 


281 

181 

309 

5 

416 

3 

296 

2 

6.<I6 

63 

428 

228 

207 

60 

170 

14 

226 

9 

331 

61 

291 

89 

166 

19 

140 

15 

186 

34 

238 

24 

260 

107 

no 

14 

118 

■  6 

i:«i 

44 

119 

14 

i:«< 

30 

77 

11 

85 

83 

71 

96 

35 

106 

33 

60 

23 

64 

11 

65 

18 

82 

48 

175 

220 

171 

68 

71 

32 

86 

8 

59 

98 

118 

8 

86 

156 

56 

19 

W 

23 

68 

98 

68 

24 

61 

19 

46 

26 

76 

114 

102 

64 

68 

47 

74 

22 

60 

3 

87 

27 

46 

3 

37 

36 

31 

12 

34 

66 

60 

15 

21 



27 

36 

88 

11 

40 

3 

86 

33 

31 

27 

48 

21 

62 

18 

66 

114 

89 

9 

831 
1,662 
1,157 

745 
1,131 
1,031 

791 
1,725 
1,437 

706 


34 


t  Indoded  in  deaths  from  infantile  diseases.  <  Indnding  deaths  from  other  malformations. 

J  Inclnded  In  deaths  from  other  malformations.         k  Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 
<  Inclodlng  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over. 
m  Inclodlng  808  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits,    n  Not  including  81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
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Cities. 

Number  of  deaths  from— 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 

Ty- 
phoid 
lever. 

Mala- 
ria. 

Small- 
pox. 

i' 

Mea- 
sles. 

9 
...... 

1 
3 
10 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
2 
4 

i' 

2 
3 

Scar^ 

let 

fever. 

Whoop- 
oougii. 

Diph. 

theria 

and 

cronp. 

Grippe 

Dys- 
en- 
tery. 

Other 
epi- 
demic 
dis- 
eases. 

71 
72 
78 

San  Antonio,  Tex .. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

18 
43 
21 
18 

i 

15 

7 
16 
59 
26 
17 
12 
17 
13 
10 
12 

6 
23 
15 

6 
11 
88 
28 
38 
28 

8 
10 
11 
10 
19 
27 

7 
23 
19 

4 
40 
10 
17 

•JJ 
8 
7 
14 
14 
9 
15 
6 
7 
2 
18 
18 
7 
14 
2 
0 
4 
9 
8 
8 
22 
14 
7 

48 
...... 

1 

12 

1 
8 
4 
9 
18 
4 

2' 

6' 

2 
6 
8 
4 

1 

7 
1 

19 
2 

3' 

6 

7 
1 
22 
13 
17 
2 

i' 

9 

20 
27 
S 
22 
19 
11 
12 
23 

'I 

16 

46 

8 

23 

11 

13 

9 

4 

16 

19 

18 

11 

21 

11 

21 

20 

24 

8 

9 

4 

IS 

8 

11 

14 

ll 
2 
2 
6 
12 
23 
18 
16 
6 
16 
25 
18 
18 
U 
11 
4 
11 
4 
11 
8 
29 
12 
9 
1 
6 
6 
12 
2 
3 
10 
10 
6 

28 
6 
2 
5 
6 
6 
2 
4 
....... 

26 
10 
11 
12 
7 
24 
4 
4 
9 
27 
2 
10 
U 
19 
16 
2 
17 
9 
4 
24 

3 
4 

19 
7 

17 
4 
2 

11 

13 
2 

19 
4 
5 

4" 

8 
8 
4 
8 
3 

s" 

6 
7 
2 
4 
12 
8 
8 
1 
2 
4 
6 
9 
7 
8 

13 
2 
2 
2 
1 

S 

1 

16 

5 

2 

5 

2 

12 

10 

....... 

3 

6 
2 
2 
3 

10 
4 
8 

2  ' 
8 

18 

'i, 

lol 

i 
2 
1 
5 
7 

6 

1 

5 

5 

2' 

2 
2 

2  ; 
1 
S 

s 

2' 

6 
3 

6l. 
I  .. 
»l 
1   . 
2 

2 

I 

s' 

8 
3 
6 
3 

1 

i 

4 
4 
4 
5 
s 

ii" 

1 

6 

1 

i" 

7 

2 

8 
1 

74 
76 

ElizabeUi,  N.  J 

WUltesbarrc,  Pa.... 
Kansasi  City,  Kaus. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonliers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.Coun.  (<•) 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind . . . 
Youngatowii,  Ohio  . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Olilo 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Uncola,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 

Augu.sta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.... 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala .. 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill  Ma.s8.... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qnincy,  111 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
8fi 
87 

7 
2 
2 

2? 
3 
1 
1 
5 

60 
5 
6 

33 
5 

2 

i' 

10 

2' 

7 

i' 

88 
89 
90 

4 
1 
8 

9' 

5 

10 
1 
6 

12 
7 

IS 
5 
4 
1 
5 
2 
4 
8 
2 
5 
1 

16 
8 

1 
2 
3 
4 

4' 

3 

e' 

1 

4' 

1 

3" 

2 
1 

10 
1 

2' 

1 
1 

17 

91 
92 
93 

2 
2 

3 

1 
5 
5 

1 
1 

6 

i" 

1 
1 

o' 

94 
95 

43 

3, 

1 

96 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

1 
26 

6 
25 

1 
.3 

i' 

102 
108 

8 

6 

S 

104 

1 
...... 

2 
...... 

5 

2  ; 

105 
100 
107 
108 

2 

2' 

2 

s" 

i' 

1 

1 

3 

1 

109 

no 

111 

South  Bend,  Ind... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

AUentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . 
McKeesport,  Pa... 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

2 
IS 
I 

112 

1 

113 

2 

114 
115 

1 

4 
1 

6 
3 

5 
14 

1 
8 

5 

1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
7 
3 

2' 

1 

i" 

3 

1 

8 

1 
2 
8 

i' 

2 
2 
4 

3 

2 

110 
117 

1 

8 

8  ; 

118 

I 

8 

119 

York,  Pa 

1 

1 

i" 

8 
1 
1 
4 
21 
3 

S 

120 
121 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  dty,  Iowa . . . 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn ... 
Schenectady  N.Y.. 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockfoni,  Hi 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
EastSt.  Louis,  III.. 
JoUet,IU 

""e 

1 
...... 

2 
1 

1 

1 

122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 

1 
8 
2 
4 

i' 

6' 

6 

i' 

....„ 

...... 

4 
S 

128 

2 

2 
1 
4 

6 

129 

"s 

I 
1 

130 

2 
1 

131 

132 

19 
7 
1 
2 

11 
3 

133 
184 

10 

1 

i' 

2' 

2 

135 
136 

7 
4 
3 

6 
2 

1 

137 

I 

a  Including  data  for  township. 
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Number  of  deaths  from— 

Puru- 
lent 
and 
«epti- 
ciEinlc 
Infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forma 

of 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

21 

Can- 
cer. 

26 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

13 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

27 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

Pa- 

Bis. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

oho- 
pneu- 
monla. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Hai^ 
glnal 

num- 
ber. 

11 

292 

18 

15 

18 

82 

21 

68 

8 

71 

10 

66 

18 

29 

12 

85 

21 

6 

17 

2 

19 

57 

9 

72 

7 

57 

12 

28 

29 

7 

39 

18 

17 

28 

21 

78 

11 

73 

2 

113 

23 

23 

17 

IS 

42 

6 

29 

11 

18 

88 

16 

74 

46 

5 

21 

11 

11 

42 

6 

25 

14 

18 

88 

15 

75 

ii' 

100 

3 

28 

13 

25 

21 

18 

9 

■  24 

11 

106 

10 

76 

76 

26 

17 

12 

36 

15 

14 

16 

7 

SO 

9 

77 

i' 

118 

37 

21 

41 

62 

28 

9 

12 

11 

58 

13 

78 

6 

95 

is' 

28 

12 

34 

40 

4 

13 

9 

25 

91 

19 

79 

1 

136 

4 

24 

89 

14 

52 

28 

40 

17 

17 

72 

7 

80 

1 

70 

11 

10 

34 

17 

31 

6 

10 

7 

M 

99 

20 

81 

7 

87 

8 

26 

27 

51 

16 

10 

14 

15 

31 

82 

17 

82 

4 

63 

2 

32 

16 

10 

23 

19 

8 

12 

19 

45 

24 

83 

10 

43 



16 

18 

23 

17 

14 

21 

18 

16 

84 

2 

84 

8 

118 

6 

26 

20 

7 

17 

17 

18 

24 

7 

56 

18 

85 

6 

105 

41 

13 

40 

38 

23 

15 

17 

25 

27 

86 

18 

86 

5 

29 

4 

22 

12 

10 

22 

12 

20 

11 

8 

39 

6 

87 

13 

112 

3 

19 

25 

6 

17 

16 

6 

16 

18 

99 

10 

88 

7 

50 

3 

25 

12 

7 

16 

18 

20 

14 

16 

54 

20 

89 

2 

46 

5 

22 

7 

6 

51 

3 

18 

7 

11 

72 

5 

90 

6 

29 

3 

24 

8 

11 

21 

18 

10 

11 

2 

33 

4 

91 

2 

59 

8 

21 

16 

16 

6 

4 

6 

20 

8 

68 

20 

92 

54 

33 

18 

4 

42 

19 

83 

10 

77 

6 

93 

6" 

113 

i' 

18 

39 

10 

29 

30 

"  "ii' 

28 

10 

74 

27 

91 

3 

67 

8 

22 

6 

24 

38 

8 

5 

7 

23 

74 

7 

95 

46 

17 

17 

20 

20 

18 

32 

10 

14 

76 

15 

96 

5' 

55 

9' 

31 

12 

18 

25 

16 

7 

6 

13 

64 

12 

97 

U 

157 

1 

26 

17 

1     35 

18 

39 

49 

11 

51 

13 

98 

9 

180 

5 

20 

11 

12 

28 

9 

8 

20 

IS 

180 

11 

99 

14 

120 

16 

13 

18 

32 

12 

5 

20 

9 

91 

28 

100 

9 

39 

2' 

19 

12 

10 

34 

2 

10 

5 

20 

41 

7 

101 

11 

46 

3 

21 

7 

10 

18 

10 

6 

20 

7 

26 

•  6 

102 

10 

48 

1 

18 

17 

9 

16 

5 

8 

9 

8 

37 

7 

103 

1 

74 

16 

28 

12 

12 

27 

13 

6 

19 

5 

48 

6 

104 

2 

51 

1 

80 

21 

18 

9 

11 

6 

4 

14 

35 

4 

105 

1 

60 

3 

26 

21 

14 

18 

8 

2 

19 

7 

46 

7 

106 

4 

37 

2 

26 

8 

17 

21 

9 

16 

13 

10 

22 

8 

107 

1 

59 

8 

23 

23 

12 

28 

10 

5 

29 

14 

56 

18 

108 

3 

54 

6 

17 

13 

6 

18 

8 

12 

3 

13 

28 

17 

109 

65 

35 

24 

17 

19 

27 

7 

4 

80 

14 

52 

81 

110 

i' 

46 

1 

14 

12 

35 

8 

10 

29 

8 

14 

49 

8 

111 

1 

44 

9 

25 

17 

12 

26 

9 

6 

7 

9 

64 

.   5 

112 

3 

54 

13 

15 

13 

65 

6 

17 

7 

7 

55 

8 

113 

1 

63 

7' 

24 

14 

6 

25 

16 

19 

18 

17 

20 

12 

114 



85 

1 

16 

8 

15 

6 

7 

41 

2 

16 

M 

5 

116 

78 

17 

13 

20 

8 

12 

15 

14 

17 

14 

39 

4 

116 

i' 

60 

4 

24 

16 

17 

17 

20 

12 

24 

14 

36 

4 

117 

48 

6 

13 

9 

12 

21 

7 

14 

9 

4 

50 

6 

118 

5" 

86 

10 

16 

11 

7 

30 

19 

9 

7 

8 

54 

119 

4 

45 

5 

22 

7 

10 

28 

5 

8 

18 

13 

60 

io' 

120 

6 

62 

2 

11 

11 

5 

11 

31 

7 

42 

1 

47 

6 

121 

42 

6 

22 

12 

10 

38 

...... 

5 

10 

9 

37 

6 

122 

ii' 

38 

10 

17 

12 

16 

20 

5 

8 

12 

37 

7 

123 

4 

56 

5 

13 

3 

19 

24 

19 

6 

10 

79 

22 

124 

1 

128 

4 

10 

20 

6 

11 

"12' 

7 

11 

8 

61 

7 

126 

2 

58 

3 

13 

13 

14 

32 

4 

11 

8 

12 

71 

■  19 

126 

88 

2 

26 

9 

11 

14 

8 

4 

6 

11 

47 

2 

127 

4' 

26 

11 

13 

9 

15 

10 

2 

11 

7 

14 

40 

3 

128 

43 

3 

17 

21 

29 

9 

15 

7 

11 

13 

46 

2 

129 

60 

10 

15 

9 

38 

32 

s 

29 

12 

50 

12 

130 

2' 

83 

12 

S 

7 

15 

12 

4 

11 

1 

33 

5 

131 

8 

20 

4' 

8 

8 

U 

6 

3 

6 

6 

G 

70 

8 

132 

2 

48 

6 

5 

8 

4 

5 

7 

6 

19 

4 

80 

8 

133 

2 

46 

3 

17 

13 

9 

37 

....„ 

3 

6 

6 

41 

9 

184 

9 

79 

7 

18 

11 

8 

22 

5 

9 

9 

32 

15 

185 

2 

28 

5 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

4 

6 

16 

»4 

186 

39 

1 

8 

2 

10 

9 

6 

9 

16 

6 

46 

5' 

137 
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Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 

Diarrhea  and 

enteritis. 

Cltied. 

Organ- 
ic heart 
disease. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
circula- 
tory 

Hernia 

and 
IntesU- 
nal  ob- 
struc- 

Perl- 
tonl- 
tte. 

di9iS' 

Other 
dis-    i 
easesof  Brighfs 
digest- 1  disease. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
2 

2 
years 

system. 

years. 

over. 

tion. 

system. 

71 

San  Antonio, Tex  .... 

38 

28 

92 

16 

1 

10 

8 

« 

52 

72 

Duluth,Minn 

23 

17 

66 

5 

6 

11 

9 

18 

81 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

,%2 

48 

11 
44 

49 
85 

10 
14 

10 

5 

9 
6 

9 
1 

26 
17 

S3 
61 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

75 

WllkcsUirre,Pa 

43 

4 

46 

3 

6 

13 

4 

16 

86 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kanx 

HarrisburK.Pa 

Portland,Me 

39 

27 

9 

19 

4 

18 

5 

26 

31 

77 

52 

6 

39 

4 

6 

7 

5 

22 

22 

78 

81 

10 

28 

3 

12 

4 

18 

76 

79 

Yonkers.N.Y 

44 

31 

4.1 

11 

7 

7 

7 

25 

44 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

76 
27 

13 
23 

41 

79 

63 
11 

16 
11 

10 
2 

8 
5 

41 
24 

34 
33 

81 

Waterbury.Conn.  («) . 
Holyoke.Mass 

82 

26 

12 

84 

10 

5 

8 

6 

81 

22 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

17 

18 

19 

5 

2 

17 

2 

26 

S3 

85 

Yonngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

7 

36 

9 

5 

6 

21 

35 
65 

11 
44 

49 

29 

15 

7 

4 
4 

7 
15 

4 
8 

42 
27 

33 

29 

86 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

87 
88 
89 

38 
23 
53 

4 

16 
6 

16 
29 
21 

3 
12 
6 

8 
5 
11 

7 
7 
12 

1 
11 
•  9 

14 
47 
26 

21 
25 
20 

Saglnaw.Mlch 

90 

46 
16 

14 

6 

16 
10 

22 
3 

4 
4 

2 
3 

3 
2 

17 
15 

22 
13 

91 

Lincoln,  Ncbr 

92 

Brockton,  Maw 

41 

8 

9 

13 

2 

5 

3 

28 

8 

«l 

Blnghamton,  N.  Y 

36 

13 

13 

1 

12 

11 

20 

32 

94 

27 
72 

17 
6 

28 

47 

67 
13 

i 

6 

15 

1 

8 
2 

35 
21 

29 

28 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

96 

Altoona.Pa 

23 

21 

22 

13 

2 

9 

2 

19 

» 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

46 

9 

'•30 

% 

11 

7 

4 

85 

21 

98 

51 

8 

11 

6 

13 

2 

28 

83 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

SO 

10 

7 

53 

4 

17 

8 

32 

23 

100 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

26 

19 

27 

40 

8 

6 

4 

25 

18 

101 

Springfleld,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.Waah 

30 

1 

7 

3 

1 

6 

8 

10 

40 

lltt 

27 

6 

21 

14 

3 

4 

6 

24 

66 

103 

63 

11 

4 

5 

2 

8 

6 

8 

17 

104 

Haverhill  Mbjm 

36 

10 

29 

4 

6 

8 

2 

9 

20 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

36 

9 

12 

6 

4 

11 

10 

19 

17 

106 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

46 

10 

30 

6 

11 

16 

5 

26 

10 

107     Dubuque,  Iowa 

S3 

11 

17 

1 

2 

7 

3 

18 

20 

108 
109 

Quincy,lll 

19 
14 

9 
16 

24 
31 

5 
3 

6" 

8 
9 

4 
2 

21 
15 

23 
19 

South  Bend,  Ind 

110 
111 

Rnl»tn,Mi^a<! 

40 
47 

26 
8 

12 
42 

28 
25 

2 
8 

4 

7 

3 
6 

16 
18 

9 
15 

Johnstown,  Pa 

112 
113 

Elmlra,N.Y 

39 
39 

15 
4 

20 
12 

5' 

6 
8 

6 
5 

6 
3 

20 
14 

36 
26 

Allentown.Pa 

114     Davenport,  Iowa 

39 

14 

21 

6 

6 

6 

6 

11 

13 

115     McKeescort.Pa 

18 

6 

39 

32 

5 

18 

2 

20 

6 

116    SprlnKfleld,IU 

21 

4 

17 

9 

6 

9 

7 

27 

30 

117 
118 

Chelsea,  Mass 

70 
33 
23 
43 
26 

20 
12 
16 
14 
9 

6 
37 
35 
17 
16 

31 
4 

10 
10 
6 

5 

'I 
2 

5 
6 
3 
4 
6 

1 

2' 

13 

16 
17 
13 
10 
24 

21 
10 

!5 
3 

Chester,'  Pa 

119 

York,  Pa 

120 

Maiden,  Masii 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

122 

Newton,  Ma.<« 

82 

10 

26 

5 

7 

3 

2 

10 

12 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

27 

4 

14 

8 

5 

11 

8 

16 

10 

124 

Bayonne.N.J 

4 

17 

49 

8 

4 

8 

23 

23 

125 

Knoxville.Tenn 

23 

12 

14 

6 

1 

12 

4 

24 

19 

126 

Schenectady,  N.Y.... 
Fltchburg,  Moss 

23 

12 

46 

9 

10 

10 

3 

10 

18 

127 

55 

7 

31 

6 

1 

7 

11 

5 

128 

Superior,  Wis 

17 
19 
37 

3 
12 
6 

46 
18 
42 

8 

i 
5 

4 
4 

5 

6 
6 
4 

6 
14 
6 

12 
3 
18 

129 

Rockford,ll] 

130 

Taunton,  Mass 

131 

31 

16 
29 

2 
2 

11 
24 
22 

3 
11 
15 

4 
4 

2 

8 
7 
3 

2 
6 
2 

11 
11 
22 

U 

27 
19 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

133 

Montgomery,  A  In 

Auburn,  N.Y 

131 

27 

6 

14 

10 

1 

8 

4 

17 

22 

135 

Chattanooga,  Tcnn . . . 

22 

10 

24 

4 

7 

1 

29 

24 

186 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

9 

6 

11 

3 

8 

4 

2 

7 

8 

137 

JoUet,lll 

" 

1 

23 

3 

4 

4 

1 

6 

13 

a  Including  data  for  township. 

(>  Not  including  deaths  ironi  premature  birth. 
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Number  of  deaths  from- 


Otber' 
dts- 
'  earns 
'of  Ken- 
ito- 
uri- 
nary 
sys- 
tem. 


Puer- 
peral 
sepd- 
cse- 
mla. 


Otber 
puer- 
peral 
din- 


Dia- 


Dia- 


of  the :     „, 

»kln  ^ZL 
and  i^S?- 
eellu-    "^f 

ttaSe.    '«'°- 


dro- 
ceph- 
aluD. 


Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 


Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 


87 
»«5 
50 
57 
39 
49 
89 
45 
22 
80 
83 
S4 
68 
49 
28 
63 
62 
621 
84 
36 
626 
26 
23 
69 
38 
29 
68 
23 
69 
32 
49 
22 
89 
19 
40 
39 
31 
39 
6 
23 
80 
44 
26 
84 
67 
48 
26 
38 
14 
83 
8 
48 
89 
19 
80 


Senile 
debil- 
ity. 


Sui- 
cide. 


1 

28 

12 

16 

11 

2f> 

8 

■2S> 

7 

88 

6 

20 

3 

89 

1 

4ft 

2 

12 

3 

15 

1 

18 

1 

17 

6 

26 

6 

24 

8 

20 

6 

61 

12 

13 

1 

16 

8 

84 

8 

32 

2 

12 

7 

19 

a 

46 

6 

7 

22 

5 

41 

6 

27 

5 

33 

8 

15 

10 

88 

2 

14 

2 

11 

11 

21 

9 

19 

10 

57 

8 

86 

5 

48 

9 

19 

2 

17 

2 

16 

4 

17 

6 

14 

4 

44 

8 

9 

6 

48 

4 

28 

2 

17 

1 

18 

2 

14 

8 

85 

6 

21 

9 

8 

6 

4 

16 

2 

15 

1 

28 

2 

23 

3 

19 

6 

41 

6 

17 

11 

io 

16 

2 

20 

2 

17 

1 

16 

16 

3 

Total 

Ill-de- 

Acci- 

flned 

deaths 

dent. 

dis- 
eases. 

69 

39 

1,255 

80 

12 

725 

38 

7 

811 

68 

17 

966 

67 

86 

746 

59 

60 

868 

55 

23 

719 

39 

13 

878 

44 

11 

808 

60 

16 

1,075 

41 

81 

896 

38 

22 

876 

41 

17 

631 

63 

23 

6701 

76 

32 

862 

52 

13 

1,047 

40 

86 

479 

72 

90 

872 

86 

4 

611 

22 

7 

692 

30 

29 

406 

6 

9 

623 

88 

68 

756 

28 

62 

917 

28 

S 

667 

87 

12 

628 

46 

1 

683 

84 

27 

980 

117 

62 

1,006 

46 

58 

6794 

18 

10 

468 

44 

60 

575 

44 

17 

6474 

27 

3 

547 

29 

8 

4''6 

42 

7 

697 

26 

6 

444 

39 

27 

609 

26 

18 

503 

13 

10 

680 

61 

16 

667 

29 

1 

668 

21 

89 

530 

30 

16 

530 

74 

44 

652 

84 

71 

622 

20 

13 

677 

67 

14 

685 

22 

19 

464 

16 

4 

486 

49 

112 

614 

23 

7 

484 

40 

17 

446 

46 

21 

681 

24 

86 

666 

46 

87 

606 

24 

2 

469 

67 

21 

475 

15 

23 

422 

16 

5 

660 

10 

9 

288 

«2 

36 

486 

19 

20 

881 

21 

8 

426 

89 

60 

686 

61 

35 

439 

28 

26 

365 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 
98 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 
106 
109 
UO 
HI 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
187 


'  IndndlnK  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over. 
•'Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
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Tabi-B  VII.— PEECENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CItlOR. 


NcwYork.N.Y.... 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  l>a.. 

St.Loui8,Mo 

Boston,  Maw 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . . 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Franci»co,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Uhlo... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans, La... 

Detroit,  Mii-li 

MliwauKee,  Wis . . . 
WasningU)n  D.  C . . 
Newark,  N.J 


Jersey  City, N.J  ... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

P'ovmeiiec,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Kansas  C  ty  Mo 

St  Paul, Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver  Colo 

Toledo  Ohio 

Allegheny,  I'a 

Coiumbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuae,N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Pateison,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa , 

Grand  l{apids,Micb 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

NaahvUIe,  Tenn.... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.X. 

Bridgeport,  (kinn. . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  .. 
Springfleld,  Mass... 
Somerville,  Mass . . . 

Troy,  N.Y 

Boboken,  N.J 

Evansvilie,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H  . . 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Ctiarleston,  S.  C... 

Savannah,  Ua 

SaltLakeCity.Ulah. 


<•  Data  not  obtainable. 

b  Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  yews. 

o  Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 
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Tabli  Vn.— percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause  (1). 


Puru- 
lent 
and 
septi- 
cemic 
infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forms 

of 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

Fa- 

raly. 
sis. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

cho- 
pneu- 
monia. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.08 

11.80 

1.77 

8.48 

2.20 

1.64 

8.69 

0.84 

1.14 

1.39 

3.04 

12.96 

1.15 

1 

% 

la 

<"\l 

il 

1^-6^ 

(<■) 
3.11 

3.90 

1% 

2.71 

i% 

n. 

1^"'68 

1.60 

2 
3 

.60 

10.64 

01.39 

8.26 

1.81 

<fl.61 

1.86 

(') 

1.86 

/4.58 

3.52 

9.39 

2.70 

4 

.87 

11.58 

1.81 

3.26 

4.39 

1.78 

4.07 

.96 

.86 

1.94 

2.66 

9.73 

1.03 

5 

.89 

10.86 

2.39 

3.42 

1.96 

1.66 

8.76 

1.72 

2.21 

1.65 

2.81 

10.96 

1.67 

6 

.88 

7.42 

'  3.62 

1.80 

8.50 

2.80 

2.09 

5.74 

.86 

1.89 

10.52 

1.70 

7 

.02 

8.86 

.43  ;  5.11 

2.86 

2.78 

3.47 

.88 

1.86 

1.79 

8.69 

10.06 

1.61 

8 

.97 

18.47 

2.40     6.68 

4.65 

1.75 

8.41 

.01 

.83 

3.51 

2.30 

9.86 

1.97 

9 

.57 

12.06 

1.30     3.70 

1.69 

3.41 

3.62 

l.SO 

1.97 

1.87 

4.32 

10.28 

1.66 

10 

.61 

5.46 

2.65  '  2.15 

5.48 

1.32 

2.63 

.50 

2.59 

1.87 

2.52 

11.76 

1.26 

11 

.98 

18.68 

1.31  :  8.18 

2.05 

1.77 

3.97 

.90 

1.08 

8.20 

1.84 

7.49 

1.14 

12 

.82 

7.81 

.60 

3.99 

3.61 

2.39 

8.65 

2.39 

3.50 

1.75 

4.79 

10.80 

1.88 

13 

.37 

10.44 

1.90 

5.37 

3.34 

2.43 

4.17 

.23 

3.28 

1.49 

4.69 

8.50 

1.25 

14 

.31 

14.31 

1.02 

3.19 

2.38 

1.76 

5.03 

.84 

1.58 

8.01 

1.89 

8.16 

2.26 

16 

.12 

12.09 

1.02 

3.74 

1.71 

3.31 

4.99 

.67 

2.39 

1.16 

8.27 

8.76 

1.64 

16 

.22 

11.65 

.79 

2.38 

1.61 

3.80 

4.78 

.35 

4.11 

1.78 

3.29 

9.67 

1.78 

17 

.14 

12.10 

1.12 

Z.12 

1.83 

2.54 

3.46 

3.00 

2.34 

1.60 

2.72 

9.49 

8.12 

18 

.68 

10.44 

2.39 

5.30 

2.95 

2.71 

3.70 

.•M 

1.39 

1.67 

2.39 

8.52 

1.23 

19 

.12 

11.15 

2.55 

4.15 

1.71 

1.60 

4.82 

.61 

.78 

1.63 

2.96 

8.16 

1.28 

20 

1.82 

8.68 

.89 

8.80 

1.56 

2.79 

5.51 

.77 

1.47 

2.02 

2.21 

8.68 

8.33 

21 

1.87 

11.46 

.86 

2.77 

2.21 

1.76 

3.07 

1.76 

1.91 

1.65 

1.46 

9.68 

1.57 

22 

1.00 

11.74 

1.38 

4.43 

2.27 

2.38 

8.55 

.60 

2.77 

.78 

2.33 

8.70 

1.16 

23 

.0< 

10.66 

.57 

6.08 

2.60 

3.41 

5.03 

.20 

2.23 

3.61 

2.88 

8.68 

1.09 

24 

1.89 

20.02 

1.87 

3.87 

2.75 

2.82 

2.38 

.95 

1.10 

2.67 

.88 

11.82 

2.78 

25 

1.62 

8.11 

1.40 

4.38 

2.63 

2.51 

8.44 

.58 

2.86 

2.51 

2.04 

8.29 

1.99 

26 

.78 

6.10 

4.04 

1.98 

2.52 

2.31 

2.85 

.54 

2.68 

2.19 

2.80 

12.87 

1.78 

27 

.91 

13.32 

.84 

4.59 

2.20 

3.56 

8.76 

2.07 

2.13 

1.91 

.71 

8.99 

1.36 

28 

.06 

12. 11 

.95 

3.85 

1.60 

2.76 

6.66 

.55 

1.90 

4.61 

2.15 

18.71 

.60 

29 

1.02 

10.17 

.95 

4.70 

1.91 

1.97 

5.53 

1..53 

2.03 

1.46 

2.41 

•  7.88 

2.54 

30 

.15 

5.57 

.66 

4.00 

2.78 

1.62 

2.99 

.30 

1.57 

7.66 

2.89 

7.39 

1.62 

81 

.61 

11.89 

.28 

3.98 

3.93 

4.15 

3.70 

.72 

3.04 

1.11 

2.48 

9.79 

2.38 

32 

.61 

8.49 

2.01 

2.33 

.84 

8.69 

.61 

1.07 

4.66 

8.13 

5.22 

10.60 

7.32 

38 

l.Ot 

9.67 

.89 

2.68 

2.08 

2.23 

3.42 

1.79 

.30 

2.08 

2.08 

9.67 

1.93 

34 

1.93 

7.M 

.77 

3.67 

2.99 

4.25 

4.06 

1.35 

3.38 

.97 

1.74 

10.92 

2.99 

35 

.40 

17.48 

4.13 

4.»t 

2.67 

2.12 

6.39 

1.51 

.30 

1.71 

1.21 

8.36 

2.12 

36 

1.40 

12.41 

1.14 

1.87 

1.61 

2.03 

1.51 

1.14 

1.46 

1.26 

l.SO 

7.84 

1.14 

87 

.92 

6.47 

.35 

2.31 

1.39 

3.18 

8.00 

1.91 

6.29 

1.44 

4.27 

13.16 

3.64 

38 

.05 

7.36 

.98 

2.80 

1.57 

3.29 

3.68 

1.82 

2.01 

.83 

3.29 

11.92 

1.0« 

39 

l.&t 

12.34 

1.82 

6.03 

1.81 

2.06 

8.36 

.51 

2.27 

1.08 

1.69 

8.13 

1.59 

40 

.64 

11.69 

1.52 

5.86 

1.40 

.51 

.76 

.64 

1.62 

9.40 

2.35 

11.05 

1.91 

41 

1.54 

10.75 

1.28 

6.57 

1.02 

3.24 

2.30 

1.62 

.94 

.43 

9.56 

2.30 

42 

1.30 

11.29 

1.76 

2.43 

1.71 

3.73 

3.11 

"sJie" 

1.46 

1.50 

12.58 

1.45 

43 

.44 

6.67 

"i'.ib' 

6.67 

2.98 

1.58 

4.65 

2.11 

1.14 

2.63 

2.89 

7.11 

8.51 

44 

1.14 

10.60 

2.12 

6.38 

1.06 

4.73 

.65 

5.95 

2.85 

.90 

1.39 

9.87 

.98 

45 

.M 

8.44 

5.82 

2.46 

1.68 

1.89 

3.99 

8.30 

2.20 

2.78 

2.20 

9.70 

4.40 

46 

.63 

13.93 

1.46 

2.52 

2.21 

1.45 

3.91 

1.89 

8.78 

2.46 

1.96 

11.03 

1.95 

47 

1.03 

9.82 

2.63 

4.68 

8.65 

2.61 

3.65 

1.94 

1.14 

1.60 

1.14 

11.42 

1.26 

48 

10.43 

5.69 

2.25 

3.01 

4.93 

1.17 

1.69 

2.60 

2.60 

10.27 

.26 

49 

'"".m 

8.82 

""'.ia' 

2.T2 

1..55 

2.28 

4.61 

1.66 

6.62 

2.13 

1.25 

8.98 

1.33 

60 

.60 

10.61 

.57 

1.61 

1.99 

3.42 

8.85 

3.78 

2.85 

.78 

1.60 

10.  (M 

1.57 

51 

.30 

11.86 

.59 

3.17 

1.18 

3.83 

6.27 

2.14 

2.43 

1.66 

.81 

9.37 

2.43 

52 

.33 

10.80 

.97 

3.01 

1.62 

2.60 

7.56 

3.49 

8.17 

2.44 

1.71 

8.45 

2.19 

63 

.49 

11.68 

2.53 

3.84 

2.12 

1.96 

8.02 

1.06 

3.35 

.98 

3.27 

10.88 

1.89 

64 

13.92 

.29 

5.39 

2.45 

3.14 

3.23 

2.45 

1.08 

1.27 

1.67 

11.76 

1.18 

65 

'"".16 

14.41 

1.34 

5.31 

2.89 

3.05 

5.06 

1.43 

.95 

1.24 

2.00 

11.85 

2.00 

66 

9.66 

.80 

3.76 

1.34 

6.10 

2.42 

1.79 

3.31 

1.88 

2.60 

11.27 

1.79 

67 

"".'w' 

11.25 

1.13 

4.13 

2.10 

3.88 

2.75 

1.13 

2.02 

1.86 

4.87 

8.01 

1.38 

68 

1.35 

8.51 

.68 

2.30 

1.49 

2.80 

8.51 

1.08 

1.S5 

2.03 

1.49 

12.57 

2.43 

69 

.96 

10.88 

2.25 

4.29 

1.93 

1.29 

3.97 

..54 

1.-29 

2.89 

1.72 

8.36 

60 

11.07 

.84 

4.69 

3.13 

2.66 

5.30 

2.65 

.84 

1.32 

4.21 

10.23 

'""'i'te 

61 

""'Ai' 

14.74 

1.14 

4.09 

1.99 

2.53 

6.26 

.24 

1.99 

1.26 

1.63 

14.02 

1.14 

62 

.62 

12.88 

.09 

2.83 

2.42 

5.68 

6.01 

.95 

2.94 

1.04 

2.68 

11.41 

1.47 

63 

1.5.84 

1.48 

4.03 

2.15 

1.21 

.80 

1.48 

.67 

3.76 

2.55 

7.25 

3.09 

64 

""'.62' 

9.20 

.71 

3.80 

2.03 

4.86 

2.92 

2.30 

1.41 

2.30 

3.36 

9.28 

2.65 

65 

.58 

10.86 

1.16 

8.20 

2.01 

2.81 

4.95 

1.84 

.87 

3.01 

2.18 

13.29 

1.75 

66 

.18 

6.67 

8.64 

4.06 

2.91 

2.40 

8.03 

2.40 

1.64 

2.53 

3.41 

11.38 

1.14 

67 

.70 

11.88 

.62 

1.91 

1.80 

.76 

4.86 

1.80 

1.62 

4.70 

1.33 

6.72 

.99 

68 

1.11 

13.43 

.07 

1.18 

2.16 

.90 

4.01 

2.30 

2.16 

2.87 

1.67 

8.42 

Z71 

69 

.99 

4.96 

.43 

2.83 

2.12 

3.40 

2.65 

1.13 

1.70 

1.98 

1.42 

7.61 

1.98 

70 

d  Including  deaths  Irom  encephalitis. 

'  Included  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

/Including  deaths  Irom  paralysis,  but  not  including  deaths  from  encephalitis. 
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Table  VII.— PERCENT  AGE  OF  DEATHS  F£OM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CXrSK  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

tier. 


Cities. 


Organ 
Ic  heart 
disease. 


Other 
dlD- 

•Maeaot 
circula- 
tory 

system. 


New  York,  N.V 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg.Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark.  N.J 

Jersey  aty,  N.J... . 

Louisville,  Ky 

MlnneapolLs  Minn. 

Providence,  R.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa ' 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass ' 

Syracuse,  N.Y ' 

New  Hav^,  Conn 

Pateison,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Hcranton,  Pa 

Lowell, Mass 

AIbany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Orcg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wajth 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden, N.J 

Trenton.N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,Ma« 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford, Mass... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  .... 

Springfield,  Mass 

SomerviUe,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

EvansviUe,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utic«,N.Y 

Peona.Iil 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


8.64 

6.09 
4.S6 
6.41 
7.85 
6.07 
3.U 
8.08 
6.09 
6.14 
6.89 
4.22 
4.18 
6.06 
6.46 
7.29 
8.63 
4.04 
6.96 

10.64 
4.03 
6.26 
6.16 
8.40 
9.66 
8.13 
6.S8 
7.47 
3.13 
6.66 
6.41 
4.89 
2.66 
3.41 
9.67 
8.02 
8.26 
7.26 
4.76 
7.63 
9.21 
6.40 
6.81 
7.66 
8.43 
4.78 
6.41 
7.62 
6.26 
7.19 
8.73 

U.26 
6.36 
9.06 
3.61 

U.25 
8.91 
6.62 
6.39 
4.16 
6.19 
6.89 
2.63 
2.90 
4.87 
6.66 


L04 

«63 
0  6.98 
2.42 
2.29 
3.67 
2.64 
8.71 
3.33 
2.84 
2.11 
1.84 
L20 
2.38 
3.48 
2.66 
3.77 
1.91 
1.46 
2.21 
3.22 
8.21 
1.88 
2.67 
2.10 
L28 
L29 

.86 
4.96 
1.87 
1.44 

.66 
1.19 

.68 
8.78 

.78 
2.42 
1.18 
4.21 
J.  14 
3.16 
1.97 
2.72 
2.86 
1.06 

.88 
2.28 

.60 
1.10 
2.92 
1.62 
8.41 
8.02 
3.73 
8.34 
2.68 
l.»4 
2.30 
2.04 
1.20 
1.88 
2.16 
4.80 
2.48 
2.62 
6.57 
8.13 
L89 
1.70 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 
2 

years. 


8.20 
(«) 
4.75 
CI7.41 
5.40 
6.93 
16.81 
7.44 

.70 
4.06 
7.63 
4.63 
6.43 
7.85 
6.08 
4.81 
6.28 
3.00 
2.79 
7.93 
8.46 
L16 
6.76 
2.89 
2.84 
6.49 
8.04 
4.65 
5.96 
8.06 
7.90 
6.75 
L40 
4.47 
L74 

.20 
4.78 
8.00 
9.08 
2.62 
3.56 

.85 
3.68 
8.07 
8.50 
2.52 
4.73 
2.05 
3.92 
4.19 
6.20 
2.66 
6.20 
9.23 
8.43 
11.81 
8.40 
7.69 
2.67 
4.07 
2.17 
4.63 
6.62 
2.42 
10.62 
3.20 
2.78 
1.22 

.49 
2.83 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
68 
64 
66 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
«9 
70 

oDala  not  obtainable. 

(•Included  in  deaths  liom  other  diseases  o{  circolatory  system. 

'Including  deatbs  irom  organic  heart  disease. 

dincluding  deaths  Irom  dysentery,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  yean  or  oyer,  peritonitis,  and  gastritis. 

'Included  in  deaths  Irom  diarrhea  and  enteritis  nnder  2  years.  ■ 

/  Not  including  deatbs  from  gastritis. 

t  included  In  aeatbs  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


% 
.84 

^'^6 
2.77 
1.75 
1.02 
1.64 
1.85 

.47 
1.15 
1.25 
1.41 

.48 

.96 
2.21 

.85 
8.26 

.22 

i.ei 

.91 
1.34 
8.84 

.71 

.46 
2.41 

.61 
L49 

.98 
L»3 

.58 
2.17 
2.13 
2.19 
1.82 
L25 
2.03 
2.99 
4.56 
1.14 

.90 
8.51 
2.39 
2.40 

.50 

.A 

.52 

2.52 

8.68 

.39 

% 
8.88 
LS6 

.76 
2.63 
1.44 
1.99 
4.16 
2.48 
2.04 

.18 
8.81 
4.45 

.87 


Her- 
nia 
and      Peri 


intesti- 
nal ob- 
struc- 

tlon. 


0.68 


.90 
.86 
.75 
.82 
.54 
.70 
.62 
.74 
.67 
.91 
.66 
.96 
.99 

1.87 
.91 

1.10 
.04 
.56 
.72 
.57 
.88 
.58 
.78 

1.10 
.78 

1.72 
.61 
.50 
.33 
.60 
.58 
.65 
.57 
.58 
.74 
.45 
.38 

2.06 
.57 
.70 
.41 
.84 
.68 
.80 


.59 
.43 

1.33 
.49 
.82 

1.08 
.67 
.64 

1.13 
.81 
.43 
.24 
.84 
.26 
.80 
.44 
.68 

1.64 
.41 
.14 
.71 


-:■ «: 


0.17 

irk 

.46 

2.25 

.64 


.94 

.40 

1.68 

1.33 

.38 

.62 

LOl 

L29 

2.11 

.49 

4.46 

2.69 

1.16 

L74 

L39 

1.81 

1.44 

1.08 

1.80 


2.10 
LOS 
1.64 
2.22 
L56 
L61 
1.67 

.88 
1.08 
1.14 
2.90 
1.35 
L49 

.90 

.73 
L89 
2.74 
1.92 
1.18 
1.21 
1.08 

.78 


1.76 

L18 

1.07 

.89 

1.62 

.96 

L20 

.90 

.09 

2.42 

L24 

2.28 

.68 

.41 

.97 

1.13 


0.62 

C) 
.64 
.14 
.92 
.54 


1.01 
.60 
.54 
.68 
.39 
.78 
.73 
.44 
.42 
.40 
.43 

1.27 
.87 
.35 
.41 

L44 
.89 
.96 
.68 
.17 
.82 

LOO 
.06 
.20 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 
digest- 
ive 
system. 


.19 
.46 

1.06 
.71 
.98 
.6e 
.29 
.86 
.19 

1.62 
.21 
.61 
.24 
.31 
.06 

Leo 

.84 
.37 
.07 
.15 


.57 
.89 
.48 
.09 
.16 
.27 
.64 
.60 
.30 
.26 
.40 


.89 

L14 

.41 

.28 
.99 


X60 

(«) 
LSS 
/L72 
2.02 
2.93 
2.62 
3.15 
4.31 
3.96 
8.34 
2.86 
3.74 
3.31 
2.99 
3.02 
3.29 
2.80 
2.51 
6.86 
2.02 
8.07 
2.77 
8.16 
2.71 
4.03 
2.47 
8.68 
LS& 
8.05 
2.94 
Lll 
1.96 
8.13 
Z51 
3.33 
L77 
2.77 
2.01 
2.66 
2.22 
2.47 
2.80 
4.66 

.82 
3.86 
2.39 
3.31 
3.51 
2.80 
8.35 
L84 
1.64 

.82 
3.04 
8.44 
2.80 
L18 
6.41 
LS9 
8.61 
2.66 
2.89 
2.68 
3.09 
4.07 
2.40 
4.00 
4.04 
2.12 


Bright's 
disease. 


6.81 

(«) 
4.04 
4.08 
LOO 
5.82 
4.08 
4.16 
3.87 
4.82 
3.17 
6.62 
4.06 
8.44 
4.G2 
8.38 
8.89 
8.09 
3.08 
6.63 
3.80 
3.81 
6.82 
4.82 
3.66 
2.98 
2.10 
4.66 
4.81 
3.53 
8.42 
2.60 
L77 
8.27 
1.26 
5.64 
6.70 
3.41 
2.01 
&19 
.38 
3.92 
3.31 
3.33 
6. 93 
2.88 
3.03 
4.46 
7.01 
2.94 
2.78 
6.12 
8.09 
6.29 
2.16 
4.48 
1.2S 
.08 
4.83 
9.  S3 
2.77 
4.81 
4.76 
8.09 
4.07 
6.04 
6.18 

U.88 
8.91 
4.11 
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TABtE  VH.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2). 


Other 
dis- 

eases  Pner- 
of Ken-  peral 
Ito-  sepU- 
url-  I  at- 
nary  ,  mia. 
ays- 
tern. 


1.46  I 
.<3 

1.10 
.49 

8.A8 


l.M 

*.m 

3.49 
4.27 
1.74 

.31 
!t(B 
2.23 
2.68 

.82 
1.40 
1.20 
1.67 
2.25 
1.83 
2.42 
1.26 
2.71 
S.40 
1.01 
1.20  I 

.33  , 
1.09  1 

2.20  1 
1.81  I 

.99 
.6S  I 
.75 
.51 
1.27  , 

2.21  I 
2.99    . 
1.93 
3.19 
2.12 

.31  I 

.63 
2.85 

.74 
4.13  I 
1.88  . 
1.19  I 
2.11  I 
1.47  ' 
2.06 

.38  , 

.57, 

.60    . 
1.33  I. 
1.71 
1.03 
8.66 

.74 
3.14 
1.81 
1.S4 
6.S8 

.81 

.96 
3.61 
L44 

.17 
4.70 


0.35 

(<>) 
.10 
.14 
.27 
.62 
.36 

1.08 
.30 
.47 
.49 
.48 
.49 
.73 
.31 
.66 
.67 
.26 
.52 
.32 
.04 
.07 
.11 
.20 
.07, 
.35  1 
.29  ' 


Other 
puer- 
peral 
dls- 


.90  I 
.61  , 


.05' 


0.57 

% 
.28 
.42 
.68 
.27 

1.21 
.61 
.28 
.65 
.46 

1.73 
.55 
.69 
.80 
.80 

1.14 
.76 
.81 
.16 
.26 
.06 

1.09 

2.60 
.58 
.74 
.19 
.20 
.32 
.10 


1.04 
.87 
.91 
.93 
.06 
.39 
.51 
.06 


.10 
.44 


.25 
.46 


.28 
1.19 
.97 
.25 
.31 
.06 
.34 
.57 
.61 
.17 
.26 
.Sb 
.08 
.37 

.no 

.34 


.43 
.69' 

.5/ 

.89; 

.29 

.63 

.16  I 

.41 

.54 

.36 

.66 

1.47 
.40 
.26 
.19 
.76 
.28 
.42 

1.28 


.16 
.21 
.22 
.41 

'.'69 
.10 
.54 
.06 
.81 
.64 
.72 
.42 


1.48 
.26 
.58 
.51 
.81 

1.04 
.67 


Dis- 


of  the 

skin 
and 

cellu- 
lar 

tissue. 


0.27 

% 
.15 
.16 
.81 


.22 
.26 
.75 
.08 
.35 
.27 
.50 
.61 
.44 
.35 
.20 
.16 
.41 


.71 
.94 
.28 
.22 
.12 
.04 
.52 
.80 
.64 
.91 
1.11 
.14 
.15 
.77 
.50 
.16 
.68 
.16 
.28 
.25 
.51 
.16 
.26 
.57 
.58 
.06 
.11 


.22 
1.14 
.22 
.73 
.08 
.59 
.38 
.86 
.32 
.13 
.21 
.84 
.12 
.60 
.13 
.26 
.97 


.81 
.49 
.48 


Dl8- 


of 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 
tem. 


0.20 

% 
.06 
.05 
.22 


.17 
.08 
.11 
.16 
.09 
.02 
.06 
.28 
.17 
.07 
.20 


dro- 
cepb- 
alus. 


.11 


.27 
.16 
.13 


.13 

.18 


.25 
.23 
.07 
.14 


(») 
0.09 


Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 


0.61 

(<■) 


.12 


.06 


.17 


.13 


.21 
.07 
.09 


.70 


.11 
.06 
.17 


.10 


.16 
.26 
.78 
.09 
.21 
.88 
.49 
.49 
.16 
.13 
.81 
.22 
.03 
.86 
1.04 


.04 
.06 
.08 
.18 
.36 
.37 
.06 
.20 
.25 
.06 


.16 


.06 
.16 
.06 


.11 
.06 


.10 


.75 
.07 


.44 

.66 
.57 
.29 

'.'oi' 

.16 
.13 
.32 
.36 
.80 
.78 


.71 
.19 
.88 

Z84 
.42 

1.42 


Infan- 
tile 
dls- 


2.58 

!,% 

'10.62 
7.88 
8.92 

10.39 
3.84 
4.31 
4.26 
4.08 
2.30 
5.76 
7.57 
6.92 
7.28 
8.14 
6.63 
4.22 
3.81 
7.18 
8.83 
9.92 
6.49 
3.04 
3.74 
4.45 
4.72 
6.81 
5.08 
6.02 
8.68 

14.70 
8.83 

10.06 
5.09 
2.28 
6.87 

10.06 
8.18 
2.67 
4.44 
4.30 
7.28 
6.98 
8.99 
8.95 
4.11 
7.68 
8.24 
8.05 

10.84 
7.64 
5.66 
4.61 
5.78 

18.25 
9.39 
7.43 
7.82 
6.66 
8.97 
4.82 
7.92 
8.98 
5.84 
3.92 
4.36 
6.98 
7.51 


Senile 
debil- 
ity. 


1.74 

i") 
3.41 

5.47 

2.86 

8.56 

4.95 

6.23 

2.72 

4.06 

1.06 

4.40 

4.41 

80O 

2.91 

2.48 

2.10 

5.86 

2.95 

2.29 

4.73 

2.21 

2.71 

6.41 

2.88 

6.89 

2.60 

4.66 

4.51 

4.57 

2.84 

2.38 

2.19 

2.98 

5.70 

8.12 

Z23 

.46 
1.96 
2.84 
2.16 
4.27 

.88 
4.39 
3.42 
8.67 
8.03 
1.83 
4.42 
2.18 
2.21 
2.21 
2.19 
1.23 
4.71 
8.24 
2.59 
4.05 
8.24 
4.60 
3.25 
8.31 
1.90 
2.28 
1.83 
2.62 
7.21 
2.61 
8.62 
6.94 


Sui- 
cide. 


1.01 

% 

1.35 
.77 
.64 
.96 
.99 

2.14 

1.19 
.68 
.49 
.73 

1.M 
.62 

1.41 
.82 
.74 
.80 
.44 

1.05 
.90 

1.05 
.45 
.04 
.98 
.99 

1.49 
.75 
.51 
.71 
.33 
.06 
.30 
.29 
.96 
.83 
.75 
.44 

1.42 
.64 


'.'ii'l 
1.40  I 
.57  I 
.05  1 
.38 
2.40 
.67 
.44 
.28 
.80 
.41 
.57 
.20 
1.53 
1.16 
.49  ! 
.81 


2.25 
1.74 
.44 
.78 
1.39 
.06 
.63 
.43 


Acci- 
dent. 


5.87 
(«) 
5.28 
6.92 
5.17 
4.62 
'4.82 
6.77 
5.94 
4.81 
9.65 
6.61 
4.59 
4.44 
8.71 
6.89 
7.20 
4.72 
5.68 
5.40 
9.23 
9.35 
6.09 
4.78 
4.98 
6.95 
5.69 
4.98 
4.26 
5.27 
4.86 
6.81 
2.33 
9.62 
5.31 
4.13 
9.09 
9.87 
3.48 
4.89 
3.75 
10.07 
4.46 
4.82 
4.89 
3.57 
3.65 
6.96 
8.84 
5.62 
7.27 
4.28 
6.01 
4.08 
3.63 
4.39 
8.31 
2.51 
4.60 
5.36 
2.53 
1.63 
7.61 
6.3' 
3.09 
3.01 
6.07 
3.01 
4.62 
6.52 


Ill-de- 
flned 
dle- 


8.15 

(«) 
.63 
.16 

1.04 

1.40 

8.10 
.09 
.04 
.03 
.96 

3.52 

1.33 
.37 
.15 

1.27 
.97 
.54 
.60 
.99 
.93 

4.00 
.78 
.24 

1.61 
.82 

1.24 
.71 


4.51 
1.77 
1.82 
1.07 
1.64 
1.74 
i.42 
11.42 
8.93 
1.57 

.43 
6.23 

.68 
8.08 
1.67 
1.87 
5.14 
1.61 
2.17 
2.17 
8.39 
8.85 
3.47 
1.79 

.26 
2.66 

.29 
3.13 

.97 
7.43 
1.61 


2.11 
.95 

.40 
2.92 
2.62 
2.65 
1.04 
7.93 
1.27 


^Included  in  deaths  from  infantile  diseases. 
'Inclndlntr  deaths  from  other  malformations. 
Jlnclnded  in  deatlis  from  other  malformations, 
klnclnding  deaths  from  hjrdrocephalus. 
i  Including  deatlis  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  vears  or  over. 
> Including  303  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits. 
"  Not  including  81  deatlis  of  nonresidents. 


Total 
deaths. 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
mlOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 
100.00 

loo.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

moo.  00 

100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
Dum- 
ber. 


71  SanAntoDio.Tex... 

72  DuIuth.Mlnn 

73  Erie.Pa 

74  Elizabeth, N.J 

75  WlIkc»barre,Pa  .... 

76  KatiKOn  CI  ly,  Kans . . 

77  HarrlRbUfK,  I'a 

78  Portland,  Mc 

79  Yonkem.N.  Y 

80  Norfolk,  Va 

81  Waterbury.Conn  (») 

82  Holyoke,  Ma.-» 

83  Fort  Wayne,  1  nd  ... 

84  Youn(fatown,Ohio.. 

85  I  Houston,  Tex 
8»i 


Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mlrb 

Lanoanter,  I^ 

Lincoln,  Ncbr 

,_  ^  Brockton,  Maiffi 

93  I  Bingbamton,  N.  Y . . 

94  I  Augusta,  Ga 

95  Pawtuckcl,  R.  I 

96  Altoona.Pa 

97  t  Wheeling, W.Va  ... 

98  ■  Mobile,  Ala 

99  I  Blrmlogham, Ala... 
Uttlo  Rock,  Ark.... 
Springfield,  Ohio... 

Oalventon,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Waxh 

Haverhill,  Mai« 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terrc  Haute,- Ind... 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  III 

South  Bend. Ind.... 

Salem,  Mam 

Johnstown,  Pa 

F,lmlra,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa. .. 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield.  Ill 

Chelsea,  Mam 

Chester,  Pa ! 

York,  Pa 

Maiden, Mam 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton. Mas* 

Sioux  Clly,  Iowa. . . . 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

KnoxTllle,  Tenn 

Scheneetady,  N.  Y.. 

Fitchburg,  Ma«a 

Super!  or,  wis 

Rockford,  III 

Taunton.  Mass 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala... 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
EastSt.  Louis,  111... 
Joliet,  111 


100 

101  i 

102  I 
103 
lot 
10) 
106  I 
107 

108  \ 

109  I 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


'  Other 
Dys-  j  epi- 
Qrippe;  en-  demlc 
tery.  I  di»- 


I.OS 
.28 
.25 
.21 
.13 
.23 

1.81 
.34 
.12 

1.49 
.56 
.23 
.79 


0.48 
.96 
.» 
.73 
.54 


.45 
.16 
.99 
1.11 


.30 

!9I 

3. 34 

.18 

.75 

.1 

.94 

.94 

.77 

.64 

1.39 

.35 

1.49 

.37 

.86 

.43  1 

1.64 

.41  ! 

.49 

.16  , 

.69 

..^2  . 

.35  : 


.42 

1.42 

.64 


1.5R 
.23 

1.54 
.23 
.56 


.34 
.37 
.28 
.67 
.34 
.16 


1.39 

.12 

.95 

.38 

.83 

LS8 

.46 

.49 

.82 

l.OI 

.51 

.49 

.38 

2.68 

.40 

.13 

1.09 

.66 

.60 

.15 

1.27 

.29 

.29 

.86 

.75 

1.78 

.20 

1.01 

.44 

.22 

1.74 

.82 

.21 

.21 

.37 

.42 

.21 

.43 

.16 

.40 

2.06 

.15 


.57 
.31 
.64 
.35 


.21 


.45 

.06 

.43 

1.06 

".'54' 
.36 
.21 


.17  , 


alududiug  data  tor  township. 
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Tablr  VII.— percentage  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1)— Concluded. 


Puru- 
lent 
and 
septi- 
cemic 
infcc- 
Uon. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
■Is. 

Otiicr 
forms 

nf 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Can- 
cer. 

OUicr 

gl'U- 

cml 
dis- 
cuses. 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

Cere- 
bral 

COllgOH- 

tion 

and 
hcmor- 
rtiage. 

Pa- 
nily- 

si.s. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  In- 
fants. 

Other 

dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

cho- 
pneu- 
monla. 

4.62 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.88 

23.27 

1.67 

2.07 

1.03 

2.16 

1.43 

1.19 

1.43 

2.65 

1.67 

0.64 

71 

1.38 

9.10 

2.48 

4.00 

1.66 

4.83 

2.90 

.69 

2.34 

.28 

2.62 

7.86 

1.24 

72 

.86 

7.08 

1.48 

3.46 

3.57 

.86 

4.81 

2.22 

2.10 

2.84 

2.89 

9.00 

1.36 

73 

.21 

11.70 

2.38 

2.38 

1.76 

2.28 

4.36 

.62 

3.00 

1.14 

1.86 

9.11 

1.66 

74 

6.17 

.67 

2.82 

1.48 

1.48 

6.63 

.80 

3.36 

1.88 

1.74 

11.80 

2.01 

76 

"'i.a' 

11.66 

.36 

3.26 

1.52 

2.91 

2.46 

1.62 

1.05 

2.80 

1.28 

12.24 

1.17 

76 

........ 

10.67 

3.62 

2.37 

1^1 

6.01 

2.09 

1.96 

2.23 

.97 

6.98 

1.26 

77 

18.44 

4.21 

2.39 

4.67 

7.06 

3.19 

1.02 

1.87 

1.28 

6.61 

1.48 

78 

.74 

11.76 

■■'i'ffl' 

2.85 

1.48 

4.21 

4.95 

.49 

1.61 

1.12 

3.09 

11.26 

2.36 

79 

.09 

12.66 

.37 

2.23 

3.63 

1.30 

4.84 

2.60 

8.72 

1.68 

1.58 

6.70 

.66 

80 

.11 

7.82 

1.23 

1.12  \  3.80 

1.90 

3.46 

.67 

1.12 

.78 

6.08 

11.06 

2.23 

81 

.80 

9.98 

.91 

2.97 

3.09 

5.82 

1.71 

1.14 

1.60 

1.71 

3.54 

9.36 

1.94 

82 

.63 

9.98 

.32 

6.07 

2.54 

1.59 

3.65 

3.01 

1.27 

1.90 

3.01 

7.13 

3.80 

83 

1.43 

6.18 

2.28 

2.67 

3.28 

2.43 

2.00 

3.00 

1.85 

2.28 

11.98 

.29 

84 

.98 

13.69 

"'.n 

3.02 

2.32 

.81 

1.97 

1.97 

2.09 

2.78 

.81 

6.80 

1.61 

85 

.57 

10.08 

3.92 

1.24 

3.82 

3.C3 

2.20 

1.43 

1.62 

2.39 

2.58 

8.21 

1.72 

86 

1.04 

6.06 

.83 

4.69 

2.51 

2.09 

4.69 

2.61 

4.18 

2.30 

1.67 

8.14 

1.25 

87 

1.49 

12.84 

.31 

2.18 

2.87 

.69 

1.96 

1.83 

.57 

1.83 

2.06 

11.35 

1.15 

88 

1.16 

8.18 

.49 

4.09 

1.96 

1.16 

2.62 

2.96 

3.27 

2.29 

2.46 

8.84 

3.27 

89 

.S4 

7.77 

.84 

3.72 

1.18 

1.01 

8.61 

.51 

3.04 

1.18 

1.86 

12.16 

.84 

90 

1.48 

7.14 

.74 

5.91 

1.97 

2.71 

6.17 

4.43 

2.46 

2.71 

.49 

8.13 

.99 

91 

.38 

11.28 

1.53 

4.02 

2.87 

3.06 

1.16 

.77 

1.15 

3.82 

1.68 

13.00 

3.82 

92 

7.16 

....... 

4.37 

2.38 

.63 

6.66 

2.62 

10.99 

1.83 

10.20 

.66 

93 

■■".'m' 

12.82 

1.96 

4.25 

1.09 

3.16 

3.27 

■'L'si' 

3.05 

1.09 

8.07 

2.94 

94 

.45 

10.04 

1.20 

3.30 

.76 

3.60 

6.70 

1.20 

.75 

l.ft^ 

3.46 

11.09 

1.06 

95 

7.33 

2.n 

2.71 

3.18 

8.18 

2.87 

5.10 

1.69 

2.23 

11.94 

2.39 

96 

"■■"73 

8.06 

"ilia' 

4.54 

1.76 

2.64 

3.66 

2.84 

1.02 

.73 

1.90 

9.37 

1.76 

97 

l.M 

16.88 

.11 

2.80 

1.83 

.11 

3.76 

1.94 

4.19 

5.27 

1.18 

5.48 

1.40 

98 

.89 

12.90 

.60 

1.98 

1.09 

1.19 

2.78 

.89 

.79 

1.98 

1.29 

17.86 

1.09 

99 

1.76 

15.11 

2.02 

1.64 

2.27 

4.03 

1.51 

.63 

2.52 

1.13 

11.46 

2.90 

100 

1.96 

8.52 

■  ■■.■44' 

4.16 

2.62 

2.18 

7.42 

.44 

2.18 

1.09 

4.37 

8.95 

1.63 

101 

1.92 

8.00 

..w 

3.65 

1.22 

1.74 

1.39 

1.74 

1.04 

3.48 

1.22 

4.62 

1.04 

102 

2.11 

10.18 

.21 

3.80 

3.59 

1.90 

3.38 

1.06 

1.69 

1.90 

.63 

7.81 

1.48 

103 

.18 

13.63 

2.92 

a.n 

2.19 

2.19 

4.91 

2.38 

1.10 

3.47 

.91 

8.78 

.91 

104 

.42 

10.72 

.21 

6.31 

4.41 

8.78 

1.89 

2.31 

1.26 

.81 

2.94 

7.36 

.84 

105 

.14       8.61 

.43 

3.73 

3.01 

■2.01 

2.58 

1.15 

.29 

2.73 

1.00 

6.60 

1.00 

106 

.90      8.33 

.45 

6.86 

1.80 

8.83 

4.73 

2.03 

3.88 

2.93 

2.26 

4.95 

.68 

107 

9.69 

1.31 

8.78 

3.78 

1.97 

4.60 

1.64 

.82 

4.43 

2.30 

9.03 

2.96 

108 

.60  1  10.73 

1.19 

3.38 

2.58 

1.19 

2.68 

1.59 

2.39 

.60 

2.68 

5.67 

3.38 

109 

1  10.32 

6.66 

3.81 

2.70 

3.02 

4.29 

l.U 

.63 

4.76 

2.22 

8.25 

4.92 

110 

.15       7.00 

.16 

2.13 

1.83 

6.33 

1.22 

1.62 

4.41 

1.22 

2.13 

7.46 

1.22 

111 

.18       7.76 

1.58 

4.40 

2.99 

2.11 

4.68 

1.68 

1.06 

1.23 

1.68 

11.27 

.88 

112 

.57     10.19 

2.4S 

2.83 

2.46 

10.38 

1.18 

3.21 

1.82 

1.32 

10.38 

1.51 

118 

.19     10.00 

"i.'32' 

4.63 

2.64 

1.13 

4.72 

3.02 

3.59 

2.46 

3.21 

3.77 

2.27 

114 

6.37 

.16 

2.45 

1.28 

2.80 

.92 

1.07 

6.29 

.31 

2.45 

14.42 

.77 

116 

12.54 

2.78 

2.09 

8.22 

1.29 

1.93 

2.41 

2.25 

2.73 

2.25 

6.27 

.64 

116 

.17     10.40 

.69 

4.16 

2.77 

2.95 

2.95 

3.47 

2.08 

4.16 

2.43 

6.06 

.69 

117 

8.97 

1.12 

2.48 

1.68 

2.24 

3.92 

1.31 

2.62 

1.68 

.75 

9.36 

1.12 

118 

1.06  '    7.76 

2.18 

3.45 

2.87 

1.61 

6.47 

4.09 

1.94 

1.51 

1.72 

11.64 

119 

.82       9.26 

1.03 

4.58 

1.44 

2.06 

6.14 

1.03 

1.64 

3.70 

2.67 

12.36 

"'i'oe' 

120 

.98  1  10.10 

.33 

1.79 

1.79 

.81 

1.79  '  b.OS 

1.14 

6.84 

.16 

7.65 

.98 

121 

9.68 

1.88 

5.07 

2.77 

2.80 

8.76  1 

1.16 

2.80 

2.08 

8.58 

1.38 

122 

2.47  1    8.52 

2.24 

3.81 

2.69 

3.36 

4.49       .90 

1.12 

1.79 

2.69 

8.80 

1.67 

128 

.69       9.64 

.86 

2.24 

.62 

3.27 

4.13  1 

3.27 

.86 

1.72 

18.60 

3.79 

124 

.18     22.66 

.71 

1.77 

3.54 

1.06 

1.95 

2.12 

1.24 

1.95 

1.42 

9.03 

1.24 

126 

.33      9.57 

.49 

2.15 

2.16 

2.31 

5.28 

.66 

1.82 

1.82 

1.98 

11.72 

3.14 

126 

8.10 

.43 

5.64 

1.92 

2.84 

2.99 

1.71 

.85 

1.07 

2.34 

10.02 

.43 

127 

.84  1    5.47 

2.82 

2.74 

1.90 

3.16 

2.11 

.42 

2.32 

1.47 

2.96 

8.42 

.68 

128 

10.19 

.71 

4.03 

4.98 

6.87 

2.13 

3.65 

1.66 

2.61 

8.08 

10.90 

.47 

129 

10.71 

1.79 

2.68 

1.61 

6.79 

5.71 

1.43 

5.18 

2.14 

8.93 

2.14 

180 

.69     11.46 

4.17 

1.04 

2.43 

5.21  ,  4.17 

1.39 

8.82 

.86 

11.46 

1.74 

131 

1.66  .    4.12 

'"".fa 

1.66 

1.66 

2.26 

1.23  ,     .62 

1.23 

1.23 

1.28 

14.40 

1.65 

132 

.62  '  12.60 

1.58  '  1.81 

2.10 

1.06 

1.31  I  1.84 

1..W 

4.99 

1.05 

7.87 

2.10 

183 

.47     10.80 

.71  1  3.99 

3.06 

2.11 

8.69    

.71 

1.41 

1.41 

9.62 

2.11 

134 

1.54  !  18.60 

1.20  1  3.06 

1.88 

1.87 

3.76     1.64 

.85 

1.64 

1.64 

6.47 

2.56 

135 

.46      6.38 

1.14  1  1.82 

1.69 

1.59 

1.82     1.69 

.91 

1.14 

8.64 

21.41 

136 

10.69 

,  2.19 

.55 

2.74 

2.47     1.37 

2.47 

4.11 

1.65 

12.60 

■'"i.'sf 

137 
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Table  Vll.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 

DUID- 

ber. 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
81 
85 
8« 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
»« 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
1W> 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
181 
132 
133 
134 
IXi 
136 
187 


ClUes. 


Organ- 


Other 
dis- 


disease.  «'JJ^»- 
gystem. 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie.PH 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wllkenbarro,  I'tt 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

HarrisbuiK,  Pa 

Portland,Me 

Yonl:er»,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va: 

Waterbury,Conn.(o)  . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . . 

HoiLoton,  Tex 

Covlnif  ton,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  I'a 

Lincoln,  Ncbr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ua 

E^wtuckct,R.l 

Altuona.Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Btnninghani,Ala 

Little  Kock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Taeoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma-s 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  J  nd 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncy,ni 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem, Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

AUentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

SprlnKfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Moss 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Fitchburg,  Slass 

Superior,  wis 

Kockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton ,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

JoIlet,m 


I 


3.03 
3.17 
6.41 
4.97 
5.76 
4.51 
7.23 
9.23 
6.45 
7.07 
8.02 
2.97 
2.69 
7.85 
4.06 
6.21 
7.98 
2.64 
8.67 
7.77 
3.69 
7.84 
4.64 
2.94 

10.79  I 
3.66 
6.74 
5.48 
2.98 
3.27 
6.55 
4.70 

13.29 
6.58 
7.67 
6.60 
7.48 
1.64 
2.78 
6.35 
7.15 
6.87 
7.86 
7.86 
2.76 
3.38 

12.13 
6.17 
4.96 
8.85 
4.23 
7.88 
6.06 
.69 
4.07 
3.80 

11.73 
3.58 
4.60 
6.61 

10.76 
3.29 
7.61 
6.84 
3.76 
2.05 
3.01 


2.23 
2.34 
1.36 
4.55 

.54 
3.15 

.83 
1.14 
3.84 
1.21 
2.57 
1.37 
2.a5 
1.00 
1.28 
4.20 

.83 
1.83 

.98 
2.36 
1.48 
1.53 
1.72 
1.85 

.90 
8.34 
1.32 


2.39 

.22 

.87 

2.32 

1.83 

1.89 

1.43 

2.48 

1.31 

3.18 

4.13 

1.22 

2.64 

.75 

2.64 

.92 

.64 

3.47 

2.24 

3.45 

2.88 

1.47 

2.90 

.90 

2.93 

2.12 

L98 

1.49 

.63 

2.84 

1.07 

.69 

.41 


1.41 
1.71 
1.37 

.27 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 

2 
yean. 


7.33 
9.10 
6.04 
8.80 
6.17 
1.05 
5.42 
3.19 
5.57 
3.81 
8.83 
9.59 
8.01 
4.99 
5.68 
2.77 
3.34 
3.33 
3.44 
2.70 
2.46 
1.72 
1.72 
2.51 
7.04 
3.50 
04.39 
1.18 
.69 
3.40 
1.53 
3.65 
.84 
5.30 
2.52 
4.30 
3.83 
3.94 
6.16 
1.91 
6.39 
8.52 
2.26 
8.96 
5.98 
2.73 
1.04 
6.92 
7.54 
8.50 
2.61 
5.99 
3.14 
8.43 
2.48 
7.43 
6.61 
9.66 
4.27 
7.60 
3.82 
4.94 
5.77 
3.29 
4.10 
2.51 
6.80 


2 
yean 

or 
over. 


1.19 
.69 

1.23 

1.45 
.40 

2.21 
.66 


1.36 
5.86 
1.23 
1.14 

.79 
1.-2X 
1.71 

.«/ 

.68 
1.38 

.82 
3.72 

.74 
2.49 

.13 
7.31  I 
1.95 
2.07 

i% 
6.26 
5.04 

.65 
2.44 
1.05 

.78 
1.26 

.86 

.22 

.49 

.60 
4.44 
3.81 


.94 
1.13 
4.91 
1.45 
5.37 

.75 
2.15 
2.06 

.98 
1.15 
1.79 
1.88 
1.06 
1.48 
1.28 

.68 


1.04 

2.26 

8.94 

2.35 

.68 

.68 

.82 


Her- 

nia 

and 

Peri- 

intesti- 

toni- 

nal ob- 

tis. 

8t  ruc- 

tion. 

0.08 

0.80 

.83 

1.62 

1.23 

1. 11 

.52 

.62 

.80 

1.74 

•   .47 

2  10 

.83 

.97 

.34 

1.37 

.87 

.87 

1.40 

.93 

1.28 

.22 

.67 

.91 

.32 

2.69 

.71 

.86 

.46 

.81 

.38 

1.43 

.63 

1.46 

.57 

.80 

1.80 

1.96 

.68 

.34 

.99 

.74 

.38 

.96 

1.69 

.11 

1.64 

.90 

.16 

.82 

1.43 

1.61 

1.02 

.66 

1.40 

.40 

1.69 

1. 01 

.76 

.22 

1.81 

.52 

.70 

.42 

1.69 

.91 

.66 

.84 

2.81 

1.58 

2.30 

.46 

1.58 

1.31 

1.19 

1.79 

.32 

.63 

.46 

1.07 

1.06 

1.06 

.57 

.94 

1.18 

1.13 

.77 

2.76 

.96 

1.45 

.87 

.87 

1.87 

1.12 

.48 

.65 

.41 

.82 

.98 

1.61 

.69 

1.12 

2.47 

.69 

1.88 

.18 

2.12 

1.65 

1.65 

.21 

1.49 

.84 

.84 

1.19 

.96 

.89 

.89 

1.39 

1.04 

.82 

1.44 

.52 

.79 

.23 

1.88 

1.20 

1.82 

.91 

1.10 

1.10 

Other 

dis- 

dJ^S& 

eases  o( 
"IT 

system. 

0.64 

3.51 

1.24 

1.79 

1.11 

3.21 

.10 

1.76 

.54 

2.14 

.68 

3.08 

.70 

3.06 

.46 

2.05 

.87 

3.09 

.74 

8.81 

.56 

2.68 

.69 

»■« 

.32 


.46 

.29 

.21 
1.26 
1.47 

.51 

.49 

.57 
1.4« 

.33 

.30 

.32 

.59 

.21 

.30 

.50 

.65 
1.04 
1.27 

.37 
2.10 

.72 

.68 

.66 

.40 

.48 

.91 

.88 

.57 
1.13 

.31 
1.18 

.17  I 


.41 

2.12  I 

.46 

.67  ' 


.71 
.49 


1.26 
1.42 
.71 
.69 
1.23 
.52 
.94 
.17 
.46 
.27 


BriKbt's 


4.12 
3.00 
4.87 
2.58 
2.92 
6.39 
4.26 
2.87 
3.69 
5.86 
2.65 
3.82 
3.15 
3.03 
,').12 
3.01 
3.17 
3.16 
2.18 
4.18 
1.69 
1.64 
3.99 
3.73 
4.05 
8.12 
2.98 
2.64 
L98 
3.52 
2.64 
2.08 
8.07 
4.34 
2.77 
3.18 
2.80 
2.06 
S.91 
2.  SO 
8.69 
8.96 
4.26 
1.66 
2.84 
1.26 
3.32 
1.07 
3.82 
2.26 
5.77 
8.99 
4.96 
1.60 
I.<6 


a  Including  data  for  township. 

f>  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  bittli. 
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TiBUt  Vn.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2)— Concluded. 


Other 
dlA- 
eases 

uri- 
nary 

«y»- 
tern. 

0.64 

.28 

1.23 

1.66 

.13 

1.62 

1.96 

1.48 

2.97 

2.60 

2.46 

1.60 

8.88 

2.57 

.85 

7.07 

.83 

.441 

1.47 

l.I« 

.74 

8.82 

2.52 

1.09 

1.85 

.48 

3.37 

.97 

1.49 

.25 

.65 

2.26 

.84 

2.56 

.84 

2.44 

.90 

1.97 

2.19 

2.38 

L37 

4.22 

.19 

1.18 

1.07 

1.45 

1.21 

8.55 

.22 

2.88 

2.61 

4.61 

8.8« 

1.55 

.35 

2.31 

2.84 

.42 

1.43 

2.68 

.86 

2.68 

2.88 

1.64 

.51 

.68 

1.92 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
c«- 
mla. 

Other 

puer- 
peral 

Dis- 
eases 
of  the 

skin 
and 
cellu- 
lar 
tissue. 

Dis- 
eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 
tem. 

?y" 

dro- 

ceph- 
alus. 

0.16 
.14 

Other 

mal- 

forma- 

Uons. 

Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 
debil- 
ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

ni-de- 
flned 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Q.S6 
.69 

1.11 
.41 
.40 

.68 
.37 
.19 
1.23 
.11 
.48 
.14 
.58 
.57 
...... 

...... 

.88 
...... 

.30 
1.11 
.44 
.32 
.60 
...... 

.17 

0.48 
.28 
.49 
.62 
.40 
.70 

■".'si' 

.49 
.47 
.22 
.23 
.68 
.14 
.23 
1.34 
.42 
.46 
.66 
...... 

0.82 
.28 
.25 
.10 

1.07 
.23 
.83 
.67 
.12 
.19 
.34 
.23 
.79 
.43 

0.64 
.14 

0.32 
.14 
.62 
.21 
.27 

6.10 
3.69 
8.14 
&28 
7.91 
4.66 

10.01 
5.68 
6.94 
8.00 
9.16 

10.06 
6.88 

64.99 
5.80 
6.44 
8.14 
S.62 
6.38 
7.60 
5.42 
5.74 
4.87 
6.98 
8.69 
7.80 
4.10 
5.70 
5.16 

62.66 
7.42 
6.09 

65.49 
4.75 
4.83 
9.90 
7.48 
4.11 

U.63 
3.66 
8.98 
6.63 
9.26 
4.15 
5.98 
8.06 
6.93 
7.29 
6.68 
8.02 
.81 
5.30 
6.73 
7.57 
4.42 
5.61 

14.29 

10.11 
5.92 
6.79 
4.86 
6.79 
2.10 

10.09 
6.67 
4.33 
8.22 

2.23 
2.21 
3.08 
2.69 
4.42 
2.33 
5.42 
6.13 
1.48 
1.40 
2.01 
l.M 
4.12 
3.42 
2.32 
4.87 
2.71 
1.83 
5.57 
6.40 
2.96 
3.63 
6.96 
.76 
3.30 
6.63 
3.96 
3.56 
1.49 
1.26 
8.30 
2.44 
2.82 
3.84 
3.99 
8.18 
8.11 
7.88 
8.78 
2.70 
2.44 
2.99 
2.64 
8.30 
1.38 
7.72 
3.98 
3.18 
3.88 
2.88 
5.70 
4.84 
2.02 
1.03 
2.66 
2.48 
6.97 
4.84 
4.60 
7.32 
5.90 
2.26 
3.94 
4.70 
2.91 
8.42 
4.38 

0.96 

1.62 
.99 
.73 
.80 
.35 
.14 
.23 
.37 
.09 
.11 
.69 
.95 

1.14 
.70 

1.15 
.21 
.92 
.49 
.34 

1.72 
.57 
.80 

""."7i" 
.96 
.73 
.32 

"."44" 

.35 

2.82 

1.64 

2.10 

1.16 

1.18 

1.48 

.40 

.32 

.61 

1.06 

.75 

1.51 

.77 

.64 

.35 

.19 

.48 

.62 

.96 

".'67" 
.69 
.36 
.16 
.43 
.63 
1.19 
1.07 

"2."66" 
.62 
.47 

.17 

""."si" 

6.60 

11.03 
4.68 
7.04 
8.96 
6.88 
7.66 
4.44 
6.46 
4.65 
4.68 
4.34 
6.50 
8.99 
8.82 
4.97 
8.85 
8.26 
6.73 
3.72 
7.39 
1.15 
6.03 
2.51 
3.45 
5.89 
6.74 
3.66 

11.61 
8.79 
8.93 
7.65 
9.28 
4.94 
6.09 
6.03 
6.86 
6.42 
4.97 
2.06 
9.29 
6.10 
8.96 
6.66 

11.85 
6.47 
3.47 

10.65 
4.74 
8.29 
7.98 
5.30 
8.97 
7.92 
4.25 
7.43 
B.12 

12.00 
3.56 
2.86 
8.47 

12.76 
4.99 
4.93 
6.67 

13.90 
7.67 

3.11 
1.65 

.86 
1.76 
4.83 
6.99 
3.20 
1.48 
1.36 
1.49 
3.46 
2.61 
2.69 
3.28 
3.71 
1.24 
7.52 
10.32 

.66 
1.18 
7.14 
1.72 
7.02 
6.76 

.45 
1.91 

.15 
2.90 
6.15 
7.80 
2.18 
10.44 
3.59 

.66 
1.68 
1.00 
1.13 
8.87 
3.58 
1.89 
2.28 

.18 
7.36 
3.02 
6.75 
11.42 
2.25 
2.62 
4.09 

.82 
18.24 
1.61 
3.81 
3.61 
6.87 
6.11 

.43 
4.42 
5.15 

.89 
8.13 
7.41 
5.26 
1.88 
10.26 
7.97 
7.12 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
6100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

6100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

6100.00 

106.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

71 
72 
78 

.10 

74 
75 

.28 
...... 

76 

.14 
.11 
.26 

"""."26" 

77 
78 
79 
80 

.34 

.46 
.11 

.11 
.34 
.32 
.14 

"""."si" 

.49 
.17 
.25 
.96 

81 
82 
83 

.14 

...... 

.10 
.21 
.12 

84 

85 

.88 

"".46' 
.16 
.61 

.74 

.19 

"."ii" 

86 
87 
88 
89 

"."26" 
.88 

.17 
.25 
.38 

90 
91 
92 

.66 
.83 
.76 
.16 
.29 
.97 
1.09 
.60 
.22 
.63 

.13 
.44 

93 

.22 

.11 

.11 

94 
96 

.82 
.69 
.32 
.40 
.88 
.22 
.17 
.84 
,   .73 
.42 
.72 
.68 
.49 
.79 
.82 
1.22 
.68 



.32 
.16 

96 

97 

■"."io" 
""".'44' 

""."s?" 

.U 

98 
99 

.50 

100 
101 

.17 
.21 

.17 
.42 
.18 

102 
108 

.55 
1.68 
.72 
.22 
1.15 
.20 
.82 
.15 
.18 

.66 
.42 
.72 
.22 
.16 
.99 
.68 

"".'a 

104 
105 

.29 
.22 

"."46" 

.14 
.68 

106 
107 
1C6 

.40 

""'.'ii' 

.63 

"""."79" 

.40 

""."ii" 

.36 

109 
110 
HI 
112 

lis 

1.13 
.61 
.32 

'"'.si' 

...... 

.16 
1.38 

.45 

.17 
1.06 

.49 
1.07 

.42 
1.19 
1.07 

.19 
.15 

""'.'52' 

1.12 

.22 

...... 

.69 

.22 

1.08 

'".'77' 
.16 

.19 

.19 

.19 
.61 

114 
115 

116 



117 

.66 

.43 

1.08 

'.'46" 
.67 
.84 

.19 
.48 

".'ii' 

118 

119 

.2i 

.16 

".'ii" 

.46 
1.21 

120 
121 
122 

.22 
.62 
.18 
.16 

.22 
.17 

128 
124 
125 

.33 

'".'a' 

.96 

"".'«b 
.41 

...... 

.42 
.47 
.18 

126 



127 

.42 

....... 

.2i 

128 
139 

.18 

180 

.69 

.86 

.21 

...... 

181 

132 

.26 

.ea 

138 

'"'.ii' 

.68 
.27 

.17 
.23 

.47 
.17 

184 
186 



136 

.66 

.27 

1 

187 

1 

clnclndina  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over. 
<<lDcladea  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
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Table  VIU.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
nom- 
ber. 


Citiea. 


Ty- 
phoid 
fever. 


Mala- 
ria. 


Small- 
pox. 


Uea- 

dea. 


Scar-  IWhoop-  £'»*: 
let    I    Ing     "'*''• 


fever,  congli. 


1Sd-«Hppe.:g 
cronp.  I      ' 


70 


New  York,  N.V 

OhicaKO.IIl 

Philadelphia, I'a  ... 

.St.  Louifi,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  M(i 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo.N.Y 

Kan  FranciHco,  Cal . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J. ... 

Ix)uisvllle,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Providence,  R.  I . . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 
Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass .... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 
I'atcrson,  N.J  .... 
Fall  Klver,  Mom.. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.... 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .... 
Memphis, Tenn  .... 

Scronton.Pa 

Lowell, Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 


Wllmington.Del  ... 
Camden,  N.J 


Trenton.N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
Rpringfleld,  Mass . . . 
Somerville, Mass . .. 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Bvansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  B.. . 

mica,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Clukrleston.S.C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  Clty.Utah 


0.203 


.333 
.248 
.273 
.869 
.268 
.200 
.SSh 

1.247 
.470 
.157 
.212 
.673 
.224 
.164 
.563 
.676 
.264 
.274 
.429 
.141 
.182 
.479 
.800 

l.OOR 
.855 
.215 
.160 
.920 
.270 
.196 
.193 
.218 
.291 
.409 
.301 
.189 
.240 
.106 
.245 
.617 
.347 
.256 
.348 
.455 
.244 
.306 
.427 
.420 
.162 
.187 
.169 
.143 
.183 
.185 
.288 
.186 
.246 
.189 
.673 
.230 
.266 
.191 
.156 
.250 
.788 
.097 
.345 


0.054 

.^"^ 
.184 
.002 
.067 
.015 


0.114 

% 
.015 
.129 


.040 
.044 
.012 
.387 
.037 


.167 


.061 
.070 


.011 
.093 


.007 
.020 
.023 
.088 
.025 
.008 
.069 
.009 
.028 
.029 


1.126 
.010 
.021 
.020 
.011 


.011 
.239 
.320 


.078 
.012 
.088 


.026 
.180 
.014 
.013 


.014 
.062 


.017 


.067 

.738 

1.210 


.061 
.006 
.009 
.003 
.009 
.173 
.008 
.003 


.278 
.019 
.009 


.011 
.011 
.035 
.006 


.021 


.007 


0.126 
C) 
.019 
.057 
.180 
.006 
.026 
.069 
.077 
.132 
.198 
.003 
.163 
.057 
.059 
.051 
.061 
.009 
.048 
.017 
.027 


.035 
.041 
.043 
.083 
.208 


.019 
.009 
.097 
.086 


.017 
.008 
.107 
.009 
.066 
.048 


.102 


.032 


.128  I    .011 


.012 
.013 


.091 
.014 


.098 


.016 


.009 


.078 
.179 
.060 
.106 
.043 
.191 
.010 
.011 


.087 
.012 


.026 
.062 


.027 
.016 
.030 
.014 
.015 
.047 
.258 
.098 


.062 
.063 


.069  '    .084 


0.324 
(«) 
.166 
.116 
.366 
.021 
.087 
.122 
.037 
.071 
.351 
.207 
.050 
.054 
.024 
.090 
.181 
.014 
.057 
.051 
.055 
.162 
.106 


.218 
.161 
.107 
.025 
.064 
.102 
.019 
.048 
.091 
.064 
.066 
.049 
.082 
.080 
.1)86 
.032 
.213 
.074 
.083 


.186 
.078 
.159 


.075 


.182 
.114 
.027 


.152 
.100 
.081 
.079 
.107 
.164 
.017 
.156 
.035 
.083 
.092 
.181 
.879 


o.oei 

(<■) 

.196 

.186 

.113 

.121 

.028 

.173 

.174 

.050 

.345 

.073 

.033 

.071 

.258 

.114 

.066 

.028 

.071 

.073 

.027 

.017 

.018 

.085 

.021 

.100 

.188 

.045 

.099 

.025 

.196 

.121 

.084 

.048 

.082 

.086 

.019 

.116 

.147 

.040 

.117 


.160 
.010 
.022 
.380 


.012 
.232 
.116 
.067 
.133 
.166 


.013 
.016 


.077 
.096 
.133 
.016 
.066 
.139 
.172 


.034 


0.677 

.a 
.616 
.615 
.829 
.564 
.886 
.277 
.203 
.496 
.187 
.207 
.336 
.300 
.404 
.562 
.247 
.905 
.489 
.197 
.232 
.306 
.129 
.329 
.413 
.398 
.075 
.141 
.192 
.268 
.U6 
.215 
.116 
.109 
.182 
.046 
.408 
1.232 
.430 
.627 
.277 
.255 
.189 
.200 
.120 
.148 
.144 
.429 
.707 
.497 
.760 
.133 
.260 
.486 
.147 
.246 
.212 
.471 
.200 
.441 
.846 
.492 
.133 
.139 
.431 
.100 
.164 
.161 
.798 


I 


0.239 
(<■)     , 
.147 
.138 
.289  I 
.246  I 


0.097 

■§ 
.049 


.147 


.116 
.139 
.172 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 

Mncluded  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

clncludlng  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 
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Tablb  VIII.— death  rate  per  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 


Pmu- 
lent 

Pul- 

Other 

Other 

Cere- 
bral 

Con- 

Other 
dis- 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

Other 

and 

•eptt- 
ccmic 
infec- 
tion. 

mo- 
nary 
tubet- 
cnlo- 

Ris. 

forma 

of 
tuber- 
culo- 

Can- 
cer. 

gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

oongea- 

Uon 

and 
hemor- 
rliage. 

Pa- 
raly- 
sis. 

vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

and 
bron- 
cho- 
pneu- 
monia. 

dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.015 

2.270 

0.380 

0.687 

0.434 

0.326 

0.709 

0.068 

0.225 

0.274 

0.600 

2.568 

0.227 

1 

% 

2.U 

(») 
.020 

.^1 

.<^ 

.% 

'% 

W 

.<4^1 

% 

% 

(«) 
1.930 

.288 

2 
8 

.08* 

1.886 

".247 

.680 

.234 

rf.269 

.829 

'}^ 

.831 

/.815 

.627 

1.672 

.481 

4 

.171 

2.282 

.857 

.642 

.866 

.380 

.802 

.169 

.382 

.626 

1.9)6 

.202 

6 

.079 

2.188 

.481 

.688 

.394 

.816 

.758 

,346 

.446 

.333 

.666 

2.206 

.837 

6 

.183 

1.110 

.541 

.269 

.623 

.844 

.313 

.889 

.128 

.282 

1.674 

.254 

7 

.008 

1.284 

"■■.oei" 

.740 

.418 

.403 

.803 

.127 

.197 

.269 

.635 

1.457 

.219 

8 

.m 

2.697 

.480 

i.m 

.931 

.361 

.683 

.003 

.166 

.703 

.460 

1.974 

.894 

9 

.103 

2.182 

.286 

.671 

.806 

.618 

.686 

.235 

.356 

.338 

.782 

1.862 

.300 

10 

.120 

1.079 

.526 

.426 

1.082 

.261 

.601 

.099 

.513 

.369 

.498 

2.324 

.249 

11 

.200 

2.968 

.283 

.687 

.443 

.383 

.867 

.198 

.223 

.690 

.397 

1.617 

.247 

12 

.123 

1.100 

.090 

.600 

.543 

.860 

.583 

.360 

.827 

.283 

.720 

1.660 

.283 

IS 

.047 

1.844 

.246 

.692 

.480 

.313 

.638 

.030 

.417 

.192 

.592 

1.096 

.161 

14 

.066 

3.086 

.216 

.676 

.606 

.373 

1.066 

.178 

.324 

.638 

.401 

1.732 

.477 

16 

.<m 

2.278 

.192 

.706 

.822 

.624 

.941 

.125 

.461 

.220 

.616 

1.651 

.290 

16 

.012 

2.187 

.160 

.449 

.804 

.637 

.904 

.066 

.777 

.837 

.623 

1.831 

.328 

17 

.023 

1.967 

.181 

.507 

.298 

.414 

.668 

.488 

.381 

.260 

.442 

1.644 

.607 

18 

.061 

1.248 

.286 

.633 

.862 

.324 

.448 

.029 

.167 

.200 

.286 

1.019 

.148 

19 

.022 

2.167 

.494 

.803 

.331 

.309 

.933 

.118 

.162 

.316 

.573 

1.579 

.247 

20 

.186 

1.227 

.126 

.466 

.219 

.396 

.778 

.110 

.206 

.286 

.312 

1.227 

.471 

21 

.290 

1.774 

.138 

.429 

.842 

.272 

.476 

.272 

.296 

.256 

.226 

1.484 

.244 

22 

.106 

1.247 

.147 

.471 

.241 

.253 

.876 

.053 

.•m 

.082 

.247 

.924 

.124 

23 

.006 

1.547 

.062 

.882 

.877 

.494 

.729 

.029 

.324 

.524 

.418 

1.259 

.189 

24 

.271 

8.907 

.364 

.667 

.586 

.660 

.464 

.186 

.214 

.522 

.171 

2.307 

.543 

25 

.178 

.927 

.160 

.600 

.300 

.287 

.893 

.066 

.327 

.287 

.233 

.947 

.227 

26 

.148 

1.113 

.787 

.361 

.469 

.421 

.519 

.098 

.489 

.398 

.511 

2.346 

.316 

27 

.106 

1.866 

.098 

.586 

.267 

.416 

.438 

.241 

.249 

.226 

.083 

1.049 

.158 

28 

.008 

2.000 

.167 

.564 

.264 

.456 

.934 

.091 

.814 

.760 

.355 

2.264 

.083 

29 

.183 

1.333 

.126 

.617 

.260 

.258 

.726 

.200 

.267 

.192 

.317 

1.033 

.333 

30 

.027 

.962 

.098 

.706 

.491 

.268 

.627 

.064 

.277 

1.318 

.609 

1.304 

.268 

31 

.102 

1.996 

.046 

.669 

.660 

.697 

.6SB 

.121 

.611 

.186 

.409 

1.645 

.400 

32 

.122 

1.701 

.402 

.467 

.168 

.788 

.122 

.215 

.936 

.626 

1.047 

2.103 

1.467 

88 

.068 

.628 

.068 

.174 

.135 

.146 

.222 

.116 

.019 

.135 

.135 

.628 

.126 

34 

.182 

.709 

.078 

.845 

.282 

.400 

.382 

.127 

.318 

.091 

.164 

1.027 

.282 

35 

.078 

3.165 

.745 

.891 

.482 

.882 

.978 

.273 

.064 

.309 

.218 

1.609 

.882 

88 

.251 

2.223 

.206 

.835 

.288 

.363 

.270 

.205 

.260 

.223 

.283 

1.406 

.205 

37 

.156 

1.087 

.068 

.888 

.238 

.684 

.806 

.320 

1.068 

.243 

.718 

2.214 

.612 

38 

.010 

1.579 

.210 

.600 

.337 

.706 

.790 

.390 

.432 

.179 

.  .705 

2.669 

.232 

39 

.270 

2.170 

.320 

1.060 

.230 

.360 

1.470 

.090 

.400 

.190 

.280 

1.4S0 

.280 

40 

.106 

1.966 

.266 

.978 

.234 

.085 

.128 

.106 

.256 

1.578 

.393 

1.860 

.819 

41 

.191 

1.840 

.160 

.819 

.128 

.404 

.287 

.202 

.117 

.053 

1.192 

.287 

42 

.266 

2.319 

.362 

.600 

.351 

.766 

.638 

"."670' 

.298 

.308 

2.886 

.296 

43 

.068 

.800 

'■".ni' 

.800 

.368 

.189 

.658 

.263 

.187 

.816 

.3i7 

.803 

.421 

44 

.156 

1.446 

.289 

.783 

.144 

.614 

.089 

.811 

.389 

.122 

.189 

1.278 

.133 

45 

.174 

1.760 

1.207 

.611 

.848 

.391 

.826 

.686 

.466 

.676 

.456 

2.011 

.913 

46 

.128 

2.718 

.283 

.492 

.431 

.283 

.763 

.369 

.738 

.480 

.381 

2.1o2 

.881 

47 

.100 

.966 

.256 

.466 

.366 

.244 

.866 

.189 

.111 

.166 

.111 

1.111 

.1^ 

48 

1.581 

.821 

.331 

.441 

.723 

.172 

.233 

.868 

.368 

1.807 

.087 

49 

'".'iie' 

1.878 

"'.m 

.461 

.266 

.878 

.768 

.256 

1.098 

.364 

.207 

1.488 

.2i9 

50 

.068 

1.8«8 

.102 

.298 

.867 

.611 

.688 

.676 

.420 

.140 

.268 

1.796 

.280 

51 

.060 

1.925 

.100 

.588 

.200 

.660 

1.063 

.363 

.413 

.263 

.137 

1.688 

.413 

62 

.068 

1.774 

.160 

.493 

.267 

.427 

1.240 

.678 

.820 

.400 

.280 

1.387 

.360 

53 

.078 

i.sn 

.403 

.610 

.888 

.312 

.480 

.169 

.832 

.166 

.619 

1.649 

.221 

54 

2.029 

.043 

.786 

.367 

.467 

.471 

.367 

.157 

.186 

.243 

1.714 

.171 

85 

"".'i07' 

2.014 

.187 

.747 

.833 

.427 

.707 

.200 

.133 

.173 

.280 

1.687 

.280 

56 

1.6«2 

.138 

.646 

.231 

.877 

.416 

.308 

.569 

.323 

.431 

1.939 

.308 

57 

""Am 

2.106 

.212 

.773 

.394 

.727 

.615 

.212 

.879 

.848 

.818 

1.600 

.258 

68 

.143 

.900 

.071 

.243 

.157 

.243 

.371 

.114 

.143 

.214 

.157 

1.329 

.257 

50 

.188 

1.864 

.323 

.616 

.277 

.185 

.569 

.077 

.185 

.415 

.246 

1.200 

60 

1.4tt 

.UO 

.814 

.409 

.846 

.693 

.346 

.110 

.173 

.551 

1.339 

"".346' 

61 

"".m 

8.264 

.263 

.906 

.440 

.669 

1.386 

.058 

.<140 

.280 

.360 

3.104 

.258 

62 

.096 

2.448 

.016 

.443 

.469 

1.049 

.961 

.180 

.667 

.197 

.508 

2.164 

.279 

63 

1.960 

.183 

.498 

.266 

.149 

.100 

.183 

.083 

.465 

.316 

.897 

.882 

64 

"".m 

1.808 

.139 

.■746 

.899 

.963 

.672 

.461 

.277 

.461 

.e.'VO 

1.820 

.620 

65 

.108 

1.981 

.207 

.669 

.362 

.600 

.879 

.328 

.166 

.534 

.379 

2.862 

.310 

66 

.016 

.887 

.467 

.634 

.383 

.317 

.400 

.817 

.217 

.333 

.460 

1.600 

.150 

67 

.186 

8.1M 

.138 

.608 

.477 

.200 

1.154 

.477 

.431 

1.346 

.354 

1.785 

.262 

68 

.268 

3.U> 

.016 

.274 

.600 

.210 

.936 

.532 

.600 

.548 

.387 

1.962 

.629 

69 

.121 

.604 

.062 

.346 

.269 

.414 

.310 

.138 

.207 

.241 

.172 

.914 

.241 

70 

dlnduding  deaths  from  enceplialitis. 

'Indaded  in  deatlis  from  other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

/Including  deaths  from  paralysis,  bat  not  incladlng  deatlis  from  encephalitis. 
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Kai- 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUea. 


New  York,  N.Y 

C3ilcago.Ill 

PhUadelphU,Pa  ... 

8t.Loiila,Mo 

Bo«ton,MaM 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bn(r»lo,N.Y 

San  Franclaco,  Cal . . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

PittsbarK.Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

WasUngton.D.C... 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City  JJ.  J 

LonlaTUle,Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . . 

Provldenoe.R.! 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse.N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Patenon,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal 

HempbiB,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

Dayton,  Onlo 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass  . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Sprlngfleld,  Mass 

SomervUle,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Bvansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utlca,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah  . 


Organ- 
ic heart 
disease 


Other 
dls- 
tasesof 
circula- 
tory 
system. 


1.201 
(<■) 
1.422 
(») 

1.619 

1.025 

.696 

.784 

1.511 

.918 

.614 

1.733 

.917 

.662 

1.866 

.796 

.791 

.823 

.652 

1.410 

1.206 

.626 

.636 

1.630 

.786 

.714 

.940 

.981 

1.579 

1.067 

1.126 

1.256 

.626 

.367 

.500 

.882 

.456 

.673 

2.074 

1.410 

1.382 

.904 

.979 

.916 

1.256 

1.120 

1.328 

.746 

L237 

.793 

1.147 

1.276 

1.027 

1.143 

1.271 

1.673 

1.092 

1.697 

.871 

1.616 

1.166 

1.466 

1.213 

.616 

1.213 

1.224 

.833 

.769 

L129 

.810 


0.206 
("1. 


el.  244 

rn.S21 

.476 

1.054 

.462 

1.396 

.549 

1.869 

.368 

1.078 

.748 

.140 

.603 

.788 

.462 

1.606 

.467 

1.000 

.277 

.967 

.166 

1.012 

.605 

1.289 

.647 

.906 

.601 

1.189 

614 

.488 

.229 
.281 
.312 
.499 
.841 
.266 
.622 
.240 
.283 
.151 
.058 
.650 
.330 
.242 
.112 
.077 
.064 
.673 
.140 
.406 
.263 
.740 
.191 
.894 
.404 


.217 
.172 
.222 
.073 
.183 
.622 
.275 
.560 
.480 
.543 
.467 
.462 
.364 
.243 
.292 
.158 
.426 
.410 
.581 
.485 
.448 
.867 
.831 
.323 
.207 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 

2 
years. 


1.617 


1.534 
.488 
.180 
.612 
.347 
.487 
.827 

1.466 
.643 
.983 
.400 

1.893 

1.134 
.280 
.290 
.164 
.086 
.847 
.606 

l.»»8 
.460 
.696 
.106 
.756 
.868 
.478 
.622 
.922 
.200 
.676 
.695 

1.108 
.460 
.853 

1.467 
.500 

1.253 
.585 

1.439 
.271 
.686 
.284 

1.026 

1.066 
.299 

2.063 
.569 
.367 
.323 
.U3 
.345 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


0.273 
.876 

.169 

% 
.654 
.818 
.201 
.863 
.203 
.060 
.244 
.236 
.267 
.070 
.114 
.427 
.049 
.604 
.024 
.236 
.179 


.074 
.817 
.107 
.251 
.187 
.126 
.066 
.391 
.381 
.369 
.890 
.220 
.340 
.372 
.936 
.137 
.122 
.728 
.467 
.233 
.073 
.183 
.088 
.087 
.413 
.584 
.057 

% 
.727 
.143 
.106 
.331 
.320 
.377 
.615 
.485 
.362 
.016 
2.338 
1.082 


Her- 
nia 
and 
intesti- 
nal Ob- 
struc- 
tion. 


0.133 

C) 
.146 


.178 
.173 
.113 
.119 
.109 
.126 
.123 
.160 
.100 
.118 
.139 
.180 
.187 
.228 
.109 
.213 
.006 
.087 
.076 
.082 
.171 
.066 
.143 
.128 
.124 
.226 
.107 
.064 
.066 
.089 
.066 
.118 
.102 
.097 
.158 
.080 
.064 
.256 
.117 
.084 
.066 
.174 
.123 
.078 


.096 
.076 
.226 
.080 
.130 
.167 
.093 
.092 
.212 
.086 
.062 
.082 
.186 
.049 
.100 
.087 
.121 
.217 
.106 
.032 
.086 


Perl- 
tonl- 
Us. 


(') 

.192 

.092 

.336 

.092 

.120 

.160 

.186 

.087 

.263 

.171 

.080 

.118 

.192 

.209 

.282 

.095 

.630 

.417 

.124 

.253 

.271 

.207 

.263 

.121 

.248 

.108 

.116 

.853 

.206 

.106 

.209 


.282 
.189 
.190 
.191 
.862 
.277 
.179 
.122 
.152 
.271 
.267 
.282 
.195 
.217 
.176 
.120 


.287 
.160 
.186 
.167 
.171 
.138 
.168 
.200 
.016 
.299 
.243 
.397 
.088 
.106 
.226 
.188 


0.123 

.097 
.028 
.181 
.110 


.146 
.120 
.097 
.U4 
.063 
.U7 
.094 
.094 
.078 
.075 
.070 
.152 
.169 
.049 
.064 
.168 
.129 
.186 
.060 
.030 
.038 
.166 
.006 


.029 
.100 
.127 
.167 
.067 
.063 
.150 
.032 
.202 
.048 
.074 
.033 
.065 
.012 
.166 
.123 
.061 
.018 
.025 


.091 
.066 
.067 
.016 
.030 
.029 
.092 
.079 
.067 
.049 
.060 


.160 
.106 
.066 
.121 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 
digest- 
ive 
system. 


0.513 
(«) 
.306 

/.306 
.39)> 
.590 
.392 
.457 
.863 
.718 
.669 
.617 
.663 
.427 
.634 
.560 
.623 
.466 
.360 

1.136 
.286 
.475 
.204 
.460 
.629 
.460 
.461 
.430 
.266 
.400 
.618 
.188 
.893 
.203 
.286 
.600 
.«16 
.466 
.482 
.450 
.372 
.80» 
.574 
.647 
.Ul 
.696 
.467 
.822 
.515 
.464 
.590 
.318 
.258 
.130 
.44S 
.480 
.431 
.213 
.672 
.300 
.472 
.S» 

.m 

.SB 
.«II7 
.7M 

.sa 

LOO 

.tw 

.3W 


Bright's 
disease. 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 

6  Included  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  circulatory  system. 

« Including  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease. 

'Including  deaths  from  dysentery,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over,  peritonitis, 

« Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

/  Not  including  deaths  from  gastritis. 

B  Included  in  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 


and  gastritis. 
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other 
dis-    ' 


of  icen- 
Ito- 
uri- 
nary 
gys- 
tem. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cse- 
xniii. 


0.362 

.879  1 
.822  I 
.842 
.350  I 
.0«6  ■■ 
.296  ! 
.446 
.486 
.123 
.306 
.180 
.216 
.477 
.346 
.469 
.206 
.324 
.667 
.142 
.IX 
.035 
.169 
.429 
.207 
.180 
.076 
.124 
.0(7 
.22» 
.872 
.898 
.126 
.800 
.882 
.066 
.107 
.811 
.180 
.691 
.284 
.246 
.263 
.200 
.424 
.074 
.066 
.086 
.219 
.806 
.176 
.600 
.117 
.467 
.268 
.281 
1.046 
.086 
.138 
.472 
.820 
.033 
.681 
.178 
.2(9 
.088 
.292 
.118 
.448 


0.068 
(») 
.017 
.025 
.064 
.106 
.ON 
.167 
.060 
.065 
.096 
.103 
.073 
.094 
.066 
.106 
.126 
.042 
.062 
.062 
.006 
.012 
.012 
.029 
.014 
.040 
.063 
.046 
.149 
.067 
.116 
.009 


.068 
.062 
.164 
.167 
.010 
.084 
.OtO 
.011 


.021 
.063 
.044 
.141 
.049 
.044 


.076 
.100 
.040 
.091 
.067 
.040 
.108 
.080 
.048 

.on 

.047 
.146 
.279 
.060 
.062 
.086 
.100 
.081 
.007 
.166 


Other 
puer- 
peral 
diB- 


0.U8 

% 
.060 
.084 
.187 
.041 
.176 
.128 
.060 
.129 
.100 
.260 
.071 
.126 
.094 
.094 
.186 
.090 
.157 
.022 
.041 
.006 
.169 
.507 
.066 
.186 
.028 
.033 
.042 
.018 


.066 
.077 
.091 
.046 
.066 
.010 
.074 
.100 
.066 
.021 
.068 
.042 
.011 
.076 
.0B8 
.083 


.024 


.037 
.067 


.086 
.013 
.092 
.015 
.086 
.092 
.096 


.188 
.062 
.108 
.067 
.216 
.242 
.069 


Dis- 


of  the 
gkln 
and 

cellu- 
Ur 

tiamie. 


0.064 

% 
.027 
.081 
.063 


.082 
.051 
.136 
.015 
.076 
.OW 
.064 
.108 
.082 
.066 
.033 
.019 
.079 


.uo 

.100 
.041 
.00 
.018 
.007 
.060 
.060 
.088 
.161 
.186 
.028 
.010 
.078 
.091 
.028 
.097 
.082 
.060 
.048 
.064 
.032 
.032 
.078 
.120 
.012 
.011 


.087 
.204 
.087 
.120 
.013 
.066 
.068 
.062 
.061 
.014 
.081 
.UO 
.027 
.116 
.017 
.062 
.172 


.215 
.113 
.062 


Iiis- 

eases 

of 

luco- 

iD<.ttor 
cys- 
lem. 


% 
.010 
.010 
.044 


.006 
.021 
.080 
.020 
.003 
.007 
.069 
.031 
.014 
.033 


.017 
.083 
.012 
.012 
.018 
.014 


.015 
.006 


.018 
.046 
.009 


.027 
.018 
.009 
.019 
.021 
.010 
.082 
.011 
.011 
.010 
.022 
.011 


.OU 


.013 
.087 


.046 
.080 
.014 


.017 
.084 


.061 
.016 
.017 


Hy- 
dro- 
eeph- 
alus. 


Olbcr 

mal- 

forma- 

tlona. 


(») 
.016 


.018 

".'oii' 

.088 

'.'626' 


.014 
.014 


.012 


.021 
.007 
.080 


.018 


.019 
.027 


.019 
.021 
.010 
.074 
.011 
.021 
.021 


.012 
.061 
.026 


.027 
.081 


.048 
.081 


.027 


.083 
.046 
.082 


Infan 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 


.Senile 
debil- 
ity. 


0.120 
(«) 


.031 
.039 
.106 
.017 
.038 
.076 
.107 
.073 
.020 
.028 
.059 
.042 
.006 
.043 
.202 

"ooe' 

.006 
.012 
.086 
.040 
.068 
.006 
.033 
.033 
.009 
.065 


.010 


.009 
.028 
.010 


.020 
.011 


.011 
.064 
.012 


.110 
.012 


.075 
.107 
.091 
.048 


.015 
.030 
.014 
.046 
.047 
.067 
.148 

'.m 

.036 
.060 
.764 
.097 
.172 


0.508 

^^ 

'1.892 

1.454 

1.796 

1.654 

.657 

.863 

.771 

.797 

.497 

.867 

.975 

1.467 

1.873 

1.540 

1.079 

.605 

.640 

1.008 

1.368 

1.063 

.941 

.593 

.427 

.812 

.651 

1.124 

.667 

1.062 

1.460 

2.944 

.641 

.946 

.918 

.409 

1.165 

2.169 

.660 

.446 

.563 

.883 

.874 

.944 

.826 

1.746 

.400 

1.127 

1.866 

1.440 

1.838 

1.254 

.883 

.671 

.800 

3.139 

1.758 

.786 

1.123 

.740 

.879 

.820 

.960 

1.761 

.948 

.617 

1.154 

1.887 

.914 


0.343 
(•) 
.616 
.975 
.663 
.717 
.741 
.908 
.546 
.735 
.210 
.960 
.664 
.887 
.617 
.467 
.396 
.964 
.362 
.444 
.669 
.342 
.288 
.930 
.464 
.787 
.474 
.648 
.744 
.600 
.600 
.400 
.439 
.193 
.536 
.664 
.400 
.078 
.421 
.600 
.361 
.632 
.181 
.626 
.467 
.761 
.690 
.178 
.649 
.354 
.396 
.875 
.360 
.196 
.686 
.463 
.446 
.758 
.843 
.646 
.426 
.783 
.361 
.282 
.260 
.466 
.960 


.846 


Sui- 
cide. 


0.199 

.\u 

.240 
.162 
.110 
.144 
.143 
.429 
.216 
.135 
.107 
.110 
.196 
.132 
.267 
.154 
.121 
.096 
.084 
.148 
.139 
.112 
.065 
.007 
.107 
.180 
.174 
.124 
.067 
.126 
.066 
.009 
.019 
.027 
.178 
.149 
.126 
.096 
.250 
.106 


.021 
.168 
.078 
.011 
.074 
.233 
.096 
.073 
.061 
.050 
.067 
.091 
.028 
.213 
.200 
.091 
.086 
.062 
.079 
.080 
.426 
.216 
.087 
.138 
.183 
.015 
.146 
.062 


Acci- 
dent. 


1.169 

% 

1.234 

1.018 

.981 

.721 

.835 

1.189 

.871 

1.907 

1.427 

.690 

.571 

.788 

1.298 

1.862 

.767 

.667 

1.045 

1.304 

1.449 

.647 

.694 

.972 

.794 

1.038 

.681 

.702 

.692 

.857 

.976 

.467 

.619 

.500 

.745 

1.628 

1.660 

.748 

.860 

.627 

1.256 

.915 

.679 

.667 

.789 

.718 

.678 

.664 

.916 

1.299 

.726 

.987 

.649 

.629 

.613 

.569 

.470 

.486 

.769 

.381 

.360 

1.448 

.664 

.607 

.534 

.800 

.800 

1.048 

.672 


Ill-dc- 
flncd 
dis- 

ea.ses. 


0.622 

% 
.029 
.204 
.283 
.464 
.013 
.009 
.006 
.189 
.760 
.200 
.047 
.031 
.239 
.183 
.088 
.071 
.191 
.132 
.620 
.062 
.036 
.314 
.093 
.226 
.063 


.592 
.312 
.307 
.215 
.106 
.164 
.487 

2.047 
.660 
.337 
.080 

1.042 
.086 

1.660 
.200 
.256 

1.066 
.296 
.211 
.319 

1.S90 
.688 
.688 
.293 


.040 
.538 
.182 
.786 
.231 


.466 
.180 
.060 
.672 
.466 
.860 
.277 
1.889 
.156 


Total 
deaths. 


19.738 
13.550 
18.080 
17.817 
19.701 
20.162 
14.969 
14.486 
20.023 
18.103 
19.766 
21.593 
» 16. 048 
12.884 
21.209 
18.847 
18.926 
16.265 
11.982 
19.348 
14.132 
15.496 
10.618 
14.512 
19.614 
11.420 
18.233 
11.676 
16.512 
13.117 
17.684 
16.806 
20.028 
6.493 
9.409 
18.046 
17. 916 
16. 816 
21.460 
17.690 
16.730 
12.468 
20.548 
12.000 
18.688 
20.728 
■•19.616 
9.788 
14.678 
16.678 
17.886 
16.950 
16.418 
16.896 
14.671 
18.978 
17.200 
18.727 
10.571 
14.364 
18.067 
22.148 
18.967 
12.875 
19.606 
17.776 
18.188 
26.588 
28.177 
12.172 


*  Included  In  deaths  bom  infantile  dlseues. 

<  Including  deatha  from  other  malformations. 

J  Indndealn  deatbi  from  other  malframatlona. 

ftlnoloding  deaths  from  hTdrooephalos. 

llnelndlncdMths  tram  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  rwtl  0(  om. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


diatbi  ocounlng  ootiide  oltr  Umin. 
t  U  deaths  of  nonmlunti 
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Tablb  VIII.— death  rate  per  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (1)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

ClUee. 

Ty- 
phoid 
fever. 

Mala- 
ria. 

Small- 
pox. 

Mea- 
sles. 

Scar- 
let 
fever. 

Whoop- 
ing 
cough. 

Diph- 
theria 
and 
croup. 

Grippe 

Dys- 
en- 
tery. 

Other 
epi- 
demic 
dis- 
eases. 

71 
72 
73 

San  Antonio,  Tex .. 

Dnluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

0.415 
.782 
.146 
.273 
.346 
.789 
.382 
.260 
.118 
.682 
.312 
.147 
.314 

1.180 
.620 
.391 
.267 
.340 
.289 
.241 
.282 
.141 
.561 
.866 
.148 
.275 
.950 
.722 
.927 
.676 
.200 
.367 
.275 
.269 
.476 
.676 
.187 
.605 
.445 
.110 

1.000 
.274 
.472 
.302 
.773 
.222 
.198 
.400 
.378 
.260 
.436 
.166 
.197 
.067 
.522 
.847 
.219 
.487 
.062 
.193 
.121 
.281 
.264 
.229 
.688 
.400 
.219 

0.776 

'.ois' 

.018 

"o.'ois" 

0.162 

".'727' 
.018 
.068 
.183 
.018 
.019 

■■'ok' 

.021 
.021 
.039 
.080 

".'62s' 
.044 
.060 

0.216 
.018 
.066 
.073 
.173 
.330 
.078 

"'.'639" 

.042 
.098 
.960 
.080 
.023 

0.126 
.018 
.346 
.036 

■.ow" 

.109 
.135 
.020 
.400 
.270 
.357 
.039 

'".'626' 
.207 

0.361 
.482 
.164 
.400 
.366 
.202 
.218 
.442 
.872 
.109 
.332 
.946 
.167 
.460 
.220 
.299 
.200 
.080 
.366 
.468 
.424 
.269 
.612 
.268 
.617 
.600 
.600 
.077 
.219 
.096 
.326 
.286 
.275 
.377 
.126 
.326 
.063 
.063 
.141 
.831 
.676 
.493 
.417 
.164 
.427 
.696 
.610 
.514 
.297 
.817 
.116 
.308 
.US 
.314 
.232 
.774 
.376 
.281 

.on 

.198 
.182 
.376 
.064 
.066 
.SIS 
.286 
.US 

0.416 
.069 
.036 
.091 
.115 
.110 
.036 
.077 

".iaz 

.640 
.210 
.216 
.240 
.140 
.662 
.089 
.080 
.200 
.661 
.047 
.236 
.268 
.463 
.394 
.060 
.426 
.232 
.098 
.678 
.176 
.107 
.100 
.611 
.176 
.426 
.107 
.063 
.268 
.369 
.060 
.621 
.Ul 
.137 

".'iii' 

.227 
.229 
.108 
.231 
.087 

■■."684' 
.171 
.203 
.063 
.126 
.875 
.260 
.268 
.080 
.062 
.127 
.171 
.281 
.200 
.094 

0.234 
.036 
.038 
.036 
.019 
.087 
.236 
.068 
.020 
.291 
.104 
.012 
.098 
.040 
.240 
.230 

".'240' 
.067 
.146 
.047 
.047 
.073 
.244 
.098 
.200 
.060 
.206 
.439 

■■'dw' 

.367 
.026 

".'656' 
.075 
.053 
.026 
.117 
.193 
.150 
.027 

"."iS7' 
.133 

".'057" 
.067 
.OM 
.068 
.029 
.06S 

".'6w' 

.068 

■  '.'oes' 

.188 
.097 

"."iw" 

.029 
.281 
.008 
.062 

0.108 
.12s 
.086 
.127 

.on 

■"."058" 
.059 
.066 
.126 
.063 
.020 

".'026" 
.<«2 
.080 
.080 
.111 
.072 

".'s»' 

.0B4 
.146 
.025 

■  '.'oso' 

.180 
.049 
.193 
.025 
.107 
.026 
.054 
.026 

'.'ow' 

.026 
.047 
.350 
.025 

.062 
.063 
.111 
.067 

'■.oei' 
•"f» 

".ie» 

.107 
.082 
AK 

"'.im' 

.030 
.081 

'".iii' 
"'."dsi" 

74 
75 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 

Wtlkesbarre,  Pa.... 
Kansas  City,  Kans  . 

Harrlsburs,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkera,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,Conn(o) 

Holyoke,  Mess 

Port  Wayne,  Ind... 
YounKiitown,Ohio.. 

Houston,  Tex 

CoTlngton,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 



.129 
.036 
.038 
.039 
.382 
.062 
.021 
.020 
.100 

1.200 
.116 
.111 
.660 
.111 

.037 

'.m 

.196 
".'039' 

".iw 
'".im 

88 

.060 
.022 
.072 

'".'WL 
.122 
.244 
.025 
.ISO 
.300 
.180 
.817 
.121 
.100 
.036 
.125 
.064 
.100 
.200 
.063 
.132 
.023 
.441 
.200 

.626 
.044 
.072 
.094 

'.098 
.073 

.026 

".m 

.026 

.076 
.064 
.025 
.260 
.<«7 

.047 
.028 
.026 
.466 

89 
DO 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Kebr 

Brockton,  Mass  .... 
BInghamton,  N.Y.. 

Augusta,  Qa 

Pawtucket,  R.I.... 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va... 

Mobile.  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala.. 
LltUe  Rock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio... 

Qalveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,Wa!ih 

Haverhill,  Mass.... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind  . . . 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

AUentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa... 
McKeesport,  Pa.... 

Springflcid,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

91 
92 
98 

.047 
.047 

.071 
.023 
.122 
.122 
.026 
.026 
.126 

'.iai' 

.024 
.026 

"'.iso' 

94 
96 
96 

1.049 
.074 

.024 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

.026 
.670 
.146 
.602 

.026 
.077 

102 
103 

.286 

.214 

104 

.027 

.063 

'.023' 
.138 

106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
HI 

.060 

".'oes' 

.063 

"'.mi' 

.028 

112 

.027 

lis 

114 
116 

.027 

.110 
.027 
.139 
.065 

.137 
.373 
.028 
.066 

.137 
.087 
.066 
.086 
.028 
.054 
.202 
.087 

.029 

"'.'626' 
.094 
.031 
.094 
.032 
.061 
.094 

■.■029' 
.062 
.067 
.126 

116 
117 

.028 

.083 

118 

.028 

.086 

119 

York,  Pa 

.027 
.029 

".'629' 
.232 
.027 
.028 
.114 
.609 
.080 

120 
121 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.... 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockfori,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala.. 

Auburn.  N.V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ul... 
JoUet,  111 

".m 

.027 

'.'629' 
.068 
.026 

.029 

122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

.027 

.084 

-.057 

.116 

".'dsi' 

.171 
'.'626' 

128 

.063 

.063 

.031 

.  .129 

129 

130 

.066 
.080 

131 

132 

.694 
.222 
.029 
.062 
.314 
.094 

133 
134 

.817 

.032 

".'asi' 
''Mi' 

.062 

186 
136 
137 

.219 
.114 
.094 

.187 
.067 

alnclodlnff  data  for  towiuhlp. 
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Tablb  VIII.— death  rate  PEH  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (1)— Concluded. 


Puru- 
lent 
and 
septt- 
c»mic 
infec- 
Uon. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forms 

of 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

Men- 

in- 

Kitis. 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemoi^ 
tiiage. 

Pa- 
raly- 
sis. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 
and 
bron- 
cho- 
pneu- 
monia. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.198 

S.261 

0.878 

0.469 

0.234 

0.487 

0.324 

0.270 

0.824 

0.577 

0.878 

1.045 

0.144 

71 

.178 

1.179 

.321 

.518 

.214 

.626 

.375 

.089 

.308 

.036 

.389 

1.018 

.161 

72 

.127 

1.036 

.218 

.609 

.527 

.127 

.709 

.827 

.309 

.418 

.382 

1.327 

.200 

73 

.086 

2.066 

.418 

.418 

.309 

.400 

.764 

.109 

.527 

.200 

.327 

1.6C0 

.291 

74 

.885 

.096 

.404 

.212 

.212 

.808 

.115 

.481 

.269 

.250 

1.692 

.288 

76 

"".'262' 

1.836 

.056 

.514 

.238 

.469 

.385 

.288 

.165 

.440 

.202 

1.927 

.183 

76 

1.882 

.473 

.309 

.218 

.655 

.273 

.256 

.291 

.127 

.909 

.164 

77 

"'.'6i»' 

2.269 

.712 

.404 

.789 

1.192 

.538 

.173 

.281 

.212 

1.116 

.260 

78 

.118 

1.868 

"".m 

.461 

.235 

.667 

.784 

.078 

.265 

.177 

.490 

1.784 

.872 

79 

.018 

2.478 

.078 

.436 

.709 

.285 

.946 

.609 

.727 

.809 

.309 

1.809 

.127 

80 

.021 

1.4M 

.228 

.208 

.706 

.853 

.644 

.126 

.208 

.145 

1.122 

2.067 

.416 

81 

.147 

1.828 

.168 

.546 

.567 

1.071 

.316 

.210 

.294 

.315 

.661 

1.722 

.357 

82 

.078 

1.285 

.039 

.627 

.314 

.196 

.451 

.373 

.167 

.236 

.373 

.882 

.471 

83 

.200 

.860 

.820 

.360 

.460 

.840 

.280 

.420 

.260 

.320 

1.680 

.040 

84 

.160 

2.860 

"".'i26' 

.520 

.400 

.140 

.340 

.340 

.360 

.480 

.140 

1.120 

.260 

85 

.188 

2.414 

.942 

.299 

.919 

.874 

.629 

.345 

.391 

.575 

.621 

1.977 

.414 

86 

.111 

.644 

.069 

.489 

.267 

.222 

.489 

.267 

.444 

.244 

.178 

.867 

.133 

87 

.260 

2.240 

.060 

.380 

.600 

.120 

.840 

.320 

.100 

320 

.360 

1.980 

.200 

88 

.]» 

1.111 

.067 

.666 

.267 

.166 

.866 

.400 

.444 

.811 

.333 

1.200 

.444 

89 

.048 

1.110 

.121 

.531 

.169 

.146 

1.230 

.072 

.434 

.169 

.265 

1.737 

.121 

90 

.141 

.682 

.071 

.665 

.188 

.269 

.494 

.424 

.235 

.269 

.047 

.777 

.094 

91 

.047 

1.S88 

.188 

.494 

.353 

.376 

.141 

.094 

.141 

.471 

.188 

1.600 

.471 

92 



1.317 

.806 

.439 

.098 

1.024 

.463 

2.025 

.244 

1.878 

.122 

93 

.122 

Z766 

"■'624' 

.439 

.951 

.244 

.707 

.782 

"'.298' 

.688 

.244 

1.806 

.659 

94 

.074 

1.649 

.197 

.541 

.123 

.691 

.936 

.197 

.123 

.172 

.666 

1.821 

.172 

96 

1.160 

.425 

.425 

.600 

.600 

.450 

.800 

.260 

.860 

1.876 

.876 

96 

■"'.'ia' 

1.376 

"'.iai' 

.775 

.800 

.460 

.625 

.400 

.175 

.126 

.325 

1.600 

.300 

97 

.361 

4.046 

.026 

.670 

.438 

.026 

.902 

.464 

1.006 

1.263 

.284 

1.314 

.336 

98 

.219 

8.171 

.122 

.488 

.288 

.293 

.683 

.219 

.196 

.488 

.317 

4.390 

.268 

99 

.SS7 

2.892 

.386 

.313 

.484 

.771 

.289 

.121 

.482 

.217 

2.193 

.554 

100 

.2iB 

.975 

'"."ow' 

.475 

.300 

.260 

.860 

.060 

.260 

.126 

.600 

1.026 

.176 

101 

.893 

1.643 

.107 

.750 

.260 

.367 

.286 

.867 

.214 

.714 

.260 

.929 

.214 

102 

.260 

1.200 

.025 

.450 

.426 

.225 

.400 

.126 

.200 

.225 

.076 

.926 

.175 

103 

.027 

1.990 

.430 

.758 

.823 

.323 

.726 

.860 

.161 

.511 

.134 

1.291 

.184 

104 

.060 

1.275 

.025 

.750 

.625 

.450 

.226 

.276 

.160 

.100 

.860 

.876 

.100 

105 

.025 

l.fiOO 

.075 

.650 

.626 

.860 

.450 

.200 

.060 

.475 

.176 

1.160 

.175 

106 

.107 

.987 

.068 

.693 

.213 

.463 

.660 

.240 

.400 

.847 

.267 

.587 

.080 

107 

.026 

1.663 

.210 

.605 

.606 

.316 

.737 

.268 

.132 

.763 

.368 

1.447 

.474 

108 

.070 

1.265 

.141 

.398 

.304 

.141 

.304 

.187 

.281 

.070 

.804 

.666 

.898 

109 

1.796 

.966 

.662 

.469 

.624 

.746 

.198 

.110 

.828 

.386 

1.435 

.856 

110 

'".'625' 

1.150 

.026 

.350 

.300 

.875 

.200 

.260 

.726 

.200 

.860 

1.226 

.200 

111 

.027 

1.206 

.247 

.686 

.466 

.329 

.712 

.247 

.164 

.192 

.247 

1.763 

.187 

112 

.063 

1.500 

.861 

.417 

.361 

1.628 

.167 

.472 

.195 

.195 

1.628 

.222 

118 

.027 

1.462 

"".m 

.668 

.884 

.164 

.686 

.439 

.621 

.856 

.466 

.548 

.829 

114 

.983 

.027 

.427 

.213 

.400 

.160 

.187 

1.098 

.053 

.427 

2.507 

.138 

115 

2.167 

.472 

.361 

.566 

.222 

.333 

.417 

.889 

.472 

.389 

1.083 

.111 

116 

"'.om' 

1.702 

.113 

.681 

.454 

.482 

.482 

.567 

.340 

.681 

.397 

.993 

.113 

117 

1.872 

.171 

.872 

.257 

.343 

.600 

.200 

.400 

.257 

.114 

1.429 

.171 

118 

"".'iss' 

.978 

.270 

.483 

.297 

.189 

.811 

.614 

.243 

.189 

.216 

1.460 

119 

.115 

1.298 

.144 

.636 

.202 

.288 

.721 

.144 

.231 

.-619 

.875 

1.781 

'".'288' 

120 

.174 

1.797 

.068 

.319 

.319 

.146 

.819 

.898 

.203 

1.217 

.029 

1.862 

.174 

121 

1.166 

.185 

.606 

.330 

.275 

1.046 

.188 

.275 

.248 

1.018 

.,166 

122 

"".'sio' 

1.071 

.282 

.479 

.338 

.423 

.664 

■.iis" 

.141 

.226 

.838 

1.042 

.I97 

128 

.114 

1.600 

.143 

.371 

.086 

.643 

.686 

.543 

.143 

.286 

2.287 

.629 

124 

.029 

3.710 

.U6 

.290 

.580 

.174 

.319 

".ia 

.203 

.319 

.232 

1.478 

.203 

126 

.068 

1.647 

.060 

.347 

.347 

.373 

.854 

.107 

.293 

.213 

.320 

1.894 

.607 

126 

1.188 

.062 

.818 

.281 

.344 

.488 

.260 

.125 

.156 

.344 

1.469 

.062 

127 

'"'.iai' 

.812 

.844 

.406 

.281 

.469 

.312 

.068 

.344 

.219 

.437 

1.2S0 

.094 

128 

1.844 

.094 

.631 

.666 

.906 

.281 

.469 

.219 

.344 

.406 

1.488 

.062 

129 

1.988 

.322 

.483 

.290 

1.225 

1.081 

.258 

.935 

.887 

1.611 

.887 

130 

■".'osi' 

1.000 

.364 

.091 

.212 

.466 

.364 

.121 

.833 

.030 

1.000 

.162 

131 

.280 

.626 

'"'.iih' 

.260 

.280 

.344 

.187 

.094 

.187 

.187 

.187 

2.188 

.280 

132 

.064 

1.624 

.190 

.159 

.264 

.127 

.169 

.222 

.190 

.603 

.127 

.952 

.264 

133 

.067 

1. 314 

.086 

.486 

.871 

.257 

1.067 

.086 

.171 

.171 

1.171 

.257 

134 

.281 

2.469 

.219 

.568 

.344 

.250 

.688 

■.'ii" 

.166 

.281 

.281 

1.000 

.469 

135 

.067 

.800 

.143 

.229 

.200 

.200 

.229 

.200 

.114 

.143 

.457 

2.686 

136 

1.219 

.081 

.00 

.002 

.812 

.281 

.156 

.281 

.469 

.188 

1.438 

""."i66' 

137 
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Tabli  Vin.— death  rate  per  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (2)-Cdncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
121 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 


ClOcs. 


San  Antonio,  Tex . . . 

Dulutb,  Hlnn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans  . . 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn.  («) 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Sa^naw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  .. 

Augusta,  Oa 

Fawtucket,  R.  1 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

SpringHeld,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex , 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Sp'ilvanc.  \Vn.sh 

Tcrrc  llaulu.Ind...., 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quiiicv.IU , 

South 'Bciul,  Ind 

SHlein.Mn.'i.s 

Johnstown,  I'a 

Elniirii,  N.  Y 

Allentown,rii 

Diivenport. Iowa  .... 

M'K"(i'NiK>rt,l'a , 

8i.riiij,'lir-lfl,lll 

CJiflsrii,  Mii.-w 

Clioster,  I'a 

York, Pa 

Maiden,  Ma-s.s 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Masw 

Slou.v  Ciiv.Iowa 

&■'  -■iii'-'S.J 

K         ;:  .  .Tcnn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockfoid,ni 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn, N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet,IU 


Diarrhea  and 

enteritis. 

Her- 

Organ- 
ic heart 
disease. 

Other 
dlR- 
eases  of 
circula- 
tory 
system. 

nia 
and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
Etruc- 
tion. 

Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 

Appen- 
dicitis. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
digest- 
ive 
system. 

Brighfs 
disease. 

Under 

2 
years. 

2 
years 

or 
over. 

0.686 

0.606 

1.668 

0.270 

0.018 

0.180 

0.144 

0.793 

0.937 

.411 

.808 

1.179 

.089 

.107 

.196 

.161 

.282 

.5M 

.946 

.200 

.891 

.182 

.182 

.164 

.164 

.473 

.600 

.873 

.800 

1.646 

.256 

.091 

.109 

.018 

.309 

.927 

.827 

.077 

.885 

.058 

.116 

.260 

.077 

.306 

.692 

.716 

.496 

.166 

.349 

.073 

.330 

.092 

.477 

.569 

.946 

.109 

.709 

.078 

.109 

.127 

.091 

.400 

.400 

L&58 

.192 

.638 

.058 

.231 

.077 

.346 

1.462 

.863 

.606 

.882 

.216 

.137 

.137 

.187 

.490 

.863 

1.382 

.236 

.745 

1.146 

.273 

.182 

.145 

.745 

.618 

.661 

.478 

1.641 

.228 

.228 

.041 

.104 

.499 

.666 

.646 

.262 

1.765 

.210 

.106 

.168 

.126 

.651 

.462 

.333 

.353 

.373 

.096 

.089 

.338 

.089 

.610 

.647 

1.100 

.140 

.700 

.180 

.100 

.120 

.420 

.700 

.220 

.980 

.300 

.080 

.140 

.060 

.840 

.660 

1.494 

1.011 

.666 

.161 

.092 

.346 

.069 

.621 

.666 

.844 

.089 

.366 

.067 

.067 

.166 

.022 

.8U 

.467 

.460 

.320 

.580 

.240 

.100 

.140 

.220 

.940 

.500 

1.178 

.133 

.467 

.111 

.244 

.267 

.200 

.578 

.444 

1.110 

.338 

.386 

.531 

.096 

.048 

.072 

.410 

.531 

.363 

.141 

.285 

.071 

.094 

.071 

.047 

.363 

.806 

.966 

.188 

.212 

.306 

.047 

.118 

.071 

.669 

.188 

.864 

.317 

.817 

.024 

.298 

.268 

.488 

.781 

.669 

.416 

.561 

1.634 

.024 

.366 

.073 

.864 

.707 

1.772 

.148 

1.167 

.320 

.148 

.026 

.049 

.617 

.689 

.676 

.625 

.660 

.326 

.060 

.226 

.060 

.475 

.626 

1.160 

.225 

<!.760 

C) 

.275 

.175 

.100 

.876 

.626 

1.314 

.206 

.284 

.748 

.156 

.336 

.062 

.722 

2. 139 

.732 

.244 

.171 

1.293 

.098 

.«6 

.078 

.780 

.661 

.627 

.458 

.661 

.964 

.198 

.146 

.096 

.602 

.434 

.760 

.025 

.175 

.076 

.025 

.160 

.075 

.260 

1.000 

.964 

.179 

.760 

.600 

.107 

.143 

.214 

.867 

2.357 

1.675 

.275 

.100 

.126 

.060 

.200 

.150 

.200 

.425 

.968 

.269 

.780 

.108 

.184 

.081 

.064 

.242 

.538 

.900 

.226 

.300 

.160 

.100 

.276 

.250 

.476 

.425 

1.160 

.250 

.760 

.150 

.275 

.400 

.125 

.660 

.260 

.880 

.293 

.453 

.027 

.063 

.187 

.060 

.480 

.634 

.600 

.237 

.632 

.132 

.210 

.105 

.553 

.606 

.328 

.375 

.726 

.070 

.141 

.211 

.047 

.351 

.446 

L108 

.717 

.331 

.772 

.056 

.110 

.063 

.441 

.248 

1.176 

.200 

1.050 

.626 

.075 

.176 

.160 

.326 

.376 

1.069 

.411 

.648 

.164 

.164 

.137 

.548 

.986 

1.083 

.111 

.333 

.189 

.083 

.139 

.063 

.389 

.722 

1.069 

.384 

.675 

.164 

.164 

.164 

.164 

.802 

.356 

.480 

.160 

1.040 

.853 

.133 

.480 

.063 

.538 

.160 

.583 

.111 

.472 

.250 

.167 

.250 

.194 

.760 

.833 

1.986 

.667 

.170 

.879 

.142 

.142 

.028 

.464 

.596 

.943 

.343 

1.067 

.114 

.286 

.171 

.486 

.286 

.622 

.433 

.946 

.270 

.064 

.081 

.361 

.406 

1.241 

.404 

.490 

.288 

.058 

.118 

.066 

.288 

.«M 

.753 

.261 

.464 

.174 

.174 

.877 

.686 

.087 

.881 

.275 

.716 

.138 

.198 

.063 

.066 

.276 

.330 

.761 

.113 

.894 

.225 

.141 

.810 

.084 

.461 

.282 

.114 

.486 

1.400 

.229 

.114 

.229 

.657 

.6»7 

.666 

.348 

.406 

.174 

.029 

.848 

.116 

.696 

.661 

.613 

.320 

L200 

.240 

.267 

.267 

.060 

.267 

.480 

1.719 

.219 

.969 

.187 

.031 

.219 

.344 

.IM 

.631 

.094 

1.437 

.094 

.126 

.126 

.187 

.187 

.tm 

.694 

.875 

.563 

.166 

.125 

.188 

.487 

.094 

1.192 

.193 

1.353 

.161 

.161 

.129 

.193 

.680 

.939 

.061 

.833 

.091 

.121 

.091 

.061 

.338 

.m 

.600 

.062 

.760 

.344 

.125 

.219 

.187 

.844 

.844 

.921 

.698 

.476 

.064 

.096 

.064 

.696 

.608 

.771 

.171 

.400 

.286 

.029 

.229 

.114 

.486 

.628 

.688 

.313 

.750 

.125 

.219 

.031 

.906 

.760 

.267 

.m 

.314 

.086 

.229 

.114 

.067 

.200 

.IB 

.344 

.031 

.719 

.094 

.126 

.126 

.031 

.188 

.406 

alncludlng  data  for  township. 

bMot  Inclaainff  deaths  from  piematoie  birth. 
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Table  VnL— DEATH  KATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (2)-OonclDded. 


Other 
dis- 
eases 
ofgen- 

uri- 
nary 
sys- 
tem. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
c»- 

Other 
puer- 
peral 

eases. 

Dis- 
eases 

of  the 
skin 
and 

cellu- 
lar 

tisnie. 

Dig. 
eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 
tem. 

dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 

Other 

mal- 

forma- 

ttoua. 

Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 

debU- 

Uy. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

lU-de- 
fined 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.144 
.086 
.182 
.273 
.01» 
.238 
.265 
.280 
.471 
.609 
.467 
.2M 
.412 
.360 
.060 

1.701 
.069 
.080 
.200 
.169 
.071 
.471 
.463 
.244 
.221 
.076 
.675 
.232 
.366 
.048 
.075 
.464 
.100 
.377 
.100 
.425 
.107 
.316 
.258 
.414 
.226 
.608 
.028 
.164 
.187 
.260 
.198 
.643 
.027 
.404 
.464 
.HO 
.423 
.287 
.068 
.873 

•.344 
.063 
.188 
.483 
.030 
.407 
.317 
.200 
.OM 
.086 
.219 

0.126 
.089 
.164 
.073 
.068 

■■.ioj' 

.115 
.059 
.036 
.228 
.021 
.059 
.020 
.100 
.138 

'".'6s6' 

0.108 
.036 
.073 
.109 
.068 
.110 

".068' 
.078 
.091 
.042 
.042 
.078 
.020 
.040 
.322 
.044 
.060 
.089 

0.072 
.036 
.086 
.018 
.164 
.037 
.109 
.096 
.020 
.036 
.062 
.042 
.098 
.060 

0.144 
.018 

0.086 
.018 

0.072 
.018 
.091 
.036 
.088 

1.158 
.464 

1.200 

1.466 

1.135 

.734 

1.309 

.942 

.941 

1.664 

1.703 

1.849 

.726 

6.700 

1.000 

1.810 

.867 

.960 

.867 

1.085 

.618 

.706 

.806 

1.561 

1.427 

1.225 

.700 

1.366 

1.268 

6.506 

.860 

1.250 

6.660 

.699 

.575 

1.725 

.880 

.763 

1.368 

.635 

1.476 

.877 

1.361 

.603 

i.oto 

.628 

1.134 

1.115 

..838 

1.125 

.145 

.633 

.845 

1.267 

.724 

.907 

2.091 

1.600 

.781 

1.226 

.424 

1.032 

.454 

1.228 

1.219 

.543 

.988 

0.505 
.286 
.456 
.466 
.635 
.367 
.709 
.866 
.235 
.273 
.374 
.357 
.510 
.480 
.400 

1.172 
.289 
.820 
.756 
.772 
.282 
.447 

1.098 
.171 
.641 

1.026 
.676 
.851 
.866 
.241 
.960 
.600 
.275 
.665 
.475 

1.426 
.960 

1.263 
.446 
.469 
.400 
.466 
.389 

1.206 
.240 

1.333 
.652 
.486 
.487 
.404 

1.014 
.678 
.264 
.171 
.436 
.400 
.875 
.719 
.594 

1.821 
.615 
.344 
.476 
.671 
.581 
.429 
.500 

0.216 
.196 
.146 
.127 
.U6 
.066 
.018 
.038 
.069 
.018 
.021 
.126 
.U8 
.160 
.120 
.276 
.022 
.160 
.067 
.048 
.166 
.071 
.146 

".m 

.160 
.125 
.077 

'."oeo" 

.071 
.276 
.242 
.260 
.200 
.183 
.287 
.047 
.066 
.100 
.164 
.111 
.219 
.133 
.111 
.067 
.028 
.054 
.067 
.174 

'.'osi" 

.114 
.068 
.026 
.062 
.094 
.156 
.193 

'.'sis" 

.064 
.067 
.031 

'.'694' 

1.243 

1.429 

-.691 

1.237 

1.288 

1.083 

1.000 

.750 

.868 

.909 

.852 

.796 

.804 

1.260 

1.620 

1.196 

.889 

1.440 

.778 

.631 

.706 

.141 

.927 

.561 

.566 

.926 

1.160 

.876 

2.854 

1.108 

.460 

1.572 

1.100 

.726 

.725 

1.060 

.698 

1.026 

.685 

.359 

1.625 

.795 

.588 

.822 

1.9J4 

.946 

.667 

1.629 

.696 

.462 

1.420 

.633 

1.127 

1.314 

.696 

1.200 

.760 

1.781 

.469 

.616 

.303 

1.988 

.603 

.600 

1.219 

1.748 

.875 

0.708 
.214 
.127 
.809 
.092 

LlOl 
.418 
.280 
.216 
.291 
.644 
.462 
.383 
.460 
.640 
.299 
.800 

1.800 
.089 
.169 
.682 
.212 

1.298 

1.512 
.074 
.300 
.025 
.696 

1.512 

1.398 
.280 

2.143 
.425 
.081 
.200 
.175 
.138 
.7U 
.422 
.276 
.375 
.027 

1.063 
.439 

1.174 

1.972 
.369 
.400 
.514 
.115 

3.246 
.198 
.479 
.600 

1.048 
.987 
.062 
.656 
.719 
.161 
.273 

1.126 
.635 
.229 

1.876 

1.000 
.813 

22.613 
12.946 
14.746 
17.664 
14.346 
15.748 
18.073 
16.886 
15.843 
19.545 
18.592 
18.399 
12.878 

614.020 
17.240 
24.069 
10.644 
17.440 
13.578 
14.279 
9.563 
12.306 
18.416 
22.866 

.16.416 
16.700 
17.076 
23.969 
24.585 

619.138 
11.460 
20.536 

611.860 
14.714 
11.900 
17.425 
11.840 
16.026 
U.780 
17.379 
16.428 
16.662 
14.722 
14.521 
17.387 
17.278 
16.362 
15.286 
12.541 
14.020 
17.797 
ll.»i4 
12.563 
16.600 
16.377 
16.160 
14.666 
14.844 
18.188 
18.044 
8.727 
15.188 
12.096 
12.171 
18.281 
12.543 
U.406 

71 
72 
78 

.018 

74 
76 

.087 

".'om' 

76 

.018 
.019 
.039 

"'.Ha' 

77 
78 
7» 
80 

.062 

.083 
.021 

.021 
.063 
.039 
.020 

"."oio" 

.067 
.024 
.023 
.118 

81 
82 
83 

.020 

■"."dio- 

.023 
.022 
.020 

84 
86 

.092 

.046 

86 
87 

.080 
.022 
.072 
.071 

.020 

88 
89 

.047 

.024 
.023 
.047 

m 

.023 
.047 

■'.ow' 

.049 
.175 
.076 
.077 
.122 

".'625' 
.036 

.047 

91 
82 

.i22 
.078 
.123 
.025 
.060 
.232 
.268 
.096 
.028 
.107 

.024 
.098 

03 

.049 

.024 

.024 

M 
95 

.060 
.100 
.077 
.098 

.or2 

.025 
.036 
.100 
.108 
.060 
.126 
.060 
.079 
.094 
.066 
.200 
.062 

.060 
.025 

96 

97 

".ixA 
"'.Hb' 

".iu 

.026 

96 
99 

.096 



100 
101 

.036 
.025 

.036 
.060 
.027 

102 
108 

.081 
.200 
.128 
.027 
.184 
.023 
.066 
.025 
.027 

.081 
.060 
.126 
.027 
.026 
.U7 
.110 

".082" 

104 

106 

.050 
.027 

".m 

.025 
.080 

106 
107 
lOS 

.047 

"'."025 
.082 

".m 

.047 

""."625" 
.066 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

.164 
.107 
.066 

.029 
.166 
.066 
.029 
.174 
.080 
.166 
.063 
.160 
.193 

....... 

.027 
.027 

■■ow" 

.171 
.027 

".087" 
.083 
.028 
.171 

■'."iss' 

.028 

.027 

.027 

.027 
.107 

114 
116 

116 

117 

.086 
.064 
.144 

"."ok" 

.084 
.057 

.028 
.054 

"■"629" 

118 

119 

.029 
.029 

■■."d»" 

.066 
.200 

120 
121 
122 

.028 
.086 
.029 
.026 

.028 
.029 

123 
124 
126 

.063 

""."osi" 

.125 

"."OBO" 
.062 

"."osi" 

.063 
.062 
.032 

lao 

127 

.063 

.081 

128 
129 

.062 

ISO 

.061 

.030 
.081 

"'.ma' 

181 

182 

.032 

.064 

138 

.057 
.031 

134 

.062 
.086 
.081 

.081 
.028 

136 

186 

.062 

.081 

137 

olndading  deaths  from  diarrhea  and,  enteritis  2  years  or  oyer, 
■tlucladealn  deaths  bom  diarrhea  and  enteritli  under  2  years. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  IX.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ClUes. 


Population 
estimated  by 

health 
department. 


Official  death 
rate  (not  in- 
cluding still- 
births). 


I 


Estimated 
population, 
Jan.  1, 1902. 


Death  rate  <m 
basis  of  esti- 
mated popo- 
lation,  Jan.l, 
1902  (not  in- 
cluding still- 
birtha). 


NewYork,  N.  Y 

Clilcaco.Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Canelmiatl,  Ohio 

Pltt.sburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

MilwHulcee,  Wis 

Wasihlngton,  D.  0 

Newarlc,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Mian 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

KsinsnsCity.  Mo 

St.  I'aul,  Minn 

Kociiester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Ck>lumbU8,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Pateison,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenu 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Ctenn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J... 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

SprlngAeld,  Mass 

SomerviUe,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utlca,N.Y 

Peoria,  ni 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 


3,S36,S17 

1,7^,025 

1,821,408 

698,000 

573,679 

618,000 

890,000 

865,000 

860,000 

836,250 

388,868 

306,000 

805,000 

295,000 

278,880 

260,000 

211,177 

215,000 

216,000 

178,000 

185,000 

200,000 

170,000 

162,606 

160,000 

150,000 

180,000 

140,000 

121,064 

106,374 

112,000 

107,857 

107,000 

106,000 

110,000 

120,000 

110,000 

102,026 

94,969 

100,000 

H0e4 

100,000 

136,000 

90,000 

90,000 

100,000 

81,320 

110,000 

80,000 

82,000 

.     77,000 

80,000 

76,000 

72,000 

70,000 

75,000 

65,000 

66,000 

75,000 

66,000 

63,000 

75,057 

61,000 

65,000 

66,987 

66,000 

60,000 

66,000 

66,000 


20.00 
13.88 
18.27 
17.73 
19.70 
20.23 
14.96 
14.68 
19.47 
18.30 
19.74 
21.24 

a  13. 80 
12.99 
21.83 
19.22 
19.14 
16.27 
11.67 
19.35 
18.94 
18.37 
10.62 

014.67 

<»17.89 
11.42 
18.66 
11.06 
16.60 

el4.26 

17.63 

16.76 

20.03 

6.40 

9.41 

/16.14 
17.51 
16.96 
21.46 
17.69 
16.78 

011.43 
14.30 
12.67 
13.63 
19.07 

*19.62 
7.96 
14.98 
16.57 
18.23 
16.96 
16.41 
17.00 
14.57 

<13.64 
17.20 
18.73 
9. 87 
14.35 
13.19 
22.14 
18.97 
11.46 
19.85 
18.41 
18.18 
26.54 
25.66 


3,683,930 
1,800,000 
1,336.000 
595,000 
673,579 
620,000 
390,000 
370,000 
350,000 

S40,  un 

333,500 

300,000 

300,000 

297,500 

287,000 

255.000 

213,577 

215,000 

210,000 

178,000 

1^500 

172,500 

170,000 

170,000 

140,000 

150,000 

133,000 

132,500 

121,000 

120,000 

112,000 

107,587 

107,000 

103,500 

110,000 

110.000 

107,500 

103,000 

94,969 

100,000 

94,084 

94,000 

94,000 

96,000 

90,000 

92,000 

81,330 

90,000 

81,619 

82,000 

78,500 

80,000 

75,000 

77,000 

70,000 

75,000 

65,000 

66,000 

70,000 

65,000 

63,600 

75,067 

61,000 

60,200 

67,687 

58,000 

60,000 

66,000 

62,000 


a  Not  Including  SOS  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits. 
6  Including  80S  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits. 
sNot  including  82  deatbs  from  premature  birth. 
dNot  including  49  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
'  Not  including  80  deatbs  from  premature  birth. 
/  Not  Including  48  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
«Not  including  29  deaths  from  premature  blrttt. 
kNot  inelndlng  81  deaths  of  nonteaident*. 
<  Mot  tnolnalng  Sft  dMthf  from  pi«nuttan  btoth. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Population 
estimated  by 

health 
dep<utment 

Official  death 
rate  (not  in- 
cluding still- 
blrtiSs). 

Estimated 
population, 
Jan.  1,1902. 

Death  rate  on 
basis  of  esti- 
mated popu- 
lation, Jan.  1, 
1902  (not  in- 
cluding still- 
births). 

70 

Bait  Lake  City,  Utah 

76,000 
66,321 
60,000 
64,600 
63,500 
81,721 
60,000 
66,000 
60,145 
50,000 
56,000 
48,139 
46,712 
60,000 
54,428 
50,000 
43,500 
47,000 
66,000 
46,000 
41,469 
43,000 
40.063 
39,647 
40,441 
40,630 
40,000 
38,878 
38,469 
38,415 
40,000 
40,000 
28,000 
50.000 
87.176 
48,000 
40,000 
37,500 
40,000 
41,000 
36,000 
39,000 
36,600 
36,000 
38,000 
86,000 
36,000 
34,072 
36,000 
36,000 
33.664 
38,000 
33,590 
40,000 
35,000 
36,000 
39,101 
31,631 
32,000 
36,000 
31,086 
36,000 
40,000 
31,000 
36,000 
35,000 
36,000 
32,000 

<i9.01 
22.69 
12.08 
14.88 
18.06 
14.42 
14.30 
18.07 
17.61 
16.16 
19.56 

!>18.69 
19.16 
12.62 

el2.88 
17.24 
24.07 

'*9.83 
13.42 
13.68 
14.28 
9.44 
13.06 
19.04 
22.68 
16.42 
15.70 

'17.25 
24.18 
26.24 

el9.85 
U.46 
20.54 
•^9.48 
14.71 
9.92 
17.43 
11.84 

/15.88 
12.27 
17.60 
16.85 
16.56 
14.72 
13.95 
18.11 
17.28 
16.93 
15.29 
13.26 
14.44 
16.16 
12.92 
11.16 
16.60 
16.15 
15.50 
14.87 
14.84 

/12.26 
18.04 
8.00 

dll.TS 
12.29 

irll.94 
16.71 
12.54 
U.41 

68,000 
56,600 
66,000 
66,000 
66,000 
62,000 
54,500 
55,000 
52,000 
51,000 
55,000 
48,139 
47,612 
51,000 
60,000 
50,000 
43,500 
45,000 
60,000 
45,000 
41,469 
42,500 
42,500 
41,000 
41,000 
40,630 
40,000 
40,000 
38,800 
41,000- 
41,500 
40,000 
28,000 
40,000 
37,175 
40,000 
40,000 
37,500 
88,000 
42,700 
36,250 
40,000 
36,600 
36,000 
36,600 
37,500 
36,000 
35,264 
35,000 
37,000 
H«64 
34,500 
36,836 
35,500 
35,000 
34,500 
87,500 
32,000 
82,000 
32,000 
31,036 
33,000 
32,000 
31,600 
36,000 
32,000 
36,000 
32,000 

12,17 

71 

22.61 

72 

Dnlatb.Minn 

12.96 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

14.75 

74 

EH«abeUi,N.J 

17.56 

75 

Wilke8barre,Pa 

14.35 

76 

K^nnui'^ty,  Kunii 

IS.  74 

77 

HaniibaiK,Pa 

13,07 

78 

Portland.  Me 

1«  88 

79 

Yonkera.N.Y 

If. 84 

80 

NorfoIkTva 

19  56 

81 

I>1&.69 

82 

Holyoke.Maas 

18  40 

83 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind 

12.87 

84 

Youn^town,  Ohio 

C14.0J 

86 

Houston,  Tex. ...        ... 

17.24 

86 

Covington,  Ky 

24.07 

87 

JVfrron",  Ohio .'. 

10.64 

88 

17.44 

89 

Sacinaw.Mlch 

13.61 

90 

Lancaater,  Pa 

14.2* 

91 

•.6S 

92 

Brockton,  Haas 

12.31 

93 

Ringh>in(nn,14,  Y    ,  , 

18.41 

94 

Augti«ta,QaI 

22.87 

96 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

16.42 

96 

Altoona.Pa 

16. 7« 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

17.08 

98 

Mobile,  Ala 

23.97 

99 

Blrmtnsrbani,  Ala    

24.69 

ion 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

c 19.18 

101 

Springfleld.Ohio 

11.45 

102 
U» 

aalre8ton,Tez 

Tacoma,  wash. 

20.54 
J  11.85 

IM 

Haverhill,  Mass 

14.  n 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

11.10 

IM 

17.43 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

11.84 

108 

QuincVlil 

16.03 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

11.78 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

17.38 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

13.43 

112 

£hnlra,N.Y 

15.66 

US 

Allentdwn,  Pa 

14.72 

U4 

Davenport,  Iowa 

14.62 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

17.39 

U« 

SprinKfleId,ni 

17.28 

117 

Cnelaea,  Mass 

16.36 

118 

Cheater,Pa.^ 

16.29 

119 

York,  Pa 

12.54 

lao 

Maiden,  Mass 

14.02 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

17.80 

122 

11.94 

12S 

Sioux  city,  Iowa 

12.66 

124 

16.60 

126 

Knoxville,Tenn 

16.38 

126 

16.16 

127 

FitchbaTK,Haas 

14.66 

128 

14.84 

129 

RocUora,  HI 

13.19 

130 

18.01 

131 

Canton,  Ohio 

8.73 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

15.19 

133 

Montffomerv.  Ala 

12.10 

134 

Anbmn.N.Y 

1217 

136 

ChattADOom.  Tenn 

18.28 

136 

East  St.  Louis,  III 

12.54 

137 

jbliet.ni '. 

11.41 

a  Not  Including  30  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

5  Including  data  lor  township. 

eNot  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

dNot  including  17  deaths  from  prematore  birth. 

■Not  Including  12  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

/Including  stillbirths. 

*  Not  Inoluding  8  deatbi  from  prematura  blitb. 
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Table  X.— AREA  OF  PUBLIC   PABK8  AND  MILES  OF  STREETS,   SEWERS.  AMD  STREET 

RAILWAYS. 


Mar- 

glnol 
nom- 
bet. 


ClUee. 


Public  parks  («cna). 


Owned  by 
city. 


Other. 


Cobble- 
stones. 


Miles  ot  streets  paved  vrilb — 


Granite 

and 
belglan 
blocks. 


Bricks. 


wood-  ^^«l 


en 
blocks. 


asphalt 
blocks. 


New  York.  N.Y 

ChiCMO.IU 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Ho 

Boston,Hass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuilWo.N.Y 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal. . . . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  city,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolls/Mlnn . . . 

ProTldence,B.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,N.Y 

DenTer,Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegb«ny,Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Pater8on,N.J 

Fall  River,  Haas 

St.Jaaepb,Ho 

OmahB,Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  ..., 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 


(3, 


2, 


8S7.60 

185.82 

00&.96 

188.89 

020.00 

284.34 

438.19 

049.00 

197.48 

689.00 

910.00 

022.66 

199.00 

COS.  00 

.98 

19.99 

22.20 

360.00 

681.01 

640.00 

286.00 

896.91 

204.42 

670.60 

621.00 

809.00 

360.00 

196.00 

386.89 

274.26 

100.00 

96.42 

89.82 

27.00 

602.44 

720.04 

781.81 

100.00 

68.60 

267.66 

485.86 

206.02 

166.00 

134.88 

8.00 

376.00 

8.40 

470.00 

,040.00 

197.79 

269.68 

4.60 

63.66 

»8.68 

463.76 

182.00 


1.00 


218.20 
2.29 
43.96 


(<■) 


.69 
821.36 


449.28 
30.84 

360.26 
64.87 
90.24 
82.86 


1,607.00 


220.00 
86.36 


20.28 
69.00 
39.20 
88.19 
1.14 


3,696.27 
312.60 


U.01 
12.60 


20.00 
24.66 


9.U 


4.70 
1.00 


99.84 
91.22 
47.00 
96.80 
26.98 
2.05 
8.84 
27.69 
49.63 
76.76 
17.68 
9.91 
80.12 

■"i"24 


21.00 

67.28 

134.81 

32.89 

.22 

2.84 

91.70 

9.16 


40.00 


.98 


912.00 


16.63 

8.69 

.02 


.18 

1.14 

.60 


8.36 
3.19 


(«) 


19.87 


.76 


30.87 
2.29 

26.20 

27.38 
9.48 

11.88 
1.71 
4.16 
.84 
8.28 
1.10 

26.16 
1.28 
8.19 
1.51 

16.40 

80.98 
6.07 
4.20 

60.71 


5.95 

24.85 

3.20 

.62 

4.45 

.06 

32.30 

10.80 

.42 

25.54 

87.86 

5.41 

7.85 


67.57 
13.87 
75.88 
.22 
7.94 
6.86 
6.70 


12.00 


682.40 
14.44 


1.58 
26.00 
3.64 


4.00 

10.84 

9.06 

.66 


1W.00 


.67 

.75 

10.99 

10.80 

6.00 

1.24 

8.50 


6.15 
U.67 

.46 
6.08 
4.82 

.20 
18.36 
1.06 

.90 
2.00 
5.04 
12.66 

.10 
a>S4 
3.17 


.83 
18.06 
1.82 
7.78 
1.45 

.13 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Including  22  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

« Including  31  miles  of  load  outside  city  limits. 

<t  Including  road  outside  city  limits,  nmea^  not  reported. 

'  Including  14.06  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

/Including  98  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

0  Including  7.78  miles  of  load  outside  city  limits. 
A  Including  223.80  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
<  Including  105.14  miles  of  road  outside  ci^  limits, 
i  Including  65.97  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
k  Including  19.60  mile*  ot  load  outside  city  limits. 

1  Including  1,360  acres  outside  dty  limits. 

•■  Including  9.84  miles  of  road  outude  city  limits. 
Mlnclndlng  28.68  mile*  of  road  outside  city  limits 
oinolndliig  2L94  miles  ot  road  outside  dty  limits. 
j>Not  Inoliidias  toad  outdde  dty  Ilmita. 
alnoloAiiE  8  allM  of  toad  outside  dtjr  Umltt. 
<■  Induct  80  mOM  ol  toad  oatild«  dty  Umita. 
•Inoiudlng  M.99  mUti  ottoad  outdde  dty  llmltt. 


0.06 
737.98 


1.88 
.87 
.01 

1.60 
.01 
06 
.60 


222.64 
48.45 


67.31 


15.77 
.62 

19.81 
.71 


12.72 


.01 
'ii'65' 


1.67 


.15 

L70 

.80 

10.43 


.18 


296.71 

109.18 

321.27 

12.47 

19.17 

17.00 

12.61 

224.91 

82.70 

26.60 

92.47 

26.27 

24.39 

17.66 

140.97 

47.26 

14.88 

18.85 

18.04 

4.61 

43.69 

106.77 

17.40 

45.87 

19.41 


27.67 

17.82 

.44 

30.96 

3.27 

3.36 

.13 

7.66 

83.92 

12.02 


11.80 
2.20 
9.63 


3.13 
3.29 
6.87 
17.42 
.50 


6.53 
8.66 
5.25 
.26 
17.09 
3.80 
1.49 


6.60 
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Table   X.— AREA   OF   PUBLIC   PARKS  AND  MILES    OF   STREETS,  SEWERS,  AMD  STREET 

RAILWAYS. 


Miles  of  streets  paved 
with— 


Mac- 
adam. 


760.34 

403.96 

226.12 

249.53 

295.26 

.86 

.78 

3.51 

176.42 

192.00 

10.32 


12.73 
237.73 
46.88 
10.80 
17.33 
77.66 

8.16 
160.46 

4.04 
87.70 
11.58 
25. 2« 

5.57 
15.29 


6.62 
39.44 


62.57 

61.98 

80.00 

33.00 

1.92 

4.10 

.46 


19.90 

8.17 

41.65 

43.90 

8.00 

6.87 


6.50 
189.95 

1.66 
79.64 
51.75 
17.68 

1.72 

6.60 

75.00 

48.45 

145.00 


Gravel. 


17.88 


81.86 
5.00 


4.00 
"46.'85 


16.00 


1.06 


36.72 
114.00 


16.29 


90.86 


66.00 


211.69 
64.34 


73.79 
60.62 


184.37 
160.00 
60.00 


All 
otber 
kinds 

of 
pave- 
ment. 


4.88 
40.27 

98.74 
8.60 


92.30 


12.00 
12.76 
63.08 
2.20 


10.16 

3.89 

.47 


14.46 
'S.'26 


.41 
3.83 


.60 


7.84 
.18 


.16 


17.60 

4.09 

.53 


1.40 
12.00 


10.00 

1.43 

16.26 

.48 


Total 
miles  of 
streets 
paved. 


1,766.42 

1,346.40 

1,126.69 

446.88 

496.90 

878.92 

198.84 

837.42 

370.63 

891.00 

260.04 

204.77 

290.00 

316.27 

241.07 

124.53 

108.97 

166.66 

103.11 

227.60 

203.94 

186.08 

68.66 

126.88 

80.68 

187.06 

85.06 

117.49 

142.86 

40.60 

76.89 

67.34 

94.02 

48.41 

86.21 

287.29 

74.22 

21.82 

87.86 

81.90 

122.74 

122.05 


163.87 

191.66 
92.10 

197.33 
23.63 
88.87 
72.58 
54.28 
66.74 
28.61 
79.18 
62.08 

161.60 


Miles  of 
streets 

un- 
paved. 


761.99 

2,816.71 

418.31 

432.66 

90.46 

61.30 

374.16 

300.00 

383.00 

284.00 

130.00 

496.23 

276.08 

207.98 

79.  U 

94.12 

92.76 

69.60 

686.34 

13.28 

215.00 

264.92 

376.00 

195.91 

844.00 

234.24 

91.60 

199.24 

42.61 

246.00 

127.42 

139.62 

40.97 

93.00 

296.69 

815.00 

153.34 

164.84 

86.04 

52.00 

{") 

76.93 

187.00 

119.93 

40.00 

28.80 

90.48 

115.90 

30.61 

62.42 

89.02 

112.18 

101.39 

69.28 

62.92 

86.00 


Miles  of  sewers. 


Brick. 


» 
688.00 
919.12 
228.44 

^\. 
229.06 
140.16 
110.97 
62.28 
42.09 


347.61 

100.78 
90.21 
64.94 
66.04 
(<■) 
92.72 

126.10 

60.00 

44.26 

81.21 

8.46 

9.91 

126.81 
28.86 
69.22 
86.42 
61.36 
40.08 
21.76 
19.79 
11.50 
81.19 
8.00 
1.37 
2.97 
40.00 
17.51 
70.00 
12.78 
14.01 
28.48 
21.00 
27.00 
14.83 

^.00 

61.20 
12.00 
5.10 
18.76 


Tile. 


M.0O 


268.47 

8.90 
76.83 
280.91 
176.90 
168.00 
263.06 


160.29 
239.70 
328.18 
119.65 


(• 

31.11 

67.60 

48.00 

134.50 

123.44 

181.98 

260.00 

87.42 

70.62 

78.28 

118.69 

82.06 

48.81 

51.06 

87.06 

49.70 

99.36 

154.90 

168.84 

60.70 


45.76 
36.42 
87.67 
79.62 
106.94 
107.00 
26.00 
37.88 

3^.86 

^\ 

.60 
26.00 
64.90 
41.10 
178.00 


Othe.-. 


23.86 


12.80 

9.16 
1.26 


23.00 
6.00 


42.23 


^. 


20.66 
88.32 


.06 
.40 


8.38 
89.28 
15.22 


1.28 
1.25 


.  .75 


45.61 

27.96 

6.11 


1.78 

.76 

3.00 

4.21 


1.00 


7.00 


Total. 


1,643.82 
1,600.86 
919.12 
604.21 
676.18 
41.66 
806.93 
421.07 
809.87 
226.28 
295.16 


607.90 

840.48 

418.39 

184.49 

108.27 

99.46 

161.67 

192.60 

108.00 

178. 76 

175.31 

228.76 

269.91 

164.28 

97.88 

147.60 

157.49 

182.69 

99.06 

72.81 

68.13 

62.46 

130.66 

162.90 

170.96 

63.67 

86.61 

91.22 

111.63 

100.76 

93.68 

184.15 

128.75 

55.00 

66.42 

73.90 

92.86 

70.66 

00  66.60 

51.70 

.     44.00 

70.00 

69.86 

178.00 


Street  railways. 


Miles  of 
track. 


1,286.68 

1,030.00 

I>4S0.00 

0  321.00 

213.68 

<i353.00 

<  218. 05 

/298.00 

V  268. 76 

208.00 

172.41 

176.90 

A379.46 

'219.97 

i  208. 61 

89.68 

61.37 

122.00 

» 181.00 

81.00 

110.00 

"189.60 

"127.28 

0106.60 

144.08 

102.00 

J>52.04 

«90.00 

r 140. 00 

«99.72 

66.00 

49.19 

39.24 

40.00 

971.70 

K286.50 

0100.80 

176.66 

V69.71 

27.66 

39.22 

«119.00 

M 146. 00 

e<>62.97 

72.00 

1*118.00 

•M64.00 

"90.00 

/•/76.51 

33.00 

»A62.00 

"67.00 

JJ39.S0 

MC90.4O 

41.90 

11130.00 


( Including  3,015  acres  ontaide  city  limits. 

oinclnding  128.50  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

t>  Including  604.81  acres  outside  dty  limits. 

V  Including  80  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits.  . 

zlacluding  43.16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

vincluding  82  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

>  Including  85  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
<n  Including  6  acres  outside  city  limits. 
M>  Including  25  miles  of  road  outside  dty  limits. 
CO  Including  6.01  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
dd  Including  17  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
"  Including  7  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
//Including  41.61  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
>p Including  7.84  miles  of  private  sewers  used  by  city. 
Minduding  28.64  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
"Including  28  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
i/Indndlng  16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
>* Including  64.70  miles  of  road  outside  city  llmlls. 

I)  Indadlng  70  miles  ol  road  outside  city  limits. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


25,682 

10,886 

7,881 

4,982 

5,000 

2,670 

1,919 

1,788 

8,161 

2,200 

1,966 

1,991 

2,286 

2,487 

1,796 

1,500 

676 

817 

984 

1,850 

870 

1,800 

734 

799 

827 

782 

472 

508 

1,000 

670 

426 

110 

226 

250 

616 

1,710 

360 

689 

860 

700 

9.S2 

670 

1,850 

860 

548 

940 

890 

512 

315 

186 

238 

428 

260 

466 

240 

700 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
U 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


84 
86 
86 
87 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
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Table  X.— AREA  OF   PUBLIC   PARKS   AND  MILES  OF  STREETS,   SEWERS,  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS— Continued. 


aties. 

Public  parks  (acres). 

Miles  of  streets  paved  with— 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned  by 
city. 

Other. 

Cobble- 
stones. 

Granite 

and 
belgian 
blocks. 

Bricks. 

Wood- 
en 
blocks. 

Asphalt 

and 
asphalt 
blocks. 

57 

T/A^r^n<>p,  Mflfi" ,   . 

129.38 

266.00 

621.48 

490.08 

62.10 

26.00 

9.00 

129.67 

163.00 

16.00 

350.00 

/468.65 

72.85 

110.00 

827.47 

290.00 

10.87 

20.42 

39.26 

14.30 

42.21 

113.00 

11.00 

95.00 

88.31 

28.71 

96.74 

46.30 

14.18 

0.76 

"is."  is' 

3.16 
4.42 

0.33 

.48 

1.67 

.44 

3.10 

4.64 

4.80 

2.12 

2.19 

34.21 

8.86 

.73 

5.72 

',*L 
2.90 

"ii.'w 

L86 
8.38 
11.21 
3.99 

its 

New  Bediord,  MnsR 

69 

7.70 

60.88 

3.37 

.11 

8.74 

a25 
.00 

60 

Springfield,  Miujh 

i'46 
5.90 
25.71 
17.00 

"'Hii' 

6.03 
.33 
16.66 
2.07 
(*) 

61 

.70 
115.00 

4.69 

62 

Troy,  N.  Y 

63 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

64 

Evansville,  Ind 

.15 

.26 

2.80 

.82 

4.45 

7.81 

24.66 

65 

Manchester,  N.  H 

66 

Utica,  N.  Y 

.37 

24.10 

.12 

3.28 

67 

Peoria,  III 

68 

Oiarleston,  S.  C 

6.73 

69 

Savannali  Ga  . 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

71 

.08 

.97 
9.24 

.47 
8.00 
81.08 

.54 

2.60 
20.07 



5.71 

'i'.u 

72 

DuIuth,Minn 

.78 

"is.io' 

1.70 
.25 

73 

Erie,Pa 

6.93 

.11 

7.59 

74 

Elizabeth.N.J 

75 

Wilke8barre,Pa 

76 

Kansaa  City,  Kans 

77 

16.00 

78 

Portland,  Ste 

Yonkem.N.Y 

.92 

9.96 
2.42 
9.60 
2.25 
2.60 

"".'ss" 

.21 

79 

.63 

2.20 

1.38 

1.46 

13.87 

2.50 

7.32 

.70 

16.82 

.62 

5.68 

3.60 

14.49 

"9."  is' 

""8.'36" 

"n.x 

15.22 
■■■4.M 

6.07 

8.60 

.27 

.76 

10.16 

9.118 

3.60 

3.34 

2.42 

2. 43 

6.82 

1.00 

1.69 

80 
81 
82 
88 

Norfolk,  Va 

6.80 
.25 
.71 
.08 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

84 

Y'oungstown,  Ohio 

86 

86 

Covinirton.  Kt 

87 

96.00 
13.00 
61.89 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

89 

Saginaw,Mlch 

.39 

■  "i'ds" 

1.40 
8.48 

90 

91 

10.00 

1.60 

100.60 

28.00 
238.00 

92 

Brockton,  Maw 

93 

Blngliamton.N.Y 

28.00 
40.00 

3.38 

.87 

.14 

1.04 

23.00 

.25 

1.64 

2.10 

6.99 

.26 

.60 

8.0s 
.87 
.06 

6.49 

94 

Ati^i8ta,Ga 

i.26 

8.73 

.94 

96 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

96 

Altoona,Pa 

.13 
6.00 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

80.81 
6.80 
20.00 
34.66 

217.66 
26.00 

698.00 

258.30 
48.25 
20.00 
4.86 

106.66 
25.67 
61.00 

98 

Moblle.Ala 

2.50 

........ 

99 

2.01 
.78 
.67 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio 

35.00 

.02 
8.00 
2.00 

.50 

'"i'ii 

102 

Qalveston,  Tex 

103 

Taooma,Wa6b 

104 

Hayerhili,  Mass 

8.'66 

106 

Spokane,  Wash 

42.00 

.50 

4.42 

5.00 

22.28 

20.80 

....... 

.05 

5.50 
3.64 

106 

T^rre  Haute,  Ind 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa , 

W42.2D 
46.00 
94.23 

.79 

108 

109 
110 

South  Bend, Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

.13 

"u.oi) 

.91 

3.« 
1.70 

« Including  10  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

*  Not  reported. 

'  Including  34.24  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits 
d  Included  in  unpaved  streets. 
eNot  including  cobblestones  and  gravel. 
/Including  cobblestones  and  gravel. 
v  Including  128.22  miles  of  roa4  outside  city  limits. 
A  Including  18.53  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
t  Including  16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
yinclnding  442  acres  outside  city  limits, 
klncluding  12  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
I  Including  2  50  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
m  Including  8  miles  of  rood  outside  city  limits. 
••Including  6  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
olncludlng  272.16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
plncludlng  68  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
a  Including  3.60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
>*  Including  28  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

*  Including  5  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

<  Inoludlng  40.15  miles  of  road  outside  city  limiti. 
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Table  X.— AREA  OF   PUBLIC   PARKS  AND  MILES  OF  STREETS,   SEWERS,   AND   STREET 

SAILWAYS-Contlnued. 


Miles  o 

t  streets 
with— 

Gravel. 

paved 

All 
other 
kinds 

of 
pave- 
ment. 

Total 
miles  of 
streets 
paved. 

Miles  of 
streeto 

un- 
paved. 

Miles  of  eewen 

. 

Street  railways. 

I 
Mac- 

Brick. 

Tile. 

Other. 

Total. 

Miles  of 
track. 

Num- 
ber Of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

19.60 

58.64 

.15 

3».30 

20.00 

3.00 

.10 

4.00 

16.63 

.24 

.96 

2.50 

38.14 
58.00 



61.12 

136.67 
62.85 

130.60 
43.80 

e42.09 
21.90 
83.82 
20.68 
43.65 
35.06 
83.41 
80.99 
4.60 
76.00 

101.10 
27.74 
40.27 
25.67 
48.11 
86.13 
19.64 
64.62 
88.20 
8.69 
41.67 
83.24 
17.86 
21.92 
82.84 
28.44 
87.31 
48.25 
56.75 
22.01 
88.00 
8.41 
29.95 
82.69 
10.40 
88.70 
10.25 
60.71 
66.71 
68.18 
12.81 
19.24 
11.10 
21.00 
to.  21 
91.29 
33.73 
25.85 
<*»5.45 

30.88 

19.60 

^% 
24.88 
60.08 

i^'oo 

10.00 

8.97 

6.45 

20.20 

28.54 

12.60 

7.00 

11.60 

9.88 

11.43 

13.12 

2.14 

11.23 

19.03 

16.52 

3.70 

"'i'si' 

18.02 

15.94 

16.00 

8.41 

% 
8.55 

21.18 

10.00 
2.82 
8.00 
8.55 

20.60 
7.72 

18.49 
8.20 

"ii'ii' 

'"HiV 
....... 

6.80 

"8.66' 

4.00 

5.82 
10.88 
1.00 

35.85 

4^ 
40.80 
30.00 
(») 

■'ii'so' 

66.94 
27.47 

■■38.'44' 
55.91 
31.00 
60.60 
47.57 
44.89 
46.62 
84.18 
19.52 
19.27 
39.96 
11.26 
46  00 
31.85 
17.74 
47.87 
19.22 
28.86 

4\ 

52.58 
41.41 
17.60 
88.60 
22.60 
27.04 
25.38 
88.96 
83.32 
80.80 
67.70 
58.07 
17.88 
8.94 
5.85 
69.80 
29.80 
15.00 
80.00 
30.46 

a).98 

19.97 
85.03 

■■■("»■)■■■ 
■■8i.'22' 

"6.'66' 

48.45 
50.60 





"'2.'9i' 
22.19 

1.61 

'".'44' 
2.69 

■■".'io' 

"Tm' 
....... 

"'i.'oo' 

54.85 
64.41 
68.94 
96.40 
80.08 
49.14 
14.00 
22.60 
71.91 
77.87 
70.80 
56.98 
68.61 
88.00 
72.00 
66.95 
66.82 
59.74 
86.82 
80.75 
38.80 
58.89 
87.15 
4600 
86.22 
82.87 
63.81 
85.22 
82.70 
24.00 
89.79 
56.08 
62.69 
27.60 
41.82 
25.50 
85.69 
45.88 
46.68 
46.81 
84.00 
67.70 
66.06 
17.88 
11.81 
8.11 
60.65 
86.00 
15.00 
88.00 
84.80 
26.80 
30.35 
40.03 

a24.26 

21.48 

42.48 

C78.68 

29.48 

26.20 

V 140. 66 

24.66 

34.60 

»29.«7 

166.00 

fe40.00 

54.00 

81.00 

i45.17 

m42.49 

"28.00 

0 801. 11 

J>80.00 

940.00 

rSl.OO 

29.84 

•  26.77 

29.00 

10.00 

17.40 

(68.00 

u 101. 92 

0  89.00 

"51.70 

195.25 

V40.84 

«84.10 

18.55 

0  40.00 

85.00 

'M41.69 

W.21.61 

28.52 

15.25 

»e58.78 

•U86.00 

«97.80 

//22.00 

88.70 

85.85 

67.00 

W29.70 

35.00 

15.60 

«20.60 

17.00 

J  J  SO.  00 

18.60 

135 
180 
875 
460 
600 
600 

1,600 
170 
ISO 
268 
247 
180 
276 
285 
225 
278 
140 

2,720 
400 
875 
200 
200 
170 
260 
142 
200 
476 
242 
175 
481 
460 
227 
176 
61 
140 
226 
280 
258 
105 
166 
310 
264 
760 
160 
294 
170 
400 
118 
181 
160 
120 
129 
140 
125 

57 
68 

460.00 

13.00 

23.00 

/57.91 

8.90 

97.00 

162.78 

64.00 

115.00 

85.04 

115.18 

275.00 

348.00 

210.46 

T7.90 

55.48 

67.25 

111.89 

26.00 

100.46 

42.44 

44.80 

89.60 

85.25 

175.25 

102.14 

173.82 

1000 

129.12 

125.29 

167.86 

51.00 

160.00 

20.00 

11659 

60.08 

52.39 

76.33 

31.20 

90.00 

115.17 

171.79 

54.74 

130.19 

110.87 

185.00 

255.00 

190.00 

200.00 

66.87 

94.10 

(I') 

69 

85.66 
10.00 

C) 

60 
61 

63 

8.00 



64 
65 

66 

67 

679 
3.24 



2.16 

8.87 

68 
69 
70 

70.42 
23.61 

71 

66.72 

72 
78 

16.87 

.66 

74 
76 

3.43 
81.60 

8.66 
65.50 

76 

77 

78 

79 

11.00 

80 

4.69 
3.57 

81 

82.57   

82 
83 

6.43 

1.55 
28.80 

3.00 
20.00 

6.83 
27.00 

"'b.i» 

.52 


84 
85 
86 

"'i'.T0' 

1.50 

8.  si 

24.00 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

1     12.86 

66.54 

.18 

92 
93 

I     18.64 

16.20 

1.30 

8.70 

1.00 

4«.96 

9.11 

13.21 

.06 

"'t.'bo' 

85.46 

8.80 

61.44 

.60 

3.00 

1.60 

.87 
.12 

"5.06' 

94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 

54.75 
41.84 

■■■i.» 

"4."  60" 
10.20 

100 
101 
102 
108 
104 

15.00 
51.90 

106 
106 
107 

11  48 

108 

.08 

109 

37.75 

iit'ti'M 

110 

X  Including  74.86  miles  of  mad  outside  city  limits. 

t>  Including  0.25  mile  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
"Inclading  87.70  miles  of  load  outside  city  limits. 

<c  Including  66.62  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

V  Including  8.64  miles  of  mad  outside  city  limits. 

'Including  9.90  miles  of  rood  outside  city  limits. 
oa  Including  16.60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
M  Including  9.08  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
cti  Including  40.09  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
(U  Including  11  miles  of  mad  outside  city  limits. 
"  Including  47  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
//Including  1  mile  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

00  Including  8.10  miles  of  load  outside  city  limits. 
M  Including  40  acres  outside  city  limits. 
«IncludtDg  8.67  miles  of  rood  outside  city  limits. 
.f/Inclnding  85.04  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
I*  Inclndiiw  unpaved  streets. 

1  >  Inclndeoln  streets  paved  with  gravel. 
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Table  X.— AREA   OF  PUBLIC   PARKS   AND  MILBS  OF  STREETS,  SEWERS,  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS— Concluded. 


Citie*. 

Public  parks  (acres). 

Milea  of  streets  paved  wttb- 

Mor- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned  by 

Other. 

Cobble- 
stones. 

Oranite 

and 
belglan 
blocks. 

Bricks. 

Wood- 
en 
blocks. 

Asphalt 

and 
asphalt 
blocks. 

Ill 

Johnstown,  P* 

23.00 

99.69 

8.00 

46.00 

8.60 

33.00 

84.00 

81.84 

18.00 

49.80 

102.91 

160.00 

28.70 

16.00 

1.00 

8.00 

121.60 

22.80 

8.00 

7.60 

136.00 

8.60 
1.28 

9.01 

2.95 

.81 

23.00 

13.93 

23.76 

.25 

2.78 

2.25 

112 

Elmin,N.V 

1.14 

118 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

6.63 



116 

Sprlngfleld,  III 

5.W 

117 

Cnelaea,  Haw 

7.30 

1.00 

80.32 

"'i.'is' 

2.37 
4.19 

118 

Cheater,  Pa 

6.86 
1.00 

119 

York,  Pa 

120 

Maiden,  Man 

60.30 

.62 
2.39 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

83.60 
119.00 
300.00 

12.92 

.88 

6.27 

122 

Newton,  Mass 

12S 

Sioux  Clty.Iowa 

3.80 

6.69 

4.80 
1.60 

124 

Bayonne,N.J 

2.20 

126 

1 

8.00 
3.65 

126 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

6.00 

3.70 
.48 

1.00 
3.92 



ii.46 

127 

FitchburK,Haas 

128 

33.82 
.08 

129 

Rockford.IU 

30.00 

1.85 

1.98; 
1 

130 

.10 

8.71 

181 

17.10 



182 

Butte,Mont 

2.80 
2.21 
.60 
2.21 
2.00 

183 

Montffomerr.  Ala. 

60.00 

.76 

P14.00 

6.00 

•80.00 

4.66 
1.00 
,1.98 
18.00 
3.29 

184 

Anbum.N.Y 

.05 
S.55 

186 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

186 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

187 

Joliet,Ill 

.61 

3.«l 

a  Including  4  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
b  Including  4.60  mUes  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
elncludlng  113.70  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
'Including  81  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

•  Not  including  road  outside  city  limits. 
/Not  reported. 

0  Including  18  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

*  Including  8  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

<  Including  17.16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
/Including  7  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
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Tablb  X.— area  of  public    I'ARKS   AND   MILEB  OP  STREETS,  SEWERS.   AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS— Concluded. 


Mlleii  of  streets  paved 
with— 


Mac-  I 
adan). 


0.33 
5.16  I 
10.73 
20.62  , 


Gravel. 


46.68 


All 
other 
kinds 

ol 
pave- 
ment. 


r 


.n8 
6.20  , 
3.00  ' 
15.00 
5.00  I 
.44 
71.01  1 
.24  I 
9.20  1 
59.00 
2.40 
7.09 


22.70 


43.00 


79.20 

1.57 

.90 


31.75 

(/) 
.20 


45.00 
2.96 
4.00 

18.28 


(/) 
30.00 


5.72 


7.77 
I.OO 


3.14 


9.00 


.51 


Total 
milex  ol 
streets 
paved. 


17.8-1 
58.00 
12.18 
43.62 
19.56 
29.34 
31.52 
20.11 
18.25 
48.52 
22.90 

159.21 
17.00 
13.60 
62.00 
25.10 
11.49 
33.82 
36.61 

m8.81 
47.30 
2.80 
12.68 
46.66 
20.96 
26.00 
25.79 


Miies  of 
Mreefci 

un- 
pavcd. 


48.10 
62.16 
80.00 
84.00 
102.00 
85.00 

64.99 
47.75 
49.00 

170.00 
38.69  I 

612.00  I 
64.10  I 
51.00  I 
32.00  [ 

118.59 
62.07 
»<.66 

170.00 
39.00 
42.00 
30.26 
35.35 
59.06 
65.00 
46.61 


Miles  o(  sewers. 


Briclc. 

Tile. 

1.62 

22.89 

6.39 

24.79 

3.74 

3.74 

32.80 

8.02 

21.21 

43.18 

4.05 

10.00 

24.00 

24.68 

3.98 

.75 

8.60 

(/) 

(/) 

4.91 

49.17 

13.05 

78.03 

3.31 

44.97 

10.30 

16.00 

2.30 

22.70 

41.50 

4.37 

26.94 

20.76 

27.44 

26.60 

8.36 

13.09 

12.47 

19.76 

18.21 

21.77 

38.40 

i^'o. 

1^) 
27.04 

.50 

25.60 

18.00 

Other. 


Total. 


6.00 

2.86 

.75 


••(Vn 


.62 
1.10 
.20 


2.46 


24.51 
37.18 

6.10 
37. 2» 
24.23 
47.23 
34.00 
28.66 

4.26 
41.60 
64.08 
91.08 
48.90 
27.40 
25.20 
41.60 
31.31 
48.32 
2.').  60 
21.44 
32.23 
20.66 
60.17 
62.50 
36.66 
26.00 
23.00 


Street  railways. 


Miles  of 
tracK. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 


<■  23. 10 

6  2.5.60 

0  126.99 

'155.00 

014, 25 

32.00 

11.17 

17.00 

V29.25 

13, 75 

»28.60 

<43.36 

4Z00 

10.31 

Jib.Oa 

ft  36. 00 

16.00 

26.50 

'36.00 

43.48 

V28.00 

■125.00 

"19.00 

013.44 

167.00 

r72.60 

'45.00 


100 
160 
633 
180 
190 
140 
160 
100 
70 
230 
102 
325 
165 
100 
115 
260 
125 
94 
82 
124 
150 
121 
92 
60 
359 
347 
1.70 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Ill 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
121 
125 
126 
127 
128 
1-29 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


>:  Including  24  milee  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
I  Including  14  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
"1  Not  including  macadam  and  grrvel,  not  reported, 
n  Including  6  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
o  Including  2.50  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
p  Including  12  acres  outside  city  limits. 
t  Including  60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limiLs. 
•-Including  53  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
'Owned  by  city,  outside  city  IimiLs. 
<  Including  26  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
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Tabli  XI.-CABE  op  streets,  FtMD  AND  SANITABY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
QABBAGE  AND  OTHEB  REFUSE. 


Mar- 
i(inal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


NewYork.N.Y 

Chilli KO,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pii 

St.  Ixiiiis,  .Mo 

Baston,  Mas.s 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bnflalo.N.  Y 

San  Krancisco, Cal... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I'ltlsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  I^a 

Detroit,  .Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis, Minn  .. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  In<1 

KauKius  Citv,  Mo 

.St.  Paul,M{nn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Ma.ss 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven, ('onn... 

Pater>ion,N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mtt.s.s 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

.Seranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Ma.s.s 

Allmny,  N.  Y 

Cambridge.  Miu^s 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Streets. 


Ashes,  garbage. 

and  other 

refuM. 


Swept 
by 
hand 
or  ma- 
chine. 


Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
.Mach . 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Mach . 
Both.. 
Mach . 
Both . . 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 


Square  yards  swept 
per  week. 


Bvcltv      By  eon- 
Byciiy.     tractors. 


1M,6»4, 
10,000, 


ia,600, 

10,  .wo, 

6,027, 
1,600, 
3,GI1, 


6,'2S0, 
9,  .'WO, 
3,009, 
8,06», 
2,307, 
7,967, 
2, 191, 


828  9,669,600 

000 

...'56,847,000 

000 

000 

922,  6,027,922 

000 

96111,030,448 
...I  6,944,673 

000: 

000 


2,200, 
9,023, 
1,651, 


000 

873 

020  4,824,837 

030 

I,.'i00,000 


000. 
076. 
017. 


11,960, 

1-3,227, 

4,083, 

2,938, 

2,536, 

3,250, 

4,100, 

»797, 

4,120, 

625, 

600, 

415, 

.S30, 

1,.5I8. 

^n 

7.50, 
1,018, 

1,500, 

r&. 

1,789, 
1,710, 
1,000, 
1,623, 
6, 4.«, 


2,  .573,1 


680,000 


2,025,870 


Average 
persons 
employed 
in  sweep- 
ing, sprink 
ling,  etc. 


By 
city. 


oNot  Inclading  60  persons  employed  by  New  York  Street  Sprinkling  Association  and  60  other  per- 
•ons  who  sprinkle  streets  by  contract  with  adjoining  property  owners. 
Mncluding  30.000  tons  removed  under  permit  without  cost  to  city. 
rNot  Including  80  persons  who  remove  garbage  under  permit  wllbout  coat  to  city, 
d  Included  In  gartiage. 
'Including  ashes. 
/  Not  reported 

0  Not  including  A  State  intpectore. 

*  Disposed  of  by  honsebolaers. 

1  Employed  in  sweeplngonly. 

JTons  not  reported.  19.734  dead  animals. 

*  Employed  for  6  months  only. 
'  Employed  lor  7  months  only. 

■•  Not  Including  2  for  6  months  and  5  plumbing  inspectors. 

■  Tons  not  reported:  6,965  dead  animals. 

oSprlnkling  done  by  private  persons. 

j>lncluiling  a-.hes  and  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

« Including  persons  employed  in  removal  ol  asbea. 
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Tabu  XI.— CAKE  OP  STREETS,  FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  07 
GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE. 


Ashes,  garbage,  and  other  refuse. 

Tons 

By 
city. 

Garb<ige. 

Dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

Average 

persons 

employed 

In  removal 

of  ashes, 

andother 
refuse. 

Mar- 

■old. 

Tons  burned. 

Tons  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Tons  sold. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tons  other- 
wise disposed 
of. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

B>- 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By        con- 
city,      tract- 
ors. 

By 

city. 

By 
con- 
tractr 
ors. 

By 
city. 

By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

Bv 
clly. 

By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

7,639; 

2,813 
««6«,960 

225,770 

■(/)■ 

18,000 

(/) 

5,523 

■'^ 

165,642  0105,000 

1,114 
500 

"644 

168 
75 
1191 
128 
123 

% 
40 

""45 

"'i48 
126 
60 

3 

64 
104 

""eo 
"is 

81 
26 

""ie 

32 
20 

2 

14 
3 

2 

8 

""is 

1 

2 

252,288 

8 

61,236 
14,084 
42,300 
30,320 
17,600 
(») 

17,600 

i25 

■■■(■»■)■■■ 
64,000 

"640 
*179 

"67 

% 

4 



17,000,  80,724 

19,000 
21,200 

::::::::::: 

6,600 

5 

1 

6 

7 

I 

8,600 

ffi 

8 

(») 

* 

4.608 

43,000 

C)   ;  (») 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

9 
10 

1 

5,000 

1,500 

11 

p5S,777 

C) 

860 

463 

56,000 

(«) 
........ 

1/ 
14,964 

■■■(/)"■■ 
■■■(d)- 

151 

(••) 

"88 

■"26 
32 

'1 

12 

18,497 

13 

80,859 

136 

14 

1 

1,761 

24,769 
«749,966 
•  30,000 

9,816 

16 

1 

16 

17 

1 

p90,000 

C) 

18 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

17,000 

18,876 

19 

20 

■.::::::..;: 



21 

'    1 ; 

12,800 
5,406 

■••(■»■)"■■ 

60 
1,145 

'""246 

22 

I"':::::::::  :::::: 

28 

i . ... 

}<1 

w  10, 960 
9,000 

(/) 

24 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

25 

1 

26 

11,280 

290 

1 

27 

10,889 

275 

28 

9,828 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

^*>90 

(») 
■■■(/)■■■ 

266 

24 

64 

..... 

31 
2 

"'re 

6 
42 

"87 

2 

120 

6 

34 

34 

29 

1 

• 

SO 

5,720 

760 

3,744 

31 

75 

32 

33 

{i», 

(*) 
(») 

!i 

\^\ 

34 

35 

(/) 

(/) 

^^'30 

(/) 

i% 

36 

20,124 
(*) 

37 

.....  1 

38 

39 

10,600 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(M 

65 

40 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 
<^144 
198 

CO  22 

(/) 

(/) 

41 

«i4,iso 

40,208 

«13,624 

14,290 

2,600 

42 

185 

43 



44 

48 

- 

45 

.1 

100 

760 

46 

:.:::j...... 

4,i6i 

47 

r  Included  In  persons  employed  In  sweeping,  sprinkling,  etc. 

«  For  11  months;  disposed  of  by  honseholden  1  month. 

I  Six,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

K  Tons  not  reported:  1,765  dead  animals. 

r  For  7  months;  no  sweeping  for  5  months. 

■r  Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

X  Policemen  act  as  sanitary  inspectors. 

ar  For  8  months;  no  sweeping  for  4  months. 

«  Employed  in  sprinkling  and  flushing  streets. 
aa  Employed  in  sprinkling  only. 
bb  No  sprinkling  done:  streets  flushed  with  hoee. 
<-e  Removed  by  nouseholdeis;  bumed-by  city. 

<*< Including peisoDsemployedinremoTinggarbage.butnot including chaingan'g,  which  averaged 
27  persona. 
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f  ASI*  XI.— CARE  OP  STREETS,  FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFCSE-Contlnued. 


Har- 

Kinal 

nimi' 

ber. 


CiUes. 


Seiittle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oalcland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . . 

Des  Koines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,  N.  Y 

I'eorla,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  I'tnh  . 
San  Antonio, Tex  .... 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,i»a 

Elii»beth,N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (') 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Oliio ... 

Houston, Teic 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton.N.Y.... 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,R.I 


Streets. 


Swept 
by 

hand 
or  ma- 
chine. 


Mach 
Both. 
Hand 
Both. 
Both.. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both.. 
Mach 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 

Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both., 
Both.. 

J'K 
Hand. 

Hand. 

Both.. 

Both. 

Both.. 

Hand. 

Hand. 

Both.. 

Both.. 

Both.. 


Square  yards  swept 
per  week. 


Average 
peisons 
employed 
in  sweep- 
ing, sprink- 
ling, etc. 


By  city. 


2,*j6,437 

M6,068 

1,234,873 


1.000, 
S76, 
862, 


100, 

145, 

^1,229, 

1,133, 

360, 

4,446, 

944, 


000 
000 
787 
798 
000 
000 
000 


125,000 


1,800, 
677, 

3,929, 
689, 
645, 

J400, 
450, 
200, 


By  con- 
tractors. 


150,000 


670,000 


000 

310 
111 
000 
372' 
000' 
000' 
000; 


3,209,680 


(>■) 


196, 
1,200, 
930, 
161, 
969, 
387, 
290, 


188'. 
096|. 
000'. 
OOOl. 
492'. 
473. 
200. 
000. 


By 
city. 


61 
37 
16 
s  30 
10 
46 
43 
22 

< 
36 
25 

^30 
33 
34' 

270 
46 


By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 


Inspectors. 


Ashes,  garbage, 

and  other 

refuEe. 


Food 


211. 


(') 


Sani- 
tary. 


20 


14. 


...I 
12. 


1,000 


430, 
l.ftiO, 
120, 
712, 
762, 
963, 


OOOl. 

ooo!. 

000. 
752. 
000,. 

476. 


'266,' 000 


68 
28 
51 
20 
110 
18| 
25 
28 
30, 

251 
14 
26 
42 
40 
22 
40 
20 
60 
VS 
27 


305,088'. 


153,630 


23 
36 

9 

N>10 

24 

30 

4 
26 


3 


1 

2 
1 

(«) 


4 

8 
1 
4 
8 

/4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
6 
1 

«4 
5 
6 
3 
1 

•  7 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 

•D4 

6 
4 

<"2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 


Tons  of  ashes 
disposed  of. 


By  city. 


a  Not  reported. 

ft  Disponed  of  by  householders. 

0  Collected  by  contractor;  burned  by  city. 

d  Removed  under  peimit  without  cost  to  city. 
<One  State  inspector. 

/Including  health  officer  who  also  acts  as  sanitary  Inspector. 
vFor  7  monttis  only. 
h  For  6  months  only, 
i  Employed  in  sprinkling  only. 
/  For  7  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  montlis. 
Ji Removed  by  householders;  burned  by  city.  , 

1  Included  in  garbage  otherwise  disposed  of. 
•I  Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

)•  Including  ashes  and  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 


m 


27.000 
15.000 
17,200 

S3,  OOOl 

<*)„., 
24,289 

13,000 


8,600 


1-1 


(») 
(^) 

10,800 
m8,000 


4,'6ao 


92S. 
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Table  XI.— CARE  OP  STREETS,  FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
OARBAQE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE— Continued. 


Asbe8,  garbage,  and  other  refuse. 

Garbage. 

Dead  animals  and  other  refose. 

Average 

persons 

employed 

in  removal 

of  ashes, 

andowe'r 
refuse. 

Mar- 

Tons Bold. 

« 
Tons  burned. 

Tons  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Tons  sold. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tons  other- 
wise disposed 
of. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ora. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
on. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 

city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 

city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 
dty. 

By 
con- 
trac^ 
ors. 

By 
city. 

By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

(») 

m 

C) 

(») 

w 

13,600 

C) 

iso 

1 

2 

10 

10 

»17 

■■"53 
9 
18 

"  *i9 

48 

49 

4,650 



(<") 

60 

07,877 
1,900 
3,800 

o7,600 

<!8 

20 

61 

d7,000 
2,760 

62 

7,600 



68 

«160 

5      ii 

14 

%     '"'2 

I...}'. 
17        18 

40 

69 

20 

8          <! 

51 

6,400 

380 
(») 
10,240 

1,800 
0>) 

..y. 

65 

(») 

m 

C) 

(6) 

(*) 

(<-) 

C) 

C) 

66 
67 

3,160 

C) 

58 

(*) 

(*) 

50 

8,280 
2,600 

1,780 

24 

■■■'^60 
14,430 

60 



61 

"•7,200 

»88,866 
7,000 



62 



68 

■"::::i::;::: 

i'iis 
(<■) 

64 

(«)  1  (<■) 

<°) 

(") 

C) 
6,662 

(») 

(") 

(■") 

(») 

(") 

(<■) 

20 

4 

27 

3 

66 
66 

(»)  1  (*) 

C) 

(») 

)>26,948 

J>19,690 

5,067 

(«) 

67 

128 
109 
229 





1? 
10 
20 

^\ 
"b)" 

■■■■46 

15 

■""26 
4 
3 
17 
17 

"■; 

6 

""io 

.1". 

68 



69 

100 
86 

70 

If 

71 

I'l 

[SI 

l^i 

>>86,000 
pi 
(-i 

1*1 

/J} 

1S{ 

n 

(* 
(6 

iO 

(* 
(* 

■■■(■«■)■■■ 

72 
73 

74 

r4 

1 

6 

\ti 

1^1 

IS! 

[^ 

is'tso 

(»)   1       75 
(l-i   :       76 
..  ..        77 

(") 

(") 

(») 

(«) 

15        78 

7,000 
2,000 

79 

:::::j    So 

P6,600 
C) 

7,       81 
7        82 



(<■) 

■■7.096 
1:8,700 

■  ,075 

km 
m 

(«) 

5 

*12 

65 

5       m 

"■("«■■)■■ 

i 

10 

84 

(») 

(») 

(6) 

C) 

(») 

8,307 

85 

15 

86 

6 

C) 

(») 

(<•) 

(6) 

(6) 

87 
88 

C) 

C) 

(») 

C) 

C) 

89 
90 

m 

w 

400 
(6) 

m 

a 
<  a 

(<■) 

91 

92 

(») 

Pl,M2 

P8,776 

C) 

C) 

<Vio 

(») 

(») 

83 
94 

2,6i6 



(«)■ 

95 

o  Included  in  Rarbagc. 

i>  Including  ashes. 

9  Including  2  for  3  months  only. 

rBy  property  owners. 

•  Policemen  act  as  sanitary  Inspectors. 
f  Data  are  for  9  months. 

«  Disposed  of  by  police  department. 

V  Included  in  ashes. 

wNot  including  2  employed  temporarily. 

'No  sweeping  done;  streets  flushed  with  hose. 

vSprlnUing  done  by  private  persons. 

*  One  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector, 
•n  Tons  not  reported;  600  dead  animals. 

M  Not  Inclnduig  citizens  working  in  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  tax  In  cash. 
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tablb  xi.-care  of  streets,  food  and  sanitaey  inspection,  and  DISPOaAL  OF 

OASBAOE  AND  OTBEB  EEFDSE-Conclnded. 


Har- 
Kinal 
num- 
ber. 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
128 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
183 
184 
136 
136 
187 


ClUok 


Altooiui,Pa 

Wheellntr.W.Va  .. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark... 
SpriDglIelcl,Ohlo.. 

OalTeston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  wash 

HaTerblll,  Man  . . . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
Dubuque,  Iowa  ... 

Qulncy,  III 

South  Bend, Ind... 

Salem.  Maas 

Johnstown,  Pa.... 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 
McKeeaport.Pa  ... 
Springfield,  III  .... 

Chelsea,  Haas 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Hata 

Topeka,  Kana 

Newton,  Mass 

Slouz  City,  Iowa . . 

Bayonne,  N.J 

KnoxvUle,  Tenn.. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 
Fltchburg.  Mass... 

Saperior,  Wis 

Rockford,  ni 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 
East  St.  Louis,  III . 
Jollet,  111 


Streeta. 


Swept 

by 
hand 
or  ma- 
chine. 


Both. 
Both. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both.. 
Both. 

(«) 
Mach. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both. 
Both.. 
Mach 
Both. 
Both.. 

(U\ 
Macli 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both. 
Hand. 


Square  yards  swept 
per  week. 


By  city. 


416,000 
60,100 
169,000 
568,474 
66,880 
289, 56« 
647,280 
■•20,000 
270,000 
204,000 
884,612 
176,000 
140,000 
462,684 
284,700 
228,000 

'635,000 
110,000 

•'589,948 
166,000 

2234,000 
148,000 
160,000 

••28,000 
560,600 

34,000 
677,274 

60,200 
U9,250 
865,000 
100,000 
««75,000 
670,000 

40.000 

«<  348, 4001 
1,686,341 
126,000 
876,600 
800,000 
466,210 


By  con- 
tractors. 


26,000 


(») 


(**) 


Avenge 
persons 
employed 
Injweep- 
Ing,  sprlnk- 
ling,  etc. 


city. 


14 

12 

/SO 

16 

»6 

SO 

J7 

10 

47 

16 

41 

18 

6 

pSO 

8 

8 

<12 

40 

una 

8 

<2I 

22 

9 

(«) 

«16 

12 

46 

16 

46 

aa9 

24 

21 

«4S 

//14 

16 

% 
18 
17 

«14 
16 

//20 


By 
con- 
tract- 
on. 


r9 


(«) 


r22l 


(M) 


Inq>ecton. 


Food. 


(«) 


C) 


(•) 


2 
1 


(«) 


Sani- 
tary. 


(») 


1 
1 

1 

r2 

•el 

Il6 

2 

2 


1 

6 
I 
1 
1 
1 
lUi 

2 
6 
wl 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 


Ashes,  garbage, 

and  other 

refuse. 


Tons  of  ashes 
disposed  of. 


By  city. 


8,850 
(b) 
?») 

(6) 

M 


1,200 

(-') 


20,000 
6,6W 


(- 
8,330 
8,100 

(b) 
(b) 
(6) 
12,408 

9,602 
{") 
11,600 


By 
con- 
tract' 
oriL 


P> 


«12,750 


(») 
*) 

(»i 
(») 
("'^ 

4,140 

{-) 


M 

40( 


(») 


(») 


<>  One  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  Inspector. 

b  Disposed  of  by  householden. 

'Ten  lor  13  days;  1  for  22  days. 

^Collected  by  contractor;  burned  by  city;  not  Including  1,094  tons  removed  by  householden. 

'Removed  by  householders;  burned  by  city. 

/Not  Including  chain  gang. 

0  Included  In  garbage. 

*  Including  ashea. 

'Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

ilncludea  In  aahea. 

t  Employed  In  cleaning  only;  sprinkling  done  by  private  persons;  not  Including  chain  gang,  whicb 
averages  about  6  persons. 

'  Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 

"•Not  reported. 

aincludliig  area  flushed. 

oTwo,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

^Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons;  including  persons  employed  in  removing  dead  animals  ana 
other  refuse. 

q  Included  in  persons  employed  in  street  cleaning. 
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Table  XI.— CARE  OF  STKEETS,  FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND   DISPOSAL  OP 
QARBAOE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE— Concluded. 


Ashes,  garbage,  and  other  refuse. 

Garbage. 

Dead  animals  and  o 

thcr  refuse. 

Tons  other- 
wise disposed 
of. 

persons 

employed 

in  removal 

of  ashes, 

garbage, 

and  other 

refuse. 

Mar- 

Tons  sold. 

Tons  burned. 

Tons  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Tons  sold. 

Tons 
burned. 

num- 
ber. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
trac^ 

ors. 

city. 

By 
con- 
trac^ 

ors. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 

city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 

ors. 

(*) 

By 
city. 

By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By 
city. 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

.(«•) 

(*) 

W 

A 

(») 

(6) 

(«>) 

(») 

1^ 

(«-) 

w 

7 

24 

(<■) 

4 

1 
(») 

<% 

...... 

12 
6619 
(6) 

"■(»)■■ 

8 

<") 
2 
16 

""ih 
% 

90 

*9,336 

140 

3        98 

i,295 

C) 

(<•) 

1,914 

C) 

C) 

(») 

(6) 

""45 

C) 

i") 

(ft)    1      100 

1 

102 

W 

(6) 

(») 

(») 

'i?i60 

C) 

(6) 

(6) 

C) 

C) 

C) 

(») 

(6)         103 

r,     104 

(*) 

(») 

i:i^ 

(») 

(0) 

(6) 

C) 

C) 

(») 

Vm 

(6)    1      105 
6      ina 

"■(Vf 

<"6 

■<\ 
10 

8 

2 

(*) 
8 

'\ 
2 

'"io 

108 

(*) 

C) 

(«-) 

(6) 

(6) 
») 

{^{ 

») 

i^i 

ffi 

6,600 

i^l 

1^! 

(6) 

(?) 

111 
112 
113 

8,873 

C-) 

(») 

») 

(") 

C-) 

C) 

S 

115 

(«) 

1^') 

('^, 

1^') 

6,oao 

C) 

P) 

<^^) 

(*) 

1=1 

(") 

116 
117 

3,000 

119 

1,200 

C) 

(") 

(M)      

\^\ 

(») 

(») 

(«•) 

226 

121 

(») 
83 

C) 

12 
(» 

1^1 

("•) 
100 

123 

*{ 

m 

^\ 

{tl 

^?600 

125 

(») 

(6) 

(*) 

(«-) 

(») 

12ti 
127 

(») 

(*) 

m 

(*) 

C) 

C) 

l^^ 

(») 

('^i 

(») 

128 
129 



300 
(•- 
(* 
(ft 

6 
b 
6 

s 

(*) 

» 
b 

5^340 

w 

m 

iV96 

(«-) 

(*) 

131 
132 

30 

(») 

■••(•«.■)■"" 

138 

(») 

(6) 

^Uo 

C) 

{t\ 

Si 

(*) 

2,649 

^] 

1^1 

135 

C) 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

136 
137 

r  Employed  In  sprinkling  only. 

*  Health  officer  acts  as  both  food  and  sanitary  Inspector. 

t  For  40  weeks;  no  sweeping  for  12  weeks. 

■  For  9  months:  no  sweeping  for  3  months. 

« Including  1  for  S  months. 

wNot  inclading  secretary  of  board  of  health,  who  also  acts  as  sanitary  inspector. 

X  For  7  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  months. 

(Including  6  nnitary  policemen. 

«Swept  by  yolunteer  flre  department;  paid  for  by  honseholdere. 

oo  Also  employed  in  removal  of  ashes;  not  including  10  persons  employed  on  Saturdays;  sprinkling 
done  by  priVate  persons. 

^Including  the  9  persons  also  employed  in  street  cleaning. 
"<:  Included  In  sanitary  inspectors, 
ddlncludlng  1  who  also  acts  as  food  inspector. 
«For  6  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  months. 
//  Employed  In  cleaning  only. 
SV Policemen  also  act  as  inspectors. 
MFBved  streets  flushed  every  2  weeks  by  street  laborers. 

('Employed  in  cleaning  only;  2  extra  persons  employed  during  hottest  weather  for  sprinkling. 
JiSmiii  animals  only;  large  animals  removed  by  soap  factones. 
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Table  Xll.— NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  STREET  LIGHTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 
30 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


aties. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  ni 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sl.Loul8,Mo 

BoetoD,Han 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Francinco,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Plttabnrg.Pa 

NewOrleans.La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisvllle.Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  .. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.Paul,Mfnn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pft 

ColumbuK,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

fiev/  Haven,  Conn. . . 

I'atiTKon.N.J 

Fall  Rlver.Mass 

St.Joseph.Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Lowell,  MasH 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ua 

Grand  Rapid.s,  Mfch . 

Dayton, Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . 
DCS  Moines, Iowa.... 

Springfield.  Mass 

BomerviUe,  Mass .... 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.  N.J 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Uttc«,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah, Ga 

Salt  Lake  CUy,Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 

Uuluth.Minn 

Erle,Pa 

Elizabeth, N.J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa , 

Kansas  City,  Kang. . . . 
Harrisburg,  Pa 


Number  of  lighu. 


Electric. 

Gas. 

Vapor 
lamps. 

Oil 
lamps. 

Arc. 

11,975 
6,210 
9,083 

953 
3,658 
1,616 

986 
2,681 

796 
3,402 
2,530 
1.658 
2,055 
1,700 

Incan- 
descent. 

Wels- 
bach. 

Other. 

33,559 

13,224 

20,573 

1  354 

164 

4,158 

8,168 
11.000 

3,564 
6,309 
14,355 
2,835 
2,142 
1,038 
2,600 

100 

733 
28 

10,086 
8,961 
6,153 
2,660 
158 
4,698 
1,222 

3,117 
5,660 

21 

877 

766 
3,233 



2,410 

16,836 

2,074 

100 

657 
1,130 

39 

1,083 
1  794 

714 
9 

178 

1,373 

1,634 

879 

363 

369 

1,006 

4,983 

2,66i 

1,898 
1,239 

1,935 

792 

162 
2,065 
4,483 

142 

287 
1,454 
2,423 

464 

442 

2,800 
986 



1,0(2 
1,450 

27 

877 

626 
1,169 

713 



479 

1 

1,264 
540 

34 

1,008 

323 
437 

180 

742 

723 

2S8 

420 

385 

950 

653 

946 

25 

358 

882 

684 

601 

1,111 

160 

400 

670 

550 

449 
635 
445 

285 

103 

740 

740 

1 

544 

431 

804 

307 
565 
539 

658 

382 

148 

1,300 

787 

1 

.540 

396 

634 

198 

16 

481 

272 

519 

291 

510 

208 
136 

124 

37? 

isa 

497 

295 

289 

1,200 

.     .. 

688 

322 

606 
46 

527 
61 

410 

• 

210 

675 
792 

6t« 

358 

100 

836 



449 

3 

604 

250 
71 

237 

270 

468 
73 



488 

6:! 

692 

669 

:::::::::: 

... 

113 

8 

878 

612 

460 

832 

817 

10 

449 

638 

152 

MO 
123 
G3 

1 

372 

278 
420 

190 

284 

417 

a  Not  including  89  CoUis  lamps  used  to  designate  atreeti. 
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Tablb  Xn.-NnMBKR  AND  KIND  OP  STREET  LIOHTS-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Cities. 

Number 
Oi 

of  lights. 

Electric. 

IS. 

Vapor 
lamps. 

Oil 
lamps. 

ber. 

Arc. 

802 
826 
831 
268 
261 
2W 
889 
863 

95 
363 
813 
281 
308 
192 
263 
344 
348 
376 
221 
607 
276 
226 
218 
316 
176 
335 
196 
226 
386 
376 
336 
298 
801 
258 
387 
170 
426 
304 
«490 
220 
194 
316 
106 
342 
191 

80 
139 
297 
292 
302 
162 
416 
247 
271 
175 
275 
384 
224 
166 
281 

Incan- 
desccn  t. 

Wels- 
bacb. 

Other. 

78 

Portland,  He 

641 
697 

343 
1,692 

126 

79 

YonketB,N.Y 

80 

NortolkTva 

81 

40 
6 

8 

82 

HnWoir^,  Maiw 

27 

33 

83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 

Yoangstoini,Ohio 

Honirt4>n,Tftx 

609 

432 

25 

811 

DalIa«,Tex 

Saglnav,Hlcb 

267 

ISO 

Uncoln,Nebr 

Br<M»kt4>n,  MftfW 

231 
64 

208 
161 

Rine;hnn<4/>n  fJ  Y  , 

143 

A(iciuta,Oal 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

1 

97 

117 

AltoODa,Fa 

Wheelinir.W.Va 

1 

98     Mobile.  Ba 



99 
100 
101 
102 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

UtUe%>ck,Ark 

1 

Sprlngfleld.OhIo 

663 

460 

103     Taooma.waah 



104 
105 

106 
107 
108 

BaTerhjlLHass 

3 

218 

308 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

9 

1 

Qulncy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 



109 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

287 

'           ..  . 

111 

Jolins{own,Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

1 

112 

515 
887 

1 

113 

Allen  town.  Pa 

114 

115 

HcKe^port,  Pa 

116 

Springfleld,lll 

117 

Clielsea,Haa8 

208 
419 

118 

Chester,  Pa 

■  ■ 

119 

York,  Pa 

8 

lao 

Maiden,  Man 

1,028 

121 

Topeka,'  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

■:::;:;:::::::::::: 

122 

1,044 
772 

9i8 

210 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

124 

836 

125 

120 

Schenectady  N .  Y 

9 

62 

127 

20 

81 

128 

Superior  ("Wis 

129 

Rock  ford,  ni 



ISO 

Tannton.^ass 



71 

420 
490 

60 

ISl 

SO 

1S2 

Butte,Mont 

183 

U4 

Aabom,N.Y 

47 
6 

U& 

■  ■  ■ 

188 

East  St.  Louis,  rii 

■ 

137 

JoUet,Ill  ....1 



alndadlog  80  lamps  fumlBbed  by  Chicagro  and  Alton  Railway  Company. 
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Tl^BLB  XIU.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Cities. 

Public  schools. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Number of  school 
bnUdings. 

Number  of  • 
rooms. 

ehool 

Num- 
ber of 

Teacben. 

In 

In 
kin- 
dei- 
gar- 

In 

ber. 

Owned 

by 

city. 

Rent- 
ed. 

Total. 

build- 
ings 
owned 

ci^. 

Rent- 
ed. 

Total. 

high 
scb'ls. 

In 
high 

sctfls. 

other 
regu- 
lar 
day 
Bch-ls. 

1 

NewYork,N.Y 

Chicago,  ni 

a  415 

»66 

11471 

1110,133 

I>428al0.561 

19 

567 

171 

10.588 

2 

333 
263 

346 

76 

679 

328 

4,449 
2,752 

346 
126 

4,796 
2,878 

16 
5 

SM 
192 

177 
194 

6,<8] 

3 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

S^llS 

4 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

124 

s 

126 

1,381 
1,726 

10 

1,391 
1% 

a 

78 

298 

6 

Boston,  Maa 

218 

47 

265 

C) 

12 

224 

167 

6 

Baltimore,  Md 

96 

24 

lU 

1,433 

98 

6 

87 

1,660 

7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

72 

1 

73 

1,115 

80 

1,145 

5 

119 

49 

1,178 

8 

Buflalo,N.Y 

82 

« 

85 

^^47 

(<*) 

1,216 

9 

81 

19 

1,178 

9 

San  Francisco,  Cal .. . 

72 

72 

36 

783 

4 

52 

823 

10 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Plttsbnrg.Pa 

63 

IC 

63 

860 

12 

872 

3 

77 

916 

11 

86 

85 

994 

994 

3 

63 

49 

12 

New  Orleans,  La 

62 

8 

■n 

702 

43 

745 

1 

40 

37 

13 

Detrolt,Mlch 

70 

7( 

831 

831 

9 

111 

48 

773 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

e81 

«81 

«752 

«752 

8 

55 

88 

731 

16 

WashingtonjD.C... 

Newark,N.J 

Jerseydty,N.J 

lie 

2i 

137 

943 

62 

1,005 

6 

143 

61 

996 

16 

49 

4 

53 

777 

18 

795 

1 

47 

ica 

701 

17 

2(1 

2S 

612 

512 

1 

21 

4 

5«2 

18 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapoils^Hlnn.. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind .... 

Kansas  City,Mo 

St.  Paul, Minn 

62 

17 

m 

604 

37 

641 

6 

67 

615 

19 

K 

2 

60 

968 

6 

973 

4 

103 

747 

20 

97 

1 

98 

569 

1 

570 

4 

96 

48 

664 

21 

57 

a 

60 

604 

6 

609 

9 

88 

678! 

22 

4S 

5 

54 

650 

12 

562 

4 

lis 

15 

609 

23 

44 

19 

63 

565 

19 

584 

4 

79 

59 

432 

24 

Rochester,  N.Y 

37 

a 

40 

600 

6 

600 

1 

42 

81 

583 

25 

Denver,Colo 

54 

5 

69 

650 

15 

565 

6 

88 

61 

660 

20 

Toledo,  Ohio 

4C 

40 

470 

470 

2 

41 

1^ 

442 

27 

Allegheny,  Pa 

80 

SO 

450 

450 

1 

23 

18 

376 

28 

Columbus,  Ohio 

38 

38 

446 

44( 

4 

76 

417 

29 

Worcester,  Mass 

8vracuBe,K.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

73 

73 

650 

65( 

/4 

101 

26 

486, 

30 

39 

8 

47 

386 

12 

39£ 

1 

42 

28 

39Sl. 

31 

48 

5 

S3 

!)56 

30 

386 

2 

54 

28 

SKi, 

32 

Patereon,N.J 

1719 

019 

0240 

0240 

1 

23 

15 

336 

33 

Fall  River,  MafB 

53 

53 

273 

273 

1 

23 

6 

351 

34 

StJoseph.Mo 

28 

8 

31 

215 

6 

220 

9 

24 

191 

3.5 

Omaha,Nebr 

52 

52 

369 

m 

1 

60 

65 

SU 

36 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

86 

56 

448 

U( 

9 

iU 

JSS 

JSK 

37 

26 

3 

29 

185 

14 

199 

9 

14 

201 

38 

Scranton.Pa 

41 

10 

51 

324 

10 

334 

1 

28 

7 

sot 

39 

Lowell,  Mass 

53 

1 

54 

278 

1 

279 

1 

SO 

26 

na 

40 

Albany.N.Y 

21 

21 

304 

304 

1 

28 

21 

25^ 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass.... 

39 

39 

326 

326 

3 

60 

26 

828 

42 

Portland,  Oreg 

28 

29 

315 

4 

319 

1 

21 

277^ 

43 

AUanta,Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

24 

2 

26 

204 

a 

207 

2 

22 

206' 

44 

36 

3 

39 

369 

6 

874 

2 

40 

26 

SU 

46 

80 

7 

37 

380 

12 

892 

1 

39 

28 

SM 

46 

Ricbmond.Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

18 

3 

21 

241 

4 

245 

9 

35 

SM 

47 

18 

18 

218 

218 

9 

18 

204 

48 

23 

3 

26 

239 

12 

251 

1 

21 

2 

2S9 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

24 

1 

25 

278 

12 

290 

1 

39 

(*) 

i269t 

60 

Reading,  Pa 

47 

47 

822 

329 

2 

20 

soa 

61 

Wilmington,  Del.... 
Camden,N.J 

28 

1 

29 

287 

i 

288 

9 

25 

Mt 

62 

2t 

i 

33 

314 

4 

318 

1 

14 

a 

m 

63 

Trenton,N.J 

28 

4 

32 

2O0 

t 

206 

1 

10 

m 

64 

66 

Bridgeport,  Conn.... 

26 
46 
19 

4 

30 
46 
19 

224 
249 
261 

10 

294 
S4» 
261 

1 
2 
2 

19 
29 
39 

i 

I2B 
SS2, 

66 

Oakland,  Cal 

so6; 

67 

Lawrence,  Mass 

2t 

3 

82 

196 

6 

200 

1 

24 

296. 

68 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 

25 

25 

209 

209 

n 

16 

6 

230 

69 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

4S 

49 

807 

807 

6 

47 

26 

296 

60 

Springfield,  Mass 

83 

1 

34 

318 

13 

331 

9 

88 

21 

*6, 

61 

Somerville,  Mass.... 

26 

25 

230 



230 

9 

42 

8 

m^ 

62 

Troy,N.Y 

25 
7 

1 

7 

26 
14 

270 
151 

3 
17 

273 
168 

1 

1 

11 
» 

18 

7 

1 

63 

Hoboken,N.J 

64 

EvansviUe,  Ind 

2S 

2 

25 

234 

i 

230 

S 

21 

6 

66 

Manchester,  N.H.... 

24 

24 

129 

129 

1 

10 

ISfi 

66 

Otlca,N.Y 

22 
18 

4 

28 
18 

219 
265 

io 

229 
266 

1 

1 

'^ 

24 

ur 

67 

Peoria.  HI 

flw 

a  Including  College  of  City  of  New  York  and  Normal  College. 

5  Including  College  of  City  of  New  York. 

'Including  College  of  City  of  New  York  and  Normal  College,  but  not  including  vacation  Khoola 

<<  Not  reported. 

'  Inclnding  30 1-ioom  movable  house*. 

/  Including  1  night  school. 
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Table  XIII.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Public  schools. 


Teachers. 


Ill 
night 
schools. 


In  all 

other 

public 

schools. 


253 

502 
75 

231 
63 
34 
84 

104 
49 


67 
112 
52 
26 


1 

6 

23 

16 

66 

27 

35 

56 

47 

6 

7 

Ji 

3 

80 

12S 

14 

86 

4 


24 
5 
22 
5 
56 
83 
2 
49 
28 


Pupils. 


Number. 


In 

high 

schools. 


In 
Mn- 
der- 
gar- 

tens. 


In 
!  other       In 
[regular    night 
day    ischools. 
school." 


■■173 
60 
96 


I 


17 


19 


19,013; 

10, 5li5< 
5,  Ml 
2, ;!  19 
6,519[ 
3,  o:»l 
3,  .57.') 
3, 016 
1,S90 
2,221, 
1,836 
91C' 
2,810! 
1,666 
3,3H| 
1,2.% 
987 
1,906 
2,584 
1,976 
2,603 
3,602 
l,818i 


9,860' 
R,263t 
14, 959' 
9, 92.5 
6, 572' 

'i,'88«! 
994, 


1,246| 
8861 
1,789, 
6,o0l'i 
1,643, 
6,590! 
C23 


1.816 


(MO, 
1,979' 


1.022 

3, 696 

2, :« 

2,415 

1,102 

400 

647 

466 

2,134 

3,70( 

667 

i,6i:j 

1,009 

1,277 

1,087 

hmm 

»900 

m\\i 

209 

(815 

1.552 

2,036 

1,439 

2,419 

527 

T2I> 

250 

871 

779 

761 

1,107 

1,32C 

886 

,S27 

665 

i,4;«j 

1,403 

1.072 

1,165 

1,17(1 

.S06 

756 

87 

872 

(»••) 

Kfl 

689 

S16 

96 

562 

616 

(*) 

■m 

1,216 

60 

581 

41(1 

188 

1,301 

1,068 

781 

823 

1,064 

396 

297 

404 

279 

(*) 

771 

293 

422 

600 

1,047 

.585 

530,  .35.5' 

243,0321 

1(16,013! 

76,9251 

79, 7051 

80.376; 

52. 216] 

5,5,617 

34,494 

42,064 

44,481 

29,617 

30,067 

3,3,483 

42, 274 

30,019 

33,057 

26,791 

34,968 

28, 749 

24, 731 

23,838 

21,899 

18, 713 

24,  .581 

19,914 

20,  IM 

16,721 

20,019 

16, 795 

15,302 

*  17, 130 

15.801 

i  9, 724 

15,387 

17,505 

10,413 

1.5, 128 

11,042 

11,028 

13,  KW 

11,847 

10,836 

13,095 

11,-545 

10,  %9 

11,717 

11,232 

Ml,  310 

13,698 

10,330 

12,411 

9,278 

'  10, 898 

9,356 

10, 395 

6,943 

8,793 

11,463 

9,970 

11,039 

8,150 

18,878 

7,610 

6,386 

7,318 

8.664 


62,202 
9,101 

19,3(M 
3,438 

11, 
2,034 
1.579 
3,105 
2,624 
1,999 


1,255 


3,311 
4,462 
2,  .818 
1,153 


4,126 


68 
249 
574 
369 

1,207 
855 

1,206 
''2,500 

3,737 

(222 

409 

•  285 
181 

1,684 

3,434 
313 

1,479! 
3221 
126; 


In  all 
other 
public 

schools. 


219 
'iflO 


1,459 
411 


1,069. 

352 
1,217'. 

695j. 

1,451  . 

2,513. 

90|. 

1,527;. 

804  . 


490 
219 


172 


■•6,040 

888 
378 


ItW 


128 

171 

G2 

200 

i,165 


A56 


576 


1,059 


70 


2,324 


Average  attendance. 


In 
In        kin- 
high   I  rter 
schools.,  gar- 
I  tens. 


12, 439, 

9,218 

4,327' 

1,781 

.5,096 

1,866 

3,080; 

2,625, 

l,022l 

1,970 

l,7C2l 

7881 

2, 1,52; 

1,329 

2,691 

1,108 

6,58 

1,606 

2,388 

1,830 

1,996 

2,880 

1,.560 

901 

1,926 

914 

551 

1,837 

2,123 

1,232 

1,06' 

'1460 

688 

655 

1,253 

1,184 

446 

70.1 

770 

027 

1,123 

687 

562 

1.106 

970 

827 

439 

611 

729 

551 

6<M 

275 

485 

551 

675 

1,001 

5,57 

322 

1,025 

65" 

917 

264 

221 

577 

364 

409 

601 


In 

other 

regular 

day 

schools. 


In 

night 

schools. 


3,002  381,, 887 
3,996;  194,076 
5,320'  123,:i65 
5.^,  128 


5,597 
3,258 


1,400 

4.55, 

I 

926| 
5.53 
799 

3, 323' 
914, 

3,155! 
1.56 


784 


408 

1,.545 

1,6.59 

1,170 

265 

373 


410 
918 
676 

1(M 


1,170 
1,203 


205 
347 
.566 
509 


1,124 
662 


(*) 


60 


(*) 


35 


98 
532 
348 
147 
198 
(*) 
136 


619 


63, 250 
60,78-1 
42,738 
40,053 
27,027 
34,723 
38,732 
23, 437 
27, 9131 
27, 008' 
32,875 
23,989 
21,851 
19,269 
28,710 
18, 135 
19,341 
17,798 
17. 743! 
1-5,618 
16,204 
16,966 
15,282 
13,861 
15,289 
13, 510 
12,  .575 
'113,600 
12,048 
6,661 
12,358 
13,351 
7,652 
12, 123 
8,609 
9,027 
11,389 
9,110 
9,230 
10, 179 
9,692 
9.064 
9,176 
8,266 
'  8,  713 
9,661 
7,972 
7,969 
6,818 
19,018 
7,936 
7,454 
6,513 
6,688 
8,434 
7,841 
8,266 
6,  .503 
!6,756 
6,135 
8,773 
5,884 
6, 751  , 


20,376 
4,771 
9,713 
1,926 
4,358 
1,684 
860 
1,306 
1,929 
1,129 


638 


1,4:M 

2,330 

840 

592 


1,990 


306 

16 

127 

351 

151 

667 

396 

420 

''ft50 

2, 101 

79 

124 

78 

67 

1,168 

1.844 

136 

661 

110 

64 


128 
"56 


309 
106 


648 

67 

396 

130 

1,006 

1,214 

60 

662 

271 


200 
82 


69 


In  all 

(tther 

public 

schools. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


<•  5, 673 

792 
372 


106 
16' 
47 
192 
3,066 


MO 


1,131 


0Not  tacladlnK  S  bnildlngn  burned. 

*  Records  burned;  the  figures  given  ate  estlmatea. 

I  Indndlnfc  ttansf en. 

iNot  indading  21  special  teachers,  whose  time  Is  divided  among  the  different  grades. 

tlndnded  In  other  regular  day  schools. 

I  inciiMiing  kindeiganeiu. 
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<>  Not  Including  6  roonu  not  In  i 
&  Including  1  night  Mbool. 
<  Vor  8  montbs  only. 


<lNot  Inclodlng  1  building  not  in  u«e. 
<  Not  Incladlng  2  roomi  not  in  me. 
/  Not  Ineladlnf  1  raom  not  in  OM. 


Table  XIII.-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-Concluded. 

aues. 

Public  schools. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Number  of  school 
buildings. 

Number  of  school 
rooms. 

Num- 
ber of 
high 
^Is. 

Teaeben. 

Owned 

by 

city. 

Rent- 
ed. 

Total. 

In 
build- 
ings 
owned 
by 
city. 

Rent- 
ed. 

Total. 

In 
high 

In 
kln- 
der- 
gar- 
tens. 

In 
other 
regu- 
lar 
dav 
schls. 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

Cliarleston,S.C 

Savannah, Oa  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Mlnn 

Erie.iHt 

6 

9 
24 
16 
82 
18 
10 
20 
22 
25 
36 
14 
12 
18 
18 
16 
21 
16 

7 
17 
13 
26 
19 
18 
28 
16 
10 
28 
12 
12 
11 

6 
15 
17 

8 
20 
87 
18 
18 
14 
IS 
10 
20 
24 
11 
15 
16 
12 
dl4 
12 
22 
22 
19 
26 
26 
<»24 

8 
18 

7 
19 
11 
17 
83 
16 

7 

7 
14 

7 
12 
24 

8 

S 
6 

i 

i 

i 

1 

7 

6 

i 

3 

2 



3 

6 

2 

3 

1 

i 

2 

8 

2 

4 

6 
12 
27 
21 
32 
19 
10 
20 
22 
25 
35 
15 
12 
18 
19 
17 
21 
22 
13 
17 
13 
26 
19 
19 
28 
16 
13 
28 
12 
12 
11 

8 

}? 

8 
20 
87 
18 
21 
19 
13 
12 
20 
24 
11 
16 
16 
16 
<il6 
12 
22 
22 
20 
25 
26 
d24 
10 
IS 

7 

19 
19 
17 
S3 
15 

7 

9 
14 

7 
16 
24 

81 
109 
276 
119 
302 
164 
ISO 
183 
176 
188 
220 
183 

88 
a  166 
175 
141 
165 
107 

94 
174 
128 
217 
120 
162 
148 
194 

87 
141 
161 
146 

73 

78 
a82 
160 

88 
176 
144 
140 
171 
114 
100 
108 
108 
162 
.    135 
119 
168 
148 
«1I8 
116 
124 
146 
151 
160 
148 
/161 
124 

82 

76 
138 
138 
122 
ISl 
186 
105 

67 
112 

96 
101 
116 

si 

33 
10 

2 

2 

i 

2 

14 

6 
3 

ii 

ii 

i4 

11 

2 

6 

3 

i 

8 

ii 

7 

6 

81 
140 
809 
129 
302 
166 
130 
183 
175 
188 
220 
185 

88 
a  166 
176 
143 
165 
121 
100 
174 
128 
217 
120 
165 
148 
194 

98 
141 
151 
145 

73 

90 
082 
160 

88 
175 
144 
140 
185 
126 
100 
110 
108 
152 
136 
119 
168 
164 

cm 

116 
124 
146 
152 
160 
148 
/161 
132 

82 

76 
138 
168 
122 
131 
186 
106 

64 
112 

98 
106 
116 

*S 

13 
9 
24 
9 
20 
19 
19 
17 

^ 
28 
16 

8 
18 
22 
11 
15 
19 

6 
22 

9 
29 
14 
32 
21 
22 

8 
22 
10 
12 
11 
10 

9 
18 

9 
19 
18 
18 
23 
14 

9 
12 
17 
10 
16 
10 
16 

8 
17 
» 
IS 
12 
22 
20 
28 
16 

8 
12 
12 
24 
18 
16 
12 
19 
19 

7 
12 

'IS 

22 

24 

7 




ii 

10 

is 

s 

ii 

8 

» 

ii 

8 
15 

i 

2 

16 
IS 
10 

ii 

6 

ii 

32 

■■(»■)■■ 

5 

24 

i 

2 

85 
128, 

27; 

127 

^ 
126 
169 
159 
179 
19S 
166 
78 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

Ellzabeth,N.J 

Wllke9barre,Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

Harrlsbamt,  Pa 

Portland, Me 

YonkerB.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Holyoke,Ma88 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

YounKstown,  Ohio  .. 

Houston, Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio .'. . 

las' 

164 

140, 
161 
116 

88 
160 

88 

112 

89 
90 
91 
92 
S3 
94 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,!^ 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Blnghamion.N.Y... 

180 

106 
119 
164 
166 

91| 

96 
96 

Pawtucket,R.l 

Altoona,Pa 

129 
146 

97 
98 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 
Mobile,  Ala 

ISS 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 

Birmingham,  Ala  ... 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

86 
78 
147 
73 
176 
139 
135 
15S 
114, 
109 
102| 
HI 
136 
135 
US 
lOt 
V& 
I2Si 
118 
126 

109 
110 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,  N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport, Iowa .... 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester.  Pa 

119 

York,  Pa 

118 

120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
131 
132 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kan8 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  .... 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxvllle,Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.Y... 

Fitchburg,Ma88 

Superior,  Wis 

Kockford,Ill 

Taunton,  Haas 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

147 

133 
134 
145 
*143 
78 
76 

120' 
ISO 
128 
114 
W 

133 
134 
186 
136 
1S7 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 
East  St.  Louis,  111.... 
Joliet,ni 
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TAB!,*  xni.- 

-PDBUC  SCHOOLS-Concluded. 

Public  achooU. 

Teacben. 

Papils. 

Mar- 
ginal 

In 

night 
Khools. 

In  all 

other 

public 

achoola 

Number. 

Average  attendance. 

In 

high 

schools. 

In 
kin- 
der- 
gar- 
tens. 

In 
other 
reRular 

iliiy 
school.'!. 

In 

nJKht 
schools. 

In  all 

other 

public 

schools. 

In 

high 

schools. 

In    [      In 
kin-     other 
der-  'regulnr 
gar-  !    day 
tens,  ischool.s. 

In 

night 

schools. 

In  all 

other 

public 

-schools. 

ber. 

621 
262 
780 
217 
670 
583 
859 
751 
694 
626 
715 
498 
296 
493 
690 
388 
461 
710 
893 
698 
466 
840 
447 
1.042 
691 
606 
206 
606 
884 
810 
412 
842 
891 
686 
210 
677 
686 
667 
666 
487 
272 
870 
474 
246 
686 
848 
478 
192 
636 
487 
274 
480 
669 
796 
747 
463 
146 
441 
180 
648 
280 
638 
460 
603 
S09 
212 
861 
817 
277 
682 

""888 
214 

""407 
700 

""872 
149 

!!!!!!! 

597 
240 

878 

■"685 
200 
828 

80 

66 

1,055 
618 
436 

""S26 
158 

""248 
■"786 

■■(»)■ 
■■"264 

"\,m 
""m 

76 

8,319 
6,194 

12,199 
7,622 

10,029 
6,698 
6,821 

l;Je1 

9,884 
7,446 
6,460 
4,522 
7,194 
6,930 
4,963 
6,783 
6,543 
4.448 
9,194 
6,226 
7.790 
5.897 
5,227 
6,668 
6,073 
5,309 
5,011 
6,047 
5,447 
3,458 
4,888 
6,103 
5,912 
4,014 
6,902 
6,082 
6,270 
5,706 
4,068 
4,556 
3,918 
4,330 
6,235 
4,902 
4,972 
6,018 
6,801 
6,241 
8.864 
6.107 
5.837 
5,274 
6,496 
4,669 
6,884 
»5,878 
4,880 
3,684 
8,733 
4,868 
5,473 
4,492 
6,824 
4,646 
2,629 
3,868 
4,717 
4,180 
5,554 

828 

228 

6261 

169; 

484      384 
467        79 

802' 

601' 

514 

5,893 
4,981 
9,209 
6,891 
7,660 
6,250 
6,078 
6,712 
6,441 
6,2T7 
5,587 
4,741 
8,641 
6,820 
4,583 
4,383 
5,361 
6,202 
3,407 
6,615 
4,777 
5,815 
4,330 
3,838 
6,048 
4,890 
4,300 
8,709 
4,580 
4,154 
2,796 
8,281 
8,696 
4  862 
2,980 
5,832 
3,973 
4,297 
4,881 
8,248 
3,241 
2,996 
8,611 
4,938 
8,887 
4,574 
4,786 
4.412 
8,907 
4.703 
8.848 
4,868 
4.627 
8,120 
4,188 
8,072 
»8,867 
8,716 
2,452 
3,086 
8,933 
4,290 
8,648 
4.408 
8,865 
1,966 
2,681 
3,066 
8,246 
4,258 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

6 

207 

85 

73 
74 

16 

784 

349 

76 
76 

7 

17 

3 

"■■  'i\b 

565 

124 

667 
614 
876 
225 
423 
482 
306 
405 
677 
318 
691 
356 
677 
375 
792 
560 
460 
179 
863 
841 
261 
878 
298 
817 
551 
179 
466 
469 
477 
619 
885 
281 
801 
418 
207 
583 
815 
868 
157 
812 
857 
251 
852 
463 
690 
873 
848 

'^ 
151 
491 
228 
508 
884 
410 
360 
186 

"216 
881 

■"'158 
82 

"864 
181 

■■■526 

■"866 

160 
268 

■■"26 

""29 
400 
403 
198 

"m 

119 

■■■159 
■"■466 
■■(■»)" 
"123 
"■572 

■■82 
■■■■36 

i58 

264 

60 

77 
78 
79 
80 

15 
54 

i 

394 
964 

8 

193 
532 

7 

81 
82 
83 
84 

85 

86 

8 

886 

197 

87 
88 

89 

11 

279 

1 

184 

90 
91 

19 

529 

275 

92 

93 

94 

22 

721 

827 

95 
96 



97 

98 

99 

I 

100 

101 

1 

102 

103 

*^1 

667 

838 

104 
106 

..  1 

106 

107 

1 

106 

109 

28 

1 

447 
e416 

168 

C170 

110 
111 
112 

4 

i            3 

181 

629 

i64 

594 

113 
114 
115 

116 

14: 

467 

,86 

117 
118 

119 

17 

841 

198 

120 
121 

8 

1 

168 

57 

122 
123 

1* 

414 

184 

124 
125 

■» 

1 

602 

12 



216 

11 

126 
127 
128 

2 
16 

166 
409 

166 

815 

129 
180 
131 

132 
133 
134 

820 
260 
248 

135 

186 

187 



vincloded  in  other  regular  day  schoola. 
*  lacludlng  Undergartena. 


<  Not  Including  1  supemumerarv. 
>Not  including  6  supernumeraries. 
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tablk  XIV.— public  libraries. 


Hnr- 

num- 
ber. 


C1U«. 


Number 
of 

munici- 
pal 

libraries. 


Volumea. 


Number. 


Number  <_ 
added     I 
during  the    For  home 
jrear. 


Withdrawn. 


For  use  in 
reading 
rooms. 


NewYork,N.Y 

Cblcaco.lll 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Uasa 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

LoulsvUle,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Lo«  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambndge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenu 

Seattle.  W'ash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del  .... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedlord,  Mass . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfleld,  Mass 

SomerviUe,  Mass 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hobokcn,  N.  J 

Evsnsvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  U  ... 

Utica,N.  Y 

Peoria,  III 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio.Tex 

Duluth,Mlnn 

Erie.  Pa 

Elizabetb.N.J 


1,447,048 

321,0S1 

239,183 

170,866 

812,264 

211,449 

171,592 

239,494 

136,896 

251,809 

140,fi(W 

64,280 

174,426 

147,236 

22,811 

78,798 

76,068 


127,926 

14,430 

4,962 

20,865 

30,887 

7,751 

1,469 

10,610 

8,343 

18,887 

21,187 

4,280 

8,631 

6,  .WO 

3,871 

1,572 

4,505 


4,750,698 

1,772,741 

1,915,687 

778,607 

1,483,513 

63.5,021 

809,615 

966,460 

711,409 

686,561 

488,126 

90,856 

.511,921 

496,376 

123,566 

314,874 

421,279 


122,460 


7,6 


635,863 


92,454 
61,800 
54,660 
84,641 
78,000 
49,163 
62,758 
82,928 
136,762 
52,866 
60,000 
37,759 
61,561 
22,180 
57,864 
67,355 
20,639 
41,836 
62,618 


4,605 
11,800 
4,251 
893 
1,000 
2,892 
2,877 
6,863 
4,476 
6,227 
7,967 
1,031 
2,226 
1,301 
2,214 
7,707 
3,356 
4,724 
1,582 


279,179 
229,031 
172,855 
136,064 
378,323 
231.308 
156,649 
320,868 
224,562 
173,468 
292,666 
134,376 
158,289 

96,806 
204,408 
472,543 

64,799 
126,618 
139,614 


60,769 


1,796 


186,322 


19,481 
68, 132 
49,873 


6,698 
1,730 
4,038 


22,600 
197,936 
138,632 


20,684 
70,200 
11,717 
49,028 
6,811 
16,281 
38,140 
62,041 
81,868 
62,746 
77,700 
30,001 


10,406 
6,187 
2,076 
6,738 
1,096 
8,281 
1,927 
3,223 
2,348 
1,660 
2,406 
2,475 


118,777 
218,700 
79,718 
208,890 
5,800 


149,216 
166,706 
162,973 
110,464 
112,849 
141,081 


62,157 

ii'iio' 


5,019 
"i,"797' 


264,227 

'ii4,'6ii' 


47,278 
31,666 
78,911 


1,413 
8,223 
6,000 


72,296 
183,966 
174,945 


15,822 


2,448 


73,349 


38,800 
23,747 


3,800 
5,663 


90.161 
135,828 


1,448,751 
600,000 

MS,  757 
406,698 
120,758 


231,514 

461.563 

7,160 

664,293 

(») 

ci 

69,534 


(«) 


(«) 

46,606 
<«) 

18,000 
181,066 

46,798 

66,140 
364,008 
119.131 


35,000 
38,619 
191,296 

3.201 
15,356 


C) 


36,200 

.5,490 

62,946 


("I 


3,500 


s 


22,696 
91.963 
497,437 
28,463 

(") 
28,745 


16, 761 

ii'no 


28,404 

(«) 


43,3 


n 


c  Not  reported.  t  Not  including  2  libraries  not  reported. 


oHeld  in  trust  for  city. 
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TABUt  Xrv.— PUBUC  UBRAHIES-Conclnded. 


ClUes. 


WUkesbarre.Pa.... 
Kanaas  City,  Kans  . 

HarrlabDiK,  Pa 

Portland,  Ste 

Yonkere,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.Coiin  .. 

Bolyoke.Man 

Fon  Wayne,  Ind... 
Yonngstown,  Ohio . 

Hou8ton,Tex 

C!oTlngton,  Ky 

Akron,  Otilo 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Saginaw,  Hicb 

Lancaster.Pa 

Lincoln,  Kebr 

Brockton,  Han 

Bingham  ion,  N.  Y. . 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket, R. I  .... 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
UttleRock,Ark... 
SpringfieldjOhlo. . . 

OalTeston,Tex 

Tacoma,wa8h 

Haverhill,  Mass.... 

Spokane,  Wash 

'rare  Haute,  Ind... 

Snbaque,  Iowa 

Qolncy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind . . . 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 

HcKeeaport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester.Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 

Bayonne,N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectady,  N.Y . 
Fitchburg,Mass... 

Superior,  wis 

Rockford,  ni 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont.. 


Montgomery.  Ala . 
Aabura,N.Y 


Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 
Bast  St.  Louis,  111... 
JoUet,Ill 


Number 
of 

munici- 
pal 

libraries. 


«2 


1 
1 


Volumes. 


Number. 


a  SO,  619 
16,160 


ll,TiS 


20,857 
11,000 
20,6SS 


n,«37 
87,078 
13,806 


19,762 


18,486 


9,600 


19,468 
7,000 

22,000 

70,000 
7,600 

18,275 


26,960 
9,460 
41,994 


49,131 
17,603 


6,820 
39,913 
20,993 
61,423 
16,297 
11,040 


39,228 
14,021 


29,439 


16,796 
18,428 


Number 

added 

during  the 

year. 


<il,217 
1,269 


737 


1,623 

11,000 

822 


2,348 

3,476 

696 


712 
'758' 


(«>) 


966 


2,864 
6,000 


1,137 

662 

1,771 


4,079 
906 


629 
2,780 
3,642 
2,034 
1,094 


1,759 

186 

1,804 

1,697 


1,128 


1.676 
1,870 


Withdrawn. 


For  home 
use. 


a68,412 
69,627 


46,646 


69,530 
c42,413 
''40,667 


92,145 

123,270 

72,600 


60,234 
"e2,"964' 


C) 


72,615 

89,786 
146,629 
62,641 
64,103 


67,889 
34,584 
111,099 


108,423 

74,498 


9,976 
135,387 
82,476 
160,986 
66,612 
43,545 


77,181 
43,216 
106,603 
86,981 


94,245 


49,402 
73,271 


For  use  In 
reading 
rooms. 


<C18,619 


(») 


6,466 
7,000 
7,000 


C) 
"i4,'i39 


(») 


8,000 


C) 


6,720 


6,(U7 


C) 


6,203 


98,793 
5,824 


(6) 
7,727 

224 


6,664 
(6) 

23,660 
(») 


47,109 


2,957 
10,263 


a  Data  are  (or  9  months. 
»Not  reported. 
«  Data  are  for  6  months. 
<(  Data  are  (or  10  months. 


<  School  libraries  open  to  public. 
/Net  loss.  150. 

» Owned  by  library  association,  controlled  by 
dty. 
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Table  XV.-CHAR1TIE8:  ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYL0M8,  AND  HOSPITALS. 


Mar- 
frinal 
num- 
ber. 

_ 
Cities. 

Almshouses. 

Orphan  asylums. 

Hoq>ltals. 

Number. 

Avenge 
number 
of  In- 
mates. 

Number. 

Avenge 
number 
of  In- 
mates. 

Number. 

Number 
of  pa- 
tients 

treated. 

1 

New  York  N.  V            

3 

3,646 

»i 

2 

rf4 

4 

53,991 

2 

Chicaffo,  III 

276 

s 

Philaaelphia  Pa 

ei 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1,677 
767 
782 

1,248 
366 

14  MB 

4 

:::::::;:: 

'14,491 
42,168 

£ 

Boston  Ma£ts          

6 

Bal  timorc,  Md 



7 

1 
/5 

1 
M 

i,658 

g 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

g 

1 
1 
I 

1 

952 
840 

sm 

120 

IS,  728 

10 

ClncioDati,  Ohio 

5,475 

11 

81 

12 

13 

Detroit,  Mich 

»1 

2 
<«2 

1 

1 

2 

<I2 

141 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

903 

LI 

Waahlngton,  P.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

1 

I 

237 
208 

1,489 

16 

1,980 
2,433 

17 

18 

1 

325 

2,1«2 

19 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

1,678 

20 

1 

99 

21 

Indianapolis,  lud - . . 

1 
•12 
d2 
»1 
d2 

1  657 

22 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

2,971 
2.319 

23 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

vl 

108 

24 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

20 

2.') 

Denver,  Colo - 

730 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

27 

Allegheny,  Pa 

1 

382 

*1 
»1 
d2 
*1 

22 

28 

Columbus,  Ohio 

28 

29 

1 

238 

522 

30 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

26 

31 

1 
1 
1 

375 
185 

173 

32 

Paterson,  N.  J 

»1 
rt2 

1 
*1 
«2 

1 

VSI 

33 

Fall  River,  Mbks 

600 

34 

St,  Joseph,  Mo 

957 

35 

Omaha,  Nebr 

16& 

36 

yi,S40 

87 

Memphis.  Tenn 



2,  SIS 

38 

Scronton,  Pa '       

1 • 

39 

I/>well,  Mass 

1 

429 

40 

Albany,  N.Y 

1 

*1 

*2 

fcl 

d2 

M 

1 

2 

1 

Kl 
H 

24 

41 

''ambndffp,  Mam ,,.,,,,.,,, 

1 

83 

1 

191 

42 

Portland,  Oreg 

29 

43 

Atlanta.  Oa 

2,3116 

44 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich 

93 

45 

Dayton.  Onio 

1 
2 

363 
283 

6 

46 

Riclimond,  Va 

840 

47 

Nashville.  Tenn 

1,530 

48 

Seattle,  Wash 

1 

(') 

49 

1 

238 

50 

Reading.  Pa 



61 

, 

52 

Camden,  N.J 

1 

(>i 

■■44 

53 

Trenton,  N.  J 

1 
1 
1 

52 
187 
103 

8 

54 

2 
.2 

1,773 

65 

Lynn,  mass 

212 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

1 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 

1 
1 

225 

85 

1 

250 

58 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

*1 

37 

59 

60 

1 
1 

163 
37 

»1 

40 

61 

Somervllle,  Mass 

62 

Troy,  N.  Y 

»1 

63 

Hoboken.N.  J 

64 

66 

Manchester,  N.  H 

1 

8 

»1 
»1 

l»l 

66 

UUca,  N.Y 

331 

67 

Peoria,  ni 

1 

CO 

alndudlng  2  Idiot  asylums. 

i  Hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

c  IncludinK  S  almshouses  In  charge  of  overseen 
of  poor  in  old  townships  of  Germautown,  Rox- 
bom,  and  Lower  Dublin. 

d  Including  1  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

<  Including  1,064  insane  persons. 

/Including  2  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases. 

aOwned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 


*  Rented  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
<One  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  and  1 

emergency  hospital  in  connection  with  the  police 
department. 
/  Including  1,278  emergency  cases. 

*  Temporary  contagious  hospitals. 
I  Not  reported. 

m  Data  are  for  8  months. 

"  Hospitals  for  contagious  diseases. 
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Tabu  XV.— CHARITIKS:  ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  AND  BOSPITALS-Oonolnded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 

CltkM. 

Almshouses. 

Orphan  asylmns.  - 

Hospitals. 

Number. 

Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 

Number. 

Avenge 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 

Number. 

Number 
of  pa- 
tients 

treated. 

es 

» 

144 

1            24S 

1 
al 
ol 
*2 
ol 

1,206 
160 

09 

70 

Salt  Lake  bity,  Utah 

191 

71 

...1 

890 

72 

Dulutb,  Minn 

1 

431 

7S 

Erie,  Pa 

::::;:::::i:::::::::: 

74 

Elizabetb,  N.  J 

1 

S8 

ol 

JO 

76 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

7« 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

77 

Harrlsburg",  Pa 

1 

oi 

1 

ol 

ol 

124 

78 

Portland,  "Ue.  (e) 

2 

1S2 

i!!. ;;;:::; 

147 

79 

Yonlters,  N.  Y 

' 

48 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

1 

95 

:  1 

80 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

i 

82 

1 

135 

ol 

X 

83 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind 

1 

Si 

1 

ol 

16 

86 

Houston,  Tex 

86 

1 

ol 

ol 

*2 

1 

198 

87 

Akron^  Ohio.' 

88 

::: 

896 

88 

Saginaw,  Mich 

C) 

90 





91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

ol 

">1 
»3 
ol 

120 

92 

1 

44 

2 

96 

BlnghamtOQ,  N.Y 

296 

M 

1,868 
27 

K 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

1 

26 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 



97 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

:;:::::::: 

ol 
1 

61 

96 

Uobiie,  Ala 



/442 

90 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark  ..'. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

ol 

676 

101 

Sprlngfleld,  Ohio 

849 

102 

Gal VMtoii,  Tex 

'•Z 

IDS 

104 

HaTerhill,  Mass 

1 

87 

106 

ol 

147 

106 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 



1 

108 

Qnincy,  111 

■ 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 



110 

1 

U4 

ol 

Ul 

Jolinstown,  Pa 

lU 

Elmiia,  N.  Y 

»1 

CO 

118 

Allentown,  Pa 

1 

114 

1 

116 

McKewport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  111 

117 

Chelsea,  Mass 

■  ■        1 

ol 

lis 

Chester,  Pa 

1. 

119 

York,  Pa 

1 

120 

Maiden,  Mass 

1 

82 

: -_— 

121 

ol 
ol 

168 

122 

1 

22 

169 

128 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

124 

126 

KnoxTille,  Tenn 

».2 

112 

126 

127 

1 

67 

*2 
ol 
ol 

827 

128 

402 

129 

Rocklord,  111 

180 

1 

46 

181 

Canton  Ohio    ...           .  . 

.1 

g 

132 



183 

Montgomery,  Ala                           ' 

«1 

13 

134 

Auburn,  N.Y j 

186 

Chattanooira.  Tenn.                       ' 

12 
ol 

644 

uw 

fiistSt.  Louis,  111 

742 

137 

Joliet,Ill....; 

o  Hospital  for  contagions  diseases. 
Mneluding  1  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
0  Data  are  lor  9  monttis. 
d  Not  reported. 

'Hospital  for  contagions  diseases  located  at 
almdionse. 
/Not  including  pay  patients. 

9398— No.  42—02 7 


0  Owned  by  city  under  private  management; 
not  including  1  new  hospital  not  yet  occapied. 

*  Including  smallpox  hospital,  but  not  includ- 
ing new  hospital,  completed  and  moved  into 
April,  1902. 

<One  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  and  1 
hospital  owned  Jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Table  XV1.-(;0ST  OF  WATER,  GAS,  AN1>  ELECTRIC-UOHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Har- 

crinal 
num- 
ber. 


OiUen. 


NewYork.N.Y 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bo)rton,Ma« 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuBalcN.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Waahington,  D.  C 

Newark, N.J  

Jersey  Clty.N. J 

LouUville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Hlnn , . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kanaa.s  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester.  X.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,Ma88 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles.  0>1 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Maw 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden.N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn, Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford, Mass... 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somervllle,Ma88 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UtIca.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 


Owned 

and  '  Year 
operated  built, 
by  city.  I 


Waterworks. 


'Yearac-.  «!]„„» 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yea.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Y^es.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No., 


Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Y'cs. 
Y'es. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


1840 
1872 


1824 

1872 

1863 

1890 

1864 

1860 

1868 

1871 

1895 

1874 

1870 

1873 

1889  : 

1873 

1847 

1871 

1845 

1829 


1123,012,020 
35.310,099 
37,971,9M 
21,651,600 
15,782,617 
15, 085,  SIS 
10,785,867 
9,424,401 


\^ 


445.49 
343.60 


1874 


1873 
1799 
18S6 
1857 
1874 
1874 
1870 
1830 
1832 

1854 
1865 
1827 

',%2 


1836 

571.53 

d) 

359.98 

d) 

/  421. 28 

d) 

304.50 

rf) 

212.62 

e) 

244.00 

d) 

273.12 

rf) 

329.09 

1897 

4.40 

1895 

2(M.00 

1882 

252.00 

(« 

348.87 

IM 

42.00 

(<< 

177.06 

(d 

150.00 

(d 

182.00 

(d 

178.18 

1^1 

169.58 

C) 


90.30 


Cart. 


13,500,000, 
7,667,824 


6,313,757 
5,068,443 
IT  10, 464, 827 
9,963,614 
5, 100,000 
6,163,926 
4,602,708 
7,097,130 
27,750 
4,17.5,600' 
4,049.854 
7,463,129 
260,000 
1,912,731 
2,387,896 
2,381,027 
3,729,515' 
4,637,4)2 


1,964,456 


(<* 


1850 
1865 
1886 

d] 
<« 


1870 


1874 
1866 


1831 


129.37 
131.  GO 
124.29 
*  178. 00 
124.17 
145.18 
122.20 
103.41 
79.04 
182.92 
131.15 
101. 21 
106.20 
110.00 
126.37 


C) 


•  13L81 


« 


80.41 
»4.89 


1868 
1833 
1857 
1900 
1873 


31  ! 

Id) 

(d)  I 

(d)  ' 


146.30 
84.60 
79.16 
23.00 
72.00 

100.23 


2,912,£!S 

3,531,678. 

5,702,428  1 

4,063,846  i 

2,181,860 

1,303,501 

1,578,300 

2,323,488 

2,083,912 

2,229,266 

3,178,604 

1,987,762 

1,875,731 

2.519,347 

1,650,848 


2,487,!m 


2,070,723 
3,150,053 


2,141,263 
785,690 

1,856,774 
260.000 

1,000,000 

1,504,999 


a  Four  plants:  1842, 1852, 1874,  1897. 

6  Four  plants:  1  acquired  in  1857:  3  built  by  city. 

<•  Not  reported. 

d  Built  by  city. 

e  Owned  by  city,  but  leased  to  private  company. 

/  Including  18  miles  of  conduit  and  21  miles  of  mains  owned  by  United  States  Oov^nwent. 

V  Including  97,985.730  expended  by  United  States  Government, 

*  Including  31  miles  from  source  of  supply  to  city  limits, 
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tablb  XVI.— cost  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-uqht  plants  owned  and 

OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Oaa  works. 

Electric-llgbt  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned 

and 

operated 

by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Mileaof 
mains. 

Cost. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Year 
buUt. 

Year 
ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Miles  of 
mains. 

Cost. 

No 

No 

1 

No..  . 

Yes.... 
No 

("•) 

C) 

850.00 

*2, 234, 642 

2 

Nil    L..!^. 

C) 

1,230.60 

137,402,821 

8 

No 

1 

4 

No ' 1 

No 

1. 

5 

No.       ' 1 

No 

1 

6 

No 1 ' 

No 

1 

7 

No.         ! 

No 

I 

8 

No ' 

No 

1 

9 

No.         

No 

' 

10 

No ' 

No 

U 

No. 

No 

12 

No ' 

Yes.... 
No 

1896  1     (d) 

481.00 

861,655 

13 

No.       1 

14 

No ' 

No 

1 

16 

No.       ' 

No 

16 

No 

No 

17 

No.. 

No 

18 

No 



No 

19 

No. 

:::::::::::::::::" 

No.... 

20 

No 

No 

21 

No 

No 1 

22 

No 

No 1 

23 

Ho.. 

No...    1    

24 

No 



No ' 

1 

25 

Y«:;:: 

No 

1801 

C) 

93.00 

1,160,000 

No...  . 



26 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 
No 

2} 

269.16  '        406.812 

27 

No 

(<•) 

68,911 

28 

No 

29 

No 

No 

30 

No 

• 

No 

81 

No 

No 

• 

82 

No. 

No 



SS 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

1889 

C) 

109.00 

98,762 

34 

No... 

35 

No 



1 

No 

36 

No.  . 

No 

37 

No 

No 

38 

No 



No 

39 

No 

....'.'.. .. 

No 

40 

No 

No 

41 

No 

.  ....... 

No 

47 

No 

No 

43 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

1899 

C) 

101.70 

198,309 

44 

No 

46 

Yea.... 

No 

18S0 

1861 

79.61  I       994,132 

No 1 

46 

No ' 



47 

No 

No 

48 

No 

No 

49 

No 

No 



SO 

No 

No 



51 

No 

No ' 

i 

62 

No 

No ' 

53 

No 

No ' 

64 

No 

No      .  '       .    . 

65 

No 

No '• 

66 

No 

No ' 

67 

No 

No 1 

68 

No 

No i 

59 

No 

No 1 

1 

60 

No 

No 

61 

No 

No 

62 

No 

No 

63 

No 

' 

No 

64 

No 

' 

No 

66 

So 

No 

66 

No..... 

1 

No 





67 

<Tvop1anta:  1886,1900. 

>Two  plants:  1  acquired  in  1889;  1  built  by  city. 
*Two  plants:  1  in  1899;  1  not  reported. 
I  Two  plants:  1  built  by  city;  1  acquired  in  1870. 
••  Including  19.03  miles  outside  city  limits. 
"Three  plants:  1864,1873,1890. 
oThre«  plants:  1  acquired  in  1872;  2  built  by  city. 
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Table  XVI.-COST  OF  WATER,  OA8,  AND  ELECTRIC-LIQHT   PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 


ClUes. 


Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 


Waterworks. 


Year 
built. 


Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 


un«  of 


Cost 


90 
»1 
92 
98 
M 
96 
98 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
IM 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
186 
186 
187 


Charleston,  6.  C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

Dulath,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elliabeth,  N.  J 

Wtlkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kang . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 

Yonkers.  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn  . . , 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Yoangstown,  Ohio . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  . 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,B.I.... 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark... 
^ringfleld,  Ohio. . . 

Oalveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Moss 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy.lll 

South  Bend, Ind.... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmlra.N.Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

McKeesport,  Pa 

SpringHeld,IIl 

Cnelsea,Mass 

Chester.Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kan8 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . . 

Bayonne,N.J 

Knoxville,Tenn  ... 
Schenectady,  N.Y.. 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rocktord,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.Mont 

Montgomerv,  Ala  .. 

Aubum,N.V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
East  St.  Louis,  1 11... 
Joliet,Ill 


No 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 

No 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 

No 

No 

No 

Yes.... 

No 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.. 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Yes.... 

Yes.. 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes.*... 

No 

No 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 

No 

Yes.... 

No... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

No... 

No... 

Yes.. 

No... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

No... 

No... 

Yes.... 

No.. 

Yes.... 

Yes... 

No 

Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 
Yes... 


1863 
1874 


ffl 


60.44 
160.00 


$1,061,110 
4,408,672 


1896 
1868 


1896 


49.22 

no.  68 


1840 


(•) 


46.14 


1874 
1872 
1866 
1873 
1880 
1872 


84.66 
68.66 
67.84 
82.90 
86.97 
66.11 


1869 


(«) 


44.00 


1878 
1872 
1886 
1886 
1880 
1867 
1869 
1876 
1860 
1884 
1899 


1882 


a 
1872 


1881 
1894 
1883 
1891 
1886 


1898 


1872 


1900 


1878 
1869 


« 


1866 


1809 


1882 
1866 
1867 


1869 


(«) 


1876 
188S 
1884 


% 


\i\ 


1875 
1876 
1869 


1885 
1865 


1898 
1894 


1889 


2I».00 
86.00 
87.80 
63.01 
ffl.7& 
74.75 
66.26 
148.62 
»68.25 
42.00 
97.21 


60.60 
49.05 
68.04 
76.81 
70.60 


62.00 


67.97  I 
65.00  I 


46.98 


45.75 
62  50 
88.45 


81.64 


137.90 
60.04 
84.88 


48.17 
67.56 


62.76 
79.21 
68.00 


54.28 
57.00 


34.60 


oBuilt  by  city. 

6  Including  11  miles  outside  city  limits. 

0  Not  reported. 


1,784,126 
1,821, 099 


713,248 


1,640,561 
1,282,813 
1,470,908 
1,296.108 
790,109 
786,209 


1,212,668 


1,287,269 
909,896 
872.a!2  ' 
411,108  I 
943,5161 
771,644 
834,901 

1,866,445 
697,8(6 
808,0(2 
668,150 


707,677 
1,656,688 
1,243,623 
1,876.519 
1,826,761 


566,963 


457,974 
1,925,869 


426,374 


445,600 
862.000 
488,204 


1,098,881 


2,089.285 
463,6(7 
299,757 


1,286,610 
437,775 


642.468 

1,288,129 

646,472 


696,619 
584,122 


325,000 
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tablb  xvi.-cost  of  water,  gas,  and  ki^xtric-ught  plants  owned  and 

OPERATED  BY  OITIES-Concluded. 


Gaa  works. 

Electric-llgbt  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned 

and- 

'operated 

1  by  city. 

Year 
built 

Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

HUesof 
mains. 

Cost. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year 
ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Miles  of 

Cost. 

No 

No 

68 

No 

No 

69 

No 



No 

70 

No 

No 



71 

Ye«.... 
No 

1896 

189S 

34.20 

(1, 780,971 

No 



72 

No 

1 

73 

No 



No 

74 

No 

No 

75 

No 

No 

76 

No 

No 

77 

No 

No 

78 

No 

1 

No 

79 
80 
81 

No 

[ 

No 



No 

1 

No 

No 

■ 

No 

82 

No 

No 

83 

No 

No 

84 

No 

No 

1 

86 

No 

No 

86 

No 

• 

No 



:::::::::::::::::::: 

87 

No 



No 



88 

No 

No.. 



89 

No 

No 

90 

No 

No..  . 

91 

No 

•No 

92 

No 

No..  .. 

93 

No 

No 

94 

No 

No.  .  . 

95 

No 

No 

96 

Ye«.... 
No 

1880 

1876 

40.00 

409, 71« 

Yes.... 
No 

1892 

(°) 

65.00 

(135,221 

97 
98 

No 

No 

99 

No 

..     . 

Yes.... 
No 

1888 

(«) 

43.00 

35,557 

100 

No 



101 

No 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 
No 

1894 
1887 

(a)      1      fe\ 

65,000 
502,230 

102 

No 



w 

i") 

103 

No 



104 

No 

No 

105 

No 

,. 

No 

106 

No 

No... 

107 

No 



No 

108 

No 



No 

109 

No 

1 



No 

110 

No 

1 

No 

111 

Mo 

No 

112 

No 

1 

No 

113 

No 

:_i  ■:::.'  ■ 

No 

114 

5o."...::::::::i: :::.  : 

No 

116 

No 1 

Yes.... 
No 

1890 

1900 

C) 

(") 

116 

No 

.:::.::::.;:.::::. 

117 

No 

No 

118 

No 

i 

No 

119 

No 

t. 

No 

120 

No 

1 

Yes.... 
No 

1888  1     (<■) 

66.00 

77,800 

121 

No.  .. 

122 

No ' 1 

No 

123 

No...  .1 1..     .  . 

No 

124 

No 1 

No 

125 

No 1 

No 

126 

No 

127 

No::;:?:::::::::i::::::::: 

No 

128 

No 

129 

No 1 ' 

Yes.... 
No 

1897  1     (o) 

65.00 

158,242 

130 

No 

131 

No 

No 

132 

No...... 

No 

133 

No 

No 

134 

No 

.  .  "  '" 

No 

.    <      ...  . 

135 

No 

No 

136 

No 



No 

1 

137 

1 

dCity  owns  distributing  system  only. 

« Two  plants:  1871, 1891 

/Two  plantK  1  acquired  In  1886;  1  boUt  by  city. 
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Tablk  XVII.— building  PERMITS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUea. 


Building  permitH  gnnted. 


For  new  buildings. 


Number. 


Proposed 
expenditure. 


For  repairs,  eztensioiu, 
etc.,  to  old  buildings. 


Number. 


Propond 
expenditure. 


1  NewYork,  N.  Y 

2  '  Chicago,  III 

3  I  Philadelphia,  Pa 

4  St.  Louis,  Mo 

6  I  Boston,  Mass 

6  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  BuBalo,  N.  Y 

9  Sun  Francisco,  Cal  . . 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11  Pittsburg,  Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  La 

13  Detroit,  Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis 

16  Washington,  D.  C... 

16  Newark,N.J 

17  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

18  Louisville,  Ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

20  Providence,  R.  I 

21  Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

22  Kansas  City,  Mo 

23  St.  Paul,  Minn 

24  Rochester,  N.  Y 

25  Denver,  Colo 

26  Toledo.  Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Columbus,  Ohio 

29  Worcester,  Mass 

SO  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

81  New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

82  Patcrson,  N.J 

83  Fall  River,  Ma>w 

34  St.  Joseph,  .Mo 

88  Omaha,  Ncbr 

86  Los  Angeles.  Cal 

37  Memphis,  Tcnn 

38  Scranton,  I'a 

39  Lowell, Mass 

40  Albany,  N.Y 

41  Cambridge,  Mass 

42  Portland,  Oreg 

43  Atlanta,  Ga 

44  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

45  I  Dayton,  Ohio 

46  I  Richmond,  Va 

47  Nashville,  Tenn 

48  Seattle,  Wn-sh 

49  Hartford,  Conn 

50  Reading,  Pa 

61  Wilmington,  Del 

52  :  Camden,  N.J 

58  I  Trenton,  N.  J. 

54 

55 

56 

57 

68 


Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mass 

New  Bedford,  MU.V8. 


7,667 
6,063 
»4,27S 
2,718 
1,382 
1,804 
1,831 
679 

C) 
548 

3,706 
01,706 

2,276 
989 

1,660 
972 
655 

1,451 

1,244 

798 

02,601 

1,806 

01,378 

493 

1,214 

(•>) 

«661 

01,189 

434 

325 

176 

(<■) 
266 
700 
864 
1,932 
1,168 
490 


»249 

292 

0746 

1,030 

484 

01,006 

218 

04,741 

3,666 

728 

627 

237 

250 


233  ' 

246  I 
262 

238  ' 


(136,051,679 

84,962,076 

<:  22, 880, 780 

11,420,657 

(•) 
4,763,768 
'6,282,882 
8,782,097 

(«) 
2,H13,'J16 
19,i:i.'j.t!80 
<2,Ji7,I92 
6, 3.W.  .TOO 
4,2»2.:i08 
6, 1.%,  (158 
8,  SI33,  -W 
2,  m>,  (iS6 
1, 7.Vi,  ri05 

4,028,1)75 
«  3,  "44, 1)69 

5, 19a,  185 
«4,2lil,400 

l,8tiS,.'j71 
3,t)93.a65 

<1,6M,000 

<1, 984, 827 

1,773,492 

1,406,489 

1,429,286 

(») 

898,860 

718,129 

1.119,699 

8,798,866 

2,657,897 

•  1,776,768 


6,005 

6,863 
»2,5»7 

1,108 

2,117 
663 

1,205 
879 

C) 

2,121 
790 

(») 
488 
496 
< 1,840 
213 
426 
484 

2,078 
601 

(*) 

2,407 

(») 
256 


296 

401 

85 

(") 
188 
119 
276 
796 

1,199 
114 


2,8(10,620 

<1, 538, 096 

2,563,720 

1,068,180 

1«>,100 
847,823 
4,218,449 
2,370,900 
905,075 
585,902 

886,760 
1,104,107 


1,062,800 
976,125 


^2,0S9 
275 

(*) 
1,665 

816  ' 
(»)       I 

262 

2,303 
134 
819 
231 
281 
106 
64 
244 


206 


fi4,oa),9eo 

(») 

<'4, 997,365 
1,456,  ato 


606,484 

(«) 
662,000 
481,  ^94 

623,900 
742.387 

J868,230 
191,  W 
203,818 
137,410 
806,239 
860,576 

(/) 
»«9,Ut 

338,773 
318,681 

249,M 
218,001 
244,726 

(<■) 

141,420 
U.OU 

607,606 

300,83! 

307,118 
(/) 


628,160 

^^426 
277,243 

(«) 

15,000 

130,806 

361,279 

120, 6in 

(") 
423,812 

(<■) 
139,612 
86,190 


(") 
(") 


66,000 
76, 4W 


a  Not  reported. 

6Not  Including  permits  for  heating  apparatus,  clcvatore,  fire  escapes,  etc. 
eNot  including  3631,277  proposed  expenditure  for  heating  apparatus,  elevators,  fire  escapes,  etc. 
dNot  Including  31.010,338  proposed  expenditure  for  heating  apparatus,  elevators,  fire  eacapea,  etc. 
•Including  proposed  expenditure  for  repairs  extensions,  etc.,  to  old  bulldlnga. 
/Included  in  proposed  expenditure  for  new  buildings, 
vlncludlng  permits  for  repairs,  extensions,  etc.,  to  old  buildings, 
k  Includea  in  permits  for  new  buildings. 

<  Not  including  2J99  permits  tor  minor  repairs,  awnings,  fire  escapes,  and  elevators. 
iNot  including  »169,l82  proposed  expenditure  for  muior  repairs,  awnings,  fire  escapea,  and  de- 
vaton. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 

Ijer. 


60 
61 
82  1 
6S 

65  ' 
66 

67  ' 

68  I 
69 

70  . 

71  , 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 

85 
86 
87  ' 
88 

89  1 

90  , 

91  . 
92 
9S 
94  ' 
96 

2S' 
97  , 

98 

99 

100 
101 
102 
lOS 
104 
106 
10« 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 

113  , 

114  ' 
115 

116  I 

117  I 

118  , 

119  I 
120 


Citleii. 


Dea  Molnea,  Iowa .... 

SpringUeld,  Ham 

Somervllle,  Mam 

Troy,  N.  y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evaiuvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  K.  H 

UUca,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Cbarleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  Cltv,  Utah . 

Ban  .\ntonio,Tez 

Dulath,MinD 

Erie,I>a 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

UarrlsburK,  Pa 

Portland,  He.  (IT) 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbory ,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston, Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Llncoln,Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.Y.... 

Angtista.Ga 

Pawtacket,It.L(*)... 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Moblle,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qulncv,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Haas 

Johnstown,  Pa 

KImira,  N.  Y 

Allento\vn.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfleld.  Ill 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden.  Mass 


Building  permits  granted. 


For  new  buildings. 


Nnmber.!,/~PSfSfre. 


a  676 

''>277 


21 
107 
160 


(>Sl,66g,987 
(«) 
969,630 


411 
70 
176 
426 
833 
1570 
a  746 
163 
170 
176 
420 
170 
245  I 
308  I 


"wif,m 

111,935 

(/) 


997,983 
177,280 
396,750 
944,800 
869,635 
fr965,864 
607,604 
706,701 
423,064 
297,680 
738,292 


520 


.20,000 


(/) 
291 

a  545 
456 
a44 

<>685 
732 
96 
90 
184 
107 
208 
860 
600 

a  197 


106 

638 

9 


(/) 


68 
1523 


(/) 

469,646 

» 1,428, 925 

688,834 

6153,125 

(/) 

1,200.903 

311,7X7 

(/) 

401,315 
336,060 

630,799 

664,165 

6412,600 


For  repairs,  extensions, 
etc.,  to  old  buildings. 


Number. 


tl 


260 
66 
101 


658 
212 
421 
130 
1,062 

31 
116 
12 
37 
66 
52 
96 


Proposed 
expenditure. 


(^.. 


434 
71 


(/) 


2 
236 
178 


51 
428 
109 


262,167 

1,297.600 

76,200 

(/) 

56,200 

711,843 

208,000 

6624,570 

287,847 


131 

(') 
1,118 

221 
69 
70 


125 
169 
713  I 
68  I 


C) 


106 

251 

26 


(/). 


(<■) 


187 


8 
V) 


rf\ 


141 


a  Including  permits  for  repairs,  extensions,  etc.,  to  old  buildings. 

6Includiiig  proposed  expenditure  (or  repairs,  extensions,  etc.,  to  old  buildings. 

« Incladea  in  permits  for  new  buildings. 

dincluded  in  proposed  expenditure  (or  new  buildings. 

t  No  permits  issued  except-for  plumbing. 

/Not  reported. 

0  Data  are  for  9  months, 

*  Data  are  for  6  mouths. 


7,800 


25,000 
13,832 


(/) 


69,493 
102,000 
219,720 
180,025 
117,165 

174,424 
20,607 
26,860 
2,725 
44,780 

166,000 


96,260 


C). 


86,494 


(/) 


,841 
20,652 


187,600 

(/) 
66,461 
42,606 

C) 


68,660 
111,644 
26,240 

<^4.129 
115,283 

30,000 
C) 

64,008 


</).. 


86,275 
57.930 


I 


(A 


83,126 


28,200 
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ItoT- 

gllUkl 

num- 
ber. 


121 
122 
123 
134 
126 
126 
127 
128 
12« 
]<0 
ISl 
182 
188 
184 
136 
186 
187 


atiw. 


Topeka,  Kan* 

Newton,  Man 

Sioux  Cltjr,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

KnoxvlUe,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . . 
Fltcbburg,  Maaa  .... 

Superior,  Wta°. 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Man 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala . . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 
EaatSt.  LouU,Ill.. 
JoUet,  111 


Building  pennita  granted. 


For  new  buildings. 


NnmheT  '     I'ropowd 
""■""*'•  I  expenditure. 


<>470 
116 

119 


a  410 
a8M 

7» 


2N 
S2S 


(•) 


htui.en 


CI 


19,967 


166,700 

') 


6728,866 
447,180 


882,089 
1,620,000 


For  repain,  cxtemlaaab 
etc.,  to  old  building!. 


Number.  J^SSa^, 


73 
(«) 
54 

(') 


46 


I 


806 


700 


(«) 


42,000 


8»,17S 


177,CM 
■■(') 


a  Including  permits  for  repain,  eztenaious,  etc.,  to  old  buildings. 

b  Including  proponed  expenditure  for  repain,  extensions,  etc.,  to  old  buildings. 

« Includeain  permits  for  new  buildingB. 

'Included  in  bropoeed  expenditure  for  new  buildings. 

(Notreportedf. 
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Table  XVUI.— DEBT  AND  LEGAL  BORROWING  LIMIT. 


Cities. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 


."Jew  York,  N.  Y 

Chk-«go,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

SI.  Louin,  Mo 

Bo»«lon,  Ma.sR 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Biiflalo,  N.  Y 

San  Franclwo,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittaburg.  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mieh 

Milwaulcee,  Wis 

Wa-shinRton,  D.  C  . . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jerecy  City.  N.J 

Louisville  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Providence,  R.I 

IndianupoliH,  Ind  . . . 

Kansa.s  Citv,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbu.<,  Ohio 

WVtrcesier,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn... 

Paterson.  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Ma.-« 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Soranton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

(irand  Rtipids,  Mich. 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn  .. 


Debt. 


Bonded.     Floating, 


1426, 
6  22, 
69, 
18, 
'79, 
40, 
16, 
16, 


16, 
17, 
19, 
10, 

8, 
16, 
PS, 
'/6, 

8, 
8. 
r2, 
7, 
7, 
7, 
9, 
f>. 
3, 
3, 
5, 
1, 
5, 

u  1 

"3, 

1, 
3, 
»4, 
8, 
aab, 
3, 
2, 
S, 
7, 
3, 


174, 828  $6, 

459,692'l4, 

9:12,895    1, 

916, 278  . . 

954, 972  . . 

164,083.. 

511,6.50    1 

874,302    1 

250,000 

494,511  .. 

278,702 

344,510 

931,102 

239,500 

068,350 

585,000 

411,129 

057,000 

561,000 

824,000 

855, 7&5 

477,066 

001,100 

889,000 

017,300 

689,691 

853.733 

601,900 

859,000 

906,000 

429,500 

335,500 

275,000 

770,550 

637,900 

389,175 

370,500 

302,000 

756,990 

660,600 

374,500 

722,618 

370,800 

032,000 

459,000 

227,428 

617,300l 


Total. 


306,472»432, 
478, 182  l>  36, 
441,tK)6  61, 
18, 
'79, 
40, 
17, 
■18, 


»121, 


,391, aw 

,475,192 
488,394 

,'i43,'454 
558,298' 
15,000! 
621, 186' 
220, 182 

1,146.000 
279,060| 
394,000; 


497,461 
196,000 


336.400 
802,849 
25,682 
75,000 


83,000 

174, 93i; 

!,  281, 792 

455,000 

715,000 

»  87, 338 

11,277 

1,000,892 


664 
161,225 
21,939 


13,496 
175, 000 

"52,"i29 


*:32, 

24, 

17, 

6, 

6, 

15, 

19, 

19 

10, 

8, 

17, 

P4, 

9, 

10, 

r2, 

.     7, 

7, 

7, 

10 

9, 

3, 

4, 

'5, 

1. 

6, 

"1, 

I, 

3, 
*4, 
8, 
a"5, 
3, 
2, 
3, 
7, 
3. 


Sinking 
fund. 


481,295 
937,874 
374,501 
916, 278 
954,972 
164,683 
902.903 
349,494 

738, :«« 

494,511 
422, 1561 
902,808i 
940,102 
860,686 
288,532 
731,000 
690, 179 
451,000 
561,000 
321,461 
051,736 
477,066 
337,  ,500 
691, 849 
012,982 
764, 691 
853, 733 
684,900 
033,930 
187,  792 
884,  .500 
0.50,  .500 
362,338 
781,827 
638,792 
389, 175 
371,1,54 
463, 2i5 
777, 929 
660,600 
374,600 
736,114 
545,500 
032,000 
511,129 
227,423 
517,300 


/32, 
9, 


340,920 
634,341 
016. 812 
053.866 
802,887 
31.5,978 
177, 480 
612, 466 
220,  (U8 
413,256 
825,363 


153,880 
928,  .561 
484.653 
118, ItW 
877, 103 
291,616 


401,291 
706,613 
445,831 
15,3,890 
832, 640 
157,612 
274, 265 
4,S0. 043 

.50,  ,S% 

60,906 
127. 827 
643,071 

64, 376 

60,443 
243,852 
181,013 
407,417 
069,303 
492,041 
999,  ,584 

98, 8541  «i  5, 


Net  debt. 


$311, 
bae, 
47, 
18, 
1/47, 
30, 
14, 
17, 

*27. 
18, 
17, 
4, 
6, 
14, 
14, 
16, 
8, 
6, 
!->, 

16, 

8, 
10, 
'•1, 
6, 
6, 
5, 


I^egal  borrow- 
ing limit. 


17.5, 751 
168,903 
519, 718 
616, 841 
9,473 


140,376 
403,533 
758,659 
262,412 
152,085 
848,705 
725, 423 
737,028 
617, 7761 
081,2661 
.596, 793' 
9O2,80si 
885, 024 
860,6861 
134, 6521 
802,439, 
205,  5261 
332,834| 
683,897 
029, 846, 
0,51,735 
075,  775! 
630,887 
246, 018 
889, 092 
932,051 
6%,  121 
410, 636 
553,893 
136,896 
823,  .594 
922. 673 
719, 267 
717,451 
688,349 
145,323 
240,  111 
055,808 
108,  626 
KB,  ,559 
374, 916 
637, 260 
369, 749 
863,097 
991,411 
610, 682 
607,827 


lOper  ct.  (a) 
5  per  cent.  (<•) 
7  per  cent.  Id) 
5  per  cent.  ( <•) 
2i  per  ct.  (*) 
No  limit. 
7  per  cent.  («') 
lOperet.  (() 

No  limit. 
7  per  cent.  (<•) 

2  per  cent,  (o) 
6perct.  (n») 

C) 
No  limit. 
No  limit. 
lOperct.  (c) 
5 percent,  (c) 
30  per  ct.  (o) 
2  per  cent,  (o) 
6percent.  in 
No  limit. 
10  per  ct.  ( I) 
Sperccnt.  («) 
No  limit. 
7  per  cent,  (e) 
No  limit. 
2t  per  ct.  (») 
lOperct.  (() 

(') 
10  per  ct.  (c) 
2t  per  ct.  (») 
5i)ercent.  (<•) 
10  per  ct.  (c) 
16  per  ct.  (t'l 

(') 
2  per  ct.  (I) 
2i  per  ct.  (») 
10  per  ct.  (c) 
2J  per  ct.  (») 

(0 
7percent.  (") 
No  limit. 
No  limit. 
18perct.  (I) 
No  limit. 


a  Of  aanwed  valoaUon,  not  including  water  debt. 
6lnclading  14,168,676 apecial  assessment  bonds,  against  private  properly. 
rnf  imrnnrrt  Tnlnitinn 

d  Of  asaewed  valuation;  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  people. 
•  Inclndlng  t3,4t9,000  county  bonds. 
/Including  county  sinking  tnnd. 
0  Including  net  county  debt. 
kOf  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years. 
<  Of  oaaessed  valuation  of  real  estate. 

J  Controlled  by  vote  of  people,  but  not  to  exceed  16  per  <!ent  of  assessed  valuation, 
klndnding  1961,434  improvement  bonds. 
'Controlled  by  legislation. 
m  Of  average  assessed  valuation  for  6  years. 
■Controlled  by  Cotigrees. 
•Of  aasened  viUnation.  plus  sinking  fund. 
^Including  1866,209 assessment  bonds. 
vlncloding  tl,216,166  park  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
r-Not  including  tl,660,865  bonds  against  private  property. 
•Tnntfnnda. 

( Including  187.338  trust  funds  carried  by  the  city  as  a  floating  debt. 

■Not  Including  bonds  against  private  property  for  street  improvement,  amount  not  reported. 
■Of  asMSsed  valuation,  but  not  to  exceed  12,000,000,  except  for  waterworlcs  or  sewers. 
••Including  MO,oao  market-house  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  on  market  house,  and  t2.50,ooo  park 
bonds,  secnred  by  mortgage  on  park  property. 
sOf  assessed  valuation;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 
>Of  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years,  not  including  water  debt 
s  Including  W74,e00  certificates  of  indebtedness  against  private  property 
«■  Including  tS3I,118  improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 
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Tablk  XVIII.— debt  and  legal  borrowing  LIMIT-rontinaed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


48  Seattle,  Wash 

49  Hartford,  ri>nii 

50  Reading,  Pa 

61  Wilmington,  Del 

62  Camden,  N.  J 

63  Trenton,N.J 

64  Bridgeport.  Conn 

65  Lvnn,MaH.s 

.56     Oalsland,  Cal 

67  Lawrence,  Maj*,s 

68  New  Bedford,  M11S.S.. 

59  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

60  .Springfield ,  Mas^ 

61  Somerville,  .Ma.s.s 

62  Troy.N.Y 

63  Holx)ken,N.J 

64  Evansville,  Ind 

65  Manehe.ster,  N.  H 

66  Utica,N.Y 

67  Peoria.Ill 

68  Charleston,  8.  C 

69  Savannah,  Ga 

70  .Salt  LakeCity,  Utah. 

71  San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 

72  I  Duluth,  Minn 

73  Erie,  Pa 

74  I  Elizabeth,  N.J 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa 
Kansas  City.  Kans  .. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  Cj) 

Yonkers,  N.  V 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn  ... 

Holyoke,  Ma.ss 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  .. 

Houstttti,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

,\kron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

lAUca-ster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 

Augustil,  Ga 

I'awtuekel,  U.  I 

AUoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  \V.  Va.... 


I<<^al  borruv- 
ing  limiL 


15  per  el.  i*i 
Nu  limit. 
7pereeuL  rl 

C) 

w 

No  limit 

C) 
2iperct.  I'j 
15  per  ft.  ('•) 
2i  per  ct.  I '  I 
2iperrt.  I'l 
6perceni.  c) 
2ipercl.  (f) 
itperct.  (<) 
10  i>er  ct  (') 

CI 
2  per  com.  •) 
5  percent.  (4 
10  per  ct.  ( >■) 

5  per  cent  I  "•) 
8  percent.  (t| 
7  percent,  c) 

4  percent  (') 
Spcrct.if) 

6  perct(<-) 
2Jperct.(») 
No  limit 

2  l*r  ct(«) 
No  limit 

7  p«T  ct(p) 
ft  i)er  ct.  (f) 
10f«erct(0 
20  piT  etc) 
Nn  limit 
24  percL{') 

2  per  ct-C) 
No  limit 
24  percti«) 
10  per  etc  <) 
7perct.('i 

(n 

No  limit 
7  perctll"! 
No  limit 
2tp.;rct('l 
No  limit 
7  per  ctt'l 

3  i«?r  rt(») 
7perrt(<-) 

5  i>cr  etc) 


aXncluding  S.531,041  local  improvement  bonds  a^aiiist  private  property. 

tiOt  a8se.ssed  valuation:  6  per  cent  by  three-llfths  vote  of  people:  a  per  cent  udditlonal  for  wmier- 
work.s  and  lighting  plants. 

<^  Of  assessed  valuation. 

<l  Controlled  by  legislation. 

«Of  average  asses.scd  valuation  for  3  yeare. 

/Not  ineluding 825,584  in  litigation. 

»Not  including  debt  of  1  school  district  not  reported. 

A  Of  aases.sed  valuation,  not  Including  water  debt. 

<0f  asseased  valuation  of  real  esttite. 

J  Including  {148.3110  assi'ssment  bonds. 

*0f  Bfiscs.sed  valuation;  may  be  Increased  by  vote  of  people. 

I  Of  aB8Cs.scd  valuation,  and  4  per  cent  additional  for  water,  sewera,  and  light. 

•n  Of  assessed  valuation ;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 

"Of  a.sses.sed  valuation  of  real  e-state;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people  for  general  city  puipos* 
also  an  equal  amount  for  school  purposes. 

o  Not  including  $43,100  street  improvement  bonds. 

j<Of  assessed  valuation  for  general  city  purposes,  also  an  equal  amount  for  whool  purposes 

Q  Data  are  for  9  months. 

r  Not  including  bonds  against  private  property  for  street  improvement,  amount  not  reported. 

•  Not  including  $I18.(X)0  in  litigation. 

'  Fixed  by  charter  at  S2,0tl0,000. 

uOf  assessed  valuation,  plus  sinking  fund. 

« Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  general  city  purposes,  also  an  equal  amount  for  •chool 
purposes. 
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Tablb  XVin.— DKBT  and  LE»AL  borrowing  LIMIT-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


.  98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
10» 
110 
111 
lU 
113 
lU 
115 
116 
117 
IIB 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
183 
134 
135 
186 
1S7 


Cltiea. 


MobUe,  Ala 

Birmlnyfham,  Ala . . . 
UUIe^x;k,  Ark.... 
Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mam 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  lud 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncy.lll 

South  Bend,  Ind  .... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeeaport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelaea,  Man 

Cheater,  Pa 

York,  Pa ' 

Maiden,  lAass i 

Topeka,  Kans ' 

Newton,  Mas-s | 

Sioux  City,  Iowa ] 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 

Fltchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wig 

Rockforf,  111 

Taunton,  Ma«8 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala ... 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenii . . 
East  St.  Louis,  III.... 
Joliet,  III 


Debt. 


Banded.     Floating.       Total. 


0*876,500 

0  2,124,000 

<1 118, 000 

898,846 
3,943,000 
/4,266,4»4 
1,867,200 
12,178,389 
«S46,000 
1,312,615 
1,071.300 
0  769,090 

8f  1,702 

634,500 
1,118,000 

820,800 
<<  441, 920 

745,100 

898,700 
1,639,200 

812,700 

452,600 
1,644.800 
1,11(  90 
6,611,  .76 
•'2,147,362 
1,964,600 
1,391,600 

933,000 
1,677,200 
1,646,623 

291.800 
1,891,675 

969,189 

i<>260,000 

■'1,974,865 

649,772 

831,000 
<K"»77,800 

184,800 


•27,118 

94,407 

45,000 

282,752 

215, 433 

24,363 

i662,.S86 

6,000 

264,303 

24,329 

27,297 

P 101, 884 


19,866 
6,548 

29,788 
164,076 
122,924 


88,600 

8,159 

261,137 


390,637. 

77,760 
1I2,000| 

30,173 

315,9201 

200,000, 

2.400! 

204,1631 

47, 8fi0 

47,HHO 
351,207 

64,638 


101,620 
60,000 
12,000 


0(876,600 

«2, 161, 118 

<«  212, 407 

938,846 
4. 225,  752 
/4, 471, 927 
1,881.563 
*  2, 840, 776 
m  361, 000 
1,566,918 
1,095,629 
"796,887 
i>  973, 086 

584,600 
1,132,865 

826,843 
« 471, 708 

899,176 
1,021,624 
1,639,200 

901,200 

460,659 
l,!i05,987 
1,110,390 
r,.  1108,413 
'■2,J25,122 
2,  "76, 600 
1,  121,673 
1,. 48, 926 
1.^77,200 
1.    19,023 

195,963 

l..i39,425 

i,  017,069 

wen,  267 

V2, 039, 503 

649,772 

932,520 
101,027,800 

196,800 


Sinking 
fund. 


«25,294 


1,111,703 
44,289 
474,563 

'""'S2,"76i 
82,636 

121,799 
44,829 

296,172 
95,326 


98,513 


280,022 

353 

433,476 

69,122 

6,644 

295,143 

9,270 

1,809,186 

4,692 

223,000 

12,319 

136,834 

422,415 

248,014 


612,487 

13,780 

117,419 


967 
7,200 


Net  debt. 


Loj^l  borrow- 
ing limit. 


0(876,600 

0  2,161,113 

<*  187, 113 

938,846 
3,114,049 
/  4, 427. 688 
1,407,010 
*2, 840, 775 
m  818, 2991 
1,634,!I82 

973,830 
o751,558 
1>  676, 914 

489, 174 
1,132,856 

728,330 
u 471, 708 

619,154 
1,021,271 
1,205,725 

832,078 

456,115 
1,610.794 
1,101,120 
4,199,227 
0  2,220,430 
1,853,600 
1,409,354 
1,112,092 
1,454,785 
1,301,009 

495,963 

1,426,938 

1,003,289 

«>  893, 848 

1(2,039,603 

649,772 

961,658 
001,020,600 

196,800 


7perct.(l>) 
7  per  ct.(6) 

(«) 
No  limit. 


.')  perct,(B) 
ret.  (A) 
Tiperct.  (1) 


'H  perc 


2  ()er  ct.  («) 
5  per  ct.  ("1 
5  per  ct.  (n) 
2  per  ct.  (n) 
21  per  ct.  (a) 
2  per  ct.  (r) 
10  per  ct.  (») 
7  per  ct.  '  ' 
5  per  ct. 
2  per  ct. 
5  per  ct. 
2i  per  ct.  (4) 
2  per  ct.  <r\ 

2  per  ct.  (r) 
2J  per  ct.  («) 
No  limit. 

2)  per  ct.  («) 
5  per  ct.  (") 

3  per  ct.  (n) 
No  limit. 

10  per  ct.  in) 
2i  per  ct.  («) 

5  per  ct.  (") 

6  per  ct.  {") 
•2i  per  ct.  («) 
No  limit. 

3  per  ct.  (1) 

7  per  ct.  (6) 
10  per  ct.  (I) 

(«) 
6  per  ct.  {«) 
5  per  ct.  (n) 


olDClading  S65,000  street  improvement  bonds,  but  not  Including  12,241,379  debt  of  old  city  placed 
in  hands  of  trustee  on  reorganization  of  city. 

l>Ot  asessed  valuation,  provided  that  there  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  limitation  temporary  loans 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  general  revenues,  payable  within  1  year;  bonds  to  be  Issued  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring,  providing,  or  constructing  schoolhouses,  waterworks,  and  sewers;  also  bonds 
UBued  for  street  improvement  where  cost  in  whole  or  in  part  is  assessed  against  the  abutting  property. 

c  Not  including  (72,600  improvement  bonds  to  be  paid  from  improvement  assessments. 

dNot  including  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  22  special  improvement  districts  for  which  no  report  is 
made  to  city. 

eControlIed  by  legislation. 

/  Including  (123.4)H  local  improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

0  Of  aaaessed  valuation;  6  per  cent  additional  for  waterworks  and  2  per  cent  additional  for  schools. 
h  Of  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years,  not  including  water  debt. 

<  Including  (248,889  special  assessment  bonds  against  private  property. 

Jlnclndlng  (1,287  special  assessment  warrants  against  private  property. 

k  Including  (249,676  special  assessment  bonds  and  warrants  against  private  property. 

1  Of  asBeased  valuation:  6  per  cent  additional  for  waterworks  and  lighting  plants,  by  vote  of  people. 
oNot  including  (87,818  local  improvement  bonds. 

■  Of  assessed  valoation. 

o  Including  (479,601  street  and  sewer  improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

j>Not  including  (164,632  trust  and  endowment  funds  regarded  as  a  liability  by  the  city. 

4  Of  average  assumed  valuation  for  3  years. 

rOf  assessed  valuation:  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people  for  general  city  purposes,  also  an  equal 
amount  for  school  purposes. 

<Of  average  assessed  valiutlon  of  real  estate  for  3  years. 

(Of  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  general  city  purposes,  also  an  equal  amount  for  school 
purposes. 

■  Including  (83,920  improvement  bonds  against  private  property, 
vlncluding  (291,724  improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

w  Including  debt  of  school  district  extendmg  beyond  city  limits, 
zlnclading  sinking  fund  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits, 
vlncluding  (96,815  street  paving  bonds  payable  by  property  owners. 
zOf  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate, 
oo  Including  (170,800  special  aaseaiment  bonds. 
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Tablk  XIX.— basis  of  ASSESSMSNT,  assessed  valuation  or  PROPERTY,  AND  TAXA- 
TION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cltlea. 


I 


New  York. N.Y  .... 

Chlca«o.IU 

Pblladelpbia,Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Oh.u 

Buffftlo,N.Y 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal  . 
Cincinnati. Ohio  ... 

Plttsburg.Pa 

New  Orleans,  U< 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hnwaakee,WU.... 
Washington,  D.C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J  .... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis^lun . 
Providence,  R.  I . 


Indlaoapolls,  Ind  . 
Kansas  City, Mo.. 
8t.Paul,Mfnn. 


Rochester,  N.Y.... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 
Worcester,  Mass . . . 

Syiacuse.N.Y 

New  Haven, Conn. 

Pater8on,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass.  . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Maw. . 

Portland,Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 


Assessment  of  property. 


Legal  basis,  per 
cent  of  full  value. 


Basis  InpracUoe.pei 
cent  of  full  value. 


Real.     Fenonal. 


100 
20 
80 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

C) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(») 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


("L 


100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

so 

100 
100 
100 
100 
60 
100 
100 
100 
100 


<') 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Real.     Personal. 


70 
-20 
80 
66t 
100 
80 

ao 

100 
60 


CL 


100 
10 
60 
75 

100 
70 
80 
60 

100 
661 
40 
60 
80 

100 
60 


C). 


50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

CO 

40 

60 

60 

331 
100 

too 

100 
30 
661 


lOO 

» 
100 

«6| 
100 

60 

SO 
100 

60 

60 
100 
100 

70 

to 

100 

100 

70 

60 

60 
100 

tki 

40 

to 

8t 
U» 

60 

W 

W 
ItO 
U» 
100 

30 
100 

60 

40 

60 

66 

St 
160 
106 

m 

» 
100 


alneludlng  31.157,400  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only,  and  tZll,SS4,194  franchises. 

Mnduding  3112,410,244  exempt  from  taxes  for  State  purposes. 

«Incladiiig  31,157,400  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only,  3112,410,244  exempt  from  taxes  for 
State  purposes,  and  3211,334,194  franchises. 

d  Included  In  county. 

•  Including  State.    Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  32.79  to  3S.S7. 

/Varies  In  different  boroughs  from  320.38  to  322.01. 

«t  Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  323.17  to  325.38. 

kScbool,  «21.38;  sanitoiy  district,  33.68;  library,  10.65. 

i  Not  Including  parklMora  tax  of  32.82  to  35.20,  except  In  Jefferson  Township,  lak&«bore  protective 
tax  of  31.37  in  North  Chicago,  and  a  boulevard  and  town-bond  tax  of  tl.18  In  west  Chicaga 

JClty  rate:  suburban  rate,  312.33;  agricnitural  rate,  39.25.    Not  including  State  tax  of  34  on  mort- 
gages, securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

kSchool,  $4;  library,  30.40. 

!  School, 
o  School,  33.07;  court,  30.63;  street  opening,  30.06;  sinking  fund,  31.63;  interest  on  debt,  33.10;  police 
department,  SS.S3;  city  poor,  31.36. 

nCity  proper;  subarban  districts,  36;  securities,  33. 

oSchool,  |b.10;  library,  30.80. 

pincluding  313,396,848  special  franchise.-*. 

« Including  State. 

rLamp. 

'Included  in  city. 

'Including  county. 

•■School,  W.98;  library,  30.40. 

vCity  proper,  100;  suburban  districts,  66|;  agricultural  districts,  60. 

wNot  Including  ward  school  tax  of  from  10.14  to  37,  and  State  tax  of  |4  on  mortgages,  securities 
stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

2No  legal  basis. 

<Scbool\  $3.60^  poUoe,  tl.77;  highway,  10.67. 
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tablb  XIX.— basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valdation  op  property,  and  taxa- 
tion. 


Aaseased  TalasUon  of  property. 


Resl. 


o|S,2i7, 
2.i9, 
919, 
342, 
92.1, 
2;itl, 
143, 
221. 
289, 
170, 
347, 
lOfc, 
176, 
1,<)4, 
180, 
129, 
86, 
90, 
80, 
151, 
94, 
.59, 
VI, 
«M07, 

0 

49, 
95, 
51, 
88, 
WSI, 
88, 
40, 
46, 
16, 
29, 
82, 
32, 
21, 
66, 
W61, 
78, 
II 


778,261 

264,688 

706,89? 

325,544 

087,600 

304,426 

328,490 

406,290 

682,092 

173,990 

.560,680 

079,794 

766,620 

185,624 

:S4,641 

832,106 

241,746 

200,000 

129,846 

688,940 

986,180 

0(n,060 

067,169 

308,811 

') 

401,660 

829,426 

180,880 

064,200 

045,860 

176,188 

960,683 

198,000 

696,460 

'244,215 

300,866 

714,888 

818,886 

248,745 

360,400 

588,800 

M5,S85 


Penonal. 

bVm,  192, 612 

115..S2.5,S42 

1,649,799 

.52, 470, 160 

227,468,334 

175.059,397 

53. 130, 155 

20,943,848 

123,417,901 

44,476.680 

4,1596,765 

37,594,075 

71,481,880 

31,089,268 

t»il2.  .567, 084 

28,75.3,580 

9.360,817 

33,900,000 

22,082,661 

41,267,920 

^1, -149, 770 

20,775,781 

15,890.170 

9, 145, 682 

("'  ^ 
14, 6.58, 880 

1,374,460 
14, 33.3,  ,540 
26,223,986 

6,058,348 
11,327,480 

8,141,402 
28, 356. 380 

8, 650, 280 

7, 129, 971 
11, 077,  ."i66 

5, 1.58, 368 

1,535,161 
16,426.848 

8,108,888 
17, 648,  .575 

I") 
13,637.189 


Total. 


0*3, 787, 
374, 
921 
894, 
1,1.52, 
433, 
196, 
J>242, 
413, 
214, 
362, 
145 
247, 
166, 
"1192, 
1.58, 

95, 
124, 
102, 
192, 
129, 

79, 


116, 
134, 
64, 
97, 
66, 
114, 
87 
99, 
49, 
74, 
25, 
36, 
73, 
87. 
23, 
71, 
68, 
96, 
43, 
57, 


970,  «78 
580,440 

366,496 
795,704 
505,884 
,343.822 
453,646 
349, 138 
099,993 
650,620 
1.57. 335 
673,869 
248.500 
224,887 
901,725 
685,685 
602,  ,562 

100,000 

212,  ,506 

801,860 
184,960 
776,841 
957,329 
448,978 
36-4, 115 
060,410 

2o;s,  875 

.514,400 
278, 185 
104,108 
602, 618 
101,^85 
664,880 
846,740 
374,186 
877,930 
872,757 
854,046 
674,688 
409,288 
216,876 
860,637 
202,574 


Tax  rate,  per  81 ,000. 


State.     County.     City.       Other.      Total 


g!oo 


2.60 

.70 

1.70 

2.89 

4,80 
2.80 


6.00 
2.43 
8.68 


(•) 

"4.25 
1.60 
1.66 
2.97 
2.60 
2.88 
1.08 
4.10 
2.89 


a'90 


.90 


8.51 
«4.86 
(•) 
3.82 
2.00 


1.61 
2.87 


.86 
1.03 


<".'26 
2.50 
7.88 
6.01 
8.60 


1.20 

.61 

10.96 

3.84 


5.46 
5.32 
2.70 
2.92 


8.78 
8.60 
4.76 
2.85 
13.00 
4.16 
1.60 
6.86 
.78 
2.42 


(") 
1.17 
4.00 

17.20 
7.99 
4.80 
7.60 

(•) 
4.90 
.98 
3.64 
6.06 


»16.10 

>18.60 

12.60 

10.63 

4.97 

11.40 

18.14 

U0.76 

18.78 

15.00 

22.00 

9.66 

13.33 

W16.00 

V15.94 

ee21.07 

11.70 

16.52 

9.75 

7.60 

U.OO 

15.48 

yil5.66 

15.80 

15.70 

13.60 

13.16 

15.27 

21.80 

9.76 

(«') 
16.78 
16.00 
27.60 

«12.60 
(..) 
13.40 

nI8.60 
14.90 
14.70 
7.00 
12.60 


»«26.61 


•:4.40 

12.77 

"•IS.ia 

08.90 

r.73 


•<4.3 


VI.  CO 
>6.04 
12.67 


*'1.61 

18.80 

"8.82 

//4.60 

076.80 

**18.30 

13.89 


17.66 

""3.80 

16.60 


13.00 
(") 


18.00 
16.60 


"6.70 
CT>16.60 


«.76 

<XK>6.60 

12.10 


<t62.61 
il8.60 
19.60 
14.90 
■•19.86 
26.70 
28.72 
15.66 
24.82 

••17.00 
29.00 
19.64 
22.46 

M>16.00 
21.40 
28.00 
21.96 
29.86 
16.00 
19.60 
80.40 
26.90 

ttl9.04 

mn»32. 40 

80.40 

00 18. 80 
28.60 
16.40 
24.75 
12.75 
26.00 
18.20 
29.60 
68.68 

rr26.60 

(«•) 
i««'37.40 
18.60 
21.00 
16.90 
28.00 
24.00 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 


oaNotincladingtl  396,061  gron  receipts  of  street  railways  taxed  at  the  rate  of  4  percent. 

»Clty  rate;  agricoltural  rate,  810;  gross  receipts  street  railways,  HO. 

CO  Including  dty  scboola. 

<M  State  schools. 

M  School,  16.69;  State  university,  82.23. 

//Intercut  and  sinking  fund. 

avScliool,  16.10;  township,  10.20. 

M  School,  $10:  park  district,  83:  township,  t0.80. 

« Including  $4,338,436  franchises. 

iiEzcept  wards  16  and  16,  where  rate  varies  from  $12.98  to  $15.34. 

I*  Except  wards  15  and  16,  where  rate  varies  from  $16.81  to  $18.72. 

I  (Not  reported. 
•UK  Not  Including  district  school  tax  rate  of  from  $6  to  $25. 

••School,  $3;  county  rood,  $0.60;  sewer,  $0.80. 

ooNot  including  ward  school  tax  of  from  $0.60  to  $6.60,  and  State  tax  of  $4  on  mortgages, 
securities,  stocks,  Doncis,  etc. 

tp  Including  $3,146,100  franchises. 

«  Oty  proper;  annexed  districts,  $10  and  $10.80. 


rr  city  proper;  annexed  districts,  $24  and  $24.30. 
••$18.e0inr         -     —    -•    -         -     - 


>  8  wards;  $18.40  in  3  wards;  $12.10  in  11  wards. 
((School,  $2.20;  special  sewer,  $2.60;  special  street  improvement,  $2. 
•«  $83.60  in  8  wards;  $28.40  in  3  war<ls;  $27.10  in  II  waras. 
tv  School,  $13:  poor,  $8.60. 

•ncNot  including  State  tax  of  H  on  mortgage!!,  securities,  stocks,  Imnds,  etc. 
B  Including  State  and  county. 
n  Including  $1,780,030  franchises. 
"  HetTopolltan  sewer. 
<»<■  School.  12.90;  park,  $0.20;  library,  $0.40;  road,  $1.60;  port  of  Portland,  $1.60. 
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TABLE  XIX.— BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  TAXA- 
TION—Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 

ber. 


Cities. 


Grand  Rapidii,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton.  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Masa 

Somervllle,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Eransvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  M 

Utlca,N.Y  


Asscaranent  of  property. 


Legal  basis,  per 
cent  of  full  value. 


Real.    :  Personal. 


67  I  Peoria,  III . 


68  Charleston,  S.  C 

69  Savannah,  Ga 

70  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

71  San  Antonio,  Tex... 

72  I  Duloth,  Minn 

78     Erie.Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Wa.ss 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . . 

Hovislon.Tcx 

Covington  Ky 

Akron,  Ohi,) 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

LAni'n.*itcr,  Pa) 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

BInghamton,  N.Y... 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

70 
100 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

80 

SSI 
100 
100 
100 
100 

33t 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

75 
100 
100 
100 


Basis  In  practloe,per 
cent  ol  full  value. 


Real.      Penonal. 


100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

<% 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100  . 
100  ' 

70  . 
100  1 

20  , 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

80 

SSi 
100 
100 
100 
100 

33t 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
lOO 

76 
100 
100 
100 


100 
«5 

75 
80 
60 
75 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
GO 
80 
100 
25 
90 
100 
100 
70 
100 
70 
80 
10 
SO 
75 
70 

60 
75 

100 
SO 
8Si 
66f 

100 
70 
661 

m 

100 
70 
40 
66« 
661 
GO 
50 

100 
75 
76 

100 

100 


100 
65 

100 
80 
60 
75 

100 

'% 
60 
100 
100 
60 
80 
100 
25 
100 
100 
100 

n 

100 
70 
80 
10 
60 
76 
70 
661 
60 
7S 

100 
SO 
SH 
66] 

100 
70 
«S| 

sst 

lOO 
70 

lOo 

66t 
66} 

60 
60 
100 
75 
SO 
100 
100 


a  School. 

5  Not  Including  $14.73  tax  on  hunk  stock. 

oSchool.  i'i.hO:  turnpike,  61;  interest  and  Hinklngfund,  tl. 

dOld  limits,  811;  new  limits,  JIO. 

cold  llmitx,  $S1;  new  limits,  S30. 

/  City  rate;  agricultural  rate,  16;  not  including  school  district  tax  rate  of  from  tl.76  to  t6> 

a  Sinking  fund. 

*Not  reported. 

<Not  including  State  tax  of  14  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

J  Not  owessod. 

*  Included  in  city. 

I  Including  State  and  county, 
m  City  proper;  annexed  districts,  (10  and  tlO.83. 
"City  proper;  annexed  districts,  122.60  and  t23.83. 
"Park. 

pNot  including  school  tax,  which  varies  In  different  districts  from  tl8.60  to  $33.60,  not  Incladlng 
rural  districts. 
7  Metropolitan  sewer, 
r  Including  81,179,100  franchises; 

•  Varies  in  different  districts  from  812.30  to  J18.B8,  including  schooK 
'  Varies  in  difTercnt  districts  from  817.,%  to  t23.84.  Including  schools. 
uNcw  citv.  814.20:  old  city.  $1.M». 

«New  cItv,  Kl.aO;  old  city,  822.90. 
"School,  '84.60;  poor,  80.30  to  81.20. 
at  From  $27.60  to  $28.40. 
Vincluding  $964,350  franchises. 
'  Including  county , 
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Table  XIX.— BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  TAXA- 
TION—Continued. 


Ameased  valuation  of  property. 


Real.         ;     Personal.     |         Total. 


t41, 494,010 
33,911,100 
42,608,809 
29,962,740 
86,236,279 
62.831,862 

43,784,990 
26,552,660 
27,448,587 
6ti.  188,624 
12,638,605 
37,979,854 
31,469,325 
36.170,900 
11,218,950 
57,394,710 
48.721,800 

r  49, 958, 227 
26.089,800 
18,959,110 
26,847,180 

V  28, 019, 268 
9,247,975 
12.:»7,928 
2.S,  162,084 
24,909,749 
24,361,460 
20,026,466 

16  160,655 

0V  8, 614, 390 
27,000,000 
31,981,860 
36,124,400 
24.861,200 

{") 
29,658,610 
18,482,865 
13,918,220 
21,696,215 
17,512,825 
14,493,770 
17.448,625 
12,911,800 

16,020,360 
24,866,106 
17,827,603 


*18,462,719 

969,956,729 

11,458,200 

l,5,.'!«4,30i> 

28,608,738 

71,117,607 

8,808,100 

;»,786,840 

7,744,645 

42.930,924 

7,021,954 

.59,.'<53,816 

(») 

■13,iH2,981 

43,784,990 
28,654,210 

2,101.  riso 

C.2.'->3.729 

33,702,266 

7,063,447 

63,236,971 

9,,'>29,r)10 

52,168,015 

0,244,314 

44,224,168 

9, 18.5, 133 

40,fi.M,768 

2S.:!41.091 

64,511,991 

2,966,900 

14,180,860 

16,944,217 

74,338,927 

.'1,202,400 

53,924,200 

6,966.372 

56,924,699 

2. 132. GOO 

28,222,400 

7.387,080 

26,346,190 

4,796,332 

31,643,612 

4,735,324 

32,7.>4,692 

3,142,742 

12,390,717 

5,111,978 

17,  ,509, 901 

11.429.128 

39,591,212 

8, 782, 569 

33,692,818 

6,401,545 

30,763,005 

4,313,844 

24,970,309 

(*) 

19,037,488 

2,038,342 

18,188,897 

»3,0i9,110 

18,137,409 

Mil,. 543, 600 

1,309,156 

■28,309,166 

11,23:1,210 

46,214,660 

3,086,830 

.38,211,280 

3,130,K80 

27,992,080 

10.293.320 

12,800,287 

39,951,980 

5,6.32,625 

24,116,490 

5,26.5,170 

19,218,390 

6,836,066 

27,534,271 

6,192,725 

23,706,560 

5,930,910 

20,424,680 

6,6.36,275 

23.984,900 

K.7»;-<,<'>s 

21,680,728 

(A) 

4,119,504 

17,018,469 
20,136,864 

8,824,748 

28,680,863 

1,380,600 

19,208,203 

Tax  rate,  per  tl,0OO. 


State.     County.     City.       Other.      Total. 


«2.66 
2.89 
4.00 
3.60 
7.87 


1.60 
1.61 

(*) 

.30 
4.98 
(*) 

.66 
2.90 

.41 

.25 
1.21 
1.60 
2.97 

.09 
17.60 
5.00 
5.00 
5.44 
8.00 
3.47 
2.83 


2.71 


5.88 


(*) 
2.10 
4.00 


.31 

2.97 
2.89 
3.43 
4.75 
2.89 
3.47 
2.76 


tl.l7 
4.56 


3.00 
6.68 


2.50 
8.00 
5.00 
6.88 
(*) 

.43 
7.52 
(*) 
1.42 
9.20 

.73 

.70 
4.05 
6.40 
6.83 

.13 
(«■) 
10.00 
1.50 
8.26 
7.20 
6.08 
8.07 
2.50 
6.53 
4.76 
8.92 
4.00 


7.60  I 
.54  I 


.70 
4.73 
6.91 
6.00 
6.00 
8.91 
4.60 
2.43 
3.60 
17.60 
1.05 
•f7.80 


r.64 

U.OO 

14.00 

15.00 

(") 

/i6.60 

8.00 

U.OO 

7.20 

18.51 

113.90 

17.07 

mil.  70 

116.60 

15.42 

37.30 

12.86 

14.18 

« 

12.80 

19.68 

17.45 

24.00 

80.00 

14.60 

8.60 
14.70 
18.00 
13.60 
21.86 
U.OO 
18.00 

7.00 
U8.00 
12.69 
"16.00 
26.00 
16.19 
10.00 
10.40 
20.00 
16.75 
10.40 

(CO) 

(«) 
9.00 
10.00 
18.26 
16.20 


ate.  06 
as.  35 


e4.60 
05.50 
VI.  00 
a4.00 
n4.00 
a5.80 


04.00 


«.77 


C) 


6641.20 
04.00 
"4.31 
<!<'8.60 
'W2.60 
06.00 
»8.00 


/r9.oo 

O15.50 
06.00 


05.69 
J  J  1.00 
015.00 


"4.10 
iMlO.20 


08.25 
O7.60 
0  1.60 

("•) 

05.00 

020.00 

".86 


26.80 
18.00 
26.00 

A7.5O 

<14.60 
23.00 
19.60 
21.50 
13.90 
17.80 

124.20 
15.60 
17.40 

J>53.40 
14.00 
16.90 

19.80 
26.05 
80.20 
40.60 
27.50 
32.20 
26.70 
29.90 
<24.00 
29.60 
'24.76 
43.80 
<17.00 
18.00 
23.71 

kkii.OO 
40.00 
16.20 
21.80 
30.40 
29.43 
30.76 

"■24.80 

(") 

U7.60 
.56.10 
20.70 
23.00 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
63 
64 
66 
6S 
67 
68 


61 
62 
68 
64 


67 


70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
96 


«a  Included  in  SUite. 

N>  School.  S27..50:  townsliip,  81.70;  lnwii  railroad,  t0.30;  bridge,  »6;  park,  16.70. 
rcSchtiol.  87.40:  township,  $1.10. 
<« School.  82;  railroad  subsidy,  $0.5(). 
ceSchooI,  87.48;  librarv,  8()..52. 
//pchofjl.  S6..50;  t>oor.  J2.50. 

(w Not  including  5766, 500  milroad  property,  real  and  penional. 
MNot  including  87C,(i..''>00  railroad  iiroperty. 
"Except  Allantic  City  Ward,  812. 

JJHchixA,  80.50;  sidewalk, 80.50;  except  Brambleton  ward. 
«*City  proper;  Allaiilic  City  Ward,  817;  Brambleton  Ward,  »20. 
"School.  83.70;  towu.sliip.  80.40. 
tnm  School.  89;  township,  81.20. 
'<>•  Not  including  siwer  tax.  which  varies  in  different  dlstricto  from  t0.50  to  83  on  aHsexsed  value  of 
property  fronting  the  sewer  laid. 
»oEast  Dallas,  811.50;  old  city,  81-5. 
wEa-st  Dallas.  824.07;  old  cilv.  r24..57. 
•«Ea.st  district,  $8.86;  west  di'strii't,  811.01. 
'■'■Road.  80.91;  s<liool.  cast  district  ?.5.7;(,  west  diatrlct  •6.21. 
"East  diiiirict,  92U.C9;  uuit  duiriol,  iiri.32. 
"Overlay  tax,  tO.25;  grade  crossing,  etc., 80.60. 
■«  Included  In  conn  ty. 
rrincluding  State. 
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Table  XIX.— BASIS  OF  ASSESSUENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROFEETY,  AND  TAIA- 

TION-Ooncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


94 
96 
96 
97 
9H 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
128 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
184 
185 
136 
137 


Cities. 


Anirusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I... 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va.. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . 
Little  Rock.  Ark  .. 
Sprlngfleld,  Ohio.. 

Oal veston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass  . . . 
Spokane,  Waah  . . . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind  . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncy.lll 

South  Bend, Ind... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmlra.N.if 

AIlentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  .. 
McKeesport,  Pa. . . . 

Springfield,  II I 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester.Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City, Iowa... 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectady  N.  Y . 
Fttchburg,  Mass  . . . 

Superior,  wis 

Rockford,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 
East  St.  Louis,  III .. 
Joliet,Ill 


AaKannent  of  property. 


Legal  baaia,  per 
cent  of  tall  value. 


Real.     Personal 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


l^. 


SO 


(•).. 


100 
100 
100 
100 


(") 

II 


<•■).. 


100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
26 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
20 
100 


100 
IOC 
100 
100 
100 


}'l 


100 


(').. 


100 
lOO 
lOO 
lOO 


(~) 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


(■■).. 


100 
20 
100 


Basis  in  practie^pol 
cent  oifnll  valae. ' 


Real.     Peisoml' 


75 
100 


(»). 


w 


75 

76 

661 

100 

N> 

90 

60 

60 

60 

50 

flO 

100 

664 

6H 

m 

to 

100 

vn 

60 

to 

66( 

K! 

) 

(■) 

20 

» 

661 

6*1 

100 

100 

66t 

6«l 

100 

in 

80 

w 

1 

(') 

66| 

<C| 

20 

a 

100 

m 

C). 


100 

100 

100 
100 

26 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
100 


75 
IW 

SSf 
100 

25 

<6 


M 


80 

100 
60 
20 

100 
60 
60 
661 

100 
66 
20 

20 


o  School, 
ft  Not  reported. 

cNot  including  State  tax  of  t4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
dScbool,  $2;  special,  S7.60;  Confederate  relief,  n. 
'  No  legal  basis. 

/School,  $1.50;  Confederate  relief,  $1. 
ffSchool,  16.26:  township,  t0.4«. 
»iFlrstm=tr1f-t.$i1-  ^fconil  il1=tTlct,  »12.20. 
i First  ili.^iriii,  5;;i. 57;  srcuiul  district,  183.07. 
ilncluri(i(i  ill  city. 
*  Including  Stnle  and  county. 
I8chix)l,  80.70;  toivnahip,  $0.20. 
TOFor  citv  tax,  100;  county,  25. 
«  Cltv,  «)!  to  75. 

oschool,  $16.40;  interest.  $8,40;  sinking  fund,  110. 
pScliool,  $«.40;  poor,  $0.20;  library,  $0.20. 
a  Including  8692,570  franchises. 
rFor  city  tax,  50;  county,  25. 


(•) 


»| 
100' 

Bi; 

MO 
» 
10 
«9 
1« 

m 

K 

uo 
« 
n 
t» 
i» 
e 
» 
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tablb  XIX.— basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  taxa- 

TION-Concluded. 


AneaKd  Talaatioii  of  itropeity. 


Real. 


Penonal. 


Total. 


Tax  rate,  per  <1,000. 


State. 


County, 


aty. 


Other. 


Total. 


Har- 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 


tl8,7(»,S83 
29,732,240 

18,210,498 
ll,4fi6,339 


,171 
11,940,020 
17,868,446 
16,965,840 
20,726,799 
17,766.606 
16,860,730 
16,681,693 

8,673,691 
10,510,660 
19,042,100 
18,818,000 
916,638,063 
21,876,940 

9,662,696 
16,953,346 

4,713,392 
21,312,060 
14,989,104 
17,153,766 
24,108,000 
••7,917,580 
46,213,300 

4,517,666 
13,817,102 

'12,061,909 
19,066,250 
18,666,689 

4,411,097 
16,888,006 

8,922,260 

9,288,070 
// 18, 060, 466 

4,644,814 
2,868,523 


$6,21'J,084 
5, 710, 660 
C) 

6, 148, 484 
•S,  00.5, 584 

('■'      ^ 
7, 260, 186 

6,lft5,266 

3,.'i6S,974 

t.i-.l-',482 

:.,  -1-^,  (OS 

■j.M'.i..'a8 

fi,  .T.W,  166 

7, 192, 540 

l,9o.'i.8«7 

f).  97,i,  680 

9, 106, 648 

2.tO,000 

604.900 

64,286 

7,731,910 

1, ass, 919 

1,961,979 

2,198,720 


816,686 

3,338,600 

••1,882,406 

13,142,780 

1,330,639 

886,019 

1,826,476 
4,977,289 
1,919,794 
1,764,887 
6,917,176 
8,772,120 

(Jit 
8,891,980 

1,041,249 

769,106 
967,600 


$19,928,467 
.%%  142,900 
17,360,000 
24, 358, 982 
16,461,928 
IT,  695, 690 
19,643,866 
18,046,286 
21,427,420 
21,, 578, 272 
26,314,802 
20.616,129 
20, 920, 686 
23,774,288 

5,629,528 
16,486,280 
28,148,748 
14,063,000 
17,242,968 
21.941,176 
17,  .394,606 
17,939,266 

6,665,371 
23,610,770 
14,939,104 
17, 970, 461 
27,446,600 
ar  9, 799, 985 
59,356,080 

5,848,104 
14, 702, 121 
12,089,278 
13, 908, 386 
24, 033, 489 
15, 48.5, 383 

6,165,984 
21,3a5,180 
12,694,380 
19,601,860 
12,680,000 
14,101,716 
13,679,.">70 

6,408,919 

3,821,028 


16.44 
1.80 


$4.60 


8.60 
5.60 
6.60 
6.75 
2.89 
8.47 
8.07 

<1>26 
1.87 
8.20 
6.00 
2.97 
.27 


.50 
2.50 
8.70 


6.00 
1.76 


.27 
6.20 

.68 
2.90 
1.64 
8.60 

1.18 
2.60 
6.00 
.56 
2.89 
2.50 
5.60 
1.18 
8.50 
6.00 
6.00 


4.60 
6.00 
4.50 
4.60 
9.26 
8.62 
7.60 
7.20 

4.88 
9.80 
7.60 
8.28 
.64 
8.00 
4.60 
4.00 
6.80 
4.00 
7.60 

"i'io 

4.76 
.72 

10.80 
1.06 

16.10 

5.40 

2.70 

666.80 

.68 

10.20 
6.30 
2.00 
6.01 
5.00 
5.00 
7.82 
5.60 
7.80 
5.00 


tl2.60 
14.70 
-  7.S0 
6.00 
6.00 
10.00 
6.00 
9.86 
16.00 
(») 
*17.40 
18.00 
10.80 
10.60 
20.60 
12.60 
17.19 
6.00 
16.80 
3.79 
14.50 
8.60 
20.00 
U.46 
10.00 
7.00 
9.80 
17.00 
16.17 
81.70 
19.78 
18.00 
13.20 
17.44 
13.14 
16.60 
16.86 
12.00 
12.00 
11.26 
15.11 
14.60 
26.80 
29.00 


at2.66 


a6.00 
a4.40 
<il0.80 
/2.50 
05.00 
V6.74 
a2.00 
a6.00 


a7.00 
16.90 
018.00 
034.80 
P6.80 


"7.00 


05.00 
O17.00 
>9.50 
(86.62 
04.60 
06.00 
06.00 
•'6.61 
016.60 


023.30 

'Ve'oo' 


0  8.76 
«a22.66 


<U8.40 
06.60 
««2.00 


08.60 
<V88.S0 
M88.60 


*26.19 
16.60 

018.00 
18.90 
26.60 
22.60 
26.00 
28.10 
27.97 

<lV.40 
36.00 
24.40 
36.60 
67.80 
26.60 
18.00 

016.00 
21.30 

015.29 
42.00 

022.00 
69.02 
17.80 

019. 60 

016.76 
17.30 
48.00 
16.80 
78.00 
26.80 
26.80 
20.00 
19.20 
34.70 
60.66 
18.40 
29.80 
26.00 
28.76 
24.U 
27.00 
72.60 
n.60 


94 
96 


97 


100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
181 
182 
183 
184 
136 
186 
187 


•  School,  8180;  sinking  fund,  82.95;  raUroad,  tl.75. 

t  Including  school,  818.70;  park,  S4.70;  court-house,  $1.60. 

••Not  assessed. 

cSchool,  16.76;  metropolitan  sewer,  10.76. 

••Mot  InclndinK  t374,^  railroad  property,  real  and  personal. 

z  Not  including  t374,2S0  railroad  property. 

■School,  SS;  Interest.  81;  industrial  school,  10.60;  road,  81.60;  sinUng  (und,  80.60. 

'Including  8240,760  franchises. 
OS  Inclndeain  county. 
Mlncluding  State. 

00  School,  n6.e0;  library ,J1.16;  load  and  bridge,  $5. 
AtSchool,  t6;  township,  •0.20;  poor,  10.20. 
oogchool,  (1;  Confederate  relief,  tl. 
//Including  $400,611  franchisee. 
«vSchool7e6.80;  interest,  86.60. 
AAgchool,  826;  township,  86.60;  toad  and  bridge,  86. 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROU  ALL  SOURCES  (1). 


Piopertj.   ^1!^   !  Liquor 
tax.     I    ^   llicenses. 


Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washingtou,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  aty,  N.  J 

LonlsTille,  Ky 

Hlnneapolia.  Minn... 

Providence,  R.I 

Indlanapoli.'),  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver.  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn .... 

Pateraon,  N.J 

nill  River,  Mass 


Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 


New  York.  N.  Y 

Cblcae o,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Gal . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa ■  b;051. 

New  Orleana,  La 'c3,  aW, 

3,876, 
2,868, 
2,968, 
8,864. 
2,478, 
2,142 
2,770, 
8,049, 
1,482, 
1,873, 
1,499, 
<2,008, 
1.379, 
1,320, 
1,583, 
1,266, 
1,958, 
<2,402, 
1,443, 
1.199, 
1,398, 


Other     Fines     Fian- 

11-      I    and       chlse 

censes,     fees.    |  gianls. 


175 
184 
719 
519 
112 
,866 
,618 
578 
142 
827 
857. 
7501 
,8«8 
,779 
083 
632 
941 
783 
667 
467 
607 


*      I*      {« 

2,364,636,5,557,593  692,587 

161,013  3,213,298  607,461 

l,742,17fl!  366,539! 

205,1091,051,9691  655,175 
58,2131,437,281  048,524 

408,798     79,467 

442,166  16,896 
566,956  38,318 
266,667  198,843 
400,740  335,916 
515,723  100,037 
151,600,  269,647 
273,889  16,620 
861,710  30,317 
239,493  106,886 

826.165  21,612 
268,079  7,382 
186,666  136,199 
861,000     28,912 

<t  120,826  62,307 
177,988  67,014 
119,966  152,879 
814,000  42,166 
182,761  1,692 
214,685'    98,226 

117.166  28,740 
181,612  27,024 

86,291  8.513 
137,000  65,880 
138,660  6,693 
150,288  14,171 
128,230  11,140 
167,8321     8,974 


86,432 


82,589 

2,328 

165,000 

8,925| 

U7,609 

57,046 

18,889 

1,810 

(/} 


2,069 

12,789l 


L127 


»  W 

671,3371 !5, 

293, 5%!  499,1902, 

558,710 

280,104 

l>245,862 

121,603 

96,896 

10,849 

182,734 

35,246: 

45,677i 

67,461 

26,817 

81,762 

80,132 

7,929 

84,937 

684 

66,042 

88,743 

12,686 

88,741 

22,6691 

6,663{ 

6,648 

8,603 

30,391 

12, 921 

8,474 

14,872 

19,413 

4,447 

8,6721 


10,260 


9,882 
18,000 


17,192 


413 


837,916' 
436,648 
118,300 
649,584 
267,832 
209. 0173 
29,612 
U0,170, 
5S7, -- 
715.  __ 
411,31; 
690, 

810, 

267,781, 
109,045 
438,369 
171,364 
81,275 
26,308 
61,702 


a  Including  1276  income  of  county. 

6  Including  $144,669  income  of  cbonty. 

e  Including  tax  for  school  district  extending  Ijeyond  city  llmita. 

d  For  7  months  only. 

'Including  income  from  franchise  tax. 

/  Included  in  income  from  property  tax. 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (2). 


Cities. 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Water- 
works. 

Ua.s 
worlcs. 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

12,571,584 
14,874 
38,138 
65,182 
1,325 
36,063 
432 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

»780,949 

Mar- 
kets. 

8309,520 
4,874 
10,439 
.80,828 
94,999 
69,396 
27,605 
61,672 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 

houses 
and 

bath- 
ing 

pools 
and  ' 

beach- 
es. 

1 

NewYork.N.Y $8,080,900 

Chlcago.IlI 3,399,030 

Pbiladelphla,  Pa s  290.565 

2 

8 

af426,842 

!!!!!!!! 

4 

St.  Louis,  Ho 

1  766  ,'366 

5 

Boston,  Mass 

2,262,780 
967,262 
784, 4J5 
685,870 

246,182 
""2,'276 

$14,683 
■■86,'765 

$7,684 

6 

Baltimore,Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

2,906 

7 

8 



9 

10 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Flttsbnig,  Pa 

882,218 
863,067 

2,960 
16,234 
16,667 

1,000 

12,689 

61,536 

193,616 

8,459 

11 

12 

1,478 

18 

Detroit,  Mich' 

6187,924 
401,297 
440,276 
810,821 
918,644 
889,656 
281,121 
614,989 
2,069 
494,468 
301,938 
407,261 

16,602 

2,166 

14 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C 

Newark.N.J 

Jersey  City  .N.J 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

ITriwiui  fatv  Mn 

16 

8,227 

229 

4,225 

16,260 

17,476 
42,342 

IS 

336 

.    17 

18 

186 

19 

20 

200 

16 

""i9,'492 

80,311 

2,829 

24,977 

21 

m 



219 

28      nt.  P>uil.  Mhin  .     .    . 

24 

Roche8ter,N.Y 

41,119 

26 

9,672 

6,334 

22,832 

12,713 

26 

Toledo,  Ohio 

173,888 
246,717 
196,050 
281,889 
253,632 

2,169 

9,860 

27 

Allegheny,Pa 

Columbas,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracuse.N.Y 

New  Haven, Conn.  . 

8,474 

6,078 

28 

1,000 

29 

24,823 
12 

80 

2,989 

483 

81 

32 

Paterson.N.J 

SS 

Fall  Elver,  Mass 

168,034 

i,268 

ii,6S9 

a  Income  from  lease. 


b  For  6  months  only. 
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Tablb  XX.— receipts  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (3). 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num 
ber. 


Cities. 


New  York, N.Y... 

ChicoKo,  111 

Philaaelpbiu,  Pa  . 

St.  Loiii8,  Mo 

Boston,  Mft.** 

Baltimore.  Md 

Clevelniid,  Ohio.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Pittsburjf,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wi.s  .. 
Washington,  1).  C . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J  .. 

Loui.tville,  Ky 

Minneapolis. Minn 
Providence,  K.  I . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kaiisa.s  City,  Mo.. 
St.  Piuil.  Minn  ... 
Rochester,  N.Y... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus, Ohio  .. 
Worcester,  Mas.H  . . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven. Conn. 

Pfttersou.N.J  

Fall  Kiver.  Mii.'^s., 


$  $  $  \i  i  t  t 

all,  T.M, 902  "118, 74Q,  696  Ml,  416, 077  42, 694,  S13  76, 333, 100  119,  Op,  413|<-249, 184, CM 


Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 


Other. 


Total. 


Cash  on 
hand  at 
begin- 
ning of 
fiscal 
year. 


Loans. 


Long- 
term 
bonds 
(2  years 

or 
over). 


Tempo- 
rary 
loans 
and 
short- 
term 
bonds 
(leas 
than  2 
years). 


Total. 


Total  re- 
ceipts for 
fiscal  rear. 


1.189,4671     30,841,316!     6,228.6'iS 
rf  1,730,  761  ''26,762,5%    11,400,088 
12,4ai,372|    4,638,38.1 
/:«.S.'J7,9%  b3,2I.'5,381 
'•8,933,042      1,084,898 


1.339,868 

'11.341,047 

1381,361 

j 903, 418 

*■  .121,839 

""1,222,947 

2,376,789 

fi97,.')14 

4.i7,  OOi 

i-.S72,737 

14,  181 

114,772,604 

a- 877, 003 

K  670, 886 

218,813 

W. 181,913 

140.833 

66,219 

3.=i2,230 

120,46; 

»<■  332, 220 

121,005 

i  189,295 

JJ  155, 424 

121,064 

328, 121 

147,442 

'178,412 

209,632 


068,609 

*•  6, 993, 994 

"1  9, 574, 398 

8,491,699 

9.009,231 

14,5;«,492 

>-.5,4.V>,9,50 

4,267,743 


,■500,000 
9,025,000 


4,666,939 

769,247 

"823,974 

1,387,91.5; 

P  7, 449, 7,51 


.5,971,200! 

210,000, 

1,267,8621 

(')        I 


806,  .510 


,475,998 
321,232' 


1,39«,«)0  3,469,500; 
11,876,365       270,259 
451,tt53       9S4,926i 


«8,(i8(i,612  vl,662,426. 


J- 6, 199, 945 

1/4,738,729 

3. 424,. 550 

1*3,690,007 
4,320,408 
2,422,294 
3, 824,  ,513 
2,837.308 

'f  3, 762, 178 
2,660,851 

*' 2, 144, 855 

yj  2, 413, 336 
2,177,379 
3,383,896 
3,061,662 

"1,739,843 
1,607,062 
1.832,14 


176,415 

2  694,702 

P  325, 774 

600,638 

191,603 

71,391 

'c  883, 190 

469. 724 

//1, 104, 525, 

'lA  368,046' 

407.404 

260, 178 

51,846 

295, 632i 

»*  142, 2.56 

;«)4,  ae-i 

74.392 
110,668 


1,231,302 

1,188,481 

638,000 


390,000 
693,107 
164,081 

'34,066 
75,000 
7.5G,  189 
1,49.5,663 
320,900 
267,000 
899,500 

"i.56,'666 

309.509 


5,74.5,336     6,245,S:«     43.316,277 
1,200,000    10,22.5,000  J 48; S87,6«4 

,     17,043.7.'.T 

6,  .500, 000   12,471,200t»49,074,.57r 
210,000  '10.227,941) 
2,074.362  >  13. 809. 914 
1,8-28,795    fc9,a92,03* 

010,398,371 

1,47.5,998     11,356,611 

321,232  P  16,780.214 

3,614.611     ■I9,,5M,1SS 

28.5,259     (7,617,571 

934,926        5,653,7-* 

220,  183  m- 10. 669.221 

6,073,302  V 1-2, 449, 661 

1.8-23,934  nu7,257,3a 

8.55,000   Pi.m^Sil 

'290,000  '>(>4,S80,6l.i 
1,048,461        5,6«0,47l 


145, 141 
1.5,000 


■2-20, 183 
4,842,000 
63.5,453 
217,000 
-290,000 
6.58, 461 
236,  a53 


1,296,500 

3,517,000 

9,54 

75,000 

"363,'9i6 

924,93: 

2,6.50,379 

1,-255,000 

1,889,000 

500,400 


828,160 

164,081 

1,296,  .500 

3,551,000 

78,954 

831,189 
1,49,5,663 

6-24,816 


S,3-21.84i 
MS,789,47» 

4, 603,  .531 
n  8, 417. 701 
**  3, 104, 851 
<>3,3S3.44J 
J  J  4, 169.  i:t 

2,  KM.  (Ml 


1,191.9371      4,871,46} 


3,.549..S79 
1,-2V),01X) 
2, 039, 000 
809,909 


**6,753.79T 
"3,-299,-A4 
3,730,454 


m,  -291 

0  Including  11,285,821  received  from  State  for  schools. 
6  Including  (4,863,469  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

« Including  (1,285,821  received  from  State  for  schools  and  (4,863,459  cash  In  sinklog  fuDd. 
d  Including  (888,813  received  from  State  for  schools. 
« Including  (88,979  received  from  county. 
/Including  (-233,814  received  from  county. 
fflncludtng  cash  In  county  treasury. 

k  Including  (233,814  received  from  county  and  cash  in  county  treasury. 
<  Including  $303,335  received  from  State  for  schools. 
ilneln'^inp  ?1 51,357  rrrcivf^  fr^^rn  stnte  for  schools. 
A^liK'iiiiliUK  ;:1'>-.'.I7^  it.it  1-1  \lU  Hum  .Sialc  for  schools. 
'  Not  reportetl. 

"■  Including  $316,715  collected  for  State. 

n  Including  $167.669 cash  In  slnkloK  fund  and  (6,626  cAsh  in  State  fund. 
olncluding$167,6(;9  cash  In  sinking  liiiid  and  (323,340 State  funds. 
p  Including  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

« Including  ta.v  tor  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
»•  Including  8163,8-I7  received  from  State  for  schools. 
« Including  S822. 787  cash  InsinkinK  Hmd. 

1  Including  S163..S47  received  from  Suite  for  schools  and  (822,787  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

« Including  Si. 427.068  appropriated  Irom  funds  of  n.  S.  Treasury  as  explained  on  pages  903  and  901. 

» Including S34H, 756  trust  funds. 

v>  Including  $348,756  trust  funds  and  $^1,427,068  appropriated  from  funds  of  United  States  Treasury. 

^Including  $164,494  received  from  Suite  for  schools. 

V  Including  $24 1 ,626  received  from  Slate  for  schools  and  (16,671  received  Irom  county  for  electkma. 

'Including  $72. .306  ciish  in  sinking  fund. 
aa Including  $'24 1.626  rccci  ved  Irom  Slate  for  schools,  (16,671  received  from  county  for  election*,  tat 
172.806 cash  in  sinking  fund, 
k*  Including  SI  16,922  received  Irom  Sinte  for  schools. 
f"  Including  8143,301  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

dit  Including  S<)17.694  special  tax  property  sales  and  (148,801  cash  in  sinking  fund 
<■<•  Including  S.'-i.  108  received  from  Suite  for  schools. 
//  Including  8637.'200  cash  in  sinking  iiind. 

iw  Including  $82.ia8  received  from  State  for  schools  and  (637.200  cash  In  sinking  fund. 
M  Including  8191 ,899  ca,sh  in  sinking  fund. 
<  ( Including  8.51 ,934  received  from  Stale  for  schools. 
JJ  including  $88, 6H7  received  from  State  for  schools. 
■^Including  $23,326  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
J I  Including  $59,768  recel\'ed  from  State  for  schools. 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (1)— Continued. 


ginal 
num- 
ber. 


34 
36 
36 
S7 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
&S 
M 
S5 
£6 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


aties. 


Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 


Property 
tax. 


St.  Josepb,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  An^elea,  Cal 

Mempnu,Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

All>any,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Naahville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  wash 

Hartford, Conn 

Reading.Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden, N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Ma.<« 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass .. . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa . . 
Springfield,  Mass.. 
Somervllle,  Mass . . 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind . . . . 
Manchester,  N.  H . . 
Utica,N.Y,  («) 


$848, 

1,228, 
919, 
S56. 
606. 

1,3&4, 
«1, 348, 

1,1)41, 
476, 
777, 
805, 
881, 

1,(M7, 
510, 
578, 

1,328, 
553, 
520, 
711, 
831, 
78:1, 
988, 
503, 
659, 
979, 
823, 

1,082, 
914, 
•■746, 
633, 
704, 
7.'>1, 
■-.527, 


Fran- 
chise 
tax. 


g50O 
13,243 


15,6.59 
:,99s 


83,  r 


5,101 
8,128 
10,5.50 


141 
6,601 
5,001 
5,863 
9,349 


C) 

13, 9,55 
4,075 


C) 


Liquor 
licenses. 


$149,663 

289,000 

140,688 

(») 

165,651 

166,600 

141,946 

46 

116,150 

88,063 

45,2771 

()8,828 

18,1251 

(<■) 
125,010 

75, 180 
67, 660' 


Other 

li- 
censes. 


Fines 
and 

fees. 


113,774 
104,000 
126,000 
112,782 
81,200 
168,  (!09 
86, 732 
63,490 
100,709 
31 
107,783 
90,.'>00 
20, 445 


83,318 


$22,960 

27,638 

18,939 

6  74,786 

3,421 

11,877 

5,049 

4,922 

59,960 

98,690 

13, 101 

2,562 

40,945 

|l'102, 311 

41,761 

3,124 

2,430 

16,0761 

4,663; 

1,925 

13, 578 

6, 024 1 

15, 1791 

2,669i 

2, 6291 

14,100' 

6,761 

4,138 

646 

6,576 

9, 148 

4,721| 

326  i 


Fran- 
chise 
grants. 


$17,596 
4,973 
19, 892 
28,827 
12,681 

10,231; 

3, 167 

12,269 

15,551 

55,027, 

4,214 

6,088 

6,788 

17, 679 

66,379 

6,988 

4,108 

6, 676 

4, 879| 

6, 546; 

l,6S6i 

1-1,402: 

5,301' 

6,476! 

6, 613; 

19, 14n'| 

6,936, 

5,462 

260 

4, 8131 

3,2601 

.65,0791 

0,6201 


$36,300 
10,000 


a  Included  in  income  from  other  licenses. 
I>  Including  income  from  liquor  licenses, 
oincluding  Income  from  franchise  tax. 
•tincluded  in  income  from  property  tax. 
•  Data  are  for  11  mouths. 


3,111 


1,000 


10, 614 


Special 
assess- 
ments. 


$147,540 
175,631 


188,966 
103, 771 

39,326 
161,851 

20,689 
269,843 

77,051 
236,842 
349, 6671 


Trust 
funds, 
interest, 
aud  divi- 
dends. 


4,836 

51,6,081 

36,066 

17,601 

31,151 


114,737 
28,817 
20,375 


18,511 
8,200 
1,620 
36,446 
33,979 
62, 343 
6,iMi 
42,  683 


195,644 


$8,846 
7,774 
2,077 


16,068 
71,991 
30,819 
11,705 
2,973 
4,628 
28,184 
7,660 


1,813 

29,074 

201) 

8,243 

19 

44,857 

4,530 

22,115 

323 

17,863 

3,726 

2,852 

13, 172 

100 

3,460 


2,297 
2,594 
1,087 
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Tablk  XX.— receipts  FBOM  all  SODSCE8  (2)-<}ainUnaed. 


CiUes. 

Actual  Income  for  flgcal  year. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

Ferries    «■-- 

bridge.    ^'^ 

1 

llWb 
ban 
'  ud 

ml 

ibeitb- 

1   "' 

34 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

•2,997 

36 

Omaha  Nf^br 

' 

36 

Lo8  ADgeles,  Cal 

i'iis' 1 

87 

«6,4S4 

7,265' ' 

38 

....'.!?:... 

39 

Ijowell,  Mass 

t2ai,i22 
287,717 
336,347 
281,233 
140,288 
109,554 
92,872 
163,246 
160,820 
227,361 
268,867 
172,962 
194,330 

18.667' 

40 

Albany.N.Y 

1,000 

■■■"ijio 

2,988 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland.Oreg 

17.4*7    II.5» 

42 

43 

4,7»i 

44 

Grand  Raptds, Mich... 

6,7X2 
21.416 
17,506 
10,689 

l«.S'4i 

46 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

«217,714 

7,TW, 

47 

NaahviUe,  Tenn 

944 
1,494 

!"!!!!! 

...... J 

48 

1 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

2,869 

60 

2 
600 

61 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camaen.N.J 

1,444 

« 

62 

168,807 
128,006 

63 

Trenton.N.J 

i 

64 



162 

100 

66 

Lynn,  Mass 

199, 8» 

19,635 

66 

Oakland  Cal     

6,141 

57 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford, Mam.... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

108,487 

27 

9,1s* 

58 

118,191 

4,131 

15,179 ^ 

12,  SM     1,<B 

69 

60 

Springfield,  Ma^ 

Somerville,  Maw 

Troy,N.Y 

237,827 
200,499 
173,464 

61 

' 

62 

28 

63 

Hoboken.N.J 

173,142 

4,KS 

64 

Evan8vUle,Ind 

Manchester,  N.H 

Utlca,N.Y.(a) 

83,923 
138,206 

2,486 

1,481 

li.tli' 

66 

8,7971 

66 

...a....... 

! „ 

a  Data  are  for  11  montba. 
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Table  XX.— BECEIPT8  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (8)— ConUnued. 


84    St.  Joseph,  Mo.... 

S&  I  Omaha,  Nebr 

86  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
Mempols,  Tenn . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 
Portland,  Oreg... 

w  I  Atlanta,  Ua 

44  '  Qrand      Rapids, 

I      Mich , 

45  I  Dayton,  Ohio 

4C  '■  Richmond, Va.... 

47  Nashville,  Tenn.. 

48  '  Seattle,  Wash 

49  I  Hartford,  Conn... 

50  .  Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lvnn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Ca] 

Lawrence,  Mass.. 
New       Bedford, 


37 


89  i 

60 

<1 

«2 

<3 

66  ' 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Somerrille,  Mass . 

Troy.  N.Y 

Hobolten.  N.J.... 
Evansville,  Ind. . . 
Manchester,  N.H. 
UUca,  N.  Y.  (//)  .. 


Actual  Income  for  fiscal  year. 

Other. 

Total. 

Cash  on 
hand  at 
t>egiii- 
ning  of 
tlseal 
year. 

Loans. 

Long- 
term 
bonds 
(2  years 

or 
over). 

Tempo- 
rary 
loan.s 
and 
shorl- 
term 
IxtndH 
(less 
than  2 
years). 

Total. 

Total  re- 
ceipts for 
ttscttl  year. 

at209,296 
"93, 962 

c  63^1, -272 

70,  392 

/  77, 389 

'  142. 007 
1  85,  870 
892, 015 

«  2^26, '280 

o 188,  513 

>■  130, 093 

.SO,  .573 

93,862 

■•137,106 

»  229, 621 

'9.5,615 

"■  70.  .596 

a-39,;i.S0 

K  88,  966 

=  109,442 

00  71,821 

W'133, 108 

«<•  30.5, 798 

62,216 

104,419 

<ii29,132 

201,490 

111,161 

67, 1.56 

«L>I,407 

13,211 

11.629 

wo.5,:«.5 

o»l,407,641 

61,790,236 

'•1,803,861 

1,243, -290 

/  985,  .592 

(2,032,9:« 

12,072,202 

2,  ,521, 937 

ml,  437, 735 

0  1,434,036 

J>  1.403,  917 

1,517,056 

1,60-2,097 

r 940, 367 

» 1,786, 169 

'1,810,831 

"•889,445 

J- 812, 804 

»1. 092, 003 

11.401.067 

tw  1,030, 680 

661,515,199 

<^i^  910, 689 

1,060,001 

1,398,668 

'il  973, 155 

1,093,593 

1, -269,  (587 

1,161,0.50 

"1,087,493 

898,980 

975.707 

'/f/87M.  <tx«t 

(255,012 
453.038 

''592,638 
189.717 

B 379, 934 
J  98, 376 
297, 537 
25.5,699 

''392,380 
•209,885 

<'459,%1 
''805,9-29 
1-20,448 
118,721 
371,. 549 
"•215,238 
246,  402 
46,189 
157, '207 
138,330 
128, 4.50 
03,890 
6.5,50-2 
60,910 

50,911 
224,877 
826,664 
103,859 
5.5,614 
65, -207 
96,701 
146, 616 
46,900 

*149,416 
396,802 

$149,416 
395,802 

■'$1,812,069 

6  2, 639, 076 

'  2, 396, 559 

-286,666 
15-2,511 
-256,100 
498  3'25 

280,000 

162,511 
1,181,100 

498,325 

1,183,000 

42,000 

625,012 

1.53,933 
3CM,375 

1,683  007 

*  1,518.037 
«r3,3r2,l09 
1  2, 868, 064 
3,  two,  6;i6 
"1.872,118 

89-2.5,000 

633,000 

550,000 
4-2,000 
176,000 

450,012 

■  153,933 
142,427 

o '2, '268, 9-32 
«2  017,841 

161,948 

''2,6-27,360 
1,7-2-2,648 

255,000 
150,000 

-285,000 
'2'23,000 
334,673 
150,163 
855,854 
2-22,576 
357,260 
4'22,015 
607, 792 

n, 314, 088 
» 2, 380, 718 
"2, 3%,  742 
'<- 1,  286  010 

73,000 
334,673 

150,163 
250,288 
116,076 
356, '2.50 
407,715 
104,000 

105,866 

106,500 

-2,000 

14,300 

503, 792 

'1,211,907 

1/1,471,786 

J:l,N9ti,647 

"nl,. 581, 067 

66  2,180,887 

c<^  982, 191 

67,000 

540,000 
1,238,000 

607,000 

1,238,000 
81,600 
663,9'29 
896,000 
6-26, 694 
'204,409 
9,555 
240,709 
539,682 

1,707,914 
2, 687, 479 

81,500 
198,9-29 
146,000 
181,694 
197,909 

""'78.' 4-22 

<W  1,-279, 532 

465,000 
7,50,000 
44.5,000 
6,600 
9,655 
240,709 
461,260 

2,684,186 
2,209,546 
1,8:)3,968 

'■'^  1,347, 109 
1,004,242 
1,361,99-2 

W 1,466, 521 

<■  Including  $198,506  received  from  State  for  schools. 

*  IncUidiug  J42,415  received  from  State  for  sclaools. 

c  Including  8108,105  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
If  Including  cash  in  sinlcing  fund. 

<  including  iM08.166  reeei  ved  from  State  and  county  for  schools,  and  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
/  Iiicluiiiiig  869.879  received  from  State  for  schools. 

g  Ini'luiiiiig  8-2;i9.637  ciusli  in  sinking  fund. 

AIni-luiiing 869.879  received  from  State  for  schools,  and  $239,837  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

» Including  812-2.451  received  from  State. 

i  Ini  lulling  8-2.5.340  cuili  in  sinking  fund. 

<!  Jncluding  Sl'22.4ol  received  from  State  and  t28,S46  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

<  Inchidlng  8<>5.379  received  from  State  for  schools  and  charitable  purpo!c!< 
« Including  8170.298  received  from  State  and  counly  for  schools 

a  iucluiiing  $170,-298  received  from  State  and  county  for  schooU,  and  easli  in  sinking  fund. 

alncitiiling  811,530  received  from  State  for  schools. 

plncluding  $79,205  received  from  State  for  schools. 

Vlncludirig  879,205  rtK-eived  from  State  for  schools,  and  cash  tn  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  8117,897  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

*  iQcluriingSI2».134  received  from  State  for  schools. 
»IiicluilingSi7.6l5  received  from  Slate  for  schools. 

■  Including  S1U2.()03  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

v  Including  8;:7  iAr>  received  from  State  for  schools  and  1102,003  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

■  iuuludjug  865.103  received  from  Stale  for  schools. 
a  Including  $2-2.616  received  from  Stale  for  schools. 

*  Including  $84,848  received  irom  Stale  for  schools. 

*  Including  $95,717  received  irom  Stale  lor  schools. 
as  Including  $39,249  received  irom  Stale  for  schools. 
Mlnclodtng  $24,386  received  Irom  Stale. 

ec Including  $286,713  received  Irom  Slate  and  county  for  schools. 

<u  Inclndtng  $28,069  received  from  county  lor  Khoou. 

w  Including  $98,889  received  Irom  Slate 

//  Data  are  lor  II  months. 

«v  Including  $26,101  received  Irom  Slate  lor  schools. 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTa  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (1)— Continued. 


Mar 
ginal 
nnni' 
ber. 


Cities. 


Actual  Income  for  fiscal  jm. 


Property 
tax. 


Fran- 
chiBe 
tax. 


Liquor 
licenses. 


Other 

li- 
censes. 


Fines 
and 
fees. 


Fran- 
chise 
grants. 


Special 


mente. 


Trust 
limds. 
interest, 
and  divi- 
dends. 


Si 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
lOS 


Peorift.ni 

Charle.<iton,S.C 

Savannah, Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Mlnn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth, N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kau.s 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Mc.(i-) 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Wnterhury,  Conn 

HolyokOj  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Y()ungstown,Ohio  ... 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron, Ohio." 

Diillas.Tex 

Sa)tiuaw,Mlch 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lint-oln,  Nobr 

Brook  ton,  Ma'yi 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

AugUKttL,  Ga 

Pnwtueket,  R.  I 

Altiwnu.Pft 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Kook,  Ark 

Springlleld,Ohio 

GHlve.slon,Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 


$600, 
615, 
501 
697, 
366, 
660, 
890, 
646, 
307, 
427, 
340, 
816, 
860, 
447, 
S63, 
656, 
326, 
324, 
401, 
401, 
343, 

'350, 
406, 
227, 
318, 
679, 
333, 
246, 
661, 
236, 
282, 
96, 
211, 
120, 
315, 

A  437, 
407, 


$92,666 


48,617 
96,475 


1") 
167  " 


67,000 

64,476 
67,356 
68,400 


$6,343 


(/) 


600 
6,564 


48,477 
35,059 
65,684 
70,625 
20,700 
42,096 
18,075 
18,045 
30,428 

ci 

32, 87 
31,  OM 
42,000 


11,667 
1,670 


760 


29,887 
16,350 
»27,426 
16,549 
88,936 
10,450 
53,414 
24,480 
26,672 
(<■) 
66,400 


$6,729 

89,537 

107, 752 

48,390 

i'29,584 

11,631 

2,070 

460 

6,719 

34,346 

11,821 

1,546 

1,554 

125,561 

1,118 

2,60' 

8,580 

''6,263 

2,986 

10,643 

146 

625,266 

2, 491 

5,851 

3,362 

200 

2,639 

49,611 

6,  ,587 

2,170 

6,432 

63,044 

92,351 

28,065 

1,208 

626,982 

12,242 


I 


$9,037 
7,658 
6,746 

16,402 
6,395 

19,627 
6,653 
4,402 
6,133 

70,371 
2,490 
6,400 
2,341 
2,473 
5,977 
4,308 
1,253 
(") 

25,2 
5,793 
4,606 

14,067 
4,726 
1,584 
2,289 
7,476 
6,771 

10,861 
3,821 
2,382 
6,924 
7,873 

30,659 

37,634 
2,681 
2,012 

33,866 


a  Included  in  income  from  otiier  licenses. 

including  income  from  liquor  licenses. 

'  Data  are  for  S  months. 

dlndodlng  Income  from  fines  and  tees. 

'Including  income  from  francbise  tax. 

/Includea  in  income  from  properly  tax. 

»For  7  months  only. 

^Including  Income  from  special  aasessmenta. 


$112,417 


$1,000 
500 


20,000 


6,500 


3,625 


420 


101,137 
143,649 
101,676 

43,129 
120,287 

16,063 
115,178 

46,211 

3,603 

123,447 

8.53 

25,994 

3.281 

188,505 

91,489 
146,000 

16,884 

69,410 

32,706 
4,205 


48,839 
10,095 
21,564 
6,775 
12, 781 
13, 451 


4,311 


32,973. 

56,8331 


$6,9W 


3,8M 

2,513 

1,U9 

187 

3.450 

1,516 

43,405 

15,  IS 

537 

18,10$ 

25,010 

1,654 


3,23(> 


2,4^ 
6,43$ 
2,311 
9,811 
69$ 


35,77* 
48,41$ 
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Tablk  XX.— receipts  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (2)— Continued. 


CiUes. 

Actual  Income  for  fiscal  year. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Mar- 
kets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houses 
and 
bath- 
ing 
pool.'i 
and 
beach- 
es. 

67 

Peoria,  III 

68 

Charleston,  S.  C 

»»,wi 

13,996 

69 

t93,370 
78,984 

$5,512 

$2,696 

10.004 

1,350 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex 

$1,200 

71 

4,160 

72 

Duluth,  Minn 

127,766 
186,390 

»65,941 

73 

Erie,  Fa 

47 

481 
662 

74 

Eli«abeth,N.J 



76 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

942 

25 



76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 



77 

Harrisbursr,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (a) 

118,393 

78 

$2,000 

34,399 

79 

Yonken,N.Y 

131,773 
130,109 
122,044 
96,256 
62,378 
77,461 

882 

1,544 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

9,168 

6,669 

81 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

82 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

YoungstowD,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

900 

84 

:::::::;::::::::: 

85 

11,885 
1,680 

86 

79,188 

i9i 

1.500 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

84,271 
46,689 
92,700 
42,127 
81,111 

106,929 
69,434 

200,919 
74,230 

180,378 
41,160 

1 

89 

Saglnaw,Mich 

Irfinrftstpr  Ph 

300 

264'       7. 187 

90 

4,516 

91 

Lincoln,  ^ebr 

11,455 
3,494 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

93 



94 

2,166 

2,358 
6,740 

96 

Pawtueket,  R.  I 

96 

1,433 
8,485 
9,569 

97 
98 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

103,505 

739 

890 
4,693 
3,360 
2,342 

441 
1,165 

99 

100 

Little  Ifock,  Ark 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

101 

Springaeld.Ohlo 

OalTe8ton,Tez 

Tacoma,Wash 

46,644 
66,629 
128,460 

8,509 
140 

102 

103 

$80,486 

i,S65 

a  Data  are  for  9  months. 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (3)— ConUnued. 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 
Loans. 


Mar 

ginal 

CiUw. 

ber. 

B7 

Peoria,  ni 

68 

Charleeton.S.C... 

m 

Savannah,  Oa 

70 

Salt    Lake  City, 

Utah 

71 

Ban  Antonio, Tex. 

n 

Duluth.Minn  .... 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.... 

75 

WUkesbarre.Pa. 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

77 

Harrisburg,  Pa... 
Portland, Me.  (I)  • 

78 

79 

Yonker8,N.Y.... 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

81 

Waterbury.Conn. 
Holyoke,Ma88.... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

82 

8S 

84 

Youngs  to  wn,Ohio 

8h 

Houston,  Tex 

8« 

CovIngton,Ky 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich... 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr.... 

92 

Brockton,  Mass... 

98 

Bingham  ton.N.V. 

94 

Augusta,  Ga 

95 

Pawtucket.R.I... 

96 

Altoona,Pa 

97 

Wheeling.  W.Va. 
Mobile,  Ala 

98 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Little  Rock,  Ark  . 

100 

lUl 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
OaIve!(ton,Tex... 

102 

ia« 

TttComu.Wash.... 

Other. 


$31,498 
26,218 
78,091 

98,394 

o7(i,907 

183,065 

<^  63, 025 

it72,9S5 

<  43, 431 

*21,9e6 

«67,780 

ml41,83S 

•140,680 

0247,609 

pS6,493 

83,488 

94,940 

r23,970 

•  104,782 

41,165 

(100, 

vol,  145 

*35,794 

V31,122 

<69, 687 

100,710 

0044,336 

75, 747 

M>23,079 

026,864 

8,371 

15,367 

46,188 

6,097 

18,566 

<U166,S76 


Total. 


«851,696 
641,238 
867,805 

1,065,446 

a618,C60 

1,341,208 

0686,972 

•(803,643 

e437,834 

»672,657 

<&9e,278 

■•1,048,947 

•  1,231,786 

01,006,712 

P647,669 

946,770 

706,006 

rS64,636 

•710,272 

681,483 

'648,781 

K'571,697 

'646, 166 

V397,148 

•  639,223 

891.622 

00  550,146 

482.860 

N>864,793 

o373,644 

582,877 

248,376 

441,389 

221,186 

461,446 

•U  736, 129 

»982,825 


Cash  on 
hand  at 
begin- 
ning of 

fiscal 
year. 


t6S,780 
29,360 
14,311 

216,952 

32,858 
» 391, 190 

66,193 
116,311 
/94,393 
223,824 
y 82, 118 

77,607 
214,946 
194,217 

76,890 
182,497 
9196,837 
280,475 
193,749 
161,714 
••162,696 
123,866 

42,810 

66,062 

61,380 

34,743 
179, 606 

18,561 
2,279 

57,489, 

45,630 1    CC82.476 

3,906      126,600 
183,792      100,000 

19,142 

130,835 

428,840 

//128,72S 


0  Including  $51,278  received  from  State  for  schools. 
b  Including  $131,776  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
oincluding  $37,792  received  from  State  for  schools. 
<> Including $63,789  received  from  State  for  schools. 
'  Including  $34,488  received  from  State  for  schools. 
/Including  $6,832  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

0lncludlng  $34,488  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $5,832  cash  In  sinking  fond. 

^Including  $12,715  received  from  State  and  county  for  schoola 

'Including $39,081  received  from  State  for  schools. 

ilncUiding  $6,565  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

kincludine  $39,081  received  from  State  for  whools  and  $6,566  cash  In  sinking  liiDd. 

1  Data  are  for  9  months. 

•■•Including  $39,821  received  from  State  for  schools. 

••Including  $19,291  received  from  State  for  schools. 

oincluding  amount  received  from  State  for  schools. 

p Including  $27,243  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 

ginclitdliig  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

r Including  $18,447  received  from  State  for  schfwls. 

•Including  t?3,2X>  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

rincluding  $16,389  received  from  State  for  schools. 

••Including  $55,570  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

f  Including  $16,389  rci^clved  from  State  for  schools  and  $56,570  cash  In  sinking  (and. 

•oincluding  amount  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

•tlncludlng  $28,634  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 

Vincluding  $29,673  received  from  State  for  schools. 

•  Including  $18,687  received  from  State  for  schools. 
•^Including  $23,291  re<-etved  from  State  for  schools. 
^Including  $11,202  received  from  Slate  for  schools. 
•■oincluding  $19,368  orders  in  transition, 
•ttlnoludlng  $88,449  received  from  State  for  schools. 
"  Including  $79,354  re<'eived  from  State  for  schools. 
//Including  $1,181  cash  in  Ninking  fund, 
wincludlug  $79,354  reccive<l  from  Stale  for  schools  and  $1,131  cash  In  sinking  InM. 
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TiiBtB  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (1)— Condnded. 


U»I- 

Dom- 
ber. 


104 
106 
KM 
107 
108 
109 

uo 
111 

112 

lis 

U4 
U6 
U6 
117 
118 
119 

lao 

121 
122 
12S 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
12» 
ISO 

in 

U2 


Cities. 


Actual  Income  fur  figcal  year. 


Property 
tax. 


HaTerhiU,  Ma» 1476, 882 

8pokane,Wash 466,441 

l^rre Haute,  Ind 390,821 

Dubuque,  Iowa I     337, 318 

Quincy.  Ill !      308,367 

South  Bend,  Ind 291, 640 

620,847 
178,758 
369,941 
196,608 
383,762 
261,946 
276,613 
439,1 
224,76* 
183,206 
479, 8«3 
313,796 
1,008,429 
243,171 
433,660 
168,620 
11,420 
492,730 
488,656 
260,870 
436,620 
246,149 
0466,899 
144,068 
227,770 


Salem,  Maw 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,  N.  Y 

AUentowo,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

»prIogfleld,  III 

Chelsea,  Man 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mam 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Man 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

KnoxvUle,  Teun 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  ... 

ntchbui|F,Man 

Superior,  Wis , 

Rockford,  111 

Tannton,  Mam 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

133  I  Montgomery,  Ala  ... 

131     Auburn,  N.  Y 

136     Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

136  I  Eaxt  Bt.  Louis,  HI 

137  I  Juliet,  III 


I 


227,414 


Fran- 
chise 
tax. 


<14,681 
1,760 


6,813 


1,649 
'i,'468 


Liquor 
licenses. 


Other 

li- 
censes. 


Fines  Fran- 
and  i  chiae 
fees,     giants. 


167,400 
68,300 
40,924 
42,136 
63,941 
13,600 
17 
21,460 
36,760 
30,994 
62,738 
29,200 
76,297 


21,064 


4,302 
286 


3,313 
'4,"67i 


6,062 


100 
1,807 


18,268 

13,790 

20 


27 
48,841 
37,640 
13,000 
87,483 


66,861 
48,466 
60,462 
22,210 
60,997 
17,406 
27,822 
16,800 
83,069 
106,000 


1- 

$4,261 

9,781 

803 

2,176 

1,832 

2,624 

1,012 

18,802 

4,461 

6,738 

7,987 

9,001 

8,366 

3,140 

2,016 

9,012 

679 

6,869 

2,642 

8,227 

2,811 

30,684 

1,281 

3,331 

4,1 

3,327 

344 

342 

43,931 

67,700 

432 

23,283 

30,601 

4,906 


$6,000 

29,815 
3,836 
6,606| 
1,708 
2,623 
8,148 
6,002 
2,181 
3,25b 

15,313 
6,469l 
9,010 
3,641 
4,461 
622 
1,686 

11,278 
*,C" 

25,572 
4,816 
6,262 
4,464 
2,768 
8,162 
3,626 
1,266 
2,738 

17,615 

10,668 

1,234 

4,772 

1,426 

262 


Special 
assess- 
ments. 


»,102 


Trust 
funds, 
interest, 
and  divi- 
dends. 


•10,647 
109,184 
33,407 
48,369 
9,828 
179,985 
4,444 


53,003 


92,769 
63,6631 

12,498 
2,1581 
26,289; 


46,0271 
96,152 
16,894 
183,901 
79,306 


146,300 
4,675 


27,899 
2,2881 
60,782' 
43,993 
28,285 


201,068 
62,647 


$70,130 


4,894 
4,078 
1,570 
8,438 


8,751 

"ii,"6i7 


132 
10,812 


8,666 


2,440 
61,762 


8,928 


a  Including  school  district  extending  beyond  city  Umita. 
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Tabli  XX.— EBCEIPTS  from  all  sources  (2)— CODcIoded. 


Ciftee. 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Water- 
works. 

Qas 
works. 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Mar- 
kets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 

houses 

and 

batb- 

poob 

and 

beach- 

es. 

104 

HaTerhill.  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

n08,667 
129,422 

02 

106 

106 

7,641; 

"    2,894' 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy  111 

31,168 

tl74 

108 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 1      62.987 

222; 

110 

Salem,  Han 

82,235 



S75 
275 

4,6921        .    . 

111 

Johnsiown,  Pa 

1 

112 

Elmlra  N.  Y 

t600 

11.918 

113 

Allentuwn,  Pa 

68,064 

1 

114 

$1,646 
320 

116 

McKeeaport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Maaa 

60,261 
64,631 
88,680 

116 

17.660 

117 

118 

Chester,  Pa 

i              i 

119 

York,  Pa 

682 

lao 

Maiden,  Mass 

100,090 

6,836 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

122 

Newton,  Mass 

ii6,238 
60,270 
116,887 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 



608 

124 



669 

125 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

8,369 

126 

hichenectady  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

93,802 
67,669 

i 

I 

127 

1 

4,675 

.      

128 

... 

129 

Rockford,  111 

49,366 
61,607 
60,072 

130 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

»29,747 

2,172  

131 

064 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

VSS 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Aubum.N.Y 

70,802 
73,363 

3,6)21 

3.068 

184 

1.378 

136 

136 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

. 

137 

Joliet,  111.....' 

27.874 

1 

1 
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Tablk 

XX.-RECEIPT8  FROM  ALL  SOnRCES  (3)-Concluded. 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 

Other. 

Total. 

Cash  on 
hand  at 
begin- 
ning of 
flw*l 
year. 

gins) 
ntiin* 
ber. 

Cltiea. 

Long- 
term 
bonds 
(2  years 

or 
over). 

Tempo- 
rary 
loans 
and 
short- 
term 
bonds 
(leas 
than  2 
years). 

.Total. 

(236,000 

Total  re- 
ceipta  for 
nscal  year. 

104 

106 

Haverhin.Man.. 

Bnokane.  wa^h . . . 

at66,226 

•'76,266 

3,101 

63,049 

6,724 

/23,366 

'122,428 

J  43, 778 

1:100,823 

'36,445 

o89,265 

P29,292 

8.171 

at817,646 

<i869,969 

480,583 

529,996 

898,789 

/666,986 

'760,806 

J  273, 140 

«:681, 167 

1345,466 

0608,469 

i'457,798 

473,594 

9623,388 

r806,826 

•237.164 

749,263 

467,727 

1,416,643 

577,801 

690,377 

■•267,989 

318,888 

1706,601 

583,328 

!)91,498 

637,999 

«>  388, 548 

':<'711,428 

cw  868, 777 

AA  431, 690 

"284.464 

»$84,436 

151,057 

•  148,644 

60,050 

52,529 

»167,632 

13,735 

39,975 

121,7-18 

••119,802 

152,891 

128,940 

-5,009 

122,819 

27,421 

'40,594 

66,026 

» 126, 165 

138,087 

76,330 

64,932 

79 

$85,000 

•200,000 

•11,187,082 
•'1,021,016 

106  1  Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

•629,177 

107     Dubuque,  Iowa... 
106  1  Qulncy,ni 

11,994 

66,600 
86,500 
18,069 
407,000 
45,000 
12,000 

72,494 
35,600 
119,995 
441,038 
228,060 
80,127 
190,402 
113,160 

662,640 

481,818 

109  South  Bend,  Ind.. 

110  1  SaIeiii,Ma88 

111  1  Johnstown,  Pa.... 

112  '  Elmlra,N.Y 

lis  '  Allentown,Pa.... 

101,926 
34,038 

183,060 
68,127 

190,402 

113,  ISO 

A854,663 
'1,205,578 
^541, 175 
*:783,032 
1656,669 

114  1  Davenport,  Iowa  . 
U5  '  McKee»port,Pa... 
U6  ,  Springfield, III.... 

0869,610 
p681,733 

69,209 

455,000 

212,600 

1,000 

300,000 

69,209 
638,000 
212,600 

32,101 

362,600 

140,270 

1,063,300 

30,965 
246,021 

48,260 
312,945 
635,300 

607,812 

117  '  Clielaea,Ha« l      «75;244 

118  Cheater.Pa !      r30.6fi6 

178,000 

41,379,202 
r&46,747 

119 
120 
121 

York,  Pa 

•29,808 
83,387 
89,642 

241,975 

17,711 

15,339 

"'67, 15» 

22,198 

»66,799 

15,689 

7,946 

47,862 

f*  16, 291 

M74,317 

W  25, 877 

»*91,235 

"88,723 

si.ioi 

62,500 
140,270 
213,300 

••309,849 
1,177,789 
t<734,162 

Maiden,  Maw 

Tooeka.  Kan< 

122  1  Newton, Maw  .... 

123  '  Sioux  Cntjr, Iowa.. 

866,666 

30,966 
111,000 

48,250 
221,728 
662,800 

2,616,930 
683,696 

134     Bajronne.M.J  .... 
126     KnoxvlIIe,Tenn  . 

136,021 

1,001,330 
••316,318 

126  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

127  i  Fltchbure.Mam.. 

128  1  Superior,  Wis 

176,618 

ir96,66t 

aa  178, 789 

14,657 

45,866 

129,729 

<«  97, 1.56 

90,693 

120,327 
14,985 
98,319 

108,343 

91,217 
82,600 

808,476 
•  1,439,465 
aa  762, 117 

129  1  Rockford,!!! 

130  Taunton,  Man.... 

131  '  Canton, Ohio 

132  i  Butte,  Mont 

13,196 

151,500 

101,300 

ef 100, 000 

13,600 

200,000 
362,800 
56,761 

213,196 
514,300 
158,061 
« 100, 000 
63,600 
16, 101 
60,000 
40,454 
82,000 

619,851 

5*676,888 
//908,881 

133  1  Montgomery,  Ala. 

134  1  Aubum.N.Y 

50,000 
16, 101 
60,000 

"■■82,o66 

W  523, 070 
AA  568, 118 

185    Chattanooea.Tenn 

"349,449 

136, 

137  1 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
JoUet,Ill 

6,732        663,310 
985        417,408 

40,454 

692,083 
557,751 

•«  Including  S1'2,52I  rwcived  from  Slate. 

^  Including  8-'>.100  ca.sh  in  .sinking  iiind. 

<*  Including  81'.2.5'J1  received  ironi  sUite  and  16,100  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

rf  Including  |.>9.-101  received  from  stjtte  for  schools. 

•  Including $30,435  cti.«li  in  sinking  land. 
/Inclutiing  $13,725  received  from  -nite  for  sch<X)Is. 
ff  Inclnding 836,332 Crtsh  in  winkiii;:  land. 

» Inclnrling  813,72.5  received  from  state  for  schools  and  $36,332  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
'Including  gI5,(j'21  received  from  State. 
i  Incliuiing  $21,197  recciveil  fn)m  State  for  schools. 
Uneluding  $10,962  received  from  StAte  for  schools. 
t  Including  $21,430  received  from  .State  for  schools. 
m  Including  $,>7,9;17  ca.sh  in  sinking  fund. 

« Including  $21,430  received  irmii  siute  for  schools  and  $57,937  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
oincluding  $26.1.5.5  received  from  siite  for  schools. 
jJlncluding  $28,683  received  from  Mate  for  schools. 
a  Including  $9,.581  received  from  State. 
r  Including  $24, 9M  received  fnim  State  for  schools. 

•  Including  $26,816  received  from  State  for  schools. 
«  Including  89,093  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

•t  Including  $26,816  received  irom  State  for  schools  and  $9,093  cash  In  sinking  fund 

r  Including  89.256  ca.sh  in  Ninking  f\md. 

••  Including  $49,231  received  from  State  and  county  for  .vchools. 

a  Including  $41,519  received  from  State. 

■r  Including  $95,331  ca-sh  in  linking  fund. 

•  Including  $41,519  received  from  siate  and  $95,331  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
oa  Including $36,332  ca.sh  in  sinkiiiK  find. 

6*  Including  $i:i,S.5'J  received  from  -t.ite  for  schools. 

ealv-  111  i'lL-  n     lint  received  from  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits  and  $25,160  received 

•Ulnclndlng  $1,406  cash  In  sinking  fund  and  cash  of  school  <llstrict  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
•clnclading  Income  of  school  district  extending  beyond  elty  limits. 

//Including  Income  of  school  district  extending  beyond  dty  limits,  $26,160  received  irom  State  for 
achooU,  and  Hjoe  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
gvlncludlng  $8,724  received  from  State  for  schools. 
A*  Including  816,139  received  from  State  for  schools. 
« iBclaiUng  $28,075  received  from  State  and  county  for  acboOls. 
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Tablb  XXI.— expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  OUTLAT  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cltlea. 


Police 
depart- 
ment. 


t274.813 

204,769 

83,71- 

2a,0ha 

■n.xrz 


6.5,083 


8,083 


New  York,  N.Y... 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

St.  Louis',  Mo 

BoMton.MaKs 

Biilllmorp,  .M(l 

Cleveland,  <Hiii> .. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Fninciwco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 

Pitt.'^burg,  Pa 

New  Orlcaii.*',  I^a.. 

Detroit,  Mich W,168 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

WaslilnRtou,  D.  C 15, 897 

Newark,  N.J  ... 

Jersey  City, N.J 8, 62) 

Loui.sville,  Ky 

Minnea|M)lis,  Minn  .. 

Providence,  K.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  .Mo 

Ht.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio  , 
Allegheny,  Pa . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 
Worcester,  Ma-ss  . . . 

Syracu.se,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn. 

Palen*on,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

SI.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Loa  Angele«,  Cal. . . 
Mcmplus,  Teiin 


1,063 

32,044 

76'ii 


Police 
courts, 

jails, 

work- 

house.s, 

reform- 

atoriee, 

etc. 


Fire 
depart- 
ment. 


4,790 


S292, 208  S107, 8«6lt30, 000 
5,463 
61,306 
2, 426 
79,981 
3«,»43 
108,560 
108,891 
39,321 


IfOi,  912 
600 

877 


30,347 
10,198 


81,661 


23,212 

87,823 


22,2.53 


mo 

428 


82,247 

46,109 

137,194 

27,361 

72, 125 

46.844 

2,862 

5,160 

18, 124 

83,151 

77,963 


Health 
de- 
part- 
ment 


Ho.ipi- 

tal8,asy- 

lums, 

alms- 

housca, 

and 

other 

chari- 

tiea. 


14,»«3 
24,'i62 


46, 879 


310 


13, 461 1 

too: 

1,300) 

8,385; 

18, 654 1 

23,964 

33,379 

47,705 

4,849 

4,510 

2  ! — 

8)750 

1,000 

8,600 

-5,  .537 


3,675 


3,978 

97,833 

269, 772 


11,334 


4,336 

20,378 

119,804 

10,808 


79,860 
78,946 


550 


18,381 


39,0«0 


2,6»M 


1,700 
1,300 


Schools. 


(299, 205  •4,5, 471,. 

1,486,1 

574, 

282, 

904, 

8, 

.597, 

209, 

3, 

41, 

638, 

41, 

882, 

87, 

341, 

4, 

118, 

27, 


75, 
62, 

166, 
81, 

181, 

112, 
78, 

248, 
66, 

175, 

108, 
87, 
19, 
45, 

136, 
93, 
52, 
2, 


728 
234 
200 
639 
4.57 
560 
082 
062 
119 
154 
U2 
6M 
468 
000 
799 
49S 
799 
962 
,574 
.531 
069 
239 
708 
994 
874 
364 
778 
889 
792 
6.56 
769 
433 
956 
000 
946 


Libraries, 
art  gal- 
leries,   I   Fwks. 
mnseunu,! 
etc. 


,(M3.9efrt5, 
26,400 
6,000 
.53,' 
57,299 
10,144 
49,433 


a  Including  $14,gU  for  College  of  Cltj  of  New  York, 
including  $194,474  expended  for  county. 


14,065 

8,284 


2,4t2 
13,GC8 
14,816 

1,000 
60,000 
35,326 


6,324 
4,607, 

48,869! 
656i 

4.5,6^ 
2,910 
5,577 
6,421 
8,930 

47,705 
4, 182 
6,262 
4,084 
2,841 
3,732 

16,059 
8721 


3%,  514 

448,  tao 

372,930 


92,  ,571 

»t,4.5fi 

4.58,884 

112,476 

87,700 

1,512 

159,674 

30,000 

84,910 

11,400 

11,800 


;,«3 


6,3621         1S,3» 


39,496 

485,594 

71,117 

2,526 

23,170 

$1,  no 

22,300 


648 
77,967 


7,679 

12.244 

200,000 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (2). 


Mar 
gin- 
al 

DllIU- 

ber. 


New  York, N.Y.... 

Chicago,  III 

Philsdelpbia.Pa.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boaton.Mom 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Bnilalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

NewOrIcanx,La... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis . . . 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Newark, N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Providence,  R.  I . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo . . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y.... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus, Ohio  ... 
Worcester,  Mass . . . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn. 

Paterson,N.J 

Fall  River, Mass... 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . 
Memplus,  Tenn  . . . 


Sew- 
ers. 


Water- 
works. 


I 


Gas 
w'rks 


Elec- 
tric- 
Iteht 
pVnts 


t 

8,109,494 

1.000,540 

2,249,864 

496,270 

102,494,069 

'       93,786 

I      555,107 

I      417,287 

d  42, 811 

300,489 

998,852 

!      109,733 

'      187,0631 

439,862 

1,065,76,'i 

437,160' 

<r  172, 265; 

209,073 

217,870 

70,557 

254,066 

J  4, 787 

320,092 

296,5.321 

186,637 

749,e»4| 

14,806' 

72,7241 

53,306, 

166,562 

245,46)' 

151,»t3| 


8 

S15,051 
6U,  123 


t 

3,450, 
238, 
713;:il51,825, 
697, 
259, 
78, 
634, 
70, 


1'2,JI3 
660.  »87 

26.  ■217 
709, 623 

20,  111 

96,  792  '  '721,' 

740,752!    651, 

(/)   .neei, 

151.7251   »74, 
11-  .;71,      81, 

14H,  740,     109, 

•) 


.:64,323 


Docks 

and 

wharves 


t 

3,322,938^4, 


:i. 


4,  .584 


C) 


Ferries 

and 
bridges. 


,468,739 
216,242 
361,789 


382,214 

,5,760 

119,382 

«  24, 933 


.25,147. 
.1 1 


2,351 


83,432 


205 
70,021 
118,930 


Mar- 
kets. 


800 


33,843 


401 


635 
1,869 


114,  .512 

88,483, 

(') 

53,949' 


94,323' 
200,806; 
26,823' 
»489, 
86,869 
85,939 
76,915 
70,966 
28,035 
6,722, 
141, 291 ! 
74,3681 
49,95«1 
75,836| 
51,0241 
28, 110, 
40, 429 
i»17,758 
112,9801 


182, 
138, 


710. 
514. 


75, 
34, 
61, 


618. 
565. 
218. 


24,198 


58, 
113, 

00, 
229, 

81, 


239  . 

aw. 

060. 
051  . 
009. 


31,684 

'soliii 


31,174 


j  6, 756] 


29,010. 


7,772 


18,769 


5,562 
8,539 
6,819 


30,3431 


900 


3,000 


Cem- 
eter- 
ies. 


Bath 
hous- 
es 
and 

bath- 
ing 

pools 
and 

beach 


* 

22,380 
3,350 
65,914 


62,469 


2,327 


1,060 


7,762 


697 
3,446 


300 


86 


<>  Not  including  (68,260  expended  by  board  of  directors  o(  trust  funds, 
fe  Included  in  expenditures  for  ferries  and  bridges. 
c  Including  expenditures  for  docks  and  wharves. 

dlncludlng  expenditures  for  sewers,  but  not  Including  (235,658  expended  by  property  owners  for 
streets  and  sewers, 
e  Included  in  expenditures  for  streets. 
/Included  In  expenditures  for  waterworks, 
ir Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 
Jkpor  6  months  only. 

(Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government. 
iNot  including  1180.643  expended  by  property  owners. 
*  Not  including  169,306  expended  by  property  owners. 
I  Paid  lor  by  property  owners. 
oNot  iDclaaing  amount  expended  by  property  owners. 
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Tabl«  XXI.— expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  (J). 


Mar- 
ginal 
Dum- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

ii; 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
W 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

-29 

80 
31 
82 
S3 
84 
36 
36 
87 


Cities. 


NewYorl£,N.Y  .... 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia,  I'a  ... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mti.ss 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BufIalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Va\ . . 
Cincinnati,  Oliio.... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

VVashingttxi,  D.  C. . . 

Newark,  N.. I 

Jersey  City,  N.. I  .... 

Louisville,  Ky 

MinneaiM)lis,  Minn  . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul. Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn.. 

Paterson,N.  J 

Fall  Kivcr,  Miuss.... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha.  Ncbr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis, Tenn 


534,341 
1,499,359 

421,. 591 

r9, 699, 231 

1,174,494 

602.505 

148.  4.55; 


Sinking 
fund. 


Other. 


Total,  ex- 
clusive of 
loans 
repaid. 


t       t 

020.366,757  063,451, 000 
207,659!  5,049,537 
260,848 
.574,037 
''1,935,709 
280,488 


867,599 
848, 192 


460, 594 


1,219,970 
530,663 
188, 748 
225, 648 
114,718 
463, 711 


1,10,290 
147, 592 
83,16: 


239,562 
368, 124 
518. 197 
680,817 

76.896 
122,315 

62.618 
212,580 


20,931 
"32."566 


749,860 
'2,466,492 


30,000 
21,379 
14,402 


8,088,078 
2,663,087 
fl7,255,521 
1,809,748 
8,939,137 
1,870,155 
(2,687,144 
2,076,150,  1,001,300 
4,217,2611   839,600 

963,255 ■'- 

1,521,830 

909,017 


Loans  repaid. 


long- 
term 
bonds  (2 
years  or 
over). 


( 

16,606,632 
1,068,460 
6630,000 


Tempo- 
rary 
loans  and 
short- 
term 
bonds 
(lenthan 
2  yean). 


7, 708, 66; 
2,352,237 


Total. 


Total,  in- 
cluding 
loans 
repaid. 


;.  528, 100  85, 034, 632^38, 485,  S32 


8,772,107 
62,982,237 


/ 17, 000  6,500,00006,617,000 

49,200! i        49,200 

331,980       657,824'      889,804 


662,957 


>ii2,163,719 
"744,248 


230,907 
-7352,721 


89,427 


6,000 
28,019 


151,2401      814,197 


"320, 689, 

"•300,346' 

"39,702 

"396,845 
661.S8.024 
"412,180 


101,944 
32.481 


J4, 278, 826 

"13,670,678 

ol,  277, 826 

744,969 

905,880 

'71,279,492 

601,497 

907,643 

831,984 

657, 971 

604,768 

1,269,968 

870,486 

764,8.52 

«1, 552, 220 

^990,586 

« 581, 972 

<w718,O70 

66533.479 

"711.398 

266.210 

211.605 

475,238 


637,460 
2*5,662 
571,750] 
(*) 


13,438 
304,387 
84,882 


1,001,300 
852,938 

1,941,847 
270,  M4 
571,750 
(*) 


S4.000J  4.695,0001  4,729,000 

639,258:      833,618  1.472.M6 

692.000       210.000  902.000 

J>51,000       336,456  J>387,456 

2,000       637.805  639,305 

410.359       433.825  844,184 

268,7,56 1  258,766 

I.O6O.OOO1  1.060,000 

364,000  3,468,8581  3,832,858 

408,621         64,300]  462.921 

146.912 145,912 

326,287 1  326,287 

r320,900       220.9161  r.S41,816 

(I)               750.000:  "7.50.000 

1^122.000   2. 657. 033  .r2, 779. 033 

1.000.000,  1.000.000 


19.000 
i;<;46.600 


288,700 
89,925 
(//) 


1,670,000 
500,400 


149,186 


1.689,000 
"546,900 


437,886 
89,926 


18,821,644 

611,070,816 

2,663,0«7 

»23,772,aa 

1,856,  MS 

4,828,  Ml 

2,684.892 

'2,687,144 

3,077,460 

5, 070,191 

2,905,102 

1,792,874 

I,480,7S7 

<4, 278,820 

•>  8, 399,678 

02, 750, 702 

1.646,909 

PI, 298,  ISO 

91,918,797 

1,345,681 

1,166,399 

1,891,984 

4,490,829 

967,680 

1,415,800 

1,196,771 

>-l. 296,000 

f2,302,2» 

V  3. 769, 619 

11,581,971 

'"2,407, 070 

<«1,080,31» 

"711,090 

094,010 

801,00 

IIV475,BI 


oincluding  8<'.,9:i9.037  State  tax. 

6  Not  including  83.387,600  paid  out  of  Rtnklng  fund. 

•^Including  $13,^03  expenditures  for  county. 

''Including  $(B2.240  Slate  ta.K  and  M88  county  fines,  etc. 

^Including  StB2,240  State  la.x  and  0288,665  expenditures  for  county. 

/Exiiended  for  county;  not  including  07,628,367  city  loans  paid  out  of  city  sinking  fond. 

vlnrludiuK  017.000  expended  for  county,  but  not  including  07,628.867  city  loans  paid  out  of  city 
sinking  fund. 

Aliu'luding  S('>32,240  State  tax  and  $266,666  expenditures  for  county,  but  not  including  $7,628,357 
city  loans  paid  out  of  citv  sinking  fund. 

(IncludiUK  82.;a7,988  Stale  tax. 

JIncludiug  expenditures  of  United  States  Government  for  waterworks. 

*-"$22.0o0_paiii  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'InciudinB  expenditures  hy  United  States  Government  for  waterwor^  but  not  including  $£2,960 
paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

"'  Including  $792,507  State  and  county  tax. 

"State  and  county  lax. 

oincluding  8744.248  State  and  county  tax. 

pNot  including  812.5.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

alncludiufr  8311.442  Siaie  tax. 

rNot  including  $338,600  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

"Including  $r.;i.,')97  county  tax. 

'8130,000  paid  out  of  sinninK  fund. 

"Not  including  $130,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

■  Including  8124.597  county  tax.  but  not  Including  $180,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

■"Including  S2.«9,417  State  and  county  tax. 

xNot  including  826. UOO  paid  nut  of  sinking  fund. 

vlndudiug  82.S9.417  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  $26,000  paid  out  of  irinHng  fund. 

« Including  S!9.702  Stale  and  county  tax. 

'lo  Including  8.'!%. 845  State  and  county  tax. 

661ncluding  8164,769  Slate  and  county  tax. 

"Not  including  8)0,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ilrflncluding  8164.769  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  inclndlng  $40,000  paid  oat  of  sinking  fund. 

"Including  8329.933  county  tax. 

//820.120  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

aa  Not  Including  $20,120  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
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Table  XXL— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  OTHER  (CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUes. 


38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

51 

62 

53  I 

541 

56  ' 

56  I 

B7  , 

68 

59  I 

60  ' 

61  i 

62  ' 

63  I 
M  ' 
651 
66 
67  I 

**i 
69 
70  i 


Police 
depart- 
ment. 


Police 
courts, 
Jail8, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atoricH, 
etc. 


Fire 


Heiiltl) 


ISrn?'  P^rl 


Hospi- 
tals, asy- 
lums, 
alms-  I 
houses, 
and    I 
other 
chart- I 
ties. 


Schools. 


I  Libraries, 
art  gal- 
leries, 

Imaseums, 

I      etc. 


«3,18e| 
-,ooo' 


Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell.MasH t7,230 

Aibany.N.Y I 

Cambridge,  Mass I 

Portland,  Oreg I 

Atlanta,  Ga ' 

Grand  Rapids,  M  ich ...  I         4^\ 

DayUin,  Ohio i      7,601 

Richmond,  Va i 

Nashville,  Tenn I 

Seattle,  Wash i 

Hartford.Conn I  56 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden, N.J | 

Trenton,  N.J ' 

Bridgeport,  Conn 10,188' 

Ly  nu ,  H&<« I 

Oakland,  Cat 

Lawrence,  Ma*ffl ' | 

New  Bedford, -Mass ; (") 

Oca  Moines,  Iowa ^ ' 

Springfield,  Ma^s ' I 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansvllie,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

rtlca,N.Y 

Peoria,Ill 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


:  $14,279  $3,153. 
I    13,973' I. 


16,974 


$10,000 


400. 


9,701' 
32, 122, 

1,482 
32,510 
ll,4tM 
10,4-11 

2,257 


2,232 
17,970 
19,150 


18,380 


4,791 

21, 112 

737 


150 


4,215 
16,985 
1,700 
6,500 
2,099 


1,000 


3,000 
9,260 


8,000'. 


300 
3,800 


2,500 
512 


.   3,211 
.'  26,851 


1,098 
10,430 
5,161 
5,200 


a  Supported  by  county. 

'>  For  11  months  only. 

<-  Supported  by  State  and  county. 


9398— No.  42—02- 


$88,686 
34,276 
60, 452' 

102,325 
47,228 
17,689 
.5.239 
37,360 
17,2.51 
10,201' 

116,486 

139.922 
30,321 

1 19, 3;« 
12,589 

13.5.111' 
65,324 


17,  .58; 


18.  ,537 
119,969 
98.578 
l.S,8a5' 
100,110 
49,20:i, 
57,091 


20,297 

3.366 

6  47,989 

29,533 


2.^,656 


Parks. 


$2,700 

$2,266 
2,876 

33, i:w 

136,270 

1,500 

54,011 
4,360 

5,294 

605 

1,000 

17,441 

i6,666 

37,756 

2,320i. 


69,936 
«0,414 

3,814 
.54,292' 

1,409'. 

3,436| 
38,92.5 


3,714 


1,600 


*2,307 
6,308 


17,118 


19,1.58 
1,856 
2,  .500 
1,T28 


28,000 

26,288 

1,337 

14,322 


9,874 


3,3261... 


26,152 
"2,"  240 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENUITCRES   FOK  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (5)- 

Oontlnuod. 


Mar- 

um- 
ber. 

Cities. 

StreeU. 

Sew- 
ers. 

Water 
works. 

Ga-s 
w'rks 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
pl'nte 

Docks 

and 

wharves 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Mar- 
kets. 

Cem- 
eter- 
ies. 

Bitb 

boos- 

» 

tatli- 

poS« 
tiiil 

tiMcIl 

es. 

38 
39 

Scranton,  Pa 

lx)wull,  Ma-s.** 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Camliridge,  Mass.. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Ra|nds,Mi(;h 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Kiclimonil.  Va 

Nivsliville,  Tfnn... 

Soattk',  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

KeadinK,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del.. 

Canuk^n,  N.  J 

Trenton.  N.  .1 

BridgcrM>rt.  t'onn  . 

Lvnn,  Ma.s.s 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrenee,  Ma.ss... 
Nf'W  ItfHiford.  Mhsn 

S 

56,  .511 

S 

46,1-13 
.58  -m 

S 

"49,966 

11,678 
32,199 
29  765 

3 

> 

t 

t 

*      J«_   __ 

40 

477,150     9,.-)90 
39,015'     9,740 

195,044    60,4.')7 
61,0!>1   20,703 

172,  ,584    48,223 
25,21(il  46.781 
75,508  ,53,816 
49,141    12,4,V1 
noil, 699      (t) 
47,746   25.699 
8,054!  M,019 
43,99-1    :!8-811 

x,ss 

41 

188,986 

"  nsh 

42 

43 

149,413 

7,001 

170, 321 

23,488 

62,909 

.110 

4-1 

1,267 

23,209    l,6aj|  1,816 

45 

3,  sis 

46 

\i  ifii 

800      ... 

47 

7,  .506 

2.5.877 

48 

98,444 
150, 126 

.58,989 

111,491 

19,:!46 

i'  ■" 

49 

SO 

i  -. 1      18,788; 

8,8821     « 

."il 

1                1 

W 

106, 602 
10,914 
40,647 
8.327 

C-) 

63, 49(! 

97,  1.52 

'133,176 

137,»6;t 

92, 739 
17.012 
18,930 
38,  .545 
20,194 

<-17,fi38 
21,283 
21,349 

103,498 
23,  725 

20.916 
31,8,56 
26, 443 
•a,  962 

(■•) 
28,  ,575 
18,20.5 
''4,900 
88,  4tS 
37.809 

1,172 
8tO 

5,100 
16,539 
68,523 

1 

f>3 

20,160 

::::;;::"" 

5-1 



105.156 
458 

] 

1,M1 

IW 

21,  OM 

X 

. 

4,686 

57 

ii  132 
22,449 

"i2,'764 
19,206 

193,6.52 

3,000 

69,465 

29,326 

1 

58 

" 

.  .  .1 

59  i)«i  .Moines,  Iowa  . 

60  Sprinpfiold,  MiLsy.. 

.5,000 



«.1«1 

914 



"ioT 

::::::|:::::: 

f.2 
63 

Trov.  N.  Y 

4,116 

.  Jw,i» 

llobokpn.  N.  .T 

1™ 

6-1     Evansville.  lud  ... 

;;;.;;i  .  ... 

65  1  M»iR-lH'»ter,  N.  H  . 

4.. 516 
'3,221 

1 

66  1  rilcii.  N.  Y 

67 

68 

Peoria,  111 

Charleaton.  S.  f' 

;::::::;::;::::: 

76,291 
19,977 

2, 445 

1 

70     yallLnkeCllv.nah 

131,780 

tu. 

<•  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 

('Included  In  expenditures  for  streets. 

r  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 

d  Not  including  WO.OOO  expended  by  property  owners  under  superviaion  of  city. 

'  For  11  months  only. 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (3)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 

bcr. 


38 


Citl&s. 


Sinking 
fund. 


Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albanjr.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Greg , 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. I 

Dayton,  Ohio I 

Richmond,  Va 

NashvlIle,Tenn I 

Seattle,  Wash 


»t3,300 

69,293 

at|,2«5 


Other. 


2,0001 
17,727 
«,6>i:jl 
72,274 


r2,386 
o2.W,6l5 
6242,679 

'"42,'7i.5 
20,138 


Hartford ,  Ck>nn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden, N.J , 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Masa 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass  . 

New  Bed  ton" ,  Mass . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfleld,Ma8s... 

Somcrville,  Macs 

Troy,N.Y 

Iloboken  N.J , 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


63,  .519 
47,139 
29,HKI 
41,752 

232. 39H 
2-.),  .TOO 

201,709 


11,045 

2.5,621 

6,668 

» 34, 597 

A  1,499 


Total,  ex- 
clusive of 
loans 
repaid. 


»l,043 
101,5il0l 


>»l»l,a23i 
«32.i,396l 
"189,493 
r 112, 363 
38,449 
ir  1 1.5, 655 
I  176, 102 


141,066  lu  184, 6.53 


40,4.5:! 

20, 142 

7,212 

45, 425 


■1178,2651 

m  180,  .545 

« 160, 3251 

»*  1,342 


54,383 
17,267| 
46, 106' 


S2I6, 124 

n509,336 

c  930, 557 

802,005 

892,183 

33.5,716 

348, 161 

Zn,  369 

273,804 

170,310 

775,232 

»  547, 028 

a83,901 

390,631 

•1398,460 

« 863, 199 

■1607,912 

v394,80l 

13.5.972 

w  377,779 

1546,024 

170,000 

00  693,001 

245,495 

323, 642 

"222,677 

//331,I8S 

W  280, 789 

19.5,571 

10.5, 425 

89,232 

(i  208, 211 

251,959 


Loans  repaid. 


Long- 
term 
bonds  (2 
years  t)r 
'over). 


Tempo- 
rary 
lotms  and 
short- 
term 
bonds 
(less  than 
2  years). 


I 
(108,429,        $5, 

326,590'      903, 
<J189,000 

125,000       600, 


Total. 


Total,  in- 
cluding 
loans 
repaid. 


*114,29e| 

1,228,651 

•1189,0001 

72.5,000 

42,000 


159.000 
335,600 


/  76, 735 


ill, 000 

119,550 

» 19, 450 

(>•)       I 

16,000 


1.59,000 
498, 732 


/  76, 735 


13:<,291 


77, 
103, 
25, 


43.600 

79,000 

V93,07li 

18,000 

1*17,200 

163,000 

i«46,182 

196,000 


525,000 


415, 

963, 

36, 

465, 

800, 

445, 

2, 

31, 

40,000  258, 
«"  71,667, '1*465, 
122, 


18:!,  291 
Jll.OOO 
196,709 
« 122, 460 
•  25,900 
16,000 
525,000 
43,500 
494,000 
OOOJV  1,056,074 
3691  54,369 
000!'>(>482,2a0 
OOOi  963.000 
000i<W491,182 


000 


41,700. 
14,000. 


198,000 
31,706 
298,000 
537,525 
122,214 


41,700 
14,000l 


«330. 

'■1,737, 

« 1,119, 

1,627, 

434, 

385, 

607, 

872, 

273, 

/247, 

775, 

0680, 

*194, 

«487, 

P520, 

(889, 

u623, 

■'OW, 

179 

■"871, 

» 1,602, 

224, 

<■<;  1, 175, 

1,208, 

<H814. 

e'420, 

//362, 

IW578, 

733, 

227, 

89, 

"249, 

265, 


419 
987 
557 
003 
1X3 
716 
164 
101 
804 
045 
232 
319 
901 
340 
910 
099 
912 
804 
472 
779 


204 
495 

824 
677 
896 

7X9 
096 
639 
2:i2 

»iT 

959 


a  Including  $78,882  county  tax. 

6  County  tax. 

e  Including  (242,679  conn ty  tax .  » 

dNot  Including  (247,8.50  paid  out  o(  sinking  fund. 

e  Including  (212,679  county  tax,  but  not  including  (247,850  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/Not  including  (565  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

a  Including  (19,^  county  tax. 

kStateUx. 

i  In.Uuling  $1,  l'.'.)  Siulv  tiix. 

iNot  includiiif^  81I1,.'»0()  piiid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

including  Sl.llW  stiiii>  Ijix.  but  not  including  (114,500  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

1  Not  inclu<iinK  $2<).'J0()  |.ai<l  out  of  sinking  fund. 

"•.State  and  coiinty  tax. 

1  Including  Sltvl, 02;!  i^tatu  and  county  tax. 

•>Not  incliidiMgSll.'.il2  piiid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

j>ln('luding$lKi.ii'2:!St.'vt>'Hnd  county  tax,  but  not  including  (11,242  i>aid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'ilncIiHling  S-it'>.'*ll  Slate  and  county  tax. 

■-897,300  ijaid  oul  of  sinkinK  fund. 

•  Not  incOiKliiig  $97.:!a0  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

t  Including  $216,911  Slate  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  (97,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

■■Including  $12,312  ciiunly  tax. 

flnc-lnding  STliOft  t^tatr  iind  county  tax. 

■«lni'luiliiig  SB.SiS  coiiiitv  tax. 

ilndudiiig  $li9,ii92  Slate  and  county  tax. 

»Not  inoluding  S19,'J26  imid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

I  Including  $119,992  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  (19,926  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
ow Including  Si2l.:i51  State  and  county  tax. 
WNot  inclndiuK  $i.5,0(X)  |>aid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

•■fIncliidiiiK  $121,3>l  state  and  county  tax.  but  not  including  (45,000  paid  out  of  staking  fund. 
oHNot  inehirling  5:w,7JI  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
"Including  $l7ti,2ti5  State  and  county  tax. 
//InclndiiiK  $l.so,.51.i  State  and  county  tax. 
rolncluding  SlB0,:fi5  State  and  county  tax. 
AAKorll  months  only, 
(f  ilot  lucludiiit;  expenditures  of  Stat«  and  connty  for  schools. 
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Tablk  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY    1 1- 

Contluued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Clttes. 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
court.s, 

Jails, 
work- 
houses, 
rcJorm- 
atories, 

etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment. 

Health 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

Hospl- 
tala,a»y 
lums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and 
other 
chari- 
ties. 

SchooK 

Libnuiea, 
artKal- 
lerics, 

museums, 
etc. 

Parks. 

71 

81,521 

$8,718 
58,117 
61, 148 
19,677 
11.023 
31,674 
3,0(10 
11,810 
X2,24^ 
21,I'.I0 
20,  W9 
70,2Vi 
13.t74 
17,100 

6,'8li8 

60,611 
•23.265 
8,827 
7, 142 
15,908 
15,357 
21,431 

13.2S4 

16,  «2 

1,909 

(.<■) 
58,000 

«.2.t6 

6,678 

t4.461 

72 

Duluth,  Minn 

3,895 

3,091 

62.i 

2,K.^S 
4,520 
6,800 

4,ta> 

73 

Erie,  Pa 

74 

Ellzabeth.N.J 

75 

1 

76 

Kaiiwui  ('itv,  KanK 

1 

310 

77 



78 

2, 781 

simin 

3,7M 

79 

Youkcrs.N.Y 

' 

30, 100 -  -        «.  168 

5,02U 

80 

Norfolk, Va 

«7,121 

9,100 

1 

81 

Wttlorbury,  Conn 

Holyokc,  Ma«H 

«6,442 

82 

3,000 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  1  nd 

3,867 

84 

YounKwt*)Wii,  Ohio 

■' 

7,'J< 

85 

5,:S52 

12,  t« 

86 

Covington,  Ky 

2,350 

9,078 

129 

2,938 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

l,f«4 

5,873 

642 

88 

Dalian,  Tex 

28 

333 

89 
9U 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

103 
IM 
105 
106 
107 
lOH 
109 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lanciutter,  l*a 

Lincoln,  Ncbr 

890 

1 

1,277 

TJ6 

2,290 





52,188 

3,470 

843 

BiiiKhanitoii,N.  Y 

1 

1,873 
2,000 

1,21J 

S,  !J07l 

Piiwtucket,  K.I 

1,482 
9,939 
4,000 

WheeliUK,  W.  Va 

1,095 

Mobilc.Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

17,818 



Lillle  K(x;k,  Ark 

1 



1.2^ 

SprlnKlield,  Ohio 

250 

1,225 

1,649 

918 

5,402 



45,808 
10,430 
53,464 
563 
12,047 

17,038 

5,136 

703 

l,.'iOO 

S0,92.V 

927 

600 

2,446 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Sp<ikanc,  Wash 

115 

572 

> 
3,9!w 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qnincy,lll 

220 

725 



72 

»1,600 

South  Bend,  Ind 

1,36.1 
5,283 
6,000 
1,264 
24,622 
22,500 

57,648 
2,936 
36,863 

•,«; 

110 

kO 

111 

Johnstown.  Pa 

112 

Elmira,N.Y 



16,000 

lis 

Allentown,  Pa 

756 
2,000 



38,063 
6,  .598 
63.950 
a,  865 
5,400l 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

9,790 

6,S>> 

115 

'        

116 

SprinKlicld,  III 

i.rai 

9,W7 
17,494 

2,382 
1.SS5 

117 

Chelsea,  Mass 



5.«6 

a  Data  are  for  9  months. 

I>t23,733  expended  by  Stale  and  county. 

<tl0,e91  expended  by  Slate  and  county. 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OITTLAY  (2)- 

Continued. 


Mar- 

nmn 
bcr. 

CiUes. 

Streets. 

Sew- 
ers. 

Water- 
works. 

Gn.s 
w'rks 

Elec- 
tric- 
lighl 

prnt.s 

t 

Dorks 

tmd 

ivhiirves 

t 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

i 

8,  .579 

-Mar- 

kcl-«. 

■M.hfA 

Ccm- 
oter- 
ios. 

8 

Bath 
hous- 
es 
and 
bath- 
ing 
pools 
and 
l)ettch 

68. 

71 

$ 

93,8,% 

.1  423 

« 

» 

J 

72     Diiliith.  Minn 

10.>,297  20,926 
33,2311  19,2.'>2 

1.32,037,  26,486 
18,4511  :»,176 

18.5,414   5.5,289 
21,4.51     6,143 
62,  .585   ,57,168 

113,21.5'  44,733 

214,000     5,436 
48,.541   21,699 
42,464!     6,a58 
99, 666  169,  .511 

132,740   17,793 
6, 7:>0 100  ini 

26,765 
54,401 

14,277 

73 

Eric,  Pa 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wllkesbarrc,  Pa.... 
Kansas  City,  Kans. . 

Harri.sbiirK,  Pa 

Portland,  Me. (<")  ... 

Yonkers,  N.V 

Norfolk,  Va........ 

Waterbur>-,  Conn . . . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Youngslott-n,  Ohio . 
Houston,  Tec 

1 

75 

1 



76 

...... 

1 

77 

28,290 

78 

1 

1,619 

2,127 

2,857 

79 

69,3i9 
14,287 
116,104 
54,066 
34,281 
23,209 

22,1.59 

4,100 
944 

80 

81 

82 

8,112 



1,600 

83 



84 

::::::::::::::: 

85 

7% 

86 

6,357 

7K  914 

•27, 133 

. 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

42, 0<15 



*... 

88 

23, .552    iijSiO 
51,2%     8,327 
16,847    16,018 
83,718,       710 
18,8,17'  :16.937 
39,744    14,694 
47,161     .5,331 
5,624!    6,913 
7,10Ri    9,336 

87,940 
9,894 
10,  .539 
19,613 
30,301 



• 

6U0 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma.-w 

Binghamtoii,  N.  Y.. 

.\ugU8ta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  1.... 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va... 



90 

91 

4,090 

92 

93 

36,918 
34,902 
31,245 



2,  lft5 

1 

94 

. 

1 

96 

96 

2.5,491 
45,246 
17,067 

97 

98 
99 

Mobile,  Ala 

3,610 

C") 

RirminchAm    AIa 

('•) 
5,441 
45,434 

2,880 
47 

100  '  Little  ifoek,  Arli  ... 

557 

101  '  Sorinsfleld    Ohio 

'9i,'i92 

.17  741 

26,815 
2,238 

102 
108 

1,353 
27,852 



TucAniA  Wnjih 

19, 3.57 

28  164  -    --- 

IM  1  HaTcrhlU.MaiM  .... 

7,767,    4,3.59 
102,184'    9,242 

8,6.51    19,432 
2.5.355  20,019 

2,0001        218 
1.58  832  25-734 

79,260 

105  Spokane,  Wash 

106  1  Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

62,890 

4 

11,984 

... 

108 

8,836 

6,130 

643 

1,123 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

43,420 
8,278 

110 

1,474 
19,631 
41,469 
11,134 
142,472 
25,000 

i,mt 

4,909 
6,866 
62,018 
17,439 
20.213 

19,500 

111 

112  '  Elmira.N.Y 

■     ■ 

113 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

11,297 

114 

88 

116 

26,183 

20,209 

4,111 

116 

21,793:  10,387 
.      6, 1831    5,  ,802 

3,672 

.5,683 

117 

a  Data  are  for  9  months. 


t>  Paid  lor  by  property  owners. 
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Tabui  XXI.— expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  (S)— 

Contiiiued. 


Mar- 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 


Cities. 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

DuIuth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth, N.J 

Willi  esbarre.  Pa 

Kansaii  City,  Kans. . . 

HarriKbuFK,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (rt) 

YoDkers,N.Y 

NorIolk,Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mam 

Fori  Wayne,  liid 

YounKstowii,  Ohio. . . 

HouBton,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mieh 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y . . . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawttickel,  R.  1 

Altoona.Pa 


Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala., 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
8[>ringtleld,Ohio., 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  MaMi  .. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.... 

Quincy.Ul 

South  Bend, Ind.. 

Salem,  MasH 

Johnstown,  Pa.... 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown.Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 
McKeesport,  Pa . . 
Springfleld.III.... 
Chelsea,  HaiB 


Sinking 
fund. 


(143,649 
133,137 
67,465 
70,851 


65,246 
41.742 
38,141 
51,270 
23,679 
79,500 


112,601 


945 
40,221 
41,481 
24,6X2 
25,000 
10,809 
33,213 
50,000 


Otber. 


tl,962 


8,161 

a  154, 962 

16,016 

56,621 

31,814 

« 121,837 

/  210, 703 

20,469 

296,650 

20,306 

14,109 


3,912 
62,382 


2,882 

3,207 

i  22, 082 


<;  101, 662 


135, 3i8 
27,734 


7,060 


130,186 


67,780 


88,598 
75,639 
3,168 
30,000 
12,272 

"3,'666 


83,»I3 


47,430 


13,838 

105,069 

15,000 


J>  124, 816 
3,968 


1,918 

■'97,687 

33,799 

••113,295 

9,592 


Total,  ex- 
clusive ot 
loans 
repaid. 


Loans  repaid. 


Long- 
term 
bonds  (2 
years  or 
over). 


(291,713 
370,670 
253,436 

a  401, 638 

80,624 

835,828 

162,747 

r  308, 813 

/  626, 215 
343,817 
627,964 
286,162 
834,941 
811,  OS.") 
228,6841 
106,035 
231,323 
197,270; 
110,016 
./ 97, 6.58 
169,2U:i 

fe240,fiO6 
170,811 
192,904 

>n  249, 994 
96,457 
62,250 
« 34, 416 
183,7.57 
29,354! 
81,724' 
227,963 
191,109 

P 301, 211 

241,  BW 

30,146 

189,895 

89,913 

299,637 

•■170,2.51 
113,474 

f  177, 391 
150,881 
207,645 
169,289 
97,669 
92,822 


186,000 
10,000 


14,600 
97,708 
C) 


217,000 

682,060 

27,500 

7,600 


096,573 


21,300 
100,964 

^) 
98,' 
60,000 
8,690 
83,730, 
17,345 
65,500 


173.632 
43,258 


92,444 

7,463 

26,307 


250,000 
464,000 
149,071 
50,U00 
526,000 
38,761 
28,000 
57,982 
147,290 
60,000 
6,042 


13,000 


64.689 
2,000 


913,550 


40,238 
•  11,224 

28,100 
«73,330 

73,670 
101.200 

58,200 
106,  .500 

86,343 
4,000 


150,0001 


,556,000 

20,200 

280,000 

280,000 

6,025 

163,252 

72.000 

4,630 

o  24, 331 

121,040 

64,966 


200,000 
79,966 


60,500 
35,500 


407,000 
46,520 
10,000 


24,291 


81,874 
290,0001 


Total. 


173,632 
129,258 
10,000 
92,444 
21,963 
124,015 

250,000 
681,000 
831, 121 

77,600 
632,  .500 

38.761 
0123,673 

57,982 
168,590 
150,961 

<5,042 

98,888 

60,000 

8,690 

638, 7:W 

37,  .'H6 
346,600 
260,000 

18,025 
163,262 

72,000 

4,630 

<>24,331 

185,629 

66,966 


9213,650 

79,965 

40,238 

•71,724 

63,600 

<  73, 330 

480,670 

146,720' 

68,200 

106,500 

110.634 

4,000 

81,874 

440,000 


Total,  m- 

cluding 

loans 

repaid. 


1365,345 
499,928 
263.4;t6 

<i  497,082 
102.487 
459,843 

■^162, 747 

r  658, 813 
/1, 307.215 

1,174,938 
605,464 
818,662 
3^3,702 

0434, 60H 
286,566 
278,625 
382, 2n 

<  202, 312 
208,904 

.f  167, 656 
177,858 

Jr  879, 236 
206,  £« 

1438,404 

«509,9»4 

114,482 

216,608 

■•106,415 
188,837 
o63,685 
267,353 
294,929 
191,109 

r  514, 761 

821,837 

70,384 

•  261.619 
163,543 

(372,967 

•■660,921 
260,194 

•'245,5»( 
257,381 
318,279 
178,289 
179,643 
632,822 


a  Including  (186,816  State  and  county  tax. 
6(57,700  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

0  Not  including  (57,700  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
d  Data  are  for  9  months. 

'Including  (116,098  State  and  county  tax. 

/Including  (207,194  State  and  county  lax. 

a  Not  including  (100,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

A(64.00O  caid  out  of  ginklDg  fund. 

<  Not  Including  (54.000  paid  out  of  dnklng  fund. 

ilncludin(r(2^  State  tax. 

k  Including  (67,16S8tate  and  eonnty  tax. 

1  Not  including  (23,733  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
«■  Including  (48,407  State  tax. 

•■Not including  (10,691  expended  by  State  and  county  for  srhools. 

oNot  Including  (7,050  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

j>lncluding(38,616  State  and  county  tax. 

«  Not  including  (70,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

r  Includina (38,515  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  (70.000  paid  out  of  stnkliig  fniuL 

•  NotlncliiaingK0,167  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

>  Not  Including  (3,168  inid  out  of  sinking  fond. 

■•Including  (41,811  State  and  county  tax. 

vlndudlng  (112,726  State  and  county  tax. 
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Tablb  XXI.— expenditures  for   construction   and  other  capital  outlay  (1)— 

Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cltle«. 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts, 
jallK, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment. 

Health 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

Hospl- 
tals,asy- 
lums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and 
other 
chari- 
ties. 

Schools. 

Libraries, 
art  gal- 
leries, 

museums, 
etc. 

Parks. 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
12ii 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 

Chester,  Pa 

$75,002 
26,770 
15.  .Ml 
28,200 
2(i,549 

«,81<) 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  M<iss 

«15,»34 
9T2 
443 

S,797 
4,901 
7,170 



$168 

6,257 

400 

3,788 

831 

306 

$775 

»13fi, 

7,110 
8,500 

Newton,  Mass 

;«27,U.') 

Bayonne.'ie.J ' 

; 

ti,312 

Schene<*tady,  N.  Y ' 

3.s,«ii 

15,&66 

5,.')5S 

' 

37,478 

27, 889 

40,9.12 

G,17jl 

1,296 

Fltchbunr.  Mass ' 

2.022 
431 
887 

1,345 

Superior,Wis ' ' 

Rocklora  III                  ' 

915 
2,250 
6,293 

1,00(1 

nl8,31li 

2,082 

54,129 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

$1,322 

14,362 

133 

3,269 

134 

Aubum.N.Y 

1 

135 

4,754 

1,500 

136 

East  St.  Louis,  111 . .       1    

CI,  801 
26.000 

1,461 
1,338 

137 

JoUet.Ill 1 

a  InclDdlng  expenditures  of  Bobool  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (2)— 

Concluded. 


Mar- 

num. 
ber. 

Cities. 

Streets. 

Sew- 
ers. 

Water- 
work."!. 

Gas 
w"rks 

Elcc- 
trie- 
llght 
pFnts 

Doeks 

and 

wharves 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Mar- 
kets. 

Ccm- 
eter- 
ie& 

Bath 
boos- 
e* 
and 
bath- 

pixSs 

and 

beach 

e9 

IIK 

Chester,  Pa 

1 
(40,928  m.SMI 

1 
1 

119 

York,  Pa 

2  9!i0 



..    .       1               1 

120 

Maiden,  Ma«8 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Miu« 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . . . 

Bayonnc,  N.J 

Knoxville,Tenn  ... 
Schenectadv,  N.  Y.. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.... 
Superior,  \V  la 

10,527 

10-622 

i29,49H 

»765 

121 

142, 826     2, 214 

ti,6i8 

122 

56,  W7   79,213 

60.116 

i 

123 

9,575   10,96l|        5,491 
26,831    41,733         9.757 

t2,.530 

124 



126 

6,096     (n) 
91,672  :«,(M9 

! 



126 

36,610 

"  ■■■;r    ;  i;;:  :; : 

1 

127 

64, 270,    9. 98.1 

8.000 

1 

1 

128 

4,.'i09 

753 

66,444 

10.565 

129 

RockJord.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 



66,370 

18,111 
19.469 
23,301 

1 

130 

4,783 

< 

: 

131 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Auburn, N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
Ea»t  St.  Louis,  111... 
Joliet.Ill 

108,800 

, 

132 

30,297     6.809 

;               I          , 

133 

60,124 
■■■"6;474 

1,528 
3,885 

24,604 
85,577 

1 

134 

1               1 

1 

135 

1 

13A 

::;:::i:::::::.::;. 

187 

14,104 

13,860 

19,439 

a  Included  in  other  street  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
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Tablk  XXI.— expenditures  for  CONSTBDCTION  and  other  capital  outlay  (3)— 

Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 


Cities. 


I 


113 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
190 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 


Chestcr.Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Maw 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton, Mftfls 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne.  N.  J 

KnoxvllIe.Tenn  ... 
Sclienectady,  N.  Y. . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rocklord.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Aubum,N.Y 

Cbattanooga,  Tenn . 
East  St.  Louis,  III... 
Jollet,III 


Sinking 
fund. 


S4I,819 


42,986 
14 
128,305 
78,017 
66.000 
837, 
20,000 
49,ir78 
67,861 


Other. 


atl2,306 

1,000 

« 105, 732 

33,845 

» 172, 173 

1,590 

/98,293 


165,136 
13,638 


P  32, 879 
r 122, 569 


700 
162,970 


14,345 


1,500 


53,275 


Loans  repaid. 


Total,  ex-     j.„„ 

•"  "•      years  or 

over). 

I 


<itl78,»6 

47,608 

<229,446 

217,460 

» 657, 708 

111,461 

Ic253,935 

<  13,276 

«  290,817 

r 300, 273 

119,311 

82,996 

•321,062 

159,564 

«  91, 744 

V81,607 

96,091 

12,728 

298,100 

126,866 


131,000, 
/  50, 026 
48,883' 
10,000, 
'95,3821 
137,000, 

13,000 

128,900 

,59,402 

13,000 

61,446 
13,000 
17,985 
48,107 


11,000 


885, 
39, 
74, 
45, 

166, 

502, 
11, 

228, 
•<354, 
3, 
67, 
12, 
15, 
67, 


000 
453 
000 
260 
518 
800 
800 
000 
000 
333 
903 
400 
800 
000 


51,430 


Total. 


Total,  in- 
cluding 
loans 
repaid. 


'•»124,000 

8-2.000 

/350,Oi5| 

46,883 

895,000 

( 134, 835 

211,000 

«  46, 280 

179,518 

631,700 

71,202 

241,000 

•■354,000 

64,779 

80,903 

30,385 

63,907 

57,000 


62,430 


'i»302,6'>5 

79,603 

a  679,471 

264.343 

*  1,452, 703 

< 246, 296 

k 464, 935 

>>.W,.526 
9470,335 
r 931. 973 

190,  .MS 

323,996 
w675,062 

224,333 
at  172, 647 
ylll,992 

158.998 
69,728 

293.100 

189,296 


« Including  tT.097  State  tax. 

b$5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<■  Not  including  t5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<!  Including  $7,097  State  tax,  but  not  including  $5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'  Including  State  and  county  tax. 

/  Not  including  $10,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

0  Including  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  $10,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

h  Including<97,221  State  and  county  tax. 

<  Not  including  S49,633  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

J  State  and  county  tax. 

fc  Including  $93,293  State  and  county  tax. 

'  Not  including  expenditures  for  sewers  included  in  otlier  street  oxpcmliturcs  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

m  $9,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

n  Not  including  $9,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

oNot  Including  expenditures  for  sewers  Included  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation 
and  $9,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

p  County  tax. 

7  Including  $32,879  county  tax. 

r  Including  $36,661  Slate  and  county  tax. 

•  Including  $47,680  State  and  county  tax. 

'$71,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

u  Not  including  $1,000  polaout  of  sinking  fund. 

t'Not  including  $72,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

B>  Including  $47,680  State  and  county  lax,  but  not  including  $72,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 

^Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

V  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Tablk  XXII.— EXPENDITaRES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Chlcnsn.  Ill 

Philudvlphia,  Pa 

St.  LoiiK  Mo 

Boston.  Mass 

Btiltiniiirc,  Md 

Cli'VtliiiKl,  oliio 

BulTali),  N.  Y 

Sail  Frani^isco,  r^il 

Ctrii-iiiiititi,  Oliio 

Pltu-'liurg,  Pa 

N<'\v  Ork'ftllH.  Iji 

Diiroit.  Midi 

MiUvaukee,  Wis 

WiisliiiiKton,  IJ.  (' 

N«'wtirk,  N.  J 

.ItTsoy  (Mty,  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

MiiineapoliH,  Minn 

PrDViftoiicc,  R.  1 

IndiaimpiiliH.  Ind 

Kmisiii^  City,  Bio 

.St.  I'aul.Minn 

RiM-hosHT,  N.  Y 

IX'iiver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Ma.ss 

.Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.J 

Kail  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Ankeles,  Cat 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Ix>wcll,Mas!i 

AIbany,N.Y 

Cambndge,  Mass 

Portland,  Orcg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

(irand  Kanids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Seattle,  \Vash. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden,N.J 

Trenton,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . 

Lynn, Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass  . . . . 
New  Bedford,  Mass . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
8prlngticld,  Mass . . . 
Somerville,  Ma.i«  . . . 
Troy,N.Y 


Police 
department. 


Police 
courts,iaU8, 

work- 
houses, re- 
forma- 
tories, etc. 


no,  199,206 

3,685,982 

S,036,'26( 

1,602,182 

1,751,151 

967,823 

417,932 

793,294 

789,251 

r>V>,  185 

490,287 

231,374 

542,049 

342,508 

687,922 

428,495 

421,616 

273,615 

216,698 

371,875 

1.T9, 579 

255,850 

IBI,  ,i39 

198,471 

160,605 

110.650 

137,871 

124,227 

149,699 

137,809 

197,581 

.     124,335 

139.361 

61,600 

91,290 

123,376 

n 101, 670 

58, 172 

136,  .500 

|.i6.481 

n  128, 4.59 

53,652 

•>141.60U 

84,796 

88,2fJ6 

104,426 

(89,097 

85,691 

120,936 

■51,966 

81,960 

92,163 

87,800 

68,721 

80,567 

66,367 

6,5, 113 

113,457 

60,780 

67,639 

•166,165 

111,978 


I  t1, 310, 411 

I        258,369 

'    1,240,279 

113, 632 

<  1,130, 945 

122,431 

116,087 

24,049 

161.965 

133,370 


87,073 
11,400 
36,448 
275,649 
41,109 


106,475 
33,981 
4,957 
2,635 
25,212 
36,208 
16,072 
11,339 
21,550 


Fire  de- 
partment. 


34,275  I 


13,624 
21,267 
3,495 


9,062 
10,878 

7,660 
(») 

3,741 


6,524 
(») 

.5,517 
(») 

13,678 
13, 781 

4,189 
■■4,860 

9,429 

6,075 


3,100 
6,064 
2,800 
8,196 


7.702 
4,420 


«. 


Health  de- 
partment. 


Uonltabi, 
aeyinms, 

alnu- 
housea.and 

other 
charities. 


4,508 


^,739,992 
1,647,676 
1,101,090 
769,272 
1,285,791 
509,76:1 
487,383 
6.>«.425 
6.S8.2.W 
472,388 
559,299  I 
266,851 
."we,  .567 
453,  .574 
266,900 
319,408 
241, 187 
230,086 
325,  .507 
365,074 
181,029 
248,344 
199,915 
240,644 
155,420 
116,523 
147,329 
181,242 
167,667 
175,796 
143,573 
120,196 
122,lr71 
61,561 
118,183 
124,928 
100,337 
57,143 
119,075 
142,048 
91,120 
80,563 
117,768 
122,518 
74,792 
92,673 
89,270 
97,377 
116,305 
42,022 
36, 610 
86,298 
72.900 
75,614 
96,740 
76,575 
.59, 536 
78,738 
80,670 
97,390 
64,943 
64,421 


«1, 162, 256 

190,302 

250,809 

151,925  I 

201,712 

94,715 

98,502 

47,415 

65,089 

43,016 

86,976 

44,708  I 

41,980 

42.432  I 

70,893 

75,787  , 

8,465  ' 

8,208  I 

24,887  I 

25,445  I 

15,754  ! 

31,551 

10,624 

28,106 

25,672 

14,101 

15,588 

19,341 

31,291 

31,601 

7,874 

8,291 

25,655 

1,800 

8,3.54 

13.303 

»66,437 

8,  .519 

12. 191 

16,816 

18,  .W 

5,683 

r98,887 

16,646 

8,630 

9,191 

13,328 

14,702 

11,574 

4,842 

5,130 

7,000 

6,700 

4,785 

11.839 

14,335 

14,720 

30,274 

3,660 

7,161 

8,078 

19,941 


14,754.380 

14,018 

706.430 

660.656 

1,207.768 

310.367 

H2,9«.i 

135.686 

2.58.410 

237.922 

147.703 

.59,290 

S6,.5K8 

9.610 

407,401 

125,130 

21>,5i»< 

65,465 

90,178 

39,436 

41,SI1 

a4. 750 

87. 1« 

34,882 

464 

75,043 

15,882 

137,091 

101,698 

78.745 

54,714 

147.657 

17,019 

9.385 

14,.541 

Si.  998 


107. 8H1 
71,341 

142.  .530 
4,996 
m.hM 
15,386 
21,272 
42.9tf 
23,661 
8,514 
80,342 


704 

I0.6SO 

18.119 

68,206 

109.966 

2.290 
71.4e2 
68,071 

2.700 
57,500 
40.79S 
89.0(15 


ainclndtng  t217,562  for  College  of  City  of  New  York  and  tl85,411  for  Normal  College. 
b  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling, 
f  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

<<Not  including  1160,000  expended  by  street-railway  company  and  t14,l  10  expended  by  baud  of 
dliBolors  of  trust  funds. 

'Including $1,088,608  expended  by  county. 

/  Including  $152,723  for  University  of  Cincinnati. 

a  For  drainage  system. 

*  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 

<  Not  including  expenditures  by  United  States  Qovenunent  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spare*. 
/Including  other  street  expenditures. 

*  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  remoTel. 
I  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1). 


Ubrories, 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 

Rchoob. 

art  gal- 
leries, 
museums, 
etc. 

Parks. 

Sewers. 

Municipal 
UghUng. 

«2, 734, 276 

Street 
cleaning. 

III 

Other  street 
expendi- 
ture*. 

<itl».731,629 

«736,111 

tl,  367, 086 

*423,104 

»2,  906, 767 
6606,201 

S10e,371 

14,399,078 

1 

8,20S,493 

211,019 

769,332 

283,321 

476,687 

130°  091 

296,663 

2 

S,3I9,6(M 

257,252 

449,963 

273,826 

1,234,236 

6320,224 

d 448, 635 

S 

1,  KM,  140 

37,284 

115,370 

97,839 

585,900 

130,892 

294,072 

4 

S,0<S.640 

267,509 

419,903 

394,408 

770,426 

3.'i6,446 

164,269 

1,641,862 

5 

1,417,392 

41,259 

208,168 

40,815 

327,600 

207,728 

606 

187,764 

6 

1,257,  W6 

82,487 

77,868 

49,134 

259,228 

662,283 

1"] 

47,982 

7 

1,161,834 

98,769 

200,267 

11,518 

351,154 

6143,918 

118,659 

8 

1,166,763 

47,837 

166,876 

63,167 

254,577 

178,868 

14,380 

110,111 

9 

/1, 126, 631 

86,114 

46,651 

32,496 

340,463 

233,369 

118,244 

10 

H43,648 

126,000 

162,781 

44,329 

306,374 

6253,531 

c\ 

168,909 

U 

478,025 

9,827 

8,867 

VS7,893 

216,281 

104.981 

h 

15,831 

12 

869,713 

51,228 

108,713 

36,848 

161,441 

h 

348,799 

13 

764.968 

62,356 

53,346 

95,909 

""'216,276' 

110,228 

79,331 

163,693 

14 

1,182,916 

8,746 

81,502 

137, 181 

<246,5S3 

176,633 

3,000 

370,791 

15 

830,061 

40,585 

3,890 

71,238 

217,820 

y 139, 228 

ffi 

n 

16 

600,332 

31,333 

11,303 

21,255 

161, 167 

*67,529 

156,227 

17 

612,947 

46,688 

15,010 

151,173 

106,999 
40,641 

1^148,698 

18 

736,981 

""'42,' 269' 

68,763 

20,915 

154,999 

"ii2,'466" 

64,881 

19 

730,695 

22,349 

47,298 

72,430 

290,843 

59,807 

(*) 

231,835 

20 

558,630 

26,788 

61,452 

10,602 

113,273 

66,939 

41,639 

27,196 

21 

655, 2?2 

28,814 

97,680 

22,426 

78,822 

90,682 

9.897 

61,426 

22 

684,702 

15,565 

57,168 

16,667 

183,800 

y  181, 267 

27,535 

68,286 

23 

860,031 

3,462 

•  31,178 

3,716 

260,038 

90.360 

39,  Ml 

24 

679,071 

24,314 

70,248 

19,941 

91,886 

41,598 

44,260 

66,082 

26 

198,806 

10,991 

44,946 

12,689 

77,548 

44, 571 

73,236 

26 

363,027 

31,672 

28,302 

12,564 

634,023 

...... 

37,758 

27 

421,888 

10,967 

11,602 

9,658 

75,"  743' 

672,422 

4 

111,024 

28 

617,844 

83,981 

22,809 

232,985 
A!>800 

122,166 

41,767 

36,486 

233,813 

29 

410,489 

26,605 

30,743 

111,000 

81,839 

23,110 

■>>76,378 

30 

382,960 

13,818 

21,794 

87,601 

40,200 

27,897 

81,095 

31 

313,166 

14,0»t 

20,000 

11269 

87,000 

34,323 

4,000 

40,968 

32 

826,335 

15,168 

1,9(M 

99,960 

23,300 

9,726 

« 124, 968 

33 

160,490 

7,789 

8,999 
20,623 

280 

400 

9,013 

60,538 

34 

392,276 

16,776 

21.491 

80,226 

622,923 

.......... 

44,609 

35 

497,016 

19,063 

61,873 

8,466 

71,857 

35,543 

65,926 

101,764 

86 

140,863 

5,126 

2,942 

8,141 

49,363 

10, 191 

20,863 

97,839 

87 

315,146 

9,900 

4,286 

8,070 

46,733 

P 15, 896 

(9) 

60,716 

38 

331,899 

16,480 

11,316 

12,499 

93,147 

28,300 

10,161 

64,389 

89 

294,066 

9,700 

45,103 

14,884 

90,121 

12,360 

66, 211 

40 

•       438,593 

20,022 

21,375 

95,475 

72,168 

30,000 

'ae'esi' 

169,969 

41 

268,791 

12, 749 

4,973 

49,653 

639,253 

{c 

10, 619 

42 

166,842 

7,'6o6' 

13,595 

8,141 

7.5,627 

(•) 
43, 770 

(• 

93,848 

43 

304,450 

7,667 

23,276 

7,076 

(A 

12,486 

44 

318,402 

10,516 

2.719 

1,980 

52,'668' 

18,446 

682 

19,011 

45 

124,107 

660 

6,800 

10,001 

34,217 

34,400 

1,600 

66,608 

46 

169,799 

6,000 

t'L 

11,772 

47,303 

(") 

12,060 

81,860 

47 

263,969 

18,751 



isi.sii 

33,241 

it  000 

30,935 

48 

385,731 

11,000 

33,334 

14,267 

68,461 

43,876 

"22,'9i2' 

122,663 

49 

212,326 

4,180 

13,902 

38,876 

69,409 

15,000 

l"^] 

42,220 

60 

196,109 

7,086 

10,646 

8,768 

45,752 

613,563 

37,368 

61 

242,0^1 

1,898 

1,641 

4,528 

83,972 

615,100 

<■) 
7,474 

28,938 

52 

•»  222, 246 

5,680 

14,862 

4,638 

55,583 

15,182 

15,244 

63 

179,775 

12,438 

19,143 

8,488 

55,786 

28,000 

54,715 

64 

237,972 

14,186 

9,091 

9,438 

53,693 

8,416 

21,677 

79,693 

65 

299,017 

16,668 

6,258 

4,346 

63,906 

17,666 

14,980 

22,876 

86 

185,821 

11,872 

7,149 

17,292 

36,433 

8,335 

11,665 

30,267 

57 

234,940 

14,017 

23,012 

7,647 

52,338 

14,927 

i"} 

66.129 

53 

272,444 

11,271 

80,226 

11,784 

49,338 

616,926 

if 

10,490 

69 

359,660 

29,946 

23,110 

13, 2W 

66,698 

24,912 

27,100 

81,648 

60 

294.374 

16,882 

9,610 

10,167 

68,290 

615,682 

("' 

83,654 

61 

215,120 

2,366. 

6,574 

83,374 

106,281 

7,679 

11,180 

62 

tm  iDcIuding  expenditures  for  sewers. 

>■  Including  expenditures  lor  police  courts,  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
o  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 
j>  Including  expenditures  for  flushing  streets. 

4  No  sprinkling  done;   expenditures  for  flushing  streets  included   in  expenditures  for  street 
cleaning. 

r  iDcTuding  expenditures  for  street  cleaning,  street  sprinkling,  and  garbage  removal. 

>  Incladeain  expenditures  for  health  department. 

t  Including  expenditures  for  police  court^i  and  Jails. 

o  Expenditures  lor  police  courts  and  ^ails  included  In  expenditures  for  police  department. 

<•  Included  in  expenditures  tor  garbage  removal. 

v  For  16  months. 

X  Supported  by  county. 
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Tablk  XXII.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (2>. 


MaT- 
giual 
num- 
ber. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philailclphm,  I'tt... 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Miuis 

Baltimore.  Mil 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Franoisfo.  Cal  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La  . . . 

Detroit.  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C .. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jcn^cv  City,  N.  J 

Loui.sville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Providence.  R.  I 

IndianaiKiIls,  Ind  .. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y... . 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass.... 

Syracu.se,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Foil  River,  Mass... 

St.  Jo<*eph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Ixw  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambndgc,  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Mc 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Urand  Rapids,  Mich 

Da.vton,Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Teun 

Seattle,  Wa-sh 

Hantord,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Lynn, Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
Springfield,  Mass  . . . 
Somerville, Mass  ... 
Troy,N.Y 


«2, 626, 668 
SS3,V22 
685,567 
217,114 
623,000 
166,647 
'  102,511 
117,085 


26,583 
98,890 
9.5,970 
65,000 
181,858 
121,807 
69,792 

1,166 
28,890 
41,796 
19,192 
20,669 
106, 714 

8,862 
12,000 
28.000 
l.'>,800 
l.\  136 
U<>.UUO 

!i.  949 
30,000 
30,300 

3,120 

2,947 
12.225 
(») 


33,  .vn 

418 
66,445 

4,529 

(") 

•   6,219 

21,620 

20,300 

;>S5,537 

1,027 
24,860 
17,188 
28,239 
10,100 
18,469 
26,507 
36,104 


30,000 
23,972 
1,000 
23,173 
81,972 
29,730 


$13,693,155 

1,  .620, 813 

1,429.959 

779,259 

"3,388,528 

1,547,410 

712.575  i 

662,2.'>9  ' 

14,730 
1,737,285  . 
948,462 
799,720 
332,378 
315,829 

(») 

801,629 
993,846 
483,274 
376,400 
639,335 
128,527 
32.5,075 
1329,906 
523,773 
134,  Itl 
326,065 
256,600 

(m) 

430,6.56 
295,893 
161,268 
162, 416 
231,624 

75,034 
269.611 

69,210 
160,921 

66.616 
175.116 
217,887 
325,302 
304,063 
143,425 

90,990 
172,477 
375,814 
161,088 
275.632 
187.816 

61,466 

80,891 
125,358 
145,385 

71,753 
204,097 

23.834 

98,127 
155,645 

51,0?8 
140,217 

48,838 

82,648 


Water- 
works. 


<3, 000, 990 
1,520,187 
1.412.668 
654,068 
612,387 
394.736 
274,051 
436,431 


<ias  work& 


480,058  I 
231,821 


fx,»oa  I 

152.069 

» 328. 185 

230,375 

554.867 

147.090 

133.785 

135,996 

3,000 

187,323 

98,751 

102,  ,607 


67,457 
208,827 
124.005 

60.783 
107.942 


52.076  i. 


94.332 
123,534 
79,239 
31,754 
112, 162 
59,402 
40,974 
34,039 
59,595  ! 
64,929 
76,266  I 
44,474  I 
66,016 
59.368 
48,791 


76,862 


89.768 
36.108 


43.776  '. 
51,831  <. 
77,196  I. 


r2..5l9 


136.550 


olncludlng  $126,103  expended  bv  countv. 

6 Including $1,214,711  expended  by  muiitv. 

<•  Including  expenditures  for  ferries  and  bridges. 

^Included  in  expenditures  for  docks  and  wharves. 

eNot  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  tor  by  property  owners. 

/For  6  months  only. 

0  $574,235  paid  out  of  sinking  fnnd. 

» Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government. 

*  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  including  expend- 
itures o{  United  Slates  Government  lor  lighting  public  parks  and  spaces  and  $674,235  paid  out  ol 
sinking  fund. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOE  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2). 


til 

Docks  and 
wbarvcs. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

$889,-283 
115,491 
101,885 

Markets. 

$72,688 
4,000 
7,810 
6,675 
18,071 
29,941 
•20,707 
14,370 

Cemeteries. 

Bath 

houses  and 

batblng 

pools  and 

beaches. 

$89,895 
16,443 
10,^200 

Other. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

$863,729 
-22,680 
13,-287 
58,0-29 

$1,200 

$•27,137,298 
1,.5(>.5,446 
'2,805,450 

761,8-21 
3.95ri.s81 
1.00.i,l74 

47S,  (184 

79<1,  H77 
l,V?r),3-20 

491),  K73 

9oa,;i86 

1,887,072 

(19-2,. 591 

57'.i,  127 

1,0011,163 

;'.s.H,445 

:i'J7,-204 

4(17,  iW 

l«),7»4 

ms,769 

2-2n,  las 

(1(13,  409 

431,933 

814,475 

3'A741 

199,6-24 

lf>5,038 

208,7-22 

109,-2-24 

.570,  ,596 

147,697 

210.  .558 

242,688 

40-2,738 

314.815 

■254,071 

91,386 

r22,119 

1.52,791 

17.5,074 

407,739 

72,364 

11^2, 463 

178, 787 

60,097 

1,54,462 

.58,116 

164,896 

m,339 

77,974 

60,016 

61.609 

6.5,361 

87,276 

139,781 

89,372 

5'1.7.56 

69,6-27 

1-20,(100 

97,013 

235,538 

101,362 

$lu-j,;iiii,:>73 

•2-2,^2Ci0.ll61 

19,10(1,707 

.H,71.5,,S-21 

'>2I,s;i«,291 

7,(113,766 

4.Nu:i,717 

.5., St  1.5, -286 

•5..s;)l,297 

6,2^-...■^66 

.5,10(1,446 

■  1,  ■297,  S08 

<■  I,0.V,,;I66 

3,  733,  315 

(ft,3.S7.^J71 

'•3,S12,.511 

'■  3,  f)9H,  161 

■2.774,987 

■2, 94  1/208 

'•  3. 4(1.5,  ■201 

1,7011.  »1 

■2,7.11,935 

'■2,3(1S.<I91 

3,2:is,;l68 

1 ,  .s.'iy.  983 
1.. 574, 315 
1.(139.  .540 

"  1 ,  4 IC,  274 
2,3(11,259 

2,  ■2'.l.5,  S83 
l,4o3,412 
1,2^2H,7M 
1,(113,904 

904,996 
1,4 14, -287 
1.47-2.;>76 

91.5.090 

7(il,734 
1 . 407, 470 
1,4.52,016 
2,1.57.086 

9.59,  .S56 

1,1(14,7.51 

<■  1,(131.. 106 

913,191 
1, -261, 816 

822,682 
1.1-20,302 
1,467,9;» 
c 691, 480 

671,113 

886,668 
'799,660 

782,711 
1. '218. 846 

731, 181 

810.371 
e  1,017,982 

742,46.5 
1,162,739 
1,036,717 
1,015,681 

1 

$330,716 

•2 

1,870 

3 

4 

443,091 
•20,357 
C) 

7,943 

6,695 

3.5,545 

23,374 

45 

7,985 
60,860 
13,472 

3,828 

67,892 

155, 9^29 
8,064 

6 

5,706 

(-89,395 

51,714 

6 

29,108 
167 

7 

3,114 

8 

9 

4,361 
4,5-17 

13.312 
12.1-26 
4,000 
7,355 

10 

11 

12 

108,-244 

277 
17,618 

;::;::::::::::::::": 

13 

11, '275 
•2,  .543 
4,  .580 

14 

1 

7,034 
20,992 

■ 

15 

99 
4,  .53.5 

8,792 

■ 

16 

1 



17 

::::::": 

7^20 

18 

25,075 
30,193 
5,663 
6,394 
42,768 
•23, -264 

4,908 
1,076 

19 

■24,898 

•20 

1 1 

9,306 
•2,880 
■2,319 

■21 

....................... 

405 

22 

■23 

34,352 

■2,870 

24 

2,906 
6,255 
5.577 
9,052 

■25 

24,583 

9,748 

-26 

98, 88.'( 

3,438 

27 

6i7 

1,306 

21,112 

14,822 



•'8 

1 

'24,854 
1,253 

632 
5, 2^23 

■« 

7, -203 

30 

1 

78 

31 

32 

I ; 1 :: 

20,318 

33 

'            -24,093 

600 

1,030 

34 

&5 

i;:;;::::::::' ::::::::::' :::::: 

i,8.54 
7,806 

36 

7,217 

15,000 
4,809 
9,841 
4,718 

21,346 
8,398 
l,-247 
6,233 

11,401 
4,301 

37 





:<8 

8.019 

sq 



I'::::;::::: 

1 

•2,819 

i,9i'2 

2,370 

40 

18.160 

41 

, 



42 

12.395 
16,627 

4S 

-23,568 

2,031 
5,132 
6,708 
■2,409 

44 

338 

45 

1      

9,032 

46 

47 

;           -2,578 

49 
13,651 

48 



4.490 

•2,162 

49 

i,i46 

50 

1 

326 

61 

52 

1 

.53 

5,834 

,54 

I 

■28,936 

66 

1           8, 090 

66 

7,332 

90 

16,223 

1.990 

10,723 
32,403 
8,096 

.57 

1           5,874 

813 
800 
635 

.58 

.59 

60 

61 

236 

i,2i4 

720 

80 

62 

i  Inclnded  In  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 
*■- Included  In  other  .street  expenditures. 
I  Not  including  $74,206  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
>H  $3I2.,547  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
>>  Not  including  i34-2,.'V17  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
"Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
j>  Including  expenditures  for  seweni  and  street  cleaning. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— ConUnned. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 


CiUes. 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

.    72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

IM 

lO'i 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 


Hoboken.N.J 

Evansvillo,  1  nd 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 , 

Charleston ,  S.  € , 

Savannah,  (in 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  , 
San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . . 

Dulath,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.  N.  J , 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Knns... 

HarrisburK.  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (") 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mans , 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio ... 

HouKton,  Tex 

(Covington,  Ky , 

Akron,  Ohio , 

Dalla.%Tcx , 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Blnghamton,  N.Y... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtuckef,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

MobUc,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfleld,  Ohio 

Oalveston,  Tex , 

Tacoina,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terrc  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuq  ue,  Iowa 

Quinev.lll 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown^Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allcntown.Pa 

Dttven]>ort.  Iowa 

Ml'  Kee-sport,  I'a 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 


PoUfie 
deportment. 


Police 
courts,iails, 

worK- 
houses,  re- 
forma- 
tories, etc. 


:i 


1108,321 
51,539 
45,646 
41,490 
63,370 
89,773 
87,443 
40,422 

(47.140 
41,407 
30,842 
63,431 
35,110 
62,427 
30,609 
42,346 
80,303 
61,605 
41,401 
48,409 
31,968 
44,613 

< 52, 918 
38,719 
32,021 
39,053 
33,0)8 
16,046 
15,736 
41,437 
28,976 
57,983 
46,686 
17,497 
36,852 
38,.'i95 
46,031 

<S0,936 
29,790 

(40,183 
35,266 
33,017 
36,091 
30,276 
27,830 
21,153 
21,115 
38,543 
17,664 

<  35, 040 

<  12,9m 
26,223 

'34,969 
32,269 
35,  IM 


Fire  de- 
partment. 


t3,400 
1,649 
2,751 
2,385 

15,006 


36 
5,621 

U) 

13,946 

1,786 

700 

1,086 

5,226 


8,620 

47 

4,816 


3,013 

w      ' 

7,195 
2,830 
5,787 
2,746 


1,500 


1,800 
5,519 

691 

6,232 

1,116 

14,196 

Isn 
(•0 

2,767 


6,037 
1,000 


5,464 


$82,856 
60,406 
88,791 
75,665 
62,419 
48,200 
76,812 
43,051 
43,973 
S7,T75 
52, 752 
25,688 
35,937 
40, -251 
20,039 
60,815 
48.657 
46,411 
84,777 
73,330 
66,811 
36,324 
63,749 
33,630 
40,606 
60,071 
30,131 
16,297 
29,039 
54,666 
26,512 
52,973 
88,430 
24,068 
42,347 
23.914 
88,343 
28,742 
27,645 
51,724 
46,9»4 
48,963 
67,186 
39,983 
32.361 
28,499 
33,648 
36,306 
10,200 
64,343 
18,744 
25,046 
33,498 
44,617 
34,408 


Hca>itd9, 

osyluiBK, 

alms- 

houses,  ud 

other 
charitk;. 


a  Including  cxpendltares  for  street  sprinkling. 
Mncludcd  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 
oFor  11  months  only. 

d  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling;  for  11  months  only. 
« Included  in  expenditures  for  stnn^t  cleaning;  for  1 1  months  only. 
/Including  Jl .000  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund. 
aNot  including  S69.493  expended  by  State  and  eoauty. 
*  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

I  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
/Included  in  expenditures  for  iiolice  department. 
^Included  in  other  street  exitenditures. 

i  Including  expenditures  for  parks,  street  cleaning,  and  street  sprinkling, 
m  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 
"  Data  are  for  9  months, 
oincluding  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 
j> Including  expenditures  for  noepltals,  asylums,  almsbotises,  and  other  cboritlei 


oo,ssr 


13. 661 
(«) 
18, 197 

7,!M>. 
(»)  1 
14,WI 

1,2M  I 
3DDI 
39,1!8! 
13,284 
23,418  1 
21,492  : 
I 

zaos 
9,  an 

5,83 
7,945 
9,689 

28,263 
S.(B8 

39.815 

7.4.il 

4» 

1,17> 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— CimUnued. 


Schools. 


SlK6,o60 
175,229 
125,929 
clli9,119 
199,306 
1(7,950 
(») 

261,557 
107,965 
241,867 
137,896 
126,660 
114,211 
116,611 
157,601 
139,571 
207,045 

68,774 
179,965 
197,117 
111,732 
145,314 
125,231 

92,823 
166,828 

82,762 
142,363 

88,944 
117,821 
140,787 
156,363 

134,843 
88,689 
94,545 

('>  ™ 
V26,287 

76,427 

112,192 

86,310 

164,090 

122,508 

157,248 

138,630 

94,683 

82,732 

81,931 

118,029 

104,344 

130,057 

92,662 

150,081 

106,008 

106,971 

124,471 


Libraries, 

artgal- 

lenes, 

miueoms, 

etc. 


t8,473 


6,279 

e6,lS6 

11,046 

500 


5,680 


8,647 
6,789 


1,747 


6,100 
4,403 
1,600 
1,000 
6,000 
6,097 
2,877 


9,163 
8,636 
2,443 


4,387 
6,661 
1,892 


7,182 
'5,053' 


(') 


4,114 
1.375 
6,106 
11,114 
3,070 
8,418 


4,337 
4,683 
7,413 


2,000 


3,000 
2,968 


Parks. 


«4,600 
1,698 
6,261 

c  6, 9.56 

28,483 

9,349 

■    8,712 

7,821 

12,706 
8,628 
3,692 

(*) 

468 
1,284 
3,460 
4,240 

23,640 
9,774 
3,783 
7,442 

10,636 
1,1)39 
1,900 


Sewen. 


t6,718 
3,999 
4,179 

c3,821 
5,229 
7,222 
4,866 
3,465 
3,359 
8,649 


1,682  ■ 

2,(>S0  I 

526  , 


100  ! 


3,210 
936  ! 
236  , 


1,807  ' 
4,093  i 
3,624  I 
8,515  I 
177  ' 
6,354 
7,887 
5,704 
2,117 
1,047 
6,308 
2,936 
6,300 
1,530 
6,679 


7,389 


2,216 
7,143 
4,036 
1,000 

24,666 
8,821 

19,641 
6,696 
3,102 
2,170 
4,889 
3,280 
3,298 
1,600 
114 
1,000 
833 
2,465 

11,636 
2,620 
4,  .548 

11,100 

3,070 

945 

2,r23 


2,370 
12,989 
3,164 
1,609 
1,200 
4,760 
2,292 
2,225 
3,231 
2,500 
10,734 


Hnnlcipal 
lighting. 


»27,499 
28,072 
59,471 

c 62, 773 
34,901 
27,251 
36,591 
31,203 


23,610 
37,322 
22,647 
40,212 
33,195 
33,779 
37,  .507 
39,540 
16,566 
22,887 
30,191 
29,100 
44,158 
21,800 
20,043 
27,060 
23,947 
18,000 
27,492 
13,800 
32,663 
46, 140 
24,078 
83,299 
16,499 


18,334 
17,264 


36,446 


(<•<■) 
1,425 


1,829 
1,500 
2,212 
4,468 


11,107 
27,422 
24,162 
19,893 
19,696 
36,913 
18,416 
37,299 
19,727 
9,571 
20,416 
22,667 
27,896 


Sl-eet 
cleaning. 


a}16,010 

15,499 

8,839 

''23,111 

le.sia 

14,983 
15,271 
14,714 
17,559 
3,830 

«6,477 

(*) 

a  13, 510 
8,395 
18,995 
16,867 
035,755 
9,750 
8,455 
10,537 
20,216 

("l 
8,696 

5,200 
10,638 

8,709 

6,716 
t  3,370 

6,900 
10,546 

1,700 

14,361 

.04, 919 

9,689 
'4,934 

(S 
<i 
(* 
(« 

4,607 
6,132 

12,473 

18,770 
4,165 

18,972 
5,813 

"8, 147 
3,744 
1,506 
9,624 

09,000 

"13,  aw 

4,999 


Street 
sprink- 
ling. 


(7,109 
3,619 


1,500 
1,200 
26,067 
4,828 
7,607 
(<■) 
(*) 
"•) 
(») 


m 

7.408 
1,113 
(m) 
9,115 
145 


Otlier  street 
expendi- 
tures. 


5,447  . 
2,894  I 


9,993 
675 
2,110 
8,622 
C) 


-8,977 
4,080 
600 
(») 


(m) 
4,134 
C) 


8,779 
9,190 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
bei. 


tl,696 

5,326 

46,378 

e7,225 

18,833 

16,635 

40,963 

20,160 

71,684 

39,802 

12,444 

126,838 

88,158 

16,200 

36,086 

47,513 

21,377 

43,258 

16,245 

15,877 

8,976 

9,248 

r  58, 664 

"27,709 


22,383 
26,803 
14,257 
■•6,708 
80,006 
20,048 

5,686 
24,356 
13,132 

1,023 

26, 471 

r29,806 

rH,727 

0047, 828 

25,003 

r  26, 777 

42,477 

16,892 

9,202 
25,773 

8,897 
18,606 
46,441 

5,090 
30,606 
10,039 
10,808 

8,825 

7,926 
27,771 


64 
65 
«C 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
78 
80 
81 
82 
83 
81 
85 
86 
87 
88 
88 
80 
81 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
111 
115 
116 
117 


9  Included  in  expenditures  lor  health  department. 

r  Including  expenditures  lor  street  cleaning. 

'  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling  and  garbage  removal. 

1  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  but  not  including  t3,.500,  value  of  work  performed 
by  citizens  in  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  tax  in  cash. 

■  Not  including  12.287.  value  of  work  performed  by  citizens  in  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  tax  In  cash, 
r J94,060  expended  by  State  and  county. 
»■  Supported  by  State. 
7  8 1.4.876  expended  by  State  and  county. 

V Including  expenditures  for  librartee,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  but  not  including  f24,431 
expended  by  State  and  county. 

2  Included  in  expenditures  for  schools. 

«a  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  removal  of  ashes. 
M  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  garbage  removal, 
c<  Included  In  expenditures  for  wftt^rwork?. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2)— ConUnned. 


Mar 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

7« 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

81 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

91 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

1(M 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 


CiUes. 


Hobolten.N.J 

FIviiiiNvUle,  InU 

MaiicheKlvr,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 

Pe<iriii.  Ill 

ChurlfNton,  S.  C 

SaTHnimh,  Ua 

SultliHkvCit.v.  rtuh. 

San  AiiU>iiio,Tc>x 

Dulutli.Miiin 

Erie.I'B 

Ellznbi-tli.N.J 

Wilkeslmm',  Pa 

Kniii<a.s  City,  KaiiK 

HarrisbiirK.  Pa 

Porllaiiil.ML'.  {/) .... 

YonkerK.N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury  CoDii 

Holyokc.  MuKS 

Fort  Wayiiu,  Iiifl 

Voungstown,  Ohio. . . 

IIoUKton,  TfX 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 


Dallas,  Tux. 

Baginaw,  MU'h 

Lanca-ster,  I'a 

Lincoln,  Nt-br 

Brockton,  Miihh 

Binghaniton,  N.  Y . 

Augu.'<la,Ua 

PawtutkH,R.  I.... 

Altoona,  l*a 

Wheeling,  W.Va . . 

Mobile.Ala 

BimiinKhani,  Ala  . 
Little  KiH-k,  Ark... 
Spriugtivhl.Oliiu.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Taeoina,  VVa«li 

Ilaverhill.  Mass  ... 

Spokane,  Wiwli 

Terre  Haute, Ind.. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quine.v,lil 

South  Bend, Ind... 

Salem,  Masw 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allen  town,  Pii 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . 
McKeesjOTrt,  I'a  ... 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Mass 


Qarbage 
removal. 


t8,806 
5,000 
17,458 
122,898 
600 
23,650 
42,018 
10.142 
13,958 


7,107 


3,817 
31,306 
(*) 

16,  (XM 
17,160 
7,193 
1,270 
18,  .^08 
(»•) 


Interest  on      Water-      o„_„,ta, 
debt.      I     works.     \^»»^o"^ 


1,693 

3U8 
6,230 

4W 
8,016 


4,999 
3,600 


8,593 
(*) 
16,635 


r2,6e2  ! 
(•)         I 


2,713 


5,331 
2,219 
2,481 


2,5»1 


8,000 
4,723 
1,639 


9, 175  i 


•65,028 
104, 062 

81,742 
a  33, 120 

61,407 
155,793 
157,765 
168,344 

C) 

283,125 
38,482 

127, 747 
24,395 

142,137 
,'>7,511 
82.214 

162, 104 

218,405 
61,422 
93.239 
2:), -.07 
32.990 

151,183 
86,824 
21,:)87 

108,709 
66,  .MO 
24,686 
87,812 
91,885 
19,029 
99,838 

176.718 
37,808 
26,293 
37,185 

119,450 
5,550 
53,234 
91,025 

228,  2:H 

122,224 

144,596 
21,276 

«  40, 780 
48,605 
87,020 
62,074 
28,574 
26,627 
81,522 
17,388 
30,964 
51,841 
57,463 


S160  379 

57,452 
31,144 

1 

28.3i7 

37,415 

36.466 
62  806 

t35.07» 

28,856 

40,7CO 


32,876 

2,5.614 

25, 8.>4 

24,049 

16,201 

29,  165 

32,141 

59,915 

21,062 

,51,161   > 

23,014  , 


19,4.M  . 
29,502  ! 
32,806  I 
19,973 
15,715  ! 


19,385 


27,889 
31,145 


29.801 

"26,210 

15,696 


64,601    

6»,490    

17,421    

27.S58  * 

24,001    

25,691    ! 


80,077  I 


a  For  1 1  months  only. 

t>  Including  $1,000  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund,  but  not  including  $89,499  expended  by  State  and 
county  for  Hchools. 

cNot  Itii'luillng  amount  expended  by  Slate  and  county  for  schools. 

<*8118,'.i61  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<  Nut  including  $1 18.961  pniil  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/Includeil  in  ex|K'n<iitures  fur  ferries  and  bridges. 

ir  Including  cxiwuditurcs  for  docks  and  wharves. 

A  Not  including  expenditures  fur  street  cleaning  and  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

i  Data  are  for  9  months. 

iNot  including  exi>enditurc8  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

*.'  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

'  Including  )M4,099  expended  for  various  purposes  in  Atlantic  City  and  Brambleton  wards,  whirb 
amount  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2)— Continued. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 

DockBand 
wharves. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Cemeteries. 

15,022 
12,376 
12,491 

Bath 

houses  and 

bathing 

pools  and 

beaches. 

Other. 

Total. 

Hai^ 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

(1,500 

(120,934 

61,142 

54,026 

■11.52,268 

150,857 
65,139 
69,741 
88,012 
72,372 

123,048 
44,724 
55,  M4 
40,345 
91,976 
49,406 

152,864 

81,589 

1185,631 

5,632 

195,195 
36,346 
44,764 

132,449 
76,684 
53,123 
49,469 
42,811 
21,215 
35,461 
81,718 
76,952 
99,206 
76,171 
44,279 

(828,814 
598,742 
631,284 
649,502 
694,825 

I>  537, 784 

8  616,867 
789,942 

•  417,673 
1,006,561 

442,985 
474,510 

*  372, 229 
560,042 
448,155 

/694,289 
829,422 
843,462 

/  423, 469 
791,951 
363,836 
416,932 
686,392 
470,810 
376,627 
466,822 
419,033 

y249,35.'t 

i<350,259 
635,042 
443, 110 

o431,617 
664,189 
275,085 
438,783 

P 232, 510 

9  388,651 
.(198,963 

407,480 
466,150 
698,354 
676,686 
647,336 
401,416 

»S41,216 
276,387 

y306,2e2 
662,854 
223,237 
471,127 
233,105 
342,644 
344,663 
376,040 
659, 776 

63 

ti,526  1            tgRD 

tl,166 

64 

4,865 

■■11,236 

7,709 

66 

■11,065 

66 

67 

3,i66 
5,150 

68 

512 

5,498 
8,983 

69 

70 

1 

71 

<^>725 

» 23, 217 
551 

756 

72 

73 

74 

2,031 
316 

76 

1 

8,085 
85 
9,215 
1,902 
3,370 

76 

1 

77 

*" "**'i 

1         !M,366 

181 
2,365 

78 

6Ti 

79 

471 

8,446 

80 

1 

81 

1 

1,717 
1,585 

559 

82 

1 

300 

83 

1 

84 

211 

33,220 
117 

1 

85 

86 

1 

1,814 

1 

87 

::::;;  1    ;:::::  : 

88 

494  1         5,811 

4,694 

89 



90 

1,096 

2,789 
2,870 

91 

.. 

92 

1,189 

93 

(/) 

IT  2, 068 
173 
563 

7,675 
6,975 

94 

96 

^«3 

2,116 
3,799 

96 

»22,771 

i,S98 
3,946 
2,126 
1,083 
335 
1,880 

43,192 
33,632 
64,213 
20,040 
37,626 
45,607 

97 

1,200 

"■"' 

96 

1,166 

99 

9,8«6 

100 

5,746 

2,760 
210 

101 

23,448 
69,251 

102 

2,452 

58,101 
65,445 
67,084 
90,368 
50,530 
37,367 
31,718 
90,867 
24,065 

101,777 
15,397 
61,407 
62,747 
47,141 

234,058 

103 

2,599 
3,892 

412 

104 

106 



5,044 

106 

180 

788 
133 

107 

979 
1,695 
6,M2 

108 

8,5M 
1,614 

800 
5,877 

109 

.    643 
200 

110 

111 

8,433 

112 

113 

4,852 

114 

115 

10,805 

116 

X17 

m  Included  In  other  street  expenditures. 

■  Not  including  (2,287  value  of  woric  performed  by  citizens  in  street  cleaning,  street  sprinkling,  and 
other  street  expenditures,  in  lieu  of  poll  tax  In  cash. 

o  Not  including  (94,060  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schooLs. 
p  Not  including  (45,876  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

■I  Not  including  (24,431  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools,  and  expen<Uture8  for  street 
sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 
rExpenditures  for  removal  of  ashes  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
«  Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
t  Not  including  (23, 873  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

■  Not  including  (23,873  paid  out  of  sinlting  fund,  and  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for 
by  property  owners. 

« Inclading  expenditures  for  parks. 

9398— No.  42—02 10 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  TOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
121 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
IS.'i 
136 
137 


Cities. 


Police 
department. 


Police     I 
'court8,jail8, 

work- 
hoasex,  re- 1 

forma-     I 
lories,  etc. 


Chester,  Pa $25,000 

York,  Pa 20,851 

Maiden,  Maw 34,027 

Topcka,  Kan« '  25,269 

Newton,  Miu« 70,  .'>20 

liioux  City,  Iowa '  22,873 

Bayonne.N.J I  41,548 

Knoxville.Tenn ....'  »22,3:« 

Schenectady,  N.  Y '  19,967 

Fltchburg,  Maaii I  83,984 

Superior,  Wis 2.'),919 

Rockfoni,  111  I  16,836 

Taunton,  Mass 40,0)0 

Canton,  Ohio 23,957 

Buttc,Mom 60.;iOt 

Montgomery.  Ala *  39. 616 

Auburn,  N.Y :  20,000 

ChattanooRa.Tenn.t !  «>32.610 

Ji^Hst  St.  Louis,  III '  32,76-1 

Jolict.IU I  *28,516 


Fire  de- 
partment. 


$15, 

14, 

34, 

$2,177  28. 
'  66, 

l,)^)  I  29, 

801  ,  13, 

(')  22, 

1,060  20, 
30 

"2,8631  37 1 

1,546  27. 

1,029  27, 

2,864  86, 

7,692  38, 

(«)         .  27. 

1.500  2U, 

(')  ». 

2,  .518  27, 

(')  29, 


Uealtb  de- 
partment. 


$4,500 
2,948 
6,8(2 
9,566 

18,617 

«5,299 
6,  .521 
1,773 

15,  LK 
4,467 
8,904 
1.816 
4.050 
4,140 

12,511 

9,542 

3,065 

« 14. 261 

'1,982 
4,471 


$300 

39,961 

1,715 

44,274 

(/) 
3,381 
9,130 
7, 088 

4.5.075 

13,722 
1,096 

33,1.^ 
3,276 


l.SWl 
16,438' 
r7,7W) 
(/» 

2,000 


« Including  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museimis,  etc. 
b  Included  In  exi>euditure8  for  schools, 
c  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
''Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

c  Including  expenditures  for  h<i»pit«l8,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other  charities. 
/Included  in  expcn<litures  for  health  department, 
ff  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 

*  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts.  Jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
<  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 

./Including  expenditures  for  seweni,  street  cleaning,  street  sprinUiug,  and  garbage  removal,  and 
expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITUKES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Concluded. 


Schools. 


"// 
160, 
102, 
197, 

va, 

13X, 

SI, 

54, 

lOK, 

119, 

100, 

ll.i, 

110, 

olTN, 

35, 

80, 

4', 

80, 

65, 


Libraries, 
art  eal- 
lerleg, 

museums, 
etc. 


196 

146 

233 

479 

442 

345 

.ViS 

2!B 

617 

551 

.514 

306 

683 

293 

M6 

506  ! 

309 

2.'>J  ' 

223  I 

706  I 


(») 

«9,900 
6,085 

16,863 
2,5M 
4,296 


6,790 
4.276 
6, 112 
5,779 
2,391 
12,147 


Parks. 


t2,5ao 

830 
1,390 
5,491 
4,M7 
1,249 


395 
2,622 


681 
1,100 
2,391 


2,000 

650  I 
5,837  ; 
3,794 


4,207 
"5,'848 


Sewers. 


(2,000 


727 
1,372 
4,245 
7,397 
2,500 

2,960 
4,958 
1,788 
3,473 
3,461 
6,956 
294 


Municipal 
lighting. 


J22,.'J00 
23,367 
30,067 


Street 
cleaning. 


$1,000 


Street 

sprinli- 

llng. 


430  I 
2,583 
1,412 


57,769 
17,454  I 
31,560  I 
24.669 
23.233 
80,839 
12,075 
20,078  I 
8,066 
25,762  I 
22,924  , 
19, 177  ' 
30.000 
<6,382 
16,108  , 
16,335 


("2 
7,843  1 

23,l>54  ' 

6,(>82  I 

6,700  I 

4,860 
4,782  ' 
fcl8,637  I 
9,077 
8,500  I 

10,700 

*20,09;j  I 

7,frK) 

4,9.16 

*39,507 

6,806 


(9,596 

210 

14,646 

(ff) 

1,840 

(<•) 

1,000 

4,229 

(') 


W 


11,854  I 
(') 

W      I 

251  I 

(') 


Other  street 
expendi- 
tures. 


tl2,163 
15,901 

€(62,551 
24.753 

129,9.59 

35,  .540 

5,647 

J17,332 
14,040 
41,636 

(') 

17,331 
82,668 
»2,184 
33,805 

(') 

p  18, 964 
19,795 

(') 
27,948 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
12;! 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


*  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling  and  other  street  expenditures. 
<  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

m  Expenditures  fur  fiiLxhlng  streets  included  in  otlier  street  expenditures. 
H  Including  expenditures  for  flushing  streets. 

oincluding  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  t>eyond  city  limits, 
pincluding  expenditures  for  scvvera. 
9  Including  expenditures  for  general  medical  aid. 

r  Expenditures  for  general  medical  aid  included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
•For  4  monllu  only. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber, 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
121 
12ft 
!»•. 
127 
KH 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
131 
13") 
136 
137 


Uarbnse   jliiteruston      Water- 
removal.  I     debt  works. 


Gasworks.' 


Chester,  Pa 
York.  Pa 
Maiden,  Ma-ss. 
Topeka,  Kan.s, 

Newton.  Maw 

.Sioux  City, Iowa 

Bayoniie,  .V.  J 

Knoxville.Tcnn 

Srlienedady,  N.  Y  . . 

i  Fitehburg,  MH.S8 

Superior,  Wis 

K(K.'krord,III 

Taunton.  .Miuss 

Canton. Ohio 

Iluttc.  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Auburn. N.Y 

ClinttaniHiga,  Tenn . 
East  8t.l>ouiH,  III... 
Joliet.Ill 


14, 
10, 

10, 

», 

«, 

(') 


2, 719 


"$18,616    

19  M>H  : 

in'.oxi  i  ""*i%2»i'| 

."H.T?©  : ' 

21M,72«  I  l7,tl,V> 

<-2l,4ll  23, 729 

VH,4m  11,. ^22  . 

73,.'iO»    ' 

33,  Wl  »J,27.-)  I 

«0,.t:B  30,236  I 

91,783    

23,183  27,783  I 

80.806  23,611  i 

41,112  34,721 

J3I,I71    

106,730  ,  53,133  ' 

21,824  I  19,547  , 

48,453    

42,.tOO  ! 

8,097  14,828 


a  Not  including  {13, 645  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

bNot  inuluding  >13,645  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  but  including  15,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
wljieh  can  n()t  be  tnteed  to  the  various  iteniH  of  expenditure. 

rNot  inrlu<1liigS79.l'>9t  pnid  o<it  of  sinking  fund. 

<(Not  including  S7U,GtM  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  and  expenditures  for  street  spriukllng,  paid  for  by 
proiwrty  owners. 

e  Included  In  other  street  expenditures. 
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TjiBl.it  XXII.— KXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPF.RATION  <2)— Conclnded. 


^Itehf'   iDooksand 
pK.     |»harve«. 

1 

Ferries 

and 
bridge!). 

Markete. 

Cemeteries. 

Bath 
houses  and 

bathing 
pools  and 

bea(!hes. 

Other. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

i 

S39,680 
14,903 
77,218 
42,320 

112,579 
89,926 

115,179 

034,618 
31,9.'>3 
40,2.'i6 
69,752 
19,343 
44,539 
34,111 
86,896 
23,0»t 
40,659 
34,333 
58,544 
20,414 

b$238,844 

204,653 

570,162 

323,487 

1,043,179 

<*  360, 864 

488,965 

»  257, 321 

265,451 

485,557 

408,734 

278,158 

< 462, 366 

330,714 

i. 51 2, 980 

*»16,922 

(286,881 

264,728 

312,843 

237,860 

118 

1 

fldO 

1 

119 

1 

«8,4K2 

120 

$13,169  1 



1375 

121 

2.i9  1             *4fi2 

122 

10,,S24 



412 

123 

.  '         jauo 

124 

(/) 

1-25 

1,050 
7,742 
2,486 
1,083 

126 

5,939 

127 

128 

1 

129 

29  247  ' 

2,163 

130 

...„:f:!.i:::::::::::::: :::::: :' 

22 

131 



132 

1 

1,153 

3,i.T5 
669 

133 

134 

1 

1,859 

135 

i 



136 

1 

1 

137 

i 

/Included  in  other  expenditures. 

tp  Including  expenditures  for  miirlcets. 

*  IncludinK  cxpcmlituriw  (or  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers. 

«■  Not  incluiliuK  exix-nditurcM  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

ilncludiug  ex|H-iiuiliircs  for  st'bool  diatrii^t  cxteuding  l>eyond  city  limits. 

k  Including  unpaid  warranty  which  can  nut  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Tablb  XXIII.— summary  of  receipts  and  EXPENDITtlRES. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Receipts. 


Cities. 


Actual  in- 
come for  the 
fiscal  year. 


NewYork.N.Y "»118, 

Chicago,  III 30. 

Pblladelpbia,  Pa /as, 

St.  Louis,  Mo I'i, 

Btjston,  Miu«t A :«, 

Bui timore,  M(l '  '/  S, 

Cleveliuid ,  Ohii r  7, 

Buffalo,  N.Y ;  «C, 

San  Francisco,  Vm\ '  '  <j, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio '  K, 

PitteburK,  Pa :  '.i. 

New  Orleans,  La =  I . 

Detroit.  Mich '  "n.^,, 

Mil  waukee,  Wis 1, 

Washington,  D.  C '•'■«, 

Newark,  N.J i"'ii. 

Jersey  City,  N.J y-c  I, 

Louisville,  Ky », 

Minneapolis,  Minn ■  ""8, 

Providiniu,  R.  1 ;  I, 

Imlianapoiis,  Ind '  'j, 

Kansas  City,  Mo -1, 

St.  Paul,  Minn j, 

Rochester,  N.  Y •■ -i-  ;i 

Denver,  Colo •>. 

Toledo, Ohio '  (i/j 

Al iegheny.  Pa '  Jj.i-i. 

Columbus,  Ohio -^ 

Worcester,  Mi«« :; 

Syrwnse,  N.Y 3, 

New  Haven,  Conn turn  ] 

I'aterson,  N.J I 

Fall  River,  Ma-ss I, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo nnnal, 

Omaha,  Nebr ecr-c  1 , 


Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ginning o( 
hscal  year. 


Loans. 


ToUl. 


740,  ."196 

,!m,ai6 

.■tJ2.,'J9(i 
40.'.,  ;i7-2 

i'lT.'jot: 

93;i,OI2 
0«.'<,«D9 
,11m,  »»4 
,  .174,898 
,191,(199 
,009,231 
,'.33,492 
,  l»,  960 
.■->67,74:! 
,fji6,612! 
.199,91.') 
,  7I»,  ?29 
,  l24,.ViO 
,1,90,007 
,:!20,408 
,122,294 
, 742, 207 
,S37,308 
,782,178 
.I«0,8A1 
,  144,S.W 
,413,336 
,177,379 

.  .ifa,  8% 

,U61,6«2 
,7it9,8)S 
.607,002 
832,147 
407.  (i41 
790.236 


h|ll,41G,077 

tll9,027,413 

'»249.1M,t«* 

6,228,62.5 

6, 24.),  336 

43.315,J7T 

11,400,088 

10,22.5,000 

/48,*i7,lW 

4,638,38.') 

17,W3.7'^7 

<  3, 24.1, 381 

12,471.200 

i49,»74,.S7T 

1,U!M,898 

210,000 

«10,22;.'M0 

4,666,939 

2,074.362 

rlS,  109,910 

769,247 

1,828,7»5 

•  9,,"a;,o« 

» 823, 974 
1,887,915 

rio,sa>:iTi 

1,47.5,998 

n.XA.m 

»  7, 449, 751 

321,232 

»16,T*,JU 

1,396,050 

3,614,641 

t^.W.lSJ 

1*1, 876, 365 

28.5,2.59 

"■7,617,:.74 

4.51,053 

934,  Mi 

6,Kvi,?i: 

//1, 662, 420 

220,  INJ 

!WlO,,W.i'l 

176,415 

6,073,:«rj 

■il2,4niW 

«  694, 702 

1,823,931 

rr7,2..7.J.i 

1(32.5,774 

K55,0C* 

ir4,li»'..fill 
ni4,.5>0,G4^ 

600,038 

290,  oa 

191,603 

1,W8,461 

b,:«>.*n: 

71,391 

828,  U* 

s-ri.*!* 

XX  883, 190 

164,081 

l»5,7)iS,17!. 

469,724 

1,296,.5<X 

4,aB..'iC 

<*«  1,104, 626 

3,651,000 

<■(■<•  8, 417,7U3 

DOT  368. 046 

7o,«>l 

im3,WM 

407, 404 

831, 18S 

((iS,3!a,ll> 

260,178 

1,496,66; 

JJJ4, 168,1.., 

51,846 

621,816 

2,SM.l.li 

295,632 

1,191,937 

4,!f71.<* 

OT<J142,a')6 

8,549,879 

»w6,7:t3,7S7 

301, 362 

1,25,5,000.   •—S,299.a» 

74,392 

2,oat,oo( 

1          8,7»,4H 
1          2,7Sfi.r.'< 

110,668 

809,90! 

25,5,012 

149,416 

'mnl.SllOiS 

4.53,038 

395.802 

fr^i,W,Vtfi 

«  Int;ludini;  SI  ,2.s.5..s2l  ri-r.-ivfil  from  State  lor  schools. 
I'Includins,'  81.siB,4.59  iiisli  in  sinking  fund. 

•■Including  $1.2K'>.K'.'l  rL'i't'ivuil  from  Slate  for  schools  and  (4,863,459  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
rt  InohuliUK  $ii.».5'J,o:i7  StiUo  Inx. 
<•  Including  Si.941. 4 10  oa.sh  In  sinking  fund. 
/  IncluilinR  ?8K,s,8i:i  leoeived  from  SUile  lor  schools. 
a  Nol  ini  ludiu!,'  $3.387, IMO  paid  outof  sinking  fund. 
h  incliidiiiK  92:0.814  received  from  county. 
i  liK-lu.iiiiK  ca.-li  in  county  treasury. 

J  Inrinding  8'-';i:i,8l4  received  from  county  and  cn.'h  in  county  treasury. 
»■■  Including  $6a2,240  St»vtc  tux  and  $238,565  exnendilnre.s  for  county. 

I  ImludiUK  SI7.UO0  paid  for  (  ounty,  but  not  including  17.628.357  loans  repaid  out  of  sinking  (owl 
'"'Incluilini;  Ji;32,a40  State  lux  and  92.5.5,565  exi>endltures  for  county,  but  not  Including  J7,filP,Si 
loans  repaid  out  of  sinl^ing  fniul. 

'I  Including  81.214.711  expended  by  county. 
"Including  $i'i;i2.24U  .state  lux  and  11,4^,276  expended  by  county. 

/.  1  ncluding  8i»2.240  Sluie  tax  and  $1,470,276  expended  by  county,  but  not  including  $7,628,357 loMS 
repaid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'( IncludiiiK  6:«I3,33A  ri'icived  from  State  for  schools. 
••  Including  Sl.54,3.57  received  from  State  for  schools. 
«  Including  8162.978  received  from  State  for  schools. 
I  Including  S3lil,715collected  for  Slate  purposes. 

>'  Including  SI67,6(iU  cash  in  sinking  fund  an<I  $6,625  cash  in  State  fund. 
'■  IncludinsSI(i7.(W9  ca.sh  in  sinking  fund  and  $323,340  State  funds. 
"■Including 82.a)7,988 State  tux. 

X  Including  8l'.i3.1 18  ca.xli  in  sinking  fund  and  $23,223  ca.sh  In  State  fund. 
V  Includinc  cn.-^h  In  sinking  fund. 

2|iicludiuK  tax  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
<w  Including  $lft!,847  received  from  Stale  for  schools. 
**  Including  $822,787  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

cc  Including  $16:1,847  received  from  Slate  for  schools,  and  $822,787  cash  In  sinking  fund. 
<U  I  ncluding  $648,976  cash  in  sinking  lund. 

"  Including  $4,427,068  appropriated  from  funds  of  V.  S.  Trcosurj-,  as  explained  on  pages  903  and  9N. 
//Including $348,756  trust  funds. 

oa  Including  $348,766  trust  funds  and  $4,427,068  appropriated  from  funds  of  Tnlted  Slates  TmauT. 
M  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks. 

««$22,9.50  paid  out  of  sinking  fund.  ^ 

jy  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  Including  $!2,»1 
paid  oui  of  sinkiiig  fund. 

Ue  I nclud ing  expenditures  by  U.  S.  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  inclnding  expendltni«  by 
O.  S.  Government  for  lighllng  of  public  parks  and  spaces,  and  $574,235  paid  out  of  nfnklng  fund. 

1 1  Including  expenditures  by  U.  S.  Government  lor  waterworks,  but  not  including  expenditures  by 
U.  S.  Government  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spaces,  and  tS97,18&  paid  out  of  aTokiiig  fund. 
»"H  Including  1416,188  trust  fund*. 
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Table  XXIII.— SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Expenditure!). 

Cash  on 
hand at end 

For  construction  and  other  capital 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

outlay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 

Total  exclud- 
ing loans 

Total  inohid- 
ing  loaiKs 

of  flacal 

year. 

ber. 

Other  than 

Loans 

Total. 

operation. 

repaid. 

repaid. 

loanit  repaid. 

repaid. 

fl  $241, 432,  206 

<<$.'>3,45I.C0O 

18.5,034,632 

<I«138,485,C32 

«102.946,673 

rf$l.T(l,:)97,5r3 

« 17, 751, 881 

1 

«,  Wit,  537 

8,772,107 

13,821,044 

22,200,601 

27,  310, 198 

:!G,082,:!06 

7,232,972 

2 

8,08K,07« 

B  2, 982, 237 

711,070,315 

19.106,707 

27,194,78.'-. 

7.;0,  177,ir22 

18,210,662 

3 

2,003,087 

2,663,087 
m  23, 772, 521 

8,715,821 
"21,898,291 

U,:t78,908 
"39,153,812 

11 ,  37H,  '.)08 

6.664,849 
'3,403.765 

4 

*17.2K),621 

"Ve"  .517,' 000 

)'  4h,  i;70, 812 

6 

1,809,748 

49,200 

1,8.58,948 

7,613,756 

9.  123,504 

9,172,704 

756.236 

6 

3,939,137 

889,804 

4,828,941 

4,806,717 

8,744,861 

9,6^1,1158 

4,175,252 

7 

1,870,165 

814,197 

2,6,'M,352 

6.866,286 

7.735,441 

8,649,038 

1,012.398 

8 

»  2, 687, 144 

w 2, 087, 144 

6,891,297 

"■  s,  ri78, 441 

w  8, 578, 441 

21,819. 931 
2,062,296 

9 

2.076,160 

'""i.'ooi.'soo 

3,077,460 

6,215,866 

s, 292, 016 

9,293,310 

10 

4,217,261 

862,938 

6,070.199 

6,406,446 

9,023,707 

10,476,M5 

V  6, 303, 669 

11 

963,265 

1,W1,(H7 

2,905,102 

4.297,808 

r,,->61,0(JS 

7,202,910 

2.311,273 

12 

1,521,830 

270,644 

1,792,374 

4.056.966 

.'),.'i77,7% 

6,818,340 

<«1,709,234 

13 

909,017 

571,760 

1.480,707 

3.733,315 

4,f.42,332 

6,214,082 

489,040 

14 

»»  4, 278, 826 

C") 

JJ  4, 278, 826 

**  5, 387, 271 

1*9,(K0,097 

n  9, 000, 097 

>»i»903,124 

16 

00  3,070,678 

4,729,000 

00  8,399,678 

3.812,511 

""7,183,189 

0"  12, 212, 189 

237,473 

16 

"1,277,826 

1,472,876 

•»2,7!W,702 

3,  .W8, 464 

.■•■'' ■1,S7C,  290 

»»  0,349, 100 

"908,199 

17 

744,969 

902,000 

1.640,909 

2,774.987 

:!,r)19,96fl 

4,421,966 

V 183, 368 

18 

905,880 

tf  387, 456 

!•••  1,293, 336 

2.944,208 

S.SoO,088 

'f 4, 237, 544 

343,101 

19 

«» 1,279, 492 

639,305 

ITO  1,918,797 

3,466.201 

i™-  1,744,093 

'ni.5,383,998 

176,474 

20 

601,497 

844,184 

1,31.0,681 

1,706,434 

2,207,931 

3,052,115 

269.730 

21 

907,643 

258,7.t6 

1,106,399 

2,751,936 

:i,  1159, 578 

--1 4, 813, 300 

Mw  976. 178 

22 

831,984 

1,060,000 

1,891,984 

Mi"  2, 368. 991 

W.'-3.200,975 

W'64,260,975 

312.557 

23 

657,971 

3,832,858 

4,490.829 

3,238,368 

:!.H9fl,339 

7, 729, 197 

///fl88,500 

24 

604.768 

462.921 

967,689 

1,889,983 

2,H94,7,51 

2, 8,=)7, 072 

AAA  247, 179 

25 

1,269,968 

145,912 

1.416,880 

1,574,315 

1I,S44.2K3 

2,990,195 

2,Nao,:(i;! 

393,233 

26 

870,486 

326,287 

1,196.773 

1,639,540 

•.'.:ilo,li-2c. 

1,332,8()4 

27 

751,852 

***641,816 

U*  1,296, 608 

11)1.446.274 

iii  2,201, 126 

mmmi,  7 12,  942 

111,099 

28 

-ml,, "162, 220 

000  7.50,000 

1M>2.302,220 

2,364,259 

>tmi3,916,479 

J)PP4,6fl6,479 

204,988 

29 

n-r  990, 586 

•»«2,779,033 

("3,709,619 

2,295,883 

)-rr3,286,469 

ttl  6,065,602 

688,295 

30 

ii-c5«l,972 

1,000,000 

wn'1,581,972 

1,453,412 

<™  2, 036, 884 

rtf  3, 03.5, 38-1 

263,821 

31 

•ni™71«,070 

1,688,000 

•™«|2, 407.070 

1,228,761 

WKW  1,940, 824 

iCTCio  3,63.5, 82-1 

81,030 

32 

3-j:r533,479 

VIW646,900 

«» 1.080. 879 

1,613,904 

««2,147,383 

«i  2, 694, 283 

.58,441 

38 

MM  711, 398 

t>(>l>t>7ll.398 

904  906 

N>N>  1,616, 364 
1,700,497 

'>'>'i*l,610,;i04 

195,705 

34 

256,210 

437,"  880 

691.096 

1.444,287 

2,138,383 

600,693 

36 

rm  Including  8104,494  received  Irom  Slate  lor  schools. 

oo  Including  $792,667  State  and  county  tax. 

pp  Including  (241,626  received  from  State  for  schools.  andfl6,671  received  from  county  for  elections. 

<n  Including  172,300  canh  in  sinking  fund. 

•T  Including  1241,020  received  from  State  for  schools,  tl6,671  received  from  county  for  elections. 
and  972,306  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

•<  Including  1744,248  State  and  county  tax 

((  Including  (172,2.52  ca.ih  iii  sinking  fun' 

tni  Including  S110,922  received  from  State  for  schools. 

rv  >'ot  including  (125,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
wincluding  (311,442  State  tax. 

zz  Including  (143,:i01  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

n  Including  (917,694  special  tax-property  sales,  and  (143,301  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

zz  Including  (894,966  special  tax-property  sales  rcfundeii. 
ooa  Including (109,291  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
Mb  Not  including  (74,206  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
wo  Including  (82,108  received  from  State  for  schools. 
<*« Including (637,200  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

»'  Including  (82,108  received  from  State  for  schools,  and  (637.200  cash  In  sinking  fund. 
///  Including  (446,8.31  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
0g0  Including  (191,899  ca.Hh  in  sinking  fund. 
M*  Including  (163.890  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
<<<  Including  (51.934  received  from  State  for  schools. 
JJJ  Including  (88,687  received  from  State  for  schools. 
AU  Not  including  (338,600  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
lit  Not  including  (342,547  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
mmm  Not  Including  (681,047  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
lom  Including  (124,697  county  tax. 
ooo  Not  including  (130,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

m>  Including  (124.597  county  tax,  but  not  including  (130,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
«q  Including  (23.:i20  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
rrr  Including  (289,417  State  and  county  tax. 
•<>  Not  including  (20,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

(((  Including  (289,417  State  and  county  tax.  but  not  including  (20,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
ioni  Including  (69,758  received  from  State  for  schools. 
«rti  Including  (39,7V2  State  and  county  tax. 
www  Including  (396.845  State  and  county  tax. 
XIX  Including  (164,769  Slate  and  county  tax. 
vnrNot  including  (40.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ztt  Including  $164,769  Slate  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  (40,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
aam  Including  (198,606  received  from  State  for  schools. 
btbb  Including  (329,933  county  tax. 
«•««  iDCladlDg  (42.416  received  from  Stale  for  fclmols. 
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Table  XXin.— SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  BXFENDIT0RE8— ConUnned. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


70 


Loa  Angeled,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Brranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  MiiNK 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mam 

Portland,  Dreg 

Atlanta,  tia 

Grand  Hapirts,  Mieh.. 

Dayton,  Ohii) 

Richmond.  Va 

Nashville,  Tunn 

Seattle,  Wa«h 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mn.<« 

Oakland,  Cal 

Ijiwrenee.  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass  .. 

De«  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somervlllc,  Muss 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manch ester,  N.  H 

Ulica,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  Hi 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Halt  Lake  City,  Utah . 


Receipts. 


Actnal  in- 
come tor  the 
flacal  year. 


Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ginning of 
fiscal  year.  | 


Loans. 


at803,861. 
1,243,290 
»9S5,892 

('■-'.UTi'-jri 

2,.V.>I,93; 

'1,437,73.1 

•r\,tM.OX> 

Bl, 403,947 

l,.'")17,0f>6 

l.(i«2,097 

'•■•ylO,3<i7 

'•••1,786.169 

//1,!M6,!«1 
i*  »,S9, 44.S' 
'>oS12,«(H| 

•M  1.092,003 

•mi.Am.oer 

M/l,030,.">«6 

win  1,. 51.'),  199 

<•<•<■  916,6X9 

l,tt'iO,004 

1,398,.VJ* 

W<A973,  Uv5 

l,693,.'>9:i 

l,-269.6»: 

l.l.'Jl.e.'iO 

•«»"nl,O.S7.493 

898. 9S« 

97.5, 767 

w;  879,939 

S,')  1,698 

H.'u,m> 
1,0.V).4I6 


189,717 

*379,934 

198,376 

2»7,5S7 

255,699 

6392,380 

209,885 

6459,961 

'>805,92» 

120,448 

118,721 

371,549 

m  215, 238 

246,402 

46,189 

157,207 

138,330 

128,456 

6.S,8% 

65,502 

GO,  910 

SO,  91 1 

224,877 

326,664 

103,8.59 

65,614 

65,207 

95,701 

145,  .516 

46,900 

68,780 

29.350 

14,311 

215,952 


t2SO,000 

152,611 

1,181,100 

498,325 

1,183,000 

42,000 

62.5,012 

153,933 

304,375 

"'255,'6(l6 
■223,000 
334,673 
150,163^ 
3.\5,85l 
222,576 
357,2501 
42^2,015 
607,792, 


607,000' 
1,238,000, 

81,. 500, 
663,929! 
896,000| 
626,694 
204,409! 
9,5.55 
240,709 
539,682 

75,8641 


16,216' 


ToUU. 


'(2,996,559 

1,683,007 

f  1,618.  (07 

as.  312, 409 

P2. 868,064 

3,960,636 

■•1.872.115 

•r  2, 268, 932 

*  2, 017, 841 

62,627,360 

1,722,.M5 

« 1,814,088, 

«  2, 380, 718 

»» -2, 396,742 

1*1,286,010 

001,214,907 

941,471,786 

ml, 896. 647 

Mr  1.581,067 

am  2. 186. 887 

r<T982,191 

1.707.914 

2.687,479 

»»A  1,279,532 

2,684,186 

2, 269,  .516 

1,833.958 

•■■•■•1.347.109 

1,004, 24'2 

1,361,992 

TO  1,466,  .521 

996,S4-J 

670,588 

872.116J 

1,287,6141 


a  Including  $468,165  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

6  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund, 

« Including  (468,1 6.5  received  from  State  and  county  lor  schools  and  ca.sh  In  sinking  fund. 

^Including  t24.S,8.52  rash  in  sinking  fund. 

'120,120  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/Not  Including  120,120  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

a  Including  169,879  received  from  State  for  schools. 

*  Including  (239^537  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

4  Including  S69,879  received  from  SUte  for  schools  and  (239,537  cash  in  sinlcing  fnnd. 
iIneluding(.M2,4l7  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

*  Including  Sr22,451  received  from  State. 
I  Including  t'.!5,346  ca.sh  in  sinking  fund. 

•■•Including  ll'22.451  received  from  State  and  (25,346  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

••Including  (78,882  county  tax. 

o  Including  ft5.<vi7  rash  in  sinking  fund. 

plncliKliiiK  8fi.5,;!79  received  from  State  for  schools  and  charitable  purposes. 

<jIn(>In(iinKSil2,679f(>nii[y  tax. 

r  Not  incliiilinK  fil7,8.50  paid  out  of  sinking  fnnd. 

*  IiicliKiint;  S'..'I2,UT9  county  lax,  but  not  including  (247,850  paid  out  of  sinking  fnnd. 
'  Including  817i'>,'2y8  receivdl  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

wIiiclii'lhiK  8176,298  rcceivccl  from  State  and  county  for  schools  and  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

•'IncliidiiiK  $'.18.8.54  ca.sh  in  sinking  fund. 
•"Including  841. .530  received  from  State  for  Mhools. 

X  IncliidinK  8I6,0.')6  c(i.sh  in  .'^inking  fund. 

V  IncMidliiK  879,'2U.5  received  from  State  for  schools. 

« Including  $79,205  n^ceivcil  from  State  for  schools  and  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
"« Including  8<U.7HO  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
fclIncluding840:!,00Scash  in  sinking  fund. 
<•<■  InduiUng  $117,897  recclvoil  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
rfrfNotincliidinf?  8.565  paid  oii1>  of  sinking  fnnd. 
<■'  Including  81'-'H,1*1  reccivorl  from  State  for  schools. 
//  Including  81^7. W5  received  from  State  for  schools. 
1/9  Including  8102.003  c«,sh  in  sinking  fund. 

iih  Including  837.645  received  from  State  for  schools  and  (102,008  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
<ilnclnrtirig  819,038  county  tax. 
,^J  Including  8r23,.593  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
**  Including  866,103  received  from  State  for  schools. 
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Table  XXni.— SUMMARY  OP  KECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES— Ck)iitlnned. 


Expenditures. 

Cash  on 
hand  at  end 

For  nonslraction  and  other  capital 

Mar- 
(final 
num- 

outlay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 

Total  exclud- 
ing loans 

Total  includ- 
ing loans 

of  fiscal 

year. 

ber. 

Other  than 

Loans 

Total. 

operation. 

repaid. 

repaid. 

loanK  repaid. 

repaid. 

1211,606 

$89,925 

t301,630 

11,472,676 

11,684,181 

$1,774,106 

<iiim,4M 

36 

476,233 

(') 

/  476,233 

915,090 

1,390,823 

/l,:i90,32S 

292,684 

87 

216, 124 

114,295 

830,4191 

761,734 

977,868 

1,(192,15:1 

./ 426,884 

88 

ii60»,336 

1,228,651 

"1,737,987 

1,407,470 

» 1,916,806 

>.  3, 146,457 

o  166, 952 

39 

«  930, 557 

r  1X9, 000 

•  1,119,557 

1,452,016 

9  2,382,673 

"^,.'■,71,673 

296,491 

40 

802,0061 

725,000 

1,627,005 

2,157,086 

2,959,091 

3,|-.84,091 

276,545 

41 

392,183 

42,000 

434,183 

959,856 

1,362,039 

i,;;M,03'j 

» 478, 076 

42 

335,716 

335,716 

1,164,751 

1,600,467 

1,.V)0,4U7 

'1768,465 

43 

348,164 

i69,'o66 

607,164 

1,034,606 

1,382,670 

l.r41,07U 

00  476,171 

44 

373,368 

498,732 

872,101 

943,194 

1,316,663 

I,  > 15, 295 

» 812, 065 

45 

278,804 

273,804 

1,261,816 

1,686,620 

1   .'3.5,620 

186,925 

46 

170,310 

'"•M  76,' 735 

<« 247, 045 

822,682 

992,992 

.'.'1.1169,727 

244,361 

47 

776,232 

775,232 

1,120,302 

1,896,634 

1,K96,534 

485,184 

48 

«  547, 028 

133,' 29i 

<(  680, 319 

1,457,939 

n2, 004, 967 
«( 875, 381 

"2.138,258 

« 258, 484 

49 

n  183,901 

nn  11,000 

inil»t,901 

691,480 

.."S86,381 

899,629 

60 

390,631 

wye,  709 

» 487, 340 

671,113 

1,061,744 

wl.  158,453 

66,454 

61 

rr  398, 460 

••122,450 

«( 520,910 

836,568 

rn,236,028 

"1,357,478 

114,308 

62 

tm 863, 199 

•"•2.5,900 

Mr  889, 099 

799,660 

™ 1,662, 849 

^.■1,(«8,749 

207,898 

63 

«  607, 912 

16,000 

K  623, 912 

782,711 

»1, 290, 623 

1.-1,306,623 

274,434 

64 

OM  394, 804 

526,000 

bW  919, 804 

1,218,846 

!**  1,613, 660 

I.W. '2, 138,650 

48,237 

56 

135,972 

43,600 

179,472 

731,181 

867,163 

910,6.53 

71,538 

66 

<*«377,779 

494,000 

'*M871,779 

810,371 

*«  1,188, 150 

'H''l,lJ«,160 

25,764 

67 

r«  646, 024 

///1, 056, 074 

liw],602,09e 

1,017,982 

"«1, 564,006 

IKK/2,(iaO,080 

67,399 

58 

170,000 

54,369 

224,369 

742,465 

912,465 

»66,834 

312,698 

59 

<"693,004 

iJi4S2,200 

H*  1,176,204 

1,162,739 

I'll,  855, 743 

«*2.:i37,943 

346,243 

60 

246,496 

963,000 

1,208,495 

1,036,717 

1,282,212 

2.-45,212 

24,334 

61 

823,642 

/II 491, 182 

"1814,824 

1,015,681 

1,339,328 

111  i,>m,!JI)!y 

3,4.53 

62 

i«»222,677 

198,000 

>imi420,677 

828,814 

■mm, 051, 491 

""111,219,491 

97,618 

63 

000  831,188 

31,J08 

000  362,896 

698,742 

000  929,930 

ooo  961 ,  63H 

42,601 

64 

J*p280,789 

298,000 

B*  578,  789 

631,284 

in>912,073 

nRPl,2IO,07:i 

151,919 

66 

196,571 

637,626 

733,096 

649,602 

84.5,073 

1,382,.')98 

83,923 

66 

106,425 

122,214 

227,639 

6»t,825 

800,250 

922,464 

73,878 

67 

89,232 

89,232 

rrr  637,784 

rrr626,966 

rrr6a6.96« 

43,622 

68 

»»»20e,241 

4i,'766 

•"249,911 

•••616,867 

•••825,098 

•••866,7i« 

6,318 

69 

261,959 

14,000 

265,959 

789,942 

1,011,901 

1,065,90! 

231,713 

70 

II  IncIndinR  fl,499  Stntc  tax. 
!■■•  Nut  iiicliidin);  $IH,.'i(io  pnid  out  of  sinkin?  fund. 

<n  IncliKlhig  Sl.igvstulv  lux.  but  not  including  tll4,500  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

oe  InelndiiiK  J22,51fi  reciu  fd  from  State  for  schools. 

pp  Not  iiirliidiriK  ^29,900  |inid  nut  of  sinking  fund. 

9t  I iicludinK  8>t4,34>t  rwi'ivtd  from  State  for  schools. 

rTlncliulinBSIHI,D2:)  Suite  and  county  tax. 

•a  Not  inclndiiig  SI  1,242  |i.ii<l  out  of  sinking  fund. 

tl  IiicliidinK  Jl.S1.02;i  Stuti'  and  county  Ux,  but  not  including  Sll,242  paid  out  of  sinking  fuml. 

•m  Including  ta'i, 717  reriivod  from  State  for  schools. 

t>r  Includinx  Si'lil.illl  Sialo  and  county  tax. 
Km  Not  inrludiiic  S97,;a^K)  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

aa  I  iiclurliiii;  S2m;.il  1  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  Including  197,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

W  I  iiihidiiii;  S;i'J,-2l'.)  received  from  Slate  for  schools. 

««iiicliiclint;Sl'2,312ciiinily  tax. 
ooo  Including;  S2l.3;i(j  received  from  State. 
46*  liieliidiii),'S"4,oa'J  State  and  county  tax. 

ee«  I  ti(  IwdiUK  Sf2.^"i.713reeeivetl  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
<*«  Iiic-ludlnii!  $;«.;(;«  eountv  tax. 
rre  iiK  luding  $1  l'J,99-2  State  and  county  tax. 
///  N>  It  including  S19.926  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

MWlriehiilinK  Sll'.i.'J92  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  tl9,926  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
hkk  In.lndiii);?23,0(;9  received  from  county  for  schools. 
«/<  Inclndiiin  Sr21,3.T4  .Stat<'  and  county  tax. 
JJJ  S'>1  includinifJt.i.lKXi  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ttlclnehidini!:  8121.351  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including $15,000 paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
lit  Not  inclndiUK  $39,724  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
•Mtiii  Ini'ludinii!  S!)H..\S9  received  from  State. 
inm  lnoliidini;S17«,2ii5.stateand  county  tax. 
oooIncliidinK8lti'J..'>l.'> State  and  county  tax. 
m>Incliidlng;iG<).:S25  .State  aad  <»unty  tax. 
qgq  Ini-ludinif  S2ii.l01  received  from  State  for  schools. 

rrr  Including  Sl.lMO  contributed  to  the  Jacksonville  fund,  but  not  Inclnding  169,493 expended  by 
State  and  county  lor  schools. 

•»»  Not  Including  amotmt  expended  by  Slate  and  county  for  schools. 
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Tablr  XXIII.— summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures— Continued. 


Mar- 
Kinal 
num- 
ber. 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 


Receipts. 


Cities. 


San  Antonio. Tex.. 

Dulutii.Minn 

Eric,  fa 

ElizHlwth.N.J 

Willcesbarre,  I"a 

KanwiH  City,  Kuns . 

Uarrlaburg,  I'a 

Portland, Mc.(')  .. 

Yonltera.N.Y 

Norfolli.Va 

Waterbiiry.Conn.. 

Ilulyolcc',  MnsK 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

YoungMtown.Olilo. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Altron,(>hio 

Ilalia-sTex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Ijanca«tcr,  I'a 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Broclilon,  Ma^s 

BlnghamtoD.N.  Y  . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtuclcct,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling.W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Blrmlngliam,  Ala. . 
Little  Rock,  Arlc... 
SpringHeld.Ohio.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wasii 

Haverbill,  Ma«8  . . . . 
Spokane,  Wa.sli 


Actual  in- 
come for  the 
flacai  year. 


ofeis, 

1,341, 

'68fi, 

/803, 

*437, 

m672, 

"598, 

■•1,W8, 

"l.iBl, 

V 1,006, 

1647, 

946, 

7M, 

<'<-664, 

"710, 

681, 

//&», 

JJb7l, 

II 546, 

mm  397, 

«>639, 

891, 

«t&SO, 

482, 

««864, 

»37S, 

582, 

248. 

441. 

221, 

461, 

occ  736, 

<I4J932, 

M»817, 

o<io869, 


660 
20S 
972 
643 
834 

278 
947 
785 
712 
069 
770 
0O5 
6.36 
272 
483 
781 
697 
165 
148 
223 
622 
146 
860 
793 
544 
377 
375 
3X9 
186 
445, 
129 
826' 
646 
959 


Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 

8 inning  of 
scral  year. 


Loans. 


*32,8.'i8 

•'891,190 

55,198 

115,311 

'94,393 

223,324 

•>82,118 

77,607 

214,  »t6 

194,217 

76,890 

182,497 

«i  195, 837 

280,475 

193,749 

161,714 

W 162, 595 

123,866 

42,810 

68,062 

61,380' 

34,743! 

179,606 

2,279 

57,489 

4.5,630 

3,90<>; 

18S,792l 

19, 142 

130,3351 

428,  K40' 

"•'126,723 

f"84,436| 

161,057| 


$399,463 
167, 120 

33,415 

163,944 

3,609 

351,669 

75,010 
260,000 
796,683 
1,065,087 
486,000 
&26,C00 

64.468 
313,510 
427,000 
161,840 
172,741 

11. 
107,016 

'66,325 

661,363 
81,355 
388,000 
319,924 

'•n<'82,'476 
126,  .'WO 
100,000 
24,969 
198,040 


235,000 


Total. 


•■«1,(B0,971' 

<•  1.889,518, 

»775.5«)| 

/1, 072, 8^8 

i53S,7J6 

»1,247,44U 

i>  755. 406 

•11,376,551 

•02,242,414 

V  2, 265,0161 

11,209,549 

1,653,267 

011966,300. 

001,158,621 

"1,331,021 

896,037 

U884,117 

iy  706, 962 

11696,021 

mm  455,210, 

00650,928 

1,587,718 

«811,10; 

889, 421 

«« 1,176, 996 

If  431, 0331 

■oio  710. 4SS 

378,  781 1 

726,181 

28.% -297 

779,830 

eee  1,164. 969 

//n.  060, 548; 

iW  1,137,  OKI 

0001,021, 0161 


n  InrlndihK  $.')!, '27S  rccoivetl  I'lom  Slate  for  schools. 
''Not  ineliiding  S118,%4  paid  I'Ut  of  sinking  fund. 
«-IncludiiiK  Jiyl.776  cash  in  linking  fund, 
rf  Includiiiff  81iS.(i'29  ciish  in  sinking  fund. 

0  Including  8;J7.792  rccoivcii  I'lom  State  for  schools. 
/Including  863,789  received  nom  State  for  schools. 
plncludinK  SI*'i.31C  Stale  mid  county  tax. 

'1  Including  $at.488  rcccu  ed  from  Stale  for  schools. 

•  InclndiiiK  8.5.832  rash  in  sinking  fund. 

ilnciiidinK  Svi.48H  rcicivcd  fnim  State  for  schools  and  t5,8S2  cash  in  sinking  fond. 

*  Not  Including  I'xpinditures  fur  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owner*. 

1  Including  83,ti.s9  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

»n  Including  Sl'2,715  rociuod  from  Stale  and  county  for  schools. 
n  Including  $:W,081  received  from  State  for  schools. 

0  Including  Sti,.T.V>  I  iisli  in  sinking  fund. 

jJlnchKliiig  S39.U81  received  fnim  State  for  schools  and  t6,555  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

<l8.')7,7iiO  paid  (pntot  sinking  fund. 

r  Not  incliiiling  $:)7,70O  imld  nut  of  sinking  fund. 

s  Including  S7, 166  eiisli  in  sinking  fund. 

t  l>ata  are  for  9  months. 

i<InelndlnK839,8'21  reeoived  from  State  for  schools. 

•'  Including  8llt;.(»8  Stiile  and  county  tax. 

w  Including  gl9.'291  received  in>ni  State  for  schools. 

ir  Including  8207,194  Slate  and  county  tax. 

]/ Including  iiraount  rei-eived  Irom  State  for  schools. 

1  Including  827,243  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 
aa  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

fc'»Including  818,738  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

clnclnding  818,117  reoeived  iit)m  Slate  for  schools. 

<<>l  Not  including  8100  (XX)  paid  lUt  of  sinking  fund. 

«■  Including  873.2.'j5  leccived  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

//  Including  816  389  received  Injm  State  for  schools. 

m  including  8^1.5, A70  cash  lu  sin  king  lund. 

W>  Including  816,389  received  from  Stat*  lor  scboois  and  166,570  cash  in  sinking  land. 
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Tablb  XXIIl.— summary  of  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITDRES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 

Cash  on 
hand  at  end 

For  conatrnctlon  and  other  capital 

Mar- 
ginal 
nmn- 

ouuay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 

Total  exclud- 

Total  includ- 
ing loans 

of  fiscal 

year. 

ber. 

Otlier  than 

Leant) 

Total. 

operation. 

repald. 

repaid. 

loans  repaid. 

repaid. 

(291,713 

873,632 

S36S,345 

6*417,673 

6  8709,386 

''8783,018 

1267,953 

71 

370, 670 

129,258 

499,928 

1,006,551 

1,377,221 

1,606,479 

d3S3,089 

72 

258,436 

10,000 

263,436 

442,985 

696,421 

706,421 

69,169 

73 

ff4M,6S8 

92,444 

»497,082 

474,610 

0879,148 

»ir71,692 

101,306 

74 

80,524 

21,963 

102,487 

4  872,229 

*462,753 

*  474, 716 

161,020 

76 

335,828 

124,015 

469,843 

550,  M2 

885,870 

1,009,885 

237,555 

76 

162,747 

260,000 

r 162, 747 

448,165 

610,902 

r  610, 902 

•  144,604 

77 

« 308, 813 

» 558, 813 

694,289 

» 1,003, 102 

r 1,268, 102 

123,462 

78 

* 626, 215 

681,000 

11,307,215 

829,422 

a:l,455,637 

2  2,136,637 

105,777 

79 

343,817 

831.121 

1,174,938 

843,462 

1,187,279 

2,018,400 

246,616 

80 

627,964 

77,600 

606,464 

428,469 

961,433 

1,028,998 

180,616 

81 

286,162 

532,600 

818,662 

791,961 

1,078,113 

1,610,618 

42,664 

82 

334,941 

38,781 

373,702 

363,836 

698,776 

737,637 

6*217,763 

83 

311,085 

<« 123, 573 

dd  484. 606 

415,932 

726,967 

<M  860, 540 

306,081 

84 

228, 8(M 

67,982 

286,666 

686,392 

914,976 

972,968 

368,063 

85 

106,036 

168,590 

273,625 

470,810 

575,  W5 

744,435 

160,602 

86 

231,323 

160,954 

382,277 

376,627 

606,860 

767,804 

"126,313 

87 

197,270 

«*5,012 

4*202,312 

466,822 

664,092 

M:  669, 134 

37,818 

88 

110,016 

98,888 

208,934 

419,(183 

529,079 

627,967 

68,064 

89 

•m  97,658 

60,000 

>™ 157, 658 

249,363 

im  347,011 

>m  407,  Oil 

48,199 

90 

169,263 

8,590 

177,853 

360,289 

519,622 

628,112 

122,816 

91 

n>  240, 606 

638,730 

JV  879, 236 

636,042 

n>  875, 548 

«>  1,614, 278 

73,440 

92 

170,811 

37,515 

208,356 

443,110 

613,921 

651,466 

159,641 

93 

rr92,9W 

34.'),  600 

rr  438, 404 

••431,617 

«  624, 521 

"870,021 

19,400 

94 

•w  249, 994 

260;  000 

<•»  509,994 

664,189 

If  914, 183 

ti>  1,174, 188 

2,813 

96 

96,457 

18,026 

114,482 

275,085 

371,542 

389,667 

41,466 

96 

68,260 

163,252 

215,602 

438,783 

491,038 

654,285 

66,198 

97 

«  34, 415 

72,000 

xxvx.ilb 

W 232, 610 

« 266, 925 

«  338, 925 

39,866 

98 

183,757 

4,630 

188,387 

«<io888,651 

(KM  672, 308 

«n  576, 938 

148,243 

99 

29,354 

i>M>24,S31 

«>W.63,685 

198,953 

228,307 

M*  262, 638 

12,669 

100 

81,724 

186,629 

267,353 

407,480 

489,204 

674,833 

104,987 

101 

227,963 

66,966 

294,929 

4.%,  ISO 

684,113 

751,079 

413,890 

102 

191,109 



191,109 

698,354 

889,463 

889,463 

IIIW170,08& 

103 

»**801,211 

nJ213,550 

•mm  614, 761 

676,685 

»»  876, 896 

mmml,090,446 

>nm46,636 

104 

241,882 

79,965 

321,837 

647,336 

789,218 

869,178 

161,843 

106 

ii  Including  880,816  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

J  J  Including  amount  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
Uc  Not  Including  864,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
<  I  Including  828,634  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 
mm  Including  829,!>73  received  from  State  for  schools. 
■«•  Including  82,082  State  tax. 
eo  Including  818,687  received  from  State  for  schools. 
i>p  Including  867,1,')8  State  and  county  tax. 
99  Including  823,291  received  from  .SUile  for  schools, 
rr  Not  including  823,733  expendc<l  by  State  and  county  for  schools, 
••  Not  including  8M,060  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
tt  Not  including  81 17, 793  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
■u  Including  811,202  received  from  State  fur  schools. 
n>  Including  848,407  State  tax. 
WW  Including  819,368  orders  in  tnuisitlon. 

Not  Including  810,691  expended  by  State  and  connty  for  schools. 

Not  including  845,876  expended  by  Slate  and  county  for  schools. 

Not  including  $56,567  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

Not  including  824,431  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

Not  Including  87,060  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

Including  888,449  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools, 

including  879,364  received  from  State  for  schools. 

Including  81,131  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

Including  879,354  received  from  State  for  schools  and  81,131  cash  in  sinking  fond. 

Including  87,213  ca&h  in  sinking  fund. 

Including  812,521  received  from  State, 

Including  86,100  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

Including  812,601  received  from  State  and  86,100  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

Including  838,616  State  and  county  tax. 

Not  inclading  870,000  paid  out  of  smking  fund. 

Including 838,615  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  Including  870,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

Including  810,746  cash  in  sinking  fund, 

Inclading  859,404  received  from  State  for  schools. 
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TabI-K  XXIII.— 8UMMAKY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITITRES— Concluded. 


106 
107 
108 
10» 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
IIU 
117 
1I» 
119 
120 
121 
122 
12» 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
1.15 
136 
137 


Tcrre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuqno,  Iowa 

Qulnoy.lll 

South  Briid,  Ind 

Salem,  Manx 

Johiutown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Allentuwii,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKecsport,  I'a 

Snnngflclii.lll 

Cnel«eu,  Mu.s8 

Chcirter,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Ma.<» 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Ma«s 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayoiinc,  N.J 

KnoxvllIe.Tenn 

Schenectady.  N.  Y 

Filcliburg,  Miuw 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockfonl,lll 

Taunton,  Ma»< 

Canton,  Ohio 


Reoelpta. 


Actual  In- 


Caahon 


^^ ^  f^^  #L„  I  hand  at  be- 


Butte,  Mont . 
Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Auburn,  N.V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
KostSt.  liouis, 111... 
Joliet,Ill 


$480, 

629, 

393, 

/B66, 

»750, 

"•273, 

".Wl, 

i>3».'>, 

(603, 

«4.'J7, 

473, 

•'623, 

wSOC, 

>*1237, 

749, 

467, 

1,415, 

677. 

690, 

"•287, 

318, 

xr708, 

583, 

S91 

687, 

U*38g 

II17U, 

»Tr368, 

'"431, 

5.'>3, 
417, 


«  SI  IS,  644 

60,(») 

62,529 

0lfi7,632 

13,735 

39,976 

121.748 

« 119, 802 

162,891 

123,940 

66,009 

122,819 

27,421 

»«'40,694 

66,026 

>dfel26,165 

138,087 

75,330 

64,932 

7« 

176, 64« 

W96,664 

!•"  178, 789 

14,667 

4.5,866 

129,729 

mmm  97, 156 

90,693 

120,327 

14,986 

98,319 

108,343 


Loans. 


(72,494 
35,!i00 
119,995 
441,038 
228,060 
80,127 
190,402 
113,160 


69,209 
633,000 
212,500 

32,101 

362,900 

140,270 

1,063,300 

30,966 
246,021 

4X,2,'i0 
312,945 
636,300 


213,196 

614,300 

198,061 

•  100,000 

63,600 

16,101 

60.000 

40,454 

32,000 


<itG2».l~ 

662,54t» 

481, 81»' 

*854,563| 

1 1,205,578 

"541,175 

■•783,a3L> 

r655,669 

(869.510 

■  581,733 

907.812' 

f  1,379. 2021 

« 646, 747 

//309,M9l 

1,177,789 

l*nt,l&i 

2,616,930' 

683.996 

1,001.330 

rr  316. 318 

808,476 

«1, 439, 466 

«■<•<•  762, 117 

619,  a^i 

1,198.165 
«*676,3SS 
000  908,681 
»Tr62S,0a) 
('(668,118 
•aoiSt9,449 
692,0831 
667,751 


<■  Including  (30,435  cash  In  Kinking  lund.  , 

b  Ineludini;  132,701  cash  in  fdnkine  fund. 

••Not  including  J(j0.167  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<l  Not  including  !2»,873  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

r  Not  including  $8-1, MO  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/  Including  SVi,T£>  rccelviMl  from  State  fomchools. 

B  Including  Si«,332  ca.sh  in  sinking  fund. 

h  ln(^luding  jl3,72.''>  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $36,332  caab  In  sinking  land. 

<  Not  including  S3.1GK  paid  out  nf  sinking  fund. 

^Including  m.s'iit  cwh  In  sinking  fund. 

»:  Including  glft.GW  received  from  State. 

(Including  HI. 811  State  and  county  tax. 
Ml  Including  S24,197  re<;civtMl  from  State  for  schools. 

n  Including  SKi.il.Vi  received  from  State  for  schools. 

o  Including  $n'i,72.')  State  and  county  tax. 

p  Including  124,430  received  from  State  for  schools. 

oincluding  t57,937  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  3'24,430  received  from  State  for  sc-hoola  and  157,937  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

« Including  S57,S13  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

'  Including  t26,l.').'i  received  from  State  for  schools. 

M  Including  $'A'i,68;i  received  from  State  for  schools. 

"  Including  jg,,"*!  received  fn)m  State. 

iolncluding$'i4,930  received  from  State  for  schools. 

a:  Including  87,097  State  tax. 

V  Not  including  tA.OOO  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

e  Including  (7,097  State  tax,  bnt  not  including  (5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
no  Not  including  (13,645  paid  out  of  sinking  lund,  but  including  (6.697  paid  out  of  sinking  fund 
which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

M>  Including  (7,097  State  lax  and  (5,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
Tarinns  Items  of  expenditure,  but  not  iiicludlug  (13,645  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

c<' Includmg  (7,097  State  tJix  and  (5,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
various  Items  of  cxpendllnre,  but  not  including  (18.646  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
M  Including  (26.816  received  from  State  for  schools. 
e'  liichidlng  (9.093 cash  In  sinking  fund. 

//Ini'liiding  (26,816  received  from  State  for  schools  and  (9,093  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
ee  Including  (2,944  cash  In  sinking  lund. 
AA  Including  State  and  county  tax. 
<l  Not  including  (10.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

JJ  Including  stale  and  county  tax.  but  not  Including  (10,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fond. 
**Inc1uding  (9,256  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
il  Including  (9,270  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
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Tabli  XXIIJ.— summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures— Concluded. 


Expenditures. 

Cash  on 

hand  ntend 

of  fiscal 

For  constmcUon  and  other  capital 
outlay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 

Total  exclud- 
ing loans 

• 

Total  includ- 
ing loans 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

year. 

ber. 

Other  than 
loans  repaid. 

Loans 
repaid. 

Total. 

operation. 

repaid. 

repaid. 
»471,799 

130,146 

*40,238 

»70,381 

*401,415 

»131,561 

'>  1157, 378 

106 

189,»»!> 

« 71, 724 

c 261, 619 

<l  341,216 

<«  631,  ill 

«602,8;« 

,59, 705 

107 

8»,»t3 

63,600 

153,  .V13 

276,387 

366,330 

429, 93(1 

51,8(*8 

108 

299, «S7 

ITi.SSO 

(372,967 

806,262 

605,899 

1679,229 

J  175, 334 

109 

1170,251 

480,670 

1660,921 

562,854 

1722,605 

11,203.275 

2,303 

110 

113.474 

146,720 

260,194 

223,237 

336,711 

483,431 

57,744 

111 

0177,394 

68,200 

o  245, 594 

471,127 

o648,52l 

■>  716, 721 

66,311 

112 

U0,88l 

106,500 

2,'>7,381 

233,105 

383,986 

490,486 

•  16.5,183 

113 

207,615 

110, 631 

318,279 

342,644 

550,289 

660,923 

208,587 

114 

169,289 

4,000 

17;<,289 

344,663 

513,852 

517,8,%2 

63,881 

115 

97,669 

81,874 

179,543 

875,010 

472,709 

654,583 

.53,229 

116 

92,R22 

440,000 

532,822 

669,775 

752,597 

1,192,597 

186,605 

117 

xl-8,.SfJ.'i 

V 124, 000 

1302,555 

<«i2;«,»14 

1*417,399 

cc  511, 399 

10,915 

118 

47,608 

32,000 

79,608 

204,653 

252,256 

281,2.V> 

W25,5g8 

119 

M  229, 446 

"350,026 

W 579, 471 

670, 162 

M 799, 608 

.^J  1,149, 633 

28,156 

120 

217,460 

46.883 

264,343 

323,487 

610,917 

.587,830 

"146,332 

121 

•»  667, 709 

896,000 

"«im,4f>2,703 

1,043,179 

"<»"  1,600, 882 

mm  2, 49.'i.  882 

121,018 

122 

111,461 

Kii  134, 83.1 

""1246,296 

oo860,86-t 

00  472,325 

/1MB07,ltiO 

76,436 

123 

«2S3,98S 

211,000 

OT  461, 935 

488,955 

<M 742, 890 

•J>l  953, 890 

47,440 

124 

•"13,276 

«<4.'),2.W 

uu58,525 

TO257,321 

270,696 

"315,816 

472 

125 

«w  290, 817 

179,518 

WW  470, 335 

265,461 

<™  866, 268 

WW  73.5, 786 

72,690 

1-26 

M"  800,273 

631,700 

a«i931,973 

485,667 

<»Ki785.83l) 

"W  1,417,830 

l>M>21,935 

127 

119,311 

71,202 

190,513 

408,734 

628,  (M6 

599,247 

<*«le2,870 

128 

82,996 

241,000 

323,996 

278,158 

361,  IM 

ectt,!.^ 

17,197 

129 

««  321,062 

///354,000 

1HW675,062 

»»»462,366 

"'783,418 

Wy  1,137, 418 

60,747 

130 

ia9,6U 

64,779 

224,3:ra 

830,714 

490,268 

555,047 

121,291 

131 

in>91,744 

80,908 

IW 172, 647 

iW  512, 980 

/W  604, 724 

WV  (18.5. 627 

•mi  222, 964 

132 

•••81,607 

30,385 

•••111,992 

•••315,922 

•»»427,52y 

•••457,911 

89,761 

133 

96,091 

63,907 

158,998 

286,881 

881,972 

445,879 

122,239 

134 

I2,Tja 

67,000 

09,728 

261,728 

277,456 

334,4.50 

14,993 

IS) 

293,100 

293  100 

312,843 
237,860 

605,943 
364,716 

606,913 
427,146 

86,140 
130,605 

136 

126,866 

62,'436 

189)296 

137 

mm  Including  (97,221  State  and  county  tax. 

mNot  Including  149,633  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ooNot  including  879,694  paid  out  uf  sinking  fund. 

»>Not  including  8129,327  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

97  Including  8^,293  State  and  county  tax. 

rr  Including  849,231  received  from  Stale  and  county  for  schools. 

•«  Not  including  expenditures  forscwers  included  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

"Not  including  89,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

KM  Not  Including  expenditijres  for  seweis  Included  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion and  89,000  paid  out  of  slnUjig  fund. 

m  Including  expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers, 
me  Including  832,879  county  tax. 

u  Including  841,619  received  from  State. 

iw  Including  896,331  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

« Including  841,519  received  fvom  State  and  896.331  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
aaa  Including  836,661  State  and  county  tax. 
6M>  Including  $1,315  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
ecu  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
<ut  Including  83,186  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
'<•  Including  847,580  State  and  county  tax. 
f/f  Not  including  $72,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

an  Including  847,680  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  S72,.SII0  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
**»Not  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 
("Including  $47,680  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling, 
paid  for  by  property  owners. 

JJJ  Including  $47,680  SUte  and  county  tax,  but  not  Including  872,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  and 
expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners, 
u*  Including  $13,869  receive)!  from  State  for  senoou. 

1 1  <  Including  $2S,IS0  received  from  State  for  schools  and  Incomeof  school  district  extending  beyond 
city  limits. 
Maui  Including  $1,406  ea»h  in  sinking  fund  and  cash  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits, 
■nx  Including  school  district  extending  bevond  city  limits. 

■MO Including  825,160  received  from  State  lor  schools,  81,406  cash  In  sinking  fund,  and  income  of 
school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

»«>  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

<m  Including  $17,419  cash  in  ainldng  fund  and  cash  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  llmlls. 

rrr  Including  $8,724  rdCelTed  from  State  for  schools. 

•••Including  nnpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

( ( ( Including  $16,139  received  from  State  for  schools. 

■wiociudinjr  tZ8,076  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber, 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
21 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
S2 
:<S 
34 
Xy 
36 
37 
8S 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
61 
A2 
63 
54 
56 


Cilitw. 


Cash  in 
treasury. 


New  York,  N.Y B, 

Chicago,  III I  7, 

Pliiladelphla,  Pa  ....'18, 

St.  l^iouia,  Mo I  fi, 

Boston, Maw kJ, 

Baltimore,  Md 

Oleveland,  Oliio I  4, 

Buffalo,N.  Y '  1, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,j  1, 

Cincinnati,  Uliio '  2, 

inttat>un?,  I'a 

..       -  ,  .  .^ 

1, 


New  Orleans,  La . . 

Detroit,  Midi 

Mllwaultee,  Wi» 

WaiihingtoD.D.C... 

Newarli,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Loniflviilc,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Koehester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Tole<lo,Ohlo 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus, Ohio  .^.. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn.. 

Patenion,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.Joseph.Mo 

Omalia,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cam  bridge.  Mass 

Portland,  Urcg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

arand  Itapids.Micli. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden, N.J 

Trenton.N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 


810,441 

232, 9?2 

210,662 

664,849 

403, 76."! 

7.'>5,236 

17.'),2.')2 

012,398 

603,590 

062,296 

478,206 

311,273 

120,2.T« 

439,640 

487,986 

237,473 

735,94" 

178,  .538 

343, 101 

176,4 

269,730 

866,887 

342,5.17 

242,675 

93,289 
398,  ^-iS 
,332,864 
111,099 
204,986 
688,295 
263,821 

84,630 

68,441 
195,706 
500,693 
878,601 
292,684 
183,467 
121,906 
296,491 
276,546 
379,222 
722,409 
414,391 
409,057 
186,925 
244,861 
485, 184 
134,891 
399,629 

66,4.54 
114,:i08 
207,898 
274,434 
48,237 


I'ncol- 
Icctcrt 
tuxes. 


(63,380,438 


Ca.sh  and 

bonds  in 

sinking 

fund. 


Trust 
funds. 


City  hall. 


Land  I  [ 

and       Appars-  '    t<iI»i 

build-  I  tus,  etc.  |     '"^• 
ings,  I 


623 

:m, 

260, 

l.ll, 

■M, 
.132, 

l.W, 

197, 
.  163, 
,-.22, 

160, 
.  176, 

-.94, 
,1138, 
,-.!73, 
.•-■74, 
r«l, 

25, 
^86, 

26, 
428, 
,421, 
2S1, 
209, 
516, 

49, 
322, 
692, 
574, 
887, 
287, 

95, 
,531, 
274, 
201, 

60, 
637, 
141, 
474, 
110, 
112, 
371 

64, 

78, 
860, 

77, 
214, 

54, 

60, 
218, 
697, 

49, 
627, 


520 
334 
1  n 
821 
441 

000 

238 
700 
908 
000 
,'i62 
674 
324 
650 
516 
813 
622 
.534 
139 
927 
827 
223 
136 
922 
261 
436 
601 
770 
895 
785 
832 
190 
173 
641 
000 
262 
104 
554 
477 
394 
087 
271 
368 
000 
279 
940 
633 

ooqI 

3.581 
230 
790' 

'23. 


1,973 
i,536 


D'$4, 079, 549  $6, 603, 000  fl.  600,  OPOfti,  103.  n  « 

l,717,!i88       800,000l  2,017..V», 

i  32, 000, 000  2.5,000. 000   l,500.0U026,.-«l>,tl'l' 

' 70,.5:t6    l.tKK.K''. 

10r>,<IOU    l,S<5.l«c 

250, a»l   2,271.  l.iS 

4>i.  Wii 

1*  1,693,  llSl 

l(7..'iOl>.U« 

l.t!in.4ll 

9fi5.tM) 

IrO.Otf! 

2, 130.  4.» 

l,2ll>.€U> 

l«l        I 

.171,1.^ 

7.T0,  a* 

63D.(U> 

(J)        *1.30S.  122 
60,000    1,170.  TH) 
9,440  9.4M 

15,000  (390,(00 
(j)  fcTSO.OW 

50,000      aA.OM 

25,000    9250,000 

29,4IS 

UO.OUO 

P101.4<K 

•  470..'» 
2.'iS756 
41.S,700 
423..'W 

x]47.,'a> 
631. '^ 

IfSl.S^a 

.\<a> 

i2SK,l«iO 

<»43i.4r: 

(«)  t47Q.OU» 

29.800  301. MO 
25,000  <n  TOO.  OCO 
30,000.  71.3K> 
25,000,  3».tnt 
40,000  M  266,000 
(»)  I  1,401,S# 
1.5.000    J- 400.  OHO 

II06,99e> 

511, 5iC 
i»*.(»0 
l82,2ftS 
rfl4rsOlO 
8.%  0(0 
Vii.St» 
330,  OOO 


r250, 

d  410,0001 

470,  OCM 

2,5,000!      272.000 

1 00  67,5,000 

41.365 

..iwl      300,000' 

.v:U'»«*225,000 

(»)    ' 

138.5,0001 

1100,000 

497,500 

r  3,5, 000 

1 78, 2.53 

rf  140, 000 

75,000 

liiO.OOO 

1.5,033'      315,000' 


6.995 
14,082 

3.000 

4,000 
rf6,000 
10,000 

2,600 
16.000 


a  Including  »l,a55.000.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Jl.500.000,  Normal  College. 
b  Including  1204.000.  College  ( I  the  City  of  New  York,  and  $100,000,  Normal  College, 
o  Including  $1,659,000,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  {1,600,000,  Normal  College. 
if  Including  jails. 

'Including  ca.sh  in  county  treasury. 
/Including  ?803,700,  investment  of  county, 
0  Not  reported. 

*  Including  S803,700,  Investment  of  county,  but  not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 
<  Including  libraries,  jails,  hospitals,  a.sylum8,  and  hall  of  justice. 
J  Included  in  other  a.s.sct«. 
<:Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

'  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails. 
"•Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
n  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  Jails. 

oNot  including  land  and  buildings,  but  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  iails. 
^Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

q  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails  and  fire  department  headquarters,  and  quaiteis  lor  2  fln 
companies. 
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Police  department. 


Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 


Appa- 

ratUH, 

etc. 


Total. 


t3. 716,  «iOit970.  Om  8-1, 6X0,  SfiO 
'    '')l»t,.Sa)<'4-2(>. S7'i '/1, 310, SO! 


50,000 
32,000 
10,000 
(J) 

81,890 
46,  MO 
117,, WO 
17,000 


9-i.'>,«00'35>i«,7a) 

lKi.r>7i,     S.'vO.W 

900.000    112,000 

3?2,?J7    103,  .W) 

4.TS..I0O'     -11,630 

3.')|,02.'>I     69,  INO 

(»)        I      (l/i 

ItiO.OOO     -11,000 

<<203,3>r.'|rfl3,900 

7,  .WO       7,000 

32.'i,4.'>2l    20,S.W 

<*l32,227<ni0,000 

144,667     20,02.'! 

100,000 

UN,  000 

2ft,49:i 

93,062' 

340,302 

112,000 

C)     I 

52,492 

d7b,0O0  illft.OOU 

'"6.1,000 

<<  112,000  <l46,aS0i 

ai.ooo     h,ai^. 

i/.j2,000     flK,20:l! 
<*8»,  949  '117,225 

ooo! 

0001 

36,000'     12,000( 

••29«,800|»i!0,0471 

38,000       2,(KI0 

''50.000  rf  13,  OOiil 

e*  I  IK,  4X9    <«3,N07 

'«SO,000    <t8,!<06 

("•)  »4,4:«) 

TS.eOO     82. 07' 

57,000    i9,:»o 

<«22.100l<*lC,94S 

(i.i.OOO 

82,000 

21,52:1 

"87,400 

(») 

4,000 

"12,955 

119,060 

1,200 

"46,000 

S,775 

<l]7,.'iOO 

•17.  125i 

'fs.37s; 


aSJ,  949  117,2 

("•)  2S,C 

INS,  COM     10,0 
•tA  nnrv     in  fi 


•taft.ooo 

125,000 
66,457 

(") 
(») 

diOl.OOO 


4,312.,S-20 
218, 627 

1,012,000 
476, 297 

426, 505 
100,000 
201, 0(» 

1(217, '282 

14..''i00 

316,311 

''2I'2.227 

\M.  em 

l.W.OOO 

150.  (WO 

35, 49;i 

»:9;t,052 

422, 192 

IhS,  8.'* 

<'7,.'i00 

69,  492 

'f".H).0(l() 

"rK'),(X)0 

I'l.^H.  OSU 

■26,  SKI 

<'«),  203 

1/101,174 

'  28, 000 

195,  000 

48,(KXI 

'■318,817 

40,  (KW 

'163,00(1 

'(ri'2,^296 

'(58,866 

04,430 

107,  n 

76,300 

'(.39,018 

''30,000 

1.57,000 

87, 980 

037, -too 

2,  COO 

(4,000 

0  12,9.56 

<(  110, 060 

'1,200 

'>46,000 

18, 

'(.56,500 

'(142,606 

'(.53,378 


$10, 6.51,  (W) 
1,047,375 
7;f,5,900 
472, 080 
1,67.5,000 
382,  498 
479, 444 
462, 637 


Fire  department. 


Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 


569, 


69, 2.'j(l 
789,  6' 
■244,009 
631,(560 
498, 184 
305,915 
66.5,000 
141,900 
283, '200 
4*5, 450 
4a5, 648 
190,000 
172,000 
398,000 
400,000 
rr28,000 
170,675 
18.5,000 
307,6,57 
396,471 
179,000 
162, 600 

96,000 
(.<■) 

75,000 

73, 701 
127,030 
129,000 

.52, 070 
•275,  .500 
157,600 
169,800 
•205, 7.50 
188,600 
101, 144 
280,000 

71,400 
»1^2i),000 

70,  .500 
126, 400 
100,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


t3,9'23,1.50 
9.58, 970 
3,  .588, 603 
415,^200 
657,000 
418,499 

108,116 
618,087 

(0) 

709,  .5i5 
•24^2, 500 
1(15,000 
1,177,  ■-'■21 
5:(9, 1.53 
191, '201 
175.000 
171,035 
215,000 

(J) 
■238, 144 
191,000 
r22,000 
■237,000 
100,000 
■206,000 
162,066 

87, 8,50 
192, 079 
1M,232 

9.5,000 
201,915 
103,000 
131,73" 

4.5,000 

93,000 
r26, 3.50 

82,672 

91,787 
1'21,709 
247, 973 

78,  .509 
1.50,000 

65,000 
11.5,  ia5 
172, 100 
105,  »20 
2-2«,  8^25 

170,  i:« 

H.5,4^20 
10.5,000 


*14,.577,800 

2,006,315 

4,3^24,,50:t 

887,  -280 

•2,3:52,000 

800,997 

887.. 560 

1,110.724 

1,7,56,000 

1,^278, 775 

l,0;f2,174 

409,009 

1,808,881 

1,0;J7,337 

497, 146 

840,000 

312,9:15 

498,^280 

«r  43.5, 4.50 

643,  792 

:wi,ooo 

294,000 
«;i5, 000 
500,000 

i-;i:vi,000 

;«2,74I 
■272, 8.50 
499,736 
^50,703 
274,000 
;i64,51,5' 
199,000 

( 131,  7:)7 
1'20,000 
IIW,  704 
■2.53,3801 
■211,672 
143, 857 
■i97,  '209 
405,  .573 
■24S,;)09i 
3.55,760 
2.53, 600 
219,249 
452, 100 
I76,7^20 

»:W5,8^25 
■240,  («9 
271,S'20 
205,000 


Schools. 


Laud 
and 
build- 
ings. 


"$.56,  mo,  172 
21, 370,  .537 
9,925,600 
6, 071, 8.5; 

12, 472,  ma 

2, 868,  ■2:18 
4,85:1,3.59 
3.376,40" 
4,9'J3.^200 
4,  O^,  6t\S 
4,409,170 
1,190,6.51 

3. 4:10.  '2: 

:i,  028, 644 
4,616,.56«) 
2, 432, 900 
1,. 575. 8.50 
l,:«l;i,193 
2,991,270 
2,699,;)67 
1,719.C«! 
2, 182. 660 
2,311,000 
(' 1,775, 000 
2.6I6.4.SO 
1,1'24.7;!8 
2, 445, 688 
2,312,:WO 
2. 358, 865 
1,38^I,'J0(1 
l,li:«,:)09 
814,. 500 

1,  ■290,  6.50 
7.5:!,  974 

1,955,415 

1, 283, 446 

4.50,348 

1,610,3!M 

1,651,000 

1,021,000 

1,800,300 

1,137,800 

719,489 

1,137,749 

1,;M7,713 

442,  .500 

444,8 

<KK),  000 

2,  .559, 000 
959, 400 
787,  5: 
6:i9,  (XK) 
648,  7-27 
9.59, 891 
W 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


'i.t 


'*!,7:«,314<^859, 
3,^287,920  ^24 
500,000 
■266,  .500 
600,000 
375, 4.59 
287,300' 
50;l,617i 
4^22. 000' 
■206.000 
60.000 
110,000 
130, 490 
187,9.52 
317,066 
200,000 
116,961 
110,000 

97.401 
■260,  .V55 
266,1 
:i52,^200 
175,00(1 
119,.5o:i 
428,160 
12.5,000 
168, 774 
373,016 
1H.5, 000 
101,:«XI 

70,000 

61,, 800 

IX,  245 

9.5,000 

80,880 

18,000 
13.5,000 

72, 2.59 
11,5,186 
138,565 

41,000 

66,000 

60,890 

.58,311 

■25, 7.50 

26,000 

(M),000 
286,700 

.50, 800 
144.468 
143,000 

67, 562 

71,724 

w 


10,000   8,775    18,775     81,000    49,699    130,599 

<*3»,000<']7,.5OO   '(.56,500     90,000    66,8.50    166,880 
<'136,181  d7.4-25i  '(142,606    102,4,50   l:W,319    •23-2,769 

''■45,000'  i'S.37S;   '(.53,378    148,400    77,812    "-'■26,212 

rNot  Including  headquarters  and  quarters  (or  2  Are  companies,  included  In  land  and 
city  hall. 

*  Inrlnding  jails,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

(  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

M  Including  land  and  buildings  for  lire  department. 

f  Including  land  and  buildings  for  fire  department,  and  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 

<c  Includea  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

X  Including  markets. 

If  Including  land  and  buildings  (or  library. 

'Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
"o  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
^*>  Including  markets  and  land  and  buiMlngs  for  police  department  and  jails. 
<»  iDcluded  in  land  and  biUldlngs  for  Are  department. 


1, 3^23, 486 
6.58, 4.57 
4^25, 600 
:)38, 3,5; 
072,600 
■243. 6»- 
140,6.59 
880, 021 
41.5,  ^200 
292, 668 
469, 170 
.100,651 
560,  765 
216,  .596 
96:1, 6:)2 
6,3^2,900 
69^2, 811 
413,193 
991,270 
796,768 
970, 241 
448,835 
663,  '200 
950,  (KIO 
7;i5,  <,I83 
.5,52, 898 
670, 688 
481, 1,54 
731,881 
.569,900 
7:14,609 
8S4,,500 
:V>2,  4.50 
8^20,219 
0.50,415 
314,3^26 
468, 318 
745, 384 
7^23,  ^259 
186,186 
938,8<v5 
178,800 
784,489 
198,689 
406, 024 
468, '2.50 
470,872 
960,000 
845, 700 
010,200 
931,985 
782,000 
716,289 
031,616 
080,500 
buildings 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
C 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
•20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
.50 
51 
52 
53 
61 
65 
(or 
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Mar- 

Ubrariea. 

Art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

ber.  { 

1 

Uind  and 
buildings. 

t4,0fiO,000 
2,076,076 

'233,' 839' 

3,llM,t«)0 

350,000 

44,485 

Books, 

apparatus, 

etc. 

t231,000 
397,336 
293,101 
133,800 
2,067,000 
243,121 
190,454 

Total. 

«.  281, 000 
2,473,412 
293,101 
367.639 
5,251,800 
593,121 
2»<,9S» 

Land  and 
buildings. 

»22,743,000 

1 

Apparm-         -.^^i      | 
tus,  etc.         '""'•     ' 

1 

1 

2 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

ChU«go,  111 

l*hil«delpliU.  Pa 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

BoRtou,  Mawt 

Baltlmorv,  Mil 

$1,880,000  |t24,633,0(n 

3 
4 

C)             (*)              (') 

5 

6 

7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuQulo,  N.  Y 

1 

8 

1 

9 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitt8burj{,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

C) 

.560,000 

<•!,  200,771 

«5,(J00 

373,000 

Vl«O,000 

"4i8,'666' 

268,000 

C) 

283,265 
<■  160, 000 

■'>2,500 
178,000 
220,813 

25,000 

843,265 
"•1,360,771 
117,500 
561,000 
lrt,020,»I3 
25.000 

1 

10 

1.. ..1 

11 
12 

(/) 

(/)         1         (/)        1 

13 

14 
15 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

(») 

147,187         (147,  is7 

lt> 

87,000  '      80.%,  000 
86,630         354,630 

17 

IH 

:::::■."::::: ;  • 

1» 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kanaaa  City,  Mo 

.St.  Paul,  Minn 

351,626 

""i52,'756' 
240,000 
300,000 

(>•) 

•  98,000 
130,000 
600,000 

(") 
175,835 

•  63,000 
110,000 
100,000 
300,000 
106,  .'00 

« 162, 985 
(") 

(ij             1351,626 

"iii,' 628',  "'264,' 878 
144,  .585  '       .184.585 

20 
21 

:w,000 

15,700            45,700 

22 

23 

< 29, 000 
35,000 
56,000 
7i,71fi 

150,000 
60,974 

108,000 
80,000 
52,000 
a5,000 
70,000 

429,000 
(35,000 

(154,000 
202.716 
650,000 
(60,974 
278,93.1 

(143,000 
162,000 
135,000 
xjo.acn 

1 

21 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

1 ' 

25 

C)        1       (»)       .       t*) 

26 

ToltHlo,  t)hlo 

27 

Alleghenv,  I*a 

1                                  1 

2K 

i                   1                  1 

29 

1 

30 

Syracnse,  N.  Y 

1                  1 

31 

New  Hiiven,  (^onn 

Patcrson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Ma>«i 

Bt.Joseph.  Mo 

1                   1 

32 

1                   1 

83 

1 

:<4 

40,000  '      ^Mhoit 

1                  1 

35 

c 153, 732 

87,558 

'316,717 

(/)        (/)    1    (/) 

3«'> 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

187,658 

37 

t 

3H 

Kcmnton,  Pa 

160,000 
200,000 

42,400 
62,500 

202,400 
262,800 

311 

40 

All»ny,N.Y 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

186,000 

66,000 

252,000 

42 

('")'      1      16, 000       fio.(«6i 

15 

45 

Atlanta,  tia 

200,000 
» 52, 000 
600,000 

.50,000 
69,641 
71,360 

2.'i0,000 

X 121, 641 

671,360 

Urand  Rapids,Mieh 

Dayton,  Ohio 

■  '               1              j 

;                  1 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

]                                      t 

47 

Nashville,  Tenn 

... 

4H 

Seattle,  Wash ] 

37,090 

37,090 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

1 

SO 

Reading,  Pa 

25,800 

23,750 

49,250 

1 

51 

1        

52 

Camden  N.J 

<6,000 
115,000 
200,000 
250,000 

10,000 
30,500 
40,000 
181,113 

•M  15, 000 
145,800 
240,000 
434,113 

53 

Trenton, N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

1 

54 

86 

::::::::::::'::::;::::::  :;::::;::::"■ 

aincluded  In  police  department, 
b  Included  in  parks. 
^Including  art  galleries,  museums,  etc 
rfNot  reported, 
e  Included  In  city  hall. 
/Included  In  libraries. 

^Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc 
*  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
(Not  including  land  and  buildings. 
J  Included  in  a.svlums,  almshouses,  etc. 
''Included  In  otncr  assetsi 
(Not  Including  apparatus,  etc. 

•■•Including  bath  houses  and  bathing  pools  and  beacbes. 
"Included  In  land  and  buildings  for  city  ball. 
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Parlu. 


Land  and  ;  Appara- 
buildtogs.    tvu,  etc. 


•30t,O86,02S 

«2.000,000 

'2«,7M,1« 

8,162,086 

zi.Wooo 

7,916,884 
3,817,312 

C) 
1,019,670 
3.637,S0» 
3, 658,000 
6,233,622 
2,619,219 

311,800 
5,073,234 

618,(00 
1,068,600 
4.671,188 
1.878,867 
1,058,000 
•14,300,000 

603,800 

<'2,669,600 

2,288,313 

2.360,684 

831.600 

812,000 

1,576,300 

451,000 

266,000 

C) 

160,000 

760,000 

900,000 

200,000 

606,300 

1,269,446 

3,828,905 

727,000 

1,060,000 

343,294 

639,600 

C) 

10,000 
482,556 
480,486 

m  615, 066 

W96,000 

196,000 

461,866 

334,600 


1437,865 

1,863,030 

•^  664, 000 

6.497 

lffi,000 
20,000 
12,000 

1,600 
9,600 
50,000 
65,000 
10,000 


Total. 


600 
936 
20,000 
21,660 
36,209 
1,000 
»6,000 

6,000 

<-8,000 

4.000 

3,000 

1,700 

66,000 

12,410 

23,000, 

1,600 

C) 
1,000 

w 

1,000 

i.Obo 

10,000 
1,200 

11,183 
3,600 
6,000 

20,000 
7,416 
1,000 
■      C) 

I'io.'wo' 

I        8,169 
i       (<*) 
1,000 


6,000 

2,000 

23,828 


8306,472,890 

63.863,030 

<'27,406,144 

8,168,683 

63,276,000 

22,163,000 

7,936,884 

3,829,312 

13,000,000 

1,021,070 

3,647,009 

3,708,000 

6,298,622 

2,629,219 

311,800 

6,073,734 

619,436 

1,078,600 

4,692,738 

1,616,066 

1,069,000 

m4,306,000 

571,000 

509,800 

••2, 567, 500 

2,292,313 

2,363,681 

333,200 

878,000 

1,587,710 

474,000 

267,600 

474,600 

161,000 

2,086,492 

761,000 

901,000 

210,000 

507,600 

1,280,679 

3,832,405 

732,000 

1,070,000 

360,710 

640,600 

862,470 

10,000 

493,226 

488,644 

600,000 

••  616, 056 

1*95.000 

201,000 

463. 896 

;W8,3aH 


16,998,600 1 

(<■)       I 

1,690,368  I 

682,000  I 

c')    ! 

160,000 


Land  and 
build 
ingB. 


Jailii. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


120,000  t6,018,S00 
(■>)       I       (<■) 

226,258  1,916,626 
3,600      58.5,600 


(J) 
10,000 


C) 


(") 


(<■) 

243,000 


150,000 


« 


\y> 


1,380,000 
160,000 


(«) 


98,000 


(J) 


Workhouses,  reformatories, 
etc. 


Land  and    i„_._ 
build-      APPa.™- 


Ings. 


tus,  etc. 


$3,738,900 

908,000 
800,000 
368,420 


$130,000 

49,663 

136,516 

7,408 


13,868,900 
967,663 
936,516 
87.5,828 

1.006,000 


318,079  I   22,304 


877,000   24,000 


43,500  I 
176,000 


6,000 
70,000 


364,374 
160,000 


550,000 
I86,9i» 


8,000 
36,500 


25,000 


(") 


C) 


(p) 


n 


10,000 
40,000 

(«) 
('■) 
") 
i") 
11,000 

(«) 


8 


(") 
(") 


.<■) 


60 


1°) 


75,000 


30,000 


74,781 


3,000 
(J) 


5,000 


7,076 


10,050 
'40,000 

(") 
(.'•) 

w 

111,000 


••9,600 


t'600 


(W 
.5,000 

(») 
(P) 
(«) 


100,000  I      32,600 


27,000  I 


Total. 


840,283 


901,000 


48,600 
245,000 


Sr2,874 
186,600 


576,000 
1186,955 


78,000 
0) 


86,000 


81,867 


f  10,000  I 


132,600  I 


27,200 


(o) 

n 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 


••Included  in  apparatus,  etc..  Tor  police  departmen' 
pincluded  in  rlty  hall  and  police  department, 
t  Included  In  hoMpitals. 
^Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  Hch<x>l8.  ■ 

*  Land  for  site  only. 

'  Land  lor  site,  and  book.s,  iipparatus,  etc. 

■>  Included  in  workhouses,  n^formalories,  etc. 

•>  Including  jails. 

"Land  for  site  only;  library  now  located  in  city  hall. 

*  Land  for  site,  and  books,  apparatus,  etc. ;  library  now  located  in  city  hall. 
V  Incloded  in  land  and  buildings  for  Are  department. 

*  Bnildjngs  only:  land  Included  in  land  ana  buildings  for  parks. 
aa  Not  Including  land. 

66  Including  land  for  library. 
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Tablb  XXIV.— assets  (3). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


HonplUK 


AsylumD,  alIIUlhoUlle^  etc 


Cities. 


I 
Land    ' 

and  I  Appara- 
build-  !  tu.«,  etc. 
ings. 


I 
Total.    I 


Land 

and  '  .\ppara- 

build-  I  tus,  etc. 

ings.  ! 


Docki   ' 

and     I 

Tout,      wharvts. ! 


New  York.  N.V 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Ma.<« 

Baltimore,  Md 

19,308.000 
188,018 

1,-270,000 
199,487 

(•) 

t685.000 

16,067 

180,000 

47,118 

(<■) 

•9,888,000 
201,065 

1,460,000 
246,605 

3,206,000 

t*,ab,aa 

1155,000 

t4.S60,0!S  »iJM.m 

1,883,000 
390,000 

200,000 
481,276 

192,200 
23,140 

25,000 
19,457 

-2,076,200 
413,140 

1,400,000 
226,000 

500,  raz 

96J,(«I 
253.  OU 
512.600 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuHalo,  N.  Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

IMttsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

181,067 

31,166 

C) 

1,210,000 

78,500 

20,086 

201,102 
31,166 

1,258,400 
86,000 

447,«» 

(«) 

48,400 
7,500 

(<■) 
350,000 
622,123 
86,000 

74,500 
5,000 

430,000 

696,623 

90,000 

«I2,W7 
1,500,000 
1,750,000 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

28,000 
88,360 
311,942 
300,000 
.■■0,300 
270.000 
279.236 

■■i52,s66' 

56,000 
(«) 

2,000 

6,000 
20,363 
80,000 

6,000 
25.000 

(') 

■■■28;76o" 
11,000 

(.•") 

1,600 

6,000 

30,000 
93,360 
332,306 
380,000 
56,300 
296,000 
J  279. 235 

'"isi.'ioo' 

67,000 

■•188,000 

1,500 

82,000 

15,  W 

(') 

ff  356, 355 
150,000 

IPlO,iW6 
25,000 

V  867, 161 
176,000 

100,  m 

110,000 

20,000 

130,000 

500,  on 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

I'rovidencc,  R.  I  . . ., . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

378.894 

15,100 

888,994 

7,ia 

i 

(") 

(<■) 

(») 

! 

Denver,  Colo 

27,000 

1 

Toledo.  Ohio 

12,000' 

Alleglieny,  Pa 

6,000 

2,000 

7,000 

416,292 

36,000 

4612,292 

200,000, 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

462,075 
35,000 

29,660 
700 

491.626 
35,700 

129,410 

40,082 

169,442 

243,913 
147,000 
46,500 

82,862 
10,600 
8,641 

276,775 
157,600 
65,041 

18,000 

Patetson,  N.  J 

Pall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

27,000 
70,000 
6,000 
13.600 

100,000 

LOOO 

7,161 

500 

1,600 

28,000 
77,161 

6,500 
16,000 

1,200 
107,511 

63,000 

Lo«  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

2,000,000 

Lowell, Man 

200,000 

9140,000 

40,000 

27,962 
■■i9,'766' 

227,962 

4140,000 

69,750 

Alb«ny,N.y 

>-10.000 
2,500 
100,000 
12,000 
46,000 
43.000 
60,000 
3,000 
(") 

"ib'm 

500 

600 

2,600 

20,000 

600 

•  10,000 

2,500 

110.000 

12,600 

45,500 

46,500 

80,000 

3,000 

(") 

37,<!5 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

arand  Rapids, Mich... 

10,000 
87,500 

i,s66 

2,500 

11,500 
40,000 

Richmond/^a 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

20,000 

g,ao' 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

(■") 

» 127, 000 

» 16, 000 

0143,000 

Im 

Wilmington,  Del 

71,  m 

Camden.N.J 

Trenton.N.J 

BridReport,  Conn 

Lynn, Mass 

10,000 
4,000 
8,600 
6,O0U 

2,699 

300 

2,000 

1,600 

12,699 
4,300 

10,600 
7,600 

86,000 
90,900 
119,  «B5 

6,000 
10,249 
10,300 

40,000 
100,649 
180,126 

6;om' 

o  Not  reported. 

Mocluolng  cash  In  county  treasury. 
oNot  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  city  hall,  not  reported. 
<t  Included  in  city  hall.  • 

'Included  in  ferries  and  bridges. 
/Including  docks  and  wharves, 
ir  Including  jails. 
*  Distributing  system  only. 
<  Included  In  other  assets. 
J  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

V  Including  apparatus,  etc..  for  city  hall,  police  and  Are  departments,  schools,  libraiies,  work- 
houses, letonnatorles,  etc.,  and  hospitals. 
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1 

Ferries 
and 
,   bridges. 

1 

Markete. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houses 

and 
bathing 

pools 

and 
beaches. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Other. 

Total 
assets. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
(4A,248,821 

18,556,900 

138,100 

(387,985 
60,013 
96,000 

•128,012,020 

127,890,218 
6,493,978 
4,705,989 
3,156,224 
8,609,000 

t908,4gO,.5Sl 

155,712,996 

232,977,982 

,52,443,955 

61.58,000,069 

77,128,690 

40,338,101 

■-25,539,864 

30,945,408 

70,837,446 

31,989,906 

17,211,194 

26,6^27,383 

19,442,513 

1-15, 800, 404 

1 

1  6,340,242 
18,000,000 

86,310,099 
•87,971,959 
21,651,600 
15,782,616 
15,036,885 
10,73.5,867 
8,449,915 

12  2)4  642 

2 

162,000 
614,600 
2,089,800 
1.000.000 
169,312 
583,240 

2,000 

ta.oaa.oaa 

s 

4 

546,600 

5,100,000 

125,300 

42,300 

4,000 

23,870 



6 

;  2,500,000 

1 

15,154,172 
279,351 
224,360 
520,000 

34,625,000 
684,453 
825,850 

6 

1  4,909,882 
1  1,M4,561 

302,327 
226.865 
580,000 

:::::;:::::i:::::::::: 

7 

1, 

8 

100,000 

9 

1      746,850 

1,000,600 

i.i.v;.ooo 

1,600,000 
375,000 
118,600 
113,383 
600,000 

is.  500, 666 
5,858,155 

i 

10 

2,560,000 

::::::;::::i:::::::::: 

n 

i      250,000 

60,000 
63,000 

12 

1      300,000 

16,180 

69,778 

500 

80,000 

(1,  ■-■20, 833 

fi,ri)!8,444 

'■■J,'.':i5,7S3 

l:..n)0,000 

."i,  100,000 

6,184,493 

4,5.57,994 

3,  •296, 038 

■27,750 

4,175,000 

6,.M3,817 

7,(13,129 

160,000 

l,ai2,731 

3,319,466 

•2.;«1,027 

721,862 

602,965 
401,300 

13 

1/1,281,450 
1  3,C0O,000 

14 

65,0UO 
15,500 

16 

1 

1,438,260 
8,670,532 
1,216,063 
k 351, 089 
1,884,561 
40,000 
60,000 
»116,000 

3.3,7&2,694 

21,199,893 

16,052,342 

19,375,038 

16,85'2,3.50 

.5,858,823 

13,609,287 

16,255,280 

1.5,410,762 

9,016,837 

9,  .572, 953 

14,  •246, 573 

9,652,864 

17,406,475 

r2, 932, 102 

5, 626, 381 

4,072,989 

7.798.423 

16 

17 

25,000 

18 

1,447,540 

19 

888,000 

316,889 

20 

883,000 

322,700 
75,000 
34,174 

21 

40,000 
2,809,000 

(') 

22 

28 

!  1,000,000 

850,000 

10,000 

24 

500,000 
600,000 

10,000 
500,000 
400,000 

1,709.952 
330,000 

'"38i,'669' 
1,701,139 
246,500 
498,487 
297,887 
701,274 

26 

130,000 

50,000 

26 

406,812 
68,911 

27 

652,310 

96,400 

28 

144,800 

588,000 
102,000 

6,0R6. 
10,200 

.■5,7'29,54.5 
(■..000,000 

29 

32,800 

80 

410,000 

31 

32 

■■■:::::::;::::::::: 

6,928 

1,717,100 

"■ 



33 

70,000 

(P) 

98,752 

1,500       1,978,  .549 
261,915       8.677,244 
150.000'    4,111,086 
76,640  1    .|,K^21,T47 
87,383  1    3,7^JM,:I38 
548,717     10,C.71.'«3 
26,422    fS,  l(i:„.i36 
1,633,692  1  (17_:i'.K)i»l 

34 

86 

215,170 
280,842 
416,000 
€25,000 

"■".^36,'62i' 
648,500 
330,000 
140,159 
620,000 

"■866.'o66" 

32,150 

761,729 

i,745 
140,000 

2,500 

36 

S7 

88 

112,608 

4,375,889 
2,751,215 
5,70'2,428 
5,100,000 
.3,399,413 
1,313,  .501 
1,578,300 
2,123,488 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,178,604 
1,937,762 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,246,000 

39 

170,000 

89,500 
1,.500 

40 

64,500 

41 

25,000 
203  636 

23,077 
500,000 
242,783 

76,000 

102,885 

187,480 

w324,855 

25,499 
120,9.50 

62,600 

40,000 
164,342 

9,371,103 
7,7S7,.557 
5.'2.H.5.047 
7,0^.'<l.830 
7,;-)Kl,t46 
.5,  (.17,  BOS 
7,  .559,  (108 
9,612,086 
l,ri0.5, 161 
:!,  79fi.  047 
4,  330,  .532 
fi,  070, 166 
3.43.S,149 
7,274,397 

42 

15,000 
258,296 

43 

86,605 
(P) 
262,000 
(P) 

193,309 

44 

45 

36,000 
25,000 

1,012,951 

46 

25,877 

47 

48 

20,309 

7,8!>8 

49 

(') 
4,000 

50 

(') 

61 



20,000 
200 



52 

68 

%S8,616 

1,941 

64 

'  8.5,666 

2,487,37i 

66 

I  Included  in  parks. 

m  Including  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc.,  and  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
"Included  in  hospitals. 
olQcInding  apparatus,  ett'..  for  city  hall. 
plnclnded  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
9  Land  only:  buildings  owned  and  almshouse  controlled  by  county, 
rtand  only. 

«  Land  only:  not  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 
I  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  hospitals,  not  reported. 
« Included  In  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
"  Including  hospitals. 
w  Including  markets. 
*  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  parks. 
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TABi.it  XXIV.— ASSETS  (I)— Continued. 


Mar 
gtnsl 
nniD' 
ber. 


61 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


Cities. 


Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mara . . . 
New  Bedford,  Unas 
Des  Moineo,  Iowa. . 
Sprii^eld,  Mar< . . 
Som^rrille,  Mags . . 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

EransTlllc,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utlca,N.Y 

Peoria.  Ill 

Charleston,  S.C... 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  An  tonic,  Tcx . . . 

Duluth.Mlnn 

Eric,  Pa 

Elizabcth.N.J 

Wilkcsbarre.Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . 

Harrisbure,Pa 

Portland,  Me 

YonkerB,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbuiy,  Conn . . . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne, Ind  ... 
Youngstown,  Ohio  . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

8a^naw,Hich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nefir 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,N.Y.. 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  .. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Springfleld.Ohlo... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoina,Wasb 

Haverhill, Mass .... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Teire  Haute,  Ind ... . 

Dubnque,  Iowa , 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind..., 
Salem,  Mass 


Cash  in 
treasury. 


«71,688 

26,764 

67,39» 

312,698 

846,248 

24.834 

8,463 

i>7.618 

42,604 

161,919 

f<3,923 

73,878 

43,622 

6,318 

231,718 

267,9.')3l 


Uncol- 
lected 
taxes. 


$19,460, 
266,814! 
H034. 
318,452 
196,426; 
342,008' 
39,734 
75,000 
118,078 
67,624 
81,618 


Cash  and 

bonds  in 

sinking 

fund. 


8401,2901 
928,  f- 
73, 
711,1 


Trust 
funda 


City  hall. 


Land 
and 
bond- 
ings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


25,416 
97,934 
63,976 
360,899 


10,679 

9,697 

29,253 

1,214,760 

152,646 

28,450 

139,523 

11,813 

475,000 

27,400 

219,113 

781,112 

124,111 

76,929 

156,443 

36,261 

■     12,000 

360.000 

842,196 

lO.OOOi 

243,418 

257, 101 

13,286 

606,464 

282,190 

7,030 

16,744 

24,466, 

85,6741 

39,0681 

87,600. 

3,014 

19,002 

11,1431 

430,693 

368,766; 

184,880 

610, 164 

68,1981 

93,512 

79,285 

13,968 

186,991 


196,000 
960 


(8,637 
117.100 


5,000 
38,600 


360 
91,775' 
188,629 
284,425 

477| 
15,689 


113,547 


1200,000 
125,000 

170,000 
r464,O0O 
r90,000 


149,866. 
1,414,8731 
361,498. 
44S,670{. 

74,877. 
630,571'. 

18,7881. 

ll,609l. 
'400,000 

14,874 256,500 

80,816: 1        14,600 

200,623 109,600 

65,832 1      170,000 

665,000{  1,720!        80,000 

49,4071 740,000 


(«) 

»111,277, 

141,4661 

'65,000 

118,000; 

62,250 

800,000 

'110,000, 

50,000 

170,  OMM 

128,000 

0229,600 

60,000< 

40,000 

* 565, 127 

7210,000 

1100,000 

m  125, 000 

046.000 

1130,000 

20,000 


Total. 


(o)        l>tB00.0O)l 
84.000      115.277 


1,600 
5,000 

is.ra9, 
10.000' 

60,000 
16,000, 
10,OOM 
4,149* 
30.00(H 


142, 9« 
«  70, 0(0 
IW.T* 
72.2501 
SSO,000 
'128,onO| 

eo.ow 

174.  I4» 
158,000' 


/30,000l   l'2S»,Mi 


10.000 
2,000, 

50,000; 

/7,641' 
8,9111 


380,696 
60,000 


666,022 
116,168 


19,166 


26,294. 


44,239.- i 

474,653 

61,780 

32,701  

82,636 

121,799: 

44,829l 

296,1721 

164.532  ' 

0  852,000 

» 178, 000 

110,000 

81,165 

*  101, 100 

95.000 

01225,000 

*28,000 

<M  225, 000 

r' 100,0001 

ff  845, 421 

WHO,  000 

« 124,000 

'82,600 

086,000 

*  100,000 
'115,000 

''88,000 


"5! 
r  12, 000' 
r5,000' 

6,000 
15,000, 
14.600 

5,000' 

6.119! 
10,000.' 

l.SOOJ 

/ 15,000 

*  12, 000 

6,0001 

21,6091 


244,410 

69,159 
101,306 

57,331 
237,655 
137,338 
123, 4.12 
105,777 
246.616 
180,616 

42,6.M 
199,025 
308,081 
368,063 
l.')0,602 

46,497 

87,818 

68,064 

48,199 
122,816 

73,440 
159,641 

19,400 
2,813 

41,466 

66,196 

39,866 
148,243 

12,659 
104,987 
413,890 
162,872 

86,890 
161,843 
124,677 

59,705 

51,888 
130,505 
2,303 
a  Not  reported. 
b  Including  police  department  and  }alls. 

0  Included  in  city  hall. 
<f  Including  lails. 

'  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 

/  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  Jails. 

^Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails. 

*  Including  JallK  and  land  anil  buildings  for  police  department. 

<  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

^Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

*:Including  land  and  buildings  for  library. 

1  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

m  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  headquarters  for  flr«  department. 
xNot  including  headquarters.  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall, 
o  Including  markets  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails. 
^Including  jails,  markets,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department 
9  Included  in  otber  assets, 
rincluding  police  department. 
'  Land  only,  building  destroyed  by  Hre;  including  land  for  markets. 


60,oca> 

42.000 

*61.%  l!7 

»  217, 641, 

'ion,  911^ 

7,597  "ISiSSn 

/5,000|     pSO.OM 

11.  SOW    '141,H» 

2,000,        22,«n 

6,000|  6,000 

6,000   lao&oiw 

15,000,      140,0001 

iVtJ 

r466.gM> 
>-96,0» 

6,oaD 

ML^OOO 


i9,sao 

lis,  719 

i«a,a» 
si,.vn 

»*5L,0t» 

»1S7.0(0 
'l«.fM» 

se,T7» 
4;800i  «ioe>.9a*! 
5.000;     100.  <n> 

2,69W        >2.0O( 

»fr4,ow  <«23»,eaoi 

2,0001     *37.«« 

15,000  •iia«am> 
Mi.im/nvi.sM 

/4,65»,  *M».im 

/6.00O**116.OP« 

2,864  "iaB,3H 

5.0001      I37.a* 

<l«.50O      <'41.SD» 

6,000  no\eoa 

2.000J  ■»]7,0(» 
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Tablk  XXIV.— assets  (1)— Continued. 


Police  department. 

Fire  department. 

Schools. 

Mar- 
ginal 

liUid 

Appa- 
ratus, 
etc. 

Land 

Land 

and 
bnild- 

Total. 

and 
build- 

Appara- 
tti8,etc. 

Total. 

and 
build- 

Appam- 
tu.s,  CtP. 

Total. 

num- 
ber. 

Ingii. 

ings. 

ings. 

•<  147, 000 

C) 

<t»1,m6 

164,900 

177,820 

8132, 720 

$923,2.50 

*16,100 

$909,350 

66 

<<tl0,0»5 

110,400 

76,060 

186. 4.W 

1,037,149 

28,120 

1,06.5,269 

57 

71,876 

11,034 

82.410 

141,965 

85,050 

227,0I.'> 

1,042,109 

77,000 

1,119,109 

58 

21,000 

/5,000 

/26,000 

150,144 

70,590 

220, 7:!4 

997, 1.50 

51,, 'na 

1,048,713 

69 

78,  COO 

15,052 

(M,562 

189,643 

140,596 

S30, 139 

1,798,118 

188,490 

1,9.56,608 

60 

54,000 

3.000 

67,000 

164,000 

82,549 

23i;..'J49 

1,186.261 

105,101 

1,291,362 

61 

80,000 

2.400 

82,400 

260,000 

104,400 

an. -too 

813,300 

43,033 

856,333 

02 

25,000 

3.350 

28,350 

81,000 

51,970 

i:«,  970 

376,  ,500 

7.5,000 

4.51,500 

63 

dao.ooo 

d4,000 

d34,000 

80,000 

85,160 

IIW,  I.tO 

712.000 

50,000 

762,000 

64 

68,500 

7.250 

75,750 

146,548 

104,092 

249, 640 

740,0.56 

37,019 

777, 105 

05 

30.000 

10.000 

40,000 

61,700 

96,411 

l.SK.Ul 

642.690 

41,. 574 

684,164 

66 

50,000 

3.000 

y8,ooo 

106,000 

64,600 

\m,(m 

876,000 

28,500 

904,600 

67 

10.000 
I.S.OOO 

60,000 

46,900 

87,285 

1:M,185 

68 

50,000 
rf22,000l 

65.000 
rt22,784 

60,000 
65,758 

123,596 

173,  .595 

09 

26,672 

K2,4;«) 

"'i,'659.'896 

67,766 

"   1,117,' 602 

70 

1} 

1.363 

Jl,XS 

41,060 

54,074 

96, 124 

316, 018 

15, 172 

331,190 

71 

1) 

16,077 

i  16, 077 

139,700 

106,600 

246,  200 

1,801,081 

65,430 

1.869.511 

72 

') 

7,«S9 

y7,639 

••57,960 

82,377 

"HO,  327 

.S73,20O 

81.780 

954,980 

73 

<) 

1,500 

yi.iiOO 

49,600 

61,000 

100,  ,500 

320,000 

3.5,000 

365,000 

74 

I'l 

5.114 

i5,114 

73,4'JO 

65,710 

139, 180 

KtO,  000 

40,000 

590,000 

75 

<>6,000 

<(500 

.     d6,500 

31.000 

28,183 

.59, 183 

•12.5.000 

60,000 

4*5,000 

76 

15.000 

15,000 

40,000 

28,000 

CS.llOO 
180, 1.50 

776, 9S8 

42, 468 

819, 456 
636,666 

77 

""("')""" 

1,000 

^1,000 

60,600 

119.660 

5%,  110 

40,546 

78 

•1120,000 

"13,500 

rf 133, 500 

1!J5,000 

85,000 

240,000 

891,848 

105,000 

996,848 

79 

(«) 

(1) 

(«) 

85,230 

47,082 

(«) 

(?) 
780,29'2 

w 

(■/) 

80 

12,000 

7,600 

19,500 

132,312 

40,  .558 

820,850 

81 

<« 

r^i 

^'} 

116,260 

68,148 

1,H3, 408 

876,000 

78.8I» 

955,468 

82 

(' 

(' 

66,470 

61,400 

126,870 

431.2.50 

34.100 

46.5,350 

83 

d  8,601^ 

rflO.OOO 

•118,600 

39,400 

35.300 

74,700 

699,892 

51,114 

7.54,006 

84 

dOO.OOO 

rfS.SOO 

•'63,500 

60,000 

77,361 

127,;i51 

500,000 

12,000 

.512.000 

85 

C) 

(") 

■■12,000 

50,000 

40,000 

90.000 

(-) 

30,000 

220,  .500 

86 

4.000 

4,000 
•116,133 

107,600 

38,100 

14,5.600 
91,678 

820,000 

860,000 

87 

■"<IM,"96o 

.(1,233 

67,446 

34,232 

331,708 

22,887 

354.. 595 

88 

.#16,000 

rf4.0^ 
8,000 

•<  19,078 

48,800 

37,206 

S5,705 

1-010,9.50 

••94,614 

•■7a5.561 

89 

10.500 

18,500 

^^,600 

^^267 

73. 924 

490, 792 

7,5.000 

665.79-J 

90 

(') 

1,500 

Jl.BHO 

67,767 

426.  H76 

46, 147 

473.023 

91 

52,000 

1,000 

63,000 

64,150 

65,726 

119.876 

499,100 

18,000 

517. 100 

92 

S- 

(«) 

C) 

71,790 

40,000 

Ill,-i« 

1/442,874 

38.000 

» 480, 874 

93 

2,000 

J2.000 

42,569 

41,128 

S3. 092 

94 

11,076 

47, 176 

91,312 

66,319 

157,6;51 

573,647 

38,' 870 

6i2,'5i7 

95 

(') 

6,6o0 

J6,6b0 

46,984 

39.  .592 

86,  ,576 

609,100 

32,000 

641,100 

96 

1,000 

1,500 

2.600 

60,000 

72,600 

r22..500 

786,909 

1.5,000 

801,909 

97 

<<2S,00O 

<I2,400 

•127,400 

26,000 

10,  SO 
55,8''8 

36. 2.50 

98 

dl.200 

(<•) 

(<•) 

50.000 

105,878 

■■■".•  ;!02,' 000 

"■Vi6,7i66 

'"'"••sis'eoo 

99 

2,000 

y2,ooo 

5,500 

24,500 

30,000 

:Ci3, 242 

29,237 

362.479 

100 

d6,80(^ 

<»7,000 

66,000 

40,260 

I0fl,'i50 

375,000 

15,000 

890,000 

101 

(') 

C). 

J6,000 

42,000 

60,260 

92. 2,50 

.500,000 

25,000 

525,000 

102 

••2,300 

•a,oo(y 

86,663 

88,874 

174,.5;)7 

834,192 

68.144 

892,336 

103 

5,2dO 

■•7,560 

78,3o0 

58,925 

137. '275 

516,350 

31,057 

677,407 

104 

<*^ 

/i7,3ao 

Jjn.sso 

»*28,100 

60,973 

K- 79. 073 

090,070 

48,076 

738,746 

105 

<*J 

2,600 

i2,500 

57.333 

35,352 

92,  (W5 

488,  707 

10,406 

499,112 

100 

i,oo(i 

1,500 

4.500 

59,184 

42,015 

101, -229 

3.56,000 

21.000 

380,000 

107 

(') 

1,000 

Jl.OOO 

40,000 

32,500 

72.  ,500 

340,000 

1,5,000 

35,5,000 

108 

9,266 

9,286 

25,387 

38,605 

63, 992 

405,000 

8R,750 

443, 7.50 

109 

io.'ooo 

1,244 

11,244 

81,70<> 

46,289 

127,983 

494,000 

46,000 

540.000 

110 

<  Not  including  bulldingsjlestroyed  by  Are,  but  including  land  for  markets. 
■  Including  laus  and  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

V  Including  libraries. 

V  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries  and  jails. 
'  Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
« Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

'  Includeain  markets. 
aa  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  land  for  Jails. 
M>  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department. 
c<;  Including  police  department  and  land  for  Jails. 
•*f  Including  markets. 

re  Including  markets  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
//Including  police  department  and  markets. 
09  Including  police  headquarters  and  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 
**  Including  lalls  and  police  headquarters. 

<<  Including  1  Are  station  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  libraries,  and  Jails. 
J  J  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  Jails,  but  not  including  land  and  buildings  included  in  city  hull. 
**  Not  including  1  fire  station.  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
/ 1  I^nd  only. 
■RR  Not  including  buildings. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


.SS 
57 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 


Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mai« 

New  Bedford, Mum.. 

De»  MoineA,  Iowa 

SprlngfleId,Mas8.... 

SomervIIle,  Maw 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  H.H 

Utlca.N.Y 

Peorla,Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Dulnth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,N.J 

Wllkeabarre,  Pa 

Kaiuaa  City,  KanB. . . 

Harriaburg,  Pa 

Portland,Me 

Yonkera,N.Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

YoungBtown.Ohio  .. 

HouHton,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 


Dal  lad,  Tex. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancajiter,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill, Mass  ... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute, Ind.. 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,IIl 

South  Bend, Ind... 
Salem,  Mass 


Libraries. 


Art  galleries,  masenms,  etc. 


Land  and  .^2^f:,.  '     toIaI        ^^^  ">* 
buildings.  "PPJf?'"*-,     ^'•""-     '  bulldlnga. 


I 


(75,000 


131,839 
196,000 


42,000 
"75,'666 


65,000 
60,000 
86,000 


C) 


94,000 
(141,600 


91,000 

(*) 


14,000 


60,000 

(") 


86,000 
1^1 


C) 
'ioo'ooo' 


«8,064 
58,600 

^"^^ 
6,000 

•  46,926 


43,600 
44,750 


(40,000 
40,891 
61,497 
54,000 


25,000 


50,000 


30,000 
42,000 
116,000 


25,500 


50,452 
132,378 


•115,000 

40,891 

193,336 

262,000 


67,000 


125,000 


96,000 

92,000 

201,000 


k26,600 


144,462 

*  178, 878 


26, 413  I 
20,000  I 


117,413 
*20,000 


16,000 


16.834 
6,5U0 
(") 


29,000 


16,834 
66,500 

(") 


14,000 
26,470 
17,000 


30,458 


100,000 
*  26, 470 
» 17, 000 


30,458 
'28."844' 


C) 


I 


(") 


27,?25 
2,600 

21,709 

36,631 
8,922 

26,000 


127,725 
2,600 

r29,77S 
95,231 
A8,922 
31,000 

•  46,925 


8.500  I 
46,424  I 


52,000 
90,174 


Appara- 
tus, etc 


TotaL 


(»  (J) 


o  Not  reported. 

^Included  in  city  hall. 

'Included  in  police  department. 

dincluded  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

'Included  in  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department. 

/Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department. 

vNot  including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

'  Including  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (2)— Continued. 


Parku 

Jails. 

1  Workhoiues.  reformatories, 
1                     etc. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
buUd- 
Ings. 

Appara- 
ta<i,  etc. 



h 

Total. 

Land  and 
bulld- 
Ingx. 

Appara- 
tus, cto. 

Total. 

«275,000 
629,350 
186,641 
439,231 
613,279 
464,600 
214,000 
410,000 
146,000 
660,700 
78,300 
606,000 
286,000 
660,000 
360,146 
406.(61 
616,808 
200,000 
114,000 
460,000 
160,000 
78,000 
850,000 

'180.000 

68.000 

1W,600 
237,286 

60,noo 

$275,000 
629,671 
194,641 
44'),  500 
KiS,  176 

«464,500 
214.000 
410,700 
147.000 
660,  OM 
73,300 
6«5,0t0 
300.000 
650.010 
830,920 
407.761 
621.803 
201.580 
114,000 
460,100 
160,000 
78,800 
861,500 

'180,500 

70,000 
168,830 
Ul,000 
237,786 

61,600 

I"l 

(ft) 

(<•) 

56 

1221 

8,100 

6,269 

39,897 

(<■) 

67 

58 

C) 

(') 

(/) 

59 

60 

i!!!;'!!;::; ;:;  ;:i  ;    ;;       ; ;       :: : 

61 

1          '                   1 

62 

700 

1,000 

364 

r^\ 

R 

63 

(<•) 

ti.ooo  1        $66 

$1,060 

64 
65 

;:;::::;::::::::::::::::  ::i:::::::::i ::::": 

66 

60,000 
5,000 

C) 

(ft) 

(I>)              40,000 

2,000 

42,000 

67 
68 

69 

775 

800 

6,000 

1,680 

!fti 



70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

!»{ 



' 

*I5,000 

turn 
(') 

$15,600 
(0) 

100 

800 
1,500 

600 
("•) 
2,000 

£U 

600 

1,500 

1 



77 



78 

(<■) 

C) 

(") 
("J 

a 

79 

80 

81 



82 



83 

») 

5,000 

iil 

5,000 

" 

84 

86 

(") 

(") 

C^) 

86 

175,  OOU 
33,750 
(«) 

i,o66 

990 

i76,6o6 
34,740 
26,000 

87 

\^ 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
9.1 
1.4 
*.5 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

24,000 
27,400 
27,600 
20,000 
98,966 

1,OUO 

600 

1,350 

1,000 

427 

26,000 
27,900 
28,860 
21,000 
94,893 

(ft) 

i6 

ft) 

S 

C) 

C) 

C) 

75,000 
500,000 
190,000 
350,000 

58,000 
160,000 
368,000 
192,800 

98,750 

28,000 
100,000 
230,000 

40,000 
201,300 

76,000 

.W),250 

211,000 

.  361,000 

58,500 
160,100 
368,506 
194,800 

94,057 

28,000 
101,000 
231,000 

41,000 
217,300 

200 

200 

250 
21,000 

1,000 
600 
100 
606 

2,500 
307 

p2>,000 

(<') 

Pl&,000 

(<•) 

("*) 
(<•) 

1 

n 

(ft) 

;::::;::;::::::::::::::;:::;: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

16,000 

is} 

iS! 

1 

50,000  1        3,000        6.>,000 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

1 

/Included  in  libraries. 
^Included  In  land  and  buildingfs  for  parlts. 
>  Including  land  and  buildings  for  iibreries. 
oincludea  in  other  aasets. 
"Included  in  schools. 

oincluded  in  land  and  buildings  for  school!). 

pBuildings  only;  land  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
1  Land  for  site  onlv;  library  now  located  In  city  hall. 
rUknd  for  site,  ana  books,  apparatus,  etc.;  library  located  now  in  city  ha!' 
•  Building  in  process  of  construction. 
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Cities. 

lAUd 

and 
build- 
ings. 

HoepiUla 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 

Docks 

and 

whanres. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

ber. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

ToUI. 

96 

Oalcland,  Cal 

$30,000 

.S7 

Lawrence,  Mam 

New  Bedford,  Ma«H.... 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

$17,000 
2,600 

tl.OOO 
1,850 

tl8,C00 
4,360 

$122,574 
98,000 

tl7,600  ,  $140,074 
10,170  1    108,170 

5H 
69 

.'<t.OUO 

60 

Springfield,  Ham 

Somerville,  Ma« 

16,966 

2,000 

12,600 

124,470 
44,600 

18,017       142,487 
1,426         45,926 

61 

62 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

5,000 

200 

5,200 

40,000 

63 

64 

Evansviile,  Ind 

100.000 

65 

Hanclie8ter,N.H 

Utlca,N.Y 

50,000 

14,000 

107,634 

5,000 

1,000 

61,000 

2,600 

1,098 

18,000 

1,500 

7,466 

71,098 
68,000 
15,600 
115,000 
5,000 
1,600 
64,706 
3,000 

1140,240 

12,545  1*152,785 

66 

67 

Peoria,  III 



1 

68 

Charleston,  8.  C 

200,000 

9,444  ,    289,444 

69 

10.000 

70 

8altLakeatj\Utah... 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

600 

3,706 

500 

71 

72 

5.00U 
5,000 

73 

Erie,  Pa 



74 

Elizabeth,N.J 

5,500 

500 

6,000 

15,000 

8,000 

18,000 

76 

WiIke8barre,Pa 

76 

Kanaaa  City,  Kaiu 



::::::::::::::::::::; 

77 

HarriaburK,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

6,600 
10,600 
44,600 

(<■) 

1,500 
3,405 
1,500 
(") 

8,000 
14,005 
46,000 

(") 

: 

78 

80,000 

24,500 

64,600 

79 

Yonker»,N.y 



223  000 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

(") 

(") 

(«) 

81 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

82 

HoIyoke,Man 

5,766 

(') 

"•5,700 

37,830 

■•2,375 

■•40,206 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

84 
85 
86 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

1,200 

250 

1,450 



Covington,  Ky 

6,000 

20,346 

600 

(<■) 

7,000 

6,000 

29,747 

700 

2,000 

87 

Akron,  Ohio 

, 

8« 

Dallas,  Tex 

9,401 
200 

1 

1 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

5,000, 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

91 

Lincoln, Nebr 

300 

4LO0O 
43,000 

40O 

,^500 
7,000 

700 

^% 
60,000 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

« 25, 475 

«3,3;6 

928,860 

93 

94 

15,000, 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 

16,234 

4,818 

2l,06ti 

13,333 

96 

Altoona.Pa 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Moblle.Ala 

2,000 
40,000 

300 
1,000 

2,300 
41,000 

15,000  1 

98 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Bpringfleld.Ohlo 

Galveston, Tex 

25,000 
26,000 

5,000 
3,000 

30,000 
28,000 

100,000 

lOI 

102 

...... 

103 

Tacoma,  Wash 

1,500 

1,500 

32,M7l 

104 

Haverhill,  Mass 

41,300 

13,281 

54,581 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

2,250 

1,058 

3,308 

106 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

50,000 

108 

Qulncy.  Ill 

230,000 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

(/) 

1.000 

Vi.666 

M36.00O 

7.200 

*  £42,266 

1 

<•  Included  in  other  assets. 

Mncluding  ferries  and  bridges. 

«  Not  reported. 

d  Not  including  ferries  and  bridges,  not  reported. 

«Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  parks,  not  reported. 

/Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  asylums,  almhouses,  etc. 

vNot  including  land  and  buildings. 

*  Including  land  and  buildings  for  hospitals. 

'Included  in  city  hall. 

i  Not  Including  other  asseu,  not  reported. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (3)-Contlnaed. 


Ferries 
and 

bridges. 

Markets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houses 

and 
ba  tiling 

pools 

and. 
beaches. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 

works. 

Electric- 
llgbt 
plants. 

Other. 

Total 
assets. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

ber. 

tl  000 

(2,184,068 
4,W1,969 

0,  icio,  :m 

3,  a.S2.  ;IIO 
<l(;,»OJ.ii24 
'•J,-ra,169 
3,  ISii,  136 
l,S4i;.772 
3,7:>;i.  167 
6,2(((1,226 
1,. Ml. 1)16 
2,64:i,778 
1,32,1.780 
2,972,«I55 
7,eiS4,'J10 
2,951,ft41 
7..vs:i.409 
3,  KSri,  054 
1,0.W,9U 
1,^V2.069 
1.S04,488 
3,-179,(il2 
>3,6(;7,r>93 
.5,04'.i,S77 
■i.Oia.  #2 
.1.0.S  1,188 
4,2^.^..>72 
2, 70;-.,  1)48 
2,  483.  132 
2,tH>.J10 
2,('K>',i,;125 

1,  .V)9. 247 
3,207,399 
2,.W.,924 
2, 3s:i,  1)20 
2,.W.M)6fl 
2.9Kl.,,S12 
2.9,'ii,.119 
3,423,738 
3,711,512 
2,44  1, ',168 
3,02.i,:i34 
1,813,746 
1.24.'-),!t20 
1.420,  134 

2,o:n,i82 

5. 0C9, 836 
4,847,169 
3.,'iSl,'J60 
3,141,343 
960,(198 
l,f*0,t>61 
1,367,722 
1,;«)1,748 
3. 983,  568 

66 

$300,000 

»48,064 
194,077 
60,000 

$1,600 
1,600 
1,938 
2,000 

11,679,623 
2,517,058 

92,640 

M 19, 671 

52,837 

220,260 

362,160 

67 

500,000 

68 

69 

2,005,411 
785,690 

1,000,000 
260,000 

2,000,000 

1,624,999 

60 

61 

52,000 

S40,000 

68.000 

25,000 

200.000 

261.  MO 

10,000 

12,000 
8,000 

62 

8  TOO 

63 

20.000 

2U,300 
;«2  278 

64 

335,986 
65,000 
25,000 

66 

2,000 

27.900 

.H.S,  SOO 

:i7n,  000 
Iflh.  CKK) 
tar.,  710 
ti,s,.^il5 

219,  (XX) 
l7,;i4S 

ll',9.li08 

U.412 

4,U00 

W.-lOO 

(<■) 

2&.:ifl0 
«rilM,2«2 
f)0,000 
28,910 
4H,K04 
40,000 
12,000 

200.000 

66 

67 

20.000 
125,000 

60,000 
127.699 
12.500 

"6u,'666' 

1,802,445 
4,403,572 

69 

70 

113,679 

64,914 

37.600 

496 

(*) 

71 

2,066,300 
1,755,810 

tl,  780, 971 

72 

116,370 

73 

74 

50,666 
365.000 

65,000 
225,900 
154.500 

52,000 

66.666 

200 

75 





76 

2,021,862 

77 

8.127 

2,357 

32,316 

. . . .' 

78 

1,659,627 
1,232,813 
1,454,804 
1,295,808 
1,560,000 
1,000,000 

79 

(«) 

(■■) 

80 

81 

302.200 

2,875 

82 

15,000 

83 

84 

138,796 

75.000 

200.000 

4.596 

125,000 

(0) 

6,000 


10,000 

85 

1,212,663 

86 

87 

666 

60,000 

2,000,000 

909,896 

896,000 

1,000,000 

943,516 

1,600,000 

1,034,9W 

1,866,446 

1,340,166 

808,092 

1,017,000 

11,332 
21,000 
86,000 

88 

8,000 
135,000 

89 

90 

4,666 

73,398 
23,600 

91 

163,276 

92 

rS60,734 
125,000 

1 

93 

26,666 
17,965 

1 

2,020,000 
86,311 

121,800 
40,712 
22,700 
36,000 

410,000 
8,000 

622,200 

657,940 
91,203 

137,658 
24,100 

112,801 
26,000 
16,950 
63,000 

94 

96 

96 

290,000 

100.000 

•  103.600 

25,000 

3,0U0 
15.500 
61,500 
22,000 
10,000 

5,000 

410,000 

}136,221 

97 

98 

82,685 

99 

85,000 

100 

235,000 

2,834 

707,577 
1,650.000 
1,204,830 
1,377,575 

970,988 

101 

65,000 
460,000 

102 

101.0!<9 
150.000 
303.000 

103 

3,325 

104 

105 

36,225 

106 

666,963 

107 

20,666 

6.180 

52,400 

26,366 
6,390 
79,400 

108 

467,973 
1,926,869 

109 

no 

i:lDrludiiig  city  ball,  police  department,  fire  department,  schools,  parks,  jails,  boepitals,  asylums, 
almshouses,  etc,  markets,  and  cemeteries. 

I  Included  in  apparatus,  etc.,  lor  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 
■t  Not  Including  apparatus,  etc. 
n  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  (or  bospRals. 

0  Land  (or  markets  included  in  land  (or  city  hall. 
p  Included  in  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 

a  Including  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

r  Including  $80,000  city's  share  in  viaduct,  owned  Jointly  by  State,  city,  and  railror 

•  Including  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

1  Included  In  land  and  buildings  (or  city  hall. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (I)— Concluded. 


Mar 

gtDAl 

ber. 


aties. 


Ill  !  Johnatown,  Pa . 


112 
113 
114 
lie 


Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . . 
McKeesport,  Pa 

116  I  Springflild,  III 

117  I  Cnelaea,Ma« 

ChcHter,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Ma»i 

Topeka,  Kan8 

Newton   Ma.<w 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville.Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. . . 

Fitchburg,  Ma«a 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  III 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 
East  St.  Louia,  III... 
Jollet,  111 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
12« 
127 
128 
]2» 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
1S6 
13(i 
137 


Cash  in 
treaxury, 


t67,744 
66,311 

107,370 

208,587 
63,881 
53,229 

186.605 
10,946 
22,649 
28,1.% 

137,062 

121,018 
76,436 
47,440 
472 
72,690 
20,620 

159,684 
17,197 
60,747 

121,291 

> 205, 535 

89,764 

122,239 
14,993 
86,140 

130.605 


'  Uncol- 
lected 
taxes. 


124.586 
42,776 
75,977 

122,736 
46.088 
37,648 

179.  .524 
60,834 
19.500 

194, 266 
22,636 

412,628 
75,000 

460,000 
27,060 

177.018 

138,580 

736.742 


Cash  and 
bonds  in 
sinking    I   funds, 
fund. 


Trust 


t96,t26 
'S6,6i3 


41,206 

11.216 

3,933 

43,159 

4,583 
138,902 
41,388 
32,528 


280,022 

353 

433,475 

69,122 

5,544 

295,143 

9,270 

1,809.186 

4,692 

223,000 

12,319 

136,834 

422,415 

248,014 


*15,000 


15.600 
200 


41,908 


612,487  I 

13,780 
017,419  I 


15,747 
6,297 


967 
7,200 


aty  ball. 


Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 


$60,000 

alliO.OOO 

•■48.000 

*  76, 000 


'65.000 
100,000 
175,000 


44,000 

102,000 

63.200 

'100,000 

096,000 

130,000 

n35,000 

60,000 

(» 


70,000 
m 38. 000 
p69.3ao 
'100.000 
<■  26,600 
35,000 
260,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


tlO.OOO 
0  17.964 
d3.000 
ike,  000 
6,000 
10,000 

U) 

3,000 

826 

6,000 

7,250 

4,400 

20,000 

a  10,000 

1,000 

••5,000 

10,219 

0) 

2,369 
10,000 

2,000 
•'3,000 
•'3,600 
•15,600 

4,700 
36,000 


•60.000 
a  IS?.  964 
«  51,000  I 
kSO.fXO  ■ 
6,000 

<76.oaol 

k  100, 000 
178,000, 
825 
49,000 
109,260  i 
67,600  I 
(120,000 
a6,5,000 
'31.000  1 
••40,000 
70,219 
(/I 
2.369 
80,000 
i>40,a00 
962,800 
■  108,600 
e  32,000 
39.700 
286,000 


<•  Including  police  department  and  Jails. 

Mncluded  in  city  hall. 

e  Including  laud  and  buildingti  for  police  department  and  jails. 

•(Including  apparatus,  etc..  (or  jails. 

'Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  (or  police  department. 

/Included  in  land  and  buildings  (or  city  hall. 

vNot  including  land  and  buildings. 

*  Including  Jails. 

'  Including  land  and  bulldldgH  for  llbrar>-. 

J  Not  reported. 

>-  Not  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 

'  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (1)— Concluded. 


Police  department. 

Fire  department. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Schools. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1     Land 
1      and 
1    build- 
1     ing». 

Appa- 
ratus, 
etc. 

Total. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

1 

1600 
(*) 
960 

1,300 
*15,000 
*7,000 

1% 
1,000 

5,212 

1,000 

12, 745 

*9,000 

'Uo 

A 

1% 

1,000 

2,500 
11,800 

7,000 
500 

1,600 
*2,000 
*7,»44 

1600 

(6) 

ff950 

15,600 

*35,000 

*  31. 000 
*82,000 

01,000 

1,000 

6,212 

"18,000 

81,520 

*  49, 000 

(») 
0500 

»r4a3 

'4!'439 

11,000 

26,000 

011,800 

07,000 

0500 

15,500 

122.000 

A 14, 344 

t8,000 
91,000 
80,332 
60,000 
38,000 

104,600 

(10,000 
58,274 
42,764 
29,300 
32,000 
(J) 

41,480 
15,000 
41,050 
67,026 
80,400 
83,710 
35,000 
60,000 

137,000 
30,000 
62,472 

137,201 
21,782 
71,260 
43,078 
17,000 
23, 882 
5.5,000 
15,000 
42,000 

(18,000 

149,274 

12:i,096 
79,300 
70,000 
91,800 

145,980 
15,000 
85,450 

167,799 
94,400 

246,610 
7O,.'J0O 

133,000 

178,100 

71,800 

144,377 

(J) 

170,S.'J0 

171,782 

91,250 

r 90, 578 

••31,000 

68,207 

96,060 

75,000 

72,000 

(600,000 
604,500 
706,817 
613, 780 
529,200 
400,000 
497,600 

(40,000 
53,600 
26,000 
24,800 
38,000 
25,000 

HI 

$.^0,000 

t-^^.ooo 

731,817 
538,  .-«0 
6f.7,'J00 
4'2.i,000 

*  497,  .'500 
57,5,000 

'6'25,000 
855,  711 
494,(100 
1,00,^000 
749. 200 
443.000 
161,500 
242,000 
625,072 

■f2.5,  382 
218,783 

m-.  700 

:-i:v.<.  100 
ITJ.iKX) 
..i.i;.  129 
Ml,.  UOO 
700,000 
407.640 

Ill 

1       «>} 

«14,200 
»20,000 
» 24, 000 

112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 

41,400 
100,774 
64,000 
162,800 
35,500 
83,000 
»41,100 
41,600 
91,906 

133,149 
160,000 
20,000 
r 47. 600 
"14,000 
34,326 
40,050 
60,000 
30,000 

<  610, 000         lA'nnn 

1,000 

«>17,000 

68,775 

k40.000 

»43,000 

2,633 
10,000 

23,800 

(/ 
(/ 

14,000 

A20.000 

»7.000 

778,711 
476,000 

724,200 
373,000. 
156,500 
230,000 
691,730 

410,  W20 
198,783 
570,000 
•  600,200 
167,000 
474,129 
335,000 
670,000 
363,400 

77,000 
18,000 
(J) 

25,000 
70,000 
6,000 
12,000 
30,342 

<8^662 
20,000 
27,700 

"49,200 
6,000 

132,000 
11,000 
80,000 
44,240 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
181 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 

■■  Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails, 
■  Including  police  department. 

olnclndlng  cash  o(  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
j>  Including  1  Are  station  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  Jails. 
« Including  Jails,  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  and  1  fire  station. 
rNot  Including  1  fire  station,  included  In  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
'Including  property  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

<  Inclnding  i  eiigine  house,  marliets,  and  land  and  buildinf^  for  police  department  and  jails. 
•■Including  Jails,  l  engine  house,  msrlcets,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
'  Not  Including  1  engine  bouse,  included  in  laud  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
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Ill 
112 
113 
\U 
116 
116 
117 
118 
lit) 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
12S 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


Libraries. 


Art  galleries,  miueumsi,  ctr. 


Land  and  I. 


Booka. 


I 


bSlId.n^.:»PI«J™"«'-     Total. 


btSO.OOO 
56,000 


46,  < 


000 


Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Diivenporl,  Iowa 

MoKf(-siM)rt,  Pa 

8liriiiKlk-ld,III 

Cnolst-H.  Mow*. , 

ChustiT,  Pa 

York, Pa '■        (() 

Maiden,  Mass I      131,000 

Topeka.Kans ;     i3a,000 

Newton  Ma.s.s 60,600 

Sioux  Ci  IV,  Iowa (<*) 

BH.vonm',N..) '       14,600 

Knoxville,  Tonn ! , 

Sclient-ctady.N.  y ... 

Pitchburg,  Mass 

Snperior,  WLi 

Rixkford.IlI 

Tlinnton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn. N.Y 

Chattanooga,  'I'enn . . 

Knst  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet.Ill 


Land  and 
buildings. 


«6,000 
67,600 
16,000 


6,000 
184,827 
30,300 
19,000 
10,800 
12,000 


94,400 


107,360 


25,000 
85,'o66' 


51,668 

26,000 
24,500 


50,000 


30,000 
26,000 


<>  130, 000 

60,000 

<'57,500 

62,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


<6,000 
315,827 
i  60, 300 

79,500 
•  10,800 

26,600 


146.068 
(») 

25,000 
24,500 


157,3.% 


26,000 


116,000 
26,000 


C) 


(') 


r) 


(11) 


(») 


aincluded  in  city  hall. 

(>  Building  in  process  of  construction. 

olncIudM  in  police  department. 

dincluded  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

•  Not  including  land  and  bulldiiigs. 

/Included  In  waterworks. 

vNot  reported. 

*Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (2)-<^ncl<ided. 


Land  and 
buildings. 


I>arkg. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Jails. 


Workhouses,  reformatories, 
etc. 


tHO.OOO 
112,280 
4.'),  000 
HO,  000 
40,000 

<Z> 
177,000 

in) 

1»>,000 

201,667 

34,000 

(») 

20,000 

68,000 
6,000 

40,000 
128,  ISO 

20.000 
71,7.'iO 
61,500 


$.V)0 
2,700 


4,000 
2,000 

<^! 

(») 

33,000 
1,000 


40,000  I 

8.000  I 

110,000  j 

30,000 
100,  OOU 


100 
126 


(") 


1,300 
1,200 


600 


,\000 


Total. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


t80, 
114, 
46, 
84, 
•<2, 

85, 

183, 

»201, 

35, 
250, 

20. 

58, 
5, 

40, 
128, 
(ff) 

20, 

73, 

62, 


.iOI- 

00. 
00.1 
000 

000 

000  I 
000  1 
667  I 

000 

000 
000 
000 
GOO 
100 
275 

000 
060 
700 


40, 

8, 

116, 

80, 
100, 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


(") 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


C) 


(') 


(P) 


(<•) 

u 


(°) 


tsoo 

iii 

170 


't600 


6,170 

(■•) 
(■•) 


(ff) 


(») 


Total. 


Uar- 
-  ginal 
num- 
ber. 


W 


I  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  schools. 
J  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
<c Included  in  land  and  bulldmgs  for  libraries. 
<  Included  in  other  assets, 
m  Included  in  libraries  and  other  assets. 
"  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  department 
oincluded  In  police  department  and  other  assets, 
p  Included  in  tire  department. 


Ill 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
12t 
12> 
126 
127 
124 
12) 
13) 
181 

nt 

131 
181 
136 
136 
187 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (3)— Concluded. 


Cities. 

Hospitals. 

Asylums,  almsbouses,  etc. 

j 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc 

Total. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

Ill 

Johnstown.  Pa 

i 

112 

Elmira,  N.Y 

Allentown  Pa 

<i$143,000 

i«143,000 

1 

113 

114 

...... 

$40,000 

116 

McKeesDort  Pa 

tl33 

133 

4,000 

116 

SpringiSeld,  111 



117 

dhelsea  Mass. 

1,800 

(') 

rfl,800 

1 

118 

Cheater,  Pa 

28,500  ' 

119 

York,  Pa 

120 

Maiden,  Mass 

132,000 

16,826 

138,825 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

2,000 
25,000 

600 
2,000 

2,600 
27,000 

122 

36,000 

8,060 

38,060 

123 

1 

124 

Bayonne  N  J 

70,000 

125 

Knoxvllle.  Tenn 

Schenectady  N.  Y 

43,000 

2,000 

4,%  000 

1      ..     .. 

126 

127 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  wis 

182,400 
(') 
1,335 

19, 025 

201,425 
<,?386 

S9,.')00 

(<■) 

5.980 

(J) 

46,480 

128 

(«) 

129 

Kocklord,  III 

130 

Taunton   Majis  .. 

37,600 

6,000 

43.600 

181 

Canton  Ohio 

.WO 

150 

650 

182 

Butte  Mont  . 

188 

Montgomery,  Ala 

4,000 

SOO 

4,500 

10,000 

184 

136 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

East  St.  Louis,  III 

Joliet  111 

43,000 
500 

10,000 
200 

53,000 
700 

186 

1S7 

j 

, 

1 

a  Property  owned  by  city;  management  private. 
A  Including  parks. 
<•  Not  reported. 

><  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 

'  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  (or  city  tiall.  police  department,  schools,  parks,  and  honpltals,  not 
reported. 
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Tabi,«  XXIV.— assets  (S)— Concluded. 


Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houses 

and 
bathing 

pools 

and 
beaches. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Other. 

Total 
assets. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

S114,900 

242,994 

40,000 

20,000 

1 

$45,000 

49,646 
1,400 
lO.UOO 

2S7.374 

7,rflo 
siv,  mi 

30,(r79 

27,700 

165,424 

1/12,300 

25,(100 
1-16.  iW 

:«,ooo 

.'il,f>21 
l.\5, 189 
110, 997 
(<■) 

119,157 
.W,.i21 
•tl.n28 
:«,780 
7(1.  ()00 
1,000 
l.i,(500 
10.  (X» 
20.000 

$i,a3<;,fi66 

1,69.3,615 
],69K.497 
1,22M,702 
2,15.''),908 
1,977,480 
»2, 708, 648 

942,980 

991.168 
/8, 451, 100 
l,113,(il8 
6,304.1)02 
2,482,128 
1,861,040 

812,468 
1,S!1,381 
8,3.^^,:^66 

(<■) 
1,491,974 
2.800,992 
I,6.80,:«4 
*1.2».065 
1,608,923 
1,541,780 

870,282 
1.492,428 
1,307,117 

Ill 

158,700 

112 

$426,374 

113 

114 

$160,000 

545,210 

M, 055, 000 

488,203 

115 

40,000 

$103,600 

116 

.:..::..:..i 

117 

118 

' 

119 

35,000 

1,093,881 

120 

68,000 

81,000 

121 

6,300 
7,600 

SI,  600 

2,089,286 

1,000,000 

300,000 

122 

1S2,S00 



128 



124 

366,066  i     166,066 

1 

125 

896,000 
1,101,544 

642,468 

1,288,128 

646,472 

.  .      .       1 

126 

75,700 

10,223 

127 

164,277 

i') 

(') 

(') 

C) 

128 
129 

44,800 

1,600 

..    . 

158.242 

130 



31,000 

131 

182 

(') 

7,600 
18,000 

1,024,000 
584,122 

133 

82,000 

134 

135 

100,000 
180,000 

20,000 

186 

325,000 

vn 

/Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  parks,  not  reported. 

0  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  and  jails. 

I*  Including  cash  and  property  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

i  lucludea  in  land  and  buildings  lor  city  hall. 
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Table  XXV.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION   OF  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam' 

ber. 


Cities. 


Net 
debt. 


Aiisessed 

valuation 

of  real 

and 
pergonal 
property. 


New  York,  N.  Y '  »86.82 

Chicago.  Ill I  0  20.22 

Pliiladelpliia,  Pa....|    &^77 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mam »82.21 

Baltlmore.Md 59.32 

Cleveland,  Ohio '    87. 76 

Buffalo,  N.Y ■    47.91 

San  Francisco,  Cal  ..;      1.48 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ....     79. 65 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Waabington.D.  C... 

Newark.N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Mino 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  P« 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

8yracu8e,N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

Pateison,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 


a<l,056.93 

208.10 

690.15 

663.52 

2,009.32 

833.35 

603.73 

<655.00 

1,180.29 


56.76 

),a'i5.94 

59.68 

485. 6S 

16.28 

824. 16 

23.06 

55.5.38 

49.25 

1  672. la 

68.05 

621. 9C 

75.88 

447.63 

38.76 

577.21 

31.83 

486.73 

78.82 

1,083.16 

22. 2C 

707.86 

•  ai.22 

462.47 

60.77 

511.51 

60.27 

684. 9S 

13. 4S 

959.74 

46.21 

427.07 

50.35 

730.86 

40.83 

494.46 

4.5. 9C 

944.46 

76.14 

725.87 

84.11 

888.42 

36.46 

4.')6.3S 

Jr34.76 

696.77 

16. 5S 

244.90 

59. 8S 

830.67 

10.41 

667.07 

V3D.14 

362. 3« 

10.25 

226.74 

Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 
police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 


Fire 
de- 
part 
ment 


13.211 
2.19; 
3.20 
2.88 
/5.03 
2. 10 
1.37 
2.21' 
2.72 
2.03; 
1.47! 

.90, 
1.84' 
1.27, 
3.36 
1.84 
1.97 
1.77 
1.19 
2.12 

.89 
1.63 
1.30 
1.26 
1.23 

.88 
l.(M 
1.20 
1.24 
1.26 
1.96 
1.19 
1. 

.68 

.93 
1.19 

.96 

.60 


Schools. 


tl.32 

.92 

.82 
1.-29 
2.24 

.98 
1.25 
1.86 
1. 
1. 
1.68 

.89 
1.86 
1.59 

.93 
1.25i 
1.13' 
L07| 
1.56' 
1.99' 

.99 
1.44J 
1.18' 
1.42 
1.11 

.78 
l.Il 
1.37 
1.38 
1.46 
1.28 
1.12 
1.15 

.60 
1.07 
1.14 

.98 

.56 


Street 
ex- 


Mu-       ex-    I     .,, 
nld     pendi-'  Ji' 
pal    I  tSres.  :»«*'" 
light-  .except   P^ 
ing.     light-  P*»**- 
ing. 


l>$5.51 
4.56 
2.49' 
2.57 
5.31 
2.Ti. 
3.22 
3.14 
8.33 
J8.31 
2.68 
1.69 
2.90 
2.67 
4.12 
8.26 
2.34 
2.39 
8.61 
4.16 
8.06 
8.22 
8.44 
3.23 
4.85 
2.6C 
2.73 
3.18 
4.28 
3.42 
3.42 
2.91 
3.05 
1.55 
3.57 
4.62 
1.31 
3.06 


10.76 
.26 
.92 
.99 

1.34 
.63 
.671 
-95: 
.73 

1.00, 
.92, 
.72 


ToUl 


.71 

m.86 

.85 

.76 

.70 

.741 

1.63 

.62 

.45 

.79 

1.47, 

.66' 

.52 


.57 
l.Oli 

.98 
.78! 
.81: 


.73 
.65 
.46 
.45 


•2.07'  S15.8S  128.72 

.50       3.941     12.37 

^.B»,      6.30     14.31 

.97,      5.95     14.65 

3. 77:1;  20. 49,*  38. 18 

.76 

.28 

.71 

.86 

1.08; 

1.26 

.40 

*1.70 

1.16 

1.92, 

•:.66 

Pi. 04' 

rl.20; 

1.041 

*:1.64' 


.94 
1.061 
1.11 
1.08 

.78 

.541 

1.39 

2.68 

01.61 

1.83 

.73 
••1.48 

.67 

.61 
1.76 
1.20 

.65! 


7.46 

14. 6t 

6.53 

12.32 

6.98 

15.85 

7.31 

16.83 

9.52 

18.28 

8.35 

16.21 

9.83 

14.33 

5.221  US,  52 

5.32 

12.55 

"7.58 

0I8.77 

7.20: 1:14.95 

9  9.61  1 16. 85 

B5.78 

12.91 

5.99 

14.02 

7.93*19.47 

8.11 

9.3S 

8.27 

15.95 

«  6. 18  MS.  91 

10.56 

19.(6 

4..')7 

13.50 

4.88 

la.w 

6.91 

12.33 

•'3.21 

»10.92 

9.0^ 

19.  M 

•rlO.SS, 
4.21 
4.66 
•»7.17 
5.24 
6.22 
4.18 
8.66 
2.081 


19.13 
12.98 
ILC 
15.08 
8.74 
13.13 
18.39 
8.61 
7.40 


a  Including  to.32  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only,  958.97  franchise!!,  and  tSl.37  exempt  from 
taxes  for  State  purposes. 

(> Including  t0.06  for  College  of  City  of  New  York  and  10.05  for  Normal  College. 

c  Including  (2.31  special  assessment  bonds  against  private  property. 

dNot  including  t0.12  expended  by  street  railway  company  ana  10.01  expended  by  board  of  direrton 
of  trust  funds. 

« Including  net  county  debt. 

/Including  11.90  expended  by  county. 

» Including  10.22  expended  by  county. 

A  Including  12.12  expended  by  county. 

ilncluding  t36.21  special  franchises. 

J  Including tO.46  forUniverxity  of  Cincinnati. 

fc  Not  including  expenditure!!  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

I  Not  Including  14. 86  gross  receiptsof  street  railways  taxed  at  the  rale  of  4  percent. 

«•  Not  including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  lightingof  public  parks  andmces. 

■•Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  including  (2  paid 
out  of  sinking  fund. 

olncluding  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  including  expend- 
itures by  United  States  Government  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spaces,  and  t2  paid  out  of  sink- 
ing fund. 

^Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal,  but  not  including  expenditures  forstreet  sprinkling, 
paid  for  by  property  owners. 

«  Not  including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  In  street  expenditures. 

rlnclnding  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

(Including  f7.06  park  certificates  01  indebtedness. 

t  Not  including  <0.44  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

«  Not  Including  $2.69  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

t>  Including  expenditures  for  sewera. 

»Not  Including  expenditures  for  sewers  included  In  street  expenditures. 

^Including  10.82  trust  funds  carried  by  city  as  floating  debt. 

IT  Including  10.66  marke^house  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  market  house,  and  12^3  park  bonds 
secured  by  mortgage  on  park  property. 
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Table  XXV. 


-PER  CAPITA   DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALOATION  OP  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 


Lowell,  Man 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Oieg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Micti 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Riclimond,  Va 

NaslivUle.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wasb 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington. Del  ... 

Camden.N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 

Lynn,  Mam 

Oali1and,Cal 

Lawrence,  Haw 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfleld,  Mass 

SomerviUe,  Masa  . 

Troy.N.Y 

Hobolien.N.J 

Evansvtlie,  Ind... 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,  III 

Cbarleston,  8.  C. . . 

Savannah, Ga  

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
San  Antonio, Tex.. 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Williesbarre,  Pa... 
KantttLs  City,  Kans. 

HarriHburx,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkere,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, In- 
valuation  i  eluding 
of  real        police 
and      I  courts, 
personal  ;     jails, 
property.  4    work- 
'  housex, 
I  reform- 
I  atories, 
'      etc. 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


S32.73 

<i31.69 
67.76 

bm.m 
86.85 
19.61 
33.24 
71.85 
43.14 

A69.46 
57.33 
17.33 
28.44 
33.21 
34.  OS 
21.30 
49.61 
J6.S» 
29.25 
49.32 
17.16 
33.80 
27.73 
27.69 
21.85 
36.17 
26.17 
11.45 
12.90 
58.43 
50.88 
60.45 
44.16 
105.30 
13.08 
58.16 
11.40 
47.42 
20.77 
26.11 
69.03 
79.44 


S754. 72l 
694.69 

1,022.67; 
461. 28i 
008.54 
631.12; 
604.051 
773.02 
476.95 
477.57 
733.33 
535.89 
567.77' 
368.181 
449.36, 
821.26 
746. 261 
.'J89.66 
625. 46l 
977. 45 
202.58 

1,143.68 
849.20 
7.T8.42 
462.66 
437.64 
548.64 
'664.73 
206.61 
269.38 
618.  .57 
680.90 
664.29 
446.90 
357.41 
330.71 
348.80 
f 211. 81 
614.71 
888.74 
749.24 
608.96 


tl.44 
L63 
1.37, 

.63 
1.511 
1.04 
1.13 
1.18 
1.16 
1.06 
l.-W 

.63' 

i.os; 

1.23, 

1.2ll 

1.00, 

1.15 

.971 

*l.C0i 

1.72 

.79' 

11.04 

1.04 

1.55' 

1.83 

.88 

.84, 

.76 

1.31' 

1.38, 

1.41 

.80 

.85 

.99' 

.59, 


I   Mu- 

,  nici- 

Schools. '    pal 

1  llght- 

Ine. 


except 
light-  P°**^'- 
ing. 


..9I 

.701 
1.06, 

.56! 

.821 
1.74 
I.I2I 


$I.2.=> 

1.42 

.97 

.86 

1.26 

1.29 

.83 

1.01 

1.10 

1.0* 

1.42 

.51 

.47 

1.08 

.97 

.9S 

1.38 

1.02 

.92 

1.19 

1.15 

1.60 

1.02 

.86, 

1.36' 

l.OOl 

1.51, 

1.30' 

1.01 

.74 

1.2I| 

.74! 

.791 

1..57| 

.96 

.471 

.69' 

.74' 

.36! 

1.17 

.951 

.84' 


(3.49 
2.941 
4.671 
2.86 
1.77 
3.2O1. 
3.54 
1.35 
2.09 
2.93 
4.72 
2.69 
2.49 
3.03 

'2.96 
2.34 
3.40 
3.99; 
2.86 
3.66! 
3.89, 
5.63 
4.64' 
2.86 
3.06 
2.91 
2.18 
2.92 
3.32 

m.l2 

C)  I 
4..'i6 
1.95 
4.32 
2. 51 1 
2.30, 
2.77 
2.14 
2.W 
2.68 
4.06 
1.071 


SO.  98 
.90 
.77 
.63 
.80 


Street 

ex- 
pendi- 
tures, 


All 

other 
pur 


.37 
.58 
.37 
.72 
.85 
.58 

1.05 
.74 
.73 
.76, 
.85 
.56, 
.79 
.71, 

1.03 
.92 

1.11 
.45 
.47 

1.03 

1.08 
.58 
.42 
.69 
.54 


.42 
.68 
.41 
.77 
.61 
.61 
.72 
.78 
.30 


to.  98 
.79, 

2.30' 

.53, 

"1.00 

<.59' 
.42: 

1.00, 

/.78' 
.,63, 

2.32 

'■.70 
.6.V 
..55 

'.41 

i.n! 

1.67| 

.74, 

.77 

••1.08! 

.39' 

2.06 

1.156 

1.67' 

.29, 

.17 

1.021 

.,52, 

..59 

.51| 

.93 

1.03 

1.70 

.91 

.32 

».49 

.74 

.64 

.72 

••1.28 

.95 

••1.46 


Total. 


S6.68 
6.84 

12.85 
4.81 

•'6.06 
4.77 
3.97 
8.81 

74.41 
6.48 
7.12 
3.16 
3.28 
3.52 
4.87 
3.95 
9.15' 
2.18, 
6.36 
7.08' 
3.68, 
6.73 
7.15, 
6.48 
6.60 
4.22, 
4.33 
4.62 
4.74, 

"5. 10 
.5.781 
6.96, 

'•2.24' 
9.76 
2.99' 

'3.97| 

"1. 49 
6.00' 
3.03 
6.68 
7.78, 
J- 10. 65 


$14.82 
14.62 
22.93 
10.21 
12.39 
tlO.89 
10.48 
13.72 
10.12 
12.46 
17.86 
«8.4S 

8.56 
10.46 
'10.66 
10.17 
17.41 

9.76 
12.47 
'16.42 
10.61 
17.89 
16.83 
13.53 
13.59 

9.95 
10.91 
11.20 
11.58 
08.27 
49.96 
13.62 
1-7.53 
17.97 

8.06 

8.63 

7.16 
10.09 

8.15 

'13.35 

16.26 

15.34 


« Including  •6,76  certificates  of  indebtedness  against  private  property. 

6Includingt3.52  improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

«Not  including  ex|>enditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes. 

dlncluding  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

'Not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinking  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

/Not  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

alticlnding  expenaitures  for  street  cleaning. 

A  Including  $6.90  local-improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

<Data are  for  16  months. 

./Not  including  $0.34  in  litigation. 

JlrNot  including  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc.,  supported  by  county. 

<  Including  $16.63  franchises. 

MNot  including  $1.07  expended  by  State  and  county. 

nlncludlng  10.02  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund. 

olncluding  $0.02  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund,  but  not  including  $1.07  expended  by  State  and 
county  for  schools. 

^Supported  by  State  and  county. 

■I  Not  including  amount  expended  by  Stale  and  county  for  st^hoois. 

rNot  including  $2.14  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

•  Including  expenditures  for  parks. 

t  Not  including  expenditures  for  parks,  included  in  street  expenditures. 

"Not  Including  expenrtitiires  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  prnjierty  nwnere. 

vNot  Including  $14.06,  railroad  property. 

»■  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

^  Not  Including  expenditures  tor  garbage  removal  Included  in  street  expenditures. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMEIIT  OF  LABOB. 


TiBLE  XXV.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT.  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num 
ber. 


100 
101 
102 
103 
IM 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 

lis 

114 
115 
116 
117 


Cities. 


Waterbury,  Conn 

Holjroke,  Mass 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind 

Yonngstown,  Ohio  . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtncket,  R.  1 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 


Birminjghani,  Ala ... 
UttleRock.  Ark  .... 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy^IU 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

SpringDeld.  Ill 

Chelsea,  Ma«8 


Net 
debt. 


SSI. 

34. 
612. 

14. 
c63, 

47, 

12. 

34. 

28. 

17. 

42. 

46, 

17. 

48. 
100. 

24. 

14. 
'22. 
152. 

J>4. 

23. 
111. 
•110. 

87. 
«71. 

m7. 

40. 

25. 
1-17. 
flS. 

10. 

81. 

20. 
V12. 

16. 

28. 

84. 


Assessed 
valuation 
of  real 
and 
personal 
property. 


«265.90 
830.11 
472.85 
384.27 
560.69 
544.96 
463.88 
479.70 
481.79 
410.49 
473.88 
674. 84 
468.49 
486.06 
872.33 
433.75 
608.97 
424.28 
431.60 
473.33 
461.13 
765.27 
539.46 
707.86 
515.40 
523.02 
633.98 
148.15 
386.09 
776.52 
351.58 

«  472. 41 
609.48 
476.56 
478.38 
185.16 
666.71 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in-; 
eluding  ' 
police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 


J0.96, 
1.02 

.63 
.95 
1.06 
1.06, 
.77 
.90 
.791 
.39 
.41> 
.97. 


Fire 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

Schools. 

to.  72 

$8.74 

1.54 

4.14 

l.OC 

2.19 

.71 

2.91 

i.a 

i5C 

.77 

2.  IS 

.9t 

3.6S 

1.0« 

1.85 

.6; 

3.16 

.37 

2.14 

.68 

2.77 

1.29 

S.8I1 

.65 

3.82 

1.29 
.95 

'"U 

street 
Ma-  i  ez- 
nicl-  Ipendl- 
pal  totes, 
light-  'except 
Ing.  I  light 
ing. 


All 
other 

pnr- 
poeea. 


Tobil- 


.75 

.65 

1..5S 

1.29 

1.15 

.95 

.46 

.60 

l.W 

1.06 

1.02 

.62 

1.46 

.98 

.75 

.69 

.85 

.69 

1.4.') 

1.85 

.95 

1.18! 

.89 

1.32 

1.05 

1.6S 

.7t 

1.00 

.^^ 

.86 

.7C 

.75 

.4S 

.79 

l.« 

.97 

.46 

.25 

.96 

1.49 

.36 

.62 

.72 

.69 

.93 

.89 

1.02 

1.24 

.99 

.98 

2.22| 
2.36 

<i>.64 
1.84 
2.81 
3.44 
4.10 
3.29 
3.93 
3.46 
2.53 
2.18 
1.92 
3.26 
2.61 
3.67 
2.58 
4.11 
2.80 
2.94 


to.  48:  <•  to.  62 
.63'        .70 

.57, 
.48, 
.44 
.46 
.60 
.48 
.40' 
.66 
.32 
.77 
1.10 
.69 
.82 
.41 


.47 
.42 


.91 


.99 

.28 

.64| 

.52 

.46, 

1.02 

.461 

i.oa 

.Ml 
.26, 
.65 
.63 
.79 


.69 

1.17 

<l.84 

.24 

.72 

.79 

a. 46 

/.« 

•2.28 

.76 

.28 

1.16 

.46 

.27 

.81 

o.TS 

a. 28' 

<tl.20 

«.89 

.67 

1.51 

.63 

.66 

01.061 

.33) 

0.88 

1.56 

.33 

.94 

.32 

.80 

.48 

.61 

1.19! 


«2.88. 

8.601 

'  2.27 

2.6» 

7.28. 

'5.66, 
2.16^ 
4.39 
3.501 
I.97| 
S.82 
6.32, 
3.73 
6.87 
8.96 
2.74 
«.20 
S.07 

«6.31 
1.23{ 

r^TS 

r8.e8 

10.66 
7.49 
6.11 

8.27 
2.79 
2.63, 
7. 37 
1.47 
4.9S 
2.15 
2.81 
3.54 
3.96 
11.29 


■118.89 
16.63 
7.1J 
8.S 
13.73 
10.8! 
8.35 
9.34 
9.SL 

/8.M 
14.  ♦« 
10.  H 

»10.SI 
16. » 
6.8S 

lasJ 

kb.K 
•9l48 
■  4.79 
iai9 
16.25 
17. 4t 
16.49 
1168 
10.04 
a*.  10 
7.2: 

o7.i: 
is.:^ 

It  91 
6.« 
9.» 
9.1» 

w.e 

18.  Tl 


0  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 
(>Not  including  street-Improvement  bonds. 
c  Not  including  $2.36  In  litigation, 
d  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

«Not  including  expenditures  tor  garbage  removal  included  In  street  expenditures. 
/Not  including  $0.14,  value  of  work  performed  by  citizens  in  li%u  of  payment  of  poll  lax  in  < 
0t2.29  expended  by  State  and  county. 

*Not  Including  $2.29  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
( Including  $1.68  street-improvement  bonds,  but  not  including  K7.77  debt  of  old  city  placed  in  I 

of  trustee  on  reorganization  of  city. 
J$1.18  expended  by  State  and  county. 
*Not  including  $1.18  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

1  Not  Including  $1.77  Improvement  bonds  to  be  paid  from  improvement  assessments. 

It  Not  including  $0.60  expended  by  State  and  county,  but  including  expenditures  for  librariea.  art 
galleries,  muiteums,  etc. 

"Not  Including  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  included  In  expenditures 
for  schools. 

oNot  including  t0.60  expended  by  Slate  and  county  for  schools  and  expenditures  for  sued 
sprinkling,  paid  lor  by  property  owners. 

p  Not  including  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  22  special-improvement  districts  for  which  no  repurt  » 
made  to  the  city. 

«  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  included  In  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

r  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

•  Including  $3.09  local-improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

t  Including  $6.24  special  assessment  bonds  and  warrants  against  private  property. 

«Not  including  $2 18,  local-improvement  bonds. 

flncludiug  $11.23.  street  and  sewer  Improvement  bonds,  held  against  private  property. 

w  Not  Including  $4.54,  trust  and  endowment  funds,  regarded  as  a  liability  by  tira  city. 

s>  Including  $18.97,  franchises 

vincludittg  t2.80,  Improvement  bonda  seonied  by  abutting  property. 
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tablc  XXV.— per  cawta  dkbt.  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  expendi- 
tures FOR  MAINTENANCB-Concluded. 


Har- 
)?in«I 
mm- 1 
bcr.  I 

I 


Clttea. 


118 
lit 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
181 
182 
133 
134 

m' 

ISS 
W 


Net 
debt. 


Chester,  Pa J23.T7 

"'    "    "  12.30 

46.47 
31.92 
11,5.57 


York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topekft.  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  ....,f62.55 

Bayonne,  N.J 58.96 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 40.85 

.Schenectady,  N.  Y  ..'  ■.S.66 

FitchhurK,  Ma«8 '  45.46 

Superior,  Win I  40.66 

-     "  15.50 


Rocklord,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Batte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  . . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . 
East  St.  Louis,  111.... 
Joliet,  111 


46.96 
80.40 
"■18.66 
64.75 
18.66 
29.11 
29.16 
6.15 


valuation 
of  real 

and 
personal 
property. 


1426.83 
48.5.69 
791.79 
<284.06 
1,633.53 
161.74 
420.06 
350.41 
370.89  I 
761.05 
483.92 
192.69 
686.47 
384.68 
612.55 
402.64 
P4019I 
427.49 
154.40 
119.41 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 
police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses,  I 
reform-  I 
atories,  I 
etc.      I 


JO.  71 
.56 
.98 
.80 

.69 
1.21 

.65 

.,56 
1.06 

.88 

.54 
1.32 

.81 
2.12 
1.26 

.61 
1.02 
1.01 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


10.45 
.38 
.99 
.82 

1.65 
.84 
.40 
.66 
..53 
.95 

1.17 
.86 
.88 

l.U 

1.22 
.86 
.,59 

LIO 
.78 
.91 


Schools, 


t2.66 
"2.09 
4.62 
2.97 
5.43 
3.47 
3.96 
1.49 
1.46 
3.39 
3.74 
3.13 
3.73 
3.34 
"6.56 
1.12 
2.29 
1.47 
2.29 
2.05 


Mu- 
nici- 
pal 
light- 
ing. 


to.  64 
.63 

.87 


1.59 
.49 
.90 
.71 
.62 
.96 
.38 
.63 
.26 
.78 
.72 
.61 
.86 

«.20 
.46 
.51 


Street 

ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 

All 
other 

Total 

except 
light- 

poses. 

ing. 

10.38 

•i«L9S 

»|6.82 

.43 

i*L44 

6.63 

2.06 

6.91 

16.46 

.96 

3.84 

9.88 

4.62 

13.58 

28.71 

vl.19 

AS.  49 

no.  17 

.40 

7.10 

13.97 

J.dO 

*8.45 

J  7.46 

.53 

3.88 

7.08 

1.58 

7.28 

15.17 

.58 

6.02 

12.77 

.83 

i70 

8.69 

III.  33 

7.88 

r7l4.90 

.07 

8.91 

10.  oe 

1.76 

"4.65 

"16.03 

.64 

S.49 

010.98 

».76 

8.09 

17  8.20 

.78 

8.70 

8.27 

L13 

8.27 

8.94 

L09 

1.98 

7.43 

1  Not  including  10.39  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

l>  Not  Including  tO.39  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  but  Including  t0.16  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  which 
can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

c  Inclading  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

d  Not  including  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  included  in  expenditures 
for  schools. 

'  Not  i  ncludlng  tlO.86,  railroad  property. 

/Inclading  $8.22,  improvement  bonds  secured  by  abutting  property. 

9  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  ownen. 

*Not  including  (2.24  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<  Not  Including  t2.24  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  and  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling  paid  for  by 
propcrtv  owners. 

y  Including  expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers;  also  expenditures 
for  sewers  and  garbage  removal. 

*  Not  including  expenditures  for  sewers  and  garbage  removal  included  in  street  expenditures. 

I  Including  expenditures  for  constniction  ana  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers. 
■•  Including  debt  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

■  Including  expenditures  of  school  district  extending  l>eyond  city  limits. 

o  Inclndtng  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

p  Including  S11.44,  franchises. 

4  For  4  months  only. 
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.    LABOK  COITDITIOnS  IH  CUBA. 

NEW  LAW  RELATING  TO  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  "  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba"  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  that  for  July,  1902,  on  pages  752  and  753, 
mention  was  made  of  the  railroad  law  promulgated  in  February,  1902, 
and  two  sections  of  the  law  giving  provisions  which  relate  to  railroad 
employees  were  quoted.  This  was  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  the 
article  was  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  by  the  author.  On  April  28, 
1902,  too  late  to  come  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Clark,  a  new  order  was 
promulgated  by  the  military  governor,  General  Wood,  revoking  that 
portion  of  the  law  entitled  "  Criminal  Law  AflFecting  Railroads,"  whicli 
included  the  two  sections  referred  to  above  as  quoted,  and  in  place 
thereof  substituting  provisions  differing  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  two  sections  of  the  present  law  which  relate  especially  to  employees 
of  railroads  are  as  follows: 

XI.  Everyone  is  guilty  of  a  crime  and  liable  to  prisi^n  correceional 
in  its  minimum  degree  (imprisonment  from  six  months,  one  day  to  two 
years  and  four  months),  who  by  any  act  willfully  obstructs  or  inter- 
rupts, or  causes  to  be  obstructed  or  interrupted,  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  free  use  of  any  railway  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
matter  or  thing  appertaining  thereto  or  connected  therewith.  But 
nothing  in  this  order  shall  limit  the  right  of  employees  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively  to  leave  the  service  of  the  compiny  except  while 
in  train  service  between  stations  as  provided  in  article  X VIII  of  this 
chapter. 

XVin.  All  railroad  employees  whose  labor  is  essential  to  the  oper- 
ation of  railroads,  who  abandon  their  posts  while  on  train  service 
between  stations,  without  notice  and  without  giving  sufficient  time  to 
have  others  substituted  in  their  place  and  duties,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  punishable  by  arreato  mayor  (imprisonment  of  one  month  and 
one  day  to  six  months)  and  ^hall  be  liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by 
such  act  to  the  punishment  prescribed  in  the  Penal  Code. 
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AOBEEXEITTS  BSTWEBK  EKFLOTEKS  AlTD  EKPLOTEES. 

[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important 
agreements  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of 
such  agreements  whenever  made.] 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING. 

Indmrutpolis  Interstate  Agreement  for  Scale  Tear  Beginning  April  1, 

1902. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  8, 1902. 
In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  from  the  joint  convention,  we  hereby 
reaffirm  last  year's  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1902,  and  end- 
ing April  1,  1903. 

Operators.  Mi/ners. 

THIN-VEIN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN8TLVANIA. 

G.  W.  Schluederberg.  P.  Dolan. 

O.  A.  Blackburn.  William  Dodds. 

OHIO. 

Jno.  H.  Winder.  W.  H.  Haskins. 

W.  J.  Mullins.  D.  H.  Sullivan. 

BliOOK   DISTRICT  OP  INDIANA. 

J.  H.  Mcaelland.  William  Wilson. 

W.  W.  Risher.  Harry  Wright. 

BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OP   INDIANA. 

Jno.  K.  Seifert.  W.  D.  Van  Horn. 

Hugh  Shirkie.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

ILUNOIS. 

H.  N.  Taylor.  W.  R.  Russell. 

W.  W.  Keefer.  W.  D.  Ryan. 

In  hehalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

John  Mitchell. 
T.  L.  Lewis. 
Attest:  W.  B.  Wilson. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Indianapolis  interstate  agreement  for 
the  scale  year  ending  April  1, 1901,  which  is  reaffirmed  above: 

It  is  her  Ay  agreed: 

Sechon  I.  (a)  That  an  advance  of  fourteen  (14)  cents  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  {2^d0)  pounds  for  pick-mined  screened  coal  shall  take  effect 
in  western  Pennsylvania  thin  vein,  the  Hocking,  the  basing  distrio'^ 
of  Ohio,  and  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana. 
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1058  BttLLETlK   Ot  THE   DEPARTMENT   OB*   LABOR. 

{b)  That  the  Danville  district,  the  basing  point  of  Illinois,  shall  be 
continued  on  an  absolute  run-of-mine  basis,  and  that  an  advance  of 
nine  (9)  cents  per  ton  over  present  prices  be  mid  in  the  district  named. 

(c)  That  the  bituminous-coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  pay  forty-nine 
(49)  cents  per  ton  for  all  mine-run  coalloadedandshippedassuch.  All 
other  coal  mined  in  that  district  shall  be  passed  over  a  regulation 
screen  and  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighty  (80)  cents  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  (2,000)  pounds  for  screened  lump. 

Sec.  II.  That  tne  screen  hereby  adopted  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  uni- 
form in  size,  six  (fi)  feet  wide  by  twelve  (12)  feet  long,  built  of  flat  or 
Akron-shaped  bar,  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  (f )  of  an  inch  sui-face, 
with  one  and  one-fourth  (li)  inches  between  bars,  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  that  such  screens  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bear- 
ings to  hold  the  bars  in  proper  position. 

Seo.  III.  That  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  may  continue  the 
use  of  the  diamond-bar  screen,  the  screen  to  be  seventy -two  (72)  feet 
superficial  area,  of  uniform  size,  one  and  one-quarter  (1^)  inches 
between  the  bars,  free  from  obstruction,  and  that  such  screens  shall 
rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold  the  bars  in  proper 
position. 

Sec.  IV.  That  the  diflFerential  between  the  thick  and  thin  vein  pick 
mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  be  referred  to  that  district  for  settle- 
ment. 

Sec.  V.  (a)  That  the  price  of  machine  mining  in  the  bituminous  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  shall  be  eighteen  (18)  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate  for  screened  lump  coal  when  punching  machines  ai"e  used, 
and  twenty -one  and  one-half  (21i)  cents  per  ton  less  than  pick-mining 
rate  when  chain  machines  are  used. 

When  coal  is  paid  for  on  run-of-mine  basis  the  price  shall  be  ten 
(10)  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick-mining  rate  when  punching 
machines  are  used,  and  twelve  and  one-half  (1 2i)  cents  per  ton  less 
than  pick-mining  rates  when  chain  machines  are  used. 

(5)  That  the  machine-mining  rate  in  the  Danville  district,  the  bas- 
ing point  of  Illinois,  on  both  punching  and  chain  machines,  be  thirty- 
nine  (39)  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  VI.  That  the  mining  rate  in  the  thin  vein  of  the  Pittsburg 
district,  and  the  Hocking,  tne  basing  district  of  Ohio,  for  shooting, 
cutting,  and  loading,  shall  be  advanced  nine  (9)  cents  per  ton,  and 
that  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  advanced  eleven  and 
one-half  (Hi)  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  VU.  That  the  mining  rates  in  the  central  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania be  referred  to  that  district  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  VIII.  That  the  advance  on  inside  day  labor  be  twenty  per  cent 
(20%),  based  on  the  present  Hocking  Valley  scale,  with  the  exception 
of  trappers,  whose  compensation  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  day. 

Sec.  JX.  That  all  narrow  dead  work  and  room  turning  shall  be 
paid  a  proportionate  advance  with  the  pick-mining  rate. 

Sec.  X.  That  internal  differences  in  any  of  the  States  or  districts, 
both  as  to  prices  or  conditions,  shall  be  referred  to  the  States  or  dis- 
tricts affected  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  XI.  The  above  scale  is  based  upon  an  eight  (8)  hour  workday. 

The  foregoing  scale,  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
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state  Convention  of  Miners  and  Operators,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  February  2, 1900,  in  witness  hereof  we  hereto  attach  our  signatures. 


In  hehalf  of  operators: 

For  Pennsylvania — 

F.  L.  Robbins. 

Wm.  B.  Rodgers. 
For  Ohio— 

J.  S.  Morton. 

Walter  J,  Mullins. 
For   bituminous    district   of 
Indiana — 

J.  Smith  Talley. 

A.  M.  Ogle. 
For    block-coal    district    of 
Indiana — 

W.  W.  Risher. 

M.  H.  Johnson. 
For  Illinois — 

E.  T.  Bent. 

Chas.  E.  Hull. 

Tnhehalfofthe  U.  M.   W.  of  A.: 


In  hehalf  of  miners: 

For  Pennsylvania — 

P.  Dolan. 

Wm.  Dodds. 
For  Ohio— 

W.  H.  Haskins. 

T.  L.  Lewis. 
For    block-coal    district    of 
Indiana — 

William  Wilson. 

Barney  Navin. 
For   bittuuinous    district    of 
Indiana — 

W.  D.  Van  Horn. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
For  Illinois — 

John  M.  Hunter. 

W.  D.  Ryan. 


John  Mitchell,  President. 
W.  C.  Peai'ce,  Secretary. 


Illinois  State  Agreement  for  Scale  Year  Ending  March  31,  1903. 

Whereas  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  February  8, 1902,  by  which  the  present  scale  of  prices  at 
tiebasicpoints,a3fixed  by  the  agreement  made  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
Februaiy  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  effect  for  one  year  from 
April  1,  1902,  to  March  31,  1903,  inclusive;  and 

Whereas  this  contract  fixes  the  pick-mining  price  of  bituminous 
mine-run  coal  at  Danville  at  foi-ty-nine  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds:  Therefore,  be  it 

Reaohed,  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State 
for  one  year,  beginning  April  1,  1902,  shall  be  as  follows: 


FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Streator,  Cardiff,  Clarke  City,  and  associated  mines,  including 

Toiuca  tiiick  vein $0.  58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  including  twenty-four  inches 

of  brushing .76 

W  ilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Cardiff  long  wall 

and  Bloomington  thin  vein,  including  bioishing 81 

Bloomington  thick  vein 71 

Pontiac,  including  twenty-four  inches  of  brushing 81 

Pontiac  top  vein 58 

Marseilles 109 
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(Rate  at  Marseilles  to  continue  until  September  1,  1902,  at 
which  time  the  conditions  are  to  be  investigated  by  Presi- 
dent Russell  and  Commissioner  Justi,  and  if  conditions  are 
changed,  aa  now  contemplated,  an  equitable  adjustment  shall 
be  made.) 

Morris  and  Seneca  (refen-ed  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators  and  President  Rus- 
sell and  two  miners  to  fix  mining  prices,  which  shall  become 
a  part  of  this  contract;  the  same  t«  be  considered  before 
May  1,  1902). 

(For  settlement  at  Morris,  see  Morris  local  agreement.) 

Clarke  City  lower  seam,  brushing  in  coal - $0.  66 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Danville,  Westville,  Grape  Creek,  and  associated  mines  in 
Vermilion  County 49 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Springfield  and  associated  mines 497 

Lincoln  and  Niantic . .53 

Colfax -    --     .53 

FOURTH    DISTRICT. 

Mines  on  C.  &  A.  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Car- 
linville;  including  Taylorville,  Pana,  Litchfield,  Hillsboro, 

Witt  (Paisley),  Divernon,  and  Pawnee  - 49 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  present  regulations .  65^ 

Moweaq ua  room  and  pillar .53 

Mount  Pulaski  room  and  pillar .- .66 

Decatur,  present  conditions - .  .64 

FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  includ- 
ing Pinckneyville,  Willisville,  and  Nashville ,49 

Coal  five  feet  and  under .       .64 

SIXTH    DISTRICT. 

DuQuoin,  Odin,  Sandoval,  Centralia,  and  associated  mines  .  _       .45 
Salem  and  Kimmundy 50 

SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon 50 

Jackson  County .45 

(All  coal  fiye  feet  and  under,  five  cents  extra  per  ton:  thi.s  not 

to  apply  to  lower  bench,  nor  rolls  or  horsebacks.) 
Lower  bench,  Jackson  County,  for  shipping  mines,  miners  to 

carry  fourteen  inches  brushing 68 

Saline  County .45 

Williamson  County _ .42 

Gallatin  County  (price  to  be  deierQiinod  b\  Tliouias  Jei-emiah 

and  Commissioner  Justi  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract). 
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Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third  vein 

conditions) - - 10.  76 

Fulton  and  reoria  counties,  No.  5  vein .56 

Atitoria,  No.  6  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions) . .  .56 
Pekiu  {price  of  sixt^  cents  per  ton  continued  under  provisions 
similar  to  those  in  State  agreement  for  year  ending  April 
1,  1902,  viz,  price  of  sixty  cents  per  ton,  with  Fulton  and 
Peoria  counties  conditions  to  be  in  force  for  ninety  days 
from  April  1,  1902,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  to  determine  cost  of  removing  dirt,  etc.  Should  this 
rate  be  found  to  work  a  hardship,  it  shall  be  readjusted;  if 
it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable,  it  shall  continue  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pekin 
operators  and  delegates  will  determine  by  what  method  the 
readjustment  shall  oe  considered). 
Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  No.  6  vein  (referred  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators 
and  President  Russell  and  two  miners,  to  fix  a  mining  price, 
which  shall  become  a  part  of  this  contract;  the  present  rate 
of  fifty-nine  cents  per  ton  to  continue  in  force  pending 
adjustment  by  said  committee.  The  same  to  be  considered 
before  May  1,  1902). 
Gilchrist,  Wanlock,  Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Silvis  mines,  six^ 
cents  per  ton,  with  last  year's  conditions.  In  case  of  defi- 
cient work,  where  miner  and  mine  manager  can  not  agree 
as  to  compensation,  the  mine  committee  snail  be  calleain; 
and  if  they  can  not  agree,  the  dispute  shall  be  carried  up 
under  the  thii'teenth  clause  of  the  present  scale. 

Kewanee  and  Etherley 65 

Pottstown,  No.  1  seam,  scale  to  be  the  same  as  Gilchrist  and 
Wanlock,  except  in  the  brushing  of  the  top,  that  shall  be 
settled  by  the  subdistrict. 

NINTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Cof- 
feen,  and  mines  on  the  Vandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  includ- 
ing Smithboro,  and  on  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  as  far  east  as 
Breese 49 

Coal  five  feet  and  under .54 

First.  The  Indianapolis  convention  having  adopted  the  mining  and 
underground  d&y  labor  scale  in  effect  April  1,  1900,  as  the  scale  for 
the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  no  changes  or  conditions  shall  be 
imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year  that  increase  the  cost 
of  production  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as  may  be 
provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers for  mine  manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman,  com- 
pany weighman,  foss  drivers,  night  boss,  head  machinist,  head 
boiler  maker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchman,  hoisting  engineers,  it 
being  understood  that  ''assistant"  shall  apply  to  such  as  are  author- 
ized to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authorit}'  to  hire  and  discharr 
shall  be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driv 
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It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be 
exempt  when  employed  in  that  capacity  only 


Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  of  mining  and  day  labor 
under  this  agreement  snail  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  rail- 
road cars  whatever,  regardless  of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell 
and  deliver  such  coal  m  any  market  and  to  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration that  he  may  desire. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run- 
of-mine  coal  herein  provided  for  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for 
coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities,  loaded  in  cars  at  the 
face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that  the  practice  of  pushing  coal 
by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whether  the  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared 
by  pick  or  machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the 
miners  must  drill  and  blast  the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  min- 
ing law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the  roof  and  timbers  in  the 
interest  of  general  safety.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  miner  persist- 
ently violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause  he  shall  be  discharged. 

(bj  The  system  of  paying  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to 
obviate  the  many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens,  and  was 
not  intended  to  encourage  unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and 
blasting  coal,  or  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  screened  lump,  and  the 
operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  heartj^  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any  miner 
who,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause,  fails  to  properly 
mine,  shoot,  and  load  his  coal. 

Sixth.  In  case  slate,  bone,  clay,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are 
sent  up  with  the  coal  by  the  miner,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  whomever 
the  company  shall  designate  as  inspector  to  report  the  same,  with 
the  estimated  weight  thereof,  and  tne  miner  or  miners  so  offending 
shall  have  such  weight  deducted  from  the  established  weight  of  the 
car,  and  for  the  first  offense  in  any  given  month  shall  be  fined  fifty 
cents;  for  the  second  offense  in  the  same  month  he  or  they  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  operator,  be  fined  two  dollars  or  suspended  for  two 
working  days;  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  in  the  same 
month,  or  in  malicious  or  aggravated  cases  for  the  first  or  any  subse- 
quent offense,  the  operator  may  indefinitely  suspend  or  discharge. 

The  company  weighman  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  pit 
head  the  names  of  all  miners  dealt  with  hereunder. 

The  inspector  designated  by  the  operator  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  but  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  herein  specified 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  union  or  president 
or  pit  committee,  and  against  any  miner  or  committeeman  seeking  in 
any  way  to  embarrass  the  inspector  in  or  because  of  the  discharge  of 
such  duties  the  provisions  of  the  miners'  State  constitution  shall  be 
invoked,  and  in  addition  he  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  operator,  be 
suspended  for  two  working  days. 

In  case  it  shall  be  alleged  by  either  the  local  representatives  of  the 
miners  or  by  the  operator  that  the  inspector  is  not  properly  perform- 
ing his  duties  hereunder,  it  shall  be  so  reported  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  president,  who  shall,  within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  notification,  take  it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  companv  for 
adjudication;  and  if  it  shall  l)e  found  that  the  inspector  is  not  faith- 
fully performing  such  duties,  he  shall  be  discharged  or  transferred  to 
other  duties,  as  the  operator  may  elect. 
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The  proceeds  of  all  fines  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  secretary-treasurer,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  such 
fine  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a 
month,  the  dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  one-half  month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When 
any  number  of  men  at  any  mine  so  demand,  statements  will  be  issued 
to  all  employees  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  pay  day. 
No  commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay 
days,  but  any  advances  between  pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
operator. 

Eighth.  The  pric«  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.76;  the  miners 
a^ree  to  purchase  their  powder  from  the  operators,  provided  it  is  fur- 
nished of  standard  grade  and  quality,  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
operators  and  expert  miners  jointly  where  there  is  a  difference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work,  and  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pay  per  man,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  month  for  long 
wall  for  picK  and  drill  sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price 
of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day  wage  scale  authorized  by  the  present 
agreement — i.  e.,  the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  plus  an  advance  of 
twenty  per  cent — shall  be  the  scale  under  this  agreement;  but  in  no 
case  shall  less  than  $3.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  an  ei^ht- 
hour  workday,  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean  eight 
hours'  work  at  the  face,  exclusive  of  noontime,  six  days  a  week,  or 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  week,  provided  the  operator  desires  the  mine 
to  work,  and  no  local  ruling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agreement  or 
impose  conditions  affecting  the  same. 

Any  class  of  day  labor  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of  the  operator, 
for  the  number  of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  actually  worked,  at  an 
hour  rate  based  on  one-eighth  of  the  scale  rate  per  aay.  Provided, 
however,  that  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay,  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  two  hours 
or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  work  dur- 
ing this  time  without  the  consent  of  the  operator  they  shall  forfeit  such 
two  hours'  pay.  Provided,  further,  that  overtime  by  day  laborers, 
when  necessary  to  supply  railroad  chutes  with  coal  by  night  or  Sunday, 
where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively  employed,  or  when 
necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  tne  mine  the  day 
following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  be  performed  or  completed  by 
the  regular  shift  during  regular  hours  without  impeding  the  operation 
of  the  mine,  may  be  performed  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Thirteenth,  {a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around 
the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made,  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or 
any  subdistrict  agreement  made  in  connection  herewith,  wnere  the  pit 
boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborers  have  failed  to  agree. 

{b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  ana  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagreement  it  sha'' 
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be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of 
the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they  fail 
to  adjust  it,  and  in  all  other  cases,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict; 
and  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  concerned  and  the  State  officials  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  miners  and  mine 
laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work,  pending  an 
investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the 
manner  above  set  foi-th. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  griev- 
ance which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner 
provided  herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man  or 
men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in  order  that 
the  mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places 
assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pui'suance  hereof. 

(a)  The  pit  conuuittee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless  called 
upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a 
grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  doss;  and  as  its  duties  are 
confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is  understood  that 
its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  Any  pit  committeeman  who 
shall  attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict  with 
any  provision  of  this  contract,  or  any  other  made  in  pursuance  hereof, 
shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman.  The  foregoing  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after  the  mat- 
ter of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission 
of  the  operator,  or  in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(f)  Tne  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine, 
and  the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  exclusively  in  the 
operator,  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  discbarge  of 
employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants  because  of 
personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  mattera  affecting  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
If  any  employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  company  and 
it  is  claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to 
be  conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  foi-th  in  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (h)  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and,  u  it  is 
proven  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate 
said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been 
suspended  and  out  of  employment;  provided,  if  no  decision  shall  be 
rendered  within  five  days,  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  tut 
as  compensation  is  concerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the 
various  mines  in  this  State  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that 
class  of  labor  during  the  life  of  this  agreement;  provided,  that  no  top 
man  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an   instantaneous  death  by  accident  in 
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the  mine,  the  miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work, 
at  the  option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day  following,  and 
continue  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the  mine 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  death 
has  resulted  from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  individual  miners  and 
underground  employees  may,  at  their  option,  absent  themselves  from 
work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 
And,  in  the  event  that  the  operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine 
on  the  day  of  such  funeral,  then,  from  the  proceeds  of  such  dajf's 
operation,  each  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine 
at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shjfll  contribute  fifty 
cents  and  the  operator  $25.00  for  the  oenefit  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the  office 
of  the  company.  Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the 
mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funeral; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the  company  or  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  any  individual  miner  may,  at  his  option,  absent 
himself  from  work  for  the  sake  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not 
otherwise. 

.  Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  in 
ordinary  conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly 
timber  the  working  places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be 
required  to  furnish  the  necessary  props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  work- 
ing face.  And  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include  the  proper  mining 
of  the  coal  and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and  road^ 
way  according  to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which 
shall  continue  unchanged. 

(5)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber,  shoot,  and  care  for 
his  working  place,  and  such  failure  has  entailed  falb  of  slate,  rock,  and 
the  like,  the  miner  whose  fault  has  occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair 
the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such  miner  fails  to  repair  such 
damage  he  may  be  discharged. 

Any  dispute  that  may  arise  as  to  the  responsibility  under  this  clause 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman,  and  in  case 
of  their  failure  to  agree,  shall  be  taken  up  for  settlement  under  the 
thiiteenth  section  of  this  agreement. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  cross-bars 
to  permanently  secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the 
miner  shall  be  paid  at  the  current  price  for  each  cross-bar  when  prop- 
erly set. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  timbering  by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

Seventeenth.  The  opemtors  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agree 
to  check  oflf  union  dues,  assessments,  and  fines  from  the  miners  and 
mine  laborers,  when  desired,  on  proper  individual  or  collective  con- 
tinuous order,  and  furnish  to  the  miners'  representative  a  statement 
showing  separately  the  total  amount  of  dues,  assessments,  and  fines 
collected.  When  such  collections  are  made,  card  days  shall  be 
abolished.  In  case  any  fine  is  imposed,  the  propriety  of  which  is 
questioned,  the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be  withheld  by  the  operator 
until  the  question  has  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  and  a  decision 
has  been  reached. 
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Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right,  in  cases  of  emer- 

§ency  work  or  ordinary  repairs  to  the  plant,  to  employ  in  connection 
lerewith  such  men  as  in  their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and 
suited  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  except  where  men  are  perma- 
nently employed  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and  other  skilled  labor 
shall  make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilera. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machin- 
ery, railroad  switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to 
hoist  coal,  all  being  in  the  nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Extensive  repaire  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of  work  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  same  exception.  The  employees  thereon  to  be 
excluded,  as  above,  when  employed  on  such  work  only. 

Twentieth.  When  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for 
a  period  of  two  daj's,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  noti- 
fied the  mine  manager  and  obtained  his  consent,  he  may  be  discharged. 

Twenty-first,  (ff^  Except  at  the  basing  point,  Danville,  the  differen- 
tial for  machine  mming  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  seven 
cents  per  ton  less  than  the  picTc  mining  rate.  It  being  understood  and 
agi'eed  that  the  machine  mining  rate  shall  include  the  snubbing  of  cool 
either  by  jwwder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions  may  warrant, 
where  chain  machine  is  used;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  apply  where  two  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only  in  the 
same  shift,  except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also  be 
optional  with  the  miner  which  system  of  snubbing  shall  be  followed. 
Tne  division  of  the  machine  mining  rate  shall  be  faxed  in  joint  subdis- 
trict  meetings. 

(5)  The  established  rates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric 
drills  as  now  existing  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing 
year.  ' 

Twenty -second.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go 
down  to  his  work  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  below  except  at  the  convenience  of  the  company.  When 
an  employee  is  sick  or  injured,  he  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  When 
a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  who  have  been 
prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the 
accommodation  of  individual  employees,  less  than  a  cage  load,  who 
have  been  prevented  from  working  as  above,  a  cage  shall  be  run  mid- 
forenoon,  noon,  and  midaftemoon  of  each  working  day;  provided, 
however,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to 
leave  their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Twenty -third.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because  of 
any  rules  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  adopted;  nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  any  pro- 
vision in  their  national,  State,  or  local  constitutions. 

Twenty -fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  eight  hours, 
and  the  going  to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to 
be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own  time.  All  company  men  shall  perform 
whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct.  An  eight-hour  day  means 
eight  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working  places,  exclusive 
of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclu- 
sive of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morn- 
ing and  departing  from  same  at  night. 
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Drivers  shall  take  theii*  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time 
required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor, 
their  time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive 
empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  the 
inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in  no 
case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such  cars 
at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either 
walk  to  and  from  their  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  compensa- 
tion, either  loaded  or  empty  cars,  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  provi- 
sion, however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  driver  from  bringing  to 
and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the  opera- 
tor, provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharness- 
ing, feeding,  and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1,  1902;   but  in  cases  where  any 

frievances  exist  in  respect  to  same,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  sub- 
istrict  meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stebles  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  are  located  on  the 
surface  and  the  mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the 
drivers,  the  question  of  additional  compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to 
be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for  adjustment,  at  their  joint  sub- 
district  meetings. 

Twenty-fifth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict 
for  adjustment. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condi- 
tion as  practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the 
working  places. 

Twenty-seventh.  The  operator  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil, 
bandages,  etc.,  and  provioe  suitable  ambulance  or  conveyances  at  all 
mines  to  properly  convey  injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an 
accident. 

Twenty -eighth.  The  operator  shall  see' that  an  equal  turn  is  offered 
each  miner,  and  that  be  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same. 
The  check-weighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's 
guidance.  The  drivei-s  shall  be  subject  to  whomever  the  mine  man- 
ager shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance  hereof. 

In  mines  where  there  is  both  hand  and  machine  mining  an  equal 
turn  shall  mean  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  in  the 
machine  part  of  the  mine,  and  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each 
man  doing  hand  work;  but  not  necessarily  the  same  to  each  hand  miner 
Hs  to  each  man  working  with  the  machines. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are 
not  specifically  set  foi*th  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint 
subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  May  1,  1902.  Where  no  sub- 
districts  exist,  local  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  State  executive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  12. 

W.  R.  Russell,  President. 
T.  J.  Reynolds,  Vice-President. 
W.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary- Trectsurer. 
The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

O.  L.  Garrison,  President. 
E.  T.  Bent,  Secretary. 


Pbobia,  March  13,  1902. 
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The  district  and  local  agreements  made  between  operators  and 
miners  in  Illinois  would  require  too  much  space  to  be  published  in  this 
connection.  Copies  of  these  agreements  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  Herman  Justi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  HI. 
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LOUISIANA. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana.    1901.    Thomas  Harrison,  Commissioner.    267  pp. 

The  law  of  July  9,  1900,  (<•)  being  act  79  of  the  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  in  its  regular  session  of  that  year,  established  a  bureau 
of  statistics  of  labor,  with  a  provision  that  the  commissioner  of  said 
bureau  should  make  annual  reports  to  the  governor  of  the  State, 
presenting  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in 
the  State.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty  the  first  annual  report  has  been 
issued,  covering  the  year  1901.  The  subjects  presented  are:  Popula- 
tion of  Louisiana,  35  pages;  labor  laws,  62  pages;  laws  of  various 
States  creating  bureaus  of  labor,  34  pages;  manufactures,  32  pages; 
labor  on  steam  and  street  railways,  6  pages;  labor  organizations  and 
industrial  disputes,  10  pages;  miscellaneous,  73  pages.  The  last  chap- 
ter presents  facts  as  to  exports,  the  port  of  New  Orle-ans,  resources  of 
the  State,  and  addresses  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Calvin  M.  Woodward, 
and  Francis  E.  Cook  on  certain  educational  phases  of  the  industrial 
question.  In  appendixes  are  given  the  rules  of  the  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 'Statistics  of  America  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Labor. 

Manufactures. — The  bureau  secured  returns  from  98  establish- 
ments, giving  capital  invested,  value  of  materials  and  products, 
number  and  wages  or  salaries  of  employees,  hours  of  labor,  weeks  in 
operation,  etc.  The  returns  were  not  complete  in  all  instances,  and 
no  summaries  are  attempted.  A  series  of  tables  based  on  the  reports 
of  the  Twelfth  and  previous  censuses  is  also  given. 

Labor  on  Steam  and  Street  Railways. — Eight  steam  railroads 
and  5  street  railways  are  reported  on  as  to  mileage,  number  of 
employees,  tot^l  wages  paid,  hours  of  labor,  days  of  employment,  etc. 
As  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  no  totals  are  given. 

Labor  Organizations  and  Industrial  Disputes.— Thirty-eight 
labor  organizations  answered  the  bureau's  inquiries.  These  related  to 
date  of  organization,  membership,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  benefit 
features.  No  occupations  are  repoi"ted,  the  organizations  being  des- 
ignated only  by  schedule  number.  The  number  of  members  is  5,908, 
one  union  not  reporting. 

.The  report  on  industrial  disputes  is  in  the  form  of  brief  accounts  of 
each  of  the  15  demands  or  strikes  reported  to  the  bureau.  Space  is 
also  given  to  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  desired  legislation. 

"For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  33,  page  366. 
9398— No,  42—02 13  ^       , 
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MARYLAND. 

Tenth  Anmuil  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Mary- 
land^ 1901.    Thomas  A.  Smith,  Chief,     ix,  255  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report,  namely:  Concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  3  pages;  prices  and  wages,  6  pages;  strikes,  17 
pages;  labor  organizations,  2  pages;  employment  bureaus,  16  pages; 
coal  output  for  1901, 1  page;  agriculture,  26  pages;  canning  and  pack- 
ing industries,  13  pages;  manufactures,  47  pages;  the  clothing  indus- 
try, 40  pages;  employment  of  children,  4  pages;  manual-training 
schools,  14  pages;  immigration,  1  page;  new  incorporations,  16  pages; 
labor  laws,  36  pages. 

Conciliation  and  Akbitkation. — After  brief  introductory'  remarks 
there  is  presented  a  proposed  bill  for  submission  to  the  legislature, 
providing  for  investigation  and  mediation  by  the  bureau  in  cases  of 
labor  disputes. 

Prices  and  Wages. — The  data  here  given  relate  to  conditions  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  in  1901,  with  comparisons  with  figures  for  1890  and 
1895.  The  wages  given  are  average  for  representative  occupations; 
the  prices  are  for  29  articles  of  meats,  vegetables,  canned  goods,  and 
groceries.  Income  and  itemized  cost  of  living  are  also  given  for  each 
of  11  workingmen. 

Strikes. — Sixteen  strikes  are  reported  as  having  occurred  in  1901, 
13  of  which  were  in  Baltimore.  Nine  strikes  were  for  increase  of 
wages,  6  for  a  shorter  working  day,  and  1  to  restrict  production  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices.  There  were  9  strikes  ordered  by 
labor  organizations,  4  of  which  were  successful,  while  of  the  7  under- 
taken without  organization  1  succeeded  partly  and  the  rest  failed. 
The  number  of  strikers  was  2,552,  throwing  3,430  persons  out  of 
employment.  The  wage  loss  is  reported  at  $100,716,  or  $29.36  per 
employee.    The  loss  to  employers  is  estimated  at  $62,650. 

Labor  Organizations. — Returns  were  secured  from  but  22  organi- 
zations, though  the  number  in  the  State  is  placed  at  about  100.  A 
directory  and  reports  on  trade  conditions  and  wages,  and  hours  of 
lal)or  make  up  the  main  jmrt  of  this  section. 

Employment  Bureaus. — In  this  .section  is  given  a  report  of  an 
investigation  of  employment  bureaus  in  Baltimore,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  benefits  of  free  public  employment  offices  and  an 
account  of  an  experiment  in  that  direction  made  by  the  commissioner 
without  legislative  direction.  From  the  report  it  appears  that  124 
maKs  and  14  females  applied  for  work,  and  53  males  and  6  females 
were  assisted  in  securing  positions  during  1901.  There  were  86  appli- 
cations for  male  help  and  304  for  female  help. 

Canning  and  Packing  Industries. — This  chapter  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  these  industries,  with  a  more  extended  account  of  present 
conditions.     A  table  presents  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
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Twelfth  Census;  the  bureau  gives  estimates  for  the  year  1901.     The 
oyster  industry  is  treated  separately. 

Manufactures. — Under  this  head  is  given  a  aeries  of  tables  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  and  a  brief  text  discussion. 

The  Clothing  Industry. — Census  statistics  are  here  presented, 
followed  by  a  report  on  sweat  shops  in  Baltimore,  giving  their  loca- 
tion, details  of  inspection,  prices  paid  for  work,  and  a  table  showing 
earnings  and  itemized  expenses  of  ten  sweat-shop  employee's.  Six 
coat-making  shops  pay  sewing-machine  operators  from  $9.75  to  $15 
per  week;  basters,  $7.80  to  $15;  finishers,  $4.50  to  $7.25;  fellers,  $5 
to  $5.75;  for  pressing,  8  and  9  cents  per  coat;  and  for  machine  made 
buttonholes,  60  cents  per  hundred.  Employment  averages  about  eight 
months  per  year. 

Employment  of  Children. — Under  this  head  is  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  based  partly  on  census  returns  and  partly  on 
inquiries  made  by  the  bureau.  No  tables  are  presented. 
'  Manual  Training  Schools. — ^This  chapter  reports  the  present 
status  of  manual  training,  following  the  recent  legislative  provisions 
for  the  same  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  It  appears  that  2,218 
pupils  are  'receiving  such  training,  and  that  19  teachers  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  These  numbers  relate  to  the  State  outside  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  which  has  given  such  instruction  for  a  number  of 
years. 

A  portion  of  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  of 
St.  Louis,  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  OflScials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  also  given  in  the  report. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Repwt  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  New  Jersey^  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1900. 
William  Stainsby,  Chief,     vi,  329  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  Statistics  of  manufactures, 
134  pages;  movement  of  wages  and  employment  during  1899,  16  pages; 
cost  of  living,  13  pages;  trade  unions,  47  pages;  railroad  transporta- 
tion, 10  pages;  street  railways,  4  pages;  the  glass  industry  and  com- 
pany stores  of  South  Jersey,  20  pages;  laws  and  court  decisions  affecting 
labor,  16  pages;  Jewish  colonies  of  South  Jersey,  26  pages;  industrial 
chronology,  21  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Returns  were  secured  from  1,681 
establishments  representing  88  general  industries,  and  57  establish- 
ments classed  as  miscellaneous.  The  facts  presented  are  grouped  into 
9  tables,  as  follows:  Number  of  firms  and  corporations,  partners  and 
stockholders,  by  industries;  capital  invested  and  value  of  materials 
and  products;  three  tables  showing  smallest,  greatest,  and  average 
number  of  employees  by  industries,  and  aggregates  by  months;  wages 
paid,  and  average  yearly  earnings;  classified  weekly  wages;  hours  of 
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labor,  days  in  operation,  and  proportion  of  business  done;  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  foregoing  facts  for  9  principal  industries.  Additional 
tables  show  for  certain  industries  the  amount  and  value  of  specified 
materials  used  and  of  specified  goods  made;  also  a  series  of  compari- 
sons between  identical  establishments  in  49  industries  for  the  years 
1898  and  1899, 

Of  the  1,738  establishments  reporting,  1,735  report  capital  invested, 
the  total  being  $255,689,550;  1,728  report  value  of  materials  used  at 
$200,901,940,  and  of  products  at  $355,465,970.  The  average  number 
of  employees  in  all  industries  was  176,954.  Of  the  1,738  establish- 
ments, 934,  or  53.74  per  cent,  were  owned  by  private  firms,  and  804,  or 
46.26  per  cent,  by  corporations.  Of  the  capital  reported,  $48,767,189, 
or  19.07  per  cent,  was  invested  by  private  firms,  and  $206,922,361,  or 
80.93  per  cent,  by  corporations.  The  per  capita  investment  in  private 
firms  by  1,636  owners  or  partners  averaged  $29,809;  28,774  stockholders 
in  corporations  have  an  average  investment  of  $7,191  per  capita. 

Twenty-nine  industries  are  reported  as  having  a  product  in  1899  of 
the  value  of  $3,000,000  or  over.  These  29  industries  represent  73.69 
per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  78.82  per  cent  of  the  total  industry 
product  of  the  State  as  here  shown,  and  give  employment  to  69.13  per 
cent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  manufactures. 

The  following  tables  present  the  principal  data  for  these  industries: 

STATISTICS  OF  29  LEADING  1NDU8»RIES,  1899. 


Industries. 


Brewing 

Brick  Rnrt  terra  cotto 

Chemical  product* 

ClKfira  and  tnbHcco 

Cotton  Roods 

(>>tton  Koods.  nnkhing  and  dyeing. 

Electrical  nppllances 

Fertlllxets 

Food  products 

Foundries,  iron 

Cilass 

HatK,  felt 

Jewelry 

Lnmpii 

I/cnther 

Maclilnery 

Metal  goods 

Oilcloth 

Oils 

Paper 

Pottery 

Rubber  goods 

Shoes 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk  weaving 

Smelting  and  r«llning 

Steel  and  iron,  forgin'Rs 

Steel  and  Iron,  structural 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Estab- 
llsh- 
mcntK 
report- 
ing.. 


31 
G« 
42 
22 
32 
IN 

w 

12 
15 
32 
23 
ftl 
65 

8 
Bf> 
89 
51 

7 
14 
86 
30 
33 
48 
23 
109 

7 
11 
19 
28 


"""-.Sir: 


Total 993 


23 
27 
29 

iJl 


Rtock 
Part-  i  holders 
nersin      in 
Arms,    corpo- 
rations. 


12 

»7  I 
27  i 
25 


474 


11 

12. 

12 

6 

7 

14 

7 

16 

16 

28 

17 

12 

15 

62 

15 

113 

6 

3 

26 

49 

48 

69 

31 

33 

5 

2 

9 

10 

24 

26 

20 

24 

31 

4 

22 

46 

14 

12 

52 

124 

6 

2 

7 

4 

11 

12 

15 

81 

519 

858 

534 
507 
,171 
066 
112 

72 
Fi60 
364 

68 
603 
109 

98 

72 
484 
318 
637 


3,650 
415 
548 
366 
182 

58 
407 

68 
181 
144 
286 


Hour! 

of 
labor 


pel 
das 


ay. 


9.96 
9.87 
9.71 
8.81 
9.81 
9.22 
9.93 

10.00 

10.06 
9.84 
8.91 
9.61 
9.67 
8.62 
9.86 
9.82 
9.92 

10.00 
9.28 
9.80 
9.60 
9.97 
9.62 
9.65 
9.82 

10.87 
9.90 
9.68 

10.00 


Per- 
! cent  of 
Aver-  I   busi- 
age    I    nces 
days  In  done  of 
opera- '  maxi- 
Uon.      mum 
'  ivpoe- 
ity. 


310.00 
237.72 
319.07 
250.86 
286.  S4 
290.00 
301.62 
282.50 
293.46 
290.40 
251.71 
271.76 
288.73 
261.87 
292.20 
297-12 
293.63 
343.71 
271.60 
285.47 
296.20 
280.27 
277.18 
292.00 
290.01 
832.71 
297.54 
308.95 
292.43 


70.  OS 
7C19 
84.10 
84.7! 
89.40 

8.%  as 

84. 7S 
67.  W 
83.U 
82.  S4 
82. 3S 
71.90 
81.15 
70.62 
75.74 
74.07 
76.47 
91. 0 
66.07 
88.06 
82.  SS 
81.97 
75.  ."B 
71.17 
80.46 
90.71 
7a  46 
77. » 
8a.» 
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STATISTICS  OP  29  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  189»-Goncluded. 


IiKhutiies. 


CapiUl 
Invested. 


Value  of 

material 

used. 


Value  of 
product. 


Aver- 
age 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Wapes 
paid. 


AVtT- 

iigc 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 


Brewing » . . . 

Briclc  and  terra  cotta 

Chemical  produetM 

C'igars  ana  tobacco 

Cotton  gofjds 

Cotton  goods,  flniiihlng  and  dyeing 

Klectrioal  applian<>es 

Fertilizers 

Fo<xl  nnxluclji 

Foundries,  iron 

Gloss 

Hat*,  felt 

Jewelry 

Ijamps 

l>eatncr 

Machinery 

Jlelal  goods .• 

Oilcloth 

Oils 

Pajicr 

Pottery 

Rubber  goods 

Shoes 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk  weaving 

Smelting  and  rellning 

Steel  ond  iron,  forglngs 

Steel  and  iron ,  structural 

Woolen  and  worstc<l  giKMls 

Total 


«17. 765, 799 
7,059,602 
13,798,456 
G,0B7,798 
3,910,597 
4,453,903 
7,304,211 
3,9ia,100 

2,i;is,2i;i 

2,924,14 

4,04.5,452 

2,155,283 

3,174,095 

1,894,510 

6,209,174 

1.5,62:1,634 
5,302,217 
1,980,000 

17,342,953 
3,110,290 
5,  .502, 462 
6,700,518 
2,320,191 
1,996,190 

19,737,017, 
5,680,000 
2,76.S,206 
.5,614,970' 
7,9.59,617 


$2,887,462 
1,384,955 
8,101,981 
3, 622,  701 
2,303,279 
6,3*5,571 
1,83.5,468 
2,732,775 
6,917,669 
2,829,841 
1,416,693 
3,7.50,012 
3,253,708 
1,617,320 
7,394,687 
6,236,477, 
6,453,068 
2,299,018 

30,371,378 
2, 869, 810 
1,217,864, 
8,205,344' 
3,670,981 
2,210,237 

21,812,149' 

6  9,325.5,57, 
3,340,3221 

'■2, 922, 701 
6,6l3,420l 


$11,691,016 
4,9U,84>i 

13,800,362 
7.016,231 
4.S.51.82t) 
8.2X6.900 
8,895.152 
4,128,436 
8,191,961 
.5,923,189 
4,936,726 
7,. 548, 615 
6.489,470 
3,  398, 631 

12,017,017 

16,095,2.56 
9,487.237 
3..534,(!65 

»1. 102, 998 
4,S(a,M6 
4,243,341 

12,441,996 
6,682,9.54 
4,687.778 

37,. 587, 209 

''17,i:«),973 

5,037,41 

'•.5,713,715 

10,  .515, 033 


1,736 
5,001 
3, 275 
2,701 
4,728 
3, 695 
2,006 

914 
1,2011 
3,536 
5,148 
5,233 
2,410 
2,060 
3, 775 
<ill,frl8 
4,061 

855 
2,682 
1,801 
3, 5:« 
4,0»1 
4,718 
3,  ,5741 
21,672 
2,527 
2, 1.56 
4,961 
6,656 


188,426,595  •'162,915,451 '1280, 161,492  0122, 3:12 "55, Oil, 387 


$1,.'!98, 
2,013; 
1,572, 

8»1, 
1,333, 
1,.511, 
1,081, 

456, 

525, 
1,860, 
2, 438, 
2,559, 
1,364, 

7.59, 

1,781, 

"6,7.53, 

1,612, 

411, 
1..579, 

816, 
1,981, 
1,739, 
1,7.5.5, 
l.MI, 
8, 727, 
1,190, 
1,181, 
2, 196, 
2, 040, 


$806.  ;m 
402.  (» 
480. 24 
308.79 
282.09 
409.13 
539.11 
IR:i.  65 
437,  70 
526. 26 
473. 63 
489. 18 
,566. 32 
368.  74 
178;  471.91 
362  ".579. 78 
89)1  397. 16 
320   481.07 


58.8. 8t> 
4.52.  .51 
560.43 
431.31 
372.  IS 
428.  61 
■KK.  Ti 
471.17 
.517. 77 
442. 68 
306.59 


a  Not  including  45  establishmenta  not  reported. 
l>  Not  including  2  establishments  not  reported. 
cNot  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
<l  Not  including  3  establishments  not  reported. 

• 

The  following  table  presents,  by  sex,  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
persons  employed  in  all  industries  (1,738  establishments)  at  the  speci- 
6ed  rates  of  wages: 

EMPIAJYKES  IN  ALL  INDUSTRIES  (1,788  ESTABLISHMENTS)  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED  RATES 

OR  WAGES,  BY  SEX,  1899. 


Males. 


Weekly  wages. 


,  Number.  Percent. 


Dndcr  $5 , 

16  or  under  $8. . . 
ts  or  under  $7. . . 
$7  or  under  $8. . 
$8  or  under  $9. . 
t9  or  under  $10. 
$10  or  under  $12 
912  or  under  $15. 
$15  or  under  $20 
•20  or  over 

ToUl 


16,983 
S,487 
8,781 
14,601 
13,492 
18,542 
19,757 
21,172 
19,206 
8,110 


146,961 


10.92 
4.44 
6.02 
9.93 
9.24 
12.70 
13.63 
14.60 
13.16 
6.66 


Females. 
Number.  Percent. 


18,431 
8,969 
8,142 
5,568 
B,,516 
2,348 
2,260 
1,339 
379 
51 


100.00  '      61,008 


36.14 
17.69 
16.96 
10.92 
6.89 
4.60 
4.43 
2.63 
.74 
.10 


100.00 


Total. 


Number.  Percent. 


34,364 
15,466 
16,923 
20.069 
17,008 
20,890 
22,017 
22,511 
19,685 
8,161 


196,984 


17.46 

7.86 
8.69 
10.19 
8.63 
10.60 
11.18 
11.43 
9.94 
4.14 


100.00 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  females 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  State  receive  less  than  $5  per 
week,  and  that  the  per  cents  steadily  diminish  as  the  wage  rate  rises, 
more  than  one-half  the  whole  number  being  found  in  the  groups  receiv- 
ing less  than  J6.     Nearly  11  per  cent  of  the  males  receive  less  than  $5 
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weekly,  presumably  largely  boys.  Beginning  with  the  next  rate  the 
groups  increase,  with  one  exception,  until  the  rate  "$9  or  under  $10" 
is  reached.  Above  this  rate  the  groups  include  ranges  of  $2,  $3,  and 
$5,  so  that  the  comparison  can  be  carried  no  farther.  At  a  rate  some- 
what less  than  $10  is  found  the  median  wage  for  males,  while  females 
receiving  $9  or  more  weekly  comprise  but  12.60  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  females  employed. 

From  the  tables  showing  comparative  statistics  for  1898  and  1899 
the  following  summary  is  taken.  The  totals  are  for  identical  estab- 
lishments in  49  indastries: 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  1,010  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1898  ANB  1899. 


Years. 

Capital 
Invested. 

Cost  of 
material. 

Value  of 
.  products. 

Wa«e« 
paid. 

1898 

$129,902,764 
148,489,113 

tll7,263,354 
140,791,108 

238,969,304 

ut48,23D,a60 

1899 

aa3,TT5,9M 

a  For  1,077  establUhments. 

Aside  from  the  growth  of  business  shown  by  these  figures,  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  note  that  22  establishments  which  are  reported  as  owned 
by  corporations  in  1899  were  reported  as  owned  by  firms  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Movement  of  Wages  and  Employment. — Reports  received  from 
45-1:  establishments  were  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  a  comparison 
as  to  the  number  of  en»ployee3  in  1898  and  1899,  and  also  to  show  the 
number  of  employees  receiving  an  increase  of  wages  in  1899.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  these  establishments  was  67,472  in 
1899  as  against  46,896  in  1898,  a  gain  of  22. 55  per  cent.  Of  the  67,472 
employees  in  1899,  42,264  received  an  average  increase  ih  wages  of 
9.8  per  cent  within  the  year. 

Cost  of  Living. — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  presentation  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  shows  the  retail  prices  of  61  items  of  food  and  other 
commodities  in  the  principal  markets  in  all  counties  of  the  State  in  the 
month  of  June,  1900.  Summary  comparisons  with  1898  and  1899  are 
also  given. 

Trade  Unions.—  Under  this  head  are  given  10  tables  showing  mem- 
bership, rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  benefit  features  of  53 
labor  organizations  in  the  State,  together  with  an  extended  analysis  and 
general  discussion.  The  membership  of  these  unions  was  6,918. 
Forty-four  unions  had  a  total  income  of  $46,369,  of  which  39  paid 
$13,604  to  the  national  union.  Benefits  were  paid  by  31  unions  to 
the  amount  of  $21,365.  Eight  (the  whole  number  reporting)  cigar- 
makers'  unions,  a  musicians'  union,  and  7  of  the  12  carpenters'  unions 
report  an  eight-hour  day.  The  longest  day  reported  is  eleven  hours  by 
3  bakers'  unions  and  a  retail  clerks'  protective  association.    The  reports 
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show  increase  of  wages  secured  through  organization  in  amounts 
varying  from  $0.20  to  $2  per  day  in  the  different  industries. 

^FEAH  Kailkoad  TRANSPORTATION. — Tables  are  presented  showing 
number,  working  time,  and  average  wages  of  railroad  employees,  in  the 
aggregate,  and  for  each  of  the  7  roads  operating  in  New  Jei"sey. 

Street  Railways. — Reports  were  secured  from  but  two  compan- 
ies— those  which  control  the  systems  in  and  about  Newark  and  Jersey 
Cit3\  The  first-named  employs  3,065  persons,  at  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $11.88.  The  largest  groups  of  employees  are  motormen, 
1,017,  whose  average  weekly  earnings  are  $12.66;  and  conductors, 
1,053,  at  an  average  wage  of  $12.14  per  week.  These  employees  work 
ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day  for  six  and  seven  days  per  week.  The 
second  company  pays  1,081  employees  an  average  of  $10.05  per  week. 
Its  345  motormen  and  352  conductors  receive  $10.25  and  $10  per  week, 
respectively,  working  ten  hours  daily,  and  six  and  seven  days  per  week. 

The  (tlass  Industry  and  Company  Stores  of  South  Jersey.  — 
This  is  a  sketch  presenting  former  and  present  industrial  conditions, 
with  some  account  of  the  different  acts  of  legislation  intended  to  remedy 
certain  abuses.  These  relate  particularly  to  payment  of  wages  and 
company  stores.  The  remedy  seems  to  have  been  found  by  the  parties 
concerned  meeting  by  representative  committees  in  a  conference  which 
agreed  to  rules  as  to  wage  scales  and  apprentices  and  abolished  com- 
pulsory trading  at  company  stores  and  compulsory  occupancy  of 
company  houses. 

The  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey. — There  is  here  given  a  his- 
torical account  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  a  number  of  colonies 
planted  to  provide  for  a  class  of  immigrants  who  were  practically 
exiles.  The  oldest  colony  was  planted  in  1882,  since  which  time  a  num- 
ber of  others  have  been  attempted  with  varying  success.  Some  of 
them  are  quite  prosperous  and  are  of  especial  interest  as  showing  the 
possibUity  of  a  class  of  persons  who  usually  flock  into  cities  to  become 
competitors  in  an  overstocked  labor  market  turning  their  attention  to 
agriculture  and  succeeding.  Those  colonies  whose  object  was  entirely 
speculative  have  almost  uniformly  failed. 

BEFOBTS  OF  STATE  B0ABD8  OF  ABBITBATION. 

ILLINOIS. 

Sixth  Annval  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration.     March  1, 
1901.     J.  McCan  Davis,  Secretary.     59  pp. 

This  report  is  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1901.  Within  this 
year  two  cases  were  submitted  to  the  board  and  a  third  was  acted  upon 
at  the  request  of  one  party.  In  each  instance  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  were  adopted.  The  report  presents  the  decisions  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  evidence  in  each  case;  also  the  evidence  of  the  secretary 
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of  the  board  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  and  a 
copy  of  the  arbitration  law  of  the  State  and  of  a  circular  of  informa- 
tion prepared  by  the  board  relative  to  its  powers  and  duties. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  OoncUiation  and  Arbi- 
tration, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901.  B.  F.  Supple,  Sec- 
retary.    225  pp. 

In  this  report  a  brief  review  of  the  year's  work  of  the  board  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  account  of  its  proceedings  in  each  of  108  difficulties 
that  came  to  its  notice.  An  appendix  contains  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  various  States  relating  to  the  subjects  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 

Nine  cases  of  arbitration  were  referred  to  the  board.  In  one  of  these 
the  employer  went  out  of  business  before  a  conclusion  was  reached, 
so  that  but  8  decisions  were  rendered.  There  were  39  conciliations 
effected  by  the  board,  26  other  cases  were  found  to  be  in  process  of 
mutual  settlement,  and  in  16  cases  the  struggle  was  fought  to  an  end, 
new  employees  being  taken  on  in  place  of  those  who  had  been  dis- 
satisfied. Eighteen  disputes  were  abandoned  by  the  board  for  various 
reasons. 

There  were  joint  requests  for  the  services  of  the  board  in  37  instances, 
and  by  one  of  the  parties  in  27.  In  the  remaining  44  cases  the  board's 
interposition  was  voluntary.  In  95  cases  the  difficulty  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  strike. 

Questions  relating  to  wages  occasioned  44  per  cent  of  the  difficulties; 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  39.2  per  cent;  and  sentiment,  as  sym- 
pathy, discharges,  etc.,  16.8  per  cent 

NEW  YORK. 

* 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
January,  1901.    Thos.  A.  Braniff,  Secretary.     372  pp. 

This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  more  important  labor  disputes 
within  the  State  during  the  year  1900,  and  a  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  in  a  number  of  the  principal  cases.  The  arbitration 
laws  of  various  States  are  also  given. 

There  were  547  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  during  the  year,  of 
which  335  were  successful  or  compromised,  while  212  failed.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  wages  were  responsible  for  368  disputes,  and  Union- 
ism for  104,  leaving  but  80  for  all  other  causes. 

It  appears  that  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  these  disputes 
came  before  the  board.    No  summary  of  results  appears  in  the  report 
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Statistique  des  Oreoes  et  des  Recours  it  la  Conciliation  et  h  P Arbitrage 

Survemis  Pendant  VAnyiee  1900.     Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere 

du  Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l%raphes.     xvi, 

619  pp. 

The  present  volume  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on 
stiikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  issued  bj'  the  French  labor 
bureau.  The  information  is  presented  in  form  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  previous  reports  of  the  bureau. 

Strikes. — During  the  year  there  were  902  strikes,  involving  222,714 
strikers.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  strikes  involved  10,253 
establishments.  The  strikes  resulted  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  3,760,577 
working  daj's,  including  1,115,524  days  lost  by  26,757  employees  who 
were  not  strikers.  The  average  time  lo.st  per  striker  was  12  days. 
Of  the  strikers  180,591  were  men,  29,753  were  women,  and  12,370 
were  young  persons.  The  year  1900  had  the  largest  number  of 
strikes,  strikers,  and  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  of  any  year  since 
the  publication  of  strike  data,  there  being  an  increase  of  162  strikes, 
45,888  strikers,  and  209,843  days  lost  over  the  preceding  year.  Only 
1  lockout  is  reported,  1  establishment  and  55  employees  being  affected 
by  it.  Of  the  902  strikes  reported  in  1900,  552  were  participated  in 
by  members  of  labor  organizations,  and  in  253  strikes  the  employers 
were  organized.  Twenty-three  workingmen's  unions  and  1  employ- 
ers' association  were  organized  while  strikes  were  in  progress  or  im- 
mediately afterwards.  In  42  strikes  regular  aid  was  given  by  labor 
organizations  for  the  relief  of  strikers. 

Of  the  902  strikes  reported,  631  involved  but  1  establishment  each, 
91  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  53  from  6  to  10  establishments, 
73  from  11  to  25  establishments,  31  from  26  to  50  establishments,  15 
from  51  to  100  establishments.  Of  the  8  remaining  strikes,  7  involved 
from  110  to  812  establishments,  and  1  involved  2,500  establishments. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  1900,  205  strikes,  involv- 
ing 24,216  strikera,  were  successful;  360  strikes,  involving  140,358 
8trikei"s,  were  partly  successful,  and  337  strikes,  involving  58,140 
strikers,  failed. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and 

establishments  involved,  according  to  the  results  of  strikes,  also  the 

number  of  working  days  lost,  and  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 

strikers  is  to  the  total  number  of  working  people  in  each  of  17  groups 

of  industries: 
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STRIKES  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Industries, 


Succeeded. 


'  Eatab- 
Strikes,     llsb- 
mdatM. 


Anicnlture,  forestry,  and 
fisheries 

Mininit 

Quarrying 

Food  products 

Chemical  industries 

Paper  and  printing 

Hides  and  Icathergoods. . . 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and 
upholstery 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (wood- 
work)   

Melal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

Precious-metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  and 
glass 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile, 
excavating,  etc.,  work) . 

Transportation  and  hand- 
ling  

Total 


205 


a2 
4 
1 

111 
14 
6 
SI 

116 

49 


58 

5 

a  62 

2 

10 

140 

a  116 


i-ves 


Succeeded  partly.' 


Failed. 


!  Estab- 
Strikes. ;     llsh- 
ments. 


66 
24 
15 
1,040 
14 
65 
182 
391 

890 
613 

311 

5 

232 


13 

38 

37 

480 

65 

3,246 

360 


7,612 


Strikes. 


Eatab- 

lish- 

ments. 


I 


4! 
21  1 

5 
18 
11 
13 
18 
91 

7 
19 

2 
7 
39 
2 


337 


6 

22 

5 

247 

43 

14 

6C7 

458 

11 

28 

3 

7 

133 

2 

11 

183 
1S7 


1,876 


Total. 

Estab- 
Strikes.       lisb- 
ments. 


14 
41 
12 
39 
27 
22  I 
47 
236 

26 
43 

24 
17 


106 
128 


53 
50 
21 
1,398 
71 
84 
780 
9C& 

960 
680 

372 

17 

427 

4 


3,499 


902  I       10,2S3 


«  Not  including  establishments  in  1  strike  not  reported. 
0  Not  Including  establishments  in  3  strikes  not  reported. 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OCT  OF  WORK  BY 
STRIKES  IN  1900,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Agricalture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Quarrying 

Food  products 

Chemical  industries 

Paper  and  printing 

Hides  and  leather  goods 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and  upholstery 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (woodwork) 

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

Precious-metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glass 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile,  excavating, 

etc.,  work) 

Transportation  and  handling 

Total 


Strikers  In  strikes  which — 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


161 
803 
20 
207 
467 
118 
821 

7,104 
661 
673 
155 
392 

3,151 

83 

611 

1,681 
7,615 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


24,216 


1,707 

3S,384 

1,378 

3,847 

5,016 

689 

3,121 

29,724 

9,777 

3,214 

2,188 

866 

7,844 


2,388 

6,035 
29,241 


140,358 


Failed. 


Total 
strikers. 


491 
7,740 

452 

673 
6,363 

381 
8,329 
12,590 

360 

1,723 

12 

1,746 

4,289 

34 

220 

3,469 
10,269 


58,140 


2,369 

41,927 

1,850 

4,727 

10,846 

1,188 

11,771 

49,418 

10,791 

6,610 

2,366 

2,998 

15,284 

117 

3,169 

11,185 
47,125 


222,714 


Striken 
perl.COO 
working 
people. 

C) 


0.74 

209.48 

33.43 

17.20 

140.80 

9.47 

70.07 

77.52 

24.18 

*2«.84 

53.72 
86.75 
5.72 
19.60 

32.65 
76.38 


•iS6.47 


Days  of 
wore  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


15,4£6 

477,260 

10,007 

41, ec 

74,067 

7,907 

191,020 
1,716,129 
58,474 
44.388 
29, 7» 
34,903 

112.618 
2,200 

441, UO 

140,456 
363,303 


3,760,577 


a  Figures  in  this  column  are  according  to  the  census  of  1896. 

(■Including  building  trades  (woodwork). 

c  Included  in  woodworking. 

d  Figures  relate  to  all  Industrial  working  people  In  France. 


Of  the  different  industries,  the  textiles  furnished  236  strikes  and 
49,418  strikers;  the  building  trades,  130  strikes  and  13,540  strikers; 
transportation  and  handling,  128  strikes  and  47,125  strikers;  metals 
and  metallic  goods,  109  strikes  and  18,394  strikers;  mining,  41  strikes 
and  41,927  strikers;  making  644  strikes  and  170,404  strikers  for  these 
five  groups  of  industries,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  strikes  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  strikei-s. 
Considering  the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  various 
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industries  according  to  the  census  of  1896,  it  is  shown  that  the  rela- 
tive prevalence  of  strikes  was  greatest  in  the  mining  industry,  269.48 
out  of  every  1,000  employees  having  taken  part  in  disputes  during  the 
year.  The  group  of  chemical  industries  comes  next,  with  140.80  strik- 
ers per  1,000  employees. 

In  the  two  tables  following  the  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes: 

STRIKES.  BY  CAUSES.  1900. 

(A  considerable  number  of  Ktrikex  was  due  to  two  or  more  cauges,  and  the  TaetK  In  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  (or  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Succe 
Strikes. 

eded. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Succeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

For  increase  of  wages 

113 
32 

44 

2S 

14 
6 

16 

IS 

24 

32 

1 

1 

29 

22 

722 
63 

1,324 
102 

100 

84 

15 
13 

28 
32 

1 
1 

257 
76 

249 
21 

24 

12 

7 
3 

12 

8 

11 
11 

6.966 
94 

3,214 

349 

143 
143 

24 

8 

,8 

218 
13 

32 

20 

21 
17 

15 

16 

54 
61 

2 

1,726 
37 

615 

66 

25 
911 

39 

16 

75 
102 
71 

580 
66 

100 

57 

42 
26 

42 

37 

89 

104 

3 

1 

39 
43 

9,414 

Against  reduction  of  wages... 
For  reduction  of  hours  of  la- 
bor  with    present  or    in- 

194 
5.153 

Relating  to  time  and  method 
of  payment  of  wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modincation 
of  conditions  of  work 

517 

268 
1.138 

Fororaf^nst  modifleation  of 

78 

For  anolition  or  reduction  of 
lines 

Against  discharge  of  work- 
men, foremen,  or  directors, 
or  for  their  reinstatement  .. 

For  discharge  of  workmen. 
foremen,  or  directors 

Against  employment  of  wom- 
en  

87 

121 
145 
72 

For  limitation  of  number  of 

1 

1 

Relating  to  deduction  from 
wages  for  support  of  Insur- 

3 

7 

14 
66 

7 
14 

55 
26 

328 

Otber          

168 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 
STRIKES  IN  1900,  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  (»nslderable  namber  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  (or  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Canse  or  object. 


For  Increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  honre  of  labor  with  present  or 
increased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment  of 
wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modlBcation  of  conditions  of  work. 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen ,  (oremen,  or  direct- 
ors, or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  discharge  o(  workmen,  (oremen.  or  directors. . 

Against  employment  o(  women 

For  limitation  o(  number  o(  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  (rom  wages  (or  support  of 
Insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other 


Strikers  In  strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


37,893 
4,046 

38,925 

4,769 
e,810 
859 
1,808 
2.730 

13.958 

3,234 

13 

40 

8,775 
15,633 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


92,070 
6,697 

85,448 

2,919 

29,902 

585 

4,268 

1,621 

4,430 
3,254 


100 
1,071 


Failed. 


48,894 
2,403 

19,189 

3,978 
3,201 
14,664 
8,203 
8,688 

6.430 

7,738 
5,040 


5,519 
1,574 


Total 
strikers. 


178,867 
13,146 

78,612 

11,666 

39,913 

16,106 

9,274 

8,039 

24,818 

14,226 

5,063 

40 

14,894 
18,278 


Days  of 
work  lost 
byall  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
outol 
work. 


3,223.806 
295,643 

1,590,169 

531.422 
644.679 
108.892 
583,280 
75,581 

139,212 

120, 714 

37,574 

DO 

151,977 
518,699 
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Strikes  due  to  wage  disputes  continued  in  1900,  as  in  preceding 
years,  to  be  the  most  numerous,  646  strikes,  involving  192,003  strikers, 
being  due  to  this  cause  alone.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  strikes  on  account  of  wages  were  either  successful  or  partly 
successful.  Of  the  other  causes  of  strikes  those  relating  to  demands 
for  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors  and  for  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  were  most  prevalent.  Of  the  strikers  who  presented 
the  former  demands  more  than  one-half  failed,  while  of  those  demand- 
ing reduction  of  working  time  more  than  three-fourths  succeeded  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  Those  involved  in  strikes  against  piecework  and 
against  the  employment  of  women  were  nearly  all  unsuccessful. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved: 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1900. 


Da>K  of  duration. 

Succeed- 
ed. 

Stri 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

kes. 
Failed. 

Total. 

Succeed- 
ed. 

Stri] 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

44,457 
32,470 
88,09B 
23,208 
2,125 

kern. 

Failed,  j 

1 

Total. 

7  or  under 

162 
25 
10 

8 

205 

69 

53 

27 

6 

212 
63 
31 

29 
2 

579 
157 
94 
64 
8 

18.044 

4,485 

1,076 

611 

17,032  ! 
10,059 
13,687 
11,252 
110  1 

79,633 
63,014 

8  to  15 

16  t>30 

52,!4>l 

31  to  100 

3i>,on 

101  or  over 

2,235 

Total 

206 

360 

337 

90(2 

24,216 

140,368 

68,140 

222,714 

DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1900. 


Strikes. 

Day*  of  duration. 

Strikeni  Involved. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

246 
171 
163 
144 
106 
36 
36 

7  or 
under. 

8  to  16. 

16  to  30. 

11 
13 
18 
17 
21 
6 
8 

31  to 
100. 

101  cr 
over. 

SO 
44 
45 
38 
25 
1 
2 

51 
62 
75 
69 
57 
24 
22 

145 
66 
43 
37 
24 
U 
12 

182 
126 
107 
78 
69 
19 
8 

46 
23 
24 
30 
17 
7 
11 

8 
7 
12 
18 
7 
4 
8 

26  to  50 

] 

61  to  100 

2 

101  to  200 

1 

201  to  600 

2 

501  to  1,000 

1,001  or  over 

1 

Total 

206 

860 

387 

902 

679 

167 

94 

6< 

H 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration, 
579  of  the  902  strikes  lasting  seven  days  or  less,  157  lasting  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days,  94  from  sixteen  to  thirty  days,  64  fromi  thirtj-- 
one  to  one  hundred  days,  and  8  lasting  more  than  one  hundred  days. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  100  strikers  or  less 
each.  The  smaller  strikes,  involving  25  strikers  or  less  each,  were 
mostly  failures,  while  the  majority  of  the  larger  strikes  were  either 
wholly  or  partly  successful. 

Conciliation  and  Arbiteation. — During  the  year  1900  the  law  of 
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December  27,  1892,  regarding  conciliation  and  arbitration  (")  in  trade 
disputes  was  applied  362  times  in  234  different  disputes.  The  excess 
in  the  number  of  applications  of  the  law  over  the  number  of  disputes 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  disputes  extended  over  several 
cantons,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  employees  of  each  establish- 
ment affected,  or  even  each  class  of  employees  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, entered  separate  demands  for  conciliation.  In  only  9  of  the  234 
disputes  was  the  law  applied  before  entire  cessation  of  work  occurred. 
As  the  number  of  strikes  during  the  year  was  902,  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  disputes  in  which  the  law  was  applied  of  tiie  total  num- 
ber of  disputes  was  25.94  per  cent.  The  proportion  for  the  seven 
preceding  years,  taken  collectively,  in  which  the  law  was  applied,  was 
22.85  per  cent.  In  1900  the  initiative  in  demanding  the  application  of 
the  law  was  taken  by  the  employees  141  times,  by  the  employers  6 
times,  by  both  employers  and  employees  8  times,  and  in  79  cases  the 
initiative  was  taken  through  the  intervention  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  law,  it  was  found 
that  in  14  of  the  234  disputes  work  was  resumed  before  committees  of 
conciliation  were  constituted.  In  96  of  the  220  cases  remaining  the 
demands  for  conciliation  were  refused  in  88  cases  by  the  employers,  in 
3  by  the  employees,  and  in  5  cases  by  both  employers  and  employees. 
In  10  of  the  96  cases  the  dispute  was  ended,  after  the  refusal  of  the 
demand  for  conciliation,  either  by  the  complete  abandonment  of  their 
demands  by  employees  or  by  theiv  acceptance  of  concessions  pre- 
viously offered,  while  in  the  other  86  cases  strikes  were  declared  or  con- 
tinued, but  in  4  of  these  cases  the  employers,  after  the  strike  had  begun, 
consented  to  conciliation,  thus  raising  to  128  the  number  of  disputes 
to  be  submitted  to  such  method  of  adjustment.  Of  the  other  82  cases 
in  which  strikes  were  declared  or  continued  9  strikes  were  successful, 
30  were  partly  successful,  and  43  failed. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  128  disputes  140  committees  of 
conciliation  were  constituted,  2  disputes  engaging  4  committees  each, 
2  engaging  3  each,  and  2  engaging  2  each.  Of  these  128  disputes  60 
were  settled  directly  by  the  committees  of  conciliation,  18  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  4  were  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves  after  having  had 
recourse  to  committees  of  conciliation.  This  leaves  46  cases  in  which 
the  attempted  conciliation  and  arbitration  failed  and  strikes  resulted 
or  continued.  These  strikes  succeeded  in  5  cases,  succeeded  partly  in 
24,  and  failed  in  17  cases. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  cases  in  which 
recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892  regarding  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, together  with  the  results  of  such  recourse  during  the  year 
1900  and  for  the  preceding  seven  years  collectively. 

«  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bnlletia  No.  25,  pp.  854-856. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRA- 
TION, 1893  TO  1890  AND  IMO. 


Itenu. 


Total  nomber  of  atrikea 

Cases  In  which  the  law  of  1892  was  applied 

Disputes  settled— 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  concttiatton 

After  refusal  of  demands  for  conciliation 

Dlrectl V  by  committees  of  conciliation 

By  arbitration 

Directly  by  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  concUlatton. 


1888  to 
1899. 


1900. 


Total  cases  settled  through  the  application  of  the  law  . 

Strikes  resulting  or  continuing: 

After  refusal  of  demand  for  conciliation 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  and  arbitration . 


3,370  , 

goB 

«778  . 

fci82 

54 

14 

34 

10 

'183 

60 

24 

IK 

15 

4 

307  { 

106 

25.' 

82 

<«211 

46 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law 46S  128 


a  The  778  cases  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  770  dlsputea. 
6  The  362  cases  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  234  disputes. 

<-  There  were  but  180  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation,  3  of  them  Itetng  counted  twice, 
because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  of  these  3  cases. 
>l  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  212;  those  given  are.  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  above  summary  shows  that  of  234  disputes  considered  in  1900, 
106  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  application  -of  the 
law  of  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  128  the  recourse  to  the  law  proved 
fruitless.  Of  the  106  disputes  settled  17  were  favorable  to  the  demands 
of  the  employees,  76  resulted  in  a  compromise,  and  13  were  unfavor- 
able to  the  employees.  In  the  128  disputes  which  continued  after  the 
failure  of  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  the  employees  suc- 
ceeded in  14,  succeeded  partly  in  54,  and  failed  in  60  cases.     ' 

GERMANY, 

Streika  und  AiiMperrungen  im  Jahre  1900.     Streikauna  Aus8^}erningen 

im  Jahre  1901.     Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.    329 

pp. ;  306  pp. 

These  are  the  second  and  third  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lock- 
outs published  by  the  German  imperial  statistical  bureau.  The  reports 
contain  analyses  and  summaries  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1900 
and  1901,  respectively,  copies  of  schedules  of  inquirj*,  and  tables  show- 
ing in  detail,  by  locality  and  industry  for  each  dispute,  the  duration, 
establishments  affected,  total  number  of* employees,  strikers,  and  others 
thrown  out  of  employment,  causes,  results,  manner  of  settlement,  et*-. 
The  data  relate  to  strikes  ending  in  1900  and  1901,  respectively. 

Stbikes  and  Lockouts  in  1900. — ^There  were  1,438  strikes  reported 
in  1900,  affecting  7,740  establishments.  The  strikes  in  the  case  of 
6,038  of  these  affected  the  entire  establishment,  while  in  the  case  of 
1,702  only  certain  branches  or  occupations  were  affected.  Operations 
were  completely  suspended  in  2,382  of  the  former  and  in  361  of  the 
latter. 

There  were,  in  1900, 122,803  strikers  and  9,007  others  thrown  out  of 
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employment  on  account  of  strikes,  making  a  total  of  131,810  employees 
affected. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  4.he 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out  of "  work  on 
account  of  strikes  during  the  year  1900: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  GROUPS  OP  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 
[The  column  headed  "Striken"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  striken  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Oacdening,  florist,  and  nursery  trades 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instruments 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products,  lighting  materials,  and 

Tarnishes 

Textiles : 

Paper , 

Leather 

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning , 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Fainting,  sculpttire,  decoration,  and  artistic 

work 

Commercial  employment 

Transportation 


Total 1, 


66 
8 

8 
73 
20 
44 

m 

77 

73 

496 

16 

5 
47 
58 


Strikes  whlch- 


Suc 
eeeded. 


3 
23 

8 
11 

1 

1 

12 
2 
9 
34 
16 
16 
121 


275 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


1 

26 
27 
27 
19 

4 

3 

25 

7 

19 

71 

28 

87 

158 

2 

2 
17 
32 


505 


Failed. 


27 
49 
M 
3f> 
3 

4 
36 
11 
16 
92 
33 
20 
217 
14 

2 
21 
18 


653 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 

103 
179 
329 
200 
8 

8 

13« 

90 

225 

2,2:12 

310 

636 

2,869 

16 


147 
243 


7,740 


Strik- 
ers. 


20 
14,735 
5,395 
3,945 
7,895 
5,59 

607 
6,928 
3,362 
2,462 
21,257 
3,014 
7,684 
33,074 
307 

127 
3,016 
9,116 


122,803 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


631 

283 

1,047 

207 


15 

1,053 

14 


237 
15 

375 

4,329 

17 


68 
?26 


9,007 


Of  the  18  groups  of  industries,  that  of  building  trades  had  the  largest 
number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected.  Next  in 
importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved  are  the 
groups  of  wooden  ware  and  carved  goods  and  mining,  smelting,  etc. 
These  three  groups  of  industries  furnish  52  per  cent  of  Till  the  strikes 
and  56  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  in  1900. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved : 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1900. 
[The  column  headed  "  Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  striken  at  any  time  dur<ng  strike.] 


Days  of  duration. 


Leas  than  1 . 

lto5 

«tolO 

Uto20 

21  to  80 

31  to  50 

51  to  100.... 
101  or  over. . 

Total. 


Total 
strikes. 


166 
526 
200 
175 
125 
110 
121 
20 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


32 
133 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


22 
164 
80 
79 
58 
52 
41 


1,433  I 


275 


606 


Failed. 


102 
229 
87 
63 
46 
44 
72 
11 


653 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


197 
1,112 

898 
1,517 

899 
1,589 
1,118 

460 


Strikers. 


jOtherem- 
ployccs 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


4,012 
31,909 
14,374 
24,010 

8,318 
21.004 
16,322 

2,824 


7,740       122,1 


950 
2,703 

9H0 
1,115 
1,006 

695 

1,633 

28 


9,007 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES.  BY  MI7MBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1900. 
(The  column  headed  "Striken"  showa  the  maxlmam  number  of  Btrikers  at  any  time  duTing  strike.] 


• 

ToUl 
strikes. 

Strikes  whieb— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Striken. 

Otherem- 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 

strikers  Inrolved. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

2toB 

109 
206 
319 
184 
187 
209 
113 
78 
31 

2S 
48 
61 
33 
V. 
35 
17 
12 

16 
61 
81 
64 
72 
104 
56 
44 
18 

68 
109 
177 
87 
71 
70 
41 
17 
13 

121 

265 

519 

359 

473 

1,156 

1,115 

1,673 

2,159 

433 

1,666 
4,876 
4,664 
7,476 
15,496 
16,009 
23,297 
48,908 

48 

6tol0 

173 

Ilto20 

h» 

21  to  30 

3« 

SI  to  50 

715 

61  to  100 • 

1,185 

101  to  200 

2. 440 

201  to  500 

2,4I« 

Total 

1,433 

275 

506 

663 

7,740 

122.808 

9.007 

In  the  following  table,  showing  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in 
Germany  in  1900,  the  demand,  and  not  the  strike,  is  taken  as  the  unit, 
and  hence  the  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  preceding  tables: 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1900. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  hare 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  tor  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
lor  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Against  reduction  of  wages • 

For  increase  of  wages ' 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime '■ 

For  extra  pay  for  secondary  work ' 

For  payment  of  wagta  before  regular  pay  day 

other  causes  afTecling  wages 

Against  Increase  of  houn 

For  reduction  of  houre 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime  work 

For  reduction  of  houn  on  Saturday 

Against  Introduction  of  overtime  work 

For  regular  hours 

other  causes  aflccttng  houn  of  labor 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 

AgainsI  change  in  Ihethoa  of  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  discharge  or  against  employment  of  certain  persons 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  better  sanitary  conditions,  etc 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  In  which  strike 

was  pending 

For  better  treatment 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  posting  of  shop  rules  and  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

Other  causes 


99 

966 

208 

71 

29 

78 

12 

345 

46 

93 

1 

3 

14 

83 

1 

188 

56 

37 

8A 

48 

14 
22 
64 
57 
214 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Succeed- 
ed partly. 


32 
169 

23 
8 
1 
9 
3 

55 
3 
7 


Failed. 


20 
428 
123 
52 
14 
43 
3 
182 
22 
66 


9 
10 
30 
27 

3 

10 

34 

33 

106 


47 
SI 

11 

14 
26 
6 
M6 
» 


6 


U9 
3» 

25 
13 
U 

10 
N 
36 
13 
80 


Thirty -eight  lockouts  were  reported  in  1!>00,  of  which  35  ended 
during  the  year.  The  latter  involved  607  establishments,  of  which 
192  were  entirely  closed.  There  were  9,086  persons  locked  out,  and 
226  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  lockouts. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1901. — During  1901  there  were  1,056 
strikes  reported,  affecting  4,561  establishments.  The  strikes  in  the 
case  of  3,525  of  those  affected  the  entire  establishment,  while  in  the 
case  of  1,036  only  certain  branches  or  occupations  were  affected. 
Operations  were  completely  suspended  in  1,055  of  the  former  and  in 
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123  of  the  latter.    There  were  55,262  strikers  and  7,420  other  employees 
thrown  out  of  work,  making  a  total  of  62,682  persons  affected. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  others  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
account  of  strikes  during  the  year  1901: 

SUMMARY  OP  STRIKES,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 
[The  colamn  headed  "Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Industries. 


Strikes  which— 


Total 
strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Strik- 
ers. 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


Oardening,  florist,  and  nnrsery  trades 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instmments 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products,  lighting  materials,  and 
Tarnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

l<eather , 

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products , 

Clothing  and  deantng 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  scufptuie,  decoration,  and  artis- 
tic work 

rnmmerclal  employment 

Transportation 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Other  Industries ' 

Total 


4 

21 
102 
98 
38 
4 


11 
43 

113 
«9 
67 

378 
8 

4 

18 
14 
1 
3 


8 

4 
8 

21 

15 

IS 

19 

& 

14 

1 

U 

18 

4 

11 

28 
19 
24 
HI 
4 


10 


19 
3 

2 
29 

7 
20 
58 
40 
31 
190 

2 

4 
12 
8 
1 
3 


25 
174 
594 

64 
4 

3 
83 
11 
Iftl 
187 
303 
991 
1,860 


126 


2,118 

562 

8,201 

2,217 

8,201 

145 

6,042 

102 

227 

250 

3 

3,085 

928 

172 

1,764 

6 

2,491 

104 

3,554 

19 

4,593 

507 

18,971 

2,801 

184 

29 

760 

32 

373 

27 

91 



1,056 


286 


671 


4,561 


56,262  '      7,420 


Of  these  groups  of  industries,  that  of  building  had,  aa  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  estab- 
lishments affected.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  numl^er 
of  strikers  involved  were  the  groups  of  stonework  and  earthenware 
and  machinery,  tools,  and  instruments,  58  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers 
in  1901  belonging  to  these  three  groups. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  in 
1901  according  to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of 
strikers  involved: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1901. 
(The  oolomn  headed  "  Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikera  at  any  time  daring  strike.] 


Days  of  duration. 

Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  which— 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

3,  HI 
16,162 
6,423 
6,226 
8,001 
6,835 
11,093 
5,908 

other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

LenthanI  

114 
S79 
132 
116 
77 
93 
106 
38 

22 

99 

29 

20 

14 

9 

4 

3 

21 
93 
46 
35 
21 
27 
28 
16 

71 
187 
68 
60 
42 
67 
76 
20 

158 
657 
663 
423 
285 
1,863 
815 
207 

416 

lto5 

8,086 

6  to  10 

866 

1]  to20 

815 

2ito30          

186 

405 

51  to  100      

2,018 

'638 

Total 

1,066 

200 

286 

671 

4,661 

65,262 

7,420 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1901. 
(The  column  headed  "  Striken  "  shows  the  maximum  number  of  Rtrlkers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Total 
strikes. 

Strikes  whtc 

h— 
Failed. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Striken. 

Othsrem- 
ployecs 
thrown 
out  of 

WOTk. 

Striker*  Involved. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

2  to  6 

98 
193 
238 
186 
141 
129 
76 
87 
13 

13 
40 
45 
37 
27 
23 
10 
4 
1 

10               70 
35  ,           118 
.59             134 
33  ;            64 
.57               .57 

100  ■           349 
244  1        1,659 
390  '       3,593 
294  !       3.438 
466          5,683 
.552          8,775 
572         10,438 
793         11,415 
1,160         10,012 

24 

6  to  10        

332 

11  to  20 

542 

21  to  80 

349 

31  to.W 

.5^ 

51  to  100 

42 
31 

'I 

64 

35 

22 

7 

1,764 

101  to  200 

1,606 

201  to  500 

1,479 

806 

Total    ...     . 

1,066 

200 

285  1           .571 

4,661  <      5.5  wo 

7  42D 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in  1901. 
the  demand  and  not  the  strike  being  taken  as  the  unit: 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1901. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
iM-vn  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


T 


Cause  or  object. 


Against  reduction  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages . . , 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime : 

For  ex tra  pay  for  secondary  work 

Other  Cannes  affecting  wages , 

Against  Increase  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  houre , 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime  work 

For  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

For  regular  hours , 

Other  causes  affecting  hours  of  labor 

For  change  In  method  of  payment , 

Against  t-hange  in  method  of  payment 

For  reinstatement  of  dischargcd'employees 

For  discharge  or  against  employment  of  certain  persons 

For  dl-scharge  of  foremen,  etc 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 

For  better  sanitary  conditions,  etc , 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike 

was  pending 

For  better  treatment 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees 

For  posting  of  shop  rules  and  adoption  of  fixed  scale 

Other  causes 


Strikes  which- 


Total    I 

strikes.        Suc- 
ceeded. 


170 

499 
72 
42 
85 
12 

146 
26 
45 
7 
13 
32 
13 

147 
70 
22 
12 
28 

1 

19 

51 

57 

134 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


41 

19S 

42 

30 

37 

1 

78 

12 

26 

4 

7 


4  I 
14  I 

26  I 


85 
Z» 
■M 
II 
% 
II 
.51 
13 
16 
S 
6 
18 
10 
108 
48 
13 
8 


I 
9 
34 

n 


There  were  38  lockouts  reported  in  1901,  of  which  35  ended  the 
same  year.  The  latter  affected  238  establishments,  of  which  60  were 
entirely  closed.  A  total  of  5,414  persons  were  locked  out,  and  95 
others  were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  lockouts. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

T/i>-  Hwufing  Question  in  London.     1900.     xvi,  381  pp. 
by  the  London  County  Council.) 


(Published 


This  volume  presents  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  municipal 
authorities  during  the  period  1856  to  1900  in  the  way  of  providing 
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sanitary  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes,  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  have  proceeded.  The  area 
considered  is  the  Metropolis  exclusive  of  the  old  City  of  London. 

Legislation  began  with  the  Laboring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Act  of 
1851.  This  act  related  to  the  increase  of  supply  of  houses,  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  conditions  of  overcrowding;  but  a  supplemental  bill  of 
the  same  date  had  the  no  less  important  purpose  of  improving  the  sanita- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  lodging  houses.  Numerous  bills  and  amend- 
ments followed,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
until  in  1890  a  consolidating  act  was  passed,  under  which,  with  some 
subsequent  amendments,  the  work  of  improvement  is  now  carried  on. 
The  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  1891  and  the  London  Building  Acts 
of  1894  and  1898  are  also  auxiliary  to  this  work. 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  of  1890  prescribes  in  detail 
the  mode  of  procedure,  providing  first  for  a  representation  by  the 
proper  medical  officer  as  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  area  or 
areas  to  be  improved.  If  this  officer  is  derelict,  two  justices  of  the 
peace  or  twelve  or  more  ratepayers  may  take  the  initiative.  Then 
follow  provisions  as  to  investigation,  the  determination  of  costs,  the 
preparation  of  an  improvement  scheme,  methods  of  condemnation  and 
reimbursement,  provision  of  funds,  etc.  The  term  of  sinking  funds 
is  limited  to  sixty  years.  Early  restrictions  that  were  found  to  be 
impracticable  or  onerous  provided  that  condemned  residential  areas  must 
be  rebuilt  with  dwellings,  and  that  the  new  buildings  must  accommodate 
a  population  equal  to  that  displaced.  The  first  of  these  was  found  to 
be  poor  financiering,  as  the  site  frequently  had  a  much  higher  com- 
mercial than  residential  value,  and  the  second  interfered  at  times 
with  the  object  of  improved  sanitation;  they  have,  therefore,  been 
modified  by  a  grant  of  discretionary  powers.  The  results  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  aggregate  operations  have  provided  for  a  considerably 
larger  population  than  was  found  in  the  condemned  structures. 

The  conditions  demanding  remedy  were  not  only  those  of  improperly 
constructed  or  dilapidated  buildings,  but  also  of  those  so  placed  as  to 
interfere  with  ventilation,  etc.  It  frequently  happened,  therefore, 
that  adjacent  buildings  must  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  making  desired 
improvements,  of  which  fact  the  act  takes  due  cognizance. 

Overcrowding  might  also  take  place  when  there  was  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  buildings  themselves,  so  that  a  system  of  registration 
and  inspection  has  been  provided  for.  A  chapter  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject gives  in  brief  the  results  of  various  investigations  since  1844,  and 
shows  the  slow  progress  made  and  the  continuing  need  of  legislation 
and  law  enforcement. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  reconstruction  of  insanitary 
areas  and  the  coiTection  of  overcrowding  has  naturally  occasioned 
something  of  a  redistribution  of  [K>pulation.     This  opens  the  question 
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of  workmen's  trains,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  chapters 
of  this  report.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  1885,  investigated  this  phase  of  the  matter,  and  offered  as 
suggestions  that  fares  on  the  workmen's  trains  should  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  rent  of  their  homes  in  the  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts which  required  relief  and  the  lower  rents  of  the  suburbs,  and 
that  the  hours  of  running  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ing people.  Provision  is  now  made  in  the  chai-ters  of  some  roads  and 
voluntary  action  has  been  taken  by  others,  so  that  in  1897  there  were 
318  cheap-rate  trains  arriving  daily  at  London  termini  between  the 
hours  of  3  a.  m.  and  8.42  a.  m. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  detailed  presentations  of 
improvement  schemes  devised  for  particular  areas,  of  which  plates 
and  brief  specifications  are  given. 

From  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  work  done  from  1875  to  1900 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  its  successor,  the  London 
County  Council,  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  and  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Acts,  the  following  totals  are  taken,  these  totals 
including  work  in  progress  as  well  as  that  completed  at  the  time  of 
issuing  the  report  (September,  1900):  Area  dealt  with,  94{  acres;  per- 
sons displaced,  49,375;  cost  of  clearances,  £2,898,616  ($14,106,115); 
number  of  persons  provided  for,  64,428;  co3t  of  dwellings  (including 
land  and  incidentals),  £1,248,754  ($6,077,061);  gross  annual  rent 
receivable  from  occupied  tenements,  £36,692  ($178,562). 

ITALY. 

Stattstica  degli  Scioperi  awenuti  ndV  Industria  e  neW  Agri<x>Uura 
durante  V  anno  1899.  IVIjnistero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commer- 
cio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.     1901.    xxxix,  106  pp. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  the  series  of  annual  reports  published  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  of  Italy.  It  relates  to  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
agricultural  industries. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1899. — There  were  268  strikes  reported 
in  1899,  of  which  9  were  among  agricultural  employees  and  259  in 
other  industries.  There  were  11  shut-downs,  of  which  three  were 
lockouts.  In  the  summary  tables  given,  strikes  of  agricultural 
employees  and  shut-downs  and  lockouts  are  not  included. 

The  259  strikes  considered  involved  a  total  of  43,194  strikers,  and 
caused  a  loss  of  231,590  working  days.  Of  the  strikers  28,228  were 
men,  11,280  were  women,  and  3,686  were  children  15  years  of  age  or 
under.  The  year  1899,  like  the  preceding  year,  was  not  marked  by 
any  strikes  of  exceptional  magnitude.    The  largest  strike  was  that  of 
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railway  employees  in  Turin,  which  involved  1,850  persons.  Only  7 
other  strikes  involved  1,000  or  more  strikers  each.  The  total  number 
of  strikes  and  strikers  was  greater  in  1899  than  in  1898,  but  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  was  smaller. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in 
1899. 

CAVSS8  OF  STRIKES,  1899. 


Canse  or  object. 


Strikes. 


Number.  Percent. 


Striken. 


Nomber.  Percent. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages. 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  houn . . 
Other  causes 

Total 


113 

28 

17 

S 

96 


19,539 
4,325 
3,631 
2,884 

13,315 


45 
10 
9 
6 
33 


269 


100 


43,194 


100 


RESULTS  OP  STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1899. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Striken. 

Stri 

Num- 
ber. 

49 

11 

3 

2 
46 

tes. 

Per 
cent. 

45 
89 
18 

40 

47 

Strikers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

21 

39 

53 

60 
33 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

34 
22 
29 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

48 
28 
37 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

For  increase  of 
wages 

Against  reduc- 
tion of  wages.. 

For  reduction  of 

25 

11 

9 

3 
32 

3,660 

2,263 

2,160 

484 
5,649 

19 

52 

59 

20 
42 

39 
6 
5 

9.356 
1,209 
1,332 

6,523 

853 

149 

1,900 
8,020 

33 
20 
4 

Against  Increase 

80 

Other  causes 

19 

20 

4,646 

85 

23 

ToUl 

80 

31 

14,206 

33 

69 

27 

16,643 

38 

110 

42 

12,445 

29 

Of  the  259  strikes  reported,  141,  or  64  per  cent,  were  due  to  wage 
disputes;  22,  or  9  per  cent,  to  disputes  regarding  hoiirs  of  labor,  and 
96,  or  37  per  cent,  to  other  causes.  Of  the  43,194  strikers,  23,864,  or 
55  per  cent,  struck  on  account  of  wage  disputes;  6,015,  or  14  per 
cent,  on  account  of  hours  of  labor,  and  13,315,  or  31  per  cent,  for 
other  reasons. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  strikes  in  1899,  it  is  shown  that  31 
per  cent  succeeded,  27  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  42  per  cent 
failed.  Of  the  strikers  involved,  33  per  cent  were  in  successful 
strikes,  38  per  cent  in  partly  successful  strikes,  and  29  per  cent  in 
strikes  that  failed. 
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In  the  following  table  the  total  strikes,  strikers,  and  working  days 
lost  in  1899  are  given  by  occupations: 

STRIKES.  STRIKERS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  18». 


Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Occupations. 

Adults. 

Children 

16  years 

of  age  or 

under. 

Total. 

Working 
damkyt 

Males. 

Females. 

6 

16 

4 

11 

3 

S 

9 

3 

12 

17 

15 

3 

30 

8 

S 

9 

3 

3 

73 

27 

ISI 

3,0M 

212 

961 

463 

98 

4,004 

31 

2,068 

1,922 

1,370 

149 

7,765 

565 

3,168 

314 

82 

1 

161 
3,001 

223 
1,561 

4T3 

9B 

4,004 

316 
2.088 
1,986 
1,395 

575 
9,203 

617 
3,158 

915 

86 

1,378 

10.810 

1,156 

2,010 

Day  laborers 

1 

12,«6» 

U 

173 

9 

2,279 

Employees  in  food-prodact  industries 

427 

I 

S,»l 
6.233 

Glaziers  and  glass  workers 

172 

Hack  drivers  and  tramway  employees. . . . 
Hatters 

13.424 

202 

82 

1.26S 

Ixingshoremen,  coal  handlers,  etc 

36.767 

11 

S3 
25 
168 
1,436 
37 

19,831 

2,83! 

268 
12 
16 

\,eis 

S5.42« 

3.410 

3.ue 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  others  in  cloth- 

6(22 

79 

4 

3.  UK 

Tanners 

43: 

1,873 

8,166 

293 

1,3a 

Weavers,  etc 

1,103 

801 



1,547 
62 

7i.as> 

Other  occupations 

4.3» 

Total 

269 

28,228 

11,280 

3,686 

43,  m 

2B1,UI) 

The  9  strikes  of  agi'icultural  laborers  in  1899,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  involved  1,895  strikers,  of  whom  1,130  were  men 
and  765  were  women.  Two  of  these  strikes  were  successful,  3  were 
partly  successful,  and  4  failed. 

Eleven  cases  were  reported  in  1899  where  proprietors  closed  their 
establi.shments  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  objects,  but 
of  these  shut  downs  only  3  were  directed  against  employees  and  can 
properly  be  called  lockouts.  These  3  lockouts  affected  372  persons, 
of  whom  368  were  men  and  4  were  children.  One  of  these  lockouts 
was  successful,  but  for  the  other  two  the  results  were  not  reported. 

Councils  of  Prudhommes. — On  December  31,  1899,  there  were 
86  councils  of  prudhommes,  or  councils  for  the  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes,  instituted  according  to  law.  This  was  an 
increase  of  5  over  the  preceding  year.  Only  39  of  these  performed 
their  functions  in  1899.  Four  cases  were  reported  where  they  had 
occasion  to  intervene  in  the  settlement  of  strikes. 
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Strikes  Ddring  Twenty-One  Yeabs. — The  following  table  gives 
a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  published  in  relation  to  strikes 
in  all  but  the  agricultural  industries  in  Italy  during  each  of  the  years 
1879  to  1899: 


STRIKES,  BY  YEARS,  1B79  TO  1899. 


Y'ear. 


Strikes  which— 


Failed 


c4io 
57 
41 
39 
46 
80 
87 
118 

no 


TotHi .  (/2,-l83  I       592 

___i i 


Striked 

for 

which 

strikers 

were 

re- 
ported. 


126 
133 
128 
117 
127 
103 
128 
210 
217 
256 
2S9 


*2,436 


Strikers. 


Men. 


lb) 
lb) 
h) 
(6) 
*•) 

\i 

h 

h 
("1 

19,  ififi 

11,788 
S9, 9,55 
2I.,S09 
2-2,112 
2S,  228 


(143,658 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren 16 
years  or 

age  or 
under. 


if 

!•! 

lb' 
(6* 
lb' 
lb' 
lb' 
lb' 
(''! 

3,  Ago 
5, 192 
34,264 
3»,  135 
9,  .'>71 
11, 280 


61 
ftj 
b] 

% 
b\ 
b) 
b\ 
b) 
b' 
b' 
h' 

;i 

3,939 
2, 327 
21,H32 
16,326 
4,022 
8,686 


I  f: 


'102,632  ,<52,132 


Total, 


4,011 
5,900 
8,272 
6,854 
12,900 
23,967 
34,166 
16,951 
25,027 
28,974 
23,322 
38.402 
34,733 
30,800 
32,109 
27,.'J95 
19,307 
96,051 
76,!)70 
3.5,705 
43,194 


623,810 


Agtrre- 
gate 

days  of 
work 
lost. 


21,896 
91,899 
95,  ,578 
25,119 
111,697 
149.215 
244,393 
56,772 
218,612 
191,204 
215,880 
167,657 
258.  a59 
216,907 
234.323 
323.261 
12.5. 908 
152.  ,503 
113.  .5»i 
239. 292 
231.590 


5,485,360 


<i  Included  In  results  of  strikes  for  1891. 

*  Not  reported. 

c  Incliioing  strikes  occurring  during  the  years  1879  to  1890,  but  not  Including  58  strikes  the  results 
of  which  were  not  reported, 
d  Including  5  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
<  Including  10  strikes  the  results  of.  which  were  not  reported. 
/Including  6  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
v  Including  79  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

*  This  total  docs  not  agree  with  the  total  In  table  showing  strikes  by  number  of  strikers  Involved, 
page  1093;  the  computation  Is  made,  however,  from  figures  in.  the  original  reports. 

(Not  Including  figures  for  1879  to  1893. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  proportionate  results 
of  strikes  during  a  period  of  years: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  1879-91  TO  1899. 


Per  cent  of  strikes. 

Per  cent  of  strikers. 

Year. 

Suc~ 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1879-1891 

16 
21 
28 
34 
32 
38 
33 
27 
31 

43 

29 
38 
28 
81 
24 
27 
27 
27 

41 

50 
34 
38 
«7 
38 
40 
46 
42 

-25 
29 
29 
19 
33 
49 
23 
27 
33 

47 
19 
44 
24 
40 
31 
45 
81 
38 

28 

1892      

.52 

1893 

27 

1894      

57 

1895 

27 

1896      

20 

1897 ^ 

1898    

32 

42 

1899 

29 
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The  number  and  results  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  are 
shown  by  occupations  for  the  eight  years  1892  to  1899  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

I  SDUMARY  OP  STRIKES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1«W  TO  I8W. 


Occupatfonii. 


Bakers  andpiMtrycooki 

Carpenters  and  ioinera 

Compositore  and  lithographers 

Day  laborers 

Drivers  and  teamsters 

Dyeis,  gilders,  and  vamishers 

Employees  In  food-product  Industries 

other  than  bakeries 

Pounders 

Glaziers  and  glass  workers 

Hack  driversandtramwayemployecs, 

Hatlem 

Longshoremen,  coal  handlers,  etc 

Machinists , 

Masons  and  stonecutters 

MInersand  quarrymen 

Potteraand  kilnmen 

Railway  employees 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  othen  in 

clothing  industry 

Tanners 

Weavers,  spinners,  carders,  etc 

Other  occupations 

Total 


Strikes  which— 


ToUl 
strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


20 
16 
34 
113 
16 
19 

29  i 
85, 
10  ; 
88  I 
24 
86  ' 
57 
t» 
202 
62 
12 

» 

SO 
412 
108 


1,427 


10 
6 
11 
30 

7 
3 

C 
4 

4 
6 
10 
It 
16 
32 
86 
19 
2 

14 
14 
117 

27 


Suc- 
ceeded !  Failed, 
partly, 


433 


5 
4 

7 

30 
6 

e 

7 
7 
8 
19 
8 
10 
9 
SI 
36 
20 
8 

12 

13 

130 

15 


896 


Result 

not 
known. 


Strikes 

for  which 

strikers 

were 
reported. 


5 

6 
16 
S3 

3 
10 

15  I 
24  ! 

3  ' 
13 
6 

16  , 


33 
26 

i' 

73 

» 

18 

2 

29 

22 

i 

164 

1 

48 

8 

678 

21 

20 
16 
34 
113 
15 
19 


36 
10 
38 
24 
36 
57 
87 
196 
62 
12 

66 
50 
412 
107 


Total 
strikers. 


4.638 
1,153 
I.739 
22,9a 
2,097 
%16B 

3,114 

2,385 

438 

14,173 

84.704 

7,601 

e.S2B 

12,281 

75,987 

4,144 

7,90* 

6,9(4 

3,608 

81,139 

16,665 


1,416         361.331 


More  than  one-half  of  all  the  strikes  during  this  eight-year  period 
were  those  of  textile  workers,  miners  and  quarrymen,  and  day  labor- 
ers, the  textile  workers  alone  having  participated  in  412  of  the  1,427 
strikes.  Of  361,331  strikers  who  participated  in  1,415  strikes  reported, 
84,704  were  engaged  in  the  hat-raaking  industry,  81,139  in  the  textile 
industry,  and  75,937  in  mining  and  quarrying,  making  for  the  three 
industries  a  total  of  241,780,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  strikes  for  the  period,  1879  to 
1891,  and  for  each  year,  1892  to  1899,  classified  according  to  their 
duration  and  the  number  of  strikers  involved,  respectively: 

STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1879-91  TO  1899. 


Daj-s  of  duration. 

1879-91. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

104 

56 
37 
19 

1898. 

1899. 

Total. 

633 

256 

112 

16 

60        67 

86         89 

19         11 

1          8 

52 
33 
12 

7 

61 
44 
19 

2 

91 
70 
42 

7 

168 
67 
» 
IS 

161 
70 
23 
5 

1,382 
6S1 

4  to  10 

11  to  80 

SW 

Over  80 

78 

Total 

01,017 

5U6 

<'126 

•(104 

126 

210. 

<216 

2S« 

269 

s%*a 

a  Not  Including  39  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported 
»Not  including  3  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
''Not  Including  6  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
dNot  Including  6strlke8  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
'  Not  including  1  strike  the  duration  of  which  was  not  repotted. 
/Not  Including  61  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
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STRIKB8,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  IKVOLVED,  1879-91  TO  1899. 


Striken  involved. 

1879-91. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

70 
52 
44 
31 
14 
6 

1898. 
92 

6 

6 

1899. 

96 
51 

48 
39 
15 
8 

Total. 

1  to49 

272 

ao6 

199 

220 
89 
63 

27 
18 
26 
27 
11 
8 

28 
24 
22 
41 
6 
6 

40 
16 
18 
18 
5 
7 

S9 
84 
21 
27 
3 
2 

54 
35 
46 
52 
14 
9 

720 

fi0to99 

491 

lOO  to  199 

487 

VOO  to  499 

490 

50Uto999 

163 

104 

Total 

•11,089 

117 

127 

0104 

126 

210 

217, 

256 

269 

<i2,45S 

<•  This  total  doc«  not  agree  with  the  flcures  given  in  the  general  table  of  strikes,  p.  1091;  the  figures 
•re  reproduced,  however,  as  shown 'in  the  original  report. 

Thestrikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration,  1,382  out  of  2, 429  reported 
lasting  three  days  or  less.  About  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  less 
than  100  strikers  each. 
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DECISIONS  OF  COUETS  AFFECTDTO  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  succeeaive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  det-isions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

.  DECISIONS  UNDER  StATUTORY  LAW. 

Contract  of  Emplotment — Breach — Merger  or  Corporations— 
Glohe  and  Rutgm'S  Fire  Insurance  Compcmy  of  New  York  v.  Jones, 
Sv/preme  Court  of  Mlchigam,,  89  Northwestern  Beporter,  page  580. — 
Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  to  recover 
from  James  A.  Jones  the  sum  of  f  1,106.19  alleged  to  be  due  the  com- 
pany named.  Jones  had  been  agent  for  the  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance 
Company  under  a  contract  for  five  years  from  March  1, 1898.  On  the 
20th  day  of  December,  1898,  the  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Globe  Fire  Insurance  Company,  both  corporations  of  the  State  of 
NeW'York,  merged  to  form  a  new  corporation  under  the  style  of  the 
Globe  and  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company.  A  New  York  statute 
provides  for  such  mergers,  and  that  "The  new  corporation  shall,  suc- 
ceed to  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  the  merging  corporations, 
or  either  of  them."  Another  clause  provides  that  "All  the  rights, 
franchises,  and  interests  of  the  merging  corporations  in  and  to  every 
species  of  property  and  things  in  action  belonging  to  them,  or  either 
of  them,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  new 
corporation." 

Jones  claimed  that  he  first  learned  that  the  Rutgers  had  ceased  to  do 
business  in  Michigan  in  March,  1899,  and  learned  about  the  same  time 
of  the  consolidation.  At  that  date  he  had  on  hand  the  sum  named  above 
as  a  balance  due  the  Rutgers  Company.  He  was  offered  the  agency  of 
the  new  company,  but  declined  it,  declanng  that  he  had  objection  to  the 
men  in  control  of  the  Globe.  The  judge  of  the  court  below  had  ruled 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  Rutgers  with  the  Globe  was  a  bi-eacb  of 
the  former's  conti'act  with  Jones,  and  that  Jones  was  entitled  to  recover 
damages  therefor  to  the  amount  of  the  company's  claim  against  bim,  if 
the  jury  found  that  he  had  sustained  that  amount  of  damages.  The 
jury  so  found,  and  the  company  appealed,  declaring  that  Jones's  con- 
tract with  the  Rutgers  was  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  New  York  statute  relating  to  merger,  and  subject  to  the  same, 
1094 
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and  that  acta  done  in  accordance  with  the  statute  could  not  be  breach 
of  contract. 

Judge  Moore,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  using  in  part  the  following 
language: 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  New  York  statute  the 
two  corporations  were  merged  in  the  corporation  provided  for  in  the 
agreement.  This  made  a  new  corporation.  (3  Co<)k,  Corp.  sec.  897; 
Smith  V.  Railway  Co.,  114  Mich.  460,  72  N.  W.  328.)  Is  it  true,  as 
contended  here,  that,  because  one  has  contracted  to  ri^fifder  personal 
service  for  one  corporation  for  a  definite  period"  bf  [^!Hii^«!,"ht9  contract 
for  personal  service  may  pass  to  a  new  corp<S^tlon,'.Jiiiaaib  aj)'  of  two 
or  more  corporations  by  virtue  of  the  laerger  df'the  tWb  or  more 
companies?  In  2  Wood,  Mast  &  St  sec.  91,  it  id:  skid:  "When 
a  person  contracts  to  work  for  another  for  a  term,  the  parties  are 
treated  as  having  contracled  in  reference  to  the  ^rsonal  qualities  of 
each  other,  and  the  master  can  not  shift  his  liability  by  turning  the 
servant  over  to  another  master  before  the  term  is  ended,  nor  can  the 
servant  compel  the  master  to  accept  the  services  of  another  person  in 
lieu  of  his  own.  The  consent  Of  the  parties  is  essential  to  effect  a 
substitution,  and  this  is  true  even  though  the  servant  is  ill,  and  unable 
to  labor  himself.  [Cases  cited.]  Everyone  knows  that  insurance 
companies,  like  individuals,  differ  in  reputation  and  methods  of  doing 
business.  An  insurance  agent  has  a  right  to  say  for  whom  he  will 
work,  and  under  a  contract  to  work  for  one  company  he  can  not  be 
required  to  work  for  an  entirely  different  company. 

Judgment  is  affirmed.  ^ 


Court  of  Mediation  and  Abbitration — Constitdtionalitt  of 
Statute — Rehearing — Mandamus — Henavd  et  al.  v.  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  83  2fbrth- 
weatem  Reporter,  page  620. — Act  No.  238,  acts  of  1889  (sections  569- 
668,  Compiled  Statutes  of  Michigan,  1897),  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  "three  competent  persons"  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  "State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration,"  the  title  of  the  act 
being  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  grievances 
and  disputes  that  ma}'  arise  between  employers  and  employees  and  to 
authorize  a  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration."  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  Pingree  &  Smith,  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  their  employees,  by  Timothy  O'Connor  and  E.  A.  Allen, 
submitted  a  question  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  for 
certain  classes  of  work.  The  case  was  heard  and  a  decision  arrived  at, 
with  which  Pingree  &  Smith  were  dissatisfied,  and  they  moved  for  a 
rehearing.  The  court  granted  such  rehearing,  whereupon  Renaud 
and  others  asked  of  the  supreme  court  an  appropriate  writ  to  prevent 
the  rehearing,  claiming  that  in  granting  rehearing  the  court  exceeded 
its  powers.     Pingree  &  Smith  also  attacked  the  court  a^  being  improp- 
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eriy  constituted,  so  that  the  supreme  court  passed  upon  the  three  ques- 
tions of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  establishing  the  court,  its  right 
to  grant  a  rehearing,  and  the  proper  remedy  to  be  sought  if  such 
rehearing  was  improperly  allowed. 

The  contention  of  Pingree  &  Smith  is  first  taken  up  by  Judge 
Moore,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  concerning  which  he 
said: 

We  can  not  state  their  position  more  clearly  than  by  quoting  from 
brief  of  coi^^]^.  ,^_"  By  section  23  of  article  6  [of  the  constitution], 
the  legislaii^rf;  |:||m«jpal;^^li8h  courts  of  conciliation,  with  such  powers 
and  dutit?^  q^',)^fjall,,p^, prescribed  by  law.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
con8titut^9,i),,a^j^p'.fts  ,11  relates  to  judicial  officers,  is  for  their  elec- 
tion, and  qp,t,  fop  their  appointment.  Section  23,  art  6,  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  conciliation;  and 
by  'courts',  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  constitution,  is  meant  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  not  a 
special  tribunal  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  administration  of  justice 
embraces  the  eniorcement  of  the  orders  or  decrees  of  courts,  the  court 
of  mediation  and  arbitration,  being  deficient  in  authority  given  by  the 
legislature  to  do  this,  is  not  such  a  court  as  is  meant  by  section  23  of 
article  6;  for,  by  the  act  of  its  creation,  it  can  do  nothing  but  render  a 
decision  on  subjects  submitted  to  it  in  a  particular  way,  and  file  its 
decision  with  the  county  clerk.  Under  the  act  there  is  no  authority 
given  to  the  judges  or  members  of  the  court  to  compel  the  appearance 
of  either  party,  nor  is  there  any  method  of  composing  the  differences 
or  question  in  dispute  by  turning  over  the  parties  to  a  court  with 
authority  to  enforce  its  decrees." 

It  is  true  that  as  to  the  members  of  the  supreme  court,  the  circuit 
judges,  judges  of  probate,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  the  constitution 
provides  that  they  shall  be  elected;  but  we  thmk  it  is  not  open  to 
question  that,  if  the  constitution  did  not  require  these  judicial  officers 
to  be  elected,  but  authorized  the  legislature  to  establish  these  courts 
and  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties,  it  would  be  entirely  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  do  so.  This  is  just  what  is  done  by  section  23, 
article  6,  of  the  constitution.  The  act  does  not  fail  because  the  legis- 
lature, in  creating  the  court,  did  not  provide  its  membei's  should  be 
elected.  *  *  *  [The  article  referred  to]  reads,  "The  legislature 
may  establish  couits  of  conciliation  with  such  powers  and  duties  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  This  language  is  smiple  and  clear,  and 
would  seem  to  give  the  legislature  abundant  authority  to  create  courts 
of  conciliation,  and  to  clothe  them  with  as  little  or  as  great  power  as 
to  the  legislature  seemed  proper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  is  not  a  more  perfect  one,  but  we  think  it 
very  clear  that  the  power  conferred  upon  the  respondent,  if  exercised, 
is  calculated  to  bring  about  conciliations  between  those  employers  and 
employed  between  whom  differences  have  arisen,  and  that  the  law  was 
enacted,  as  suggested  by  its  title,  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  grievances  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  act  does  not  undertake  to  confer  power  or  impose 
duties  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  civil  cases,  but  such  power  as  it  aoes 
confer  is  within  the  constitutional  right  of  the  legislature. 
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On  the  question  of  rehearing,  Judge  Moore  said: 

The  law  which  called  this  court  into  existence  is  the  limit  of  its 
power.  The  act  nowhere  authorizes  the  court  to  grant  a  rehearing. 
When  its  decision  has  been  rendered  and  filed,  it  has  exhausted  its 
power  in  a  given  case. 

As  to  the  mode  of  preventing  the  rehearing,  the  court  relied  on 
section  191,  Comp.  Laws,  which  gives  the  supreme  court  general  superin 
tending  control  over  all  inferior  courts,  and  accordingly  issued  a  writ 
of  mandamus  vacating  the  order  granting  a  rehearing. 


Court  of  Mediation  and  Aebitkation— Poweb— CJonstruction 
OP  Statute — Pingree  et  al.  v.  State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, SMpreme  Court  of  Michigan,  89  Northwestern  Reporter,  page 
943. — The  questions  here  discussed  are  as  to  the  scope  of  the  power 
of  the  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  as  to  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  providing  that  the  court's  decision  shall  be  ren- 
dered in  prescribed  form  within  ten  days  after  the  matter  submitted 
has  been  fully  heard. 

Pingree  &  Smith,  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  having  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  their  employees  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  certain  classes  of  work,  the  two  parties  submitted  to  the 
court  a  statement  of  the  points  in  issue,  with  the  following  introduc- 
tory sentences:  "Being  unable  to  agree  on  prices  of  the  following 
work,  we  hereby  jointly  request  an  arbitration  of  same  by  your  hon- 
orable board,  agreeing  to  abide  by  your  decision.  Prices  to  remain 
in  force  until  May  1,  1900."  This  paper  bore  date  of  December  16, 
1899.  The  case  had  been  fully  heard  on  March  9, 1900,  and  the  decision 
was  rendered  on  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Moore,  who  announced  the  conclusions 
of  the  supreme  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Pingree  &  Smith  insist  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  finding  of  the 
State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration  was  erroneous,  because  said 
court  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  terms  of  said  written  submission. 
It  is  said  by  counsel:  "The  decision  of  this  court  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  makes  a  new  contract  between  employers  and  employees, 
and  substitutes  it  for  the  one  existing  at  the  time  the  submission  was 
made.  Without  any  authority  under  the  submission  or  elsewhere  so 
to  do,  the  court  of  arbitration  said  to  the  firm  that  the  men  who  were 
engaged  to  work  and  who  were  working  by  the  day  or  week  mast  be 
considered  or  treated  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  to  work  and  were 
working  by  the  piece."  It  is,  of  course,  weu  settled  that  when  arbi- 
trators go  beyond  the  submission  they  exceed  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  award  mav  be  set  aside.  The  record  shows  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  have  the  prices  fixed  by  the  piece,  instead  of  having  the 
work  done  by  the  day  or  week,  and  that  upon  the  hearing,  without 
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objection,  testimony  was  eiven  upon  both  sides,  not  only  by  local 
experts,  but  by  witnesses  from  a  aistance,  in  relation  to  the  scale  of 
wages  by  the  piece  as  well  as  by  the  day.  The  terms  of  submission 
were  doubtless  prepared  in  view  of  the  actual  situation  and  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties,  and,  we  think,  are  sufficiently  broad  to  justify 
the  court  in  saying  the  compensation  should  be  by  the  piece,  instead 
of  by  the  day  or  week. 

The  court  of  arbitration  fixed  Jidy  26,  1899,  as  the  date  when  the 
scale  of  prices  fixed  by  it  should  go  into  effect.  To  this  the  firm 
objected,  maintaining  that  the  submission  contained  nothing  authoriz- 
ing the  fixing  of  a  date.  From  the  records  it  appears  that  a  new 
•machine  had  been  put  into  the  factory  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  court, 
and  that  it  was  the  change  in  methods  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
this  machine  that  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  dispute  as  to  prices. 
A  statement  was  made  during  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Pingree  to  the 
effect  that  the  prices  set  would  control  from  the  time  the  machine  was 
put  in.  Quoting  this  and  other  expressions  of  similar  intent,  the  court 
said: 

In  view  of  these  statements,  made  during  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
we  do  not  think  the  respondents  can  be  heard  to  say  the  court  erred 
in  fixing  the  date  it  did  when  its  decision  should  take  effect. 

The  contention  that  the  decision  was  void  because  announced  only 
after  twenty -two  days  instead  of  after  ten  days,  as  the  law  provides,  wa>< 
overruled  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  such  statute  is  diret^tory  and 
not  strictly  binding,  citing  Rawson  v.  Parsons,  6  Mich.,  405,  in  support 
of  this  position.     Judge  Moore  said  of  the  case  in  hand: 

Several  complicated  scales  of  prices  were  introduced,  and,  if  the 
testimony  was  to  be  intelligently  considered  and  passed  upon,  some 
time  would  necessarily  elapse.  What  little  delav  there  was  is  not  to 
be  charged  against  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  if  to  anybody;  and  the 
law  ought  not  to  be  given  such  a  construction  as  is  contended  for  by 
the  relators. 

The  case  is  affirmed. 

From  the  above,  Judge  Hooker  dissented,  maintaining  that  the  case 
was  not  properly  in  court  and  that  the  writ  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
be  brought  to  its  consideration  should  have  been  dismissed  with  costs. 


Death  of  Minor  Unlawfully  Employed — Right  or  AcmoN— 
Construction  of  Statute — Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  v. 
Oabdky  et  al.,  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  66  Southwestern  Reporter, 
page  915. — Maiy  Gabsky  and  others  sued  the  above-named  company  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Sebastian  Count}'  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  John  Gabsky,  a  minor,  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  company  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  from  which  the  company 
appealed  and  secured  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court,  with  instructions 
for  a  new  trial.  The  statute  under  which  suit  was  brought  is  section 
6051  Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  which  declares  that  "No  person  under  the  age 
of  14  years  shall  be  peimitted  to  enter  any  mine  or  to  work  therein." 
Section  5058  provides  that  "For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property 
occasioned  by  willful  violation  of  this  act,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue 
to  the  party  injured  for  any  direct  damages  sustained  thereby." 

John  Grabsky  was  a  son  of  the  plaintiff  and  was  11  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  employed  in  the  mine  about  four  weeks  when  he  was  killed 
by  a  large  rock  falling  upon  him  from  the  roof  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was.  The  company  denied  willful  violation  of  the  law,  as  the  boy's 
age  had  been  represented  as  being  15  years.  The  case  did  not  rest  on 
the  evidence,  however,  in  the  supreme  court,  but  solely  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute.  On  this  Chief  Justice  Bunn,  after  citing  the 
sections  quoted  above,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  direct  damages  here  referred  to  means  damages  for  injury 
occasioned  by  the  fact  of  being  permitted  to  work  in  the  mines;  and, 
the  working  in  the  mines  under  the  prohibited  age  being  shown,  and 
to  be  willful  in  the  le^l  sense,  it  is  ordinarily  conclusive  upon  the 
defendant,  for  the  object  of  the  act  was  to  prohibit  the  working  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  in  coal  mines  at  all.  If  it  is  thought 
that  an  action  for  damages  for  the  death  of  a  person,  as  in  this  case, 
survives  in  the  next  of  kin,  it  should  be  asserted  by  a  complaint  based 
upon  our  statute  of  survivorship,  commonly  known  as  "Lord  Qimp- 
bell's  Act."  What  should  be  shown  in  a  case  under  that  act  we  leave* 
to  the  plaintiffs  to  determine.  But,  as  the  case  was  tried  solely  under 
the  minors'  act,  and  a  complaint  made  in  strict  conformitj'  thereto, 
and  no  provision  is  made  in  that  act  for  a  survivorship  of  the  action, 
the  demurrer  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  answer 
[denying  that  the  complaint  stated  sufficient  tacts  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action]  should  have  been  sustained;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
is  reversed,  and  the  cause  is  remanded  for' a  new  trial,  with  privilege 
to  the  plaintiff  to  amend  her  complaint,  if  she  so  desires  to  do. 


Ehploters  on  Public  Works — Claims  for  Services— Time  of 
Filing — Contractor  and  Surety — Assignment  of  Contract — 
Classes  of  Work — French  v.  Powell  et  al..  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
Jbmia^  68  Pacific  Reporter,  page  9^. — ^This  was  an  appeal  from  a 
judgment  of  the  superior  court  of  Los  Angeles  County,  allowing  M.  H. 
French  to  recover  certain  sums  from  Charles  L.  Powell,  a  contractor, 
and  a  surety  company. 

Powell  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for 
the  constnictlon  of  a  certain  tunnel,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
March  27,  1897,  had  given  bond  with  surety  for  the  protection  of 
material  men  or  those  furnishing  labor  "of  any  kind"  in  pursuance 
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of  the  work  contracted  for.  A  provision  of  this  law  requires  that 
claims  for  materials  or  services  must  be  filed  in  due  form  "within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  such  work  is  completed." 

French's  complaint  set  forth  three  causes  of  action.  One  was  a 
claim  for  compensation  for  the  work  and  services  of  a  man,  team,  and 
scraper,  furnished  by  him  at  an  agreed  price  per  day,  amounting  to 
$514.75.  The  others  were  claims  properly  filed  and  assigned  for  labor 
done  by  one  Clapham  as  a  blacksmith,  to  the  value  of  $154,  and  by  one 
French  for  one  dty^'s  service  as  superintendent  of  work  on  the  tunnel 
at  the  agreed  price  of  $2.50. 

The  defendants  controverted  the  allegations  made  and  alleged  fur- 
ther that  the  claims  were  not  filed  within  the  time  required  by  the  act. 

The  trial  court  found  that  Powell  had,  on  May  10,  1899,  assigned 
all  his  interest  in  the  contract  in  question  to  Swenson  &  Hill,  which 
firm  had  in  turn  contracted  with  one  Chaffey  to  do  the  excavating, 
grading,  and  filling  required  by  said  contract.  Powell's  assignment 
to  Swenson  &  Hill  was  "with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  said 
municipal  corporation,  and  all  payments  of  money  by  said  contract 
provided  to  be  made  by  said  Powell  have  been  made  direct  to  Swen- 
son &  Hill  by  said  corporation  as  said  payments  have  come  due  under 
the  contract." 

It  was  also  found  that  French,  Clapham,  and  the  superintendent 
had  each  rendered  their  services,  the  amount  and  value  of  which  were 
found  to  be  as  claimed,  as  employees  or  at  the  request  of  the  subcon- 
tractor Chaffey,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  claims  and  the 
trial  of  the  case  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  was  still  in  pi-ogress 
and  not  yet  completed. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  that  Powell  and  his  surety 
were  liable,  and  this  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  Judge  Chip- 
man  announcing  its  conclusions. 

The  first  point  taken  up  was  the  claim  of  appellants  that  the  suit 
had  been  prematurely  brought,  contending  that  the  clause  providing 
that  claims  must  be  filed  "  within  thirty  days  from  the  time "  the 
work  contracted  for  is  completed,  also  set  a  date  earlier  than  which 
no  suit  could  be  entertained;  that  is,  that  the  entire  work  must  first 
be  completed,  and  argued  from  an  analogy  to  statutes  relating  to 
mechanics'  liens.  The  court  differed  with  appellants  on  this  point, 
holding  that  the  right  of  plaintiff  was  not  similar  to  the  lien  of  a 
mechanic,  and  concluded: 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  act  should  receive  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  appellants,  while  there  are  i-easons  why  this  con- 
struction should  be  rejected.  Aside  from  the  long  delay  which  often 
attends  the  final  completion  of  public  work,  and  the  consequent  hard- 
ship entailed  on  laborers  if  compelled  to  wait  so  long,  there  is  the 
clear  right  to  sue  the  contractor  at  any  time;  and  why  should  his 
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security,  who  has  taken  on  himself  in  some  measure  the  contractor's 
burden,  be  in  any  better  position?  The  statute  makes  him  liable  as 
soon  as  the  contractor  is  liable,  provided  only  that  the  creditor  files 
his  claim  as  the  law  directs.  This  we  think  he  may  do  without  wait- 
ing the  final  completion  of  the  entire  work. 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 

The  question  next  presented  is  as  to  who  is  liable  to  plaintiff  on  the 
claims  tne  subject  of  the  action.  Appellants  contend  that  Powell  is 
not  liable,  because  the  findings  show  that  the  services  were  rendered 
at  the  request  of  Chaffey,  who  was  subcontractor  under  Swenson  & 
Hill,  the  assignees  of  Powell.  The  bond  refers  to  the  contract  entered 
into  by  Powell  with  the  city,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  the  bond.  The 
condition  of  the  bond  is  that  "the  above-bounden  principal  [Powell] 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  for  all  work  and  labor  done  thereon,  of 
any  kind,  and  for  all  material  and  supplies  furnished  for  the  per- 
formance of  said  work;  *  *  *  if  the  said  principal  shall  fail  to 
pay  for  any  materials  or  supplies  furnished  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  contracted  to  be  done,  or  for  any  work  or'labor  done  thereon 
of  any  kind,  that  the  said  sureties  will  pay  the  same,  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  sum  hereinbefore  specified,"  etc.  The  contract 
contains  the  following  provision  (paragraph  7): 

"The  contractor  will  not  be  permitted  to  sublet  any  portion  of  the 
work  without  the  consent  of  tne  city  engineer,  and,  whenever  such 
subletting  is  permitted,  the  party  performing  the  work  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  agent  of  the  contractor.  The  latter  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  said  agent  on  account  or  the 
work." 

We  do  not  think  that  Powell  or  his  surety  could  shift  the  burden  of 
their  obligation — the  former  by  assigning  the  contract  and  the  latter 
by  consenting  to  the  assignment, — without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
entitled  to  its  benefits,  and  such  consent  was  never  given  by  plaintiff  . 
or  his  assignoi's.  The  finding  that  the  labor  was  performed  at  the 
request  of  Chaffey  does  not  relieve  Powell,  for  the  contract  made 
Chaffey  Powell's  agent.  Plaintiff  looked  to  Powell,  as  is  shown  by 
the  claims  filed.  .The  terms  of  the  bond  are  very  broad.  Payment 
was  to  be  made  "  for  all  work  and  labor  done  thereon  [the  tunnel]  of 
any  kind."  As  to  the  surety  company,  it  expressly  agreed  to  become 
liable  for  Swenson  &  Hill's  debts. 

It  is  next  contended,  as  to  the  first  cause  of- action,  that  as  plaintiff 
performed  no  labor,  and  as  he  furnished  a  teamster,  two  horses,  and  a 
fMjrapcr  to  Chaffey,  the  claim  should  have  been  made  by  the  teamster, 
and  not  by  plaintiff,  and,  as  this  was  not  done,  there  is  no  action 
a^inst  either  Powell  or  the  surety  company.  The  engagement  for 
the  labor-of  the  teamster,  horses,  and  scraper  was  with  plaintiff,  for 
which  a  gross  sum  per  day  was  to  be  paid  for  the  outnt.  Plaintiff 
looked  to  Powell,  and  not  to  Chaffey;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
tract and  bond  warranted  this,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  did 
the  work  with  his  own  hands.  As  to  Clapham's  services  as  blacksmith, 
appellants  claim  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  labor  contemplated  b^y  the 
acrt,  and  was  not  the  kind  of  labor  for  which  a  mechanic's  lien  will  be 
permitted.  We  do  not  regard  the  claim  of  Clapham  as  similar  to  a 
claim  of  lien  under  the  mechanic's  lien  law.  The  bond  and  the  con- 
tract with  the  city  are  the  source  of  the  obligation,  and  the  obligors 
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a^'reed  to  pay  for  "any  work  of  any  kind"  done  on  the  tunnel.  Clap- 
hum  furnished  the  labor,  and  it  was  labor  such  as  the  contract  called 
for,  and  be  filed  the  claim  in  his  own  name.  Appellant  admits  that 
the  claim  of  French  [the  superintendent]  is  good,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  not  good  against  Powell,  because 
he  did  not  incur  the  debt,  and,  being  prematurely  filed,  is  void  for  all 
purposes  of  the  action.  For  reasons  already  given,  the  objections  are 
not  well  taken. 
We  advise  that  the  judgment  be  affirmed. 


Empix)ter8'  LiABii.rrr — Logging  Kailroad — Fellow-Servant 
Act — Contributory  Negligence — Williams  v.  Nortliem  Lnmher 
Company^  United  States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Minnesota,  113 
Federal  Reporter,  page  382. — The  plaintiff  brought  suit  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  son  who  was  employed  by  the  Northern 
Lumber  Company  as  conductor  and  brakeman  on  a  logging  train.  The 
road  on  which  deceased  was  employed  was  a  private  one,  used  only  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  lumber  company.  The  injuiy 
causing  the  death  of  Williams  was  the  result  of  logs  falling  from  a 
loaded  car  and  striking  him.  After  the  plaintiflTs  evidence  had  been 
submitted,  counsel  for  the  lumber  company  asked  that  the  court 
instruct  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  grounds 
that  the  evidence  showed  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  ttie  company, 
that  the  death  was  the  result  of  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  if  there  was  other  negligence  it  was  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant. 

Whether  or  not  the  last  reason  given  was  a  valid  one  depended  on 
the  effect  to  be  given  to  what  is  known  as  the  fellow-servant  act, 
sec.  2701,  Rev.  St.  of  Minn.,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2701.  Every  railroad  coiporation  owning  or  opei'ating  a  rail- 
road in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustainea  by  any 
agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other 
agent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part, 
when  sustained  within  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule,  or  regulation 
between  such  corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or 
diminish  such  liabilitj':  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
constinied  as  to  render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  open  to  public  travel 
or  use. 

After  stating  the  general  rules  as  to  negligence  and  the  duty  of  the 
employer  to  provide  a  safe  place  to  work,  suitable  appliances,  and 
competent  fellow-servants,  Judge  Lochren,  speaking  for  the  court, 
discussed  the  bearing  of  the  statute  quoted  above,  using  in  part  the 
following  language: 
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[This  section]  would  include  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  railroad 
corporation  for  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  it  changes  the  law 
in  tnat  respect,  but  it  does  not  change  it  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
contributory  negligence.  This  statute,  as  stated  in  several  decisions, 
would  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation, 
imposing  a  responsibility  upon  railroad  corporations  that  is  not 
imposed  upon  other  emplovers  of  labor,  if  it  were  not  from  a  con- 
sideration that  it  is  a  peculfar  regulation  with  respect  to  quasi  public 
coi-porations  which  have  franchises  from  the  State,  granted  for  the 
reason  that  the  public  is  interested  in  the  business  of  these  corpora- 
tions, and  for  that  reason  the  legality  of  such  regulation  by  the  State 
is  maintained  as  a  proper  regulation  for  the  safety  of  individuals  and 
of  the  public  generally  with  respect  to  corporations  of  this  kind.  So 
one  question  presented  now  is  whether  this  statute  applies  to  a  rail- 
road of  this  kind,  which  is  not  a  public  railroad,  used  by  the  public,  and 
which  is  not  a  common  carrier;  for  no  person  has  a  right  to  require 
that  he  be  carried  upon  it,  or  to  have  his  private  goods  carried  upon 
it.  It  is  a  private  concern,  lielonging  to  individuals,  or  to  a  company 
which  is  not  a  railroad  corporation,  and  therefore  does  not  come 
within  the  category  of  bodies  who  are  invested  with  franchises  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  which  gives  the  State  the  right  to  make  peculiar  regu- 
lations for  public  safety.  It  does  not  come  within  the  language  of  the 
statute,  because  it  is  not  a  i-ailroad  corporation;  and  the  proviso  in 
the  statute  indicates  that  the  statute  is  intended  to  apply  only  to 
corporations  of  the  character  to  which  1  have  referred,  possessed  of 
franchises,  open  to  public  travel  or  use,  because  the  pi'oviso  is  that 
they  shall  not  be  liable  for  damage  during  the  construction  of  a  new 
road  not  open  to  public  travel  or  use.  It  is  said  by  counsel  for 
defendant  that  it  can  not  apply  to  a  railroad  of  this  kind  because  there 
was  no  such  railroad  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  1887,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  considered  by  the  legis- 
lature. I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is  as  to  that.  My  impression  is 
that  counsel  is  right  as  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  railroad  in 
operation  at  the  time  in  this  State,  but  I  am  not  sure,  and  will  not 
assume,  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not.  The  language  in  this  statute 
indicates  that  it  was  not  intended  to  include  roads  of  this  kind.  But, 
if  it  were  the  fact  that  these  railroads  were  in  existence  in  the  State, 
as  they  are  now,  then  the  presumption  would  be  still  stronger  that 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  included  in  that  act,  for  the  reason  that 
the  language  of  the  act  would  exclude  them.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
an  act  may  take  effect  upon  business  that  was  not  carried  on  at  the 
time  when  the  act  was  passed  if  the  language  of  the  act  is  such  that 
it  will  include  that  kind  of  business,  although  the  same  was  not  known 
at  the  time.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  language  of  this  statute  does 
not  include  railroads  of  this  kind;  therefore  1  Ksel  constrained  to  hold 
that  the  ordinary  doctrine  with  respect  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  fellow-servants  applies  in  this  case,  and  that  such  negligence  is  a 
part  of  the  risk  taken  by  the  employee,  and  can  not  be  imputed  to 
the  employer. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
deceased,  the  court  recited  the  testimony  offered  by  plaintiff,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  Williams  had  charge  of  the  making  up  of  the 
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train  and  the  direction  of  the  engineer;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  if 
the  cars  were  properly  loaded,  and  if  they  were  not,  to  see  that  the 
logs  were  taken  off  and  properly  replaced,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
danger  from  them.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  the  injury  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  improper  loading  of  the  logs,  but  in.  view  of  the  above 
testimony  as  to  Williams's  duty,  the  court  concluded: 

Here,  he  being  negligent  himself,  and  being  the  person  that  w«8 
injured  by  that  negligence,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  contributory 
negligence,  which  would  prevent  a  recovery. 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  both  of  these  grounds,  there  is  no  evidence 
upon  which  the  jury  can  lawfully  find  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  court  directs  that  your  verdict  be  for 
the  defendant. 


Empixjyeks'  LiABiLrrr — Logging  Railroad — Fellow-Sebvamt 
Act — CoNTRiBUTOKY  Neglioence — Release — Schn^iv.  Powers- Simp- 
son Company,  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  89  Northwestern  Reporter, 
page  68. — Jacob  Schus  was  employed  by  the  above-named  company  as 
a  brakeman  on  a  private  railroad  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
lumbering  business  of  the  company.  For  injuries  received  while 
effecting  a  coupling  between  cars  on  which  the  logs  projected  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  same,  Schus  recovered  damages  in  the  district  court  of 
Hennepin  County.  New  trial  being  denied,  the  company  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
affirmed. 

Four  principal  questions  were  considered  by  the  supreme  court  as 
follows:  (1)  Whether  the  company  defending  the  suit  was  a  railroad 
corpoiution  within  the  meaning  of,  or  coming  within  the  operation  of, 
chapter  13,  laws  of  1887  (G.  S.  1894,  sec.  2701)  known  as  the  Fellow- 
Servant  Act;  (2)  whether  the  evidence  established  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  company  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plaintiff's  injury; 

(3)  whether  or  not  Schus,  who  had  to  stoop  in  order  to  reach  the 
couplings  on  account  of  the  projecting  logs,  was  guilty  of  contributonr 
negligence  in  attempting  to  make  a  coupling  under  the  circumstances; 

(4)  whether  there  had  been  a  settlement  and  release  subsequent  to  the 
accident  occasioning  the  injury  and  prior  to  the  bringing  of  the  suit 

The  statute  considered  is  quoted  at  length  in  Williams  v.  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  above.  On  this  point  Judge  Brown,  speaking  for 
the  court,  said: 

It  is  urged  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  defendant,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  organized  as  a  railroad  corporation,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  it  is  not  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers and  freight;  its  railroad  business  being  confined  exclusively  to 
Its  own  private  affairs.    The  statute  has  been  before  the  court  repeat- 
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edlj'  with  respect  to  its  validity  and  its  application  to  particular  serv- 
ants and  employees,  and  has  been  sustained,  not  a.s  a  law  applying 
exclusively  to  railroad  corporations  as  a  class, — for,  if  that  were  its 
purpose,  it  would,  as  intimated   by  Judge  Mitchell  in  Johnson  v. 
Railroad  Co.,  43  Minn.  222,  45  N.  W.  156,  8  L.  R.  A.  419,  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  as  class  legislation, — but  as  applying  to  employere 
whose  servants  and  employees  are  exposed  to  tne  peculiar  hazards 
and  dangers  incident  to  the  operation  of  milroads.     In  that  case  the 
court  said:  "  If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  liability  of  employ- 
ers to  their  employees,  it  must  be  based  upon  a  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  and  not  of  the  employers.     One  rule  of  liability 
can  not  be  established  for  railway  companies,  merely  as  such,  and 
another  rule  for  other  employei-s,  under  like  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions."   Within  the  reasoning  of  that  decision,  and  other  cases  in  this 
court  (Smith  v.  Railroad  Co.,  44  Minn.  17,  46  N.  W.  149;  Lavallee  v. 
Railway  Co.,  40  Minn.  249,  41  N.  W.  974;  Mikkelson  v.  Truesdale,  63 
Minn.  137,  65  N.  W.  260),  the  test  in  interpreting  and  construing  this 
statute  is  not  whether  the  corporation  engaged  in  operating  the  railroad 
was  organized  as  a  railroad  corporation,  but  whether  the  road  being 
operated  is  a  railroad,  within  the  ordinaiy  meaning  of  the  term,  in  ana 
a()out  the  operation  of  which  employees  are  exposed  to  those  dangers 
and  risks  against  the  consequences  of  which  the  legislature  intended  to 
provide.     In  Suth.  St.  Const.  218,  it  is  said  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  a  statute  to  inquire  wLat  is  the  subject  of  it, — 
what  object  is  intended  to  be  accomplisned  by  it.     The  subject-matter 
of  the  statute  under  consideration,  and  its  intent  and  purpose,  were  to 
protect  employees  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and  hazardous  employment; 
and,  within  the  decisions  cited,  the  character  of  the  employer  is  not  of 
controlling  importance.    The  statute  is  to  be  given,  if  not  a  libeml,  at 
least  a  reasonable,  interpretation,  and  one  that  will  carry  into  effect  the 
intent  of  the  legislature.     Defendant  was  not  organized  as  a  railroad 
corporation,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  operating  a  line  of 
railroad  equipped  with  engines  and  cars,  the  operation  of  which,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  running  of  its  trains,  is  identical  with  ordinary 
railroads,  except  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  its  own  private  affairs. 
Every  purpose  intended  to  be  subserved  by  the  statute  applies  to  it. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  is  called  a  'tlogging  railroad,"  and  came  into 
existence  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  is  by  no  means  decisive  of  the 
question.     It  is  a  general  rule  of  statutory  construction  that  legislative 
enactments  in  general  and  comprehensive  terms,  prospective  in  opera- 
tion, apply  alike  to  all  persons,  subjects,  and  business  within  their 
general  purview  and  scope  coming  into  existence  subsequent  to  their 
passage.     (McAunich  v.  Railroad  Co.,  20  Iowa,  338.)    And  within  this 
rule,  even  though  defendant  is  engaged  in  operating  a  "logging  rail- 
road" only,  and  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  its  private  affairs,  and 
though  such  railroads  were  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  statute,  and  consequently  not  then  in  the  contemplation  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  operation  of  its  road,  in  respect  to  the  dangers  and  hazards 
to  -which  its  employees  are  exposed,  brings  it  squarely  within  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law;  and  it  must,  to  effectuate  fully  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  be  held  to  be  within  its  scope  and  operation. 
Though  the  literal  language  thereof  limits  its  operation  to  railroad  cor- 
porations, we  hold  that  it  applies  to  any  corporation  or  person  engaged 
ui  operating  a  line  of  railroad,  incident  to  which  operation  are  the 
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dangers  and  hazards  to  employees  the  legislature  intended  to  provide 
against. 

As  to  the  second  question  considered,  the  syllabus  by  the  court  states 
clearly  the  evidence  and  the  conclusions  of  law.  The  portion  of  the 
syllabus  relating  to  this  question  is  given  herewith: 

In  this  action  the  evidence  received  on  the  trial  tended  to  show 
that  there  was  a  general  custom  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
road  for  the  engineer,  when  cars  being  coupled  came  together,  to 
immediately  stop  his  engine  and  hold  it  stationary  until  signaled  to 
again  move  it  by  the  brakeman  making  the  couplinjg.  It  further 
tended  to  show  that,  on  the  occasion  complained  of,  this  custom  was 
not  observed  bv  defendant's  engineer,  in  consequence  of  which  plain- 
tiff was  injui'ed.  It  is  held  that  the  evidence  was  suflScient  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  to  sustain  their  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  such  custom  existed,  and  that  the  engineer's  failure  to 
follow  and  observe  it  at  the  time  complained  of  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  plaintiff's  injury. 

On  the  third  point  Judge  Brown  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  true,  as  a  general  i-ule,  that,  if  a  person  by  his  own  carelessness 
contributes  to  his  injury,  he  can  not  recover.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
railroad  employee  assumes  all  the  ordinary  risks  and  dangers  of  his 
employment;  but  this  assumption  of  risks  extends  only  to  such  as  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment.  He  does  not 
assume  risks  and  dangers  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  his  fellow- 
servants.  The  question  of  plaintiff's  contributory  negligence  is  dis- 
posed of,  we  think,  by  the  decision  in  Corbin  v.  Railroad  Co.,  64  Minn. 
185,  66  N.  W.  271, — a  very  similar  case.  There  the  car  was  loaded 
with  iron  rails,  and,  as  hero  [with  the  logs],  they  projected  over  tie 
end  of  the  car;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  coupling,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  brakeman  stoop  over  in  going  between  the  cars  for  that 
purpose.  He  knew  the  situation,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  cars 
were  loaded;  and  the  court  held  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  that  the  question  was  one  of  fact 
for  the  jury  to  determine. 

As  to  the  point  of  a  release  having  been  signed,  it  appeared  that  an 
agent  of  the  company  vi.sited  Schus  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  and 
gave  him  $7.5,  securing  his  signature  to  a  wTitten  release  of  all  further 
claims.  Schus  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  % 
release,  as  he  was  unable  to  read  the  English  language  and  relied  on 
the  agent's  statements,  which  he  claimed  were  fraudulent.  With  refer- 
ence to  this.  Judge  Brown  said: 

We  discover  no  reason,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  evidence,  for 
disturbing  the  finding  of  the  jury  in  this  case,  though  there  are  some 
items  of  evidence  which  tend  strongly  to  corroborate  defendant's  con- 
tention, but  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  its  favor.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances, too,  tending  to  corroborate  plaintiff's  contention  that  the 
money  was  paid  as  a  donation.  If  defendant  did  not  deem  itself  lia- 
ble to  plaintiff  on  account  of  his  injuries,  no  reason  is  apparent  why  it 
should  donate  to  him  any  sum  whatever;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  in 
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its  opinion,  a  liability  in  fact  existed,  and  one  which,  in  justice,  it 
ought  to  settle,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  as  the  jury  pi'obablj'  did,  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  and  extent  of  plaintiff's  injuries,  that  it 
would  have  offered  him  considerably  more  than  the  very  nominal  sum 
of  $75. 


Employers'  Liability — Negligence  of  Superintendent — Con- 
struction OF  Statute — Canney  v.  WaJJceine,  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  First  Circuit,  113  Federal  Heporte)',  page  66. — 
The  plaintiff,  a  driller  in  defendant's  quarry,  was  struck  by  a  rope 
which  was  being  handled  bj'  the  orders  of  one  Anderson,  and  was 
thereby  thrown  down  and  injured.  On  suit  damages  were  awarded 
and  an  appeal  taken,  resulting  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
being  affirmed. 

The  case  rested  on  a  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  employers'  lia- 
bility act,  which  states  that  the  employer  is  responsible  for  personal  inju- 
ries to  an  employee  occurring ' '  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  pei'son 
in  the  service  of  the  employer  entrusted  with  and  exercising  superin- 
tendence, whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  Anderson  had  charge  of  a  derrick 
in  the  quarry;  that  he  took  instructions  from  his  employer  as  to  what 
kind  of  stone  was  wanted  and  then  marked  off  the  ledge,  gave  orders 
to  drillers,  derrickman,  engineer,  tool  boy,  and  signalman;  that  he  had 
charge  of  the  stones  from  the  time  they  were  started  in  the  pit  until 
thay  left  the  quarry,  but  that  when  not  otherwise  engaged  he  took  his 
hammer  and  went  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  defendant  that  one  who  labors  the  most  of 
the  time  with  his  hands  is  not  a  superintendent  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "principal"  in  the 
statute  means  principal  in  point  of  time  and  not  in  point  of  impor- 
tance, and  he  cited  cases  to  support  this  position. 

As  to  the  status  of  Anderson,  Judge  Putnam,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said: 

The  evidence  leaves  it  entirely  plain  that,  although  the  plaintiff 
worked  with  Anderson  and  Anderson  worked  with  the  plaintiff,  they 
were  not  wholly  employed  in  the  same  class  of  labor,  and  that  Ander- 
son had  under  nis  charge  men  not  engaged  in  drilling,  and  therefore 
men  not  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  labor  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged,  although  in  the  common  work  and  in  the  same  gang. 

The  defendant's  view  of  the  statute  had  not  been  given  to  the  jury 
in  the  instructions  of  the  trial  judge  and  the  instructions  given  were 
excepted  to.  Judge  Putnam  reviewed  the  cases  cited  by  defendant 
and  concluded: 

The  result  of  these  decisions  undoubtedly  establishes  as  a  general 
rule  what  is  restated  in  Reynolds  v.  Barnard,  168  Mass.  228,  46  N.  E. 
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704, — that,  when  an  emploj'ee  works  with  his  hands  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  ho  can  not  supeiintend,  within  the  purview  of  the  statute; 
but  they  do  not  compel  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rule  is  absolute, 
and  to  be  applied  without  qualification  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. When  the  alleged  superintendent  is  only  "a  mere  laborer  in 
charge  of  the  gang,"  this  general  rule  might  well  be  applied,  if  not  as 
a  rule  of  law,  at  least  as  a  rule  of  presumption  of  fact  so  forcible  that 
the  court  would  not  allow  a  jury  to  disregard  it.  To  go  further,  how- 
ever, than  to  state  it  ordinarily  as  illustrative  for  the  guidance  of 
jui'ies,  would  give  an  artificial  construction  to  a  statute  which  seems 
simple,  plain  on  its  face,  and  rea.sonable  in  its  pui*pose;  and  it  would 
also  hold  that  the  court  could  assume  to  know  that  a  umn  can  not  work 
constantly  with  his  hands,  and  yet  exercise  superintendence  in  such  man- 
ner that  that  is  his  princiiwil  duty.  Such  an  assumption  would  l)e  so 
forced  as  to  exclude  the  jxissibility,  which  the  common  mind  knows  to 
exist— that  not  only  may  an  employee  be  engaged  at  all  times  in  labor 
with  his. hands,  and  yet  exercise  superintendence  under  such  circum- 
stances that  that  is  Wm  principal  duty,  but  that,  also,  he  may  be  so 
engaged  under  such  i)eculiar  circumstances  that  quite  continuous  labor- 
ing with  his  hands  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  superintendence. 
Since  none  of  the  decisions  which  have  come  to  our  observation  were 
rendered  under  circumstances  which  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  the  exceptional  facts  in  support  of  which  the  plaintiff  produced 
evidence  in  the  case  at  bar,  and  since,  therefore,  we  are  not  concluded 
therel)v  with  reference  to  such  exceptional  facts,  and  since,  moreover, 
the  defendant's  proposition  would  compel  us  to  give  an  artificial  and 
narrow  construction  to  a  remedial  statute,  contrary  to  the  just  and 
reasonable  rules  ordinarily  applicable,  and  since,  also,  the  alleged  sup- 
erintendent in  this  cjise  was,  as  we  have  shown,  "something  more  than 
a  mere  laborer  in  charge  of  a  gang,"  we  are  unable  to  detennine  that 
the  instructions  given  the  jury  were  not  suitable  and  suflicient. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed,  with  interest,  and  the 
defendant  m  error  recovei-s  the  costs  of  appeal. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Duties  of  Employ- 
ers AND  OF  Employees — Liability  of  Company  Using  Tracks  op 
Another  Corporation  for  Negligence  of  Latter's  Employees — 
Test  of  Liability — Felixjw-Servants — Brady  v.  Chicago  and  Greai 
Wc^to'n  Railroad  Company,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeids^ 
F/ujhtli  Circuit,  lllf.  Federal  Rej>orter,  page  100. — John  J.  Brady  was 
foreman  of  a  switc^h  crew  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named 
company.  Before  da\'  on  the  morning  of  November  1, 1896,  he  passed 
through  the  yards  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company,  by  the 
alleged  negligence  of  whose  employees  his  death  was  caused,  a  switch 
haying  been  left  open  so  that  the  train  of  which  he  had  charge  was 
without  warning  brought  into  collision  with  cars  standing  on  a  transfer 
track. 

Elizabeth  Brady,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased, 
appealed  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  railroad  company,  the  judge 
of  the  court  below  having  instructed  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  had 
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failed  to  make  a  case.  The  instruction  was  approved  b}'  the  Circuit 
Court,  Judge  Caldwell  dissenting. 

The  defendant  i-ailroad  company  was  one  of  seven  companies  who 
held  equal  amounts  of  stock  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company, 
and  used  its  passenger  depot  and  transfer  yard  under  a  contract  which 
gave  to  the  depot  company  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  control  of  the  property  used,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  direc- 
tion and  command  of  its  switchmen  employed  in  the  transfer  yard, 
and  the  individual  railroad  companies  had  no  right  to  turn  a  switch  or 
to  direct  that  one  be  turned  within  the  said  ti-ansfer  yard.  The  rail- 
road companies  also  agreed  to  indemnify  the  depot  company  for  any 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  the  opei-atiou  of  their  engines  and 
cars,  or  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  depot  company's  employees 
while  acting  for  or  in  the  furtherance  of  the  business  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

Among  the  claims  made  by  the  plaintiff  were:  That  the  depot  com- 
pany was  negligent  in  promulgating  reasonable  rules,  in  failing  to 
emplo}-^  a  sufficient  number  of  switchmen,  and  in  exercising  control 
and  supervision  of  the  operation  of  its  yard;  that  Brady  and  the 
employees  of  the  depot  company  were  fellow-servants  within  the 
operation  of  section  2701,  St.  Minn.,  1894,  which  makes  railroad  com- 
panies liable  to  an  injured  employee  tor  the  acts  of  his  fellow-servants, 
if  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  and  that  the  seven 
railroad  companies  holding  the  stock  of  the  depot  company  were  part- 
ners and  were  each  liable  for  the  torts  of  all  the  servants  of  the  depot 
company.  These  and  other  propositions  were  argued  at  length  by 
Judge  Sanborn,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  all  were 
resolved  unfavorably  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  following  syllabus,  prepared  by  the  court,  presents  in  brief  its 
findings: 

1.  The  duty  of  so  operating  a  safely  constructed  and  equipped  rail- 
road, subject  to  the  rules  ancTgeneral  supei'vision  of  the  master,  as  to 
keep  it  reasonably  safe  for  those  employed  upon  it,  is  not  a  positive 
duty  of  the  master,  but  a  primary  duty  of  the  servant. 

3.  A  railway  company  running  its  trains  over  another  road  by  per- 
mission is  liable  to  its  employees  for  the  negligence  of  the  ser\'ante  of 
the  licensing  coi-poration  m  the  discharge  of  the  absolute  duties  of  the 
nmster. 

4.  But  such  a  railway  company  is  not  liable  to  its  servants  for  the 
negligence  of  the  employees  of  the  licensing  corporation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  servants. 

5.  The  power  of  the  alleged  master  or  principal  to  command  or 
direct  the  alleged  servant  or  agent  is  the  test  of  the  liability  of  the 
former  for  the  acts  of  the  latter,  under  the  maxim  respondeat  superior. 
If  the  master  or  principal  has  no  power  to  command  or  direct  the 
alleged  servant  or  agent,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts,  because 
there  is  no  superior  to  respond. 
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6.  The  G.  W.  Ry.  Co.  was  operating  a  train  through  the  \-ai-ds  of  a 
depot  corporation,  under  the  customary  contract  for  the  use  of  the 
yards  ana  depot  jointly  with  other  companies  having  like  contrat^te, 
when  one  of  its  employees  was  killed  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  the 
servants  of  the  depot  company  in  failing  to  properly  turn  the  switches, 
which  were  under  the  control  of  the  latter  company.  Held  the  switch- 
men of  the  depot  company  were  not  the  fellow-servants  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  railway  company,  nor  were  thev  the  agents  or  servants  of 
that  company,  within  the  meaning  of  the  fellow-servant  statute  of  Min- 
nesota (St.  1894,  sec.  2701). 

7.  The  ordinary  contracts  between  a  depot  corporation  and  several 
railroad  companies  for  the  use  of  a  depot  and  transfer  yards  do  not 
establish  a  partnership  relation  between  the  companies,  nor  make  the 
depot  coiporation  the  servant  or  agent  of  the  railroad  companies,  so 
that  they  oecome  liable  for  the  negligence  of  its  servants,  under  the 
maxim  respondeat  superior. 


Employment  Agencies — License— "  Emigrant  Agents'  Act" — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — StaU  v.  Niipirr,  Sajn-ertie  Court  of 
South  Carolina,  J^l  Southewitem  Reporter,  page  13. — .T.  W.  Napier 
was  convicted  in  the  general  sessions' court  of  Marlboro  Countj'  of  a 
violation  of  22  St.  at  Large,  p.  812,  known  as  the  Emigrant  Agents' 
Act,  from  which  judgment  he  appealed.  The  statute  provides  that 
"No  person  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  an  emigrant  agent  in  this 
State  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  therefor  from  the  State 
treasurer."  Section  2  defines  the  term  "emigrant  agent"  as  meaning 
"anj'  person  engaged  in  hiring  laborers  or  soliciting  emigrants  in  this 
State  to  be  emploj-ed  bej'ond  the  limits  of  the  same."  The  supreme 
court  affiraied  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

After  disposing  of  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  indictment,  which 
was  held  to  be  good  if  only  stating  the  offense  in  terms  of  the  act, 
without  specifying  particular  instances  of  hiring  or  soliciting.  Judge 
Jones  delivered  the  following  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute: 

It  is  contended  that  the  act  in  question  abridges  the  privileges  of 
the  citizen  in  restraining  his  right  to  make  contracts  of  hiring,  etc., 
and  in  restraining  his  right  of  egress  from  the  State.  But  we  fail  to 
see  wherein  the  act  so  operates,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  remote  and  inci- 
dental way.  The  act,  which  is  reported  herewith,  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  citizen  to  leave  the  State  for  labor  elsewhere  whenever 
he  pleases,  and  to  make  such  contract  for  his  labor  as  he  chooses.  The 
statute,  as  already  stated,  affects  only  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  an  emigrant  agent,  whose  vocation  is  to  hire  laborers  and  solicit 
emigrants  to  be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  business  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  legislature  miglit 
well  see  fit  to  thus  regulate  it,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  agri-  " 
cultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laborers  themselves  against  the  a<!ts  and  solicitations  of 
'esigning  and  irresponsible  persons,  who  may  ply  such  a  vocation  in 
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order  to  levy  contributions  from  the  ignomnt  and  allured  laborers,  and 
then  not  be  found  when  the  laborers,  according  to  appointment,  appear 
at  the  railroad  station  to  take  their  departure  with  him  to  their  faelds 
of  labor.  Payment  of  the  license  fee,  and  the  issuance  of  the  license 
by  the  proper  authority,  afford  some  guaranty  or  evidence  of  good 
faith  in  the  conduct  of  such  business.  Nor  is  the  statute  discrimina- 
tor}', in  any  unlawful  sense,  by  requiring  a  license  for  such  busines.'? 
when  the  labor  is  to  be  performed  out  of  the  State,  and  not  requiring 
a  licen.so  when  the  labor  is  to  be  perfonned  within  the  State.  The 
business  which  seeks  to  induce  laborers  to  leave  the  State,  and  the 
business  which  promotes  the  employment  of  laborers  within  the  State, 
are  so  different  in  their  tendencies  for  good  or  evil  to  general  interest 
as  to  justify  a  different  classification  and  treatment  with  respect  to 
them.  All  persons  falling  within  the  class  named  in  the  statute  are 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  requirements  without  any  discrimi- 
nation whatever. 

The  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution  relating  to  interstate  com- 
merce (article  1,  sec.  8)  is  not  violated  by  the  statute  in  question. 
The  business  of  procuring  contracts  for  personal  labor  to  be  performed 
out  of  the  State  is  not  a  commodity  of  commerce,  and  any  transporta- 
tion of  persons  that  might  result  from  such  contract  is  so  remote  and 
incidentel  as  not  to  be  deemed  within  the  protection  or  meaning  of  the 
law  of  interstate  commerce.  The  case  of  Williams  v.  Fears,  179  U.  S. 
270,  21  Sup.  Ct.  128,  46  L.  Ed.  186,  [see  Bulletin  36  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  page  976],  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Georgia  (35  S.  E.  699),  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  as  well  as  all  other 
questions  raised  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  statute  in  question  violates  article 
10,  sec.  1,  of  the  State  constitution,  relating  to  taxation,  because  the 
tax  is  not  uniform.  We  see  no  violation  oi"  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity. The  statute  operates  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
affects  every  person  belonging  to  the  class  conducting  the  business 
described. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed. 


Enticing  Servant — Minor — Contract  op  Parent — Construc- 
tion OF  Statute — State  v.  At/e,  Supreme  Court  of  Scndh  Carolina^  Ifl 
8outhea»tem  Reporter^  page  519. — Adam  Aye  was  convicted  of  enticing 
a  servant,  under  section  291  of  the  Criminal  Statutes,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows:  "Any  person  who  shall  entice  or  persuade  by  any 
means  whatsoever  any  tenant,  servant,  or  laborer  under  contract  with 
another,  duly  entered  into  by  the  parties  *  *  *  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor    *    *    *." 

An  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  lower 
court.  Judge  Pope  dissenting. 

The  facts  were  that  Aye  did  entice  Wiley  Adams,  minor  son  of 
Willis  Adams,  to  leave  the  service  of  one  Goree,  who  had  conti-acted 
with  the  said  Willis  Adams  for  the  services  of  himself  and  two  minor 
children,  Wiley  and  John. 
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Chief  Justice  Mclver,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  offense  here  charged  has  become  a  crim- 
inal offense  solely  by  virtue  of  a  statute,  and  to  the  words  of  that 
statute  we  must  resort  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  cover  the 
case  under  consideration.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "the 
parties,""  in  the  statute?  Why,  surely,  the  person  contracting  to 
serve  and  the  person  to  be  served.  It  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  pre- 
tended that  Wiley  Adams,  the  minor  child  of  Willis  Adamis,  ever 
entered  into  any  contract  with  the  prosecutor,  Goree,  to  serve  him  as 
a  laborer  or  otherwise.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  person 
could  violate  a  contract  to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  or  how  he  could 
be  enticed  to  violate  such  a  contitict;  and  that  is  the  only  charge 
brought  against  the  appellant.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  a  father  is 
entitled  to  the  services  jaf  his  minor  child,  and  may  by  conti-act  trans- 
fer that  right  to  another,  yet  such  contract  would  be  the  contract  of 
the  father,  and  not  the  contract  of  the  minor. 


Factory  Inspection — Delegation  of  Legislative  Authortit — 
CoNSTiTOTiONALiTY  OF  STATUTE — Schoezlein  et  ol.  V.  Coiaiiiss,  Judge, 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  67  Pacific  Reporter,  page  755. — In  the 
police  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  Robert  Schaezlein 
and  others  were  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  State  factory  inspection 
laws.  On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  the  judgment  was 
reversed,  the  act  under  which  conviction  was  had  being  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  facts  appear  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  following 
quotations  from  the  remarks  of  the  court: 

Petitioner  was  charged  with  violating  the  provisions  of  "An  act  to 

frovide  for  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  factories,"  etc. ,  approved 
ebruary  6, 1889.  That  act  declares  as  follows:  "  If  in  any  factory  or 
workshop  any  process  or  work  is  carried  on  by  which  dust,  filaments 
or  injurious  gases  are  generated  or  produced  that  are  liable  to  be 
inhaled  by  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  appears  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  that  such  inhalation  could, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance, he  shall  direct  that  such  contrivance  shall  be  provided,  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  it  shall  be  so  provided  and  used."  Section  6 
of  the  act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  (St.  1889,  p.  3.)  Petitioner  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing unlawfully  refused  and  neglected,  after  notice,  to  provide  and  use 
a  suction  exhauster  with  properly  attached  pipes,  hoods,  etc.,  in  a  metal 
polishing  shop,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  having  been  directed 
so  to  do. 

The  ultimate  question  presented  for  consideration  under  this  writ  is 
that  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  above  quoted.  That  the  legis- 
lature may  not  delegate  its  lawmaking  functions,  excepting  to  such 
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agents  and  mandatories  as  are  recognized  by  the  constitution,  is,  of 
course,  bej^ond  controversy.  Equally  we  think  beyond  controversy, 
however,  is  the  right  of  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power, 
to  pass  reasonable  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  employees 
in  given  vocations,  and  to  make  the  violation  of  those  laws  penal 
offenses.  It  is  no  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  employer  freely  to  con- 
tract with  his  employee  to  provide  by  general  law  that  all  employers 
shall  furnish  a  reasonably  safe  place  and  reasonably  wholesome  sur- 
roundings for  their  employees.  The  difficulty  with  the  present  law, 
however,  is  that  it  does  not  so  provide,  but  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
fer upon  a  single  person  the  right  arbitrarily  to  determine,  not  only  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  workshop  or  factory  is  not  reasonably  good, 
but  to  say  whether,  even  if  reasonably  good,  in  his  judgment  its  condi- 
tion could  be  improved  bj'  the  use  of  such  appliances  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  then  to  make  a  penal  offense  of  the  failure  to  inste,ll  such 
appliances.  The  legislature,  as  we  have  said,  may  require  the  owners 
of  factories  and  workshops  to  put  their  buildings  in  proper  condition 
as  to  sanitation,  may  require  them  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards 
against  danger  for  the  operatives,  but  it  may  not  leave  the  question  as 
to  whether  and  how  these  things  shall  be  done  or  not  done  at  the 
arbitrary  disposition  of  any  individual. 

The  manifest  objection  to  this  law  is  that  upon  the  commissioner  has 
been  imposed,  not  the  duty  to  enforce  a  law  of  the  legislature,  but  the 
power  to  make  a  law  for  flie  individual,  and  to  enforce  such  rules  of 
conduct  as  he  may  prescribe.  It  is  thus  arbitrary,  special  legislation, 
and  violative  of  the  constitution. 


Fellow-Servants — Construction  of  Statute — Jenhms  v.  Mam- 
moth Mining  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  68  Pacific  Reporter, 
page  845. — Abram  Jenkins,  a  miner  empleyed  by  the  above-named 
company,  sued  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  so 
employed.  Judgment  was  in  his  favor  in  the  district  court  of  the  fifth 
district,  from  which  the  company  appealed.  The  supreme  court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  case  turned  upon  the  construction  of  section  1443  of  the  revised 
statutes  of  Utah,  which  relates  to  fellow-servants.  The  finding  of  the 
court  is  stated  in  the  following  sections  of  the  syllabus,  which,  though 
unofficial,  is  a  concise  and  accurate  statement  as  to  these  points. 

1.  Rev.  St.,  sec.  1443,  provides  that  all  persons  who,  while  in  the 
service  of  anyone,  are  in  the  same  grade  or  service,  and  are  working 
together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  to  a  common  purpose,  neither 
of  such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  employer  with  any  superin- 
tendence or  control  over  his  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-servants  with 
each  other.  I/eM,  that  a  miner  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  one  whose 
duty  it  is  to  manage  and  operate  a  cage  by  which  the  miners  are  con- 
veyed in  and  out  of  the  mine. 
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2.  A  miner  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  one  employed  as  a  ''tool 
carrier,"  whose  only  duty  is  to  take  sharpened  tools  into  the  mine  and 
throw  them  off  at  the  various  levels,  and  bring  up  the  dull  ones. 


Gabnishment — Exemption  of  Wages — Failube  of  Gabnishee 
TO  Allege  Exemition — Effect  of  Payment  of  Judgment — City 
of  Laurel  r.  Turne)\  Suirreine  Court  of  Mh»i8»ipj)i,  31  Southern 
ReportcT^  page  965. — W.  D.  Turner  wa«  an  employee  of  the  city  of 
Laurel,  against  whom  A.  J.  Lyon  &  Co.  obtained  a  judgment  for  about 
$90  in  the  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Lyon  &  Co.  then  gar- 
nisheed  the  city  of  Laurel  as  a  debtor  of  Turner,  to  which  the  city 
entered  the  defense  that  a  municipal  board  was  not  subject  to  such  a 
proceeding.  This  plea  was  erroneously  overruled,  and  a  subsequent 
appeal,  for  some  undisclosed  reason,  was  dismissed. 

The  city  then  paid  Lyon  &  Co.  the  amount  claimed  and  had  the 
judgment  assigned  to  itself  and  proceeded  to  withhold  Turner's  wage* 
for  its  own  reimbursement. 

Turner  thereupon  sued  in  a  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
obtained  judgment  against  the  city  for  wages  due,  which  judgment 
was  affirmed  in  the  circuit  court,  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which,  in  its  turn,  affiimed  the  decision 
of  the  courts  below. 

Section  1963  of  the  code  exempts  from  execution  the  wages  of  every 
person  working  for  wages,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  to  the  amount 
of  $100.  Section  2139  p»ovides  that  any  garnishee  may  defend  by 
declaring  that  he  believes  that  the  party  from  whom  recovery  is 
sought  will  claim  the  debt  or  property,  or  some  part  thereof,  as 
exempt,  whereupon  such  debtor  shall  be  notified  to  appear  and  assert 
his  rights,  pending  the  determination  of  which  proceedings  shall  be 
stayed. 

Judge  Calhoon,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

Turner's  wages,  under  Code,  sec.  1963,  par.  10,  cl.  "a,"  were  exemiit 
from  execution,^ — he  being  the  head  of  a  large  family;  and  the  city 
should  have  set  up  the  fact  in  its  answer  to  the  writ  of  garnishment 
By  not  doing  so,  it  "deprived  the  defendant  .of  the  exemption  which 
the  law  affords  him,"  if  its  silence  were  effective,  whicn  it  is  not 
See  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Whipsker  (Tex.),  13  S.  W.  639,  8  L.  R.  A. 
321,  19  Am.  St.  Rep.  734,  and  its  citations,  quoted  from  in  the  brief 
of  counsel  for  appellee.  Code,  sec.  2139,  marks  out  the  course  of  the 
garnisheed  debtor;  and,  if  he  fails  to  observe  it,  he  fails  at  his  own 
peril.  Exemptions  are  highly  favored  by  the  law,  and  their  protection 
may  not  be  defeated  by  the  intention  or  negligence  of  garnishees. 
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Pbotection  of  Employee  Against  AsaA-UiiT — Death  Resulting 
FROM  Breach  of  Contbact  by  Employer — ^Pain  and  Suffebing— 
Misjoinder  of  Causes  of  Action— Ztw*V«  Admlnistratar  v.  Taylor 
Voal  Vovipiiny  of  Keritucky^  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  66  South- 
western Reportei%i>a(je  10JtJ(^ — H.  W.  Lewis  was  a  coal  miner  employed 
by  the  above-named  company  during  the  progress  of  a  strike  at  its 
mines.  He  was  threatened  with  violence  and  appealed  to  the  com- 
panj'  for  protection,  which  was  promised  but  not  furnished.  Lewis 
was  assaulted  and  severely  beaten,  and  died  some  months  later  as  a 
result  of  wounds  then  received.  For  the  assault,  pain,  and  suffering, 
and  subsequent  death,  damages  wei'e  sued  for  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Ohio  Countj-,  judgment  being  rendered  in  favor  of  the  coal  company. 
Lewis's  administrator  then  appealed  and  the  court  of  appeals  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

Section  241  of  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  provides  that  there  may 
be  a  recovery  of  damages  where  death  is  the  result  of  negligence  or 
wrongful  act.  Section  6  of  the  Kentucky  statutes  was  enacted  in 
accordance  with  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  After  referring 
to  these  provisions  of  law,  Judge  Paynter.  who  announced  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said: 

.  At  common  law  the  right  of  action  for  the  injury  to  the  person 
abated  on  the  death  of  the  party  injured.  Under  Ky.  St.  sec.  10, 
the  cause  of  action  for  personal  injuiy,  causing  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  does  not  abate  on  the  death  of  the  injured  person,  except 
actions  for  assault  [and  some  others].  So,  under  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  if  appellee  had,  through  its  agent,  inflicted  the  injury 
which  resulted  in  physical  pain  and  mental  suffering  and  death,  neither 
cause  of  action  would  have  survived.  This  court  has  held  that  the 
cuu.sc  of  action  for  death  can  not  be  joined  with  the  cause  of  action 
for  physical  pain  and  mental  suffering;  that  a  recover}'  for  one  bars 
an  action  for  the  other.     [Cases  cited. J 

The  master  does  not  undertake  to  protect  the  servant  from  the 
criminal  acts  of  others.  This  is  not  a  duty  which  the  law  imposes, 
or  which  arises  from  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  The  law 
does  not  make  one  liable  civilly  or  criminally  for  the  criminal  act  of 
another  unless  the  positions  of  the  parties  are  such  relatively  that  the 
act  must  be  consiaered  as  having  been,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
advised  or  procured  to  be  done  by  another.  Actionable  negligence 
arises  from  a  duty  imposed  by  law  to  use  ordinary  care  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  a  person  upon  whom  a  duty  rests  is  placed. 

With  these  general  observations,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
sections  6  and  10  of  the  Kentuckj-^  statutes.  The  word  "  negligence" 
is  used  in  section  6  in  its  usual  and  ordinary  sense.  It  was  intended 
to  make  one  liable  for  his  own  negligent  act,  or  for  that  of  another  for 
whose  act  he  is  responsible.  The  words  "wrongful  act"  are  compre- 
hen.sive  enough  to  mclude  negligent  acts,  but  they  were  intended  pri- 
marily to  cover  cases  where  the  act  was  wanton  or  was  intentionally 
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committed,  or  where  one  may  have  counseled  or  procured  another  to 
do  it,  when,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  act  of  counseling  or  advising 
makes  the  wrongful  act  his  own.  It  is  not  charged  that  under  the 
law  of  master  and  servant  (nor  could  it  have  been  correctly  done)  the 
appellee  was  bound  to  furnish  a  guard  to  protect  the  decedent  from 
tne  hands  of  a  mob.  Therefore  there  was  no  breach  of  duty  imposed 
by  law  which  would  make  it  guilty  of  negligence.  It  is  not  charged 
that  the  appellee  inflicted  the  injury  upon  decedent,  or  counseled, 
advised,  or  procured  others  to  do  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  charged,  nor 
could  it  have  been,  that  the  appellee  was  guilty  of  the  wrongful  act 
which  resulted  in  the  injury  and  death.  Having  reached  the  foregoing 
conclusion,  it  follows  that  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  intestate  wiU 
not  lie  under  section  241  of  the  constitution,  or  section  6  of  the  Ken- 
tucky statutes.  If  appellee  had  been  liable  at  common  law  for  the 
assault  and  battery  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  intestate,  the 
cause  of  action  would  not  have  survived  to  the  personal  representa- 
tive, because  the  act  complained  of  was  an  assault,  and  an  action 
therefor  does  not  sunive  to  the  personal  representative.  [See  pro- 
vision of  sec.  10  Ky.  St.,  above].  This  court  has  held  in  Anderson  v. 
Arnold's  Ex'r.,  79  Ky.  370,  that  an  action  for  an  assault  and  battery 
does  not  survive.  Of  course,  the  court  did  not  mean  to  hold  that, 
when  death  has  resulted  from  an  assault,  any  cause  of  action  which 
was  given  under  the  statute  for  the  death  would  not  survive;  neither 
do  we  want  to  be  understood  as  holding  a  cause  of  action  given  for 
the  death  of  a  person,  either  by  section  241  of  the  constitution,  or  any 
section  of  the  statutes,  is  aflFected  by  section  10,  although  the  death' 
was  the  result  of  an  assault.  We  simpl}'  hold  that  the  cause  of  action 
for  the  assault  and  battery  does  not  survive.  The  action  is  reallj'  one 
in  contract.  The  contract  averred  can  not  bring  the  case  within  the 
provisions  of  section  241  of  the  constitution  and  section  6  of  the 
statute;  nor  can  it  have  the  eflfect  of  keeping  alive  a  cause  of  action, 
if  it  existed,  which  section  10  of  the  statute  declares  does  not  survive. 
The  judgment  is  aflirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Discharged  Employee — Letteks  of  Recommendation — ^ew  Yori^ 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  v.  Schaffer,  Svpreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  G2  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  1036. — Schaflfer  was  a 
brakeman  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company,  prior  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1895,  at  about  which  time  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  when  he  reported  for  work  on  or  about  February  1, 
1895,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  discharged.  He  brought  suit 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Huron  C/Ounty  to  recover  damages  for  his 
alleged  unjust  discharge  and  becau.>H5  the  i-ailroad  company,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  alleged  conspiracy  with  other  railroad  companies,  refused 
to  give  him  any  letter  of  re<'omniendation  or  clearance  card  which  was 
necessary  in  order  for  him  to  secure  employment  on  any  road  in  the 
alleged  agreement.  It  appeared  on  trial  that  Schaffer  had  been  twice 
suspended  for  breach  of  duty.     Damages  were  awarded  him  and  the 

mpany  appealed,  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  judgment. 
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The  followinjf  syllabus  by  the  court  presents  the  conclusions  of  law 
decriding  the  case: 

1.  A  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  give  to  his  discharged 
servant  a  statement  of  his  service,  ana  whether  or  not  it  was  satisfac- 
tory; and  a  discharged  railroad  employee  can  not  maintain  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  company  which  discharged  him,  for  refusal 
to  furnish  him  with  a  clearance  or  statement  of  the  record  of  his  serv- 
ice, although  he  may  have  been  unable  to  obtain  other  employment 
in  consequence  of  such  refusal  by  the  conipanj'. 

•2.  It  is  the  right  of  every  person,  natural  or  artificial,  to  employ  or 
refuse  to  employ  in  his  business  whomsoever  he  may  wish;  anJl  he 
fan  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  judgment  in  that  regard  by 
the  public  or  individuals,  nor  can  the  motives  which  prompt  his  action 
1)6  considered.  A  railroad  company  may  lawfully  I'efuse  to  continue 
in  its  employ  a  person  who  has  engaged  in  a  strike  affecting  its 
interests,  or  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  negligent,  incompetent, 
inefficient,  or  dishonest. 


Empix>yeks'  Ijiability — CoNTRAcr  OF  Indemnity — Admission  of 
Evidence — Herrui.  et  al.  r.  Duly,  Supreim;  Court  of  MUsiKsippi^  31 
Southern  Reporter,  imje  790. — This  was  an  action  by  John  P.  Dalj'  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  at  work  in  the  sawmill  of 
Herrin,  Ijam))ert  &  Co.  The  judgment  was  in  favor  of  plaintiff  and 
rested  chiefly  on  the  jury's  conclusion  as  to  the  application  of  the 
conunon-Iaw  rule  of  fellow-servants.  A  point  of  some  interest  was 
the  ruling  of  the  trial  judge  permitting  the  (juestion  to  be  asked  as  to 
anj'  conti-act  of  indemnity  that  the  firm  might  have  with  a  guaranty 
company.  Defendants  objected  to  the  question,  but  the  objection  was 
overruled,  and  the  fa«-t  appeared  that  the  company  was  indemnified  to 
the  extent  of  $1,500.  Verdi«rt  for  Daly  was  rendered,  awarding  dam- 
ages in  the  sum  of  $1,500,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court,  which  reversed  the  court  below  and  remanded  the  case  for  a  new 
trial. 

Discussing  this  ruling,  Judge  Calhoon,  speaking  for  the  court  said: 

On  the  cross-examination  by  appellee's  counsel  of  Lambert,  one  of 
the  defendants  below,  as  a  witness,  he  was  asked  if  there  was  any  one 
back  of  his  firm  who  would  satisfy  the  judgment  if  obtained.  The  court 
overruled  an  objection  to  this,  and  we  think  this  action  error.  It  could 
not  conceivably  throw  any  light  on  the  issue,  and  could  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  seduce  a  verdict  on  the  ground  that  an  insurance 
company,  and  not  the  defendants,  would  be  affected. 


Emplotebs'  Liability — Inspection  of  Stone  by  Builders— Neg- 
ligence— Moonay  V.  Beattt'e,  Supreme  Judlcldl  Court  of  Jfojisac/iu- 
settn,  62  Nortliemtern  Reporter,  paye  7'^o. — In  a  suit  in  the  superior 
court  of  Bristol  County,  Mooney,  a  stonemason,  obtained  judgment  for 
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injaries  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  stone  furnished  by  hb 
employer,  Beattie,  and  from  this  judgment  Beattie  appealed,  securing 
a  reversal.  The  stone  had  been  purchased  in  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  when  thrown  to  the  ground  by  Mooney's  assistant  it  ex- 
ploded on  account  of  a  charge  of  dynamite  remaining  in  it,  which  bad 
failed  to  explode  during  the  process  of  quarrying. 

The  question  turned  on  the  duty  of  inspection,  and  on  this  point 
Judge  Hammond,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  summed  up 
as  follows: 

The  whole  testimony  showed  that  the  inspection  was  a  general  prac- 
tice at  the  quarries,  and  all  the  expert  witnesses,  both  quarrvmen  and 
contractors,  testified  that  they  never  knew  such  an  inspection  to  be 
made  anywhere  else.  Not  a  single  witness  was  called  to  show  that  the 
contractor  ever  inspected  the  stone  purchased  by  him  from  quarry- 
men.  Judging  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  by  the  usual  standard 
under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  that  the  defendants  are 
shown  to  have  exercised  less  than  reasonable  care  and  prudence  iu 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  plaintiff.  The  accident  was  the 
result  of  an  unforeseen  and  almost  unprecedented  combination  of 
circumstances,  for  which  the  defendant  can  not  reasonably  be  held 
responsible. 


Labor  Organizations — Procuring  Disoharqe  op  Members  of 
Rival  Union—  Strikes — National  Protective  Association  of  Steam  Fit- 
ter's and  lleljxiraetal.  v.  Outniningetal.,  Conrt  of  Appeals  of  New  York, 
63  Northeastern  Reporter, page  369. — ^This  case  arose  from  the  action  of 
Gumming,  Nugent,  and  others,  members  and  officers  of  the  Enterprise 
Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  the  Progress  Association  of  Steam 
Fitters  and  Helpers,  in  undertaking  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
McQueed  and  others,  members  of  the  National  Protective  Association 
of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers.  McQueed  had  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  latter  association  after  having  been  refused  member- 
ship in  one  of  the  defendant  associations  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
failed  to  pass  the  required  examination.  At  a  hearing  in  special  term 
an  injunction  was  granted  restraining  Gumming  et  al.,  according  to 
the  prayers  of  the  plaintiff,  but  an  appeal  to  the  appellate  division 
procured  a  reversal  of  the  trial  court's  judgment.  An  appeal  was 
then  taken  by  the  National  Protective  Association  to  the  Gourt  of 
Appeals,  resulting  in  an  affirmation  of  the  order  of  the  appellate 
division. 

The  facts,  on  which  no  question  was  raised  at  this  hearing,  were 
found  by  the  trial  judgis  to  be  as  follows: 

That  the  defendant  Gumming  threatened  to  cause  a  general  strike 
against  the  plaintiff  association  and  against  the  plaintiff  McQueed 
wlierever  he  found  them  at  work,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
work  at  any  job  in  the  city  of  New  York,  except  some  small  jobs 
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where  the  men  of  the  Enterprise  Association  were  not  employed,  and 
that  he  and  the  defendant  Nugent  threatened  to  drive  tne  plaintiff 
association  out  of  existence;  that  the  defendants  Gumming  and  Nugent, 
while  acting  in  their  capacity  of  walking  delegates  for  their  respec- 
tive associations,  and  members  of  the  board  of  delegates,  caused  the 
Slaintiff  McQueed  and  other  members  of  the  plaintiff  association  to  be 
itscharged  by  their  employers  from  various  places  of  work  upon 
buildings  in  the  courae  oi  erection  by  threatening  the  said  employers 
that  if  they  did  not  discharge  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  association, 
and  employ  the  members  of  the  Enterprise  [and]  Progress  Associa- 
tion[s]  in  their  stead,  the  said  walking  delegates  would  cause  a  general 
stiike  of  all  men  of  other  trades  employed  on  said  buildings,  and  that 
the  defendant  Cumming,  as  such  walking  delegate,  did  cause  strikes 
in  order  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  association  from  con- 
tinuing with  the  work  they  were  doing  at  the  time  the  strike  was 
oixlered,  and  that  the  said  employers,  by  reason  of  said  threats  and 
the  acts  of  the  defendants  Cumming  and  Nugent,  discharged  the 
members  of  the  plaintiff  association,  and  employed  the  members  of  the 
Enterprise  and  Progress  associations  in  their  stead. 

There  was  a  minority  opinion,  drawn  up  by  Judge  Vann  and  con- 
curred in  by  two  others;  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  prepared  by 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  being  concurred  in  by  three  others,  and  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  order  of  the  appellate  division  should  be  affirmed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  facts  found  do  not  supj^rt  the  judgment  of  the  special  term. 
In  the  discussion  of  that  proposition,  I  shaU  assume  that  certain  prin- 
ciples of  law  laid  down  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Vann  are  correct, 
namely;  "  It  is  not  the  duty  of  one  uian  to  work  for  another  unless 
he  haw  agreed  to,  and  if  he  has  so  agreed,  but  for  no  fixed  period, 
either  may  end  the  contract  whenever  he  chooses.     The  one  may  work 
or  refuse  to  work  at  will,  and  the  other  may  hire  or  discharge  at  will. 
The  terms  of  employment  are  subject  to  mutual  agreement,  without 
let  or   hindrance  from  anyone.     If  the  terms  do  not  suit,  or  the 
enaployer  does  not  please,  the  right  to  quit  is  absolute,  and  no  one 
may  demand  a  reason  therefor.     Whatever  one  man  may  do  alone,  he 
may  do  in  combination  with  others,  provided  they  have  no  unlawful 
object  in  view.     Mere  numbers  do  not  ordinarily  affect  the  quality  of 
the  act.     Workingmen  have  the  right  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  or  improving  their 
relations  with  their  employers.     They  have  the  right  to  strike  (that  is, 
to  cease  working  in  a  body  by  prearrangement  until  a  grievance  is 
redressed),  provided  the  object  is  not  to  gratify  malice  or  inflict  injury 
upon    others,  but  to  secure  better  terms  of  employment  for  them- 
selves-     A  peaceable  and  orderly  strike,  not  to  harm  others,  but  to 
improve  their  own  condition,  is  not  in  violation  of  law."    Stated  in 
other  -words,  the  propositions  quoted  recognize  the  right  of  one  man 
to  ref  u.sc  to  work  for  another  on  any  ground  that  he  may  regard  as 
suiBcient,  and  the  employer  has  no  nght  to  demand  a  reason  for  it. 
But  there  is,  I  take  it,  no  legal  objection  to  the  employee's  giving  a 
reaj*on,  if  he  has  one,  and  the  fact  that  the  reason  given  is  that  he 
refuses  to  work  Mdth  another  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  organization. 
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wliether  stated  to  hi»  employer  or  not,  does  not  affect  his  riffht  to  stop 
work;  nor  does  it  give  a  cause  of  action  to  the  workman  to  whom  he 
objects,  l)ecause  the  emploj'er  sees  fit  to  discharge  the  man  objected 
to.  rather  than  lose  the  services  of  the  objector.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  a  body  of  men,  who,  having  organized,  for  purposes  deeuicd 
beneficial  to  themselves,  refuse  to  work.  Their  rca.sons  may  .seem 
inadecjuate  to  others,  but,  if  it  seems  to  be  in  their  interest  a.s  membei-s 
of  an  organization  to  refuse  longer  to  work,  it  is  their  legal  right  to 
stop.  The  reason  may  no  more  be  demanded,  as  a  right,  of  the  organ- 
ization than  of  an  individual;  but,  if  they  elect  to  state  the  rea.son, 
their  right  to  stop  work  is  not  cut  off  because  the  reason  seems  inade- 
(juate  or  .selfish  to  the  employer  or  to  organized  society.  And  if  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  an  organization  is  legal  in  itself,  it  does 
not  Ijecome  illegal  because  the  organization  directs  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  state  the  reason  for  its  conduct. 

The  object  of  such  an  organization  is  to  benefit  all  its  members,  and  it 
is  their  right  to  strike,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  secure  any  lawful  benefit 
to  the  several  members  of  the  organization, — a.s,  for  instance,  to  secure 
the  reemployment  of  a  member  they  regard  as  having  been  improp- 
erly discharged,  and  to  secure  from  an  employer  of  a  number  of  them 
employment  for  other  members  of  their  organization  who  may  be  out 
of  employment,  although  the  effect  will  be  to  cause  the  discharge  of  other 
employees  who  are  not  mcml>ers.  And  whenever  the  courts  can  see 
that  a  refusal  of  members  of  an  organization  to  work  with  nonmcm- 
bcrs  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  several  members,  it  [they]  will  not 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  a  finding  to  the  contrary,  that  the  oljject  of 
such  refusal  was  solely  to  gratify  malice,  and  to  inflict  Injury  upon 
such  nonmemf)crs.  A  number  of  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  organi- 
zation will  at  once  suggest  themselves  in  a  case  like  this.  One  rea.son 
apparent  from  the  findings  in  this  case,  as  I  .shall  :rhow  later,  is  the 
desire  of  the  organization  that  its  own  members  may  do  the  work  the 
nonmcmbers  are  performing.  And  another  most  important  reason  is 
suggejsted  by  the  fact  that  these  particular  organizations,  a.ssociations 
of  steam  fitters,  required  every  applicant  for  membership  to  pass  an 
examination  testing  his  competency.  Now,  one  of  the  objections 
sometimes  urged  against  labor  organizations  is  that  unskillful  work- 
men receive  as  large  compensation  as  those  thoroughly  competent 
The  examination  re([uired  by  the  defendant  associations  tends  to  do 
away  with  the  force  of  that  objection  as  to  them.  And  again,  their 
restriction  of  membership  to  those  who  have  stood  a  prescribed  test 
nmst  have  the  effect  of  securing  careful  as  well  as  skillful  associates 
in  their  work,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  the  law,  which  al)solves  the  master  from  liability  for  inju- 
ries sustained  by  a  workman  through  the  carelessness  of  a  coemployee. 
I  know  it  is  said  in  another  opinion  in  this  case  that  "workmen  can  not 
dictate  to  employers  how  they  shall  carry  on  their  business,  nor  whom 
the}'  shall  or  snail  not  emploj' ; '  but  I  d  issent  absolutely  from  that  propo- 
sition, and  I  assert  that,  so  long  as  workmen  must  assume  all  the  risk 
of  injury  that  may  come  to  them  through  the  carelessness  of  coem- 
ployees,  they  have  the  moial  and  legal  right  to  say  that  they  will  not 
work  with  certain  men,  and  the  employer  must  accept  their  dictation 
or  go  without  their  services. 
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After  reviewing  the  facts  as  found  bj'  the  trial  judge  (see  above), 
Judge  Parker  said: 

Now  there  is  not  a  fact  stated  in  that  finding  which  is  not  lawful, 
within  the  rules  which  1  have  quoted  supra.  Those  principles  concede 
the  right  of  an  association  to  strike  in  order  to  benefit  its  members; 
and  one  method  of  benefiting  them  is  to  secure  them  employment, — a 
method  conceded  to  be  within  the  right  of  an  organization  to  employ. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  the  defendant  associations  or  their  Avalking 
delegates  had  any  other  motive  than  one  which  the  law  justifies, — of 
attempting  to  benefit  their  members  by  securing  their  employment. 
It  is  only  where  the  sole  purpose  is  to  do  injury  to  another,  or  the  act 
is  prompted  bj'  malice,  that  it  is  insisted  that  the  act  becomes  illegal. 
No  such  motive  is  alleged  in  that  finding. 

Judge  Parker  then  reverted  to  the  use  of  the  word  "threats"  in  the 
finding  of  the  trial  judge,  and  after  saying  that  what  was  so  named  wa.s 
a  "simple  notification  of  their  determination"  to  strike,  he  continued: 

But  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  employed  by  the  court  is  of  no 
consequence,  for  the  defendant  associations  had  the  absolute  right  to 
threaten  to  do  that  which  they  had  the  right  to  do.  Having  the  right 
to  insist  that  plaintiff's  men  be  discharged,  and  defendant^  men  put 
in  their  place,  if  the  services  of  the  other  members  of  the  organi- 
zation were  to  be  retained,  they  also  had  the  right  to  threaten  that 
none  of  their  men  would  staj'^  unless  their  members  could  have  all  the 
work  thei'e  was  to  do. 

As  to  the  finding  that  "Cumming  threatened  to  cause  a  general 
strike  against  the  plaintiff  association  and  against  the  plaintiff  McQueed 
wherever  he  found  them  at  work,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  work  at  any  job  in  the  city  of  New  York,  except  some  small  jobs 
whore  the  men  of  the  Enterprise  Association  were  not  employed,  and 
that  he  and  defendant  Nugent  threatened  to  drive  the  plaintiff  asso- 
ciation out  of  existence,"  the  court  states  that: 

It  will  be  found  that  it  fairly  means  no  more  than  that  the  defend- 
ant associations  did  not  purpose  to  allow  McQueed  and  the  members  of 
his  association  to  work  upon  any  jobs  where  mcnil>ers  of  defendant 
a-ssociation  were  cmployod;  that  they  were  perfectlv  willing  to  allow 
them  to  have  small  jobs,  litted,  perhaps,  for  men  who  were  willing  to 
work  for  small  wages,  l)ut  that  the  larger  jobs,  where  they  could  afford 
to  j)ay  and  would  pay  the  rate  of  wages  demanded  hy  defendant  asso- 
ciations, they  intended  to  secure  for  their  members  alone, — a  determi- 
nation to  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  come,  as  is  conceded  by  the 
rules  which  I  have  quoted.  Having  reached  that  conclusion,  defend- 
ants notified  McQueed,  who  had  organized  an  association  when  he 
failed  to  piiss  the  defendant's  examination,  that  they  would  prevent  him 
and  the  men  of  his  ass(x;iation  from  working  on  a  certain  dass  of  jobs. 
They  did  not  threaten  to  employ  any  illegal  method  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

Judge  Vann,  who  prepared  the  minority  opinion,  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  two  other  ju<lges,  first  rehearsed  the  findings  of  fact  as 
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already  given  and  laid  down  certain  general  principles  of  law,  which 
were  quoted  in  part  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  (page  1119,  supra).  After 
stating,  tus  there  quoted,  that  "a  peaceaV)le  and  orderly  strike,  not  to 
harm  others,  but  to  improve  their  own  condition,  is  not  in  violation 
of  law,"  Judge  Vann  continued: 

They  have  the  right  to  go  further,  and  to  solicit  and  persuade  others, 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  organization,  and  are  emplo3-ed  for  no  tixed 
period,  to  quit  work,  also,  unless  the  fx)mmon  employer  of  all  assents 
to  lawful  conditions,  designed  to  improve  their  material  welfare. 
They  have  no  right,  however,  through  the  exercise  of  coercion,  to 
prevent  others  from  working.  When  persuasion  ends,  and  jjressure 
begins,  the  law  is  violated;  for  that  is  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  by  statute.  (Penal  Code,  sec.  168.) 
They  have  no  right,  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  to  prevent 
members  of  another  labor  organization  from  working,  or  a  conti-actor 
from  hiring  them  or  continumg  them  in  his  employment.  They  may 
not  threaten  to  cripple  his  business  unless  he  will  discharge  them,  for 
that  infringes  upon  liberty  of  action,  and  violates  the  right  which 
eveiy  man  has  to  conduct  This  business  as  he  sees  fit,  or  to  work  for 
whom  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases.  Their  labor  is  their  propertv, 
to  do  with  as  they  choose;  but  the  labor  of  others  is  their  property,  in 
turn,  and  is  entitled  to  protection  against  wrongful  interference.  The 
defendant  associations  made  their  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
plaintiff  corporation  did  the  same.  Neither  was  entitled  to  any  exclu- 
sive privilege,  but  l)oth  had  equal  rights  according  to  law.  Public 
1)olicy  requires  that  the  wages  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  the 
aw  of  competition  and  of  supply  and  demand,  the  same  as  the  sale  of 
food  or  clothing.  Any  combination  to  restrain  "the  free  pursuit  in 
this  State  of  any  lawnil  business,"  in  order  "  to  create  or  maintain  a 
monopoly,"  is  expressly  prohibited  by  statute,  and  an  injunction  is 
authorized  to  prevent  it. 

A  combination  of  workmen  to  secure  a  lawful  benefit  to  themselves 
should  te  distinguished  from  one  to  injure  other  workmen  in  their 
tra^e.  Here  we  have  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their 
business,  as  distinguished  from  a  legitimate  advancement  of  the 
defendant's  own  interests.  While  they  had  the  right  by  fair  pei-sua- 
sion  to  get  the  work  of  the  plaintiff  McQueed,  for  instance,  they  had 
no  right,  either  by  force  or  by  threats,  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
any  work  whatever,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  earn  his  living 
by  plying  his  trade.  IJy  threatening  to  call  a  general  strike  of  the 
related  trades,  the  defendants  forced  the  contractor  to  discharge  com- 
petent workmen  who  wanted  to  work  for  him,  and  whom  he  wished  to 
keep  in  his  employment.  They  conspired  to  do  harm  to  the  contractor 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  harm  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  their  act;^  in 
execution  of  the  conspiracy  caused  substantial  damage  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  plaintiff  corporation.  While  no  physical  force  wa< 
used,  the  practical  effect  was  that  members  of  one  labor  organization 
drove  the  members  of  another  labor  organization  out  of  business,  and 
deprived  them  of  the  right  to  labor  at  their  chosen  vocation.  The 
object  was  evil,  for  it  was  not  to  compete  for  employment  by  fair 
means,  but  to  exclude  rivals  from  employment  alto^ther  by  unfair 
means.    The  law  gives  all  men  an  equal  chance  to  live  by  their  own 
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labor,  and  does  not  permit  one  labor  union  to  seize  all  the  chances,  by 
compelling  employers  to  refuse  employment  to  the  members  oi  all 
other  unions.  The  plaintiffs  do  not  ask  for  protection  against  compe- 
tition, but  from  "malicious  and  oppressive  interference"  with  their 
right  to  work  at  their  trade. 

Judge  Vann  then  recounted  evidence  given  by  employers  during  the 
trial  as  to  the  insistence  of  the  defendants  on  the  discharge  of  the 
plaintiffs,  the  methods  used  to  procure  compliance  with  their  demands 
and  to  the  effect  that  the  men  discharged  "were  good  workmen,  that 
their  work  was  satisfactory,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  dis- 
charging them,  other  than  the  threats  made."    Continuing,  he  said: 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  employers  were  not  obliged  to  yield  to 
these  threats,  and  this  is  true;  but  noncompliance  meant  ruin  to  them, 
for  their  work  would  be  completely  tied  up  and  their  business  para- 
lyzed.   A  threat,  with  ruin  behind  it,  may  be  as  coercive  as  physical 
force.     When  an  association  is  so  strong  and  its  discipline  so  perfect 
that  its  orders  to  strike  are  equivalent  to  the  commands  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  the  use  of  physical  force.     (1  Tied. 
Cont.  Prs.  and  Prop.,  p.  433;  Erie,  Trade  Unions,  12, 105.)    The  pur- 
poses of  the  defendants,  as  well  as  the  methods  pursued  by  them,  were 
unlawful,  and  authorized  the  injunction  granted  b^  the  trial  cou'-t  in 
order  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  and  a  multiplicity  of  suits.    This 
was  conceded  in  Reynolds  v.  Everett,  144  N.  Y.  189,  39  N.  E.  72, 
and  demonstrated  in  Davis  v.  Zimmerman,  91  Hun.  489,  36  N.  Y. 
Supp.  303.    The  fact  that  a  lawful  strike  inflicts  injury  upon  the 
empl03'er  is  not  controlling.     As  was  said  by  a  recent  writer  upon  the 
subject:  "The  courts  recognize  the  right  of  workingmen  to  combine 
tog-ether  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition,  and,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  their  object,  they  may  mflict  more  or  leas  inconvenience 
anu  damages  upon  the  employer;  but  a  threat  to  strike  unless  their 
wages  are  advanced  is  something  very  different  from  a  threat  to  strike 
unless  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  combination  are  dis- 
charged.    While  it  may  be  argued  that  indirectly   the  discharge 
of  the  nonunion  employee  will  strengthen  and  benefit  the  union,  and 
thereby  indirectly  benefit  the  union  workmen,  the  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  combination  is  so  remote,  as  compared  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  injury  inflicted  upon  the  nonunion  workmen,  that  the  law 
does  not  look  beyond  the  immediate  loss  and  damage  to  the  innocent 
^rties,  to  the  remote  benefits  that  might  result  to  the  union."    (1 
Eddy,  Combns.,  416.) 

The  conclusions  I  nave  announced  are  supported  by  the  weight  of 
authority  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  leading  case  in  this 
State  is  controlling  in  principle,  and  requires  a  reversal  of  the  order 
appealed  from.  (Curran  v.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.  33,  46  N.  E.  297.)  [See 
Bmletin  No.  11,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  page  529.] 

The  facts  in  this  case  were  next  reviewed,  which  are  in  brief  that 
Curran  had  refused  to  join  a  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  had 
been  dismissed  from  service  by  his  employers  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  that  they  should  employ  none  but  members  of  said  organi- 
zation.    Curran  complained  of  "  malicious  and  false  reports"  prevent- 
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ing  his  employment.  The  defense  was  that  all  that  wa.s  done  was 
solely  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  thereof,  and  without  intent  or  puipose  to  injure  the 
plaintiff  in  any  way.  This  answer  wa.s  held  insufficient  by  lx)th  the 
trial  court  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  Curran  obtained 
judgment.  Judge  Grajs  in  his  memorandum  concurring  with  the 
opinion  prepared  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  distinguished  between  (he 
present  case  and  the  case  of  Curran  v.  Galen,  holding  that  in  the  latter 
case  malice  was  an  element,  while  in  the  case  in  hand  none  appears. 
After  presenting  the  above  facts  Judge  Vann  said: 

All  the  judges  who  sat  in  this  court  united  with  Judge  Gray  [in  the 
case  Curran  v.  Galen]  in  saying  that:  "Public  policy  and  the  interests 
of  society  favor  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful 
trade  or  calling,  and  if  the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combination 
of  workingmen  be  to  hamper  or  to  restrict  that  freedom,  and,  through 
contracts  or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen 
to  l)ecome  members  of  the  organization,  and  to  come  under  its  rules 
and  conditions,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  position  and  of 
deprivation  of  employment,  then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful.'* 

Quotations  wei'e  made  from  recent  English  opinions,  and  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  the  views  set  forth. 
Judge  Vann  then  concluded: 

1  think  that  the  action  of  the  defendants  was  unlawful  and  was 
properly  restrained,  but  the  injunction,  in  the  form  granted,  is  too 
broad  and  requires  modification.  It  prevents  the  defendants  "from 
coercing  or  obtaining  by  command,  threats,  strikes,  or  otherwise,  the 
dismissal  or  discharge  l>y  any  employer,  contractor,  or  owner,  of 
the  members  of  the  plaintiff  corporation,"  etc.  This  might  prevent 
fail"  i)ersuasion  or  solicitation,  which  the  defendants  may  resort  to. 

The  order  of  the  appellate  division,  so  far  as  appealed  from,  should 
be  reversed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  special  term  modified  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "or  otherwise"  therefrom,  and,  as  modified,  afhi-med, 
with  costs  to  the  appellants  in  all  courts. 


Railroad  Companiks— Hospital  Skhvick— Liabilitv  ix>h  Refus- 
iNo  Certificatk  of  Admission — Mf.asurk  ok  Damages  — ////wom 
Carnival  Railroad  Vmiqiany  ?'.  Gheen,  Courl  <>f  Appeals  of  Kentucky, 
66  Southwestern  Reporter,  pa<ie  639. — T.  W.  Ghcen  sued  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Livingston  County  to  recover  damages  from  the  above-namwl 
company  for  its  refusal  to  admit  him  into  a  hospital.  This  hospital  was 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  railroad  company,  and  each 
employee  on  a  certain  division  who  worked  as  much  as  four  days  in  a 
month  was  required  to  contribute  toward  its  support,  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  being  withheld  l)y  the  company's  paymaster  and  by 
him  turned  into  the  hospital  fund. 
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While  in  the  emplo}'  of  the  company,  Gheen's  hand  was  injured  and 
he  made  application  to  his  foreman  for  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
admission  into  the  hospital,  there  to  receive  surgical  treatment,  board, 
etc.,  as  well  as  to  receive  tmnsportation  from  the  ^lace  of  his  employ- 
ment to  the  i'ity  of  Paducah  in  which  the  hospital  was  located.  This 
was  denied,  and  Gheen  was  treated  by  the  local  surgeon  of  the  com- 
pany, but  not  in  such  wise  as  to  prevent  the  amputation  of  three  of 
his  fingers,  which  he  claimed  could  have  been  prevented  by  prompt 
admission  to  the  hospital.  The  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  from  which  the  company  appealed,  obtaining  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  with  directions  for  a  new  trial. 

The  i-ailroad  company  denied  all  I'esponsibility  for  the  hospital 
management  or  liabilities,  and  also  denied  that  Gheen  was  entitled  to 
admission,  or  that  he  was  injured  or  damaged  by  being  refused  admis- 
sion earlier  than  he  was.  Gheen  claimed  nothing  for  the  original 
injury,  but  only  for  the  increased  injury  resulting  from  the  delay  of 
the  company  in  allowing  him  to  enter  the  hospital,  into  which  he  was 
finally  admitted  and  in  which  his  fingers  were  amputated. 

As  to  the  liability  of  the  railroad  company  for  the  management  of 
the  hospital,  the  court,  after  reciting  the  facts  as  to  control  and  sup- 
port given  above,  said: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  facts,  proven  without  serious,  if  any, 
contradiction,  would  have  authorized  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 

tieremptorily  that,  if  appellee  had  been  engaged  more  than  four  days, 
le  was  entitled  to  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  if  he  was  refused 
p«Tmission  to  enter,  or  certificate  entitling  him  to  transportation  and 
entrance  to  the.  hospital,  and  was  injured  by  swh  refusal,  he  was 
entitled  to  recover.         < 

The  instruction  of  the  lower  court  as  to  measure  of  damages  wius  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  court  says  to  the  jury  if,  under  the  evidence  and  instructions, 
they  find  for  plaintiff,  thej'  will  find  only  such  damages  as  will  com- 
pensate him  for  the  excess  of  pain  and  suffering,  if  any,  that  he 
endured  over  that  which  he  would  have  endured  if  he  had  been 
treated  in  the  hospital,  and  for  the  loss  of  his  fingers  and  power  to  earn 
money,  and  mental  and  physical  suffering  bj'  reason  thereof,  provided 
the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  his  fingers  could  and  would 
have  been  .siivcd  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  enter  said  hospital  when 
he  fii-st  applied  for  admission. 

This  instruction  was  excepted  to  by  the  appellant  company,  which 
exception  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  appeals.     The  court  .said: 

The  general  and  universal  rule  of  law  in  regard  to  damages  is  that 
every  person  must  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  done  to  render  the 
damage  for  any  act  or  omission  as  light  as  possible.  Under  this  rule, 
the  appellee,  when  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  hospital,  if  such 
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be  the  case,  was  bound  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  keep  the  consequent 
injury  and  dainae;e  as  light  as  possible.  To  do  so,  Tie  should  have 
employed  medical  and  surgical  attention  to  cure  his  hand,  or,  at  least, 
to  arrest  other  and  further  injury.  For  such  services  and  attention, 
or  the  coat  thereof,  the  appellant,  if  liable  at  all,  would  be  required 
to  pav.  Appellee  was  entitled,  if  at  all,  to  the  skilled  surgical  atten- 
tion he  would  have  received  at  the  hospital  of  appellant,  including 
board,  transportation,  and  such  accommodations  and  charges  as  the 
hospital  would  furnish  its  patients.  If  appellant  refused  to  furnish 
such,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  the  appellee  could  and  should  have 
sought  such  attention  elsewhere,  and  for  the  reasonable  cost  thereof 
appellant  would  be  liable.  The  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  has 
not  so  far  advanced  that  it  could  be  said  as  a  certain  fact  that  if  appel- 
lee had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  had  received  the  very  best 
attention  there  to  be  had,  he  would  not  have  suffered  pain  and  mental 
anxiety,  and  that  surely  he  would  not  have  lost  his  fangers.  By  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital,  the  appellant  did  not  assume  or  under- 
take to  cure  disease,  or  in  all  cases  relieve  from  injuries.  The  under- 
taking was  to  furnish  medical  and  surgical  attention,  and  to  nurse  and 
care  ror  the  patient  who  is  admitted  therein.  If  appellant  be  liable 
under  the  proof,  its  liability  is  for  failure  to  furnish  these  things,  and 
the  damage  for  such  failure  is  the  reasonable  cost  at  which  such  care 
and  attention,  board,  and  medical  and  surgical  skill  could  have  In^en 
obtained,  aa  well  as  cost  of  transportation  to  the  nearest  suitable  place 
where  such  attention  could  be  bad. 
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LAWS  OF  VAKIOUS  STATES  BELATTNG  TO  LABOE  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANXTABY  1,  1896. 

(The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Teixi- 
torieo  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  In  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  Issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

ABIZONA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Liability  of  employers  for  ads  of  employees. 

Section  2767  (Civil  Code).  Sub-section  4.  Every  corporation  doing  business  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee  in  eonse- 
auence  of  any  negligence  of  its  a^nts  or  employees  to  any  person  sustaining  such 
(lainage:  Provided,  Such  corporation  has  had  previous  notice  of  the  incompetency, 
i-arelessnesB  or  negligence  of  such  agent  or  employee. 

Took  effect  April  19,  1901. 

(Seating  unsafe  amount  of  steam  in  boilers. 

Section  308  (Penal  Code).  Every  engineer  or  other  person  having  chai^  of  any 
steam  boiler,  steam  engine  or  other  apparatus  for  generating  or  employing  steam, 
used  in  any  manufactory,  railway  or  other  mechanical  works,  who  willfully  or  from 
ignorance  or  gross  neglect  creates,  or  allows  to  be  created,  such  an  undue  quantity  of 
steam  as  to  burst  or  break  the  boiler  or  engine  or  apparatus,  or  cause  any  other 
accident  whereby  human  life  is  endangered,  is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

Took  effect  Septeinl)er  1,  1901. 

Offenses  of  railroad  employees. 

Section  330  (Penal  Code).  Every  conductor,  engineer,  brakeman,  switchman,  or 
other  person  having  charge,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  any  railroad  car,  locomotive,  or 
train,  who  willfully'  or  negligently  suffers  or  causes  the  same  to  collide  with  another  car, 
locomotive,  or  train,  or  with  any  other  object  or  thing  whereby  the  death  of  a  human 
being  is  pro«luced,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  Territorial  prison  for  not 
\e«a  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Sec.  355  (Penal  Co<le).  Every  person  in  charge  of  a  locomotive  engine,  who,  before 
crossing  any  traveled  public  way,  omits  to  cause  a  bell  to  ring  or  steam-whistle  to 
sound  at  the  distance  of  at  least  eighty  rods  from  the  crossing,  and  up  to  it,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  368  (Penal  Code).  Every  engineer,  conductor,  brakeman,  switch-tender,  or 
other  officer,  agent,  or  servant  oi  any  railroad  company,  who  is  guilty  of  any  willful 
violation  or  omission  of  his  duty  as  such  officer,  agent  or  servant,  whereby  human 
life  or  safety  is  endangered,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  otherwise  prescribed, 
or  any  person  or  corporation  knowingly  employing  any  such  person,  is  guilty  of  a 
mis<lemeanor. 

Sec.  360  (Penal  CodeV  Any  engineer,  conductor  or  other  employee  of  any  cor- 
poration operating  a  railway  in  this  Territory,  who  shall  suffer  or  permit  any  loco- 
motive or  cars  to  be  or  remain  upon  the  crossing  of  any  public  highway  over  such 
railway  so  as  to  obstruct  travel  over  such  crossing  for  a  period  exceeding  fifteen  min- 
utes, is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  accident 

Took  effect  September  1, 1901. 

Payment  of  wages. 

Section  615  (Penal  Code).  All  corporations  or  individnals  employing  men  shall  pay 
wages  due  their  employees  at  least  once  a  month,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  bank  check  of  even  date. 
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Sec.  616  (Penal  Code).  Whenever  an  employee  quits  the  service  or  is  discharged 
therefrom,  such  employee  shall  be  paid,  whatever  wages  are  due  him,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  clie<-.k  of  even  date,  on  a  l>ank,  and 
said  wages  shall  be  paid  nt  once. 

8eo.  617  (Penal  Code).  Any  i)erson  or  jiersons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  two  preceding  sections  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Took  effect  SepU'mber  1,  1901. 

IDAHO. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

IxihoT  Oimmisgion. 

[Page  60.] 

Section  1.  There  shall'  be  and  is  hereby  created,  a  commission  to  be  composed  of 
two  electors  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  designated  the  labor  commission,  and  which 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  and  vested  with  the  powers  hereinafter  enumerate*!. 

Sec.  2.  The  uiemliers  of  sai<l  conimLssion  shall  be  app<iinted  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and  shall  hold  ofBce  for  two  years  and 
until  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointe<l  and  ({ualitied.  One  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  have  l)een,  for  not  less  than  six  (B)  years  of  his  life,  an  employee,  for 
wages,  in  some  department  of  industry,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  number  of 
persons,  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  l)e,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, affiliated  M'lth  the  labor  interest  as  distinguished  from  the  capitalist  or 
eniploying  interest. 

The  other  of  said  commissioners  shall  have  been,  for  not  less  than  six  years,  an 
employer  of  labor,  for  wages,  in  some  department  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to 
employ  a  numl)er  of  persons,  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  affiliated  with  the  employing  interest,  as  distinguished  from 
the  labor  interest.  Neither  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  less  than  twentv-five 
years  of  age,  and  they  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  A  political 
party  under  the  meaning  of  this  section,  should  be  held  to  mean  one  or  more  parties 
supporting  one  ticket  or  meml)er  of  a  fusion;  neither  of  them  shall  hold  any  other 
State,  county  or  city  office  in  Idaho,  during  the  term  of  office  for  which  they  sliall 
be  appointed. 

I^acn  of  said  eommissioners  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  l)e  endorsetl  u|K>n 
his  commission,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  punctually,  honestly  and  faithfully  discharge 
his  duties  as  such  commissioner. 

8kc.  3.  Such  commission  shall  have  a  seal  and  shall  not  Ik?  required  to  leave  their 
personal  labor  or  business,  exce|)t  to  jwirform  the  duties  devolving  upon  theiu  as 
meinliers  of  the  labor  commission. 

When  necessary,  thev  may  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  l)e  a  .skillful  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  and  wfio  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  dollars  jK'r  day  and  traveling 
expenses  for  every  day  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duty  under  the  (fire<-tion  of  the 
coinmiwion. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  Ik-  the  duty  of  said  commissioners,  upon  receiving  authentic  infor- 
mation, in  any  manner,  of  the  existence  of  any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  lalK>r  cosn- 
j(licati<m  in  (liis  State,  effecting  [affecting]  the  labor  or  employment  of  fifty  jierson.'! 
or  more,  to  go  to  the  place  where  such  complication  exists,  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  ])artics  to  the  coiitn)versy,  and  offer  them  [their]  s«»rvices  as 
ineiliators  l)etween  them:  I'rovided,  That  in  all  cases  where  less  than  fifty  persons 
are  on  strike  or  lockout,  the  commission  may,  in  their  dis<Tetion,  act  as  though  such 
numlwr  of  strikers  consisted  of  fifty  or  more  persons.  If  they  shall  not  succ^-il  in 
effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  f)f  the  controversy  in  that  way,  they  shall  endeavor 
to  induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  arl>itration,  either  un<ler  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  otherwise  us  thev  may  elect. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  arbitration,  under  this  act,  the  labor  commissioners  and 
the  judge  of  the  <listrict  court  of  the  district  in  whicli  the  business  in  relation  to 
which  the  controversy  shall  ari.«e,  shall  have  l)eeii  c-arried  on,  shall  constitute  » 
Ijoard  of  arbitrators,  to  which  shall  be  added,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  two othernieni- 
bers,  one  to  be  named  bv  the  employer,  and  the  other  by  the  emplovees  in  thearW- 
tration  agreement.  If  tlie  parties  to  the  controversy  are  a  railroad  company,  and 
the  employes  of  the  comiany  engaged  iti  the  running  of  trains,  any  terminal  within 
this  State,  of  the  r(>a<l,  or  any  division  thereof,  may  be  taken  and  treated  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  busines.-<  within  t  he  terms  of  thi;i  section,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  to  act  it'i  a  imonber  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 
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Sei-.  6.  An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  under  this  act,  sliall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  state  the  issue  to  l)e  subniittiHl  and  decided,  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an 
agreement,  by  the  parties,  to  abide  by,  and  perform  the  award. 

Such  an  agreement  may  l)e  eigne«l  by  the  employer,  as  an  individual  firm,  or  cor- 
poration, as  the  ease  may  lie,  and  execution  of^tho  agreenient,  in  tiie  name  of  the 
employer,  by  any  t^^nt  or  representative  of  such  employer,  then  an<l  therefore  in 
control  or  mani^ement  of  the  business  or  department  of  business,  in  relation  to 
which  the  controversy  shall  have  arisen,  shall  bind  the  employer.  On  the  part  of 
the  employees  the  s^treement  may  be  signed  by  them,  in  their  own  i)erHon,  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  those  concerned  in  the  controversy,  signing,  or  it  may  be  signed 
by  a  committee,  by  them  appointe<l.  Such  committee  may  be  created  by  elet;tion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  employees  concerned  in  the  controversy,  a*  which  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  such  employees  shall  be  present,  which  election,  and  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  the  required  number  of  employees  at  the  meeting,  shall  l)e  evidenced  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  meeting,  attache<l  to  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement.  If  the  employees,  concerned  in  the  controversv,  or  any  of  them 
shall  be  members  of  any  labor  union  or  working  men's  society,  they  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  execution  of  said  arbitration  agreement  by  officers  or  committeemen  of 
the  union  or  society  designated  by  it,  in  any  manner  conformable  to  its  usual 
metho<l8  of  transacting  business,  and  others  of  the  employees,  represented  by  com- 
mittee as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  7.  If  upon  any  o<;casion  calling  for  the  presence  and  intervention  of  the  labor 
commissioners,  under  tliis  act,  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  present  and  the 
other  absent,  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  in  which  tne  dispute  shall 
have  arisen,  as  defined  in  section  5,  shall  upon  the  application  of  tiie  commissioners 
present,  apix>int  a  commissioner  pro  tem.,  in  the  place  of  the  absent  commi.xsioner 
and  such  commissioner  pro  tem.  shall  exercise  ail  the  powers  of  a  commissioner 
under  this  act,  until  the  termination  of  the  duties  of  the  commission  with  respect  to 
the  particular  controversy,  upon  the  occasion  of  which  the  appointment  shall  have 
been  made,  and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  provided  by  this  act,  for 
the  other  commissioners.  Such  commissioner  pro  tem.  shall  represent  and  he  affili- 
ated with  the  same  interests  as  the  absent  commissioner. 

Sec.  8.  Before  entering  wyxm  their  duties,  the  arbitrators  shall  take  and  subscrilx) 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  effect  that  they  will  honestly  and  impartially  perform 
their  duties  as  arbitrators,  and  a  just  and  fair  award  render,  to  the  l)est  of  their  abil- 
ity. The  sitting  of  the  arbitrators  shall  l)e  in  the  court  room  of  the  district  <'ourt  or 
such  other  place  as  shall  l)e  provided  by  the  county  commissioners,  of  the  county  in 
which  the  hearing  is  had.  The  district  judge  shall  Ix;  the  presiding  member  of  the 
IxMird.  He  shall  nave  power  to  issue  subptenas  for  witnesses  who  do  not  appear 
voluntarily,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  serve  the 
same,  without  delay.  He  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to 
witnesses,  enforce  order,  and  direct  and  control  the  examinations. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  informal  in  character,  but  in  general  accordance  with  the 
practice  governing  the  district  courts  in  the  trial  of  civil  cases.  All  questions  of  prac- 
tice, or  questions  relating  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  shall  be  decided  by  the  pre- 
siding member  of  the  board  summarily  and  without  extended  argument.  The  sittings 
shall  ne  open  and  public.  If  five  members  are  sitting  as  such  board,  three  members 
of  the  board,  agreeing,  shall  have  power  to  make  an  award,  otherwise  two.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  commission  shall  attend  the  sitting  and  make  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  shorthand,  but  shall  transcribe  so  much  thereof  onlyas  the  commission  shall 
direct. 

Sec.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  make  their  award  in  writing  and  deliver  the  same 
with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  their  oath  as  arbitrators,  to  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  and  deliver  a  copy 
of  the  award  to  the  employer  and  a  copy  to  the  first  signer  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  copy  of  all  the  papers  shall  be  preserved  by 
the  commission. 

Sec.  10.  The  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall  record  the  papers,  delivered  to  him, 
as  directed  in  the  last  preceding  section,  in  the  order  book  of  the  district  court.  Any 
person,  who  was  a  party  to  the  arbitration  proceedings,  may  present  to  the  <listrict 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  or  the  judge  thereof,  in  vai.-ation, 
a  verified  petition  referring  to  the  proceedings  and  the  record  of  them,  in  the  order 
book,  and  showing  that  said  award  has  not  been  complied  with,  stating  by  whom 
and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  disobeye<l. 

And  thereupon,  the  court  or  judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule  against 
the  party  or  parties  so  charged,  to  show  cause  within  five  days,  why  said  award  has 
not  iK-en  obeyed,  which  shall  l)e  serve<l  by  the  sheriff  as  other  process.  Upon  return 
made  to  the  rule,  the  judge  or  court,  if  in  session,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  que^ 
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tions  presented  and  make  such  order  or  orders,  directed  to  the  parties  before  him,  in 
personam,  as  sliall  give  just  effect  to  the  award.  Disobedience  bj'  any  party  to  such 
proceedings  of  any  order  bo  made,  ahall  be  deemed  a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  may 
be  punished  accordingly.  But  such  punishment  shiUl  not  extend  to  imprisonment 
except  in  case  of  willful  disobedience.  In  all  proceedings  under  this  section,  the 
awanl  shall  be  regarded  as  presumptively  binding  upon  the  employer  and  all  employ- 
ees who  were  parties  to  the  controversy  submitted  to  arbitration,  which  presumption 
shall  be  overcome  only  by  proof  of  dissent  from  the  submission  deli  vered  to  the  arbi- 
trators, or  one  of  them,  in  writing,  l)efore  the  commencement  of  the  hearing. 

Kec.  11.  The  labor  commission  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  which  he  is  hereby  required  to  render,  may  make  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  proceedings  in  arbitration,  under  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  this  ai't, 
or  the  law,  mcluding  forms,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  furnished  to  all 
persons  applying  therefor,  and  all  arbitration  proceedings  under  this  act  shall  there- 
after conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Sbc.  12.  Any  employer  and  his  emplovees,  not  less  than  twenty-five  in  number, 
between  whom  differences  exist  which  "have  not  resulted  in  any  open  rupture  or 
strike,  may,  of  their  own  motion,  appl^  to  the  labor  commission,  for  arbitration  of 
their  differences,  and  upon  the  execution  of  an  arbitration  agreement,  as  herein- 
before provided,  a  board  of  arbitrators  shall  be  organized  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  the  arbitration  shall  take  place  and  the  award  be  rendered,  recorded 
and  enforced,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  arbitrations  under  the  provisions  found 
in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  judge  of 
the  district  court  as  a  member  of  the  arbitration  board,  such  duty  shall  have  prece- 
dence over  any  other  business  pending  in  his  court,  and  if  necessary  for  prompt 
transaction  of  such  other  business,  it  shall  l)e  his  duty  to  appoint  the  district  judge 
of  an  adjoining  district  to  sit  in  the  district  court  in  his  place  during  the  pendency 
of  such  arbitration,  and  such  apjiointee  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for  his 
services  as  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  judges  appointed  to  sit  in  case  of  change  of  judge 
in  civil  actions.  In  case  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  whose  duty  it  shall  beicome 
under  this  act,  to  sit  upon  any  board  of  arbitrators,  snail  be  at  the  time  actually 
engaged  in  a  trial  which  can  not  l)e  interrupted  without  loss  and  injury  to  the  parties, 
and  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  continue  for  more  than  three  days  to  come,  or  is  dis- 
ableil  from  acting  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  call 
in  and  appoint  the  district  judge  of  an  adjoining  district,  to  sit  ujwn  such  board  of 
arbitrators,  and  such  appointed  judge  shall  have  the  same  power  and  perform  the 
same  duties  as  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  as  are  by  this  act  vested  in  and 
charged  upon  the  district  judge  regularly  sitting,  and  he  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation, now  provided  by  law,  to  a  judge  sitting  by  appointment,  upon  a  change 
of  judge  in  civil  cases,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  parties  to  any  such  labor  controversy  as  is  defined  iu  section  4  of 
this  act,  shall  have  failed  at  the  end  of  five  days,  after  the  first  communication  of 
said  labor  commission  to  them,  to  adjust  their  differences  amicably,  or  to  agree  lo 
submit  the  same  to  arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  labor  commission  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the  disagreement. 

In  this  investigation,  the  commission  shall  be  entitlM,  upon  request,  to  the  pres- 
ence and  assistance  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  attend,  without  delay,  upon  request,  by  letter  or 
telegram,  from  the  commission.  For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  the  com- 
missioners shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  each  of  the  commissioners  shall 
have  power  toadministeroaths  and  affirmations.  Such  subpcena  shall  be  under  seal 
of  the  commission,  and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  or  a  member  of 
it,  and  shall  command  the  attendance  of  the  person  or  persons  named  in  it,  at  a  time 
and  place  named,  which  subpccna  may  be  served  and  returned  as  other  process  by 
any  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  State. 

In  case  of  disobedience  of  any  such  subpoena  or  the  refusal  of  any  witness  to 
testify,  the  district  court  having  jurisdiction  or  the  judge  thereof,  during  vacation, 
shall,  upon  the  appUcation  of  the  labor  commission,  grant  a  rule  against  the  dis- 
obeying person  or  persons  or  the  j)erson  refusing  to  testify,  to  show  cause,  forth- 
with why  he  or  they  should  not  obey  such  subpoena  or  testify  as  required  by  the 
commission,  or  be  adjudged  guilty  of  ('onteuipt,  and  in  sucn  proceedings,  such 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  shall  be  empowered  to  compel  obedience  to 
such  subpoena,  as  in  the  case  of  subpoena  issued  under  the  order  of  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  court,  or  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  court  are 
compelled  to  testify.  But  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  as  a  witness,  at  any 
place  outside  the  county  of  his  residence.  Witnesses  called  by  the  labor  commis- 
sion, under  this  section,  shall  \)e  paid  $2  per  diem  fees  out  of  the  expense  fund  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  if  such  payment  is  claimed  at  the  time  of  their  examination. 
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Sbc.  15.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  investi^tion  authorized  by  the  last  preced- 
iiir  section,  tne  labor  commission  shall  forthwith  report  the  facts  thereby  disclosed, 
a&cting  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  in  a  brief  and  condensed  form  to  the  governor. 

Sec.  16.  Any  employer  shall  be  entitled,  in  his  response  to  the  inquiries  made  of 
him  by  the  commission  in  the  investigation  provided  for  in  the  last  two  preceding 
sections,  to  submit  in  writing  to  the  commissioner  a  statement  of  any  facts  material 
to  the  inquiry,  the  publication  of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  facts  so  stated  sliall  be  taken  and  held  as  confidential,  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  in  the  report  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  17.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  six  dollars  ea<;h  per 
diem,  for  the  time  ai-tually  expended,  and  actual  aad  necessary  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses,  while  absent  from  home  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  each  of  the  two 
members  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  chosen  by  the  parties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for  the  days  occupied  in  service,  upon 
the  board.  Theattomey  general  orhisdeputy  shall  receive  his  necessary  and  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  absent  from  home  in  the  service  of  the  commission.  Such 
compensation  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  upon  warrants  drawn 
by  the  auditor  upon  itemizetl  and  verified  accounts  of  time  spent  and  expenses  paid. 
All  such  accounts,  except  those  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by 
the  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  and  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners  shall  be 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

It  is  hereby  declare<l  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act,  that  the  arbitrations  and  investi- 
gations provided  for  in  it,  shall  be  conducted  with  all  reasonable  promptness  and 
dispatch,  and  no  member  of  any  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  allowed  payment  for 
more  than  fifteen  davs'  service,  in  any  one  arbitration,  and  no  commissioner  shall 
be  allowed  payment  tor  more  than  ten  days'  service  in  the  making  of  the  investiga- 
tion provided  for  in  section  14  and  sections  following. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  the 
compensation  of  the  commissioners  and  other  arbitrators,  the  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses  herein  authorized  to  be  paid,  and  for  witness  fees,  printing,  stationery, 
jiostage,  telegrams  and  office  expenses,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  anv 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  three'  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  year  1901,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1902. 

Sbc.  19.  Within  ten  days  after  the  members  of  the  laljior  commission  shall  have 
l)een  apjwintetl,  and  said  appointments  ratified  by  the  senate,  they  shall  meet  at  the 
State  capital  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  rules 
and  mcthoii  of  pnx-edure  in  sessions  of  the  commission,  in  accordance  with  section 
11  of  this  act^  and  for  such  periotl  the  pay  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  shall  be  the  same  as  allowed  them  by  this  act,  when  serving  as 
arbitrators  or  mediators. 

Sec.  20.  All  laws,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  an 
emergency  existing  therefor. 

Approved,  March  12,  1901. 

£hnplo7/ment  agencies. 
[Page  131.] 

Sectiom  1.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  no  person  or  persons 
shall  carry  on,  hold,  or  keep  any  labor  agency,  or  bureau  of  employment  without 
first  having  obtained  written  permission  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county 
wherein  said  agency  or  bureau  is  to  be  located. 

Sec.  2.  Before  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  open,  keep,  or  conduct 
any  labor  agency  or  bureau  of  employment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  county, 
he  shall  furnish  a  bond  with  good  and  solvent  security  in  favor  of  the  chairman  of 
said  county  commissioners  in  the  full  sum  and  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000),  conditioned  that  he  shall  well  and  truly  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
said  agency  shall  have  been  established,  and  that  he  shall  pay  all  such  damages 
which  may  result  from  his  or  their  actions  as  such  agent  or  agents,  keeper  or  keepers 
of  said  bureau  of  employment  and  that  anyone  who  may  have  been  injured  or  dam- 
aged by  said  agent  or  ajjents  by  any  act  done  in  furtherance  of  said  business  or  by 
fraud  or  misrepresentations  of  said  agents  or  keepers,  shall  have  a  right  to  sue  for 
the  recovery  of  such  damages  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sbc.  3.  Anyone  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $300,  nor  less  than  $100,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  90  days,  nor  less  than  30  days. 

Sec.  4.  vVhereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  fore*' 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 
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INDIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chaptbk  28. — Iruqxxiimi  of  fadoria. 

Section  1.  Section  19  of  ["An  act,  concerning  labor,  etc.,"  approved  March  2, 1899, 
[shall]  be  amended  ho  as  to  road  as  follows: 

Section  19.  For  the  purpotie  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  dei«rt- 
nient  of  inspection  is  hereby  createtl,  and  the  governor  shall  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  ai)ix)int  a  chief  inspei-tor  to  have  charge  of  said  departr 
nient.  Said  inspector  shall  hold  and  continue  in  office  after  the  expiration  of  lii3 
term  of  office  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  quaUfied.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  for  four  years.  The  annual  salary  of  such 
chief  inspector  shall  Ije  one  thousand  eight  hundrtnl  dollars  ($1,800)  and  actual 
exjienses  when  absent  from  home  in  the  di.«charge  of  his  oflRcial  duties.  Said  chief 
insi)ectf)r  shall,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  deputies  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  not  to  exc««d  five  (5)  one  of  which 
shall  be  a  chief  deputy  inspector,  whose  salary  shall  be  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  (fl,.50O)  per  annum  and  actual  expenses  when  absent  from  home  in  the  dis- 
cliaiige  of  his  official  duties.  The  salaries  of  such  other  deputies  as  may  be  appointed 
shall  bo  one  thousand  dollars  (f  1,000)  each  per  annum  and  actual  expenses  when 
absent  from  home  in  the  discharge  of  their  onicial  duties.  But  said  actual  expenses 
for  the  department  of  inspection  shall  in  no  year  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000),  and  the  duties  of  the  deputy  inspectors  shall  be  such  as  shall 
1x5  aKiigned  them  by  the  chief  insjiector.  Said  chief  inspector  shall  also  employ 
a  Bttmograj)her  at  a  salary  not  to  excee<l  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  annoni. 
The  salary  and  mutual  expenses  of  said  deputy  inspectors- and  stenographer  shall  be 
paid  monthly  as  due,  on  voucher  duly  attested  r>efore_  some  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths,  and  approved  and  signed  by  the  chief  inspector,  and  the  salary 
and  actual  exjienses  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  paid  in  monthly  installments, 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  upon  warrants  of  the  auditor  of  state,  and  the  total 
animal  approjjriations  of  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  ($10,900)  for  such  pay- 
ments aforesaid,  is  hereby  ma<le  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  other- 
wise  appropriate*!:  iVwirferf,  That  the  auditor  of  state  shall  issue  no  warrant, 
except  upon  itemized  bills,  sworn  to,  and  presented  by  the  chief  inspector  provided 
for  in  this  a<'t. 

Approved  February  26,  1901. 

CnAPTER  36. — IriKpeclion  of  bakeries,  etc. 

Suction  1.  Every  building,  room  basement  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery 
or  confectionery,  canning,  packing,  pickling,  or  preserving  establishment,  or  for  the 
manufacture  (for  sale)  of  any  food  product  shall  be  properly  heated,  lighted,  drainetl, 
phiml)ed  and  ventilated  and  conducted  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives  and  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  foo<l  articles  produced. 

Sec.  2.  The  floors,  side-walls,  ceilings,  fixtures,  furniture  and  utensils  of  every 
establishment  or  place  where  food  prcxlucts  are  manufactured  or  stored,  shall  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  a  clean,  healthful  and  sanitary  condition. 

The  side-walls  and  ceilings  of  every  bake  room  or  confectionerv  shall  be  well  plas- 
tered, wainscoted  or  ceiled  with  metal  or  lumber.  Plastered  wafls  and  ceilings  shall 
be  oil  painted  or  kept  well  lime  washe<l  and  all  interior  woodwork  in  every  bakery  or 
confectionery  shall  be  kept  well  oiled  or  painted  with  oil  paint  and  kept  washed 
clean  with  soap  and  water.  And  every  budding  room,  basement,  or  cellar  occupied 
or  used  for  the  manufacture  of  any  food  products  shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  chief  inspector  an  impermeable  floor  made  of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement. 

Sec.  3.  The  chief  insjK'ctor  or  deputy  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  or 
any  health  officer  shall  have  the  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter  and  inspect  every  build- 
ing, room,  ba-sement,  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  aforesaid  and  if  such  inspection 
shall  disclose  a  noncompliance  with  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  act,  the  chief 
inspector  shall  require  the  execution  of  such  lawful  sanitary  measures  or  alterations 
in  or  about  such  premises  as  will  conform  to  the  retjuirements  of  this  act,  and  secure 
the  production  of  the  food  products  thereof  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

Sec.  4.  Flour  and  meal  shall  be  stored  in  dry  and  well  ventilated  rooms  only  and 
no  basement  or  cellar  not  now  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery  or  confectionerv  shall 
hereafter  be  used  as  such  except  that  the  requirements  of  section  1  of  this  cbapter 
ihall  have  been  first  fully  complied  with. 
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Sec.  5.  The  sleeping  place  or  places  for  the  persona  employed  in  a  bake-shop  shall 
be  seiiarate  and  apart  from  the  bake  room;  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep 
in  a  bake  room  or  place  where  flour  or  meal  or  the  pro<liict8  thereof  are  stored.  No 
flomestic  animal  except  cats  shall  he  permitted  to  remain  in  a  bake  room  or  place 
U8e<l  for  the  storage  of  flour  or  meal  food  products. 

Sec.  6.  No  employer  shall  knowingly  require,  permit  or  suffer  anv  person  to  work 
in  a  bakery  or  confectionery  who  is  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  with 
«Tofula,  or  with  any  venereal  dii^ease  or  with  any  communicable  skin  disease.  Cus- 
pidors shall  be  provided  by  the  owner  or  operator  for  each  workroom  of  everj'  bak- 
ery or  confectionery,  and  no  employee  or  other  person  shall  expectorate  on  the 
floor  or  side-walls  of  any  bakerj'  or  confectionery  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of 
any  food  product  is  conducted." 

Plain  notices  shall  he  postefl  in  every  place  where  food  products  of  any  kind  are 
produced  forbidding  all  persons  expectorating  on  the  floors  of  snch  establishment. 

Sec.  7.  The  door  and  window  openings  of  every  food  producing  establishment 
during  fly  season  shall  he  flttetl  with  self-closing  wire  screen  doors  and  top  outward- 
tipping  wire  window  screens. 

Sec.  8.  Every  bakery  and  confectionery  shall  be  provided  with  washroom  and 
watercloset  or  closets  but  separate  and  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where 
the  manufacture  of  any  food  product  is  conducted. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  pro\'ision8  of  thi.s  act  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  anv  lawful  requirements,  of  the  chief  inspector,  dulv  made  in  writing  shall  be 
guilty  of  s  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by 
a  fine  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  for  the  second 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  or  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ($100),  and  third  offense  not  less  than  two  hundreti  dollars  ($200)  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  sixty  days  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

A  copy  of  this  act  shall  l)e  conspicuously  posted  in  each  workroom  of  every  estab- 
lishment effected  [affected]  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  February  28,  1901. 

Chapter  122. — Kate  of  wages  on  public  vorks. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unskilled  labor  employed  upon 
any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities  and  towns,  shall  receive  not  less  than 
twenty  cents  an  hour  for  said  labor,  which  may  lie  enforced  in  a  proper  action,  and 
in  case  a  suit  shall  be  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  compensation  herein  pro- 
vided for,  and  where  the  compensation  ie  recovered,  the  person  suinj;  shall  recover 
also  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  together  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  double  the 
amount  of  wages  due:  Provided,  That  boards  of  commissioners,  common  councils  of 
towns  or  cities  are  prohibited  from  making  contracts  with  such  laborers  by  the  week 
or  any  definite  length  of  time  wherein  a  price  is  agreed  upon  at  a  rate  less  than  as 
proviiled  herein. 

Set.  2.  Any  contractor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  public  work  of  the  State, 
counties,  cities  or  towns,  whose  duty  it  is  to  contract  with,  employ  and  pay,  the 
unskilled  labor  on  such  jmblic  work,  whoeball  violate  the  provisions  of  section  one 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  to  Which  may  be  added  imprisonment 
in  the  countv  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  Match  9, 1901. 

Chapter  165. — Protection  of  wages  of  laborers  on  public  works — Contractors'  bonds. 

Sbction  1.  Hereafter  the  common  council  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  not 
governed  by  special  charter  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  incorporated  town  within  such  State,  shall  require  all  contractors  for  street,  alley, 
sewer  and  other  public  improvements,  to  give  a  good  and  suflScient  bond,  payable 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  least  two  of  the  sureties  on  which  bond  shall  be  residents 
of  the  county  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  located,  which  bond  shall  guarantee  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  work,  and  that  the  contractor  so  receiving  said  contract 
shall  promptly  pay  all  debts  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  such  work,  including 
labor,  materials  furnished,  and  for  boarding  the  laborers  thereon,  where  such  con- 
tractor agrees  to  be  responsible  for  such  board. 

Sec.  2.  Any  laborer,  material  man  or  person  furnishing  board,  lalwr  or  material  to 
said  contractor  as  in  the  preceding  section  provided,  and  having  a  claim  against  such 
contractor  therefor  shall  after  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  said  work  have  a 
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right  of  action  for  same  with  attorney's  fee  thereon  before  any  court  of  competent 

{'urisdiction  in  the  county  where  Bucii  city  or  town  making  such  improvements  is 
ocated. 
Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  4.  An  emergency  existing  for  the  immediate  taking  efiect  of  this  act,  therefore 
the  same  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Chapter  225. — Contract*  of  employees  waiving  right  to  damage*. 

Sbction  1.  All  contracts  between  employer  and  employee  releasing  the  employe 
from  liability  for  damages  arising  out  of  tne  negligence  of  the  employer  by  which 
the  employee  is  injured,  or  in  case  of  the  employee's  death,  to  his  representatives, 
are  against  public  policy,  and  hereby  declarea  null  and  void. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  between  employer  and  employee  releasing  third  persons, 
copartnerships  or  corporations  from  liability  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  negli- 
gence of  such  third  persons,  copartnerships  or  corporations  by  which  the  employee 
of  such  employer  is  injured,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  repre- 
sentatives, are  against  public  policy  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sbc.  3.  All  contracts  between  an  employee  and  a  third  person,  copartnership  or 
corporation  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  employer  of  such  employee  shall  be  released 
from  liability  for  damaees  of  such  employee  arising  out  of  the  negligence  of  the 
employer,  orincase  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  representatives,  are  s^nunst 
public  policy  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  apply  to  voluntary  relief  departments,  or  associations  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  employees.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  revert 
Dack  to  contracts  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  Nor  shall  this  act  affect 
pending  litigation:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  any  section  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  affect  or  apply  to  any  contract  or  agreement  that  may  be  made  betwerai 
the  employer  and  employee,  or  in  case  of  death,  his  next  of  kin  or  his  repreeeniative 
after  an  injury  to  the  employee  has  occurred,  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  solely  to  contracts  made  prior  to  any  injury. 

Sec.  4.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act 
therefore  the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Chapter  232. — Iiii>pection  of  minet. 

Section  1.  Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  abolishing  the  office 
of  mine  inspector  in  theState  of  Indiana,  establishing  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines, 
providing  the  manner  of  appointment  to  such  office,  repealing  all  laws  and  parte  d 
laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency,  passed  notwithstanding  the 
governor's  veto,  March  4th,  1891,  being  sections  7462,  7453,  7454  and  7465  of  Bums' 
1894  revisions  of  the  Indiana  statutes,  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  appoint  two  assistants,  who  shall  each  pass 
such  examinations  touching  his  qualifications  for  such  position  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  such  inspector  of  mines.  Such  inspector  of  mines  shall  execute  certificates  of 
such  appointment  and  deliver  the  same  to  each  of  such  assistants,  who  shall  there- 
upon qualify  bv  each  executing  a  bond  and  taking  an  oath  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  tnis  act,  and  when  so  qualified,  each  such  assistant  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  draw  his  salary  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office  as  prescribed 
by  this  act.  Each  of  such  assistants  shall  be  subject  to  th6  orders  and  directions  of 
the  inspector  of  mines,  and,  in  pursuance  of  such  orders  and  directions,  is  empowered 
to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  inspector 
of  mines.  They  shall  each  make  a  detailed  and  itemized  report  as  often  as  reijuired, 
to  the  inspector  of  mines,  of  the  work  performed  by  him,  and  shall  hold  his  office 
subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  such  inspector  of  mines  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  said  above  entitled  act  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  The  inspector  of  mines  and  his  assistants  shall  be  residents  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  at  least  five  (5)  years  immediately  preceding  their  appointment  to 
office,  and  shall  be  practical  miners  of  at  least  ten  (10)  years'^  experience  in  actual 
mining,  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines  or 
assisttmt  inspector  of  mines  who  is  or  may  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  coal  mine 
within  this  State,  either  directly  or  indirecUy.  The  inspector  of  mines  and  his 
assistants,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices,  shall  each  execute  a  bond 
payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety,  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  to  be  endorsed 
upon  the  back  of  each  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
wnich  bond  shall  be  approved  by  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
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8bc.  3.  Section  5  of  said  above  entitled  act  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  The  inspector  of  mines  and  his  assistants  shall  perform  all  the  duties 
now  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  such  inspector  of 
mines  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  geologist  of  all  matters  now  required 
by  law  to  be  reported,  which  report  shall  be  published  with  the  report  of  thfe  State 
geologist,  and  snail  in  every  re^>ect  comply  with  the  law  pertaining  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  mines. 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  said  above  entitled  act  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  (11,800)  per  annum,  and  each  assist- 
ant inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  nis  services  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  annum,  and  for  expenses,  said  inspector 
and  his  assistants  shall  receive  the  earn  actually  and  necessarily  expended  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  all  to  be  paid  qiiarterly  by  the  State 
treasurer  from  the  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  All 
expense  bills  shall  be  sworn  to  knd  shall  show  the  items  of  expense  in  detail.  Said 
inspector  of  mines  ma^  also  appoint  a  secretary  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed  so  far  as  in  conflict. 

Sec.  6.  Whereas  an  emergency  is  herebv  declared  to  exist  for  the  immediate  tak- 
ing effect  of  this  act,  it  shall,  therefore,  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Chaptek  236. — Mine  regulation* — I'm  of  expUmvet. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  workman  is  about  to  open  a  keg  or  box  containing 
powder,  or  other  explosives,  he  shall  place  and  keep  his  lamp  at  least  five  feet  dis- 
tant from  said  explosive,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  current  can  not  carry 
sparks  to  it;  and  no  person  shall  approach  nearer  than  five  feet  to  any  open  box  or 
kejt  containing  powder  or  other  explosive  with  a  lighted  lamp,  pipe  or  any  other 
thmg  containing  fire. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  process  of  charging  and  tamping  a  hole,  no  person  shall  use  any 
iron  or  steel-pointed  needle.  The  needle  used  in  preparing  the  blast  shall  be  made 
of  copper,  and  the  tamping  bar  shall  be  tipped  with  at  least  five  inches  of  copper. 
No  coal  dust  nor  any  material  that  is  inflammable,  or  that  may  create  a  spark  shall 
be  used  for  tamping  and  some  soft  material  shall  be  placed  next  to  the  cartridge  or 
explosive. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  found  guilty,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  ($5)  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  or  six  months  in  the  county  jail, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  March  U,  1901. 

Chapter  237. — Payment  for  attignment  of  wage»  of  coal  mine  employee*  in  check*, 

ticket*,  etc. 

Section  1.  When.ever  any  merchant  or  dealer  in  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any 
other  person,  shall  take  from  any  employee  or  laborer  for  wages,  who  labors  in  or 
about  anv  coal  mine  in  this  State,  an  assignment  of  such  employee's  wages,  earned  or 
oneamea,  due  or  to  become  due,  or  shall  take  from  such  employee  or  laborer  any 
order  on  bis  employer  for  any  such  wages,  and  shall  issue  or  give  to  an^  such  em- 
ployee or  laborer,  in  consideration  of  or  in  payment  for  any  such  assignment  or 
transfer  or  order,  any  check,  other  than  a  check  on  a  solvent  bank,  or  any  ticket, 
token  or  device  payable  or  redeemable  or  purporting  to  be  payable  or  redeemable, 
or  agreed  to  be  payable  or  redeemable  in  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  or  anything 
other  than  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  such  checks,  tickets,  token  or  device 
shall  at  once  become  due  and  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  and 
to  the  extent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  wages  assigned  or  relinquished  for  it,  and  the 
holder  of  such  check,  ticket,  token  or  device  shall,  after  demand,  have  the  right  to 
collect  the  same,  with  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  by  suit  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 
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Chapter  264. — Marking  and  naie  of  eonrirl-made  goodt. 

Section  1.  It  shall  l)e  unlawful  for  any  pers<on  orpeiwins  or  corporations  to  expoee 
for  sale  within  the  State  of  Indiana,  without  first  obtainiii)^  from  the  neoretary  of 
state  i  license  to  sell  any  convict-made  goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  aa  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  desiring  to  act  as  agent  for  or  to  deal 
in  convict-made  goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  before  exposing  such  goods  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  shall  make  an  application  in  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  setting  forth  his  or  their  residence,  or  office,  the  class  of  goods  he,  they  or 
it  desires  to  deal  in,  the  town,  village  or  citv,  giving  the  street  number  at  which"  he, 
they  or  it  intends  to  locate,  together  with  tte  names  of  two  or  more  responsible  citi- 
zen's of  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  shall  enter  into  a  l>ond  of  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  guarantee  that  the  said  applicant  will  in  all  and  every  part i<'ular  com- 
ply with  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  regulating  and  pr^ribing  the  sale 
of  convict-made  goods,  wares  and  merchandise. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to  such  applicant  for 
one  year,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  license  shall  set  forth  the  name  <rf 
the  person,  persons  or  corporation,  and  shall  be  kept  conspicuously  [xieted  in  his, 
their  or  its  place  of  business. 

Sec.  4.  Such  person,  persons  or  corporations  shall  annually,  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January  in  each  year,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  verified  statement 
setting  forth:  "(1)  The  name  of  the  person,  persons  or  corporation.  (2)  His,  their 
or  its  place  of  business.  (3)  The  names  of  the  i)ersons,  agents,  warden  or  keepere 
of  any  prison,  jail,  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  or  establishment  using  convict  labor, 
with  whom  he  has  done  busine'M,  and  the  pierson,  persons  or  corporation  to  whom 
he  has  sold  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  giving  the  State,  city  or  town  and  strwt 
numljer  of  such  purchaser  or  purchasers.  (4)  In  general  terms  the  amount  paid  to 
each  of  such  agents,  wardens  or  keepers,  for  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  and  the 
character  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  so  received. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  shall  pay  annually,  upon  the  issue 
of  such  license  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  sum  or  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
secretary  of  state  as  a  license  fee,  which  amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  maintenance 
account  of  the  State  prison. 

Sec.  (i.  Licenses  shall  be  for  one  year  unless  revoked  as  subsequently  provided. 

Sec.  7.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  the  license  of  any 
person,  })ersons  or  corporation  upon  satisfactory  evidence  or  upon  conviction  for 
any  violation  of  any  law  regulating  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise; but  no  such  revocation  shall  be  made  until  due  notice  to  the  person,  pw- 
sons  or  corporation  so  complained  of;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  sidd 
secretary  of  state,  or  his  autnorized  agents,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oath  and 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  persons  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  et  cetera. 

Sec.  8.  All  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  made  or  partly  made  by  convict  labor  in 
any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  sfiall  before  beinz 
exposed  for  sale,  be  branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  it  sl^ 
not  l>e  exposed  for  sale  in  any  place  within  this  State  without  such  brand,  label  or 
mark. 

Sec.  9.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required  shall  contain  at  the  head  or  top 
thereof  the  words  "Convict-made,"  followed  by  the  year  and  name  of  the  penit«»- 
tiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  it  was  made,  in  plain 
English  letters  of  the  style  known  aa  Great  Primer  Roman  capitals.  The  brand  or 
mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  be  placed  upon 
the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  or  marking  is  impossible  a  label  sliall  be 
useil;  and  where  a  label  is  used  it  shall  l)e  in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag,  which  shall  be 
attached  by  wire  to  each  article,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and 
placed  securely  upon  the  boxes,  crates  or  other  covering  in  which  such  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  may  be  ])acked,  shipi)ed  or  exposed  for  sale.  Said  brand,  mark  or 
lal)el  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of,  and  upon  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
furnishecl  [finished]  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering.  In  case  of  manufactnred 
clothing  of  any  nature,  such  label  shall  be  of  linen  and  securely  sewed  upon  eadi 
article  of  such' clothing  in  a  place  where  upon  examination  it  may  be  easily  discemeil- 

Sec  10.  When  upon  complaint  or  otherwise  [the]  commissioner  of  lalJor  statistics 
has  reason  to  believe  that  this  act  is  being  violated,  he  shall  advise  the  nroeecuting 
attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  alleged  violation  has  occurred  of  that  feet, 
giving  the  information  in  support  of  his  conclu.«ions,  and  the  prosecuting  attomev 
shall  at  once  institute  the  proper  legal  proceedings  to  compel  compliances  with  thfe 
act.    Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  ol  a  mis- 
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lienieanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 
ten  Kundre<l  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  to  be  impri8one<l  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  nor  less  than  ten 'days,  or  both. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  to  furnish  evi- 
dence as  to  the  violation  upon  the  part  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporation,  and 
niwn  the  conviction  of  such  person,  persons  or  corporation  one-half  of  the  fine  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act  which  shall  be  secured,  shall  be  paid  to  the  coiiiniissioner  of 
labor  statistics  to  be  used  by  him  in  investigating  and  securing  infonnation  regarding 
violations  of  this  act  and  in  paying  expenses  of  securing  conviction  for  violations 
thereof:  I'rorided,  That  this  act  shall  not  applv  to  outstanding  or  existing  contract^. 

Skc.  12.  .-Vll  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  15,  1901. 

MIOHIOAir. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Act  No.  113. — In»pection  of  factories,  etc. 

Section  1.  >o  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State  for  any  longer  perio<l  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  necessary  repairs  to  uiat'hinery  in  order  to  avoid  the  stojjpage  of  the  ordi- 
narv  running  of  the  establi.shraents,  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
no  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  store  in  this 
State  employing  more  than  ten  persons  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one 
week:  Prorideti,  That  no  more  than  ten  hours  shall  be  exacted  from  such  male 
minors  or  females  under  twenty-one  vears  on  any  day  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  hotel  or  store  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  person  employing  children  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  employe<l  by  him  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  no  child  shall  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  p.  m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  in  any  manufacturing  establisliment  or  work- 
shop in  this  State;  audit  shall  lie  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
hotel  or  store  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  tne  age  of  sixteen  years  without 
there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  a  sworn  statement  made  by  "the  parent  or 
guardian,  stating  the  i^e,  aate  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child,  and  that  the  child 
ittn  read  and  write.  If  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such  statement 
shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  statement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer, 
and  which  said  register  and  statement  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand 
by  anj  factory  inspector  appointed  under  this  act:  Provided,  That  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  and  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  all  sworn  statements  must  be  made  Ijefore  a 
deputy  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  underthe  ageof  sixteen  years  shall  be  employe<l  by  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  conducting  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State,  at  employ- 
ment whereby  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is  likely  to  be  injured,  or 
its  morals  may  be  depraved,  by  such  employment.  No  female  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  allowed  to 
clean  roachinerj'  while  in  motion. 

Sec.  4.  Factory  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physii-al 
litness  from  the  county  physician,  who  shall  make  such  examination  free  of  charge, 
in  case  of  persons  who  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they 
may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  power  to  prohilMt  the  employment  of  any  person 
that  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  except 
to  children  under  sixteen  vears  of  age. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  ^uty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  manufacturing 
estabhshnient  where  hoisting  shafts  or  well-holes  are  use<l,  to  cause  the  same  to  lie 
properly  enclosed  and  secured.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  at  all  elevator  openings  in  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  workshop,  hotel  or  store  such  proper  trap  or  automatic  doors 
or  automatic  gates,  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  close  by  the  action  of  elevators 
either  ascending  or  descending.    The  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  insjiector, 
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or  deputy  factory  inspector,  shall  inspect  the  cables,  gearing  or  other  apparatos  of 
elevators  in  manufacturing  establishments,  workshops,  hotels  and  stores  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  ahd  more  frequently  if  neoeesary,  and  require  that  the  same  be 
kept  in  a  safe  condition. 

Sec.  6.  Fire  escapes  shall  be  provided  for  all  mannfactniing  establishments,  hot^ 
and  stores,  two  or  more  stories  m  height,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  it 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  such  est&bliBXiments;  said 
fire  escapes  or  means  of  egress,  or  as  many  thereof  as  may  be  deemed  suffldoit  by 
the  inspector,  shall  be  provided,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  fire  escapes  on 
the  outside  of  such  estaolishments,  they  shall  consist  of  landings  or  balconies  at  each 
floor  above  the  first,  to  be  built  according  to  specifications  approved  by  ttie  fac- 
tory inspector.  The  windows  or  doors  leading  to  all  fire  escapes  shall  open  out- 
wardly, or  upwardly  when  provided  with  a  counterbalancing  weight,  said  windows 
or  doors  to  be  not  less  than  thirty-six  inches  in  height  and  thirty  inches  in  width. 
All  fire  escapes  shall  be  located  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  accessibility,  from 
the  stairways  and  elevator  hatchways  or  openings;  and  the  ladder  thereof  shall  extoid 
to  the  roof;  stationary  stairs  or  ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the  inside  from  the  upper 
story  to  the  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Signs  indicating  the  way  to 
fire  escapee  shall  be  placed  in  conspicuous  places.  Factory  inspectors  ebaU  in  writins 
notify  the  owner,  agient  or  lessee  of  such  manufacturing  establishments,  hotels  and 
stores,  of  the  required  location  and  specifications  of  such  fire  escapee  as  may  be  ordered. 

Sec.  7.  Stairways  with  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  in  manu&u;tnriiig 
establishments,  and  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  it  is  neceesarr,  the 
steps  of  such  stairs  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  substantially  covered  witfi  rob- 
ber, securely  fastened  thereon,  for  the  better  safety  of  persons  employed  in  said 
establishments.  The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  sides  and  bottom  where 
females  are  employed,  and  where  practicable  the  doors  of  such  establishments  shall 
swing  outwardly  or  slide,  as  ordered  by  said  factory  inspector,  and  shall  be  neitfa«' 
locked,  bolted  or  fastened  during  working  hours. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  any  factory,  or  his  agent,  sup^in- 
tendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  furnish  or  supplv,  or  csuse  to  b? 
furnished  or  supplied,  in  the  discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  where  machinery  is 
in  use,  proper  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
belts  on  or  off  pulleys.  All  gearing  or  belting  shall  be  provided  with  proper  safe- 
guards, and  wherever  possible  machinery  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.  All 
vats,  saws,  pans,  planers,  cogs,  set-screws,  gearing  and  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, shall  be  properly  guarded  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  9.  Exhaust  fans  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from 
emerv  wheels  and  grindstones,  auddust-creatingmachinery,  wherever  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  factory  inspector. 

Sec' 10.  Every  manufacturing  establishment,  ■workshop,  hotel  or  store  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  and  every  such  institution  in  which  tw^o  or  more 
children,  young  persons  or  women  are  employed,  shall  be  supplied  with  proper 
wash  and  dressing  rooms,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  arising 
from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided  within  reasonable 
access  with  a  sumcient  number  of  proper  water-closets,  earth-closets  or  privies  foi 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  at  least  one  of  such  cloeets  for 
each  twenty-five  persons  employed;  and  wherever  two  or  more  persons  and  one  or 
more  female  persons  are  employed  as  aforesaid,  a  sufiicient  number  of  s»parate  and 
distinct  water-closets,  earth-closets  or  privies  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each 
sex,  and  plainly  so  designated,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  such  cloeel 
or  privy  assigned  to  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Sec.  11.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State.  Factory  inspectors  shall  have  power 
to  issue  written  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing  a  shorter  meal  time  at  noon,  and 
such  permit  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main  entrance  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  inspector  deems  necesBarr. 
and  shall  only  be  given  where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  12.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and  depoty 
factory  inspectors  shall  be  factory  inspectors  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  At  iea« 
one  of  which  deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  be  a  woman.  Said  factory  inspector? 
are  hereby  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours,  as  orten  as  pnc~ 
ticable  or  required,  the  factories,  workshops  and  other  manufacturing  establishments 
in  this  State  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  is  carried  on,  and  all  hotels  where  any 
person  or  persons  are  employed,  also  all  stores  employing  ten  or  more  persooe. 
Deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  report  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  this  State  at 
sucn  time  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  factors- 
inspector  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  for  all  violatioiis  of 
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the  same  before  any  magistrate  or  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this 
State. 

Sec.  13.  Deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  make  report  to  the  commissioner  of  labor 
of  each  factory,  hotel  ana  store  visited  and  inspected  by  them,  which  report  shall  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  oonunisBioner,  and  a  copy  of  said  report  shall  be  left 
with  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  establishment  visited  and  inspected. 
Deputy  factory  inspectoni  shall  have  the  same  power  to  administer  oaths  as  is  now 
given  to  notaries  public,  in  cases  where  penons  desire  to  verify  documents  connected 
with  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  tliis  act  shall  not  apply  to  canning  factories 
or  evaporating  works,  but  shall  apply  to  any  other  place  where  ^oode,  wares  or 
products  are  manu&ctured,  repaired,  cleaned  or  sorted,  in  whole  or  m  part;  but  no 
other  person,  persons  or  [corporation]  corporations  employing  less  than  five  persons, 
or  children,  excepting  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  a  manufac- 
toring  establishment  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  conuniasioner 
of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  at  least  an  annual  inspection  of 
the  mann&ctnring  establishments,  fiUTtories  and  hotels,  also  all  stores  employing  ten 
or  more  persons,  in  this  State.  Such  inspection  may  be  by  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
the  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  inspection.  Sucn  persons  shall 
be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  are  especially 
charsed  with  the  duties  imposed,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  snail  be 
fixea  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  day,  together  with 
all  necessary  expenses.  All  compensation  for  services  and  expenses  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended  m  such 
inspection  in  any  one  year:  And  provided  further,  That  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  present  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  year,  a 
report  of  such  inspection,  with  such  recommendation  as  may  be  necessary:  And  pro- 
vided furthtr,  That  in  addition  to  the  above  amount  allowed  for  expenses,  there  may 
be  printed  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  copies  of  such  reports  for  the  use  of  the  labor 
borean  for  general  distribution,  and  all  printing,  binding,  blanks,  stationery,  supplies 
or  mapworx  shall  be  done  under  any  contract  which  the  State  now  has  or  shall  nave 
for  similar  work  with  any  party  or  parties,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  audited 
and  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  printing. 

Sbc.  16.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  upon  the  complaint  on  oath  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  factory 
inspectors,  to  prosecute  to  termination  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  actions  or  proceedings  against  any  person  or 
persons  reported  to  him  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  usM 
for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  skirts,  dresses, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist-bands,  underwear,  neck- 
wear, furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  hosiery,  purses,  feathers,  artificial 
flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars,  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ 
any  persons  to  work  in  any  room,  ajmrtment  or  in  any  building  or  parts  of  buildings, 
at  making,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without 
first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  or  one  of  his  deputies, 
stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein  and  that 
the  building  or  part  of  building  intended  to  be  used  for  such  work  or  business  is 
thoroughly  cleaned,  sanitary  and  fit  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  business.  Such 
permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies.  Said  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory 
inspector  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  may 
require  it.  It  shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room,  or  in 
one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation 
contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or 
giving  ont  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  thein  are  to  be  made, 
or  to  be  wholly  or  partially  finished,  shall,  before  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  said  articles,  or  giving  out  said  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are 
to  be  made,  require  the  production  by  such  contractorj  person  or  persons  of  said 
permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  as  required  in  this  section,  and  shall  keep  a  written 
register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be 
made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall 
be  produced  for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made 
by  the  factory  inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a  seamstress  by  any  family 
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for  nianufacturinif  articles  for  suoh  family  use.  None  of  the  work  mentioned  in  thL« 
(section  shall  l)e  (lone  in  any  room  or  apartment  used  for  living  or  sleeping  purptjses, 
or  which  is  connected  with  the  room  or  rooms  iise<l  for  such  purjKise;?,  and  which  has 
not  a  separate  and  distinct  outside  entrance,  except  by  members  of  the  family  dwell- 
ing therein.  Xot  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  'shall  be 
allowed  for  each  jierson  enii)loye«l,  and  all  work  rooms  shall  be  provided  with  suf- 
ficient means  of  hfjht,  heat  and  ventiliation  as  may  be  prescril)ed  by  the  chief  factorj- 
inspector.  It  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  local  boards  of  health,  health  oflii-ers  and  physicians 
to  reiH)rt  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  deputy  factory  inspector  in  their  res[x*«-tive 
di^:trlcts  each  and  every  case  of  ctmtagious  or  infectious  disea-^es  coming  officially  to 
their  knowle<lge.  The  chief  factory  inspector  or  any  duly  appointed  <leputy  factory 
insjjector  shall  have  power  to  seize  and  take  charge  of  all  articles  found  that  are  being 
made  or  partially  made,  finished,  cleaned  or  rej>aire<l  in  unhealthy  or  unsanitary 
places  where  there  are  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  in  violation  "of  the  law,  and 
may  proceed  to  disinfect,  condemn  or  destroy  the  same  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  local 
Iwant  of  health  or  health  officer,  the  public  health  or  safety  may  require.  AVhenex-er 
it  is  reported  to  the  chief  factory  ins|>ector  or  to  the  State  board' of  health,  or  to  either 
of  them,  that  an  v  of  the  articles'name<l  in  this  Be<'tion  are  Ijeing  or  have  been  shipped 
into  this  State,  having  previously  been  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  under  un- 
healthy conditions,  said  chief  factory  inspector  shall  exannne  said  goods  and  the 
condition  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination  said  goods  or  any  of 
them  are  found  to  contain  vermin  or  to  have  been  made  in  improper  pla<«s  or  under 
unhealtliy  conditions,  he  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the  state  board  of  health,  which 
lK)ard  shall  thereupon  make  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  health  and  safety  may 
re<iuire. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  a<'t,  or  who  interferes  in  any  manner  with  the  factory  inspector  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employol  in 
violation  of  it.«  provisions,  shall  l)e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
shall  Ije  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundre<l  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  fornot  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such 
flne'and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Skc.  19.  Act  one  hundred  eighty-four  of  the  public  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
five,  and  all  a(^taamcndat<)ry  tliereto,  is  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  1.3,  1901. 

AtT  No.  222. — KramimUUm,  llcennng,  etc.,  of  plumliem. 

Sbction  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of 
the  local  boanl  of  health,  and"  if  there  be  no  local  hoBid  of  health  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  each  of  the  cities  of  this  State  to  appoint  a  board  for  tlie 
examination  of  plumbers,  to  examine,  license  and  register  plumbers  and  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  therefor  subject  to  the  approval  of  such  boards  of  health.  Such 
Ixjanl  shall  consist  of  five  persons,  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  employing  or  master 
pluml)er  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  experience  in  the  business  of  plumbing,  and  one 
shall  be  a  journeyman  plumber  of  like  experience,  and  the  other  members  of  such 
b<»rd  shall  be  the  officers  imcharge  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage  department  of  the 
boanl  of  health  of  such  city,  and  the  chief  engineer  having  charge  of  sewers  in  such 
citv,  but  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  such  officers  in  such  city,  then  any  other  two 
ofHcers  having  charge  or  supervision  of  the  plumbing,  drainage  or  sewerage,  whom 
the  mayor  shall  designate  and  appoint,  or  two  members  of  tne  board  of  health  of 
such  city  having  like  duties  or  acting  in  like  capacities.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
master  and  journeyman  plumbers  first  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  l)e  aa  follows,  to  wit:  One  shall  be  apjKjintetl  and  hold  office  from  the  time  of 
such  appointment  until  tlie  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  two,  and  until 
his  successor  shall  l)e  appointed.  One  shall  l)e  appointed  and  hold  office  from  the 
time  of  such  appointment  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  three, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed,  their  term  of  office  to  expire  respectively 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundretl  two,  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hun(lre<l  three,  and  the  boanl  of  health,  and  if  there  he  no  such  board  of  health  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  in  making  the  first  appointments  under  this  act,  for 
each  one  so  api.njinted  to  specify  the  duration  of  the  term  of  office  to  which  he  mak«« 
said  ap()ointnients,  and  annually  thereafter,  within  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  tierm  of  office  of  any  such  member  of  the  boiard,  his  successor  shall 
be  apjKiinted  by  the  Iward  of  health,"  and  if  there  l)e  no  such  board  of  health  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  "the  mayor  to  ajipoint  for  the  term  of  two  years,  or  until  a  sucoerssor 
shall  be  appointed,  and  the  board  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  such  board,  the 
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mayor  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  caused  in  such  board  of  examiners  by  the 
death,  removal,  inability  to  act,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  city  of  any  member 
thereof,  and  such  appointment  shall  be  for  the  unexpire<l  term.  Such  officer  in 
charge  of  the  plumbmg  and  drainage  department,  and  such  chief  engineer  in  cliarge 
of  sewers,  or  the  oflBcers  holding  equivalent  positions  or  acting  in  like  capacities^,  desig- 
nated or  appointetl  by  the  board  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  such  board  of  health, 
by  the  mayor  as  herem  provided,  when  they  shall  cease  to  hold  tlje  oflBcea  by  reason 
of  on  account  of  which  they  were  so  designated  or  appointed,  their  successor  shall 
act  on  the  examining  board  in  their  stead. 

Sec.  2.  The  master  and  journeyman  plumbers  serving  as  members  of  such  board 
shall  severally  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  tour  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's  services 
when  actually  engi^ed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  pertaining  to  the  office; 
but  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  month  in  cities 
of  twenty-flve  thousand  inhabitants  or  less,  nor  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  month  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  twenty-flve  thousand  and  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand,  nor  a  sum  of  twenty  dollars  "per  month  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
over  three  hundred  thousand. 

8bc.  3.  All  the  members  of  such  board  shall  be  citizens  and  actual  residents  of  the 
city  in  which  they  are  appointed. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  boards  of  examiners  who  shall  be  appointe<l  under  this  act 
shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  in  their 
respective  cities  not  less  than  four  times  each  year;  they  shall  also  meet  whenever  the 
board  of  health  of  such  citv  and  if  there  be  no  such  board  of  health,  then  when  the 
mayor  thereof,  shall  in  writing  request  them  to  do  so;  to  have  jurisdiction  over  and 
to  examine  all  persons  desiring  to  engt^e  in  the  trade,  business  or  calling  of  plumb- 
ing, either  as  journeymen  or  employing  or  master  plumbers  in  the  city  in  which 
such  board  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  power  of  examining  all  persons  applying 
for  a  license  as  such  journeyman  or  employing  or  master  plumbers,  or  as  inspectors 
of  plumbing,  to  determine  their  fitness  and  qualifications  for  conducting  the  trade, 
calling  or  business  of  journeyman  or  of  master  plumbers,  or  to  act  as  inspector  of 
plumbing,  and  to  issue  licenses  to  all  such  persons  who  shall  have  submitted  to  and 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  such  board,  and  shall  be  by  it  determined 
to  be  qualified  for  engaging  in,  carrying  on  or  conducting  the  trade,  calling  or  busi- 
ness of  journeyman  or  employing  or  master  plumber,  or  competent  to  act  as  insiiec- 
tors  of  plumbing;  to  formulate,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  the 
city  in  which  it  shall  act,  a  code  of  rules  regulating  all  plumbing  and  drainage  work 
connected  therewith  in  such  city,  including  the  proper  materials,  and  workmanship, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  add  to,  amend  or  alter  the  same;  to  charge  and  collect 
from  each  person  applying  for  examination  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  regular 
examination  made  oy  said  board,  and  all  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  over  by 
the  board  monthly  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city  in  which  said  board  shall  be 
appointed. 

Sbc.  6.  Any  person  desiring  or  intending  to  conduct  the  trade,  business  or  calling 
of  a  plumber  or  of  plumbing  m  any  of  the  cities  of  this  State  as  journeyman,  employ- 
ing or  master  plumber,  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  such 
board  of  examiners  as  to  his  experience  and  qualifications  in  such  trade,  business  or 
calling:  Provided,  That  every  person  now  engaged  in  the  trade,  business  or  calling 
of  journeyman,  master  or  employing  plumber  in  any  city  of  this  State  and  who  has 
been  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  more,  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  made 
before,  or  filed  with  such  examining  board  of  the  truth  thereof,  together  with  a  state- 
ment verified  by  his  oath  showing  his  name,  place  of  businesj',  postoffice  address  and 
length  of  time  he  actually  servetl  as  a  plumber,  and  upon  the  payment  to  said  board 
of  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  saia  board  a  license  with- 
out further  or  other  examination;  all  sums  so  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer,  as  in  case  of  fee.-i  received  for  examination :  Prorided  further  howerer.  That 
any  person  coming  into  this  State  and  desiring  to  engage  in  any  city  of  this  State  in 
the  trader  calling  or  business  of  plumbing,  either  as  journeyman  plumber,  or  employ- 
ing plumber,  or  any  person  in  this  State  desiring  to  enf^ge  in  such  trade,  calling  or 
business,  if  at  a  time  when  said  board  is  not  in  session,  upon  satisfactory  proofs 
made  by  him  either  by  examination  or  otherwise  to  any  two  members  of  said  board 
of  his  fitness  and  qualifications  to  engage  in  such  trade,  business  or  calling,  shall  Ije 
entitled  to  receive  from  said  two  members  a  temp<3rary  license,  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  engage  in  and  carry  on  such  trade,  calling  or  business  until  the  next  regular 
meeting  or  such  board,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  the  regular  examina- 
tion of  such  board;  and  after  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  this  act  shall 
take  effect  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  city  in  "this  State  for  anv  jwrson  to  conduct 
such  trade,  business  or  calling,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtaine<f  a  license  from  such 
board,  or  from  two  members  thereof,  as  provided  in  the  proviso  last  above  set  forth. 
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of  the  city  in  which  he  conducts,  or  proposes  to  conduct,  engage  in  or  carry  on  such 
business,  trade  or  calling. 

Sbc.  6.  Within  ninety  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect  every  ionmeyman, 
employing  or  master  plumber  carrying  on  his  trade,  business  or  calling  m  any  of  the 
cities  of  this  State,  shall  register  his  name  and  postoffice  address  at  the  office  of  the 
board  of  health  of  the  city  in  which  he  shall  carry  on  or  conduct  such  trade,  bw- 
ness  or  calling,  und^r  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  respective  boards  of  health 
of  each  of  the  cities  of  this  State  shall  respectively  prescribe,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  such  r^iistration:  Provided  however.  That  such 
journeyman,  employing  or  master  plumber  shall  at  the  time  of  applying  for  r^istra- 
tion,  hold  a  license  from  an  examining  board.  And  after  a  period  oi  ninety  da>'8 
from  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  engage 
in,  or  carry  on  the  trade,  business  or  calling  of  journeyman,  employing  or  master 

E lumber  in  an^  of  the  cities  of  this  State  unless  his  name  and  postoffice  address  shall 
ave  been  registered,  as  above  provided. 

Sec.  12.  Each  of  such  boards  of  examiners  shall  have  power  to  procure  soitable 
quarters  for  the  transaction  of  business,  to  provide  the  necessary  ramiture,  books 
and  stationery,  and  to  employ  a  clerk  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
accurate  record  of  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  board.  The  board  of  estimates 
and  the  common  council  of  every  city  in  this  State  shall  annually  insert  in  their  tax 
levy  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  expenditures  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  several  boards  of  examiners  in  the  execution 
and  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  including  the  per  diem  of  the 
boara  of  examiners  and  compensation  of  the  inspector  or  inspectors  of  ^lumbi^g 
and  drainage  as  fixed  bv  the  board,  commissioner  or  department  making  their 
appointments  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  respective  cities,  and  shall  be  audited,  levied, 
collected  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  city  charges  are  audited,  levied, 
collected  and  paid. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  the  rales 
and  regulations  of  the  board  of  examiners  as  approved  by  the  board  of  health  of  any 
city  in  this  State  regulating  the  plumbing  and  drainage  work  connected  therewith 
of  such  city,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  excee<ling  $100  and  the  cost  of  prosecution,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  14.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  the  commissioner  or  the  board  of  public 
works  of  any  city,  or  the  officer  or  officers  acting  in  a  like  capacity  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  this  State,  and  having  chai^^  of  the  sewers  and  water  mains,  shall  not  issue 
a  license  to  any  one  to  connect  with  the  sewers  or  with  the  water  mains  of  such 
cities,  unless  such  person  has  obtained  and  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, which  is  then  in  force,  from  the  board  of  health  of  such  city. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  containing  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Sec.  16.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  6,  1901. 

Act  No.  235. — Examination,  Kcentiiig,  dr.,  of  harbert. 

[This  act  was  passed  in  the  senate  under  a  title  which  had  been  amended  in  that 
body.  The  secretarv  of  the  senate  made  a  mistake  and  transmitted  the  bill  to  the 
house  under  the  title  as  it  stood  before  being  amended,  an^  it  was  passed  there 
under  such  wrong  title.  On  consideration  by  the  supreme  court,  it  was  held  that 
the  act  was  invalid,  having  been  passed  in  the  two  houses  under  different  titles,  and 
therefore  Act  No.  212,  Public  Acts  of  1899  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
No.  28,  pages  655,  «56)  remains  in  force.] 

lONirESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  166. — Repayment  of  advances  made  by  empioyer*. 

Section  1.  Everyemployee  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  accept  or  receive 
transportation  provided  by  or  at  the  instance  or  expense  of  his  employer,  from  any 
point  in  this  State  to  or  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  he  has  contracted  to  per^ 
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form  labor  for,  or  render  services  to  such  employer,  or  who  shall  knowingly,  and 
with  intent  to  defraud,  accept  or  receive  the  benefit  of  any  other  pecuniary  tulvance- 
ments  made  by  or  at  the  instance  and  coet  of  his  employer,  under  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  sucn  employee  to  perform  labor  or  render  services  in  repayment  of  the 
coet  of  such  transportation  or  of  such  other  benefits,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 

Siilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  if  he  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  render  services  or  perform 
bor  of  an  equal  value  to  the  full  amount  paid  for  such  transportation  or  other  ben- 
efits; or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  employer  in  money  the  amount  paid  there- 
for. The  value  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  or  labor  to  be  performed,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  therefor  by  such  employer  under  his  con- 
tract with  the  employee. 

The  ftiilure  or  refusal  of  any  such  employee  to  perform  such  labor  or  to  render  such 
services  in  accordance  with  his  contract,  or  to  pay  in  money  the  amount  paid  for 
such  transportation  or  other  benefits,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  intent  to 
defraud. 

Sac.  2.  Every  person  found  gniltyof  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  ($26)  and  by  imprisonment  of  not  lees  than  ten  (10) 
nor  more  thui  sixty  (60)  days. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Src.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  6, 1901. 

Chaftek  194. — Anti-tnut  act — Labor  organieationt  exempt. 

SacnoN  6.  Labor  organizations  shall  not  be  termed  trusts  under  this  act. 
Approved  April  10, 1901. 

Chaftbr  310. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  work*. 

SscnoK  K  The  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  whether  said  work  is 
done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  limited,  and  restricted  to  eight 
hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  State, 
or  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  thereof,  or  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  for 
any  jiirt  of  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  such  State,  or  any  persons,  corpo- 
ration, or  association  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and  control  the 
services  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  or  who  has  in  fact  the  direction  or 
control  of  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  to  require  or  permit 
them  or  any  of  them  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  and 
except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emeigency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  t«  life 
and  property,  and  except  to  work  upon  public,  military  or  naval  works  or  defenses 
in  time  of  war,  except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  m  agricultural  pursuits:  Pro- 
rided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  employment 
of  labor  on  work  now  in  progress,  whether  contracted  for  or  not. 

Sec.  2.  Each  and  every  contract  to  which  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  hereinafter  a 
party,  and  every  contract  made  for,  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  State,  which  contract 
may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a 
stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or 
any  sub-contractor  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by 
the  contract,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emei^ncy  cau^  by  fire,  flood 
or  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  except  to  work  upon  public,  military  or  naval 
work,  or  defenses  in  tune  of  war,  and  except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  such 
violation  of  the  stipulation  directed  by  this  act.  of  ten  (10)  dollars  for  each  laborer, 
workman  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours,  and  the  inspector  or  oflScer,  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  any  such  contract  are  complied  with,  shall  report  to  the 
proper  oflBcer  of  such  State,  all  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  act,  provided  for 
in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any 
such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the  oificer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violations  for  wnich  such  pen- 
alties were  imposed  by  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  or  any  sub-contractor, 
his  agents  or  employees,  no  pepon,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall  rebate 
or  permit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon 
a  finding  wbicn  he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by 
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reason  of  an  error  of  fact.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
collection  of  said  penalty  from  the  State.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract 
work  done  for  anv  town" or  county  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Any  officer  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  any  person  acting  for,  or  on 
behalf  thereof,  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  bfe  subject  to  a  line  or  imprisonment,  or  lx)th,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  nor  the  imprison- 
ment more  than  one  year.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  work 
or  lalwr  in  constructing  or  repairing  roads  or  highways. 

Sec'.  4.  AH  acts  and  parts  of  acts  mconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approvetl  April  13,  1901. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
_  Chapter  60. — Employminit  office*. 

Section  1.  Whoever,  without  a  license  therefor,  establishes  or  kwps  an  intelli- 
gence office  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  giving  information  concerning  places  of 
employment  for  domestics,  servants,  or  other  laborers,  or  for  the  purpo^  of  pro- 
curing or  giving  information  concerning  such  person  for  or  to  employers,  or  for  the 
purpo.«e  of  procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  employment  in  buainees, 
shall  pay  a  line  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  such  office  is  so  kept.  • 

Sec.  2.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city,  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  may, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  grant  licenses  to  suitable  per- 
sons, subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  3  to  7,  inclusive,  and  may  revoke  the 
same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  3.  Licenses  granted  to  keepers  of  intelligence  offices  shall  be  signed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  granted,  and  every  such  license  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  before 
l>eing  delivered  to  the  licensee.  Such  license  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  person 
licensed,  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  building  or  place  in  such  city  or  town 
in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  May 
next  ensuing,  unle.ss  sooner  revoked. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  issuing  such  a  license  shall  receive  for  the  use  of  the  city  or 
town  for  each  license  such  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars  as  the  board  shall  deem 
reasonable. 

Sec.  5.  Such  license  may  be  granted  during  the  month  of  April,  to  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing. 

Sec.  6.  N'o  license  issued  as  aforesaid  shall  be  valid  to  protect  the  holder  thereof 
in  a  building  or  place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license,  unless  consent  to 
removal  is  granted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen. 

Sec.  7.  AVhen  such  license  is  revoked,  such  clerk  shall  note  the  revocation  upon 
the  face  of  the  record  of  the  license,  and  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  holder  of 
the  license  by  delivering  the  same  to  him  in  person  or  leaving  it  at  the  place  of 
business  designated  in  the  license. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 


Chaitkk  61. — Kmploymrnl  of  children. 


Section  1.  Chapter  93  of  the  P^iblic  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
sections  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  and  inserting  the  following  instead  thereof: 

Section  10.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  emploved 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  nor  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  ot^er 
emplo^-nient  during  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district 
in  which  he  resides. 

Section  11.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  or  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment, 
during  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  wfiich  he 
re.sides,  without  first  presenting  a  statement  of  his  age  from  his  parent  or  guanlian, 
sworn  to  before  the  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  by  some  person  authorized  by  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which  such 
child  is  employed. 
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And  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid  during 
the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  In  session  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides 
without  first  presenting  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  some  person  authorized  by  the  school  board,  that 
such  child  can  read  at  sijiht  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
And  any  superintendent  of  schools  or  person  authorized  by  the  school  board  wno 
certifies  falsely  as  to  matters  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  12.  No  minor  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in 
any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment,  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  while  a  free  public  evening  school 
is  maintained  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school:  Provided,  That  upon  presentation  by  such  minor 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  regular  practicing  jjhysician,  and  satisfactory  to  the  sui^er- 
intendent  of  schools,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  the  school  board, 
showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attendance  in 
addition  to  daily  lalior  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  of  schools  or 
school  board  shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such 
period  as  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  board  "may  determine.  Said  super- 
intendeAt  of  schools  or  school  board,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may 
excuse  any  absence  from  such  evening  school  arising  from  justifiable  cause.  Any 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  to  be  employed  any  minor  under  hie 
control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city. 

Section  13.  If  any  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  a  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  aiercantile  establishment,  or  any  other  person,  shall  emplov  any  child 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  three  preceding  sections,  lie  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  for  the  use  ofthe  district. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  uix>n  its  passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Chapter  99. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  55  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1899  is  hereby  amended 
so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  business 
of  plumbing  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  State  as  shall  by  vote  adopt  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  shall  hereafter  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  in  this  State,  either 
as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  unless  such  person 
or  persons  shall  first  obtain  license  or  certificate  so  to  do,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  section  shall  read  as 
follows: 

Section  3.  Any  such  city  or  town  in  this  State  which  shall  by  vote  adopt  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  may  by  ordinance  or  by-law  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  materials,  construction,  alteration,  and  inspection  of  all  plumbing,  house 
drainage,  and  sewer  connections,  creating  a  board  for  the  examination  of  plumbers, 
fixing  the  length  of  term  each  member  shall  serve,  and  providing  for  an  inspector 
of  plumbing.  Said  board  shall  1  •  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  board  of  selectmen, 
and  shall  consist  of  the  following  three  persons:  A  member  of  the  local  board  of 
health,  the  city  or  town  engineer,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  officer,  a  local  physician 
in  r^ular  practice,  and  a  journeyman  plumber  of  not  less  than  five  years'  active  and 
continuous  practical  experience. 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  .section  when  amended 
shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  The  examining  board  when  created  as  aforesaid  shall  examine  and  pass 
upon  all  applicants,  whether  as  masters  or  employing  plumbers,  or  journevman 
plumbers,  in  their  respective  cities  or  towns,  and  also  all  persons  who  may  applv  for 
the  office  of  plumbing  inspector.  They  shall  issue  a  license  to  such  persons  only  as 
shall  successfully  pass  the  required  written  and  practical  examination;  and  they 
shall  register  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all 
iiersons  to  whom  a  plumber's  license  has  been  granted.  They  shall  not  issue  a 
license  for  more  than  one  year,  but  the  same  shall  be  renewedfrom  year  to  year 
upon  proper  application  and  u|K)n  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Said  examin- 
ing board  shall  serve  without  compensation.  I-iich  applicant'for  examination  for  a 
plumber's  license  or  certificate  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  all  moneys  so 
collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  application 
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is  made.  The  license  or  certificate  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  nontransferable; 
and  said  application  and  examination  shall  not  be  required  of  the  same  person  more 
than  once  in  the  same  city  or  town.  Said  license  or  certificate  shall  be  valid 
throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Approved  March  22, 1001. 

NSW  MEXIOO. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chaptbb  40. — Houn  of  labor  on  pubUc  kighivay$. 

Section  1.  All  able-bodied  male  persons  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years,  shall  be  required  to  perform  labor  upon  the 
public  roads  and  nighways  as  herein  provided,  for  any  number  of  days  required  by 
the  road  supervisor  of  their  respective  precincts,  not  less  than  two  days  nor  to  exceed 
five  days  or  eight  hours  each  in  any  one  year. 

Approved  March  18,  1901. 
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DEPARTMENT     OF    LABOR. 


No.  43.  .  WASHINGTON.  November,  1902 


B£FO£T   TO  THE  FEESIDENT   OK   AKTHBACITE  COAL  8TBIKE. 

my  carroll  d.  wrioht.  commissioner  of  labor. 

Department  of  Labor, 
Washingtm,  D.  (7.,  June  W,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  causes  of 
and  conditions  accompanying  the  present  controversy  between  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  coal  operators.  I 
undertook  this  investigation  in  accordance  with  your  verbal  request 
of  the  8th  instant. 

The  organic  law  of  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  is  "authorized  to  make  special  reports  on 
particular  subjects  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or 
either  House  of  Congress."  Immediatel}'  after  your  request,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  quoted,  I  proceeded  to  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  all  facts  possible  relating  to  the  present 
controversy.  I  have  not  visited  the  coal  regions,  but  I  have  been 
represented  there  by  a  very  experienced  gentleman  who  has  studied 
the  conditions  of  the  coal  regions  many  times  and  who  undertook  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries  relative  to  the  present  strike. 

1  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  every  direction  I  have  been  met  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  and  all  the  facts  required  were  generously  put 
into  my  possession.  These  facts  have  been  gained  from  presidents 
of  coal-operating  railroads,  independent  operators,  capitalists  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  coal  business,  but  not  engaged  in  it,  presi- 
dents of  railroads  not  operating  coal  mines,  of&cials  of  the  miners' 
union,  foremen,  superintendents,  business  men,  miners,  and  laborers. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  investigation  is  that,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  misrepre- 
sent, either  willfully  or  otherwise,  the  facts  as  the  individuals  testify- 
ing understand  them.    The  difference  in  point  of  view,  in  attitude  to 
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the  whole  subject,  often  leads  to  apparently  conflicting  statements,  but 
these  conflicting  statements  are  the  result  of  position  and  not  of  any 
desire  to  misrepresent. 

The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  by  many  complications — in  fact,  I 
know  of  no  strike  with  which  I  have  been  in  any  way  familiar  that  has 
presented  so  many  varying  conditions,  conflicting  views,  and  irritating 
complaints.  In  order  that  these  var3nng  conditions  may  be  more 
clearly  understood  and  studied  with  the  least  possible  difficulty,  1  make 
my  report  topically.  While  this  method  involves  some  repetition 
here  and  there,  it  enables  one  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  whole 
situation  as  presented  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  and  by  others, 
and  the  conclusions  that  are  legitimately  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
entire  question. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  STRIKE. 

The  present  strike  finds  its  root  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike  which 
occurred  in  1900,  when  the  advance  demanded  by  the  miners  in  the 
anthracite  regions  was  after  considerable  discussion  conceded.  Nearly 
all  operators  and  many  connected  with  the  miners'  union  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  since  that  settlement  there  have  been  increased  sensi- 
tiveness and  more  intense  irritation  in  the  mining  districts  than  during 
the  previous  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

The  position  of  the  operators  in  September,  1900,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  accompanying  document,  marked  "Appendix  A"  (see 
pages  1169,  1170, 1172,  and  1173).  In  this  document  it  is  recited  that 
the  profit  realized  from  the  coal  business  was  greater  when  the  scale  of 
wages  was  fixed,  because  the  price  of  coal  was  higher  in  1880  than 
it  has  been  since  1881.  In  1880  the  average  price  at  tidewater  for 
all  sizes  was  $3.73.  Since  that  time  it  has  declined,  reaching  as  low 
figures  as  $2.71  in  1898.  In  September,  1900,  it  was  $2.80  per  ton, 
almost  $1  less  than  it  was  when  the  scale  of  wages  was  fiLxed.  The 
document  also  recites  that  since  1880  wages  have  never  been  reduced, 
but  have  constantly  <!ontinued  the  same.  In  1899,  in  the  Wyoming 
region  generally,  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  net  earnings  of 
the  miners  had  been  $2.85.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  profits  of  the 
company's  business  were  no  greater  in  1900  than  when  the  scale  of 
wages  was  fixed,  twenty  years  before;  that,  on  the  contrary,  during 
the  five  years  from  1880  to  1884  the  average  net  earnings  were  8.65 
per  cent  upon  the  capital,  while  during  the  five  years  from  1895  to 
1899  they  were  but  6.65  per  cent;  that  while  wages  were  constant, 
business  conditions  compelled  the  company  to  reduce  and  at  times  to 
pass  its  dividends;  that  its  then  rate  of  dividend  was  5  per  cent,  mak- 
ing the  total  payment  on  that  account  $1,750,000,  while  it  was  paying 
out  annually  wages  of  all  kinds  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,500,000. 
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The  claim  was  made,  as  shown  in  the  document,  pages  1172  and  1173, 
that  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  1900  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company  paid  to  its  employees  at  the  collieries  wages  which  never 
varied  with  the  fluctuations  in  business;  that  while  the  mine  workers 
are  permitted  to  combine  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  the  mine 
owners  are  prohibited  by  law  from  combining  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  product  accordingly. 

It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  the  present  strike 
was  laid  in  1900.  In  view  of  the  increasing  sensitiveness  since  that 
time,  and  recognizing  the  conditions  as  stated,  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  February  15, 1901, 
approached  the  operators  with  the  following  proposition: 

Would  you  kindly  wire  if  your  company  will  participate  in  a  joint 
conference  with  anthracite  miners  during  the  month  of  March  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  scale  of  wages  for  period  which  would 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  operators  and  miners. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Olyphant,  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company,  sent  the  following  reply: 

I  understood  that  matter  of  wages  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  last 
October,  and  we  have  no  present  intention  of  dejmrting  from  the 
arrangements  then  made.    1  therefore  see  no  object  in  the  conference 
which  you  suggest,  even  if  that  method  of  procedure  were  desirable 
which  seems  very  doubtful. 

Later  on  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Olj'phant  of  date  February 
26,  1901.  The  history  of  this  attempt  to  secure  a  conference  as  far 
back  as  March,  1901,  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  dated  March  6,  1901,  and  attached 
hereto  as  Appendix  B.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Olyphant  claims  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1900  his  company  paid  out  in  wages  of  all  kinds  about 
$10,500,000,  while  it  distributed  among  its  stockholders  $1,750,000. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS. 

The  failure  of  the  attempts  to  secure  a  conference  in  March,  1901, 
added  to  the  irritation  of  the  miners,  and  constant  appeals  were  made 
to  the  officers  of  the  union  to  make  new  demands,  and,  failing  to  secure 
compliance,  organize  a  strike.  It  is  generally  believed  by  the  opera- 
tors, and  many  others,  that  the  present  strike  was  organized  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  those  of  local 
unions  having  their  allegiance  to  that  body.  The  facts,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain — and  I  believe  they  have  been  correctly  reported  to  me — 
show  that,  in  contradistinction  to  most  strikes,  the  officers  of  the 
miners'  unions,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  persistently 
opposed  the  present  strike.  Their  reasons  for  opposing  it  were  that 
they  had  carefully  weighed  the  chances  of  success  and  the  possibilities 
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of  defeat,  and  from  what  they  learned  in  various  interviews  with  rail- 
way presidents  and  operators  they  were  satisfied  that  a  strike,  if 
engapfed  in,  would  last  possibly  all  summer,  and  entail  great  hardship 
and  suffering  upon  the  mine  workers  and  those  dependent  upon  them, 
as  well  as  work  incalculable  injury  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  They  were  also  imbued  with  the  l)eUef  that 
many  of  the  alleged  wrongs  endured  by  the  miners,  and  what  were 
considered  unfair  conditions  under  which  they  worked,  might  be  cor- 
rected by  constant  appeals  to  the  presidents  of  the  coal-carrying  roadjj 
and  independent  operators.  They  had  a  slight  hope  that  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  anthracite  coal  operators  might  be  softened  by  meet- 
ing them  frequently,  and  by  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the 
mine  workers  for  better  wages,  and  what  they  denominated  more 
humane  conditions  of  employment. 

In  their  attempts  to  secure  conferences  and  the  frequent  meetings 
of  the  representatives  of  mine  workers  and  mine  operators,  the  hopes 
of  the  officers  of  the  union  were  not  realized,  and  the  men — the  miners 
and  other  employees — themselves  demanded  that  a  strike  should  be 
organized,  which  was  done.  This  was  voted  in  the  convention  at  Ha- 
zleton  on  May  15,  although  the  strike  was  begun  May  12,  1902.  TTie 
specific  demands,  as  given  to  me  in  writing  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  to  the  miners  who 
are  paid  by  the  ton — that  is,  for  men  performing  contract  work.  Thetw 
men  involve  about  -10  per  cent  of  all  the  miners. 

2.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  time  of  per  diem  employees. 
The  mines  are  operated  about  200  days  per  year,  ten  hours  per  day. 
This  demand,  if  granted,  would  result  in  reducing  the  day  to  eight 
hours  (20  per  cent),  so  that  the  mines  would  be  operated  240  day;*  at 
about  the  same  pay;  hence  an  equivalent  of  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
earnings,  no  i  ncrease  in  the  rates  of  per  diem  employees  being  demanded. 

3.  That  2,240  pounds  shall  constitute  the  ton  on  which  payment  is 
based  for  all  coal  mined  where  the  miners  are  paid  by  weight.  This 
would  apply  in  any  district  where  weighing  coal  would  be  practicable, 
and  to  those  miners  who  are  pajd  by  the  quantity  and  not  to  those  j*id 
by  the  day. 

These  constitute  the  specific  demands  of  the  coal-mine  employees, 
and  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  substance  of  the  demands.  Xo 
grievances  were  presented.  The  powder  question  was  practicallj 
settled  in  1900.  In  their  conferences  the  miners  wished  to  have  the 
matter  of  impurities  and  other  local  grievances  taken  up  with  the  com- 
panies and  their  local  employees  for  adjustment,  these  matters*  not 
constituting  a  part  of  the  present  controversy  or  the  demands  leading 
to  It. 

These  demands  being  rejected,  the  miners  subsequently  offered  to 
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accept  one-half — that  is  to  say,  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  pay  per 
ton  where  mining  is  paid  in  that  nunner,  and  10  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  working  day.  They  also  oflfered  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
arbitration  and  investigation  and  to  accept  the  result,  provided  the 
operators  themsfelves  would  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
investigating  committee. 

All  these  demands  and  modified  requests  were  rejected  by  the  opera- 
tor, and  so  the  issue,  clearly  defined,  remains  an  open  one,  the  officers 
of  the  unions  claiming  that  they  can  hold  out  for  four  or  five  months, 
while  the  operators  take  the  ground  that  they  can  hold  out  indefinitely 
and  let  the  matter  adjust  itself.  The  employees  are  willing  to  make  a 
three  years'  contract  on  the  oflfered  terms — that  is,  one-half  the  origi- 
nal demands. 

The  position  of  the  operators  and  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  them  and  Mr.  Mitchell  are  shown  in  the  document  filed 
herewith  as  Appendix  C.  The  chief  points,  however,  have  been  brought 
out  above. 

CLAIMS  AND  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES. 

The  specific  demands  in  a  strike  are  the  material  elements  on  which 
the  controversy  is  based.  The  psychological  elements  must  be  con- 
sidered, however,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  situation.  Thus  the 
complaints  and  grievances  and  the  irritations  and  complications  which 
lead  to  a  controversy  are  of  far  greater  import  than  the  categorical 
demands.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  bottom  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  is  to  secure  discipline  or  to  preserve  discipline.  They  claim 
that  every  concession  that  has  been  made  has  defeated  this,  and  that  if 
any  ought  to  be  made  now,  even  if  the  concessions  in  themselves  were 
right,  they  feel  that  they  should  not  make  them,  as  by  making  them 
they  would  defeat  their  power  to  preserve  discipline.  The  foremen 
have  their  orders  to  go  on  under  the  present  unhappy  status  and  make 
a  contest  to  the  end  of  the  matter. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  since  1900  there  has  been 
more  trouble  with  discipline  than  during  the  whole  previous  period 
since  1871.  The  officers  of  the  union  are  frank  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  position  of  the  operators,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  claim  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  disci- 
pline their  own  men.  The  union  officials  are  emphatic  in  their  state- 
ment that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  operators  in 
securing  wholesome  discipline.  They  recognize  that  of  all  industries 
discipline  is  more  essential  in  the  mining  regions  than  anywhere  else. 
They  are  ready  to  guarantee  to  aid  the  operators  in  this  fundamental 
difficulty,  and  they  state  that  if  they  can  not  do  it  they  are  not  tit  to 
have  a  union  at  all;  that  a  leader  who  can  not  maintain  discipline  is 
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not  fit  to  be  in  his  place.  They  also  claim  that  they  have  not  been 
allowed  (or  even  to  try)  to  preserve  discipline,  and  thus  insubordina' 
tion  has  ensued.  The  miners  state  that  the  operators  can  not  contrd 
insubordination,  but  that  they  themselves  can  control  it.  In  this  mat- 
ter of  insubordination  the  miners  contend  that  the  enormous  percent- 
age of  foreigners  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language  necessarily 
causes  a  great  amount  of  mi^sunderstanding  of  orders,  and  that  under 
these  misunderstandings  foremen  are  very  apt  to  cause  trouble. 

During  the  investigation  the  attention  of  the  union  officers  was 
called  to  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that  on  account  of 
such  insubordination  of  the  miners  they  were  prevented  from  running 
their  own  business,  and  it  was  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  -some 
truth  in  this  assertion,  but  that  it  was  ridiculously  exaggerated;  that 
where  foremen  got  into  trouble  they  usually  attributed  it  to  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  union  claims  that  it  has  been  antago- 
nized at  every  point,  and  that  whenever  anything  of  an  evil  nature 
occurs  it  is  immediately  attributed  to  it.  Many  instances  are  cited  to 
show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  operators  claim  that  very  man3'  petty  difficulties  arise  because 
the  union  officials  can  not  control  their  men.  Many  instances  of  this 
are  cited  in  a  report  made  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Loomis, 
superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railrpad  Company,  and  submitted  herewith  as 
Appendix  D.  This  report  was  made  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  strike. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  union  does  not  allow  men  to  enter  the 
mines  unless  they  have  a  union  card,  although  they  may  have  the  cer- 
tificate required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  they 
are  qualified  to  work  a^  miners. 

Nearly  all  the  operators,  so  far  as  learned,  have  no  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  miners'  union  to  control  its  own  members  to  any 
such  degree  as  to  assist  in  maintaining  proper  discipline.  Here  is  a 
sharp  conflict,  and  one  which  reaches  to  the  very  essence  of  the  irri- 
tating conditions  that  now  attend  anthracite  coal  mining. 

Some  of  the  operators  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  it  is  believed  that 
this  statement  is  favorably  regarded  by  some  of  the  union  officers — 
that  no  great  progress  will  be  made  toward  a  more  peaceful  condi- 
tion in  the  mining  regions  until  the  anthracite  miners  have  a  union  of 
their  own,  its  autonomy  individualized  and  not  complicated  with  that 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miners.  This  suggestion  is  made  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  discipline,  the  operators  claiming  that  they 
had  no  trouble  in  the  anthracite  regions  until  the  union  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  miners  undei'took  to  organize  the  anthi-acite  miners,  and 
that  if  the  anthracite  coal  miners  had  a  union  of  their  own,  which 
might  possibly  be  affiliated  with  the  bituminous  coal  miners,  they  (the 
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operators)  would  be  in  a  better  position  and  in  better  temper  to  meet 
their  employees  through  their  organization  than  now,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  deal  with  what  they  term  strangers  and  outsiders. 

The  bearing  of  the  operators'  position  on  this  subject,  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  question  of  discipline,  is  one  which  should  meet  with 
thorough  consideration  on  the  part  of  all,  for  it  is  believed  b}'  many 
that  with  the  question  of  organization  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
anthracite  interests  as  distinct  from  the  bituminous  interests  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  might  be  more  easily  considered.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  statement,  during  the  present  investigation,  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing anthracite  coal  operators  that  a  man  who  is  not  intellectually 
competent  to  do  business  in  the  anthracite  region  with  a  systematic 
recognition  of  the  trade  union  is  not  competent  to  be  there.  A  veiy 
well-known  railroad  president,  although  not  of  a  coal-operating  road, 
emphatically  agreed  in  this  opinion  of  the  operator  quoted,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  need  in  the  anthracite  mining 
business  is  for  an  entirely  different  type  of  men  from  those  now 
engaged  in  it.  If  an  anthracite  coal  miners'  union  could  be  organized 
and  officered  by  men  from  the  anthracite  industry,  such  critics  as 
those  just  quoted  believe  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  far  on  the 
way  to  fairly  satisfactory  adjustment. 

All  the  operators  whom  I  met  disclaimed  distinctly  that  they  had 
any  antagonism  to  labor  unions  as  such.  They  do  object,  and  most 
seriously,  to  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  unions,  and  they 
feel  that  when  asked  to  make  contracts  with  the  unions  the  latter 
should  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
carrying  out  such  contracts. 

THE  DEMAND  TO  HAVE  COAL  WEIGHED. 

The  specitic  demand  of  the  miners'  union  that  where  miners  are  paid 
by  weight  2,2i0  pounds  shall  constitute  the  ton,  represents  an  old, 
long-standing  difficulty.  The  miners  see  little  or  no  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  payment  by  weight.  They  claim  everywhere,  and 
ainiost  without  exception,  that  they  are  systematically  defrauded  by' 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  bosses — the  men  who  determine  how  much 
detluction  shall  be  made  for  impurities — and  they  especially  complain 
that  they  are  defrauded  when  paid  by  the  wagon  or  carload.  One 
manager  stated  during  the  present  investigation  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  abuses  of  payment  by  the  car.  The  testimony  of  foremen  and 
managers  is  to  the  effect  that  these  abuses  should  be  done  away  with, 
the  same  as  the  abuses  of  the  powder  system,  the  truck  system,  and 
the  company  stores  have  been  relegated  to  the  past. 

The  miners  also  claim  that  the  cars  and  the  wagons  constantly 
increase  in  size  by  various  methods,  but  that  they  are  paid  no  more 
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for  a  carload  than  before  such  increase,  that  cars  must  be  loaded  to  a 
certain  height  above  the  rail,  so  that  when  they  are  received  at  the 
breakers  they  shall  be  full  cars  after  the  jolting  and  massing  of  the 
contents. 

All  these  things  irritate,  and  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
complaints  are,  on  the  whole,  ungrounded,  they  are  as  real  to  the  men 
as  if  the  proportions  of  the  complaints  were  preserved.  There  ij«  a 
very  great  deal  of  testimony  upon  these  points  which  can  not  be  very 
well  controverted.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
operators  are  great. 

Mr.  Loomis,  the  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  (Company,  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  quite  fully  (see  Appendix  D).  lie  says  that  hL«. 
road,  after  long  years  of  experience  in  the  upper  anthracite  fields, 
evolved  a  s3stem  whereby  coal  from  certain  veins  is  paid  for  in 
accordance  with  the  labor  necessary  to  mine  the  coal  in  that  spe<"ific 
vein.  This  system  is  based  upon  the  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  car 
used  in  the  particular  vein  or  mine.  Some  veins,  being  thicker,  admit 
of  a  larger  car  being  used  than  others,  these  being  paid  for  accord- 
ingly. He  argues  that,  assuming  that  the  operators  should  concede 
the  miners'  demands  to  weigh  all  coal,  the  operators  would  necessarily 
have  to  use  the  present  car  prices,  of  which  there  are  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  different  rates,  as  a  basis  to  figui-e  back  from,  and  if  figured 
properly  the  miner  would  be  no  better  off  than  on  the  car  l>asis,  while 
the  companies  would  be  put  to  a  great  expense  on  account  of  scales, 
rearrangement  of  breakers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  troubles  and  contro- 
versies with  committees  in  arriving  at  a  ton  price,  the  readjustment 
of  all  yardage  prices,  etc.  He  thinks  that  any  readjustment  would 
open  the  door  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  exi>ense,  while  if 
the  adjustment  was  fairly  made  the  men  would  in  no  way  be  bi'nefited 
by  it.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  men  prefer  to  remain  on  the  car 
basis.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  attempted,  through  l*^s- 
lation,  to  settle  this  question  of  weighing. 

Mr.  Ijoomis  also  states  that  some  of  the  miners  claim  that  if  the 
companies  sell  the  coal  by  the  ton  they  should  pay  for  it  by  the  .ton. 
The  operators'  argument  is  that  one  is  a  measure  of  labor  and  the 
other  a  measure  of  material;  that  they  do  not  buy  the  coal  from  the 
miner,  but  simplj-  pay  him  for  his  labor,  whereas,  in  turning  the  cod 
over  to  the  dealer  the  operator  sells  it  a.s  his  commodity. 

When  it  is  shown  that  a  ton  of  coal,  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  con- 
tains a  varying  percentage  of  refuse,  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cent 
making  it  necessary  to  clean  and  prepare  the  coal  before  it  is  market- 
able, it  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument  why  it  should  not 
be  weighed  and  the  miner  paid  for  the  work  he  does,  or  at  least  the 
operators  share  in  the  loss  of  his  labor  in  mining  impurities. 
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The  operators  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  miners'  ton  and  the 
practice  of  loading  rock  and  refuse  into  a  car  instead  of  prepared 
coal  appear  to  be  about  as  hard  to  explain  to  the  public  as  was  the 
powder  question  before  that  was  settled,  and  that  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  make  changes  at  the  mines  to  admit  of  weighing  coal,  they  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  This  may  be  true,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  powder  question  has  been  settled,  and 
there  ought  to  be  genius  enough  to  settle  the  weighing  question. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  remaining  demand  of  the  miners  relates  to  compensation,  the 
modified  demand  being  a  10  per  cent  increase  iik  the  rates  per  ton  to 
those  men  who  perform  contract  work,  and  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
time  to  those  who  work  by  the  day.  The  miners  bdck  this  demand  by 
the  statement — and  it  has  not  been  controverted — that  after  the  increase 
which  was  granted  in  1900  (on  the  face  of  it,  10  per  cent,  although  in 
some  instances  it  amounted  to  more)  the  prices  of  all  commodities  in 
the  mining  region  were  enhanced  accordingly,  or  to  at  least  as  much 
as  9  per  cent  beyond  what  they  were  prior  to  the  increa^ie;  that  now 
(in  1902)  the  general  rise,  in  provisions  especially,  makes  it  impossible, 
or  at  least  exceedingly  difficult,  for  them  to  live  properly  on  the  pres- 
ent wages. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  made  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Loomis 
(already  referred  to)  for  his  road,  the  Delaware,  Lac^kawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  there  are  some  very  interesting  tables  of 
wages.  His  last  table  is  a  summary  for  four  districts  operated  by  his 
road.     He  shows  that  the  miners'  monthly  earnings  are  $66.48. 

Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading  companies,  has  sub- 
mitted the  following  statement  relative  to  the  average  daily  earnings 
of  27,523  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  last  November: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  27,823  MEN  AND  BOYS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY,  NOVEMBER,  1901. 

Wagons,  miners $2. 293 

Rune,  niiners 2. 615 

Bobbing,  niincre 3. 014 

Miners'  lalwrera. 2. 083 

Day  miners 2. 322 

Day  laborers 1 .  937 

Slate  pickers: 

Men 1.200 

Boys 852 

Car  loaders 1. 591' 

Laborers: 

First  class 1.593 

Second  clasH 1. 293 
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Drivers $1,898 

Loaders l.»47 

Fan  and  door  boys 949 

Timbermen 1.970 

Philadelphia,  May  14,  1902. 

Classifying  the  wages  paid  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  as  to  inside  labor  and  outside  labor  and  total  from 
January,  1902,  to  April,  1902,  inclusive,  Mr.  Baer  submits  the  follow- 
ing table: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  EARNED  BY  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READ- 
ING COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY  FROM  JANUARY,  1902,  TO  APRIL,  1902,  INCLUSIVE. 


Month. 


January . . 
Februarj'  • 

March 

April 


Inside  labor. 


Outside  labor. 


Total. 


Number!  'Days    i Average  Number 
of  men.   worked,  per  day.  of  men 


15,976 
16,518 
16,494 
16,631 


18} 
17» 
I6i 
19} 


t2.162  I  9,828 

2.164  I  9,752 

2.190  I  10,235 

2. 199  10, 198 


Days 
worked. 


Average  I  Number     Days    .Average 
per  day.'  of  men.   worked,  per  day. 


20i 
20* 
19J 

•m 


SI.  478 
L481 
1.4K4 
1.456 


26,804 
26,270 
26.729 
26,829 


19t 

S1.«0 

18i 

1.898 

181 

1.896 

19,, 

1.906 

Philadelphia,  Hay  g6,  190S. 

I  have  in  my  po.ssession  a  very  elaborate  statement  in  detail  of  the 
cost  of  mining  coal  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  for  the  month  of  November,  1901,  made  prior  to  the  present 
strike.  This  statement  thoroughly  verifies  the  figures  given  in  the 
above  tables  (see  statement  of  Mr.  Baer  in  Appendix  E,  pages  1206, 
1207). 

The  reduction  of  time,  which  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  demand 
for  increase  in  compensation,  is  put  forward  by  the  miners  on  the 
ordinary  arguments  for  the  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  working  day 
everywhere.  Their  work  takes  about  two  hundred  days  in  the  year; 
the  remainder  of  the  time  they  are  idle  unless  they  find  something  to 
do  in  the  way  of  farming  or  occupation  in  other  industrial  lines.  They 
claim  that  if  the  time  per  day  should  be  reduced  20  per  cent  without 
loss  of  pay — that  is,  if  they  were  employed  eight  hours  a  day  on  the 
basis  of  payment  of  the  present  ten-hour  day — they  would  work  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  during 
the  year;  that  this  would  increase  their  pay  practically  the  same  per- 
centage, because  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  per  diem;  that 
they  would  be  in  better  condition,  because  more  constanljjy  employed, 
less  idle  time  resulting,  and  they  believe  that  an  increased  output  of 
coal  would  be  the  result.  They  are  willing,  however,  to  accept  nine 
hours  per  day  instead  of  eight,  as  originally  demanded. 

The  operators  meet  this  demand  with  the  statement  that  they  are 
able  to  market  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  their  mines; 
that  their  fixed  charges  have  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
year  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  marketed; 
that  much  of  the  machinery,  the  pumping,  and  the  care  of  the  mines 
go  on  for  twenty -four  hours  each  day;  that  the  general  superintendents 
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and  the  men  who  are  paid  by  the  month  must  all  be  maintained;  that 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  wages  would  mean  about  46  cents  a 
ton  increase,  to  which  must  be  added  the  increajsed  cost  by  reduction 
of  output,  while  the  general  expenses  are  all  going  on.  The  latter  are 
estimated  at  14  cents,  making  the  total  addition  per  ton  about  60  cents. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  last  year 
is  stated  by  the  operators  at  about  $66,000,000.  The  increase  under 
the  original  demand  would  be  $20,000,000,  as  estimated.  (See  statement 
of  Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading  companies,  Appen- 
dix E.) 

In  respect  to  output  Mr.  Baer  says  (page  1210): 

In  1900  we  all  felt  that  the  only  substantial  grievance  that  the  men 
had  in  our  section  was  the  fact  that  during  the  depressed  time^  we 
were  unable  to  run  our  collieries  to  their  full  capacity.  It  was  not 
the  basis  of  wages  paid,  but  that  we  could  not  give  them  sufficient 
work.  But  for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  condition  has  been  just 
the  other  way.  We  can  not  produce  as  much  coal  at  our  collieries  as 
the  market  will  take.  They  will  not  mine  it  for  us.  The  condition 
of  the  whole  anthracite  trade  has  changed  with  the  general  demand 
for  fuel  all  over  the  United  States.  It  will  not  last  long;  a  reaction  is 
bound  to  come. 

Mr.  Loomis,  already  quoted  (see  Appendix  D),  says  that  the  aver- 
age hours  contract  miners  worked  per  day  for  the  four  districts  under 
the  control  of  his  road  was  five;  that  the  average  number  of  hours 
the  breaker  worked  per  day  was  seven  and  three-fourths,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  operators  generalh'^  that  the  contract  miners  do  not  work 
as  many  hours  as  the  breaker  runs,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  demand  for  less  hours. 

The  operators  also  claim  that  there  are  constant  stoppages  of  work 
on  account  of  various  causes,  such  as  picnics,  excursions,  and  matters 
of  that  kind,  and  that  the  fixed  charges  have  to  go  on  during  these 
various  stoppages.  They  also  submit  that  they  can  not  comply  with 
the  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages,  whether  this  comes  about  through 
an  advance  in  the  pay  per  ton  or  a  reduction  in  time  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  of  men  paid  by  the  day. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  submits  the 
following  statement  showing  the  cost  of  labor,  material,  general 
expenses,  etc.,  from  1899  to  April  30,  1902: 

COMPARATIVE  COST  PER  TON  OF  MINING  COAI-  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING 
COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1899,  1900,  AND 
1901,  AND  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  TO  APRIL  80, 1902. 

1899: 

Labor $1,067 

Material 314 

Coat  in  care 1.381 

General  expenses 208 

Total  cost 1.689 
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1900: 


Labor $1,121 

Material 3S6 


Cost  in  cara 1.4*/ 

General  ex])en8<.'S 190 


Total  cost 1.667 


1901: 


Lalwr 1.263 

Material 365 


Cost  in  cars 1.628 

General  exjiensea 195 


Total  cost 1.823 


To  April  30,  1902: 

Labor .' 1.383 

Material 416 


Cost  in  oars 1 1. 799 

General  expenses 192 


Total  cost 1. 991 

Philadelphia,  May  iS,  1!H)J. 

Thi.s  conipan}'  submits  also  the  followinjf  statement: 

MO.NTHLY  PERCENTACE  ABOVE  BA.SIS  ON  .SYSTEM  OF  WAGES  FIXED  ON  A  BASIS  OF  $2.50 
PER  TON  FOR  COAL  AT  PORT  CARBON  FROM  OCTOBER,  1900,  TO  MAY,  1902,  INCLt^IVE. 


October 

NovemlHT . 
DeocmbtT  . 


January  . . . 
Februiiry . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

AiiKUst 

SeptembtT . 


Month. 


Perccnt- 

BKC. 


15  ,   October 

16  November . 
16  II  December.. 


15  i|  January.. 

15  .  February 

16  I   March  ... 


7      April. 
0     May. 


10 
11 
14 

17  1 
20  I 


Month. 


1901. 


1902. 


Percent- 
«(te. 


Average  above  bcudx 

Total  production,  during^abore 
period tons.. 


U 
19 
IS 


18 
18 
1« 
7 
10 


lS,a«5,M7 


The  Philadelphia  and  Readino  Coal  and  Ibon  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Jane  2,  1903. 

The  alx)ve  table  is  explained  by  Mr.  Baer,  in  his  statement  filed  as 
Appendix  E,  page  1205,  in  the  following  way: 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1900  the  basis  of  wages  had  been 
settled  and  proved  satisfactory  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  in  the 
Lehigh  region  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  wages  were 
^id  on  a  system  of  profit  sharing.  The  basis  was  that  when  coal  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  was  worth  $2.50  a  ton  the  wages  should  be  paid 
accoi-ding  to  a  scale  then  adopted;  and  that  for  each  increase  of  3 
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cents  in  the  price  of  coal  1  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  miners 
waeefl.  For  illustration:  If  a  miner  on  the  basis  received  $2  a  ton  and 
coal  advanced  to  $2.24,  the  waees  of  the  miner  were  increased  8  per 
cent,  equivalent,  on  a  $2  basis  (which  is  merely  an  illustration),  to  16 
cents.  To  show  you  how  that  would  work  out  if  no  change  had  been 
made  in  the  wages  in  the  strike  of  1900:  The  men  on  the  old  basis  of 
i^2.50  a  ton  would  have  received  in  October  16  per  cent  advance;  in 
November  16  per  cent  advance,  and  in  December  16  per  cent  advance. 
In  September,  1901,  they  would  have  received  20  per  cent  advance. 
In  other  months  the  percentage,  being  according  to  the  price  of  coal, 
as  in  the  summer  months  coal  is  lower,  would  fall,  so  that  practically 
the  16  per  cent  advance  made  was  no  greater  than  they  would  have 
received  under  the  sliding  schedule. 

The  Scranton  Coal  Company  and  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Ii-on  Com- 
pany, which  are  operated  jointly,  report  the  distribution  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Paid  for  labor 67.71 

Paid  for  euppliee,  material,  repairs,  renewals,  etc ' 12. 19' 

Paid  for  taxes,  insurance,  and  royalty ■. 8.71 

Paid  for  general  expenses 92 

Paid  for  fixed  charges 21.17 

Total 100.70 

There  is  no  charge  included  for  depreciation,  although  the  com- 
panies' fixed  charges  include  a  payment  on  the  principal  of  the  funded 
debt  (virtually  a  sinking  fund),  based  on  the  tonnage  removed.  No 
dividends  were  earned  or  paid  on  the  stock  of  either  of  these  com- 
panies. The  excess  of  percentages  over  100  represents  the  deficiency 
in  earnings  over  charges. 

PROFITS  ON  COAL  MINING,  AND  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  miners  that  the  profits  on  coal  mining  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  increase  in  wages  as  demanded  by  them.  The 
preceding  table  as  to  cost  of  labor,  material,  etc.,  together  with  other 
data  furnished,  gives  the  opportunity  to  calculate  the  net  receipts  at 
the  mines  for  the  coal  mined  by  the  Reading  companies,  the  total  cost 
jjer  ton,  and  the  net  profit.  It  is  shown  that  in  1899  the  total  co.st  was 
$1.71  per  ton;  in  1900,  $1,865;  in  1901,  $2.11;  in  1902,  $2.25.  The 
net  profits  were,  respectively,  $0. 13,  $0. 198,  $0. 287,  and  $0. 259.  These 
figures  show  that  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  wages  in  1900  there  was 
an  increase  of  the  net  profit  per  ton  in  that  year,  in  1901,  and  so  far 
the  present  year. 

In  respect  to  profits,  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Baer  (Appendix  E,  pages  1207, 
1208)  that  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901 ,  shows  that  the  company  has  invested, 
in  round  numbei-s,  $87,000,000,  this  being  actual  investment,  there 
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being  no  fictitious  value  or  watered  stock  in  it.  He  states  that  the 
company  has  44  collieries,  and  that  a  modem  colliery  costs  from 
$400,000  to  $600,000;  that  the  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  showed  only 
$555,394,  there  being  taken  out  of  current  expenses  $413,000  (which 
was  5  cents  per  ton)  for  depreciation  of  land;  that  the  latest  balance 
sheet  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Company  shows  that  the  profit 
and  loss  of  that  company  was  only  $239,804.  Mr.  Baer  continues  his 
statement  as  follows: 

It  is  a  fact  that,  taking  the  companies  which  are  known  as  the 
principal  coal  companies — the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Erie — 
neither  of  them  has  been  enabled  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  for  many 
years.  It  is  commonly  said  that  where  the  coal  companies  are  owned 
by  the  railroad  companies  the  loss  in  the  coal  companies  is  made  up 
in  the  transportation.  This  is  a  great  error.  If  ^ou  will  take  the 
history  of  the  Reading  Company,  which  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in 
practically  fifteen  years,  except  within  the  last  two  years,  when  it  has 
paid  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  $28,000,000  of  stock,  you  have  this 
result.  There  is  invested  in  the  Reading  Coal  Company  $85,000,000; 
in  the  Reading  Railway  Company  and  what  is  known  as  the  Reading 
Company  there  is  outstanding  $140,000,000  of  stock,  making  an 
investment,  with  the  coal  company  assets,  of  $225,000,000.  No  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  in  the  last  fifteen  years  on  this  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  on  the  preferred  stock,  which  amounts  to 
$28,000,000.  Taking  the  total  earnings,  without  regard  to  dividends, 
of  the  Reading  Company  (which  includes  the  railway  company)  and 
the  coal  company,  the  total  earnings  for  last  year  were  $2,663,087 
before  the  payment  of  the  Reading  Company's  dividend  and  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  sinking  fund.  So  uiat,  in  point  of  fact,  for  many  years 
these  companies  have  not  been  able  to  earn  dividends  on  their  stock. 
What  I  have  said  of  the  Reading  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the 
same  thing  is  practically  true  of  the  Erie,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  will 
speak.  With  my  experience  in  operating  the  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany, 1  find  that  we  nave  only  been  able  to  increase  its  revenue  by 
increasing  our  merchandise,  passenger,  and  miscellaneous  traffic,  and 
that  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  been  able  to  increase  that  traffic 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Reading  Railway  have  improved,  and  not 
by  reason  of  the  coal  business.  You  will  see  what  I  mean  by  that 
In  1894  and  1895  the  merchandise  traffic  of  the  Reading  Railway  was 
$6,400,000;  last  year  it  was  $10,579,000. 

Now,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to 
increase  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal.  Year  by  year,  for  reasons 
which  we  can  not  control,  the  cost  will  increase,  and  by  the  increased 
cost  of  the  material  we  must  use  in  the  mines,  and  by  deeper  mining, 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  original  cost  of  sinking  shafts,  but  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation  (see  Appendix  F). 

The  miners  claim  that  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  has  increased 
largely  under  unionized  conditions  and  since  the  settlement  of  1900. 
^  '  order  to  consider  this  claim  intelligently,  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker,  coal- 
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mining  expert  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  supplied 
me  with  some  of  the  advance  data  for  his  report  to  the  Government. 
These  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

PRODnOTION  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES  FROM  1897  TO  1901. 


Tear. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Value. 

ATerage 

value 

per  ton. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Days 
worked. 

Avera^ 
tonnage 
per  year 
perman. 

Average 
tonnage 
per  day 
perman. 

1887 

Tons. 
46,974,715 
47,668,076 
.SS,  944, 647 
51,221,353 
60,242,560 

$79,301,964 
75,414,637 
«8, 142, 130 
85,757,851 

112,504,020 

$1.85 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 
2.05 

149,567 
145,184 
189,608 
144,206 
145,309 

160 
152 
173 
166 
196 

314.0 
328.0 
886.4 
355.0 
414.6 

2.090 

18S6 

2.160 

1899 

2.230 

1900 

2  140 

1901 

2.116 

The  statement  of  the  operators  and  that  of  the  mining  expert  of  the 
Survey  are  in  accord  as  to  the  total  production  and  the  increase  therein. 
The  average  value  per  ton  in  1900  was  $1.86  and  in  1901  $2.05. 
The  average  tonnage  per  man  per  day  showed  no  increase;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  lower  in  1901  than  it  has  been  since  1897,  it  being, 
in  1898,  2.16;  in  1899,  2.23;  in  1900, 2.14;  in  1901,  2.115.  Therefore, 
while  the  average  value  per  ton  rose  the  average  tonnage  per  day 
per  man  fell. 

The  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  average  tonnage  per  day  per  man 
is  based  on  the  total  number  of  employees.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  give  the  coal  production  according  to  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  underground.  On  this  basis  the  average  tonnage  per  man 
per  day  was,  in  1897,  3.27;  in  1898,  3.44;  in  1899,  3.38;  in  1900,  3.36; 
in  1901,  3.12. 

The  coal  production  per  day  according  to  the  number  of  miners 
actually  employed  shows  the  same  relative  position.  In  1897  it  was 
8.48;  in  1898,  8.80;  in  1899,  8.5e^  in  1900,  8.38;  in  1901,  8,13. 

The  miners^  contention  that  the  output  per  man  has  increased  is  not 
sustained  by  the  official  figures,  but  when  considering  the  average 
tonnage  per  man  per  year  of  the  total  number  of  men  employed 
underground  they  have  reason  for  their  contention.  In  1897  this 
average  tonnage  per  man  per  year  was  490;  in  1898,  523;  in  1899, 
585;  in  1900,  556;  in  1901,  612.  The  average  tonnage  per  miner  per 
year  was,  for  1897,  1,272;  1898, 1,338;  1899, 1,481;  1900,1,391;  1901, 
1,594.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  days  varied,  as  shown  in  the  table  giving  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  from  1897  to  1901.  The  true  basis  is  the 
average  tonnage  per  day  per  man  and  not  the  average  tonnage  per 
year  per  man. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  anthracite  coal 
trade,  as  a  whole,  was  free  from  labor  disturbances  in  1901,  and  the 
output  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  9,011,207  long  tons,  or  more 
than  17  per  cent,  over  1900,  when  the  product  was  curtailed  by  the 
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miners'  strike  in  September  and  October.  The  average  price  at 
the  collieries  for  the  coal  sold  was  at  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  ton 
over  1900,  and  reached  the  highest  figure  attained  since  1888. 

During  the  past  twenty  years 'anthracite  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  general  industrial  development.  In  1880  the  anthracite 
production  represented  40  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  output  of  the 
United  States.  The  percentage  of  anthi'acite  of  total  coal  production 
since  1880  has  been  as  follows:  1881-1885,  M  per  cent;  1886-1890,  32 
per  cent;  1891-1895,  30  per  cent;  1896-1901,  24  per  cent.  Thus  the 
percentage  of  anthracite  of  the  total  product  has  decreased  since  1880 
from  40  to  24  per  cent.  Ciomparing  the  production  of  1901  with  that 
of  1880,  anthi'acite  is  shown  to  have  increased  about  135  per  cent,  while 
the  bituminous  product  has  increased  about  425  per  cent.  These 
statements  relative  to  production  are  taken  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  of  June  7,  1902. 

Mr.  Baer  (see  Appendix  E,  pages  1208, 1209)  makes  the  following 
statement  bearing  upon  this  point: 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  sold  in  the  market  below  the 
cost  of  mining.  The  reasons  are  that  these  coals  compete  with  bitu- 
.minous  coal.  The  steamboat  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  pig- 
iron  furnaces.  Its  price  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  coke.  Coke  is  a 
better  fuel  for  smelting  iron  than  anthracite,  because  it  bears  a  heavier 
burden;  and  while  formerly  the  furnaces  of  the  Schuylkill  region  and 
the  Lehigh  region  used  anthracite  coal  exclusively,  it  is  impossible  to 
use  anthracite  fuel  now  alone,  as  the  crushing  weight  of  the  material 
is  so  great  that  anthracite  coal  would  become  a  compact  mass,  which 
will  not  let  the  blast  through.  Therefore  anthracite  coal  is  confined 
to  low-stack  furnaces  or  to  high-stack  furnaces  where  a  certain  per- 
centage can  be  used.  For  instance,  a  company  uses  40  per  cent  of 
anthracite  to  60  per  cent  of  bituminous.  The  rice  and  smaller  sizes 
of  coal,  which  would  be  waste,  are  sola  as  low  as  41  cents  per  ton.  The 
buckwheats  and  the  peas  run  up  until  the  highest  price  we  get  for  those 
sizes  is  $1.65  for  pea.  That  puts  the  whole  burden  of  any  advance 
price  on  60  per  cent  of  our  productiouj  which  constitutes  the  domes- 
tic sizes.  All  other  sizes  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal,  and  they  must  be  sold  to  enable  us  to  take  precedence  over  bitu- 
minous coal  or  they  can  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  other  60  per  cent, 
which  are  known  as  the  prepared  and  domestic  sizes,  must  bear  the 
raise  in  price,  and  it  comes  upon  every  workingman  and  everybody 
who  uses  coal,  for  primarily  this  coal  is  used  for  household  puiT^ses, 
not  for  manufacturing;  and  were  we  to  increase  the  price  of  coal,  then 
the  cry  would  be  that  the  coal  barons  are  oppressing  the  poor. 

QUESTION  OF  FREIGHTS. 

It  is  often  alleged  by  the  mind's — and  the  allegation  has  been 
repeated  to  me  in  this  investigation  by  capitalists  and  others  not 
interested  now  in  the  coal-mining  business — that  the  operators,  where 
they  are  also  railroad  corporations,  are  in  the  habit  of  charging,  as  a 
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part  of  the  cost  of  their  coal,  an  increased  freight  rate  for  the  coal, 
thus  adding  to  its  cost  and,  in  fact,  keeping  down  the  statement  of 
profits  of  mining  coal,  carrying  the  profits  to  the  traffic  of  their  roads; 
that  the  freight  rates  thus  charged  for  anthracite  are  higher  than  those 
for  bituminous  coal  carried  by  the  same  roads. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  operators  appended  hereto 
that  they  have  been  able  to  bring  up  their  traffic  business  in  some  cases 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  avoid  financial  disaster  to  their  respective  roads. 
One  president  of  a  coal-operating  railroad  informed  me  that  he  was 
obliged  some  years  ago  to  go  into  the  coal-mining  business  in  order  to 
save  his  road,  and  I  think  this  is  the  general  impression.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  question,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out  the  diflFerence  in  freight  rates  of  bituminous  and  of  anthracite 
coal. 

The  rate  on  bituminous  coal  from  the  Clearfield  mines  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway  Company  is  $1.40  f.  o.  b..  Port  Reading; 
on  anthracite  coal  the  rate  is  $1.55  f.  o.  b.,  Port  Reading. 

Some  years  ago  the  question  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  suit  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  claim  being  made 
that  the  mileage  rate  should  be  the  same.  The  operating  roads  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal  and  that  of  bituminous  coal.  The  anthracite  region  is  geograph- 
ically a  broken  country.  To  reach  the  mines  expensive  lateral  rail- 
roads are  required,  with  very  heavy  grades.  Not  only  is  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  roads  costly,  but,  by  reason  of  the 
grades,  their  operation  is  expensive. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  distribution  of  anthracite  and  of 
bituminous  coal  is  essentially  different,  bituminous  coal  being,  as  a 
rule,  sold  in  large  quantities  to  manufacturers  and  to  the  steamship 
trade.  The  contracts  usually  cover  a  year's  delivery,  thus  enabling 
the  transportation  companies  to  send  full  train  loads  to  one  shipping 
point  or  consignee,  the  cars  being  unloaded  at  once  and  returned  to  the 
mines  promptly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  anthracite  coal  is  generally 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  one  train  load  containing  six  or  seven 
different  sizes  of  coal  consigned  to  many  different  parties.  This  dis- 
tinction in  the  sizes  of  coal,  and  also  in  the  quality,  is  exceptional  to 
the  anthracite  trade.  Bituminous  coal  is  practically  of  the  same  quality. 
These  conditions  involve  not  only  the  detention  of  the  cars  but  a  vast 
amount  of  shifting,  so  that  the  detention  of  anthracite-coal  cars  at  the 
points  of  destination  is  much  greater  than  that  of  cars  used  in  the 
bituminous  coal  trade.  By  way  of  illustration,  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  300  miles  of  track 
owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  together 
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with  60  freight  stations  and  a  large  number  of  coal  yards.  To  reach 
these  points  of  distribution  there  must  be  much  shifting.  Sometimes 
only  one  or  two  cars  are  taken  out  of  a  train  for  each  yard,  and  as  the 
size  and  quality  (")  of  the  coal  vary,  the  expense  in  this  constant  shift- 
ing is  claimed  to  be  very  heavy. 

These  conditions  apply  to  the  shipping  ports,  where  the  coal  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  keep  coal  standing  in  cars  to  be  shifted  out 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  orders  of  the  shippers.  At  some 
of  the  very  large  ports,  such  as  Port  Richmond,  the  Reading  people 
endeavor  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  storing,  when  possible,  large 
quantities  of  special  sizes;  but  this  method,  it  is  claimed,  subjects  the 
company  to  the  necessity  of  picking  it  up  and  reloading  it,  which,  of 
course,  is  expensive. 

It  is  also  claimed — and  I  believe  conceded  by  all — that  the  haul  on 
bituminous  coal  is  longer  than  that  on  anthracite  coal,  and  that  when 
once  coal  is  loaded  on  cars  and  full  trains  are  obtained  the  cost  of  a 
longer  haul  of,  say,  50  miles  or  more  is  relatively  a  small  additional 
expense;  that  a  full  train  can  be  transported  a  long  distance  much 
cheaper  than  miscellaneous  traffic  can  be,  where  trains  must  be  broken 
from  time  to  time.  These  are  the  justifications  for  a  less  rate  on 
bituminous  for  a  long  haul  than  on  anthi*acite  coal  for  a  short  haul. 

The  expense  of  producing  coal,  profits,  transportation  questions, 
and  some  other  matters  of  great  value  and  interest  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject are  shown  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  David  Willcox,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  attached  hereto 
as  Appendix  G. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Much  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  the  general  condition  of 
miners,  their  complaints  and  grievances,  and  the  complaints  and 
grievances  of  the  operators.  In  a  critical  sense,  these  have  all  been 
referred  to  above,  and  the  various  appendixes  give  them  more  fully. 
It  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  miners  have  done 
something  in  the  way  of  securing  discipline,  although  they  have  dis- 
appointed the  operators  in  such  attempts.  The  miners  claim  that  they 
have  forced  their  membei-s  to  accept  discharge  whenever  they  were 
wrong,  and  have  ordered  men  back  to  work  when  the  strike  was  not 
authorized  by  the  labor  union;  that  when  the  officers  of  the  union  have 
been  able  to  see  the  manager  of  a  company  concerning  any  case  and 
have  been  allowed  to  confer,  the}'  have  almost  invariably  been  able  to 
arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  but  that  where  the  manager 

« In  the  coal  business  ' '  quality ' '  means  different  kinds  of  coal,  such  as  "  red  asb," 
"white  ash,"  and  "free  burning."  The  product  of  nearly  every  colliery  varieB 
more  or  lees.    Many  consomers  require  coal  from  a  particnlar  collieiy. 
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refused  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  the  union  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  pass  upon  the  matter  according  to  the  evidence  of  one 
side  only,  such  evidence  being  taken  as  conclusive,  and  the  officers 
being  obliged  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  men,  who  have  preferred  a 
vrish  not  to  work  under  existing  conditions. 

This,  it  is  claimed,  injures  the  corporations,  because  the  results  have 
not  been  based  upon  full  evidence.  The  miners  feel  that  the  corpo- 
rations, when  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  unions  to  rep- 
resent the  men  in  adjusting  any  difficulty,  can  not  deny  that  the  officers 
have  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  employees  shall  strike. 
They  also  state  that  if  the  operators  will  make  an  agreement  with 
them  they  will  carry  it  out  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
but  that  without  an  agreement  they  are  all  the  time  quibbling  as  to 
conditions  under  which  miners  shall  work.  They  feel  that  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  will  protect  the  corporations  from  unjust  strikes,  if 
they  really  desire  such  protection.  The  way  it  appears  to  the  average 
workman  is  that  the  operatoi-s  do  not  want  an  agreement  that  will 
bind  them  and  prevent  them  from  following  their  usual  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operators  contend  that  no  such  agreement 
would  have  any  binding  effect  upon  the  miners,  and  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous and  foolish  to  undertake  to  make  one;  that  they  are  interfered 
with  constantly  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  order  and  good  discipline. 

All  this  shows,  and  proves  clearly,  that  there  is  no  confidence  exist- 
ing between  the  employees  and  their  employers,  and  that  suspicion 
lurks  in  the  minds  of  everyone  and  distrust  in  every  action  on  either 
side. 

It  is  represented  to  me  by  reputable  parties  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  mining  business  one  way  or  the  other  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  lack  of  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  many  prac- 
tices in  the  management  of  coal  mines  which  appear  to  be  unwise, 
unfair,  and  calculated  to  work  hardship.  There  are  many  prosperous 
miners  in  the  coal  region,  and  of  course  there  is  also,  as  in  every 
industry,  great  destitution.  The  whole  problem  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex one,  and  involves  many  practices  that  have  been  built  up  through 
long  years.  The  mine  owners  too  often  have  regarded  the  average 
miner  as  unreasonable,  and  likely  to  be  unruly  when  occasion  offered. 
The  miner  has  come  to  regard  the  average  owner  as  greedy  and  ready 
to  do  anything  which  will  take  advantage  of  him.  Long-continued 
conditions  on  this  basis  of  suspicion  make  the  question  one  of  great 
difficulty. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  if  the  men  should  be  sure  of  steady 
work,  or  fairly  steady  work,  they  could  well  afford,  perhaps,  to  take 
less  wages,  or  even  to  continue  on  the  present  basis  of  payment.  It  is 
insisted  by  many  that  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  at 
less  wages  than  they  are  now  receiving  would  make  the  miners  as 
prosperous  a  class  of  workmen  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  of  the  miners  have  testified  that  if  they  can  be  paid  by  honest 
weight  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the  increase  of  wages.  They 
say  they  would  rather  work  nine  hours  a  day  with  a  decreased  wage 
than  on  the  old  basis. 

So  there  are  all  sorts  of  conflicting  statements  from  both  sides. 
Nevertheless,  considering  all  the  testimony  that  has  been  offered,  and 
weighing  it  as  carefully  and  as  impartially  as  I  can,  and  listening  to 
the  statements  of  operators,  miners,  capitalists,  bankers,  students,  and 
others — to  all  of  whom  I  am  grateful  for  their  generous  assistance — ^I 
can  not  help  feeling  that  there  are  certain  suggestions  that  are  reason- 
able and  just  in  the  premises. 

SUGGESTIONS  THAT  SEEM  REASONABLE  AND  JUST. 

1.  That  the  anthracite  employees  should  organize  an  anthracite  coal 
miners'  union,  in  its  autonomy  to  be  independent  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  The  new  union  might,  of  course,  be  affiliated 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  affairs  relating  to  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  the  new  union  should  preserve  its  own  autonomy  and  be 
financially  responsible  for  its  agreements.  > 

2.  That,  considering  all  the  facts  relative  to  production,  cost  of  ooal 
at  the  mines,  profits,  freight  traffic,  etc.,  it  would  be  reasonable  and 
just  for  the  operators  to  concede  at  once  a  nine-hour  day,  but  that 
this  should  be  done  for  the  period  of  six  months  as  an  experiment,  in 
order  to  test  the  influence  on  production,  with  the  guaranty  that  if 
production  b  not  materially  reduced  thereby  the  agreement  shall  be 
made  for  a  more  permanent  reduction  of  time. 

3.  That  under  a  new  organization  consisting  of  anthracite  employees 
there  shall  be  organized  a  joint  committee  on  conciliation,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  operators  and  of  the  new  union,  to  which  all 
grievances  as  they  arise  shall  be  referred  for  investigation,  and  that 
when  two-thirds  of  the  committee  reach  a  decision  that  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  (For  pi-actical  illustration  see 
Appendix  H — "Ciontract  of  bituminous  coal  miners  and  operators.") 

4.  That  the  first  duty  of  such  joint  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  to 
ent«r  upon  a  thorough  examination  and  investigation  of  all  conditions 
relative  to  mining  anthracite  coal,  to  question  of  weighing,  to  dis- 
cipline, to  wage  scales,  and  to  all  matters  that  now  form  the  burden 
of  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  both  operators  and  miners,  such 
investigation  or  examination  to  be  made  through  the  employment  of 
experts  to  be  selected  by  the  joint  committee,  the  results  of  such 
investigation  not  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  award  of  a  board 
of  arbitration,  but  as  verified  information  on  which  future  oootiacts 
can  be  made. 
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5.  That  whenever  practicable  and  where  mining  is  paid  for  by  the 
ton,  and  until  the  joint  committee  referred  to  shall  have  made  its 
report,  coal  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  ton  and  be  weighed  by  two  inspect- 
ors, one  representing  the  operators  and  one  representing  the  men, 
each  side  to  pay  its  own  inspector. 

6.  That  there  shall  be  no  interference  with  nonunion  men. 

7.  That  whenever  practicable  collective  bargains  shall  be  made  rela- 
tive to  wages,  time,  and  other  conditions,  under  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  joint  committee  referred  to. 

The  proposition  has  been  made  that  with  the  experience  of  the  past 
the  operators,  in  agreement  with  the  miners,  might  establish  a  uniform 
or  fixed  percentage  of  deduction  from  all  coal  mined  as  representing, 
on  the  average,  the  impurities,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  every 
miner  would  know  that  a  certain  fixed  percentage  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  coal  mined  without  reference  to  its  purity;  that  such  a  rule, 
while  it  would  be  unfair  and  absurd  in  some  cases,  would  be  generous 
in  others,  and  thus  an  understanding  reached  which  would  avoid  all 
the  irritations  which  now  accompany  the  subject  of  weighing  and  the 
deduction  for  impurities.  The  question  is  full  of  difiSculties,  and  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  crystallize  the  proposition  into  a  fixed  rule;  but 
it  may  be  worth  consideration  by  a  joint  conunittee  such  as  has  been 
suggested. 

The  conclusions  stated  above,  Mr.  President,  seem  to  me,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  furnished  me,  to  be  reasonable 
and  just,  and  should  they  be  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  perhaps, 
here  and  there,  they  would  lead  to  a  more  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
condition  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  They  may  not  lead,  even  if 
adopted  fully,  to  perfect  peace  nor  to  the  millennium,  but  I  believe 
they  will  help  to  allay  irritation  and  reach  the  day  when  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  shall  be  governed  systematically  and  in  accordance  with 
greater  justice  and  higher  moral  principles  than  now  generally  prevail 
on  either  side. 

I  am,  Mr.  President,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cabboll  D.  Wbight,  Commissioner. 

The  Pbesident. 


APPENDIX  A.— STATEMENT  OF  THE  DELAWAKE  AND  HUDSON 
COMPANY  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  THE  OPEKATOBS,  SEPTEMBEB, 
1900. 

[Draft— not  completed  or  pablUhed.] 

The  following  statement  of  the  facts  regarding  the  present  labor 
disturbance  in  the  collieries  of  this  company  has  been  prepared  for  the 
information  of  parties  interested: 

The  present  strike  in  the  Wyoming  anthracite  coal  region,  where  the 
collieries  of  this  company  are  situated,  is  caused  solely  by  the  demar 
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of  an  association  calling  itself  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
This  association  baa  never  been  known  in  the  anthracite  regioni^  until 
the  last  few  months.  It  is  an  organization  of  bituminous  coal  workers 
which  has  recently  had  considerable  success  in  raising  wages  paid  to 
such  workers  and  consequently  prices  charged  to  the  public  for  such 
coal.  Very  recently  its  organizers  came  into  the  anthracite  r^ons, 
where  there  were  no  expressions  of  discontent,  and  stirred  up  the 
present  strike,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  to  this  association  control 
of  the  entire  coal  business  of  the  country,  with  the  resulting  power  and 
profit. 

The  ostensible  ground  of  the  strike  is  failure  by  the  producers  to 
comply  with  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that 
there  shall  be  an  advance  in  the  scale  of  prices  which  has  been  in  force 
since  before  1880,  with  the  slight  changes  which  will  be  stated  below. 
The  Mine  Workei-s  have,  it  is  true,  alleged  some  other  grievances,  but 
it  will  be  shown  later  that  they  are  without  merit  and  have  no  appli- 
cation to  this  company. 

In  order  to  insure  safety  in  its  handling  and  also  the  use  of  a  qoalitj 
suitable  for  work  the  practice  has  been  for  the  miners  to  buy  their 
powder  from  the  mine  owners.  The  price  at  which  the  powder  shall 
be  charged  to  the  miners  is  therefore  necessarily  an  element  in  fixing 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  them.  What  is  known  as  the  sliding-scale 
method  of  fixing  wages — namel}^  relatively  to  the  price  of  coal  per 
ton — has  never  prevailed  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and  the  Mine 
Workers  now  demand  that  it  be  abolished  everywhere.  The  wages 
paid  by  this  company  have  always  been  a  fixed  sum  per  mine  ton  or 
carload  of  coal  mined,  without  regard  to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
coal.  The  amount  of  this  mine  ton  was  originally  fixed  at  an  amoont 
which  it  was  found  would  produce  2,240  pounds  of  merchantable  coal 
above  the  pea  or  three-qviarter  inch  size.  It  has  been  somewhat 
reduced  as  the  smaller  sizes  have  become  merchantable,  thus  some- 
what decreasing  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  produced  by  the  miner  as 
the  unit  of  payment.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  carload  this  mine 
ton  is  the  basis — the  payment  for  the  carload  is  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  mine  tons  which  it  contains. 

If  the  coal  which  the  miner  sends  out  of  the  mine  contains  more 
than  an  average  amount  of  slate  or  other  stone  a  corresponding  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  gross  weight.  If  this  were  not  done  the  mine 
owner  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  for  mining  unmerchantable 
stone  as  merchantable  coal.  The  amounts  thus  "docked,"  as  it  is 
called,  are  determined  by  experienced  men  who  have  no  object  in  com- 
mitting injustice.  Any  complaints  regarding  their  decisions  in  indi- 
vidual instances  always  receive  prompt  attention.  The  amounts  thus 
deducted  from  the  gross  weight  of  the  coal  are  not  considerable  in  the 
Aggregate.  In  1899  they  amounted  to  less  than  3  per  cent,  namelj 
2.79  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined. 
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The  present  scale  of  wag&s  has  prevailed,  with  very  slight  changes, 
since  before  1880.  The  basis  was  originally  the  i-ate  to  be  paid  for 
the  top  vein  at  Carbondale,  which  now  stands  at  67  cents.  All  other 
mining  work  is  arranged  by  variations  in  that  rate  proportioned  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  mining.  The  scale  is  therefore  complicated  and 
varies  with  the  different  veins  and  the  different  collieries  according  to 
the  character  of  the  work.  The  average  result  is  shown  hereafter. 
In  addition  to  extracting  the  coal,  payment  is  made  to  the  miners  at 
fixed  rates  for  different  kinds  of  development  work.  As  already 
stated,  the  price  of  powder  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  scale  of  wages 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1880  it  was  fixed  at  |2.75  per  keg.  In  1889 
the  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  powder  and  readjusting  wages 
accordingly — as  has  been  done  in  the  Schuylkill  region — was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  miners  and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  In 
1893  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Substantially 
the  same  scale  of  wages  has  therefore  prevailed  since  1880.  The  vari- 
ations in  the  cost  of  powder  to  the  company  have  had  no  effect  upon 
the  wages  paid.  They  have  constantly  remained  the  same.  The  fact 
that  this  scale  of  wages  has  continued  in  force  so  long  without  dis- 
turbance indicates  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  the  miners. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  living  was  considerably  greater 
when  this  scale  of  wages  was  fixed  than  at  the  present  time,  so  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  was  less  than  at  present.  A  care- 
ful examination  shows  that  the  price  of  living  is  less  at  present  than 
it  has  averaged  during  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
profit  realized  from  the  business  was  greater  when  the  scale  of  wages 
was  fixed,  because  the  price  of  coal  was  higher  in  1880  than  it  has 
been  since  1881.  For  example,  the  average  price  at  tide  water  for  all 
sizes  in  1880  was  $3.73;  since  that  time  it  has  declined,  reaching  as  low 
figures  as  $2.71  in  1898;  at  present  it  is  $2.80  per  ton,  almost  $1  less 
than  it  was  when  the  scale  of  wages  was  fixed.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  mining  has  increased  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  upper 
and  larger  veins  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  working  lower  and 
smaller  veins,  requiring  more  extensive  machinery  for  hoisting  and 
pumping  and  the  payment  of  higher  wages  relatively  to  the  amount 
of  coal  produced.  The  rates  of  royalty  paid  upon  leased  coal  lands, 
also,  have  increased,  and  latterly  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  materials.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  powder  to  the  com- 
pany has  fallen  has  somewhat  offset  those  charges.  But  the  effect  of 
these  conditions  is  likely  to  continue  and  increase. 

During  all  this  time,  since  1880,  wages  have  never  been  reduced,  but, 
as  already  said,  have  constantly  continued  the  same.  A  very  thorough 
examination  was  made  regarding  wages  for  the  year  1899  in  the  Wyo- 
ming region  generally,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  net 
earnings  of  the  miners  had  been  $2.85;  that  80  per  cent  of  the  miners 
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employed  by  this  company -had  earned  more  than  $500  net  during  the 
year^  and  that  the  average  for  all  was  considerably  above  that  sum. 
•This  is  over  and  above  payments  for  powder  and  the  estimated  amount 
paid  by  miners  to  laborers  employed  by  them  to  load  the  cars.  The 
employment  of  these  laborers  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  miners  do 
not  load  the  cars  themselves.  When  working  at  full  time  the  miner 
does  not  remain  underground  more  than  six  to  seven  hours,  and  his 
laborer  loads  the  coal  which  the  miner  has  blasted  down  in  that  time. 
The  wages  thus  earned  were  quite  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  to  similar 
classes  of  labor,  and  were  higher  than  the  average  earnings  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country  engi^ed  in  manufacturing,  which  average 
was  placed  by  the  last  census  at  $445.  As  regards  labor  other  than 
the  miners,  the  wages  vary  considerably  with  the  character  of  the 
work  and  of  the  laborers.  The  company  has  always  paid  the  full  cur- 
rent rates.  At  present  the  wages  paid  to  ordinary  unskilled  laborers 
are  $1.69  per  day. 

During  the  present  year  employment  has  been  more  steady  and  the 
aggregate  of  wages  paid  larger  than  usual.  One  of  the  present  active 
members  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  who  has  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  company,  has  earned  daily  wages  during  the  eight  months 
of  the  present  year  of  $3.96  and  an  aggregate  of  $812.62  over  and 
above  all  expenses.  His  dockage  amounted  to  but  sixty-eight  one- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  coal  which  he  mined.  The  pay  rolls  of 
the  company  for  last  August,  covering  all  its  collieries,  show  that  the 
average  rate  of  net  daily  earnings  of  the  miners  was  $2.61;  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  was  17i,  and  the  average  net  earnings  during 
the  month  were  $45.01. 

The  profits  of  the  company's  business  generally  are  no  greater  now 
than  when  the  scale  of  wages  was  fixed  in  1880.  On  the  contrarv, 
during  the  five  years  1880-1884  the  average  net  earnings  were  8.65 
per  cent  upon  the  capital,  while  during  the  five  years  1895-1899  they 
were  but  6.55  per  cent.  While  wages  have  been  thus  constant,  busi- 
ness conditions  have  compelled  the  company  to  reduce,  and  at  times  to 
pass,  its  dividends.  Its  present  rate  of  dividend  is  5  per  cent,  making 
the  total  payment  on  that  account  $1,750,000,  while  it  pays  out  annu- 
ally in  wages  of  all  kinds  about  $10,500,000. 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  Mine  Workere  demand  an  in- 
crease in  the  wages,  which,  as  already  stated,  have  prevailed  for  twenty 
years  past.  The  increase  is  demanded  upon  every  species  of  work 
connected  with  mining,  and  its  result  would  amount  to  an  increase  of 
about  70  per  cent  over  the  present  rates.  In  the  case  of  this  company, 
it  annually 'pays  out  in  wages  at  the  mines  about  $5,000,000,  so  thit 
the  increase  demanded  would  be  $3,500,000,  or  10  per  cent  upon  the 
company's  capital  stock  and  consideiably  more  than  its  present  earn- 
ings.   Capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  the  company's  dividend  rate,  this 
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would  amount  to  $70,000,000,  or  twice  the  capital  of  the  company. 
It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  demand  as  this  can  not  safely  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  bat  must  be  met  by  those  who  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  company's  property.  The  result  of  compliance  there- 
with would  necessarily  be  not  only  to  absorb  more  than  the  company's 
net  earnings,  but  also  to  greatly  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public. 

In  justification  of  this  startling  demand  the  Mine  Workers  allege 
increase  in  cost  of  living  and  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  and  excess- 
ive profits  realized  from  the  business.  These  assertions  are  made 
generally  without  the  support  of  any  facts  or  figures.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  claim  regarding  the  cost  of 
living;  that  the  price  of  coal  has  fallen,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
business  are  very  moderate.  The  Mine  Workers  also  rely  ujwn  an 
increase  in  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions."  The  facts  are  that 
in  those  regions  the  miners'  wages  were  reduced  during  periods  of 
commercial  depression  and  have  recently  been  approximately  restored, 
but  in  general  are  not  yet  equal  to  those  paid  in  the  anthracite 
regions.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  never  been  any  reduction  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  the  suggestion  is  without  force. 

The  matter  of  the  charge  for  powder  upon  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  has  been  already  explained.  It  has  always  been  an  element  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  Mine  Workers  urge  that  the  price  of  powder 
shall  be  reduced  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  per  keg,  making  a  difference  of 
$1.25  upon  each  keg.  As  a  keg  of  powder  is  on  an  average  sufficient 
for  15  tons  of  coal,  this  would  mean  an  advance  of  8i  cents  paid  to  the 
miner  upon  each  ton  of  coal;  cost  of  production  would  be  increased 
by  that  amount.  This  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
element  in  the  general  demand  for  increased  wages.  The  so-called 
matter  of  dockage  has  been  already  explained.  In  that  connection  it 
should  be  said  that  the  Mine  Workers  demand  that  wages  shall  be 
based  not  upon  a  ton  of  merchantable  coal  but  upon  a  ton  sent  out  by 
the  miner,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  coal  or  refuse,  and  subject  to 
no  deduction  or  "dockage"  save  by  agreement  between  a  representa- 
tive of  the  company  and  an  independent  representative  of  the  miners. 
This,  of  course,  is  another  element  in  the  demand  for  increased  wages. 
Such  a  system  would  impose  upon  the  mine  owner,  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  deduction  by  the  miners'  representative,  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  whatever  worthless  rubbish  might  be  loaded  into  the 
cars. 

One  very  significant  feature  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  demand 
is  that  there  shall  be  no  favoritism,  and  "  that  no  miner  shall  at  any 
time  have  more  than  one  breast,  gangway,  or  working  place,  and 
shaU  not  get  more  than  an  equal  share  of  cars  for  work."  The  object 
of  this  is,  of  course,  to  place  all  miners  on  an  equality;  the  skillful 
and  the  unskilled  are  to  be  treated  alike. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  demand  tliat  the  company  store  and  tiie 
company  doctor  shall  be  abolished.  This  company  has  had  no  such 
features,  certainly  for  the  last  thirty  years;  there  are  very  few  such 
stores  anywhere  in  the  region,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  miners 
whether  to  deal  with  them.  These  suggestions  are  therefore  mis- 
leading generally  and,  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned,  are  wholly 
without  application.  The  Mine  Workers  demand  also  compliance 
with  the  State  law  providing  that  all  industrial  concerns  shall  pay 
their  employees  semimonthly,  and  in  cash.  This  company  always 
pays  its  employees  in  cash.  Payment  is  made  monthly,  on  precisely 
the  same  day  in  the  month  at  each  colliery.  The  miners  have  never 
expressed  a  desire  for  semimonthly  payments,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  frequently  requested  that  the  monthly  system  be  continued. 
Inasmuch  as  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  at  the  collieries  is  very 
large,  aggregating  over  $400,000  per  month,  the  monthly  system  is 
more  convenient,  and  has  been  continued  in  the  absence  of  any  objec- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  miners  or  any  request  upon  their  part  that 
the  semimonthly  system  be  adopted. 

The  company  has  received  no  communications  whatever  from  its 
own  employees  with  reference  to  the  matters  of  which  the  United 
Mine  Workers  complain.  Within  the  last  month  it  received  two 
printed  circulars  suggesting  numerous  changes  in  the  direction  of 
increase  of  wages,  the  effect  of  which  has  already  been  stated,  signed 
by  individuals  unknown  to  it,  and  not  even  stating  what  official  posi- 
tion, if  any,  they  claimed  to  hold  among  the  Mine  Workers.  The 
foregoing  facts  show  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  yield  to  such 
demands.  Upon  September  12,  1900,  at  4.42  p.  m.,  it  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  signed  "John  Mitchell,  president;  W.  B. 
Wilson,  secretary  and  treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America," 
proposing  that  "the  whole  question  of  wages  and  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  be  submitted  to  arbitration."  A  communication 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  newspapers  states  that  forty-eight  minutes 
afterwards — namely,  at  5.30  p.  m.  of  that  day — the  present  strike  was 
ordered.  The  company  always  confers  with  its  own  employees,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  and  in  whatever  branch  of  its  service, 
with  reference  to  any  suggestions  which  they  desire  to  make.  This  it 
expects  to  continue  to  do,  but  it  has  had  no  such  opportunity  so  far  as 
concerns  the  matters  now  involved.  So  far  as  it  is  aware,  its 
employees  have  for  the  most  part  been  deterred  from  work  not  by 
any  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  scale  of  wages,  but  by  indisposition 
to  be  subjected  to  the  abuse  and  ill-treatment  to  which  an  independent 
stand  in  the  matter  would  expose  them. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  company  has  for  the  past 
twenty  years  paid  to  its  employees  at  the  collieries  wages  which  have 
never  varied  with  the  fluctuations  in  its  business;  which  compare 
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favorably  with  wages  paid  for  similar  labor,  and  which  have  been 
mutually  satisfactory'.  In  these  circumstances,  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  an  association  originating  elsewhere  and  in  a  different  indus- 
try, have  come  in  to  arouse  discontent  by  putting  forth  demands  which 
have  no  warrant  in  present  business  conditions  and  which  are  so 
extravagant  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  grant  them.  While  the  Mine 
Workers  are  permitted  to  combine  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  the 
mine  owners  are  prohibited  by  law  from  combining  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  product  accordingly.  The  object  of  the  Mine  Workers  is  to 
obtain  control  of  the  entire  coal  production  of  the  country.  The  pres- 
ent onslaught  upon  a  great  industry  where  those  concerned  were  all  at 
peace  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  what  would  follow  from  such  a 
gigantic  combination  of  power.  No  organization  in  the  country  would 
approach  in  power  one  having  absolute  control  over  its  fuel  supply, 
and  none  could  be  so  destructive  of  its  industrial  independence  and 
prosperity. 


APPENDIX  B.— COBBESPOin>KEfCE  BETWEEN  MB.  JOHN  lOTCH- 
ELIi,  PBESrDENT  OF  THE  inSTTED  MINE  WOBKEBS  OF  AMEBICA, 
AND  MB.  OLYPHANT,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  DELAWABE  AND 
HXJDSON  COMPANY,  BELATIVE  TO  PBOPOSED  CONFERENCE  IN 
MABCH,  1901. 

Office  of  the  Pkesident, 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company, 

New  Tm-k,  March  6, 1901. 
3oBS  Mitchell,  Esq., 

President  United  Mme  Workers  of  America, 

Indiana/polls,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir:  Upon  February  15,  1901,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
yourself  reading- as  follows: 

"Would  you  kindly  wire  if  your  company  will  participate  in  a 
joint  conference  with  anthracite  miners  during  the  month  of  March 
ioT  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  scale  of  wages  for  period  which 
would  be  mutually  agreeable  to  operators  and  miners?  A  reply  would 
oblige." 
Upon  the  next  day  I  answered  said  telegram  as  follows: 
"I  understood  that  matter  of  wages  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  last 
October,  and  we  have  no  present  intention  of  departing  from  the 
arrangements  then  made.  I  therefore  see  no  object  in  the  conference 
which  you  suggest,  even  if  that  method  of  procedure  were  desirable, 
which  seems  very  doubtful." 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  yourself  dated  February  26, 
1901,  stating  that  it  is  addressed  to  me  "for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
your  company  to  be  represented  at  a  joint  conference  of  mine  workers 
and  mine  owners  which  has  been  called  to  meet  at  Hazleton,  Pa., 
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on  March  15."  You  do  not  state  by  whom  this  joint  conference  has 
been  called,  and  I  am  unable  to  learn  of  any  mine  owners  who  hare 
participated  in  calling  the  same.  My  dispatch  above  set  forth  indi- 
cated that,  so  far  as  this  company  was  concerned,  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  call  such  a  conference. 

As  the  result  of  the  strike  of  last  October  wages  were  increased  10 
per  cent,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  price  of  powder  was  reduced, 
and  these  arrangements  were  accepted  as  satisfactory.  This  company 
has  no  intention  of  departing  from  them.  It  therefore  seems  unnec- 
essary to  have  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  duration 
to  "a  definite  and  specified  length  of  time,"  as  you  suggest  in  your 
letter.  As  regards  the  grievances  concerning  other  matters,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  were  asserted  to  exist,  they  were  in  great  part 
without  application  to  the  business  of  the  company  and  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  a  lack  of  familiarity  therewith.  So  far  as  they  had  such 
application  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  company  with  its  own 
employees  and  adjusted  with  them  in  such  manner  as  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  seemed  to  render  practicable.  This  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  constant  practice  of  the  company  to  confer  with 
its  own  employees  and  make  every  possible  effort  to  meet  their  views 
regarding  questions  affecting  its  business. 

I  note  the  favorable  views  which  j'ou  express  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  effect  of  your  organization  and  have  given  them  the  consid- 
eration which  your  letter  requests,  but  do  not  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  they  are  well  founded.  Such 
expressions  of  opinion  as  I  have  heard  from  bituminous  operators  lead 
me  to  think  that  your  views  are  not  shared  by  the  other  parties  to  the 
"annual  agreements"  of  which  you  speak.  As  regards  our  own  expe- 
rience, since  the  general  strike  of  last  October  was  settled  by  an 
arrangement  which  was  understood  to  be  genei-ally- satisfactory  cer- 
tainly local  strikes  have  been  more  numerous  than  before. 

I  note  also  the  statement  that  your  motive  is  "  of  obtaining  fair 
wages  and  equitable  conditions  of  employment  for  mine  employees,  as 
well  as  reasonable  profits  for  those  who  have  their  money  invested  in 
coal  properties."  These  are,  of  course,  the  fundamental  results  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  have  always  been  directed  the  efforts  and  the 
ability  both  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  business  of  this  com- 
pany and  of  those  who  have  the  property  intrusted  to  their  care. 
They  are  worked  out  by  constant  conference  among  the  employees  and 
officers  of  every  kind.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  interests  of  the 
employees  have  suffered.  During  the  year  1900  this  company  paid 
out  in  wages  of  all  kinds  about  $10,500,000,  while  it  distributed  among 
its  stockholders  11,750,000.  These  payments  on  each  account  wUl 
probably  be  larger  during  the  present  year. 

This  is  the  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  company  which  is 
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contemplated  and  established  by  the  law.  As  at  present  advised,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  improved  by  entering  into  arrangements 
which  do  not  have  the  legal  quality  of  agreements  or  contracts  as  you 
describe  them,  and  the  terms  of  which  would  be  settled  by  parties 
having  little  acquaintance  with  the  mining  operations  of  this  company 
and  practically  none  with  its  affairs  generally.  I  think  that  experience 
has  shown  that  conferences  such  as  you  suggest  are  apt  to  lead  to 
excessive  demands,  based  largely  upon  failure  to  appreciate  the  com- 
plicated facts  and  relations  which  go  to  make  up  any  large  industry; 
that  the  excitement  which  they  produce  renders  recession  from  such 
demands  very  difficult;  that  disturbances  are  apt  to  follow  which 
are  injurious  to  the  properties  concerned,  but  are  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate in  their  effects  upon  the  employees  and  upon  the  public,  which 
not  infrequently  is  the  greatest  sufferer;  that  after  such  disturbances 
have  passed  away,  if  the  losses  which  they  have  caused  be  compared 
with  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  been  of  little  or  no  advantage,  and  that  any  readjustments 
which  have  resulted  have  no  binding  or  continuing  force,  but,  like  the 
conduct  of  the  industry  generally,  are  necessarily  controlled  by  the 
general  laws,  compliance  with  which  can  alone  make  any  business 
successful. 

I  have  written  thus  at  length  because  I  desired  to  answer  your  let- 
ter in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  to  indicate  why  1  answered 
your  dispatch  with  the  statement  that  I  did  not  deem  the  general  con- 
ference suggested  to  be  desirable,  and  now  that,  as  you  say,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  called,  why  it  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious  or 
proper  to  take  part  therein.  So  far  as  concerns  conferences  with  its 
own  employees  in  any  branch  of  its  service  regarding  questions  of 
mutual  concern,  I  may  again  say  that  the  officers  of  the  company  are 
and  will  be  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  therefor. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


President. 


APPEin>IZ  0.— OOBRESPOMDEITOB  BETWEEN  WCVTED  ftnSTS 
W0SKEB8  OF  AMEBIC  A  AND  OPEBATOBS;  LETTEBS  AMD  TELE- 
OBAKS;  OPEBATOBS'  OI.AIMS. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  was  an  organization  of  bituminous  coal  miners.  About 
1899  they  sent  emissaries  into  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  began 
the  organization  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners. 

In  1900  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  inaugurate  a  strike. 
The  strike  was  settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to  make  a  10  per 
cent  advance  in  wages.    This  agreement  abolished  the  sliding  scale, 
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which  had  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  r^ons 
for  many  years.  Under  this  sliding  scale  the  wages  of  the  miners  were 
regulated  by  the  market  price  of  coal. 

In  April,  1901,  the  operators  agreed  to  continue  the  advanced  rate 
of  wages  until  April,  1902. 

Under  date  of  February  14,  1902,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  a  letter  dated  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  invited  the  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  and  coal  companies  operating  in  the  anthracite 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  to  "a  joint  conference  of  operators  and 
miners  on  March  12,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  object  of  the  conference  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  wage  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1902, 
and  ending  March  31,  1903." 

The  presidents  of  the  various  coal  companies  promptly  replied  to 
this  letter.  The  replies  were  all  addressed  to  John  Mitchell,  presi- 
dent, and  others,  at  Indianapolis,  and  are  as  follows: 

ME.  BAER'8  LETTER. 

Philadelphia,  F^brwxry  18,  1902. 

Gentlbjien:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
February  14,  from  Indianapolis,  inviting  this  company  to  be  repre- 
sented at  a  joint  conference  of  operators  and  miners  on  March  12,  the 
object  of  the  conference  to  be  the  formation  of  a  wage  scale  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and  ending  March  31, 1908,  and  in 
which  you  express  the  hope  "that  the  methods  employed  by  the 
miners'  organization  in  adjusting  the  wage  scale  in  all  districts  where 
it  is  recognized  and  contracted  with  will  commend  themselves  to  us." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  companies  I  represent  it  is  impracticable  to 
form  a  wage  scale  for  the  whole  anthracite  region.  The  mining  of 
anthracite  coal  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  bituminous  coal.  How 
far  success  has  attended  your  organization  in  creating  a  uniform  scale 
of  wages  in  the  bituminous  regions  satisfactory  to  all  the  interests 
concerned  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  but  Uie 
dissimilarity  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  mining  is  so  great 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  any  success  attending  the  creation  of  a 
uniform  wage  scale  in  the  bituminous  region  could  be  repeated  in  the 
anthracite  fields.  E^h  colliery  in  the  anthracite  regions,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  veins,  their  pitch,  water  conditions, 
depth,  and  quality  of  coal,  and  its  accompanying  impurities  (which 
vary  in  each  colliery,  sometimes  amounting  to  2  tons  of  refuse  to 
1  ton  of  merchantable  coal),  is  "a  problem  by  itself,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  create  a  scale  of  wages  covering  the  whole  anthracite  field 
which  will  be  just  to  the  operators  and  to  the  mine  workers. 

The  distinction  between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines  is 
recbgnized  in  the  Pennsylvania  laws  regulating  mining,  which  have 
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been  enacted  primarily  at  the  solicitation  of  the  mine  workers.  Spe- 
cial laws  are  created  for  each.  In  the  anthracite  field  a  bituminous 
coal  miner  can  not  be  employed,  no  matter  what  his  skill.  The  act  of 
1889  in  express  terms  requires  an  examination  of  all  persons  who 
desire  to  be  employed  as  miners  in  their  respective  districts  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  and  only  when  such  person  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  examining  board  can  he  be  employed  as  a  miner.  The 
law  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  persons  employed  in  an  anthra- 
cite mine  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  so  drastic  is  this 
legislation  that  every  person  applying  for  a  certificate  entitling  him 
to  be  employed  as  a  miner  is  required  to  produce  evidence  of  having 
had  "  not  less  than  two  years'  practical  experience  as  a  mine  laborer" — 
that  is,  a  mine  laborer  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

This  company  does  not  favor  the  plan  of  having  its  relations  with 
the  miners  disturbed  every  year.  The  proposition  to  unsettle  all  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  various  anthracite  districts  each  year  by  hold- 
ing a  conference  between  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  anthracite 
mining  and  can  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  varying  con- 
ditions at  each  colliery,  is  so  unbusinesslike  that  no  one  charged  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  conducting  industrial  enterprises  can  safely 
give  countenance  to  it. 

We  will  always  receive  and  consider  every  application  of  the  men 
in  our  employ.  We  will  endeavor  to  correct  every  abuse,  to  right 
every  wrong,  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  them,  and  to  give  to  every 
man  a  fair  compensation  for  the  work  he  performs.  Beyond  this  we 
can  not  go. 

The  experience  in  the  past  year  has  not  been  satisfactory.  There 
can  not  be  two  masters  in  the  management  of  business.  The  objection 
to  your  proposition  is  not  alone  the  impracticability  of  forming  a  uni- 
form scale  of  wages,  but  it  is  to  the  divided  allegiance  it  creates.  Disci- 
pline is  essential  in  the  conduct  of  all  business.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
in  mining  operations,  where  the  disobedience  of  one  man  may  endanger 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow -workmen.  You  can  not  have  disci- 
pline when  the  employee  disregards  and  disobeys  the  reasonable  orders 
and  directions  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  his  superior  oflBcer,  relying 
upon  some  outside  power  to  sustain  him.  Two  or  three  unreasonable 
men  can,  because  of  this  divided  allegiance,  stop  the  operations  of  a 
colliery  in  the  belief  that  their  organization  will  support  them,  whether 
right  or  wrong. 

Your  organizations  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  and 
thereby  insure  discipline,  and  we  have  no  power  to  maintain  discipline 
except  the  power  to  discharge.  The  moment  we  exercise  this  power 
we  would  be  subjected  to  an  inquisitorial  and  ineffective  supervision, 
without  any  certainty  as  to  how  or  when  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a 
righteous  decision  or  to  enforce  that  decision  when  reached. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  the  results  of  last  year's  operations  shows  that 
the  efficiency  of  our  own  mines  has  decreased  1,000,000  tons,  becaose 
the  contract  miners  have  worked  only  four  and  one-half  to  six  hoars  a 
day.  The  number  of  tons  produced  by  each  miner  has  decreased  from 
11  to  17  per  cent.  The  average  shows  a  decrease  of  about  12^  per 
cent.  This  has  added  an  increased  burden  on  the  company  and  a  loss 
of  wages  to  the  workers. 

With  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  all  honest 
efforts  to  better  the  welfare  and  condition  of  the  working  classes,  we 
respectfully  decline  to  join  in  any  conference  for  the  formation  of  a 
wage  scale  for  the  next  year. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  F.  Baeb, 

MR.  TRUESDALE'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  F^rruwry  18,  190S. 

Dear  Sirs:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  cooununication 
of  the  14th  instant,  asking  this  company  to  be  represented  at  a  joint 
conference  of  operators  and  miners  to  be  held  on  March  12,  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 

In  reply,  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  present  intention  of  this  com- 
pany to  be  represented  at  such  conference,  if  held. 

The  policy  and  practice  of  this  company  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
deal  directly  with  all  classes  of  its  employees  through  committees  or 
other  representatives  of  them  duly  accredited  as  such  and  also  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  on  all  questions  concerning  wages,  hours  of 
service,  and  other  conditions  pei-taining  to  their  employment. 

No  good  or  convincing  reason  has  ever  been  given,  nor  does  the 
management  of  this  company  conceive  of  any  that  can  be,  why  the 
employees  in  or  about  its  mines  should  ask  to  have  their  wage  matters 
singled  out  and  handled  in  the  i-adically  different  way  suggested  from 
that  fixed  by  the  company  in  dealing  with  all  other  classes  of  its 
employees. 

The  situation  and  conditions  vary  so  widely  as  respects  the  mining 
of  anthi-acite  coal  in  the  different  fields,  the  several  districts  of  each 
field,  in  the  different  mines  in  e.ach  district,  and  in  the  numerous  veins 
of  coal  in  each  mine  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  during  the  years 
of  experience  in  mining  anthracite  coal  to  establish  a  great  variety  of 
rates  of  wages  and  allowances  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  adjust 
the  wages  equitably  as  between  men  working  under  .these  varying 
conditions. 

It  must  be  manifest,  therefore,  to  anyone  familiar  with  these  con- 
ditions and  the  practice  that  has  grown  up  under  them,  that  it  is 
entirely  impracticable  to  adjust  these  wage  questions  in  the  anthracite 
regions  in  any  general  convention  or  mass  meeting  composed  of  all  the 
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mine  owners  in  the  anthracite  fields  and  representatives  of  all  their 
employees,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  heretofore,  i.  e.,  direct 
between  employer  and  employee. 

As  far  as  we  are  at  present  advised  by  any  of  our  men  working  in 
or  about  our  mines,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  their  present  rates  of 
wages,  their  hours  of  work,  and  the  general  conditions  under  which 
they  perform  their  work  for  us.  They  are  prosperous,  contented,  and 
we  believe  recognize  that  they  have  been  fairly  and  equitably  dealt 
with  on  all  questions  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
management  by  representatives  acting  in  their  behalf. 

This  company  must  therefore  decline  to  depart  from  its  settled 
policy  in  dealing  with  its  employees,  and  put  itself  in  a  position  with 
respect  to  its  mine  employees  where  it  may  at  any  time  involve  itself 
in  the  troubles  or  misunderstandings  of  other  anthracite  mine  owners 
who  may  not  deal  with  their  employees  in  the  same  broad,  liberal  spirit 
as  has  always  characterized  the  transactions  of  this  company  with  its 
employees  in  every  department. 

Respectfully,  W.  H.  Tbuesdale, 

President. 

MR.  THOMAS'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  F^yrmry  20, 190S. 

Dear  Sirs:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13th, 
requesting  our  presence  at  a  conference  of  operators  and  members  of 
your  association  at  Scranton  on  March  12,  and  referring  further  to 
statements  in  your  letter,  two  of  which  should  be  promptly  corrected, 
viz: 

You  state  that  "As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  verbal  contract 
entered  into  between  you,  representing  the  coal  operators,  and  the 
committee  representing  the  anthracite  mine  workers  will  expire,  and 
believing  it  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  parties  at  interest  to  pre- 
serve harmonious  business  relations  and  industrial  tranquillity  by,  if 
possible,  more  fully  determining  the  wages  which  should  be  paid  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  which  should  obtain  in  the  anthracite 
field,  we  have  been  delegated  by  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  to  write  you  and  the  presidents  of  other  coal-carrying 
railroads  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  ascertaining  if  you  would  join 
us  in  arranging  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
coal  interests  and  representatives  of  the  mine  workers,  to  discuss  and 
a^ee  upon  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  year  beginning  Apnl  1,  1902,  and 
ending  March  31,  1903." 

If  you  will  recall  what  passed  at  the  interview  between  you  and  me 
last  year,  you  can  not  fail  to  recollect  that  no  contract  was  entered 
into,  as  well  as  my  distinct,  positive,  and  unequivocal  statement  to  the 
effect  that  I  represented  no  interests  whatever  other  than  those  con- 
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trolled  by  the  Erie  Company,  and  that  I  did  not  represent  nor  assame 
to  act  for  other  than  the  coal  companies  controlled  by  the  Erie.  That 
other  companies  did  finally  take  similar  action  to  the  Erie,  and  con- 
tinue the  rate  of  wages  then  in  effect,  is  quite  true,  but  that  I  entered 
into  any  arrangement  with  you  to  that  effect  is  incorrect. 

You  further  state  that  "You  will,  no  doubt,  recall  that  during  our 
lafit  conference  the  hope  was  held  out  by  you  that,  if  conditions  in  the 
anthiucite  field  permitted,  there  was  a  probability  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mine  owners  considering  favorably  our  proposition  for  a 
general  joint  conference." 

Recalling  what  passed  at  that  interview  and  your  claim  at  that  time 
to  the  recognition  for  which  you  are  now  asking,  1  distinctl}'  stated 
that  confidence  was  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  association  such  as  you  represented  could  assume  to 
at  once  enjoy  that  confidence  and  respect  upon  which  all  business 
understandings  must  necessarily  be  based;  that  if  longer  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  your  association  should  show 
that  it  was  entitled  to  such  confidence,  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
future  consideration. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  carefully  observed 
the  workings  in  the  anthracite  field  of  your  association,  which  claims 
to  control  and  number  in  its  membership  a  large  majority  of  the 
anthracite  miners. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  result  of  these  observations  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  companies  which  I  represent  has  not  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conference  and  the  inauguration  of  the  methods  you  now  propose 
would  be  at  all  beneficial  to  either  our  companies  or  the  employees. 
So  far,  the  apparent  effect  of  your  association  has  been  that  at  no  time 
during  the  la.st  twenty  years  has  a  greater  spirit  of  unrest  and  agitation 
prevailed  among  the  anthracite  miners  than  has  existed  during  the 
past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  wages,  the  fair  treatment 
that  has  been  accorded,  the  patient  and  friendly  disposition  manifested 
toward  the  various  committees,  the  depreciation  in  the  quantity  of 
work  produced  per  man  has  amounted  to  about  12  per  cent,  and  from 
April  to  October  1  there  have  been  no  less  than  102  interruptions  of 
work  occasioned  by  unwarranted  demands  and  agitation  by  members 
of  j'our  association,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  over  900  days'  work  and  over 
600,000  tons  of  production;  most  of  them  were  brought  about  by 
unwarranted  causes,  and  there  has  been  an  apparent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  element  to  keep  the  whole  territory  in  a  condition 
of  unrest,  a  condition  that  is  certainly  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  corporations  or  the  employees.  In  some  cases  mines  have 
been  closed  for  long  periods,  and  some  of  them  are  still  closed,  because 
the  members  of  your  association  decline  to  allow  men  not  belonging 
to  that  organization  to  work  in  the  same  mine.     Not  only  that,  but  in 
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many  of  the  mines  the  drivers  have,  at  different  times,  declined  to 
deliver  cars  to  nonmembers  of  your  association. 

It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  man  to  labor,  and  this  without  regard 
to  nationality,  creed,  or  association.  To  seek  to  prevent  it  is  a  crime, 
and  we  can  not,  even  by  implication,  sanction  such  a  course. 

The  business  of  mining  anthracite  coal  is  entirely  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  bituminous,  and  no  common  practice  can  succeed. 
As  a  result  of  the  experience  of  years,  different  methods  and  different 
prices  have  obtained,  not  only  in  the  different  regions,  but  in  the  dif- 
ferent mines  as  well,  and  to  undertake  to  change  those  or  to  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  condition  approaching  uniformity  is  impossible.  Any 
agreement  would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  the  broadest  and  most  indefi- 
nite character  on  account  of  the  varying  conditions.  The  inteipretation 
of  such  a  general  agreement  would  result  in  endless  strife,  ill-feeling, 
and  petty  strikes.  Were  the  association  in  the  anthracite  region  com- 
posed entirely  of  English-speaking  adults,  dealing  with  them  would  be 
an  entirely  different  question  from  what  is  to-day  presented,  when  over 
twenty  different  nationalities,  speaking  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  differ- 
ent languages  and  dialects,  are  involved,  and  when  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  is  composed  of  boys  and  youths  under 
21.  We  believe  it  impossible  for  any  association  to  so  control  or  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  for  them  as  a  whole  that  will  have  beneficial 
results. 

It  is  no  concern  of  this  company  whether  the  men  belong  to  an  asso- 
ciation or  not.  It  is  their  inalienable  right  to  take  either  course  that 
they  may  deem  for  their  best  interests;  nor  ought  we  to  be  asked,  in 
view  of  the  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  us,  to  consent  to  join 
with  persons  not  in  our  employ  in  making  general  laws  applying  not 
only  to  our  districts  but  to  others  and  affecting  as  well  large  numbers 
of  persons  not  belonging  to  your  association. 

You  now  ask  this  company  to  join  the  representatives  of  other 
anthracite  coal  interests  and  a  representative  of  the  Mine  Workers  to 
formulate  a  scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  which  shall 
govern  the  coming  year. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  impracticable,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
companies  represented,  no  less  than  tiiose  of  the  miners  themselves, 
render  impracticable  any  such  efforts.  This  company  prefers  to  deal 
with  its  own  employees.  It  is  prepared  to  pay  them  the  highest  wages 
in  force  for  similar  work;  to  accord  them  fair,  considerate,  and  libeml 
treatment;  to  listen  patiently  and  to  endeavor  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
rmnedy  any  injustice  of  which  they  may  complain,  and  in  every  man- 
ner within  our  power  to  make  pleasant,  profitable,  and  permanent  the 
relations  between  us.  Such  is  the  course  that  for  overiifty  years  it 
has  pursued  in  dealing  with  its  employees,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
past  have  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  position.    There  would 
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seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  now  departing  from  this  course 
and  proceeding  on  new  and  untried  lines,  especially  in  \dew  of  the 
experiences  of  the  past  year,  which,  to  our  mind,  demonstrated  the 
impracticability  of  what  you  propose. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  B.  Thomas. 

MR.  FOWLER'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  F^ynmry  «0,  1902. 

Dear  Sirs:  1  have  received  your  communication  of  the  14th  instant, 
addressed  to  me  as  president  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railway  Company.  That  company  operates  no  coal  mines,  but  I 
assume  that  you  have  invited  me  to  attend  the  conference  you  propose 
calling  at  Scranton,  because  I  am  president  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  both  engaged  in 
mining  anthracite  coal  and  whose  product  is  shipped  over  the  lines  of 
the  railway  company  named. 

In  reply  I  desire  to  state  that  the  collieries  operated  by  the  com 
panics  named  differ  so  widely  in  their  character  and  the  conditions 
of  work  vary  so  greatly  that  even  a  conference  of  the  men  employed 
in  all  our  collieries,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conditions  of  work 
and  wages  of  the  employees  in  each  individual  colliery,  would  be 
impracticable. 

At  present  there  are  no  differences  between  our  companies  and  the 
employees;  but  should  any  arise,  the  only  practical  method  of  settle- 
ment is  by  discussion  by  the  men  themselves  with  the  immediate  super- 
intendent; that  failing,  the  executive  oflBcers  of  the  companies  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  up  any  matter  in  dispute  and,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  adjust  it  fairly. 

This  being  my  view,  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  futile  to  discuss 

any  such  questions  as  you  indicate  may  be  brought  up  by  you  at  your 

convention  with  those  whom  we  do  not  recognize  as  representative  of 

our  men,  nor  even  conversant  with  the  subject  you  propose  to  discuss. 

Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

T.  P.  Fowler. 

MR.  WALTER'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  Febniary  20,  1902. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th 
instant,  inviting  this  company  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Scran- 
ton with  representatives  of  your  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a  wage  schedule  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1902,  and 
ending  March  81, 1903. 

The  proposition  you  submit  is  not  one  we  can  entertain,  as  the  mat- 
ters which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  it  seems  to  us,  are  those  which  we 
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should  arrange  by  dealing  directly  with  our  own  employees,  and  do 
not  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  organization  which  you  represent. 
Yours,  truly, 

Alfred  Walteb,  President. 

MR.  OLYPHANT'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  Febrmi-y  19, 1902. 
Gentlemen:  On  February  17,  1901,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from 
you  asking  if  the  company  which  I  represent  would  join  in  a  confer- 
ence with  others  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  scale, of  wages  for  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  I  said  that  1  understood  the  matter  of  wages 
had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  the  previous  October,  and  could 
therefore  see  no  reason  for  such  a  conference.  On  Febinary  20,  how- 
ever, you  invited  me  to  such  a  conference.  On  March  6  1  addressed 
you  a  letter  in  reply,  setting  forth  at  length  the  reasons  why  I  was 
compelled  to  decline  your  invitation;  and  now  that  you  and  others 
have  invited  me  to  a  similar  conference,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  that 
letter,  simply  adding  that  time  has  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  action 
then  taken,  or,  rather,  strengthened  it,  as  in  your  last  communication 
you  plainly  intimate  that  you  expect  the  wage  schedule  to  be  reviewed 
yearly — a  condition  which  is  at  once  unbusinesslike  and  utterl}'  opposed 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  anthracite  mining  industry.  I  must, 
therefore,  once  more  decline  your  invitation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  M.  Olyphant,  President. 

MR.  STEARNS'S  LETTER. 

WiLKESBARRE,  Pa.,  FAruory  19,  1902. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  ask- 
ing that  our  company  be  represented  at  a  proposed  conference  to  be 
held  in  Scranton  on  March  12  to  formulate  a  wage  scale  for  the  j'ear 
beginning  April  1,  1902,  and  ending  March  31,  1903. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  question  of  wages  between  our 
employees  and  the  companies  I  represent. 

You  have  said,  if  correctly  reported^  that  if  the  employers  would 
meet  their  employees  and  discuss  with  them  the  various  questions  that 
arise  strikes  would  be  avoided  and  both  parties  would  be  mutually 
benefited.  1  beg  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
future,  meet  our  employees  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  adjust  any 
question^  that  may  arise.  Knowing  that  our  employees  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  and  much  better  qualified 
to  discuss  intelligently  questions  of  wages  than  strangers  would  be, 
I  must,  in  justice  to  our  employees,  as  well  as  to  the  company  I  repre- 
sent, decline  to  take  any  part  in  the  proposed  conference. 
Yours,  truly, 

Irving  A.  Stearns, 
President  Coxe  Bros.  (&  Co.,  Inc. 
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On  March  14,  1902,  the  operators  posted  the  following  notice  at 
each  colliery: 

"The  rates  of  wages  now  in  effect  will  be  continued  until  April  1, 
1903,  and  thereafter,  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice. 

"  Local  differences  will,  as  heretofore,  be  adjusted  with  our  employees 
at  the  respective  collieries." 

MR.  MITCHELL'S  TELEGRAM. 

Maboh  22, 1908. 
By  direction  of  miners'  convention,  I  wire  to  ascertain  if  your 
company  will  join  other  anthracite  coal  companies  in  conference  with 
committee  representing  anthracite  mine  workers  for  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing and  adjusting  grievances  which  affect  all  companies  and  all 
employees  alike.    Please  answer. 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

ANSWER. 

Maboh  24, 1902. 
Always  willing  to  meet  our  employees  to  discuss  and  adjust  any 
grievances.    1  had  hoped  that  my  letter  clearly  expressed  our  views. 

George  F.  Baes. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  held  their  convention  at  Shamoku  and 
published  in  the  newpapers  a  demand  upon  the  operators  for  an  increase 
in  wages,  an  eight-hour  day,  for  the  weighing  of  coal,  for  a  uniform 
scale,  etc.,  with  notice  that  after  the  1st  of  April  the  miners  would 
only  work  three  days  a  week  until  the  operators  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  appealing  to  the  Civic  Federation  to  aid  them  in  securiif 
their  demands. 

The  Civic  Federation,  through  its  chairman,  Senator  Banna,  invited 
certain  of  the  coal  operators,  and  especially  the  presidents  of  the  larger 
coal  companies,  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
the  Qvic  Federation  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  coal  presidents  met 
the  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers  and  the  Civic  Federation  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Thomas  submitted  the  following  propositions, 
which  were  undei-stood  to  be  the  basis  of  the  conference: 

First.  The  anthracite  companies  do  not  undertake  in  the  slightest 
manner  to  discriminate  a^iust  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  but  they  do  insist  that  members  of  that  organization  shall 
not  discriminate  against  nor  decline  to  work  with  nonmembers  of  such 
association. 

Second.  That  there  shall  be  no  deterioration  in  the  quantity  or  (jusl- 
ity  of  the  work,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  effort  to  restrict  the  indi\Td- 
ual  exertions  of  men  who,  working  by  the  ton  or  car,  may  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  employers  produce  such  a  quantity 
of  work  as  they  may  desire. 
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Third.  By  reason  of  the  different  conditions,  varying  not  only  with 
the  districts  but  with  the  mines  themselves,  thus  rendering  absolutely 
impossible  anything  approaching  uniform,  conditions,  each  mine  must 
arrange  either  individually  or  through  its  committees  with  the  super- 
intendents or  managers  any  questions  affecting  wages  or  grievances. 

After  discussing  at  great  length  the  anthracite  coal  situation,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  for  thirty  days.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty 
days  another  meeting  was  held  with  the  Civic  Federation,  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  district  presidents,  together  with  a  large  committee 
of  miners.  Another  full  and  free  discussion  took  place  without  reach- 
ing any  conclusions. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Civic  Federation  a  committee  composed  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  district  presidents,  and  Messrs.  Thomas,  Trues- 
dale,  and  Baer,  were  appointed  to  further  consider  the  points  at  issue 
and  report  to  the  Civic  Federation  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman. 
This  committee  spent  two  full  days  in  a  friendly  discussion  without 
obtaining  practical  results.  The  Civic  Federation  was  not  again 
reconvened.  Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  convened  his  district  exe/Cutive 
committee,  and  on  May  8  he  sent  the  following  dispatch: 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  May  8,  190S. 
Conscious  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  mine  workers,  mine  opera- 
tors, and  the  public  in  general  which  would  result  from  a  prolonged  sus- 
pension of  work  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
earnest  desire  and  hope  of  avoiding  the  impending  calamity,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  authorized  us  to  sub- 
mit the  following  propositions:  First,  inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine 
operators  have  proposed  to  continue  the  present  wage  scale  for  one 
year,  and  inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  ask  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  should  be  paid  on  pres- 
ent prices  to  all  men  perfonning  contract  work,  that  eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  all  persons  employed  by  the  hour, 
day,  or  week,  without  any  reduction  in  their  present  wage  rate,  and 
that  coal  should  be  weighed  and  paid  for  bj'  weight  wherever  practi- 
cable, and  inasmuch  as  in  our  recent  conferences  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  and  mine  operators  have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  upon 
any  of  the  questions  at  issue,  we  propose  that  the  industrial  branch  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  select  a  committee  of  five  persons  to 
arbitrate,  and  decide  all  or  any  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  the  award 
of  such  board  of  arbitration  to  be  binding  upon  both  parties  and 
effective  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Second,  should  the  above  propo- 
sition be  unacceptable  to  you,  we  propose  that  a  committee  composed 
of  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Potter,  and  one  other  person  whom 
these  two  may  select,  be  authorized  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
-wages  and  conditionB  of  employment  existing  in  the  anthracite  field, 
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and  if  they  decide  that  the  average  annual  wages  received  by  antim- 
cite  mine  workers  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live,  maintain  and 
educate  their  families  in  a  manner  conformable  to  established  Ameri- 
can standards  and  consistent  with  American  citizenship,  we  agree  to 
withdraw  our  claims  for  higher  wages  and  more  equitable  conditions 
of  employment,  providing  that  the  anthi-acite  mine  operators  agree  to 
comply  with  any  recommendations  the  above  committee  may  make 
affecting  the  earnings  and  conditions  of  labor  of  their  emploj'ees. 

An  immediate  reply  is  solicited. 

John  Mitchell, 

Chuimum. 

T.  D.  NlCHOLLS, 

SecreUary. 

ANSWERS. 

Mat  8,  1902. 

JoHK  Mitchell: 

Not  only  from  our  standpoint,  but  from  yours  as  well,  the  matter 
has  had  such  full  and  careful  consideration  in  all  its  features  at  our 
several  interviews  last  week  as  leaves  little  to  be  discussed.  In  addi- 
tion, my  letter  of  February  20  can  not  fail  to  make  it  clear  to  you  as 
it  is  to  us  that  the  subject  can  not  be  practically  handled  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  your  telegram. 

£.  B.  Thomas. 


Mat  8,  1902. 
John  Mitchell: 

Your  message  of  this  date  received.  You  fail  to  state  in  it  that  dw 
notices  posted  by  this  company  not  only  agree  to  continue  paying  die 
10  per  cent  increase  granted  our  mine  employees  in  1900  until  April  1, 
1903,  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice,  but  it  also  states  oui 
mining  superintendents  will  take  up  and  adjust  any  grievances  with 
our  employees.  The  reasons  why  we  can  not  grant  your  demand  have 
been  most  fully  explained  in  our  recent  conferences  and  my  letter  to 
you  of  February  18  last.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  am  sure  you  can 
not  expect  us  to  concur  in  either  of  the  propositions  contained  in  your 
message  referred  to. 

W.  H.  Truesdale. 


Philadelphia,  May  9, 1902. 
John  Mftchell: 

I  was  out  of  town;  therefore  the  delay  in  answering  your  dispatch. 

By  posted  notices,  the  present  rates  of  wages  were  continued  until 
April,  1903,  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice.  Local  differ- 
ences to  be  adjusted  as  heretofore  with  our  employees  at  the  respective 
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collieries.  By  written  communications,  by  full  discussion  before  the 
Civic  Federation,  by  protracted  personal  conferences  with  yourself 
and  the  district  presidents,  we  have  fully  informed  you  of  our  position. 
We  gave  you  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  mining  and  marketing 
coal,  and  the  sums  realised  therefrom  in  the  markets,  in  the  hope  of 
convincing  you  that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable  to  increase  wages. 
To  your  suggestion  that  the  price  of  coal  should  be  increased  to  the 
public,  our  answer  was  that  this  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  in  view 
of  the  sharp  competition  of  bituminous  coal  it  was  impossible.  We 
offered  to  permit  you  or  your  experts  to  examine  our  books  to  verify 
our  statements.  Anthracite  mining  is  a  business,  and  not  a  religious, 
sentimental,  or  academic  proposition.  The  laws  organizing  the  com- 
panies I  represent  irf  express  terms  impose  the  business  management 
on  the  president  and  directors.  I  could  not  if  I  would  delegate  this 
business  management  to  even  so  highly  a  respectable  body  as  the  Civic 
Federation,  nor  can  I  call  to  my  aid  as  experts  in  the  mixed  problem 
of  business  and  philanthropy  the  eminent  prelates  you  have  named. 

Geo.  F.  Baer. 


New  York,  May  8,  1902. 
John  Mttohell,  Esq., 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America^  Scranton,  Pa. : 
Your  tel^ram  is  received.  The  concessions  made  by  the  mine 
operators  in  your  last  strike  added  to  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers 
six  millions  of  dollars  or  more  per  annum.  You  now  propose  changes 
adding  a  charge  of  many  millions  more  and  suggest  that  you  will 
make  a  further  demand  a  year  hence.  The  public  will  not  meet  such 
advances  by  submitting  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  the 
operators  can  not  meet  them  without  such  aid.  I  must,  therefore, 
decline  your  proposition. 

R.  M.  Oltphant, 

President. 
No  further  communications  have  been  received. 


AFFBIIDCC  D.— BEPOBT  OF  MB.  E.  E.  LOOldS,  STTFEBnTTEirSEirr 
OF  THE  COAI.  mmNG  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  BELAWABE,  LACK- 
AWANNA  AND  WESTEBN  BAH^BOAS  COMFANT. 

Deab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report,  which  I  trust  may  be  of  some  value  should  the 
anthracite  companies  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  readjustment  of 
affairs,  i,  e. ,  wages,  hours  of  service,  recognition  of  the  miners'  organi- 
zation, etc.,  in  the  anthracite  region  this  spring. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
in  his  annual  report  at  the  thirteenth  annual  convention,  stated:  "  I  am 
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of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  eight-hour  workday,  rea^- 
nition  of  the  organization,  and  a  minimum  day  wage  scale  should  be 
the  paramount  issue  in  the  anthracite  field." 

As  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  miners'  organization,  we 
believe  his  sentiments  will  prove  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
body,  as  the  organization  has  the  majority  of  its  men  under  good 
control. 

The  first  question  the  companies  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
face  will  be  the  eight-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay. 

The  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  would  in  no  way  benefit  the 
miner  or  miner's  laborer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  tend  to  work 
to  his  disadvantage,  as  he  b  a  contractor  working  on  his  own  time. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  pays  its  miners  for  the 
number  of  cars  or  cubic  feet  of  coal  mined,  regardless  of  the  hours 
worked  by  the  breaker,  and  endeavors  to  employ  miners  enough  to 
keep  the  breakers  supplied  with  coal. 

If  the  miners  adopt  any  rules  to  limit  the  amount  of  coal  they  are 
to  send  out,  which  they  have  done  in  some  cases,  we  are  forced  to 
employ  additional  miners  and  open  up  more  chambers.  This  is 
expensive,  as  we  are  compelled,  in  turn,  to  employ  additional  drivers 
and  runners,  purchase  more  cars  and  mul^s  to  wait  on  these  men,  wiUi 
no  appreciable  benefit  in  the  way  of  tonnage. 

We  have  recently  adopted  the  plan  of  checking  miners  in  and  out 
of  the  mines,  and  we  find  they  actually  remain  underground  only 
about  one-half  breaker  time.  In  other  words,  when  the  breaker  is 
scheduled  to  work  eight  hours,  the  miners  average  from  four  to  five 
hours  underground,  including  the  time  it  takes  them  to  go  to  and  from 
their  chambers  or  places  of  work,  waiting  to  get  up  the  shaft,  etc. 

We  have  selected  at  random  the  names  of  a  few  miners  employed  at 
our  different  mines  the  last  half  of  January,  1902,  and  prepared  a 
statement  showing  their  earnings  per  hour  for  actual  time  inside, 
taking  their  total  earnings,  deducting  supplies,  and  allowing  one-third 
of  their  total  earnings  for  laborer  (which,  according  to  established 
rule,  is  supposed  to  be  about  what  miners  pay  their  laborers),  and 
find  our  men  are  earning  all  the  way  from  36  cents  an  hour  to  90  cents 
per  hour,  according  to  their  skill  and  ambition.  In  one  district  the 
average  was  45  cents  per  hour,  and  in  another  65  cents.  (See  state- 
ment attached.)  You  will  therefore  note  that  these  men  are  earning 
in  some  instances  more  than  twice  as  much  per  hour  as  our  railroad 
locomotive  engineers  working  around  the  breakers  in  mine  service, 
who  receive  $3.25  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  or  only  37^1  cents  per 
hour.  In  fact,  miners  in  many  instances  by  working  four  and  five  hours 
earn  much  more  than  locomotive  engineers  working  twelve  hours. 
For  the  hours  he  labors  he  is  the  best  paid  artisan  in  the  State  to-day. 
Where  can  we  find  a  skilled  mechanic,  carpenter,  molder,  plumber, 
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blacksmith,  engineer,  either  railroad  or  stationary,  who  can  command 
the  sum  of  50  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor?  Yet  this  is  a  low  figure, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  of  what  our  best  miners  are  actually  receiv- 
ing per  hour  for  their  labor.  In  other  trades  it  is  customary  for  men 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  both  long  and  arduous,  procure  tools 
expensive  in  character,  and  then  receive  in  this  vicinity  the  following 
rates  of  wages:  Carpenter,  30  cents  per  hour;  plumber,  37i  cents  per 
hour;  molder,  27i  cents  per  hour;  blacksmith,  25  cents  per  hour. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  account  of  the  risk  the  miner  runs  he  ought 
to  receive  additional  compensation.  The  risks  that  are  borne  by  the 
miner,  while  hazardous,  are  no  greater  than  in  many  occupations.  He 
is  surrounded  by  all  the  safety  devices  modern  science  can  devise  for 
his  protection.  In  the  Wyoming  region  the  mines  are  well  ventilated, 
and,  if  he  obeys  instructions  and  the  law,  he  is  as  safe  underground 
as  any  man  engaged  in  any  kind  of  manual  labor  on  a  railroad,  in  a 
shop,  mill,  or  factory.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  99  per  cent  of  the  men 
injured  inside  the  mines  are  injured  through  their  own  gross  care- 
lessness. 

These  are  the  actual  conditions  of  the  anthi-acite  miner  in  this  region; 
the  same  man  who  has  been  pictured  by  many  writers  recently  (who 
know  nothing  of  the  facts)  as  the  person  who  before  the  sun  rises 
must  be  deep  down  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  breathing  noxious 
gases,  laboring  under  the  most  dangerous  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  remaining  there  until  the  evening  shades  have  long  since 
ceased  to  fall,  before  he  could  return  to  his  home,  etc. 

To  my  mind,  the  work  of  the  anthracite  miner  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bituminous  miner.  The  former,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  drills  his  coal,  blows  it  down,  and  leaves  his  laborer 
to  clean  and  load  it.  To  do  this,  as  has  been  shown  above,  takes  him 
but  a  few  hours.  The  bituminous  miner,  on  the  other  hand,  hrs,  in 
most  cases,  to  work  in  thinner  veins,  and,  if  working  at  pick  mining, 
has  to  lie  on  his  back  or  side  and  undercut  his  coal,  after  which  he 
drills  and  blows  it  down,  and  then  picks  up  his  shovel  and  cleans  and 
oads  it.  He  spends  much  more  of  his  time- inside  and  works  much 
harder. 

The  men  who  would  be  affected  by  the  eight-hour  day  and  ten-hour 
pay  are  those  known  as  company  men.  Anticipating  this  eight-hour 
agitation,  we  adopted  some  months  ago  the  plan  of  hiring  all  men  and 
boys  by  the  hour.  All  payments,  blanks,  etc.,  are  now  made  on  that 
basis. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  mines  worked  an  average  of 
1,985  hours  during  the  year  1901,  which  is  equivalent  to  198i  ten-hour 
days,  or  248  eight-hour  days.  By  taking  the  days  our  mines  actually 
started  up  and  averaging  the  hours  worked  on  those  days,  we  find 
they  averaged  but  7.83  hours  per  day  during  the  year. 
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This  disposes  of  the  "  long-hour"  argument  so  far  as  tJiis  company 
is  concerned,  and  leaves  the  eight-hour  day  only  an  excuse  for  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  pay,  which  is  unwarranted,  as  can  be  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  rates  paid  workmen  in  and  about  the  mines  with 
those  of  other  callings  who  bring  into  play  the  same  amount  of  skill 
and  who  are  called  upon  to  share  a  like  amount  of  risk. 

Outside  we  have  ashmen,  fuelmen,  culm  dumpers,  oilers,  loaders, 
laborers,  etc.,  who  receive  16  cents  an  hour.  The  work  performed  by 
these  men,  in  my  judgment,  is  nowhere  near  as  hard  as  the  work  of 
the  luilroad  trackman,  working  under  the  constant  eye  of  a  boss,  and 
who  receives  but  12^  cents  per  hour. 

Our  outside  men  not  only  have  an  opportunity  to  work  breaker 
time,  but  frequently  are  employed  after  the  breaker  shuts  down,  for 
which  they  are  compensated  for  the  hours  they  work.  Assumini;, 
however,  that  they  work  but  eight  hours  a  day,  they  are  then  earning 
more  than  the  trackmen  are  earning  in  ten  hours  working  on  the 
railroad,  alongside  of  the  breakers,  dodging  trains,  etc. 

Breaker  boys  receive  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour;  the  majority 
of  them  about  8  cents  an  hour.  These  boys  are  from  12  to  15  years 
old.  Compare  these  wages  with  boys  of  the  same  age  in  newspaper 
ofSces  or  mercantile  establishments  throughout  the  country,  and  you 
will  find  they  are  receiving  higher  wages  and  working  much  shorter 
hours. 

Take,  for  example,  the  boy  employed  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  at  8  cents  per  hour,  who  worked  an  aveitige  of  248  eight- 
hour  days.  You  will  note  that  this  boy  earned  for  that  number  of 
days  more  than  an  office  boy  working  at  $15  a  month  eveiy  day  in  the 
year  except  Sundays.  In  other  words,  he  actually  worked  about  two 
months  less  time — in  many  cases  shorter  hours — and  received  more 
pay,  and  did  not  have  to  have  the  education. 

The  majority  of  our  firemen  receive  but  $1.72  per  shift  of  twelve 
hours,  or  equal  to  14^  cents  per  hour.  They  make  practically  full 
time,  however,  which,  on  a  basis  of  365  days  in  a  year,  would  net 
them  $52.21f  per  month.  In  the  majority  of  cases  pump  runners, 
engineers,  etc.,  are  selected  from  our  firemen,  so  that  the  position  is 
looked  upon  as  a  step  toward  promotion,  and  is  naturally  much  sought 
after  by  other  laborers  about  the  collieries,  even  though  they  may  be 
receiving  a  higher  rate  per  hour. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  years  for  firemen  to  alternate  or  change 
their  shifts  every  week.  In  other  words,  one  shift  of  firemen  would 
work  days  this  week  and  nights  next,  and  so  on.  In  making  this 
change  it  was  necessary  for  one  shift,  every  other  week,  to  work  an 
excessive  number  of  hours.  This  we  have  arranged  to  correct,  how- 
ever, by  dividing  the  long  or  fourteen-hour  shift  into  two  short  shifts 
of  seven  hours  each,  allowing  the  men  full  pay  for  the  short  shifts. 
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This  results  in  doing  away  with  the  long  shift,  and  makes  an  increase 
in  the  firemen's  wages  equal  to  a  little  over  7  per  cent. 

Hoisting  engineers  are,  in  most  cases,  monthly  men,  receiving  from 
175  to  $78  a  month,  which  is  considered  ample  compensation  for  the 
conditions  surrounding  their  work  and  the  services  they  are  called 
upon  to  pei'form.  These  men  have  also  been  working  long  hours  in 
order  to  change  their  shifts  once  a  week  from  night  to  day,  but  we 
have  arranged  to  correct  this  matter  by  adopting  the  two  short  shifts, 
the  same  as  with  firemen. 

Inside  we  have  driver  boys,  ranging  from  14  to  20  years  of  age, 
earning  all  the  way  from  13  to  18  cents  per  hour;  trackmen,  24^  cents 
per  hour;  track  layers  and  helpers,  from  19  to  22  cents  per  hour;  tim- 
bermen,  from  21  to  24i  cents  per  hour;  laborers,  from  18  to  22  cents 
per  hour;  pumpmen,  from  19  to  22  cents  per  hour. 

We  know  of  some  cases  whei*e  the  father,  or  head  of  the  family,  is 
employed  by  the  railroad  department  as  a  trackman  at  12i  cents  per 
hour,  whereas  his  son,  a  boy  15  or  16  years  old,  is  employed  inside 
driving  at  14  cents  per  hour. 

We  have  in  effect  a  large  number  of  prices  for  the  different  classes 
of  labor,  which  are  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  are  eminently  fair  to  all  concerned.  They  have  been 
adjusted,  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  the  conditions,  and  to  attempt  to 
put  them  on  the  same  basis  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  companies 
and  the  men  themselves,  and  the  position  we  want  to  maintain  is  that 
our  employees  are  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  duties  they  per- 
form, and  receive  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  of  unionism — the  whole  idea  of  which 
seems  to  be  equality  without  regard  to  merit. 

Recognition  of  the  union:  The  question  of  recognition  is  one  that 
has  been  prominent  before  the  operators  since  the  strike  of  1900.  We 
have  agreed  to  meet  committees  of  our  own  employees  and  adjust  any 
actual  grievances  that  are  found  to  exist.  These  committees  are  in 
most  cases  selected  by  the  (Jnited  Mine  Workers'  Union  or  so-called 
"  Locals."  In  other  woi-ds,  we  are  dealing  indirectly  with  the  local 
unions  at  the  different  mines.  We  have  refused,  however,  up  to  this 
time,  to  deal  with  any  of  the  national  officers  of  the  union,  and  have 
taken  the  position  that  they,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
that  exbt  at  the  different  mines,  are  in  no  position  to  talk  intelligently 
about  them;  and  not  being  our  employees,  have  no  right  to  interfere 
or  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  how  we  shall  conduct  our  business. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  even  these  local  griev- 
ance committees  have  been  misled  by  members  of  their  union.  Cases 
of  alleged  injustice  have  been  represented  to  them,  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  presented  them  to  their  superiors,  which,  upon  investigation, 
have  proven  to  be  absolutely  false  and  without  any  foundation. 
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The  proposition  of  meeting  and  entering  into  any  agreement  vitb 
the  organization  as  a  Trhole,  however,  is  quite  a  different  question. 
Assuming  that  the  operators  should  agree  to  meet  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  open  convention,  any  agreement  that  they 
could  possibly  consider  would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  the  broadest 
and  most  indefinite  character,  on  account  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
the  different  regions  and  mines.  The  interpretation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment would  result  in  endless  strife,  ill  feeling,  and  petty  strikes.  It 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  invariable  rule  that  whenever  an  agreement, 
either  expressed  or  implied,  has  been  entered  into  with  the  officials  of 
the  so-called  "  Locals,"  covering  a  proposition  that  affected  a  large 
number  of  men,  both  they  and  the  men  could  and  did  set  it  aside  at 
pleasure.  Their  excuse  has  been  that  they  could  not  control  the  men 
locally,  and  this  we  know  to  be  a  fact  by  experience. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  at  the  last  convention  of  the  organization 
was  that  if  the  anthracite  miners  should  fail  to  gain  their  demands, 
and  a  strike  should  ensue,  and  soft  coal  should  be  shipped  into  terri- 
tory where  anthracite  had  formerly  been  in  use,  the  national  officers 
should  have  power  to  order  either  a  sectional  or  national  strike  in  tine 
bituminous  region.  This,  notwithstanding  agreements  made  with  the 
bituminous  operators,  supposed  to  continue  for  a  year.  This,  in  our 
minds,  demonstrates  quite  clearly  what  an  agreement  with  these  peo- 
ple is  worth.  It  also  demonstrates  the  value  of  any  agreement  or 
contract  entered  into  with  an  unincorporated  organization  composed 
of  men  of  similar  intelligence. 

Regarding  the  minimum  wage  scale:  It  is  the  evident  intention  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  crowd  to  endeavor  to  formulate  a  scale  whereby 
every  worker  shall  be  insured  an  income  per  day  whether  earned  or 
not.  It  is  patent  to  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  anthra- 
cite territory  that  such  an  idea  can  but  be  the  product  of  an  ignorant 
or  diseased  mind.  When  it  is  considered  that  hardly  any  two  veins  in 
the  same  mine  present  the  same  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  seen  tiiat 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  minimum  wage  scale  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  region  is  but  an  empty  dream.  The  conditions 
vary  so  widely  in  the  thickness,  quality  of  the  veins,  roof,  rock,  over- 
lying strata,  pitch,  amount  of  refuse,  that  any  interference  with  the 
existing  equitable  methods  would  result  in  converting  the  present 
practice  of  arriving  at  a  basis  of  payment  into  an  industrial  chaos. 

Again,  considering  the  nationality  of  the  mine  workers  of  to-day, 
we  find  men  of  all  countries  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  mining, 
loading,  cleaning,  and  preparing  coal.  This  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
discrepancies  that  exist  in  the  earning  ability  of  the  worker.  In  one 
chamber  we  find  employed  a  skillful  workman,  or  one  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  mining 
industry.    By  him,  or  in  the  adjoining  chambers,  we  find  a  man  who 
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perhaps  up  to  the  time  he  arrives  as  an  immigrant  has  never  seen  a 
mine.  One  has  the  skill  born  of  long  practical  experience,  the  other 
the  disadvantf^es  of  an  occupation  for  which  he  has  had  no  training. 

These  men  are  both  contractors  working  on  their  own  time.  One 
may  be  ambitious  and  work  constantly  while  he  is  in  his  chamber, 
while  the  other,  who  is  not  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  boss,  may 
spend  his  time  in  loafing,  and  it  is  for  these  men,  I  understand,  the 
Mine  Workers  want  a  minimum  wage.  In  other  words,  they  want 
every  miner  guaranteed  that  he  will  receive  a  given  amount  to  be 
agreed  upon.     If  he  fails  to  earn  it,  it  should  be  made  up  to  him,  etc. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  has,  after  long  years  of 
experience  in  the  upper  anthracite  fields,  evolved  a  system  whereby 
coal  from  certain  veins  is  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  mine  the  coal  in  that  specific  vein.  This  system  is  based  upon 
the  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  car  used  in  the  particular  vein  or  mine. 
Some  veins,  being  thicker,  admit  of  a  larger  car  being  used  than  others. 
These  are  paid  for  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  we  should  concede  to  their  demands  to  weigh  all  coal, 
we  would  necessarily  have  to  use  the  present  car  prices,  of  which  we 
have  some  twelve  or  fourteen  different  rates,  as  a  basis  to  figure  back 
from,  and  if  figured  properly,  the  miner  would  be  no  better  off  than 
on  the  car  basis.  The  companies  would  be  put  to  a  great  expense 
on  account  of  scales,  rearrangement  of  breakers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troubles  and  controversies  with  committees  in  arriving  at  a  ton  price, 
the  readjustment  of  all  yardage  prices,  etc.  It  would  simply  open  the 
door  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  and,  as  stated 
before,  if  adjusted  fairly,  the  men  would  in  no  way  be  benefited. 

We  are  satisfied  that  many  of  our  men  to-day  would  prefer  to 
remain  on  the  car  basis,  and  the  question  of  changing  from  a  car  to  a 
ton  basis  originates  in  the  minds  of  the  agitators  and  a  few  irresponsi- 
ble parties,  who  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  are  deluded 
in  thinking  that  they  may  gain  something  by  the  change. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  bill  was 
introduced — and  passed  the  house — calling  for  all  coal  to  be  weighed 
before  screening,  and  also  for  the  coal  to  be  paid  for  by  the  ton.  This 
created  the  impression  among  people  outside  of  the  coal  regions  that 
the  miner  was  not  receiving  just  reward  for  his  labor.  It  was  also 
strongly  represented  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that  a  miner  in 
various  cases  had  to  load  from  2,500  to  3,300  pounds  for  a  ton.  This 
the  operator  sold  at  the  rate  of  2,240  pounds  per  ton  to  the  whole- 
saler, who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  public  at  2,000  pounds  per  ton.  The 
facts  were  not  brought  forth  that  a  ton  of  coal  as  it  came  from  the 
mines  contained  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  refuse,  all  of  which 
has  to  be  cleaned  and  prepared  before  being  marketable.  Some  of 
the  miners,  I  believe,  claim  that  if  the  companies  sell  the  coal  by  the 
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ton  they  should  pay  for  it  by  the  ton.  Our  argument  is:  One  is  a 
measure  of  labor;  the  other  a  measure  of  material.  We  do  not  buy 
the  coal  from  the  miner;  we  simply  pay  him  for  his  labor,  whereas  in 
turning  it  over  to  the  dealer  we  sell  it  as  our  commodity. 

I  note  that  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  their  report  just  com- 
pleted, recommends  "provisions  for  the  fair  weighing  of  coal  at 
mines  before  passing  over  screens  or  other  devices,  in  order  that  the 
miner  may  l)e  compensated  for  all  coal  having  a  market  value,  etc" 
The  miner's  ton  and  the  practice  of  loading  rock  and  refuse  into  a 
car  instead  of  coal  appears  to  be  about  as  hard  to  explain  to  the  public 
and  the  Industrial  Commission  as  the  "powder  question,"  and  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  changes  at  our  mines  to  admit  of  weighing 
coal,  we  think  it  would  not  be  a  wLse  thing  to  do. 

A  great  amount  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  strength  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  in  the  anthracite  region  from  a  polit- 
ical standpoint.  An  investigation  into  these  matters  does  not  seem  to 
bear  out  the  claim  of  the  immense  political  power  such  as  a  number  of 
the  leaders  would  imply.  We  find,  taking  the  year  1900,  which  was 
the  Presidential  election  year,  that  in  the  10  anthracite  producing 
counties  of  the  State  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Prohibitionist 
votes  for  the  Presidential  electors  were  as  follows: 

Carbon  C)ounty 8,621  j  Schuylkill  County 30,103 

Columbia  County 8,376  |  Sullivan  County 2,^0 

Dauphin  County 22, 824  i  Susquehanna  County 9,066 

Lackawanna  County 32, 297  |  Wayne  County 6,311 


Luzerne  County 39, 199 

Northumberland  County 16,  P57 


Total 176,3a 


In  the  same  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  of  mines,  there  were  employed  in  anthracite  mines  the 
following: 

Inside  foremen 519 

Fire  bosses 808 

Miners 36,832 

Miners'  laborers 24, 613 

Drivers  and  runners 10, 177 

Door  boys  and  helpers 3, 128 

All  other  inside  employees 18, 070 


Total  inside  employees 94, 147 

Outside  foremen 385 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters : 2, 244 

Engineers  and  firemen 4, 534 

Slate  pickers 20,688 

Superintendents,  bookkeepers,  and  clerks 789 

All  other  outside  employees 21, 065 

Total  outside  employees 49, 684 

Grand  total  (inside  and  outside) 143,831 
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If  we  eliminate  the  persons  who  have  not  the  right  to  vote,  viz,  boys, 
etc.,  under  21  years  of  age,  such  as  slate  pickers,  door  boys,  drivers, 
runners,  and  the  persons  who  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  such  as  foremen,  firemen,  clerks,  etc.,  we  have  left 
approximately  107,000. 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  coal  is  loaded  by  unnaturalized 
foreigners,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  is  mined  by  the  same  class,  about 
42  per  cent  would  be  conceded  a  fair  estimate  of  those  who  have  not 
the  right  of  franchise.  This  leaves  us  about  64,000,  or  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  anthracite  counties. 

Assuming  that  this  number  are  members  of  the  union,  it  is  absurd 
to  think  that  Mr.  Mitchell  or  his  leaders  can  dominate  or  control  their 
vote.  While  if  he  should  order  a  strike  they  would  probably  obey, 
on  account  of  the  persecution  that  might  follow,  yet  some  of  them  have 
very  decided  ideas  of  their  own  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  polit- 
ical issues,  and  this  number  is  apt  to  be  composed  of  the  more  con- 
servative element,  who,  in  their  inmost  heails,  have  very  little  use 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers  or  their  methods  as  practiced  to  day. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  crowd  dominates  more  particu- 
larly over  the  boys  and  irresponsible  element,  who  to-day  are  practi- 
cally in  control  of  the  organization  throughout  the  anthracite  region. 
A  careful  compilation  of  statistics  shows  that  23  per  cent  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  employees  who  are  members  of  the 
union  are  irresponsible  and  under  the  age  of  21. 

As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  companies  are  not  receiving 
anywhere  near  the  same  amount  of  work  from  their  men  to-day  that 
they  did  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  professional  agitator  in  this 
region.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  discipline,  which  is  most 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  every  business. 

The  trouble  with  the  miners'  organization  is  that  it  is  oi^nized  on 
the  wrong  lines.  There  is  no  insurance  or  benefits  whatever  to  be 
derived,  and  it  is  buoyed  up  and  kept  in  existence  entirely  by  prom- 
ises, the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  most  absurd  character,  and  it  is 
only  by  this  continued  agitation  and  by  keeping  the  members  in  a 
state  of  excitement  that  they  can  get  them  to  pay  their  dues,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  only  thing  needful,  and  goes  to  pay  the  so-called 
"  leaders' "  salaries. 

Their  lodge  or  meeting  rooms  have  developed  a  large  number  of 
orators,  the  most  successful  of  which  are  those  of  a  fiery  nature,  as 
they  are  able  to  portray  in  eloquent  words,  to  the  boys  and  foreign 
element,  conditions  that  do  not  exist. 

They  spend  their  time  arraying  labor  against  capital,  raising  up 
class  prejudices,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  capable  of  influencing 
and  hypnotizing  their  listeners.  It  is  this  sort  of  work  that  is  having 
the  most  demoralizing  effect  throughout  the  region.     They  tell  the 
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men  that  a  slave  compelled  to  labor  at  the  oars  of  the  Roman  galkys 
had  a  princely  station  compared  with  the  lot  of  the  anthracite  mine 
worker,  and  make  him  think  that  be  has  grievances  which  have  never 
existed;  that  the  foremen,  bosses',  and  superintendents'  sole  efforts 
in  life  are  to  keep  them  down,  and  that  their  only  salvation  b  to  pay 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  treasury  their  monthly  daes,  and  they  (the 
organizers  and  agitators)  will  right  all  wrongs  and  correct  all  imag 
inary  grievances  through  the  Civic  Federation,  or  others  high  io 
authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  any  who  do  not  care  to  join  the 
organization  they  are  ostracised,  and  in  some  cases  their  houses  stoned 
and  children  abused.  We  have  hsul  men  come  in  this  office  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  saying  that  they  did  not  care  to  join  the  organization 
because  they  bad  no  confidence  in  its  officers  and  did  not  believe  in  its 
methods,  but  they  were  eventually  forced  into  it  for  their  self -preeer- 
vation  and  that  of  their  families. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  attempting  to  organize,  on  sensational 
lines,  a  lot  of  boys  and  ignorant  foreigners.  If  the  organization  com- 
prised only  English-speaking  people  above  the  age  of  21  years,  dealing 
with  them  would  be  an  entirely  different  question. 

We  have  had  no  serious  trouble  during  the  year  just  passed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  firemen's  strike.  These  men  demanded  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  ten  hours  pay,  and  on  July  16  were  ordered  out  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen.  They  returned  to 
work  in  about  a  week  under  the  old  conditions.  Only  about  one-third 
of  this  company's  collieries  were  affected  by  this  order. 

Hardly  a  week  has  passed,  however,  since  October,  1900  (when  the 
men  throughout  the  anthracite  region  were  granted  a  10  per  cent 
increase),  but  what  we  have  had  some  petty  disturbances  to  contend 
with,  owing  largely  to  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  the  strike 
was  settled.  It  also  resulted  in  making  the  lives  of  the  bosses,  fore- 
men, and  superintendents  far  from  pleasant,  owing  to  the  "cocky" 
and  insolent  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  the  boys  and  ignorant  mine 
workers. 

We  have  probably  had  more  trouble  at  our  Archbald  mines  than 
any  other  colliery,  owing  to  the  leadership  of  one  Mike  Healey. 

First.  The  union  ordered  the  drivers  to  stop  the  cars  to  one  W.  G. 
Howells,  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  This  boycott  was  finally  raised,  and,  I  believe,  Howells 
was  forced  by  the  men  to  join  the  union. 

Second.  The  breaker  boys  closed  down  the  mines  one  day  because 
the  foreman  would  not  inform  them,  on  demand,  what  time  he  was 
going  to  allow  them  for  the  fifteen  minutes  the  breaker  stopped  in  the 
forenoon  on  account  of  the  chutes  being  blocked. 
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Third.  In  January  the  runners  and  drivers  went  on  a  two  days'  strike 
because  the  paymast«r  would  not  pay  them  every  other  Saturday, 
instead  of  semimonthly. 

Fourth.  On  August  1  the  card  inspection  committee  sent  home  35 
miners  and  40  laborers  because  they  did  not  have  their  union  cards 
with  them  that  day.  This  was  done  by  the  committee  visiting  the 
men  in  their  working  places,  and  before  the  foreman  in  charge  was 
aware  of  their  action. 

Fifth.  A  miner  by  the  name  of  Charles  Grosspavitch  was  noticed 
riding  on  a  street  car  in  September,  while  the  street-car  employees 
were  on  strike.  He  was  called  a  "scab,"  the  drivers  refused  to 
deliver  cars  to  him,  and  it  resulted  in  a  lot  of  trouble  for  all  concerned. 

On  this  record  I  understand  Mr.  Healey  was  entitled  to  promotion, 
and  has  now  been  made  a  district  organizer  for  the  union. 

The  record  of  the  Taylor  mine  was  not  much  better.  The  first 
trouble  we  had  there  was  April  11,  1901,  when  the  driver  boys  on  the 
culm  dump  went  on  strike  because  one  of  their  members  was  dis- 
charged for  disobeying  orders. 

On  May  14  the  boys  quit  work  for  one  day  on  account  of  circus  in 
town. 

On  May  16  the  breaker  boys  went  out  again.  When  asked  why, 
they  gave  no  reasons,  but  the  inference  was  that  their  action  was  insti- 
gated by  some  of  the  older  boys  and  men  working  inside  who  were  in 
want  of  a  holiday. 

The  mine  was  idle  on  April  1  incompliance  with  the  following  notice 
posted  in  conspicuous  places: 

NOTICE. 

TATiiOB  Branch,  No.  1013, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Taylor,  Pa.,  March  S9,  1901. 
Members  of  the  above-named  local:  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  our  national  president,  it  was  resolved  that  we  observe  Monday, 
Ist  day  of  April,  1901,  as  a  holiday.    All  members  will  please  abide 
by  same. 

Bt  Order  of  Local. 

We  also  had  considerable  trouble  at  this  mine  on  account  of  certain 
of  the  miners  not  being  willing  to  join  the  union,  and  the  drivers 
refusing  to  give  them  cars.  The  result  was  they  were  eventually 
forced  into  joining. 

On  June  7  the  miners  in  one  of  the  veins  struck  for  an  increase  in 
price  on  the  car.  As  it  was  the  same  price  we  were  paying  in  the 
same  vein  at  adjoining  collieries,  and  was  found,  upon  investigation, 
to  be  eminently  fair,  no  action  was  taken  and  the  men  finally  returned 
to  work. 
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In  January,  when  the  company  decided  to  check  in  and  out  all  men 
employed  by  the  company,  objections  were  raised  by  the  local.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  either  have  to  do  this  or  the  mine  would 
be  closed  down  indefinitely,  and  they  finally  decided  to  obey  the 
rule. 

On  May  28  we  had  trouble  at  our  Hallstead  mine  on  account  of  driv- 
ers refusing  to  give  cars  to  a  nonunion  man  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  a  union  man.  Work  was  suspended  at  this  colliery  for  about  sixty 
days. 

In  May  we  arranged  to  work  some  of  our  collieries  nine  and  ten 
hours.  The  runners  and  drivers  at  the  P3'iie  mines  objected  to  this 
and  declined  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  the  laborers  refused 
to  load  more  than  eight  hours  coal.  The  leaders  in  this  movement 
were  discharged,  and  the  following  notice  was  posted  by  the  union: 

The  Unitkd  Mine  Wobkees  of  America, 
Ptne  Locat,,  No.  901,  Taylor,  Pa.,  May  31,  1901. 
All  members  of  the  above-named  local  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  above  date  it  was  unanimously  carried  that  all 
employees  of  this  (Pyne)  shaft  should  work  the  number  of  hours 
required  of  them  until  otherwise  ordered  by  said  local. 
[official  seal.]  Bt  Instruction  of  Local. 

During  the  summer  we  had  frequent  requests  to  close  down  the 
mines  for  United  Mine  Workers'  picnics,  etc. 

The  men  at  Storr's  mines  refused  to  work  one  day  on  account  of  a 
United  Mine  Workers'  picnic  in  Providence.  They  made  no  request 
to  have  an  idle  day,  but  it  was  ordered  by  the  local.  From  actual 
canvass  made  the  following  day  it  was  found  that  onl}'  15  per  cent  of 
the  employees  of  that  mine  attended  the  picnic,  but  they  stated  they 
had  their  orders  from  the  district  board. 

At  Brisbin  mines,  when  we  were  short  of  driver  boys  for  a  few  days, 
we  were  compelled  to  utilize  our  company  men  as  drivers.  One  of 
the  men,  receiving  25  cents  per  hour,  refused  to  drive,  and  he  was 
discharged.  The  other  company  men  who  were  driving  quit  work  in 
sympathy.  The  foreman  requested  several  miners  and  laborers  to  ^ 
out  and  drive,  in  order  to  keep  the  mine  running.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  saying  they  would  not  "scab."  The  men  brought  this  up 
before  their  local,  who  refused  to  sustain  them  in  their  action. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  on  account  of  not 
allowing  the  union  to  examine  cards  at  the  head  of  our  shafts,  but 
nothing  serious.  Also  no  end  of  trouble  on  account  of  some  employees 
refusing  to  join  the  union,  and  the  attempts  of  the  union  to  force 
them  into  their  organization.  We  had  a  strike  of  one  day  at  Conti- 
nental mines  on  account  of  one  of  the  breaker  boys  not  being  in  the 
union. 
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To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  organization,  I 
quote  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Nanticoke,  February  5,  1902: 

That  we  postpone  definite  action  until  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of 
March,  when  the  next  showing  of  the  cards  takes  place,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  day  of  March,  1902,  all  employees  who  have  not 
the  union  working  card  in  sight  will  be  classed  as  nonunion  employees, 
and  we  will  then  and  there  refuse  to  descend  the  mines  or  work'with 
such  employees  until  they  become  members  of  our  organization. 

(Signed  by  the  president  and  secretary.) 

This  notice  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  was  intended  to 
cover  six  local  unions  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke. 

Another  notice,  posted  in  the  upper  district,  reads  as  follows: 

NOTICE. 

Local  Union  No.  1681, 
United  Mine  Wobkers  of  Ahbrica. 
There  will  be  a  special  meeting  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. 
to  receive  dues  and  give  out  working  cards.     Any  man  not  able  to  show 
his  card  on  Monday  morning,  April  8,  1901,  can  not  work. 

(Signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  union.) 

Our  efforts  to  shorten  the  working  hours  and  increase  the  pay  of  our 
firemen  by  dividing  the  long  twent}'-four  hour  shift  into  three  short 
shifts,  allowing  them  full  time  therefor,  did  not  please  the  firemen  at 
the  Pettebone  mines. 

When  the  proposition  was  made  to  them,  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  it  would  result  in  a  little  over  7  per  cent  increase  in  their  pay, 
that  they  would  have  to  work  no  longer  hours,  and  that  by  reducing 
their  pay  to  an  hour  basis  it  would  result  in  increasing  their  wages  from 
14t^  cents  per  hour  to  151*^  cents  per  hour.  They  replied  that  this  was 
a  violation  of  the  posted  notices,  and  stated  that  they  would  work  their 
twelve  and  twenty-four  hour  shifts  as  at  present,  and  apparently  looked 
upon  this  whole  proposition  as  an  outrage  and  refused  positively  to 
make  a  change  of  shifts  as  desired. 

They  were  then  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  lose  one-half  of  the 
twenty -four  hour  shift.  They  replied  they  were  not,  and  they  either 
wanted  to  work  the  hours  they  had  been  working,  or  else  they  wanted 
to  be  paid  on  the  straight  eight-hour  shift. 

They  were  then  asked  if  they  would  make  a  request  in  writing  to 
be  allowed  to  work  the  twelve  and  twenty-four  hour  shifts  without 
change.  This  they  also  declined  to  do,  and  when  they  were  told  the 
twenty-four  hour  shift  must  be  discontinued  in  one  of  the  ways  sug- 
gested, they  dropped  their  tools  and  left  the  fire  room  on  the  night  of 
February  22,  and  we  were  obliged  to  employ  other  men  to  take  their 
places. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  indorsed  their  action  and  a  strike  was 
ordered. 

They  afterwards  went  to  the  adjoining  mines  at  Arondale  and  Wood- 
ward and  got  the  firemen  to  quit  work  at  those  places. 

Committees  representing  the  different  firemen  waited  on  the  super- 
intendent and  were  advised  that  it  was  hard  to  discover  just  where 
they  had  any  grievance.  The  company  had  not  asked  them  to  woi^ 
longer  hours,  nor  had  they  asked  them  to  accept  less  pay.  The  only 
excuse  they  could  give  for  their  action  in  quitting  work  was  that  they 
thought  it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  forestall  their 
proposed  action  to  demand  an  eight-hour  day,  and  take  sway  irom 
them  their  argument  in  connection  with  the  injustice  of  the  twenty- 
four  hour  shift,  should  there  be  any  general  trouble  throughout  the 
region. 

The  proposition  was  favorably  received  at  the  other  mines  of  the 
company,  and  in  some  instances  the  firemen  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  foremen  and  others  in  charge. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  annoyances  and  threatened  strikes 
we  have  had  to  contend  with.  In  fact,  nearly  half  the  time  of  oar 
foremen  and  district  superintendents  has  been  taken  up  in  attempting 
to  avoid  suspension  of  work  for  all  sorts  of  trivial  causes,  and  in 
receiving  committees  and  explaining  to  them  the  difference  between 
the  words  "  discipline"  and  "grievance." 
Respectfully,  yours, 

E.  E.  LooMis. 

EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  THEIR  LABORERS,  AND  AVERAQE  NOMBER  OF 
HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  AND  DAY,  FROH  JANUARY  M  TO 
SI,  ISOZ,  INCLUSIVE. 

[We  are  unable  to  give  the  actoal  time  miners  spent  In  the  mines  from  January  1  to  16,  Inelnstre.] 


Net 
earnings 

Miners' 
monthly 
earnings 
on  this 
basis. 

Average 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 

ATO- 

Name  of  col- 
Uery. 

Ulners. 

Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Labor- 
ers- 
wages. 
(«) 

after  de- 
ducting 
laborers' 
wages 
and 
nipplles. 

number 
of  hoars 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 

Arer^ 
age  rate 

per 
hoar. 

■gerate 
per  day 

in 
mine. 

DuMct  So.  1. 

BtorrsNo.  1.... 

Wm.Mllas 

$63.01 

tl7.67 

S29.87 

tS9.74 

8.1 

6.2 

10. 4» 

tt.» 

StorrsNo.  2.... 

Ht.Ferml8kl.. 

63.89 

17.96 

^96 

57.92 

8.1 

6.6 

.S37 

28 

MlkeMunley.. 

66.42 

18.80 

33.86 

66.70 

8.1 

4.6 

.S66 

IS 

StomNo.  3.... 

BenlButkins.. 

46.53 

16.51 

24.06 

48.10 

8.1 

.334 

tm 

Jehu  M.  Jehu.. 

64.34 

21.44 

36.83 

71.66 

8.1 

8.4 

.471 

3L» 

Cayuga 

John  P.  Kelly.. 

61.77 

17.26 

80.61 

61.22 

8.1 

.510 

%» 

Like  Evans 

48.02 

16.00 

27.27 

54.64 

8.1 

.496 

se 

F.Gmffcc 

60.46 

16.82 

30.16 

60.32 

8.1 

.eos 

2.51 

Mt.  Corcoran  .. 

62.95 

14.31 

30.28 

60.66 

8.1 

4.8 

.6dB 

IS 

John  M.Jehu.. 

79.03 

26.34 

46.29 

90.54 

8.1 

.TU 

1.T7 

Diamond 

Davis  Harris... 

61.60 

17.17 

29.83 

69.66 

8.8 

4.4 

.fi6S 

i.m 

T.V.Gall<«her 

69.78 

19.98 

86.55 

78.10 

8.8 

6.9 

.4» 

i* 

John  Mark.... 

66.26 

21.75 

38.69 

77.38 

8.3 

6.4 

.GBS 

ra 

John  Harris . . . 

'66.04 

22.01 

36.63 

73.06 

8.3 

4.4 

.sn 

LfJ 

W.A.Phillips.. 
AdamOlrdls.. 

62.35 

20.78 

85.57 

7L14 

8.3 

8.2 

.MB 

2.» 

60.57 

16.86 

25.62 

61.24 

8.3 

6 

.9M 

X.H 

oUlners  pay  their  laborers  all  sorts  of  prices,  in  some  instances  more  than  one-thlid  o<  tbe  gnw 
earnings. 
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EARNINOS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  THEIR  LABORERS,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  AND  DAY,  FROM  JANUARY  16  TO 
81, 1902,  INCLUSIVE-Contlnued. 


Name  of  col- 
liery. 


J)UMet  No.  1— 
Concluded. 

Bitebin 

Average  for 
District 
No.  1. 

Ditrid  No.  t. 

Pyne 


Archbald. 


Continental ... 


Hyde  Park  .... 


Hampton. 


Sloan  and  Cen- 
tral. 


ATeragefor 
District 
No.  2. 

DULrtct  No.  3. 

Bellevne 

Dodge 

Taylor 


Average  tor 
District 
No.  8. 

DiiMct  No.  I. 

Woodward 


Miners. 


J.B.  Davis.. 
MatStriclcus  .. 
Paul  Scoda . 


T.H.Jones  ... 
Ed.  Anderson. 
T.D.Moses... 
Peter  Schell.. 
Dd.  Beecham . 
Jno. Maloy  ... 

Jno.  Joyce 

P.Kcrroskl... 
M.  Corcoran . . 
Owen  Murphy 
Dd. Jenkins. . 
Frank  Crane . 
O.Coombs  ... 
J.VIncosk)  ... 
P.J. Glancey  . 
A.MlHlinski  .. 
J.Rocooki .... 
F.Kocoloekl.. 

E.E.  Davis 

E. Johnson  ... 

S.Johnson 

W.H.Jonea... 
C.  Apothecary 

W.Bree 

T.Meale 

A.VeckIand.. 

J.E.Jone8 

J.  Reap 

W.  Charles.... 

Sol. Jones 

D.Reese 

J.McNicbolas 
P.Durkin 


J.Fletcher .. 
J.  O*  Bryan... 
M.Sheridan. 
S.  Oallaway  . 
J.Conway... 
A.Wiliams.. 

A.Owens 

M  Mlrry 

N.  Davidson. 


Gross 
earn- 
ings. 


$50.30 
46.61 
48.12 


ee.63 


70.69 
66.66 
75.66 
50.56 
68.01 
48.48 
64.64 
74.01 
49.49 
51.86 
56.66 
64.06 
61.77 
62.15 
57.78 
58.82 
78.02 
56.15 
49.02 
iJS.OS 
71.89 
69.19 
70.98 
70.70 
72.87 
86.21 
53.08 
66.96 
54.59 
74.20 
61.13 
68.66 
57.68 


62.69 


61.90 
45.57 
53.46 
54.60 
53.90 
59.28 
75.61 
53.02 
61.80 


65.46 


D.D.Evans....  43.46 

T.Narlow 43.05 

A.Sadlack !  119.52 

D.M.  Thomas..  49.88 


Labor- 
ers' 

wages. 
C) 


Net 
Xr  d?  M'n«"' 
lab^rel-,^»if 

supplies.! 


$16.77 
15.54 
16.04 


18.37 


23.56 
22.22 
25.22 
16.85 
22.67 
16.16 
18.18 
24.67 
16.60 
17.29 
18.85 
21.35 
20.59 
20.72 
19.26 
19.44 
24.34 
18.72 
16.34 
17.69 
23.96 
23.06 
23.66 
23.57 
24.29 
28.40 
17.69 
22.32 
18.20 
24.75 
20.38 
19.55 
19.36 


20.60 


17.80 
15.19 
17.82 
18.20 
17.96 
19.76 
25.20 
17.67 
17.26 


126.77  I  (53.54 
28.07  56.14 
24.27        48.54 


81.52        63.04 


42.53 
26.94 
44.39 
29.10 
39.34 
27.82 
81.76 
41.49 
28.49 
29.91 
88.06 
89.51 
38.18 
29.23 
30.84 
29.44 
41.18 
34.43 
29.44 
27.84 
41.93 
39.67 
41.08 
42.48 
89.58 
46.31 
29.23 
88.64 
31.60 
44.96 
86.12 
85.85 
85.46 


36.99 


31.60 
27.38 
85.64 
81.  M 
81.44 
82.02 
45.57 
80.86 
28.08 


18.48        82.72 


14.49 
14.85 
18.18 
16.63 


27.47 
24.20 
24.85 
27.28 


85.06 
78.88 
88.78 
58.20 
78.68 
56.  M 
63.53 
82.98 
56.98 
59.82 
66.10 
79.02 
76.36 
58.46 
61.68 
58.88 
82.36 
68.86 
68.88 
56.68 
83.86 
79.84 
82.16 
84.96 
79.06 
92.62 
68.46 
77.28 
63.20 
89.92 
72.24 
71.70 
70.90 


71.98 


Avenge 
number 

o(  houre 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 

contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 


7.5 
7.5 
7.5 


8.0 


7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

7.26 

7.26 


Aver- 
age rate 
per 
hour. 


4.6 
4.6 
4.6 


5.1 


6 

5.7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

6.2 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6.6 

5.4 

6.1 

7 

4 

5.4 

7 

6 

6.1 

6 

6 

6.1 

6.1 

6 

6 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 


7.8 


6.32 


63.20 
64.76 
71.28 
63.80 
62.88 
64.04 
91.14 
61.70 
56.16 


65.44 


54.94 
48.40 
49.70 
61.50  I 


6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 


7.5 


8.5 
3.6 
8.5 
4.5 
4.6 
4.5 
8.9 
3.9 
8.9 


8.9 


4.1 

4.8 
6.3 
6.7 


Aver- 
age rate 
per  day 

while 
in 

mine. 


to.  449 
.468 
.404 


.612 


.807 
.461 
.619 
.416 
.662 
.896 
.324 
.477 
.407 
.427 
.893 
.564 
.666 
.314 
.441 
.846 
.420 
.616 
.420 
.284 
.599 
.551 
.687 
.607 
.649 
.643 
.418 
.652 
.465 
.661 
.547 
.527 
.621 


.702 
.608 
.792 
.591 
.682 
.696 
.911 
.617 
.562 


.658 


.509 
.417 
.355 

.478 


n.87 


2.67 


8.04 
2.64 
8.17 
2.08 
2.81 
1.99 
2.27 
2.96 
2.03 
2.14 
2.86 
2.82 
2.78 
2.09 
2.87 
2.10 
2.94 
2.46 
2.26 
1.99 
2.99 
2.83 
2.98 
8.08 
2.82 
8.31 
2.09 
2.76 
2.26 
8.21 
8.68 
2.56 
2.63 


2.68 


2.43 
2.11 
2.74 
2.66 
2.62 
2.67 
3.51 
2.37 
2.16 


2.54 


2.11 
2.01 
2.26 
2.72 


oHinere  pay  their  laborers  all  sorts  of  prices,  in  some  instances  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  gross 
MimngB. 
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EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  THEIR  LABORERS,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  AND  DAY,  FROM  JANUARY  16  TO 
31,  1902,  INCLUSIVE-Concluded. 


Name  of  col- 
liery. 

Miners. 

Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Labor- 
ers- 
wages. 
(«) 

Net 
earnings 
after  de- 
ducting 
laborers' 
wages 

and 
SDpplies. 

Minen' 
monthly 
earnings 

on  this 
basis. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 
number 
othonrs 
contract 
mlDets 
worked 
per  day. 

Aver- 
age rale 
per 
hour. 

ATCT- 

while 

in 
mine. 

DUtriet  No.  i— 

Concluded. 

Bliss 

V.Yokobofskl. 

$60.16 

116.72 

t28.44 

146.88 

7.4 

6.9 

$O.SS 

*L9t 

W.Davis 

47.62 

15.84 

27.18 

M.86 

7.4 

6.2 

.336 

%« 

A.Grabofskl... 

67.75 

22.58 

39.17 

78.84 

7.4 

8.8 

.43 

1» 

J.Sweeney  .... 

60.60 

16.87 

81.73 

61.46 

7.4 

7.1 

.334 

i.» 

Pettebone 

J.H.Pleison... 

49.87 

16.62 

28.76 

67.60 

7.6 

4.8 

.471 

2.01 

A.  Rundle 

51.06 

17.01 

3L04 

62.06 

7.6 

4.8 

.609 

2.22 

F.Gtetz 

65.60 

21.87 

87.73 

76.46 

7.6 

6 

.449 

2.« 

J.  Crossln 

54.75 

18.26 

80.60 

61.00 

7.6 

6.3 

.442 

ZS 

Avondale 

J.Downs 

62.60 

20.83 

87.17 

74.34 

7.8 

6.6 

.476 

2.46 

C.Bryant 

117.41 

89.14 

69.27 

138.84 

7.8 

7 

.761 

6.S1 

H.Isaacs  

63.17 

17.72 

36.46 

70.90 

7.8 

6.5 

.89 

2.tS 

R.  Roberts 

45.96 

15.82 

29.18 

68.26 

7.8 

4.7 

.448 

1.0B 

Average  for 
D&trlct 

65.76 

18.69 

82.70 

65.40 

7.7 

6.7 

.446 

2.66 

No.  4. 

SUMMARY. 

[The  discrepancies  »hown  In  the  different  districts  arc  due  to  the  names  having  been  selected  at 
random.    The  average  earnings  of  all  the  men  in  the  different  mines  varies  but  UtUe.] 


Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Labor- 
ers' 

wages. 
C) 

Net 
earnings 
after  de- 
ducting 
wages 

and 
supplies. 

Miners' 
monthly 
earnings 
on  thfi 
haala. 

Average 
hours 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 
hours 
contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 

rate  per 

honr. 

Average 
rate  per 

day 
while  ill 

Average  for  district  No.  1 .. . 
Average  for  district  No.  2... 
Avemge  for  district  No.  3... 
Average  lor  district  No.  4 . . . 

t56.6S 
62.69 
66.46 
65.76 

»18.87 
20.60 
18.48 
18.69 

t31.62 
86.99 
32.72 
82.70 

163.04 
71.98 
66.44 
65.40 

8 

7.8 
7.6 
7.7 

6.1 

6.32 

3.9 

6.7 

•0.512 
.493 
.663 
.446 

12.57 

2.M 
2.36 

General  average 

67.88 

19.01 

88.24 

66.48 

7.76 

6 

.626 

2.K 

1  Miners  pay  their  laboren  all  sorts  of  prices,  In  some  instances  more  than  one-third  of  the  gnm 
earnings. 


APPENDIX  E.— BEPO&T  OF  INTESVIEW  OF  OOKKZSBIONBB  OF 
I.ABOB  WITH  MXSSBS.  OEOBOE  F.  BASB,  B.  K.  OLYTHAHT,  X.  B. 
THOIEAS,  Ain>  DAVID  WILLOOZ. 

New  York,  June  10,  1902. 

MEETING  AT  OFFICE  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON   COMPANY. 

Present:  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissoner  of  Labor;  Mr. 
George  F.  Baer,  Mr.  R.  M.  Olyphant,  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  Mr.  David 
Wilicox. 

Mr.  Wright  read  the  demands,  as  stated  to  him  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Baer  then  made  a  statement,  as  follows: 

We  have  never  had  a  formal  demand  made  upon  us  for  anything 
other  than  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  for  the  whole  region.      Mr. 
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Mitchell,  before  the  Civic  Federation,  presented  substantially  the 
demands  named  in  the  statement  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Thomas.  With  one  exception.  He  demanded  that  all  coal  be 
weighed. 

Mr.  WiLLCOx.  In  his  final  telegram  Mr.  Mitchell  states  these 
demands  without  suggesting  any  willingness  to  make  any  conditions 
at  all. 

Mr.  Baeb.  The  only  formal  statement  we  have  of  the  demands  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  dispatch.  When  the  Civic  Federation 
appointed  the  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  other 
district  presidents  of  the  anthracite  region  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Traesdale,  and  myself  [Mr.  Baer],  it  was  then  undei'stood  that  no 
report  should  be  made  of  any  proceedings  except  to  the  Civic  Fedei"a- 
tion,  which  was  to  be  called  together  thereafter  by  the  chairman. 
Primarily  on  this  account  we  have  hitherto  declined  to  give  a  pub- 
lic statement.  For  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Civic  Federation  no 
meeting  was  ever  called  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee.  Now, 
however,  that  the  President  desires  information,  we  first  submit  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  presidents  of  the  coal 
companies,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions.  '(Appendix  C.) 

At  the  request  of  the  Civic  Federation  we  met  a  committee  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  his  three  district  presidents,  and 
spent  one  whole  day  discussing  the  questions  at  issue  between  us. 
This  first  meeting  resulted  in  an  adjournment  for  thirty  days,  Mr. 
Mitchell  agreeing  on  his  part  to  withdraw  the  order  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  men  not  to  work  more  than  three  days  a  week  after  the 
1st  of  April.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  we  again  met  the 
Civic  Federation  committee  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  committee,  together 
with  a  delegation  representing,  as  we  understood  it,  the  local  organi- 
zations. There  were  probably  twenty  or  more  miners  and  mine 
workers'  representatives  at  that  meeting.  Every  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion was  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  We  endeavored  to  convince  them 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  increase  wages;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  an  eight-hour  day;  that  many  of  the  men  (the  miners)  only 
work  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  now.  We  explained  fully  why  a 
uniform  schedule  of  wages  could  not  be  adopted  in  the  anthracite 
region  such  as  was  common  in  the  bituminous  fields,  by  pointing  out 
the  gi"eat  variety  of  work,  the  different  classes  of  labor  required,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  veins,  varying  in  depth,  in  pitch,  in  impuri- 
ties, etc.  At  the  end  of  a  full  day's  discussion,  at  the  request  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  the  committee  1  have  heretofore  referred  to  was 
created.  We  spent  two  whole  days  together  rediscussing  the  situa- 
tion. The  meetings  were  entirely  friendly  and  harmonious.  We 
exhibited  our  annual  reports.     We  offered  to  exhibit  any  of  our  books 
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to  verify  our  statements.  This  offer  had  heretofore  been  made  before 
the  Civic  Federation  and  was  again  repeated.  We  asked  them  to 
name  any  information  they  desired,  and  it  would  be  furnished  them. 
No  practical  conclusion  was  reached  except  this:  That  the  operators 
stood  on  their  offer  to  continue  the  existing  wages  for  another  year 
from  the  Ist  of  April  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice. 

The  history  of  the  strike  begins  from  the  time  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  a  bituminous  organization.  Some  time  in  the  banning 
of  1900,  or  the  latter  part  of  1899,  they  succeeded  in  organizing  a  num- 
ber of  local  unions  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  In  1900  they  inaugu- 
rated a  strike  in  the  upper  coal  regions.  This  strike  did  not  extend 
to  the  Schuylkill  region  for  some  time.  Final  ly ,  through  sympathy,  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  in  the  Schuylkill  region  struck.  There  was 
the  usual  violence  and  calling  out  of  the  military  to  protect  property. 
Shortly  after  this  strike  was  inaugurated  Senator  Hanna  met  a 
number  of  gentlemen  and  insisted  that  if  the  strike  were  not  settled  it 
would  extend  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  endangered.  He  insisted  that 
he  was  authorized  to  settle  the  strike,  through  Mr.  Mitchell,  if  the 
operators  would  agree  to  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages.  After  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  presidentB 
of  the  coal  companies  and  positive  assurances  were  given  that  the 
situation  was  really  dangerous,  President  McEIinley  sending  to  me 
personally  a  gentleman  to  assure  me  that  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  in 
danger  unless  some  adjustment  was  made,  we  agreed  to  put  up  a 
notice  which  was  prepared,  as  we  understood,  at  Indianapolis  and 
furnished  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  private  operators 
absolutely  refused  to  join  in  this  advance,  and,  instead  of  the  strike 
being  ended  as  promised,  it  continued  on  for  some  time,  and  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  private  operators  with  the  presidents  of  the  coal  companies  and 
to  agree  with  them  that  if  they  would  put  up  notices  to  pay  10  per 
cent  increase  we  would  meet  a  committee  which  they  should  appoint 
and  endeavor  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  price  of  coal.  They  agreed 
to  this,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  private  operators,  and  we 
sat  two  or  three  days  a  month  for  three  months  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  them.  That  agreement  involved  a  heavy  compensation 
to  the  private  operators  from  the  coal  companies.  The  coal  com- 
panies had  to  agree  to  change  the  basis  of  coal  purchased  from  the 
private  operators  from  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  to  a 
basis  of  35  per  cent  and  65  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  had  to 
decrease  5  per  cent  and  they  increased  5  per  cent. 

Just  before  April  we  had  another  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the 
mine  workers,  and  they  agreed  that  if  we  would  continue  the  advance 
of  wages  for  another  year  it  would  be  satisfactory.    In  point  of  fad, 
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the  advance  in  the  upper  regions  was  10  per  cent,  as  was  agreed  upon, 
but  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  by  reason  of  the  Schuylkill  mines  having 
worked  during  part  of  the  strike,  and  the  coal  having  advanced  in 
price,  the  basis  increased  and  the  actual  increase  to  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  thereby  became  16  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1900  the  basis  of  wages  had  been 
settled  and  proved  satisfactory  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  in  the 
Lehigh  region  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  wages  were 
paid  on  a  system  of  profit  sharing.  The  basis  was  that  when  coal  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  was  worth  $2.60  a  ton  the  wages  should  be  paid 
according  to  a  scale  then  adopted,  and  that  for  each  increase  of  8 
cents  in  the  price  of  coal  1  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  miners' 
wages.  For  illustration:  if  a  miner  on  this  basis  received  $2  a  ton 
and  coal  advanced  to  $2.24,  the  wages  of  the  miner  were  increased  8 
per  cent,  equivalent  on  a  $2  basis  (which  is  merely  an  illustration)  to 
16  cents.  To  show  you  how  that  would  work  out  if  no  change  had 
been  made  in  the  wages  in  the  strike  of  1900:  The  men  on  the  old 
ba.sis  of  $2.50  a  ton  would  have  received  in  October,  1900,  15  per  cent 
advance;  in  November,  16  per  cent  advance,  and  in  December,  16  per 
cent  advance.  In  September,  1901,  they  would  have  received  20  per 
cent  advance.  In  the  other  months,  the  percentage,  being  according 
to  the  price  of  coal,  as  in  the  summer  months  coal  is  lower,  would  fall, 
so  that  practically  the  16  per  cent  advance  made  was  no  greater  than 
they  would  have  received  under  the  sliding  schedule. 

The  workings  of  the  mines  after  the  agreement  was  made  with  the 
mine  workers  proved  very  unsatisfactory.  They  attempted  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  dues  from  their  members.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  labor  conditions  become  normal  the  mine  workers  refuse  to  pay 
their  dues.  In  periods  of  excitement  they  pay.  Last  year  the  United 
Mine  Workers  insisted  that  we  should  permit  one  of  their  representa- 
tives to  stand  at  the  mine  entrances  and  compel  every  man  to  produce 
a  card  of  his  organization  showing  that  he  was  in  good  standing  and 
had  paid  his  dues.  This  was  the  source  of  a  number  of  strikes  and 
much  trouble,  we  peremptorily  refusing  to  do  it.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  nonunion  men  from  going  into  the  mines.  They  knew  it  would 
not  do  to  use  force,  but  if  they  could  establish  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  every  miner  to  belong  to  the  union  and  that  he  would  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  unless  he  did,  they  hoped  to  succeed.  They 
went  further.  At  a  number  of  collieries  they  absolutely  refused  to 
work  with  nonunion  men.  One  colliery,  the  Temple,  of  which  I  am 
president,  in  an  emergency  employed  carpenters  who  happened  to  be 
nonunion  men.  The  miners  immediately  struck,  shut  down  the  col- 
liery, and  refused  to  go  to  work  unless  we  discharged  these  carpenters. 
That  is  a  sample  of  what  was  going  on  all  over  the  region,  so  that  in 
one  year,  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  we  had  102  strikes  in  mines 
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operated  by  the  coal  companies  alone,  of  which  we  kept  a  record.  In 
addition  to  that  we  discovered  that,  for  some  reason  or  purpose  of 
their  own,  the  amount  produced  at  each  colliery  was  reduced  about 
12i  per  cent,  and  in  many  collieries  more  than  that.  Taking  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  alone,  the  total  loss  was  over  a  million  tons. 
The  losses  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  proportion.  We 
discovered  by  a  comparison  that,  as  the  veins  vary,  the  time  required 
to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  varies;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  standard  in  the 
minds  of  these  men  of  about  $2.50  as  a  basis.  Therefore,  when  tbe 
miner  mined  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  coal  to  produce  approximately 
$2.  .50,  he  quit  work.  In  some  of  the  collieries  be  worked  less  than 
four  hours  to  produce  that  quantity  of  coal;  in  others  it  would  take 
four  and  a  half  or  five,  but  no  man  worked  long  enough  to  exceed 
$2.60  a  day.  When  we  called  Mr.  Mitchell's  attention  to  these  facts 
before  the  Civic  Fedeitition,  he  said  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  had 
not  authorized  it  and  that  all  the  strikes  were  unauthorized.  Our 
reply  was  then  that  "  You  are  not  able  to  control  your  men,"  to  which 
there  was  no  answer  except  he  stated  that  if  he  had  a  written  agreement, 
instead  of  a  verbal  one,  he  might  be  able  to  do  better.  The  trouble 
is,  according  to  my  individual  judgment,  that  men  belonging  to  the 
unions  were  gradually  forgetting  to  pay  their  dues,  and  that  this  strike 
and  these  extraordinary  demands  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  organization.  They  had  to  promise  the  men  something  to 
justify  their  existence.  As  Mr.  Thomas's  letter  will  show  you,  there 
are  about  22  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  the  region,  and 
it  is  impracticable  to  reach  all  to  reason  with  the  men. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  wages,  I  submit  to  you  for  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  pay  roll  which  I  have  taken  at  random.  It  is  a  November 
pay  roll  of  last  year,  as  that  was  before  this  controversy  b^n, 
and  it  is  at  your  service,  to  see  what  we  pay  our  men,  and  the  number 
of  men,  the  day's  wages,  the  average  per  day,  and  the  classification  of 
men — a  full  statement  of  the  cost  of  mining  coal  for  the  month  of 
November.  I  also  submit  a  statement,  taken  from  that  pay  roll,  to 
show  the  daily  pay  of  the  larger  groups  of  workmen.  For  example, 
the  lowest  scale  of  wages  is  85  cents,  as  you  will  see,  for  boy  date 
pickers;  3,000  of  them  get  85  cents  a  day;  men  slate  pickers,  who  are 
too  old  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work,  get  $1.20. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  had  boys  earning  14  cents  an  hour  when  their 
fathers  were  working  on  the  ti-ack  at  12  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Baer.  Now,  to  show  the  business  side  of  it,  I  have  had  a  careful 
statement  made  of  the  actual  cost  of  mining  for  the  last  four  years. 
In  1899  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  mining  a  ton  of  coal  was  $1,067, 
the  material  used  in  the  colliery,  $0,314,  general  expenses,  $0,208. 
The  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  1899  at  the  mines  was  $1,689.    In 
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190()  the  labor  increased  to  $1,121,  the  material  to  $0.35,  general 
expenses  decreased  to  $0.19,  and  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  was  $1,667. 
In  1901  the  labor  raised  to  $1,263,  the  material  to  $0,365,  and  general 
expenses  were  $0.19.  The  total  cost  was  $1,823  per  ton.  For  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30,  1902,  the  labor  was  $1,383,  material  $0,416, 
and  general  expenses  $0. 192,  so  that  the  total  cost  was  $1,991.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  Reading  Company  mines  the  greater  part  of 
its  output  from  its  own  land,  held  in  fee,  and  there  is  no  charge  of 
royalty  or  for  sinking  fund  in  this  whatever. 

I  also  submit  a  statement  to  show  what  the  average  daily  wages  of 
all  the  employees  are,  without  regard  to  classification,  including  breaker 
boys  and  everyone,  taken  from  our  pay  roll.  In  January,  1902,  we 
had  15,976  inside  laborers  and  9,828  outside  laborers,  a  total  of  25,804 
men.  The  average  pay  per  day,  which  included  the  boys  in  the 
breakers  and  at  the  veins,  was  $1.89.  February,  1902,  26,270  men, 
and  the  average  per  day  was  $1,898;  March,  26,729  men,  and  the  aver- 
age per  day,  $1,896;  in  April,  26,829  men,  and  the  avei-age  was  $1,906. 

I  submit  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  to  show  that  we  have 
invested,  in  round  numbers,  $87,000,000.  This  is  an  actual  invest- 
ment. Thei'e  is  no  fictitious  value  or  watered  stock  in  it.  When  the 
company  was  reorganized  the  coal  lands  were  appraised  and  every 
item  of  property  is  as  near  actual  valuation  as  we  could  get  it.  The 
cost  of  these  lands  was  much  greater  than  what  appears  on  our  balance 
sheet,  and  the  colliery  improvements,  which  are  represented  by 
$7,000,000,  are  worth  more  than  twice  that  amount.  We  have  foi'ty- 
four  collieiies,  and  a  modern  colliery  costs  from  $400,000  to  $500,000; 
I  mean  by  that  the  shaft,  pumping  machinery,  and  the  breaker.  So 
that  all  these  things  arc  under  valuation  rather  than  over.  On  this 
investment  there  were  mined  from  lands  owned  and  leased  9,253,974 
tons.  The  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  showed  only  $555,394.  There 
was,  however,  taken  out  of  current  expenses  $413,000,  which  was  5 
cents  a  ton,  for  depreciation  of  land.  If  we  had  paid  the  common 
royalty  of  the  region  on  coal,  th^  operations  would  have  been  carried 
on  at  a  loss.  The  same  general  results  are  shown  in  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  balance  sheet,  which  shows  that  the  profit  and  loss  of 
that  company  was  only  $239,804.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company's 
report  shows  a  loss  of  $491,576. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  taking  the  companies  which  are  known  as  the  prin- 
cipal coal  companies,  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Erie,  neither 
of  them  has  been  enabled  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  for  many  years. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  where  the  coal  companies  are  owned  by  the 
railroad  companies  the  loss  in  the  coal  companies  is  made  up  in  the 
transportation.     This  is  a  great  error.     If  you  will  take  the  history 
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of  the  Reading  Company,  which  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in  prai-tically 
fifteen  years,  except  within  the  last  two  years,  when  it  has  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent  on  $28,000,000  of  stock,  you  have  this  result.  There 
is  invested  in  the  Beading  Coal  Company  $85,000,000;  in  the  Reading 
Railway  Company  and  what  is  known  as  the  Reading  Company  there 
is  outstanding  $140,000,000  of  stock,  making  an  investment,  with  the 
Coal  Company  assets,  of  $225,000,000.  No  dividends  have  been 
declared  in  the  last  fifteen  years  on  this  stock,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  on  the  preferred  stock,  which  amounts  to  $28,000,000. 
Taking  the  total  earnings,  without  regard  to  dividends,  of  the  Reading 
Company  (which  includes  the  railway  company)  and  the  coal  com- 
pany, the  total  earnings  for  last  year  were  $2,663,087  before  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Reading  Company's  dividend  and  the  general  mortgage 
sinking  fund.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  for  many  years  these  com- 
panies have  not  been  able  to  earn  dividends  on  their  stock.  What  I 
have  said  of  the  Reading  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  same 
thing  is  practically  true  of  the  Erie,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  will  speak. 
With  my  experience  in  operating  the  Reading  Railway  Company.  I 
find  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  increase  its  revenue  by  increasing 
our  merchandise,  passenger,  and  miscellaneous  traffic,  and  that  just  in 
proportion  as  we  have  been  able  to  increase  that  traffic,  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Reading  Railway  have  improved,  and  not  by  reason  of 
the  coal  business.  You  will  see  what  1  mean  by  that.  In  1894  and 
1895  the  merchandise  traffic  of  the  Reading  Railway  was  $6,400,000; 
last  year  it  was  $10,579,000. 

Now,  a«  a  business  proposition  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to 
increase  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal.  Year  by  year,  for  reasons 
which  we  can  not  control,  the  cost  will  increase,  and  by  the  increased 
cost  of  the  material  we  must  use  in  the  mines,  and  by  deeper  mining, 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  original  cost  of  sinking  shafts  but  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting.  Fortj'  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  coal  is  sold  in  the  market  below  the  cost  of  mining.  The 
reasons  are  that  these  coals  compete  with  bituminous  coal.  The  steam- 
boat coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  pig-iron  furnaces.  Its  price  is 
regulated  by  the  price  of  coke.  Coke  is  a  better  fuel  for  smelting 
iron  than  anthracite,  because  it  bears  a  heavier  burden;  and  while 
formerly  the  furnaces  of  the  Schuylkill  region  and  the  Lehigh  region 
used  anthracite  coal  exclusively,  it  is  impossible  to  use  anthracite  fuel 
now  alone,  as  the  crushing  weight  of  the  material  is  so  great  that 
anthracite  coal  would  become  a  compact  mass,  which  will  not  let  the 
blast  through.  Therefore,  anthi-acite  coal  is  confined  to  low-stack 
furnaces,  or  to  high-stack  furnaces  where  a  certain  percentage  can  be 
used.  For  instance,  a  company  uses  40  per  cent  of  anthracite  to  60 
per  cent  of  bituminous.  The  rice  and  smaller  sizes  of  coal,  which 
would  be  waste,  are  sold  as  low  as  41  cents  per  ton.     The  buckwheats 
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and  the  peas  run  up  until  the  highest  prioe  we  get  for  those  sizes  is 
$1.65  for  pea.  That  puts  the  whole  burden  of  any  advance  price  on 
60  per  cent  of  our  production,  which  constitutes  the  domestic  sizes. 
All  the  other  sizes  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal, 
and  they  must  be  sold  to  enable  us  to  take  precedence  over  bituminous 
coal,  or  they  can  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  other  60  per  cent,  which  are 
known  as  the  prepared  and  domestic  sizes,  must  bear  the  raise  in 
price,  and  it  comes  upon  every  workingman  and  everybody  who  uses 
coal,  for  primarily  this  coal  is  used  for  household  purposes,  not  for 
manufacturing;  and  were  we  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  then  the  cry 
would  be  that  the  coal  barons  are  oppressing  the  poor.  And  the  only 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  when  we  presented  these  figures 
both  to  the  Civic  Federation  and  to  Mitchell  was  that  we  should  put 
this  burden  on  the  public.  If  we  did,  there  would  not  only  be  general 
indignation,  but  many  of  the  Western  and  New  England  markets 
would  be  taken  from  us;  and  to  further  increase  the  price  of  anthra- 
cite coal  is  absolutely  to  restrict  its  output  and  to  injure  the  miners 
and  injure  us.  So  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  a  hard 
business  proposition.  It  is  impossible  to  go  any  further  than  we  have 
gone.  If  the  President  wants  to  send  an  expert  to  examine  our  books, 
they  are  at  his  service.  But  we  can  not  meet  the  expectations  of  all 
the  politicians  and  philanthropists  of  this  country. 

You  may  say  to  the  President  that  we  honestly  believe  that,  sc  far 
as  we  know  ourselves,  we  are  men  of  as  good  consciences  and  as  good 
intentions  as  anyone;  that  we  have  the  interests  of  labor  more  at 
heart,  because  we  are  brought  in  daily  contact  with  it,  and  that  we 
have  the  interest  of  the  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
more  constantly  before  our  eyes  than  all  the  members  of  the  Civic 
Federation  and  the  philanthropists  put  together.  We  can  help  to 
destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  meeting  the  foolish  demands 
of  those  Avho  are  asking  for  more  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  give. 

Regarding  an  estimate  of  the  incTeased  cost  of  production  as  a  result 
of  the  demands,  the  unknown  fact  is  how  much  the  production  of  the 
mines  would  be  I'educed  by  an  eight-hour  day.  You  can  see  that  the 
investment  is  there;  the  machinery,  pumping,  and  care  of  the  piines  goes 
on  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  general  superintendents  and  the  men 
who  are  paid  b}^  the  month  (and  there  are  a  great  many  who  must  be 
paid  by  the  month).  A  mere  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  wages  on  the 
cost  of  prepared  sizes  would  be  about  46  cents  a  ton  increase.  To  that 
must  be  added  the  increased  cost  by  reduction  of  output,  the  general 
expenses  all  going  on.  Probably  that  might  be  estimated  at  14  cents, 
making  the  whole  about  60  cents. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  anthracite  fields  last  year  was, 
so  far. as  I  can  ascertain,  about  $66,000,000.  So  that  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  probably  $20,000,000. 
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There  is  another  factor  which  is  involved  in  this  question  of  labor. 
We  have  been  unable  to  have  any  discipline  in  the  mines  at  all.  The 
men  work  when  they  please  since  the  last  strike.  We  have  no  control 
over  them. 

Mr.  Olyphant  then  said:  I  Mras  only  going  back  a  little  to  say  that 
in  the  strike  to  which  Mr.  Baer  alluded,  in  1876,  the  wages  in  the 
Wyoming  region  were  diflferent  from  those  in  the  Schuylkill  region; 
one  was  a  basis  and  the  other  a  fixed  price  per  ton.  We  had  twenty- 
three  years  of  perfect  peace— nothing  to  trouble  us  in  our  mines  any- 
where. Throughout  that  time  we  adhered  to  the  i"ate  of  wages  paid, 
no  matter  what  the  condition  of  trade  was.  In  our  company  we 
passed  years  when  we  did  not  come  anywhere  near  making  our  fixed 
charges,  but  the  men  had  their  wages  all  the  same.  When  we  came 
on  toward  this  strike  in  1900  the  great  hue  and  cry  was  that  the 
anthracite  miners  had  been  getting  no  more  than  they  had  received, 
while  in  the  bituminous  and  iron  industries  the  wages  had  been  raised; 
though  in  both  these  industries  wages  had  been  carried  to  the  lowest 
point  that  men  could  stand,  and  we  had  never  in  that  region  given 
one  cent  less  than  we  had  agreed  at  that  time.  This  was  the  condition 
when  these  men  came  in  upon  us. 

Mr.  Baer.  In  1900  we  all  felt  that  the  only  substantial  grievance 
that  the  men  had  in  our  section  was  the  fact  that  during  the  depressed 
timfis  we  were  unable  to  run  our  collieries  to  their  full  capacity.  It 
was  not  the  basis  of  wages  paid,  but  that  we  could  not  give  them  sufficient 
work.  But  for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  condition  has  been  just 
the  other  way.  We  can  not  produce  as  much  coal  at  our  collieries  as 
the  market  will  take.  They  will  not  mine  it  for  us.  The  condition 
of  the  whole  anthracite  trade  has  changed  with  the  general  demand  for 
fuel  all  over  the  United  States.  It  will  not  last  long;  a  reaction  is 
bound  to  come. 

(On  request  of  Commissioner  Wright,  Mr.  Olyphant  and  Mr. 
Thomas  corroborated  all  that  Mr.  Baer  had  said.) 

Mr.  Olyphant.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  excepting  this:  That 
after  the  period  of  which  I  spoke  of  these  men  have  been  coming  in, 
having  first  sent  their  delegates  to  incite  the  men  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  could  get  more — in  1900  they  came  forward  with  their 
demands,  which,  as  acceded  to  under  the  pressure  which  was  brought 
upon  the  mine  operators,  amounted  to  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars. 
That  we  considered  to  be  an  annual  payment  which  we  had  to  make. 
Eighteen  months  afterwards,  not  at  all  satisfied,  they  make  demands 
which,  as  originally  stated,  would  have  amounted  to  fifteen  millions, 
but  have  reduced  them  so  that  they  would  amount  to  about  eight  or 
nine  millions,  and  have  stated  that  they  were  coming  again  in  1903. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case? 
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Mr.  Wright.  The  men  who  are  paid  per  ton  are  practically  sub- 
contractors ? 

Mr.  Baer.  Yes.  They  hire  helpers  at  about  $1.75  per  day,  or 
whatever  they  pay  them. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  these  helpers  participate  with  the  subcontractors 
in  any  increase? 

Mr.  Baer.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  assume  that  they  must  have  done  so,  but  am  not 
certain. 

Mr.  WiLLCOx.  There  is  one  thing  to  say  about  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Do  you  stop  to  think  of  the  gigantic  character  of  this 
attempt?  This  is  a  union  which  seeks  to  control  the  entire  fuel  supply. 
That  sort  of  a  union  is  objectionable.     It  is  really  a  trust. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  if  the  present  status  holds  for  four  or  five 
months?  The  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  that  the  country  would 
adjust  itself  to  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  not  in  so  short  a  time  as  that. 

Mr.  Wright.  Then  what  would  happen  if  the  strike  continues  for 
four  or  five  months? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Strikes  in  anthracite  fields  have  continued  longer  than 
that  without  any  general  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Wright.  Are  the  men  preventing  the  pumping  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  Baeh.  They  are  preventing  it,  intimidating  our  men,  etc.  We 
are  keeping  the  pumps  at  the  mines  running  by  the  aid  of  armed 
crews.  Mitchell's  men  are  engaged  in  the  most  active  war  that  is 
possible,  and  we  can  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  Was  the  price  of  coal  enhanced  last  year? 

Mr.  Baer.  No;  we  have  not  advanced  the  price  of  coal  since  1900. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  receive  no  more  for  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  For  the  smaller  sizes  we  get  less.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  since  the  circular  of  November,  1900, 
which  was  based  upon  the  10  per  cent  advance. 

Mr.  Wright.  Has  immigration  affected  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  The  act  of  1889,  which  stated  that  a  miner  must  have  a 
certificate  as  a  licensed  miner  and  have  worked  two  years  or  more  in 
a  mine,  was  intended  to  prevent  outsiders  from  coming  in.  This  did 
not  refer  to  laborers.     But  we  had  no  trouble  up  to  1900. 

Mr.  Wright.  Suppose  you  should  make  a  three-years'  contract,  or 
more,  with  the  union  on  any  basis.     Would  it  help  the  situation  ? 

Mr,  Thomas.  How  can  we  tell  about  the  markets — what  the  effect  is 
going  to  be  next  year  or  the  year  after?  We  can  no  more  tell  whether 
we  can  pay  the  same  wages  next  year  or  the  year  after  or  for  three 
years  from  now  than  we  can  tell  anything.  Any  recommendation  or 
any  statement  that  we  might  make,  public  opinion  would  compel  us  to 
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comply  with.     Until  the  union  assumes  some  l^al  and  pecuniary 
responsibility  no  contract  would  be  of  any  avail. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  has  been  the  output  per  man,  we  will  say,  during 
the  last  two  years,  compared  with  the  previous  output? 

Mr.  Baer.  Our  records  show  that  where  a  man  produced  6  tons 
formerly,  before  1900,  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  6;  but  I  have 
made  12i  per  cent  the  basis  in  the  statements,  so  as  to  be  within 
bounds. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  official  statistics  of  the  Geological  Survey  show 
rather  an  increase  in  the  output  of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  not  possible.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
coal,  the  washery  coal,  which  the  miner  has  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Baer.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  the  aggregate  number  of  men 
employed  without  reference  to  the  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  which  does  not  belong 
to  my  errand.  You  are  perhaps  perfectly  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  those  coal  markets  where  they  have  methods  of  arbitration,  all 
grievances  being  first  submitted  to  a  board,  and  there  being  no  sus- 
pension of  work  pending  their  consideration  of  them.  Have  you 
ever  considered  that  method  as  applicable  to  your  own  mines? 

Mr.  Baer.  Personally  I  have  investigated  that  subject  very  clearly, 
and  find  that  in  England  in  times  of  depression  nothing  works  at  all; 
that  if  that  condition  is  followed  up  it  generally  results  in  a  strike. 
I  have  followed  up  that  condition  in  Australia  and  talked  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  traveled  there,  and  I  find  that  labor  always  expects 
something,  and  any  arbitration  which  does  not  give  them  something  is 
rejected.  In  times  of  prosperity  it  works  very  well,  when  everybody 
is  making  money. 

•    Mr.  Wright,  la  there  any  sort  of  suggestion  which  the  President 
or  anyone  else  c^n  make,  looking  to  the  cessation  of  this  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  If  the  Civic  Federation  and  all  the  politicians  in  this 
country  will  simply  say,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  commercial  transaction, 
in  which  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  interfere,"  it  will  do  more  to 
end  it  than  anything  else.  The  sentiment  has  been  right  along  that, 
through  the  Civic  Federation,  they  could  bring  us  to  terms. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  think  that  the  existence  of  that  committee  of 
thirty -six  was  more  of  an  obstacle  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do. 

Mr.  Baer.  We  are  working  for  the  future  of  an  industry  which  if 
it  yields  to  public  clamor  at  this  time  is  irretrievably  ruined. 

Mr.  Wright.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  appointing  a 
small  commission  to  consider  the  whole  mining  methods — simply  the 
modus  operandi — and  to  report  at  a  future  time  for  the  acceptance  of 
their  conclusions  by  the  operators  and  miners? 

Mr.  Thomas.  In  the  first  place,  to  get  an  intelligent  report  the  men 
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must  have  had  experience  in  anthracite  mining,  .fust  where  a  body 
of  men  can  be  found  who  have  the  experience,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
leisure  to  devote  to  that  I  do  not  know.  Any  recommendation  they 
might  have  to  make  should  carry  with  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  mean  a  commission  of  such  men  as  you  would 
appoint  and  some  to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  colleagues 
to  investigate  and  report  what  it  finds  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  are  not  as  free  as  they  could  be,  on  account  of 
public  opinion.  You  say  this  would  be  a  voluntary  commission.  If 
we  did  not  agree  to  its  findings,  the  public  would  say:  ' '  Well,  now  that 
you  have  agreed  to  this,  prove  it." 

Mr.  Baer.  After  you  have  read  over  the  correspondence  and  the 
statements  we  have  made  to-day,  if  you  want  anything  more,  if  you 
want  to  send  and  look  at  our  books,  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  for 
you.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  somebody  did  not  go  over  the  ground 
before  this. 


APPENDIX  F.— STATEKBirr  07  MS.  E.  B.  THOMAS,  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE  OF  EBIE  RAILBOAD  OOMPAXTT  AND  LEHIOH  VALLEY 
COMPANY. 

I  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Baer's  general  statement  and  in  the  figures 
which  he  has  submitted.  I  did  not  come  prepared  for  any  meeting  of 
this  character,  and  brought  no  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  mining,  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  any  facts  whatever  connected  wfth  the  production  of 
anthracite  coal  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie 
companies. 

I  will  cheerfully  furnish,  on  request,  any  figures  or  statements  desired. 
The  great  and  growing  industry  of  this  country  is  the  bituminous  coal 
industry.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  tonnage  and  value  exceeded 
in  the  last  year  that  of  any  one  industry  in  the  United  States.  For 
several  years  prior  to  1900  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  the  anthra- 
cite industry  was  that  it  was  stationary,  and  indeed  in  some  respects 
might  be  counted  as  declining.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  increase 
of  1901  has  come  from  what  is  known  as  "washery"  coals  and  from 
the  better  practice  that  we  have  inaugurated  in  saving  coal  that  here- 
tofore went  to  the  culm  piles.  This  character  of  fuel  is  only  marketed 
along  our  lines  locally  and  at  tide  water,  and  is  in  active  and  keen  com- 
petition with  bituminous  coal.  Much  of  this  character  of  coal  does 
not  net  to  producing  companies  over  25  cents  per  ton  at  the  mines, 
but  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  handled,  its  cleanliness, 
and  better  method  of  preparation,  the  market  for  coal  heretofore 
wasted  has  been  increasing.  In  respect  of  the  prepared  sizes,  that 
consumption  will  increase  only  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
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increases  and  with  the  building  of  homes.  Anthi-acite  coal  is  not 
strictly  a  necessity,  but  may  more  properly  be  classed  as  a  luxury,  and  if 
some  unfortunate  accident  should  ovei-takethe  anthracite  country  and 
entirely  extinguish  the  industry,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country  unim- 
paired, with  our  enoi-mous  supplies  of  bituminous  coal  it  would  simply 
take  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  anthracite.  Bituminous  coal  is 
the  fuel  of  the  world,  and  is  universally  used  in  foreign  countries,  the 
only  anthracite  produced  abroad  being  what  is  known  as  Welsh  coal, 
but  that  is  little  used  in  England,  being  marketed  almost  entirely  on 
the  Continent.  Prior  to  1901  the  difficulty  in  the  anthracite  region 
was  to  find  a  market  for  60,000,000  tons  when  the  consuming  capacity 
of  the  country  was  only  about  45,000,000. 

The  consumption  of  coal  being  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  no  one 
will  buy  coal  in  May  and  June  for  consumption  in  January  unless  it 
is  to  his  advantage.  Last  year  our  companies  inaugurated,  and  I 
think  most  of  the  other  companies  followed,  a  plan  of  reducing  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  month  of  April 
and  increasing  that  for  five  months  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  ton,  in 
order  to  make  an  inducement  for  people  to  take  their  coal  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  thereby  more  evenl}'  distributing  the  production  over  the 
twelve  months.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  we  made  some  prog- 
ress in  that  direction.  We  had  started  in  that  direction  this  year  when 
our  work  was  interrupted  by  the  strike  of  the  miners. 

The  coal  that  is  marketed  in  the  West  is  transported  in  returning 
grain  cars  at  a  rate  a  little  higher  than  the  grain  coming  East.  That 
same  rate  can  not  "be  applied  to  tide-water  coal,  because  it  has  to  be 
transported  in  an  entirely  different  class  of  equipment,  which  returns 
empty  and  requires  entirely  difl'erent  preparation. 

1  think  that  the  management  of  the  anthracite  properties  are  as 
earnest  m  their  efforts  to  contmue  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  as 
an3'body  else  in  this  country,  but  the  anthracite  industry'  is  not  broad 
enough  to  carry  the  financial  and  political  prosperity  of  a  country  of 
77,000,000.  1  want  to  state  one  point  that  we  made  before  Mr. 
Mitchell  at  our  conferences.  We  are  not  opposed  to  union  labor.  I 
have  been  dealing  with  union  labor  for  thirty  years,  but  what  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  seeking  to  bring  about  is  simply  impracticable.  Mr. 
Mitchell  admitted  in  our  conference  that  he  had  never  been  inside  an 
anthracite  coal  mine  but  once  in  his  life.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Mitchell,  1 
have  not  only  weighed  coal  in  bituminous  mines,  but  1  have  had  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  anthracite  mines,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  realize  the  differences  which  exist."  Thei-e  are  carried 
on  the  pay  rolls  from  70  to  80  different  occupations.  They  raised  a 
question  a  while  ago  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  getting  $1  a  day 
and  another  who  was  getting  $1.60  a  day  for  mule  driving.     One  was 
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a  cripple  and  the  other  was  uninjured.  It  stands  to  reason  who  could 
do  the  most  woi"k.  Now,  the  anthracite  mining  varies  in  its  districts. 
You  understand  what  are  known  as  the  anthracite  districts.  The  dif- 
ferent chambers  in  the  same  mine  differ.  I  feel  that  our  labor  is  bet- 
ter protected  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  the  companiies — the 
larger  companies;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  smaller  operators — are  moi'e 
disposed  to  give  attention  to  petty  complaints  and  questions  of  injus- 
tice, and  make  every  effort  to  make  the  conditions  of  work  pleasant. 
All  of  our  division  superintendents  are  held  for  the  results  of  the  men 
under  them.  Should  the  men  under  one  division  superintendent  stop 
working  for  one  or  two  days,  naturally  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  that  mine.  That  man  is  under  constant  pressure  to 
keep  his  men  at  work,  and  he  can  only  do  so  by  fair  treatment  of  the 
men  under  him.  The  Lehigh  Company  has  one  mine  from  which  it 
had  not  mined  a  pound  of  coal  in  the  four  months  prior  to  this  strike, 
because  the  miners  declined  to  allow  nonunion  men  to  work  in  the 
mine.  I  think  it  is  an  injustice.  Every  man  has  the  inalienable  right 
to  work,  and  if  he  is  required  to  have  a  license  from  a  labor  leader  to 
do  so,  I  say  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  our  posted  notices  to  the  miners  we  told  them  we  would  take  up 
any  grievances  which  might  occur  with  the  superintendents,  and  that 
we  have  done,  and  that  we  expect  to  do,  and  that  seems  to  us  fair,  but 
we  can  not  take  up  differences  through  pei-sons  not  in  our  employ. 
The  discipline  of  the  men  can  not  be  taken  out  of  our  hands,  because 
we  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Now,  you  take  it  on  our  railroad.  We  have  had  agreements  with 
our  men,  and  have  them  now,  and  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  should  not. 

Mr.  Wright  quoted  the  following  from  Mr.  Mitchell:  "That  they 
are  not  interfering  with  the  pumpmen." 

Mr.  Thomas  stated:  "  Now,  their  demand  is  this:  That  these  pump- 
men should  have,  instead  of  a  ten-hour  day,  an  eight-hour  day  with  the 
same  pay.  By  a  system  of  intimidation  they  have  forced  the  most  of 
all  those  remaining  men  out,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  out- 
side for  men.  One  of  the  largest  dry -goods  firms  in  Wilkesbarre  yes- 
terday declined  to  sell  blankets  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  to 
cover  our  imported  labor  under  the  threat  that  they  would  be  •x)y- 
cotted  if  they  did.  Not  only  that,  but  a  poor  school-teacher  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  position  because  her  father  remained  at  work. 
But  for  the  system  of  intimidation  and  boycott  which  prevails  in  the 
anthracite  region,  comparatively  few,  if  any,  of  our  engineers,  pump- 
men, or  firemen  would  have  left  our  employ,  but  the  policy  which  is 
being  pursued  and  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization." 
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APPENDIX  O.— STATEUENT  OF  MS.  DAVIS  WUAAXt^  VICB- 
FBESIDENT  Ain>  OENEBAIi  OOT7NSEL  OF  THE  DELAWARE  ASH 
HUDSON  COMPANY. 

June  7,  1902. 

To  THE  PbESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Sib:  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  23, 1823. 
Its  principal  object,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  furnish 
to  the  State  of  New  York  a  supply  of  coal  found  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. By  vai'ious  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  and  generally  to  conduct  its 
business  in  that  State.  It  is  the  owner  of  large  coal  properties  in 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  a  considerable  system  of  railroads  extend- 
ing from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Vemiont,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
anthiucite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  shipping  the  same  over  said  roads 
into  said  other  States.  Its  business  is  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
of  an  interstate  character.  In  order  to  preserve  its  mines  from  injury 
by  water  and  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  operation  pumps  and  other 
machinery,  a  stoppage  of  which  would  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
property. 

The  association  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workei-s  of  America 
is  an  association  composed  of  a  large  number  of  miners  and  laborers 
engaged  throughout  the  country  in  mining  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  and  employed  by  the  owners  of  said  mines.  This  association  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  exists  also  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  localities  where  are  situated  the  collieries 
of  this  company.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  dictate  all  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  employment  between  producers  and  employees  engaged 
in  mining,  preparing  and  shipping  all  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  of  the  country,  and  to  enforce  its  orders  and  directions  by  what- 
ever means  may  be  most  effectual,  including  strikes,  not  confined  to  its 
own  members  alone,  but  in  which  are  compelled  to  join,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  other  persons  similarly  employed.  Its  violent  methods 
have  already  I'eceived  the  condemnation  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States.     (Reinecke  Company  v.  Wood,  112  Fed.  Rep.,  478.) 

During  last  spring,  as  the  result  of  various  conventions  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  the  association  made  certain  demands  upon  the  pro- 
ducers of  anthracite  coal.  These  reduced  themselves  to  a  demand 
that  the  hours  of  labor  be  diminished  from  ten  hours  to  eight  with- 
out change  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  result,  of  course,  would  be 
that  each  individual  worker  would  receive  no  greater  aggr^ate 
wages,  but  that  the  expense  of  producing  coal  would  be  increased 
about  20  per  cent.    This  eliminated  any  claim  that  the  present  wages 
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are  insufficient,  because,  if  the  demands  of  the  Mine  Workers  were 
granted,  the  amount  earned  b}'  the  individual  would  be  no  greater 
than  it  ir  now;  the  difference  would  be  merely  that  it  would  take  him 
two  hours  less  to  earn  it.  In  the  case  of  the  miners  themselves,  I 
should  say  in  passing,  there  would  be  no  advantage,  because  they 
already  work  not  more  than  six  bout's.  As  to  them,  there  was  a 
demand  that  the  prices  of  their  contract  work  should  be  increased  20 
per  cent,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  their 
helpers  from  ten  to  eight  without  expense  to  the  miners  themselves. 
So  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  matter  comes  down  to  a  demand  that  the 
hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  without  any  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  individual,  but  with  the  effect  of  an  addition  of  about  20  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  production,  or  not  less  than  $10,000,000  in  the 
aggregate,  and  more  than  the  aggregate  dividends  paid  by  all  the 
anthracite  coal  companies.  This  would  have  consumed  all  the  profits 
of  the  producers  unless  it  should  be  covered  by  a  large  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal.  The  producers  felt  themselves  unable  to  comply  with 
such  demands. 

Accordingly,  the  United  Mine  Workers  upon  May  8,  1902,  pro- 
mulgated an  order  that  all  workmen,  with  the  exception  of  engineers, 
firemen,  and  pumpmen  at  the  collieries  of  this  company,  cease  and 
desist  from  work  from  and  after  May  12,  1902.  It  thus  recognized 
that  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen  were  engaged  merely  in 
the  preseiTation  of  the  property.  Thereafter,  failing  to  secure  con- 
cession of  the  demands  above  stated,  it  ordered  a  simultaneous  cessa- 
tion of  work  on  the  part  of  all  said  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen. 
The  manifest  object  of  the  latter  movement  was  merely  to  coerce  this 
company  into  complying  with  the  demands  already  made  through 
fear  of  injury  and  destruction  of  its  property  engaged  in  its  interstate 
business  as  above  stated. 

These  facts  show  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  association  and  all 
of  its  members  constitute  a  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  also  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  labor  necessai-y  in  supplying  coal  found  in  one  State 
to  the  markets  of  other  States,  and  thus  to  monopolize  this  part  of  the 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  The  action  already  had  by  said 
United  Mine  Workers  has  greatly  injured  this  company's  interstate 
business,  as  above  stated,  and  said  association  is  in  great  part  monopo- 
lizing the  labor  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  same.  The  courts  have 
already  many  times  held  that  such  a  combination  is  unlawful  within 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting restraints  of  interstate  commerce  and  known  as  the  Sherman 
Act.  (U.  S.  V.  Council,  54  Fed.  Rep.,  994;  157  Fed.  Rep,,  85;  Thomas 
V.  Cincinnati  Co.,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  802, 803;  U.  S.  v.  Agler,  62  Fed.  Rep., 
824;  U,  S.  V.  Elliot,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  801;  64  Fed.  Rep.,  27;  Arthur  v. 
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Oakes,  63  Fed.  Rep.,  310;  In  re  Debs,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  724;  affd.  158 
U.  S.  564,  600;  U.  S.  v.  Trans-Miasouri  Assn.,  166  U.  S.  280,  343, 
356.)  In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  efforts  are  in  progress  to  induce 
those  who  are  engaged  in  interstate  railroad  service  to  sinaultaneously 
abandon  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  demands  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  by  crippling  such  commerce.  Such  action 
would  bring  the  case  exactly  within  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Debs  (158  U.  S.,  564),  and  would  clearly  be  unlawful. 

Inasmuch  as  the  newspapers  have  reported  that  some  sort  of  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  national 
authorities,  I  write  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  and  to  submit 
the  same  for  your  consideration. 

Very  respectfully  David  Wtluoox. 


APPENDIX  H.— COimtACT  OP  BirtnONOTTS  OOAI.  MUTXBS  AND 

OFEBATOBS. 

ILLINOIS  AGREEMENT  FOR  SCALE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1903. 

Whereas  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  February  8,  1902,  by  which  the  present  scale  of  prices  at  the 
basic  points,  as  fixed  by  the  agreement  made  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
February  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  effect  for  one  year  from 
April  1,  1902,  to  March  31,  1903,  inclusive;  and. 

Whereas  this  contract  fixes  the  pick-mining  price  of  bituminous 
mine-run  coal  at  Danville,  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State 
for  one  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Streator,  Cardiff,  Clarke  City,  and  associated  mines,  including  Toluca  thick 

vein 10.58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 76 

Wilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Cardiff  long  wall  and  Blooming- 
ton  thin  vein,  including  bnishing '  .81 

Bloomington  thick  vein 71 

Pontiac,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 81 

Pontiac  top  vein 58 

Marseilles 1. 09 

(Rate  at  Marseilles  to  continue  until  September  1,  1902,  at  which  time  the 
conditions  are  to  be  investigated  by  President  Russell  and  Commissioner 
Justi,  and  if  conditions  are  changed  as  now  contemplated  an  equitable 
adjustment  shall  be  made. ) 
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Morris  and  Seneca  ( referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  Commissioner  Justi 
and  two  operators  and  President  Russell  and  two  miners  to  fix  mining 
prices,  which  shall  become  a  part  of  this  contract;  the  same  to  be  consid- 
ered before  May  1,  1902). 

Clarke  City  lower  seam,  brushing  in  coal ;  $0.66 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 
Danville,  Westville,  Grape  Creek,  and  associated  mines  in  Vermilion  County.      .  49 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Springfield  and  associated  mines 497 

Lincoln  and  Niantic 53 

CoUax 53 

• 

FOURTH   DISTRICT. 

Mines  on  Chicago  and  Alton  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Carlin- 
ville;  including  Taylorville,  Pana,  Litchfield,  Hillsboro,  Witt  (Paisley), 

Divernon,  and  Pawnee 49 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  present  regulations 65i 

Moweaqua  room  and  pillar 53 

Mount  Pulaski  room  and  pillar 66 

Decatur,  present  conditions 64 

FIFTH   DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  including  Pinckney- 

ville,  Willisville,  and  Na8h\'ille 49 

Coal  6  feet  and  under 54 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

Dn  Quoin,  Odin,  Sandoval,  Centralia,  and  associated  mines 45 

Salem  and  Kinmundy 50 

SEVENTH    DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon 50 

Jackson  County 45 

(All  coal  5  feet  and  under,  5  cents  extra  per  ton;  this  not  to  apply  to  lower 

bench,  nor  rolls  or  horsebacks. ) 
Lower  bench,  Jackson  County,  for  shipping  mines,  miners  to  carry  14  inches 

brushing 58 

.Saline  County 45 

Williamson  County 52 

Gallatin  County  (price  to  be  determined  by  Thomas  Jeremiah  and  Commis- 
sioner Josti  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract) . 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Folton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third  vein  conditions) 76 

Fnlton  and  Peoria  counties.  No.  5  vein 56 

Astoria,  No.  5  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties'  conditions) 56 
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Pekin  ( price  of  60  cents  per  ton  continued  under  provisions  similar  to  thoee  in 
State  agreement  for  year  ending  April  1,  1902,  viz. :  Price  of  60  cents  per 
ton,  with  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties'  conditions  to  be  in  force  for  90  days 
from  April  1,  1902,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be  kept  to  determine 
cost  of  removing  dirt,  etc.  Should  this  rate  be  found  to  work  a  hardship, 
it  shall  be  readjusted;  if  it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable  it  shall  continue 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pekin  opera- 
tors and  delegates  will  determine  by  what  method  the  readjustment  shall 
be  considered). 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties.  No.  6  vein  (referred  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators  and  President  Russell  and  two 
miners  to  fix  a  mining  price  which  shall  become  a  part  of  this  contract;  the 
present  rate  of  59  cents  per  ton  to  continue  in  force  pending  adjustment  by 
said  committee.    The  same  to  be  considered  before  May  1,  1902). 

Gilchrist,  Wanlock,  Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Sil  vis  mines,  60  cents  per  ton  with  last 
year's  conditions.  In  case  of  deficient  work,  where  miner  and  mine  manar 
ger  can  not  agree  as  to  compensation,  the  mine  committee  shall  be  called 
in;  and,  if  they  can  not  agree,  the  dispute  shall  be  carried  up  under  the 
thirteenth  clause  of  the  present  scale. 

Kewanee  and  Etherley $0.65 

Pottstown,  No.  1  seam,  scale  to  be  the  same  as  Gilchrist  and  Wanlock,  except 
in  the  brushing  of  the  top,  that  shall  be  settled  by  the  subdistrict 

NINTH   DI8TKICT. 

Mount  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Coffeen,  and  mines  on 
the  Vandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  including  Smithboro,  and  on  the  B.  &  O. 
S.  W.  as  far  east  as  Breese 49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under .54 

First.  The  Indianapolis  convention,  having  adopted  the  mining  and 
underground  day-labor  scale  in  effect  April  1,  1900,  as  the  scale  for 
the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  no  changes  or  conditions  shall  be 
imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year,  that  increase  the  cost 
of  production  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as  may  be 
provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  mine  manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman, 
company  weighman,  boss  drivers,  night  boss,  head  machinist,  bead 
boilermaker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchman,  hoisting  engineers.  It 
being  understood  that  "assistant"  shall  apply  to  such  as  are  author- 
ized to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authority  to  hire  and  discharge 
shall  be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driver. 
It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be 
exempt  when  employed  in  that  capacity  only. 

Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  of  mining  and  day  labor 
under  this  agreement,  shall  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  rail- 
road cars  whatever,  regardless  of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell 
and  deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and  to  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration that  he  may  desire. 
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Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run- 
of-mine  coal  herein  provided  for,  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for 
coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities,  loaded  in  cars  at  the 
face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that  the  pi-actice  of  pushing  coal 
by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whether  the  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared 
by  pick  or  machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the 
miners  must  drill  and  blast  the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  min- 
ing law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the  roof  and  timbers  in  the 
interest  of  general  safety.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  miner  persist- 
ently violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

(5)  The  system  of  paying  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to 
obviate  the  many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens,  and  was 
not  intended  to  encourage  unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and  blast- 
ing coal,  or  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  screened  lump,  and  the 
operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any  miner 
who  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause  fails  to  properly 
mine,  shoot,  and  load  his  coal. 

Sixth.  In  case  slate,  bone,  clay,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are 
sent  up  with  the  coal  by  the  miner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  whomever 
the  company  shall  designate  as  inspector  to  report  the  same,  with  the 
estimated  weight  thereof,  and  the  miner  or  minei's  so  offending  shall 
have  such  weight  deducted  from  the  established  weight  of  the  car,  and 
for  the  first  offense  in  any  given  month  shall  be  fined  50  cents;  for  the 
second  offense  in  the  same  month  he  or  they  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator,  be  fined  $2  or  suspended  for  two  working  days;  and  for 
the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  in  the  same  month,  or  in  malicious 
or  aggravated  cases  for  the  first  or  any  subsequent  offense,  the  oper- 
ator may  indefinitely  suspend  or  discharge. 

The  company  weighman  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  pit 
head  the  names  of  all  miners  dealt  with  hereunder. 

The  inspector  designated  by  the  operator  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  but  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
herein  specified  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
union  or  president  or  pit  committee,  and  against  any  miner  or  com- 
mitteeman seeking  in  any  way  to  embarrass  the  inspector  in  or  because 
of  the  discharge  of  such  duties  the  provisions  of  the  miners'  State  con- 
stitution shall  be  invoked  and  in  addition  he  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator,  be  suspended  for  two  working  days. 

In  case  it  shall  be  alleged  by  either  the  local  representatives  of  the 
miners  or  by  the  operator  that  the  inspector  is  not  properly  perform- 
ing his  duties  hereunder,  it  shall  be  so  reported  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  president,  who  shall,  within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  notification,  take  it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  company  for 
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adjudication;  and,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  inspector  is  not  faith- 
fully performing  such  duties,  he  shall  be  discharged  or  transferred  to 
other  duties,  as  the  operator  may  elect. 

The  proceeds  of  all  fines  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  secretary-treasurer,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  such 
fine  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a 
month,  the  dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  one-half  month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When 
any  number  of  men  at  any  mine  so  demand,  statements  will  be  issued 
to  all  employees  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  pay  day.  No 
commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay  days, 
but  any  advance  between  pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
operator. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.75 — the  miners 
agree  to  purchase  their  powder  from  the  operators,  provided  it  is 
furnished  of  standard  grade  and  quality;  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
operators  and  expert  miners  jointly,  where  there  is  a  difference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work,  and  12^  cents  per 
pay  per  man,  or  25  cents  per  month  for  long  wall  for  pick  and  drill 
sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price 
of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day -wage  scale  authorized  by  the  present  agree- 
ments, i.  e.,  the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  plus  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent,  shall  be  the  scale  under  this  agreement;  but  in  no  case  shall  less 
than  $2.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  an  eight- 
hour  workday,  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean 
eight  hours'  work  at  the  face,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  six  days  a  week, 
or  forty-eight  hours  in  the  week,  provided  the  operator  desires  the 
mine  to  work,  and  no  local  ruling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agree- 
ment or  impose  conditions  affecting  the  same. 

Any  class  of  day  labor  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of  the  operator, 
for  the  number  of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  actually  worked,  at  an 
hour  rate  based  on  one-eighth  of  the  scale  rate  per  day:  Provided, 
however.  That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  two 
hours  or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their 
work  during  this  time  without  the  consent  of  the  operator  they  shall 
forfeit  such  two  hours'  pay:  Provided,  further.  That  overtime  by 
day  laborers,  when  necessary  to  supply  railroad  chutes  with  coal 
by  night  or  Sunday,  where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively 
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employed,  or  when  necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of 
the  mine  the  day  following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  be  performed 
or  completed  by  the  regular  shift  during  regular  hours  without  imped- 
ing the  operation  of  the  mine,  may  be  performed  and  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  per  hour. 

Thii*teenth.  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around 
the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made,  arising  out  of  this  agreement  of 
any  subdistrict  argeement  made  in  connection  herewith,  where  the  pit 
boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborers  have  failed  to  agree. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of 
the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they  fail 
to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict; 
and,  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  concerned  and  the  State  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases,  the 
miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work, 
pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is 
reached  in  the  manner  above  sot  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  griev- 
ance which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner 
provided  herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man 
or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in  order 
that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  who  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee,  to  immediately  take  the  place 
or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  ttereof. 

(d)  The  pit  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless 
called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may 
have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss;  and,  as  its  duties 
are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is  understood 
that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  Any  pit  committeeman 
who  shall  attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict 
with  any  provision  of  this  contract,  or  any  other  made  in  pursuance 
hereof,  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman.    The  foregoing 
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shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking 
after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper 
manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission 
of  the  operator,  or  in  caaes  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(f)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine, 
and  the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  exclusively  in  the 
operator,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  shall  not  abridge 
this  right.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the 
discharge  of  employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants 
because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  affecting  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  If  any  employee  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  discharged  by  the  company  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and,  if  it  is  proven  that  an  injustice  has 
been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full 
compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employ- 
ment: Provided,  If  no  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  five  days,  the 
case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the 
various  mines  in  this  State  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that  class 
of  labor  during  the  life  of  this  agreement:  Jh'ovided,  That  no  top  man 
shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the 
mine,  the  miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day  following,  and  con- 
tinue thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  opeitite  the  mine  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  death  has 
resulted  from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  individual  miners  and  under- 
ground employees  may,  at  their  option,  absent  themselves  from  work 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And 
in  the  event  that  the  operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the 
day  of  such  funeral,  then  from  the  proceeds  of  such  day's  operation 
each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  employed  at 
the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shall  contribute 
60  cents  and  the  operator  $25  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the  office 
of  the  company.  Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  w  above,  the  mine 
shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the  company  or  member  of 
his  family,  any  individual  miner  may,  at  his  option,  absent  himself  from 
work  for  the  sake  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  othervnse. 
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Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  in 
ordinary  conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber 
the  working  places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to 
famish  the  necessary  props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face. 
And  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include  the  proper  mining  of  the  coal 
and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and  roadway  according 
to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall  continue 
unchanged. 

(J)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber,  shoot,  and  care  for  his 
working  place,  and  such  failure  has  entailed  falls  of  slate,  rock,  and 
the  like,  the  miner  whose  fault  has  occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair 
the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such  miner  fails  to  repair  such 
damage  he  may  be  discharged. 

Any  dispute  that  may  arise  as  to  the  responsibility  under  this  clause 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman,  and  in  case 
of  their  failure  to  agree,  shall  be  taken  up  for  settlement  under  the 
thirteenth  section  of  this  agreement. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to 
permanently  secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the 
miner  shall  be  paid  at  the  current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  prop- 
erly set 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  timbering  by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

Seventeenth.  The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  ndt  otherwise,  and  agree 
to  check  off  union  dues,  assessments,  and  fines  from  the  miners  and 
mine  laborers,  when  desii-ed,  on- proper  individual  or  collective  con- 
tinuous order,  and  furnish  to  the  miners'  representative  a  statement 
showing  separately  the  total  amount  of  dues,  assessments,  and  fines 
collected.  When  such  collections  are  made' card  days  shall  be  abol- 
ished. In  case  any  fine  is  imposed,  the  propriety  of  which  is  ques- 
tioned, the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be  withheld  by  the  operator  until 
the  question  has  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  and  a  decision  has  been 
reached. 

Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right  in  cases  of  emergency 
work  or  ordinary  repairs  to  the  plant  to  employ  in  connection  there- 
with such  men  as  in  their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and  suited 
to  the  work  to  be  performed,  except  where  men  are  permanently 
employed  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and  other  skilled  labor  shaU 
make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machin- 
ery, railroad  switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to 
hoist  coal,  all  being  in  the  nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  "Workers  of  Amer- 
ica.    Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of  work  shall 
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also  be  included  in  the  same  exception.  The  employees  thereon  to  te 
excluded,  as  above,  when  employed  on  such  work  only. 

Twentieth.  When  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for 
a  period  of  two  days,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  noti- 
fied the  mine  manager  and  obtained  his  consent,  he  may  be  discharged. 

Twenty-first,  (a)  Except  at  the  basing  point,  Danville,  the  differen- 
tial for  machine  mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  7 
cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick-mining  rate.  It  being  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  machine-mining  rate  shall  include  the  snubbing  of  coal 
either  by  powder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions  may  warrant, 
where  chain  machine  is  used;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  only  apply  where  two  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only 
in  the  same  shift,  except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also 
be  optional  with  the  miner  which  system  of  snubbing  shall  be  fol- 
lowed. The  division  of  the  machine-mining  rate  shall  be  fixed  in  joint 
subdistrict  meetings. 

(J)  The  established  rates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric 
drills  as  now  existing  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

Twenty -second.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go 
down  to  his  work  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  below,  except  at  the  convenience  of  the  company. 
When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured,  he  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once. 
When  a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  who  have 
been  prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over 
which  they  have  no  control  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For 
the  accommodation  of  individual  employees  less  than  a  cag?  load,  who 
have  been  prevented  from  working  as  above,  a  cage  shall  be  run  mid- 
forenoon,  noon,  and  midafternoon  of  each  working  day:  Prtmided, 
however.  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to 
leave  their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Twenty-third.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because 
of  any  rules  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  now  in  force  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  adopted;  nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside 
by  reason  of  any  provision  in  their  national.  State,  or  local  consti- 
tutions. 

Twenty-fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  eight 
hours,  and  the  going  to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working 
places  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own  time.  All  company  men 
shall  perform  whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct.  An  eight- 
hour  day  means  eight  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  worWng 
places,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor. 
This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such  working 
places  in  the  morning  and  departing  from  same  at  night, 
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Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time 
required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor; 
their  time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive 
empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom,  and  the 
inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in 
no  case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  in  waiting  for  such 
cars  at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may 
either  walk  to  and  from  their  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  com- 
pensation, either  loaded  or  empty  cars,  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This 
provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  drivers  from  bringing 
to  and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the 
operator,  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharness- 
ing, feeding,  and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1,  1902;  but  in  cases  where  any  griev- 
ances exist  in  respect  to  same,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  subdistrict 
meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stables  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  are  located  on  the 
surface  and  the  mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the 
drivers,  the  question  of  additional  compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to 
be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for  adjustment,  at  their  joint  sub- 
district  meetings. 

Twenty-fifth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict 
for  adjustment. 

Twenty -sixth.  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition 
as  practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the  work- 
ing places. 

Twenty-seventh.  The  operator  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil, 
bandages,  etc.,  and  provide  suitable  ambulance  or  conveyances  at  all 
mines  to  properly  convey  injured  persons  to'  their  homes  after  an 
accident. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  operator  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered 
each  miner,  and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same. 
The  check  weighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's 
guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be  subject  to  whomever  the  mine  noana- 
ger  shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance  hereof. 

In  mines  where  there  is  both  hand  and  machine  mining,  an  equal 
turn  shall  mean  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  m  the 
machine  part  of  the  mine  and  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each 
man  doing  hand  work;  but  not  necessarily  the  same  to  each  hand  miner 
as  to  each  working  with  the  machines. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not 
specifically  set  forth  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint 
subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  May  1, 1902.    Where  no  subdistricts 
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exist,  local  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
State  executive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested. 

The  United  Mine  Wobkebs  of  America,  Distkict  No.  12. 

W.  R.  RnssELL,  President. 
T.  J.  Reynolds,  Vice-President. 
W.  D.  Rtan,  Secretary- Treagurer. 
The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 
O.  L.  Garrison,  President. 
E.  T.  Bent,  Secretary. 
Feobla,  March  13,  1902. 

I  attest  that  this  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  joint  State  agreement  of 
coal  miners  and  coal-mine  operators  of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1903. 

Herman  Jusn,  Cornmissioner. 
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[It  is  the  pnrpoee  of  thia  Department  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important 
agreementa  made  between  lai^  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of 
8a<ui  agreements  whenever  made.] 

TYPESETTING. 

Agreement  between  Chicago  Typothetae  and   Chicago  Typographical 

Union,  No.  16. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  just  and  uniform  scale  of  wa^es 
for  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  to  devise 
a  means  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  the  members  of 
said  union  and  their  employers,  and  to  insure  to  the  employers  a  set- 
tled rate  of  wages  for  a  ceitain  period  of  time,  and  also  m  order  that 
strikes  and  lock-outs  may  in  the  future  be  avoided,  this  agreement,  by 
and  between  the  Chicago  Typothetaj  and  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  No.  16,  both  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  county  of  Cook  and 
State  of  Illinois,  is  made  and  entered  into  on  this  3d  day  of  June,  1902. 

It  is  understood  that  the  said  Chicago  Typogi'ai>hical  Union,  No.  16 
is  an  association  of  employees,  and  that  said  Chicago  Typothetae  is 
composed  of  various  finns  and  corpoi-ations,  and  that  all  of  said  mem- 
bers of  said  TypothetsB  as  shall  sign  this  agreement  bind  themselves 
to  pay  to  their  emploj'ees  wages  according  to  the  schedule  herein  set 
forth,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment; and  that  should  any  other  firm  or  corporation  not  signing  this 
{^cement  become  a  member  of  said  Typotnetse  hereafter  and  shall 
sign  this  agreement,  such  firm  or  coi-poration  shall  become  equally 
bound  to  pay  said  scale  of  wages  and  conform  to  all  of  the  terms  of 
this  agreement;  and  that  should  any  other  firm  or  corporatian  not  a 
member  of  said  Typothetae  sign  this  agreement,  such  firm  or  corpora- 
tion shall  become  equally  bound  to  pay  said  scale  of  wages  and  to  con- 
form to  all  the  conaitions  of  this  agreement. 

The  said  Typothetae,  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  firms  and  corpora- 
tions, covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said  union,  and  to  and  with 
each  member  thereof,  that  the  following  is  and  shall  be  the  schedule 
of  wages  in  force  and  to  be  paid  to  the  members  of  said  union  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  members  of  said  Typothetae  signing  this 
agreement,  or  any  other  of  the  firms  and  corporations  signing  this 
agreement. 

All. firms  signing  this  agreement  hereby  bind  themselves  to  employ 
none  but  members  of  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16  in 
departinento  covered  by  this  scale  of  wages  during  the  term  of  this 
contract,  provided  the  union  is  able,  upon  call,  to  furnish  a  competent 
workman. 
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SCALE. 

On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1902,  the  following  shall 
be  the  scale  of  wages: 

Hand  compoeitore  and  proof  readers,  week  of  fifty-four  hours $19. 50 

Hand  compositors  and  proof  readers,  ni^lit  work,  week  of  48  hours 20. 70 

Mergenthaler  operators,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 24. 00 

Mergenthaler  operators,  night  work,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 20. 40 

l.«n8ton  operators  and  casters,  week  of  fifty -four  hours 21. 00 

Lanston  operators  and  casters,  night  work,  week  of  fortv-eight  hours 22. 00 

Operators  and  justifiers  on  the  Empire,  Thome,  Simplex,  and  similar  ma- 
chines, week  of  fifty-four  hours 20. 50 

Operators  and  justifiers  on  the  Empire,  Thome,  Simplex,  and  similar  ma- 
chines, night  work,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 21. 50 

Piece  composition,  hand,  per  thousand 42 

Mergenthaler,  sizes,  not  exceeding  brevier,  day  work,  per  thotisand 12 

Mergenthaler,  sizes,  not  exceeding  brevier,  night  work,  per  thousand 14 

Mergenthaler,  larger  than  brevier,  day  work,  per  thousand 15 

Mergenthaler,  larger  than  brevier,  night  work,  per  thousand 17 

OVBBTIMB    (handwork). 

For  composition  during  noon  intermission  and  after  day's  work  is  completed 
(the  day  to  close  not  later  than  6  o'clock  p.  m. ),  until  10  o'clock  p.  m., 

per  hour » 55 

From  10  o'clock  ]>.  m.  to  7  o'clock  a.  ni.,  per  hour 65 

After  completion  of  week's  work  until  7  o  clo<'k  Sunday  morning,  i)er  hour  .        .  65 
Work  done  on  Sundays  and  recognized  holidays,  per  hour 72 

OVBBTIMB  (mACHINB  WORK)  . 

All  overtime  on  machines  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  ttie  reg- 
ular scale. 

All  work  performed  on  Sundays  and  recognized  holidays  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
twice  the  r^ular  scale. 

All  other  special  prices  for  overtime  and  special  scales  for  extra- 
mice  bookwork  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  pamphlets  entitled  "Job  and 
Book  Scale  of  Prices,"  in  effect  November  21, 1899,  and  "Auxiliarj-  and 
Job  Scale  of  Prices  for  Linotype  Machines,"  in  effect  September  19, 
1898,  published  by  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  and 
marked  Exhibits  A  and  B,  respectively,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part 
of  this  contract,  except  those  pai-ts  thereof  that  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

The  employers  agree  to  continue  to  operate  under  the  present  law 
of  the  Typographical  Union  in  regard  to  apprentices  until  such  time 
as  the  entire  (question  of  apprentices  shall  be  arbitrated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  arbitration  in  this  agreepient. 

ARBITRATION. 

Should  any  difference  arise  between  any  member  or  members  of 
said  Typothetse  and  any  member  or  members  of  said  union,  either  in 
regard  to  shop  practice  or  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  scale, 
or  any  special  scale  that  may  arise  during  the  life  of  this  contract, 
then  such  difference  shall  without  delay  be  Drought  to  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  the  parties  hereto,  to  be  submittea  to  arbitration  in  the 
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manner  hereinafter  set  forth.  Pending  the  settlement  of  anj'  diflFer- 
ences  as  aforesaid,  this  agreement  shaU  in  every  respect  continue  in 
force  and  the  members  of  said  union  shall  continue  in  their  employ- 
ment. Should  differences  or  disputes  arise  in  reference  to  the  terms 
of  such  settlement,  or  as  to  whether  the  same  have  been  complied 
with,  such  differences  or  disputes  shall  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  who 
arrived  at  such  settlement,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  parties. 

MANNER  OF   AKBITKATION. 

When  any  disputes  or  differences  shall  be  referred  to  arbiti-ation  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  arbitration  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
following  manner: 

When  such  differences  or  disputes  shall  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  either  j»f  the  parties  hereto,  said  officers 
shall  communicate  in  writing  with  the  officers  of  the  other  party, 
stating  the  matter  in  controversy  and  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators.  The  officers  of  each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  sucn  notification  appoint  two 
persons  to  act  as  arbitrators.  Such  arbiti*ators  to  be  selected  from 
employers  who  are  party  to  this  agreement  and  from  the  membei"s  of 
said  union  who  are  employed  in  book  and  job  offices.  Such  four  per- 
sons .shall  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  their  appointment 
meet  and  arrange  for  a  hearing  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  Such  arbi- 
trators shall  be  known  as  the  arbitmtion  committee.  Said  committee 
shall,  within  four  days  after  it  has  been  formed  as  aforesaid,  meet  at 
the  time  and  place  arranged  at  its  first  meeting,  which  place  shall  l>e 
conveniently  located,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  testimony  and  hear 
evidence  and  may  listen  to  arguments  concerning  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy. Said  committee  shall  fully  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
matter  in  controversy',  and  shall  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing  and  arguments  render  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy and  shall  provide  a  means  for  its  settlement.  A  decision  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
parties  concerned. 

In  case  such  ai'bitrators  shall  be  equally  divided  upon  any  question, 
a  fifth  person  shall  be  chosen  by  them  to  act  as  umpire.  Such  person 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  an  employer  of 
skilled  or  mechanical  labor,  or  a  holder  of  any  political  office  or  a 
candidate  for  the  same,  when  chosen,  nor  shall  ne  be  a  member  or 
employee  of  any  firm  or  coiporation  belonging  to  said  Typothetse,  or 
which"  is  engaged  in  a  kindred  trade.  Said  umpire  shall  have  the 
privilege  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a 
tie  as  aforesaid,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  said  four  arbitmtors 
and  said  umpire  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
parties  concerned. 

It  is  understood  that  said  arbitration  committee  shall  not  constitute 
a  standing  committee,  but  that  it  shall  be  formed  only  as  differences 
may  arise. 

The  final  decision  and  result  of  such  arbitration,  determining  the 
matters  in  controversy  which  shall  have  been  submitted  to  said  com- 
mittee, shall  without  delay  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  members  of  said  committee  or  by  a  majority  thereof.  Such 
writiiig  so  signed  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate,  and  one  duplicate 
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thereof  shall  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  decision  shall 
have  been  rendered,  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  parties  hereto; 
and  such  decision  and  decree  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  such 
delivery,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  committee. 

STRIKES. 

No  strike  shall  be  engaged  in  by  said  union  or  any  members  thereof, 
except  a  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Pressmen's  Union  No.  3,  or  the 
Franslin  Union  No.  4,  or  the  Bookbinders'  Union,  and  then  only  after 
said  Typothetffi,  or  the  member  or  members  thereof  against  whom  said 
proposed  strike  is  directed,  shall  have  first  been  given  thirty  days' 
written  notice  by  the  officers  of  said  union  of  the  intention  to  engage 
in  such  strike.  If,  however,  the  Typothetse  or  employers  signing  this 
agreement  shall  make  a  similar  contract  with  the  Pressmen's  Union 
No.  3,  Franklin  Union  No.  4,  and* Bookbinders'  Union,  in  which  these 
unions  agree  not  to  engage  in  any  sympathetic  strike,  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  No.  16  will  make  the  same  agreement. 

It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  con- 
form in  the  matter  of  sympathetic  strikes  to  future  agreements  that 
may  be  made  between  kindred  organizations  mentioned  above  and  the 
Chicago  Typothetse. 

Any  employer  signing  this  agreement  having  altercations  with  the 
Mailers'  Union,  Photoengravers'  Union,  Stereotypers'  Union,  News- 
writers'  Union,  or  the  Type  Foundera'  Union,  also  agrees  to  refer 
such  altercations  to  arbitration  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  altei-cation 
was  with  the  members  of  the  Typographical  Union  No.  16. 

TIME   OF  CONTRACT. 

This  agreement  and  scale  of  wages  to  remain  in  force  until  July  1, 
1905. 

This  agreement  is  understood  as  not  to  act  as  a  bar  to  Chicago  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No.  16,  participating  in  a  movement  for  shorter  work- 
day, providing  such  movement  is  agreed  to  by  the  United  Typothets 
of  America  and  the  International  l^pographicsil  Union. 
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By  its  law  of  June  29,  1902,  Italy  joined  the  ranks  of  European 
nations  having  bureaus  of  labor,  the  office  being  placed  under  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  bureau  is 
charged  with  the  collection  and  publication  of  Information  relative  to 
labor  in  Italy  and  in  those  foreign  countries  toward  which  Italian  emi- 
gration is  chiefly  directed.  This  will  include  the  consideration  of  the 
state  and  development  of  national  production;  the  organization  and 
remuneration  of  labor  and  its  relations  with  capital;  number  and 
condition  of  working  people,  with  facts  relative  to  unemployment; 
strikes;  accidents  to  workingmen;  the  working  of  labor  laws,  and  the 
comparative  condition  of  labor  in  Italy  and  abroad.  Attention  to 
social  legislation  of  foreign  countries  and  the  working  of  social  insti- 
tutions is  also  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  new  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  approved  reforms  into  the  laws  of  Italy.  Special 
investigations  may  be  ordered  by  the  minister  or  by  the  superior 
council  of  labor. 

The  superior  council  of  labor  is  established  by  the  same  law,  and 
consists  of  43  members.  At  its  head  is  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  under  secretary  of 
state.  Seven  members  are  heads  of  Government  departments.  Three 
senators,  3  deputies,  4  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  4  of  the  agricultural  interests,  8  each  from  the  federation  of 
mutual  relief  associations  and  the  national  league  of  Italian  coopera- 
tive associations,  and  2  from  the  associations  of  people's  banks  are 
chosen  by  the  bodies  or  classes  which  they  represent.  The  remaining 
14  members  are  appointed  by  the  Eling,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  2  to  be  economists 
or  statisticians;  5  producers  or  operating  managers,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  commercial;  2  workmen  or  foremen  among  the 
mine  workers  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  1  from  among  harbor  workmen 
and  seamen,  and  4  from  the  peasant  and  laboring  classes.  The  term 
of  the  legislative  representatives  is  the  same  as  the  legislature;  that  of 
the  other  members  is  three  years,  one-third  retiring  each  year. 

The  duties  of  this  council  are  to  examine  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  employers  and  workmen,  to  propose  measures  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  to  suggest  lines  of 
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inquiry  and  investigation  to  the  bureau,  to  pass  upon  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  to  advise  the  minister  on  all  subjects  submitted  by  him  to  its 
consideration. 

Members  of  the  council  not  residing  in  Rome  are  reimbursed  for 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  at  a  fixed  rate. 

A  peiiiianent  commission  of  nine  is  chosen  by  the  council  from  among 
its  members,  to  which  certain  powers  of  coordination  and  advice  are 
given. 

Local  authorities,  corporate  bodies,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  workingmen's  associations,  as  well  as  the  local  labor 
offices,  are  required,  under  penalty,  to  furnish  to  the  bureau  of  labor 
such  information  as  it  may  require  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  pur- 
poses. The  information  thus  obtained  and  other  matters  of  interest 
will  be  presented  in  monthly  bulletins  and  in  special  publications  to  be 
distributed  at  cost.  Labor  organizations  requesting  will  receive  these 
publications  gratis. 

This  law  went  into  effect  July  1,  1902. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ihirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor.     March,  1900.     Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,     xxi,  247  pp. 

The  two  divisions  of  this  volume  contain  a  report  on  changes  in  con- 
ducting retail  trade  in  Boston  since  1874,  and  a  labor  chronology. 

Changes  in  Conducting  Retail  Trade  in  Boston  since  1874. — 
This  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  department  store  and  its  relations 
to  the  retail  ti-ade.  A  distinction  between  department  stores  and  stores 
with  departments  is  carried  through  the  report,  the  ba^is  being  that 
in  the  department  store  proper  a  great  variety  of  articles  having  no 
generic  relation  with  one  another  are  sold  in  the  same  establishment, 
while  stores  with  departments  confine  themselves  to  lines  which  are 
legitimately  connected  with  or  grow  out  of  each  other,  the  division 
into  departments  being  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  different  lines  of 
stock,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  conveniently  subdividing  a  growing 
business. 

In  1898  there  were  10  department  stores  and  9  stoi'es  with  depart- 
ments in  the  city  of  Boston.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  one  was  established 
in  1852,  the  firet  department  store  dating  from  1855.  Five  of  the 
department  stores  had  their  beginning  in  the  period  1893  to  1898,  so 
that  the  system  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  of  recent  growth  and  increas- 
ing use.    But  2  stores  with  departments  were  established  as  late  as  1893. 

In  department  stores  the  number  of  departments  ranges  from  9  to 
70  per  store,  the  average  being  29.8.  In_stores  with  departments 
there  are  fi'om  2  to  21  departments  in  each,  the  average  being  13.2. 

The  amount  of  business  done  by  the  different  classes  of  stores  is  not 
given;  but  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  departments  in 
the  two  classes  of  stores  and  the  number  of  separate  retail  stores 
devoted  to  the  specified  lines  of  trade,  is  suggestive  of  the  extent  to 
wbiQb  the  Iftter  forw  of  business  management  has  come  into  use. 
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C0HPARI80K  OF  DEPASTllENTS  AMD  SEPARATE  RETAIL  STORES,  BOSTON,  Un. 


CUaUcaUon  of  departments  and  stores. 


TV>tal 
depart- 
ments 
and 
wpante 
retaU 
stores. 


Departments. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Separate  retail 


Nmnbcr. 


Percent 


Apothecaries  (drugs  and  medicines) 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpets 

Chliia,  glass,  and  earthenware , 

Dry  goods 

Fancy  goods , 

Fnmltare , 

Glassware 

Groceries 

Hats,  caps,  andfnn 

Jewelry,  watches,  and  plate 

Kid  gloves 

Kltcben  furnishing  goods 

Laces,  embroideries,  etc 

Hen's  and  boys'  clothing 

Hen's  fnmlshlng  goods , 

Hllllnery 

Huslc 

Small  wares 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery , 

Toys , 

Trunks,  bags,  and  rallses 

Upholstery  goods 

Women's  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 

Total 


)B2 

837 

3» 

51 

.    279 

110 

189 

36 

1,«64 

t6 

171 

21 

3> 

46 

210 

112 

258 

25 

41 

17 

84 

» 

80 

44 

106 


<i4,8Sl 


1884 


1.20 

4.75 
20.51 
17.  C6 
19.36 
14.56 

2.65 

14.29 

.30 

9.87 

8.19 
67.14 
24.14 
66.67 

4.29 
14.29 

4.35 
20.00 
65.85 
17.65 

9.62 
66.67 
43.33 
15.91 
78.70 


328 

SZl 
31 
42 

225 
94 

184 

SO 

1,«G» 

87 

157 

9 

22 

IS 

201 
»6 

242 
20 
14 
14 
76 
S 
17 
37 
2S 


9R.n 

95.25 
79.49 
82.96 
80.ffi 
85. 4S 
97.  S 
86.71 
99.79 
90.61 
91.81 
42.86 
75.86 

Sin 

96.71 
85.71 
96.65 

saoo 

34.16 
82.16 

9a« 

31.8 

56.(7 
810* 
2L» 


8.77 


3,947 


9LU 


a  This  total  does  not  Include  33  departments  not  classified. 

The  number  of  retail  stores  of  all  kinds  in  Boston  was  greater  in 
comparison  with  the  population  in  the  year  1875  than  has  been  the 
case  since,  there  having  been  then  one  store  to  every  125  of  popula- 
tion. In  1890  the  ratio  was  one  to  149  of  population,  and  in  1895  one 
to  142. 

Of  the  4,169  employees  in  1898  in  department  stores,  2,114,  or  50.71 
per  cent,  had  been  previously  employed  in  separate  retail  stores;  and 
of  417  heads  of  departments,  48  had  been  proprietors  of  such  stores 
before  filling  their  present  positions.  Of  the  remainder,  347  had  not 
been  so  employed  and  22  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Besides  the  statistical  matter  certain  phases  of  the  subject  under 
discussion  are  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  chiefly  by  the  publication 
of  communications  from  business  men  and  other  qualified  observers. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Fifieenth  Animal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  amd  Printing  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  year  1901.  H.  B.  Vamer,  Commis- 
sioner,   viii,  524  pp. ;  appendix,  iv,  136  pp. 

The  eight  chapters  of  this  report  treat  of  the  following  subjects: 
Agriculture,  105  pages;  miscellaneous  factories,  81  pages;  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  40  pages;  condition  of  trades,  97  pages;  newspapers, 
63  pages;  organized  labor,  46  pages;  railroad  employees,  7  pages,  and 
technical  education,  27  pages.    In  connection  with  a  number  of  these 
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subjects  letters  are  published  expressing  the  views  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  bureau  on  mattei-s  of  interest  to  labor,  including 
labor  laws,  compulsory  education,  etc.  A  short  article  on  the  growth 
of  manufactures  in  North  Carolina  is  given,  also  a  directory  of  the 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  State,  tables  showing  the  legal  age 
for  the  employment  of  children  in  the  various  States  and  countries, 
directories,  etc.,  of  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
appendix  presenting  statistics  for  the  State,  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau. 

Agkiculture.  — Returns  were  secured  by  correspondence  with  rep- 
resentative farmers  in  every  county  of  the  State.  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  is  indicated  by  the  following  summary:  Value  of  land  has 
increased  an  average  of  12.33  per  cent  in  21  counties;  in  76  counties, 
no  change;  47  counties  report  a  tendency  toward  smaller  farms;  9 
toward  larger  farms,  and  21,  no  change.  Mode  of  living  has  improved 
in  90  counties,  and  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  63  counties.  In  96 
counties  Negro  labor  is  reported  as  unreliable;  1  reports  no  Negro 
labor.  Monthly  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  for  men  from  $9.65  to 
$15.62;  for  women,  $6.36  to  $9.78;  for  children,  an  average  of  $5.39. 
Increase  in  wages  is  reported  in  46  counties;  in  61,  no  change.  The 
wages  given  show  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  over  1900.  Cost 
of  producing  cotton  is  $26.80  per  500-pound  bale  in  67  counties;  86 
counties  produce  wheat  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.61  per  bushel;  96 
produce  corn  at  a  cost  of  $0.43;  94  raise  oats  at  a  cost  of  $0.31,  and 
54  counties  raise  tobacco  at  a  cost  of  $6.49  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
market  price  of  cotton  averages  $0.08  per  pound;  of  wheat,  $0.80  per 
bushel;  corn,  $0.71;  oats,  $0.43,  and  tobacco,  $8.30  per  hundred 
pounds.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  farmers  reporting  favor  a 
compulsory  education  law. 

Miscellaneous  Factories. — Tables  are  presented  showing  con- 
ditions in  331  factories,  exclusive  of  tobacco  factories  and  textile 
mills.  Capital  stock,  horsepower,  days  in  operation,  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  number  of  employees  by  age  and  sex,  etc.,  are  shown  for  the 
various  establishments,  and  inquiry  is  made  as  to  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education.  The  number  of  employees  reported  is  12,002, 
of  whom  422  are  under  14  years  of  age.  Ten  and  one-half  hours  is 
the  average  length  of  a  day's  work,  and  $2.08  the  highest  and  $0.58 
the  lowest  average  daily  wages  reported.  Wages  are  paid  weekly  in 
66  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  semimonthly  in  18  per  cent, 
monthly  in  19  per  cent,  bimonthly  in  1  per  cent,  daily  in  1  per  cent, 
on  demand  in  2  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent  make  no  report.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent  oppose  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of 
t^Cy  11  per  cent  favor  it,  and  26  per  cent  express  no  opinion.  Com- 
pulsory education  is  favored  by  80  per  cent,  opposed  by  12  per  cent, 
and  8  per  cent  express  no  opinion.  Sixteen  tobacco  factories  work  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  daily.     Wages  paid  men  are  as  low  as  $0.25  per 
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day  in  a  plug  tobacco  factory,  and  as  high  as  $5  in  a  cigar  factory. 
Women  receive  from  $0.25  to  $1  per  day,  and  children  from  $0.20  to 
f0.60.  The  number  of  employees  per  factory  ranges  from  2  in  a  cigar 
factory  to  3,000  in  one  producing  plug,  twist,  and  smoking  tobacco. 
In  this  large  establishment  73  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  colored. 
But  5  of  the  16  proprietors  express  themselves  as  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  under  14;  11  favor  compulsory 
education. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. — ^This  report  ends  with  June  30, 
1901,  and  covers  276  mills,  operating  1,680,202  spindles,  36,052  looms, 
and  3,905  machines,  using  in  all  75,202  horsepower.  Of  these  mills 
218  are  for  cotton,  13  for  woolen,  and  45  for  various  textile  work. 
Since  the  date  named,  and  before  the  issuing  of  the  report,  9  new 
mills  were  completed,  or  their  construction  begun^  giving  the  State 
285  mills.  The  number  of  employees  is  46,044,  of  whom  18,171 
are  males,  18,877  females,  and  7,996  children  under  14  years  of  age— 
3,857  boys  and  4,139  girls.  Of  the  adults  82  per  cent  can  read  and 
write;  of  the  children,  66  per  cent.  Hours  of  labor  range  from  10  to 
12.5  per  day.  Wages  of  engineers  average  $1.68;  of  firemen,  $0.88. 
For  operatives  the  highest  average  wages  are  $2.28  for  men  and  $1.10 
for  women;  the  lowest  average  is  $0.36  for  men  and  $0.28  for  women; 
children  average  $0.29  per  day. 

Trades. — ^The  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  were  secured  from 
representative  men  in  the  different  trades  throughout  the  State  and 
relate  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  its  various  branches.  About  360 
returns  were  received.  Of  these  21  per  cent  report  increase  of  wages, 
12  per  cent  a  decrease,  65  per  cent  no  change,  and  2  per  cent  make 
no  report.  Seventy -three  per  cent  report  an  increase  in  cost  of  living, 
1  per  cent  a  decrease,  24  per  cent  no  change,  and  2  per  cent  make  no 
report. 

Organized  Labor. — Under  this  head  are  a  directory  of  92  labor 
organizations  in  the  State,  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
and  a  number  of  letters  from  officers  of  unions. 

Bailroad  Employees.— The  number  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
State  is  reported  at  19,569,  exclusive  of  officers  and  office  employees. 
The  following  table  gives  number  and  average  wages  for  the  various 
occupations: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WA0E8  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES,  I»l. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Average 
daUjr 
wages. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Avenge 
dailj 

885 

1,738 
799 
981 
551 

1,368 
487 

to.  90 
1.W 

2.75 
1.18 
2.23 
94 
2.17 

1,008 

1,602 
811 

4,988 
801 
634 

3,211 

tl.*> 

l.(B 

Section  foremen 

1.1! 

Firemen 

75 

Switch,  flag,  and  watch  men. 

Other  trainmen 

1  42 

MachinlstH 

90 
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Technical  Education. — Under  this  head  is  given  an  account  of  the 
various  institutions  in  the  State  that  provide  opportunities  for  technical 
education,  giving  courses  of  study,  results  obtained,  expenses,  etc. 

OHIO. 

Tweniy-Jifth  AnnuAiZ  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
8t<ite  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1901.  M.  D.  Ratchf ord,  Commissioner. 
843  pp. 

The  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Laws  governing  the 
bureau,  and  recent  Ohio  laws  and  court  decisions  relating  to  labor,  27 
pages;  manufactures,  247  pages;  coal  mining,  59  pages;  prison  labor, 
48  pages;  working  women,  303  pages;  free  public  employment  offices, 
21  pages;  list  of  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  2  pages. 

Manufactures. — ^Tables  of  statistics  are  given  showing  the  number 
of  employees  by  occupations  and  sex;  average  daily  wages  and  hours 
of  labor;  average  yearly  earnings  for  1900;  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  1899  and  in  1900;  the  number  of  persons  employed  each  month 
and  the  average  number  of  employees,  by  sex,  for  1899  and  for  1900; 
total  wages  paid  in  1899  and  in  1900;  the  number  and  salaries  of  office 
employees;  cost  of  material  and  value  of  product  in  1899;  the  value 
of  manufactured  articles  on  hand  January  1,  1900,  and  January  1, 
1901,  and  the  amoimt  of  capital  invested. 

The  tables  show  these  statistics  for  each  of  the  five  principal  cities, 
for  the  villages,  and  totals  for  the  State. 

The  following  summary  presents  the  principal  data  for  the  ten 
principal  industries  and  for  all  industries: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1900. 


Industries. 


Estab-l 

lish-  I 

ments. 


Agricultural  implements.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

CanisKes  and  wagons 

Clothing 

FlourinK-mill  products 

Foundries  and   macbinc 

sbops 

Fomltnre 

Machinery 

I»rintlng  and  binding 

Stoves,   ranges,  and   fur- 


35 
47 
116 
149 
70 

123 
83 
l.W 
129 


Capital 
invested. 


$9,294,850 
4,978,169 
5,741,879 
7,805,943 
3,317,643 

10,955,349 
5,529,406 
34,476,855 
11,570,374 


52  I  4,380,267 


All  industries I  2,520  269,763,468 


Stock 
used. 


84, 330, 328 
8, 419, 808 
6,907,802 
9,983,765 
9,641,606 

8,574,268 
2,739,411 
1.5,331,709 
3,327,347 

2,727,842 


Value  of 
product. 


Sn,  263, 188 
14,  .'119,410 
11,71)8,042 
r,  290, 144 
10,953,502 

17,847,974 
6,576,190 

38,304,912 
7,787,635 

6,024,662 


Wages 
paid. 


I      ^"-       earnings. 


82,261,667 

3,328,207 

2,494,061 

3,683,882 

417,826 

6,766,579 
1,859,288 
10,309,956 
2,535,315  I 

2,(!m,<m 


4,666 
10,133 
5,762 
7,442 
817 

14, 169 
4,590 

19,9.'J4 
5,745 

3,890 


179,859,096  |340,601,257  73,627,885  j    164,709 


«496.33 
828.45 
432.85 
495.01 
511.42 

477.66 
405.07 
516.69 
441.31 

515.96 


447.02 


Coal  Mining. — Under  this  head  is  given  a  brief  review  of  the 
development  and  present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  also  statistics 
for  the  year  1900.  The  returns  are  separate  for  pick  and  machine 
mining.     In  620  pick  mines  13,624  miners  were  employed,  earning 
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f2.36  average  daily  wages.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  was 
200.  The  59  machine  mines  employed  6,846  miners  an  average  of 
221  days,  the  aveitige  daily  wages  being  f2.40.  In  both  classes  of 
mines  a  total  of  5,696  day  laborers  were  employed,  of  whom  3,434 
were  inside  laborers,  who  worked  8  hours  daily  for  an  average  of 
208  days  in  the  year.  Average  wages  per  day  were  fl.96.  Outside 
laborers,  2,262  in  number,  worked  8.2  hours  per  day  for  an  average  of 
228  days  per  year,  and  received  an  average  wage  of  $1.87. 

Prison  Labor. — In  this  chapter  are  given  a  copy  of  the  "Label 
Law  "  relating  to  convict-made  goods,  a  report  as  to  the  observance 
of  this  law,  decisions,  correspondence,  etc.,  relating  to  this  and  other 
phases  of  the  laws  relating  to  convict-made  goods,  and  a  statistical 
report  of  the  amount  of  such  labor  in  the  State,  systems  of  employ- 
ment, kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  manufactured,  etc.  There  are 
also  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion on  this  subject. 

Working  Women. — The  matter  presented  under  this  head  is  the 
result  of  a  special  investigation  made  by  female  agents  of  the  bureau 
in  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  Individual 
returns  are  published,  showing  for  6,920  working  women  occupation, 
nativity,  age,  weeks  of  employment,  weeks  of  idleness  by  causes, 
weekly  wages  and  income,  living  expenses,  number  of  dependents, 
and  average  weekly  savings.  Brief  text  repoits  are  also  given  rela- 
tive to  the  conditions  in  the  industries  employing  women.  Of  the 
6,920  women  interviewed,  5,944  were  of  American  nativity,  the  next 
largest  number  being  422  Germans.  The  average  age  was  21.8  years, 
1,750  being  less  than  18  years  of  age,  3,454  between  18  and  25,  and 
1,716  over  25  years  old.  The  average  number  of  weeks  of  employ- 
ment at  present  occupation  was  40,  and  at  other  occupations  6.5. 
Weekly  hours  of  labor  averaged  57.5  and  wages  $4.83.  Expenses 
per  week  were,  for  board  and  lodging,  f2.44;  for  rent,  light,  and  heat, 
$0.17;  for  clothing,  $1.25;  and  for  other  necessaries,  $1.38;  leaving 
$0.14  as  average  weekly  savings.  The  total  number  of  dependents 
was  1,606. 

Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — Brief  text  reports  from  the 
superintendents  of  each  of  the  five  offices,  tables  showing  the  work 
done  by  each  office  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  reports  of 
the  operations  of  each  office  for  each  month  of  the  year  1901,  with 
totals  for  the  year,  are  found  under  this  head. 

Twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  males  and  10,«)88 
females  applied  for  situations  during  the  year,  and  8,155  males  and 
8,682  females  secured  employment  by  the  aid  of  the  offices.  The 
number  of  applications  for  help  wanted  was,  for  males,  11,727;  for 
females,  16,547. 

In  Cleveland  and  Toledo  the  work  of  securing  positions  for  males 
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was  much  more  successful  in  1901  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  num- 
ber for  Cleveland  being  298  in  1900  as  against  2,108  in  1901.  In 
Toledo  there  were  970  positions  secured  in  1900  and  1,983  in  1901. 
Applications  for  help  wanted  were  but  312  in  Cleveland  in  1900, 
while  in  1901  there  were  3,264  such  requests;  1,196  and  3,230  are 
the  corresponding  numbers  for  Toledo. 

VIRGINIA. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  Virginia.  1901.  James  B.  Doherty,  Commis- 
sioner.    292  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Building  trades, 
including  brickmaking,  sash,  blind,  and  door  factories,  and  saw  and 
planing  mills,  37  pages;  railway  employees,  38  pages;  manufactures, 
23  pages;  public  schools,  16  pages;  property  and  taxation,  13  pages; 
criminal  statistics,  5  pages;  prison  labor,  41  pages;  labor  laws  of  the 
State,  20  pages;  trade  unions,  13  pages;  proposed  legislation,  7  pages; 
decisions  of  courts  and  laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor,  79 
pages. 

Building  Trades.  ^ — Returns  were  received  from  99  general  con- 
tractors and  146  subcontractors,  whose  business  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $2,907,314  and  $1,274,865,  respectively.  The  99  general  contractors 
employed  794  white  carpenters,  at  an  average  rate  of  $2.26  per  day, 
and  46  colored  carpenters,  at  $1.83;  173  white  bricklayers,  at  $3.39, 
and  204  colored  helpers,  including  a  few  bricklayers,  at  $1.62;  27 
plumbers  and  gas  fitters,  at  $2.75;  34  tinners,  at  $2.38;  50  white  plas- 
terers, at  $2.79,  and  10  colored  plasterers,  at  $1.94;  39  white  lathers, 
at  $2.16,  and  26  colored,  at  $1.76;  44  stonecutters,  at  $3.46;  17  stone 
masons,  at  $3.27;  53  painters,  at  $2.24;  8  paperhangers,  at  $2.50,  and 
706  laborers,  at  $1.13. 

Hours  of  labor  ranged  from  8  to  10  per  day.  Twenty -three  casual- 
ties were  reported,  of  which  3  were  fatal.  No  contractors  reported 
reduction  of  wages  during  the  year,  while  38  reported  increases  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  Subcontractors  made  reports  on 
the  same  points  as  above. 

For  the  allied  industries,  reported  with  building  trades,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  are  given:  Brickmaking,  15  establishments;  value  of 
product,  $303,536;  number  of  employees,  560,  Sash,  blind,  and  door 
factories,  12  establishments;  capital  invested,  $192,120;  value  of 
product,  $505,117;  employees,  including  office  help,  295;  amount  paid 
out  in  wages,  $112,175.  Saw  and  planing  mills,  118  establishments; 
value  of  product,  $2,413,635;  nuiuber  of  employees,  4,054;  amount 
paid  out  in  wages,  $689,619. 
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Railway  Employees. — ^Tablea  are  given  showing  number  and  wages 
of  employees  on  each  road  in  the  State  for  each  year  from  1896  to 
1900,  and  accidents  by  causes  for  the  same  period. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  total  number  of  employees  in  each 
class  and  average  daily  wages  paid  in  1900;  also  average  wages  for  the 
6  years  1896-1900: 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYKES  IN  1900,  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES.  1896-1900. 


Occupation!!. 


Num- 
ber. 


General  office  clerks . .      789 

StationaRents l,07-« 

Other  Btatlon  men I  2, 700 

Enifincmen |  1,235 

Firemen 1,303 

ConductotB I      805 

Other  trainmen I  2, 0-14 

MachlnlstR 815 

Carpenters 1,726 

Other  shopmen I  4,279 


Averase 

Average 

daily- 

wages, 

wages. 

1896-1900. 

n.80 

*1.97 

1.16 

1.40 

1.28 

1.33 

8.90 

8.90 

1.81 

1.89 

8.08 

2.99 

1.66 

1.69 

2.18 

2.17 

1.66 

1.63 

1.42 

1.39 

Occupations. 


Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Switchmen  and  flag- 
men   

Telegraph  operators 
and  dispatchers . . . . 

Employees,  floating 
equipment , 

Other  employees 


Manufactures. — Returns  were  secured  from  certain  industries  of 
the  State,  giving,  for  each  establishment  reporting,  capital  invested, 
amount  of  business  done,  amount  paid  out  in  wages,  number  of  days 
worked,  and  number,  daily  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  of  each  class  of 
employees;  also  reports  as  to  changes  in  wages. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  principal  data: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1900.  " 


Industries. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Tanneries 

Saddles  and  harness 

Canned  goods 

Agricultural  implements 

Stoves 

Trunks,  bags,  and  satchels 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  buggies 

"Not  reported. 


Capital 

Value  of 

Total 

invested. 

product. 

"iSd"* 

(<-) 
(<") 

f4, 596, 852 

1324,049 

294,541 

4,641 

$119,589 

130,364 

23,422 

263,612 

303,706 

101,228 

83.000 

304,647 

86,104 

152,000 

768,600 

167,875 

416,025 

666,670 

126,200 

Number 

of 
employ- 
ees. 


900 

108 


5211 
l>80l 
6421 


t'  Including  office  help. 


Prison  Labor.  — This  portion  of  the  report  consists  mai  nly  of  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  this 
subject. 

Trade  Unions. — Reports  were  received  from  120  labor  organiza- 
tions representing  a  membership  of  12,684,  as  against  123  unions 
reporting  10,644  members  in  1899. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  assistance  by  114  organizations  was 
$34,079.24.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  members  and  brief  remarks 
by  officers  of  the  union  are  given  in  the  report. 
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The  following  table  gives  name  of  industry  and  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  members  reported  for  each : 


LABOR  ORQAMIZATIONS,  1900. 


Occuptttioiw. 


Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations. 


LocoinotiTe  engineers 

UKMmntive  ilremcn 

Railway  ronduclots 

Railway  trainmen 

Railway  telegrapii  operators 

MachfniKtfl 

Boilermakera  andiron  stiipbuild- 

ers 

BoilennalceiB'  lielpers 

Blaok.sniitlis 

Ironmolders 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Bricltlay  vfii 

Plumlierii  and  gas  and  steam  fit- 

terM 

Painters  and  paper  hangers 

Pipe  fluent,  sncet-iron  worlcers, 

and  tinners 

Slate  and  tile  roofers 

Typograplilcal  unions 

Cigar  makers 

Brewery  workers 

Tailors , 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 


470 
511 

26S 

208 

410 

1,117 

316 

6fi 

66 

207 

943 

239 

90 

298 

S3 
18 
307 
158 
107 
108 


Occupations. 


Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations. 


Oarment  workers 

Tobacco  workers 

Cilass-bottle  blowers 

Granite  cutters 

liail  way  clerics 

Textile  workers 

Retail  clerks 

Shipwrights  and  boat  builders 

Planing-mill  employees 

Carbuildeis 

Electric  linemen 

L,ongshoremen 

Seamen 

Street-railway  latwrers 

Freight  handlers 

Calkers 

Coal  handlers 

Blacksmiths'  lielpers 

Grain  trimmers 

Hod  carriers 

Motormcn  and  conductors 

Theatrical  stage  employees 

"Federal"  (mixed)  unions 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 


160 
56 
77 
68 
81 
40 
45 
40 
42 
74 
15 
59 
5,500 
35 

132 
75 
29 
10 
5 
30 
39 
15 

120 
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The  Annual  Statistics  of  Momufactures,  1899.    Fourteenth  Report, 

xi,  168  pp.    (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace 

G.  Wadlin,  Chief.) 

The  two  parts  of  this  report  present  an  industrial  chronology,  71 
pages,  and  statistics  of  manufactures,  96  pages. 

Manufaotores. — Returns  were  secured  from  4,740  identical  estab- 
lishments, representing  88  industries,  for  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the 
data  including  the  number  of  private  firms  and  corporations  and  of 
partners  and  stockholders,  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of 
product;  highest,  lowest,  and  average  number  of  employees,  and 
aggregates  by  months;  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings,  classified 
weekly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  and  working  time  and  propor- 
tion of  business  done. 

The  following  table  presents  certain  facts  as  to  ownership: 

FIRUS  AND  CORPORATIONS.   PARTNBBS  AND   STOCKHOLDEBS   IN  4.740   IDENTICAI. 
ESTABU8HMENTS,  1896  AND  lilSS. 


FirmB. 

Corpo- 
ra tioUB. 

Indus- 
trial 

combi- 
na- 

tiona. 

Number  of  establlah- 
menta  controlled  by— 

Part- 
ners. 

Stock- 
bold- 

etB.(«) 

Avei' 

part- 
ners to 
a  Arm. 

ATenge 
ahare- 
holden 

toa 
corpon- 

tlOD.(«) 

Year. 

Fimu. 

Corpo- 
ratlona. 

Combl- 

na- 

Uona. 

1898 

3,610 
3,446 

1,166 
1,167 

14 

•a 

8,626 
3,461 

1,182 
1,188 

32 
91 

6,614 
6,362 

46,362 
4S,81t 

1.57 
1.66 

4a  11 

1899 

37.87 

a  Not  Including  stockholdera  tn  industrial  opmbinationa. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  2  new  corporations  and  9  industrial 
combinations  were  formed  to  take  up  the  business  of  the  65  firms  that 
disappeared  in  1899.  These  new  organizations  took  over  the  control 
of  65  establishments,  the  corporations  taking  6  and  the  combinations 
59.  The  exclusion  from  the  returns  of  the  stockholders  in  combina- 
tions makes  it  impossible  to  determine  from  this  showing  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  wider  distribution  of  capital  holdings  in  the  whole  man- 
agement of  manufacturing  interests.  The  smaller  average  number  of 
partners  to  a  firm  and  of  stockholders  to  a  corporation  in  the  year 
1899  suggests,  however,  a  tendency  toward  enlargement  of  holdings  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  small  investor. 
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Below  are  given  statistics  for  88  classified  industries,  shown  sepa- 
rately for  9  principal  industries,  for  79  other  industries,  and  for  all 
industries  for  1898  and  1899.  In  1899  the  9  principal  industries 
represented  64.86  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  65.06  per  cent  of 
the  stock  used,  and  produced  55.49  per  cent  of  the  goods  made. 

STATISTICS  OP  MANUFACTURES,  1898  AND  1899. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goodH 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goua.s 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worated  goods 

Other  industries 

Total 


Estab- 

llsh- 

menta. 


088 

12 
1.W 

96 
So8 
393 

80 
13S 

■M 
2,783 


4,740 


Capital  invested. 


$22,139,915 
0,582,652 

111,  80!),  794 
6,241,216 
32,721,191 
17,  .MS,  554 
19,6,5!),  162 
26,227,676 
17,  .512, 193 

147,858,013 


408,317,396 


1(26,728,316 
6,630,869 

126, 1,59, 262 
6, 755, 499 
3.5, 178, 136 
18,992,728 
20,663,683 
28,416,883 
18,3?2.545 

156,010,955 


443, 908, 875 


Per 
centol 

in- 
crease. 


Stock  used. 


20.72   867,017,570 


73 
12.84 
8.24 
7.51 
8.26 
.5. 13 
8.35 
4.73 
5.51 


I 


3, 639, 475 
46, 769, 141 
11,673,592 

9,467,633 
10,930,871 
11,090,241 
18,752,309 
1,5,752,486 
159,667,569 


8.72  357,760,887 


*78,182,005 
4,313,990 
60,092,441 
18,381,998 
13,441,050 
16,581,749 
11,763,291 
19,491,202 
19,402,627 

188,280,014 


Per 
cent  of 

In- 
crease. 


16.66 
18.53 
7.11 
26. -27 
41.97 
42.56 
6.07 
3.94 
23  17 
17.92 


418,930,367  I      17.10 


Industricii. 


Bootii  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

other  iuaustries 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


688 

12 
158 

96 
&58 
393 

80 
138 

34 
2,783 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


J107,103,875 
6,016,943 
87, 580, 244 
19, 169, 103 
27,374,142 
23  743,665 
20, 003, 537 
31,r0,882 
26,6-'7,035 

285,003,103 


4,740 


632,742,629 


1899. 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 


$122,695,311 
7,402,998 
97,177,254 
23,696,046 
36,619,6.59 
30.216,235 
21,371,514 
34,221.089 
32,428,873 

326,586,833 


731,415,842 


14.  .56 
23,04 
10.90 
23. 62 
33.77 
27.26 
6.84 
9.79 
26.79 
14. 24 


15.59 


Wages  paid. 


J23,797,338 
1,431.921 

26,116,007 
2, 482, 430 
9, 582, 762 
6,822,620 
3, 78;!,  139 
7,08.5,432 
4,778,279 

52,469,253 


138,349,181 


1899. 


$26,286,669 
1,702,290 

29,371,666 
2, 713, 878 

11,968,298 
7,81.5,634 
3, 947, 134 
7,200,777 
5,442,.j21 

57, 966, 724 


154,415,381 


In  each  of  the  particular  industries  shown,  as  well  as  in  the  totals,  a 
considerable  increase  appears  for  1899  in  respect  of  each  item  pre- 
sented. Total  cost  of  stock  used  shows  a  larger  per  cent  of  increase 
than  does  total  value  of  product;  the  same  is  true  of  4  of  the  9  speci- 
fied industries  presented.  In  but  one  industry  shown  in  the  table- 
cotton  goods — does  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  wages  come  up  to  that 
of  value  of  product. 
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The  following  table  presents  data  as  to  employees,  earnings,  and 
days  in  operation;  the  ostablLshuients  considered  are  the  same  as  in  the 
foregoing  table: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPU)YEES.  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  AND  AVERAGE 
DAYS  IN  OPERATION  IN  9  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES,  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL 
INDUSTRIES.  1898  AND  1899. 


Induatrioii. 


Avcmgc  number  of 
employees. 


Average  yearly  earn- 
ings.    • 


189S. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetlngs 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery . . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  . 

Paper  

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

other  industries 

All  industries 


bi.TH 
4,209 
80,8!>8 
5.336 
17, 4M 
13,490 
8.942 
19.112 
13.211 
116, 194 


329,474 


1899. 


86,043 

4,563 

88,490 

5,769 

21,593 

15,298 

9,1M 

19,206 

15,003 

125,912 


361,031 


Per 
cent  ol 

in- 
crease. 


8.36 
8.67 
9.44 
8.11 
24.06 
13.40 
2.37 
.49 
13.66 
9.30 


9.58 


1898. 

1899. 

$460.10 

$469.04 

340.69 

373.06 

322.99 

331.92 

465.22 

470.42 

.'»SO.M 

654.27 

.'.05.75 

610.89 

423.08 

4.S1.19 

370.73 

374.92 

361.69 

362.75 

455.49 

460.37 

419.91 

427.71 

Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 


1.94 
9.50 
2.76 
1.11 

.68 
1.02 
1.92 
1.13 

.29 
1.07 


l.lj 


Average  days  In  ojicra- 
tion. 


I'er 
1898.    I    1899.    ,"•^1'* 


287.39 
223.08 
293.01 
290.30 
287.81 
282.17 
281.48 
282.33 
261.96 
287.22 


290.69 
274,67 
302.06 
297.37 
■299.12 
292.78 
288.45 
286.31 
298.62 
291.07 


1.15 
23.  U 
3.09 
2.44 
3.92 
3. 76 
2.48 
1.41 
13.99 
LSI 


28G.27     294.14  I        2.75 


Comparison  between  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  employees 
and  per  cent  of  increase  in  wages  paid  shows  a  rough  general  agree- 
ment between  these  two  items,  suggesting  that  individual  wages  were 
not  raised,  but  that  additional  employees  absorbed  the  enlai-ged  wage 
fund. 

The  carpet  industry  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  agreement,  and 
there  is  found  to  be  a  corresponding  actual  increase  in  average  yearly 
earnings.  A  further  comparison  shows,  however,  that  this  increase 
in  yearly  earnings  is  due  to  an  increase  in  working  time,  and  that  this 
latter  increase  i.s  represented  in  each  separate  item,  except  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  by  a  larger  per  cent  than  is  found  under  average 
yearly  earnings,  indicating  an  actual  reduction  in  per  diem  earnings 
in  1899.  In  carpetlngs,  for  instance,  the  9.50  per  cent  increase  in 
annual  earnings  was  secured  b)-^  an  added  23.13  per  cent  of  working 
time,  while  in  worsted  goods  an  increase  m  annual  earnings  of  $1.06, 
or  0.29  per  cent  is  set  over  against  an  addition  of  36.66  days,  or  13.99 
per  cent  to  the  days  in  opei'ation. 

in  1899,  for  the  first  time,  the  bureau  secured  a  division  of  em- 
ployees on  the  l>asis  of  age  as  well  as  sex,  giving  adult  males,  adult 
females,  and  young  persons  under  21.  The  returns  are  for  the  week 
of  largest  number  of  employees  in  the  various  industries. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  ea«h  group 
earning  indicated  weekly  wages.  The  last  three  columns  show  the 
composition  of  each  wage  class,  the  per  cents  adding  across  to  100,  and 
showing  the  proportion  of  each  class  taken  from  the  different  groups. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  88  INDUSTRIES,  BY  AQE  AND  SEX,  1889. 


Number  of  employees  In  each 
wage  claai. 

Per  cent  of  employees  in 
each  wage  class. 

Per  cent  of  each  wage 
class    taken    from 
the  group  of— 

Weekly  earnings. 

Adults. 

Young' 

Adults. 

Young 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Young 
per- 
sons. 

M"!"-     mlTe. 

Kms 

(niickT 

■-'1). 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Under  tS 

SS  or  under  $6  . . . 

86  or  under  $7  . . . 

87  or  under  18  . . . 
S8  or  under  S9  ... 
88or  under  JIO  .. 
810  or  under  tl2  . 
812  or  under  $1S  . 
815  or  under  J20  . 
820  or  over 

9,608 
9,438 
18,038 
23,409 
21,009 
34,349 
38,624 
43,690 
33,  .580 
10,620 

18,722 

17,490 

21,038 

16,479 

12,335 

8,342 

6,196 

3,212 

969 

127 

31,181 
18.IB3 

4.(ne 
l.:i'.K) 
sf.l 
•172 
133 
22 
1 

B9,,511 
40,561 
48,030 
13,980 
:i7,7;M 
43,.')55 
■15, 292 
47,036 
34,, m 
10,748 

3.92 
3.84 
7.35 
9.64 
9.78 
14.00 
15.74 
17.81 
13.69 
4.83 

17.85 

16.67 

20.05 

15.71 

11.76 

7.95 

5.91 

3.06 

.92 

.12 

51.33 

22.44 

14.74 

6.74 

2.29 

1.42 

.78 

.22 

.03 

.01 

14.48 
9.87 
11.69 
10.70 
9.18 
10.60 
11.02 
11.44 
8.41 
2.61 

16.14 
23.27 
87.66 
53.23 
63.63 
78.86 
85.28 
92.89 
97.13 
98.81 

31.46 
43.12 
43.80 
87.47 
32.69 
19.15 
13.68 
6.83 
2.80 
1.18 

52.40 

83.61 

18.64 

9.30 

3.68 

1.99 

1.04 

.28 

.07 

.01 

Total 

245,365 

104,910 

60,742 

411,017 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

59.70 

25.52 

14.78 

This  table  shows  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  wage-earners  reported 
earned  less  than  $5  per  week,  and  that  this  class  includes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  young  persons,  about  one-sixth  of  the  adult  females, 
and  less  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  adult  males.  It  also  appears  that 
rather  more  than  one-half  of  this  class  is  made  up  of  young  persons, 
while  the  females  compose  about  one-third  and  males  about  one-sixth 
of  it.  There  is  a  larger  per  cent,  20.06,  of  adult  females  in  the  class 
"$6  or  under  $7"  than  in  any  other;  they  also  compose  the  largest 
proportion,  43.80  per  cent,  of  that  class.  The  rate  "$9  or  under  f  10" 
contains  the  largest  number  of  adult  males  of  any  single  dollar  range, 
while  less  than  one  fifth  of  this  class  are  adult  females. 

In  the  tables  heretofore  presented  value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 
has  included  not  only  the  added  value  resulting  from  the  processes  of 
the  industry  considered,  but  the  original  cost  of  material  as  well.  In 
order  to  show  the  actual  result  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  industry, 
the  element  of  cost  of  material  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  value 
of  product;  the  remainder  will  show  only  the  industry  product,  or  the 
new  values  created.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  nine  leading 
industries,  and  the  amount  of  industry  product  per  $1,000  capital  and 
per  employee  has  been  computed,  also  the  division  of  industry  product 
between  the  wage  fund  and  the  fund  devoted  to  other  expenses,  as 
freights,  insurance,  interest,  rent,  commissions,  salaries,  etc.,  and  to 
profits,  these  last  items  being  grouped  as  "  Profit  and  minor  expenses. " 
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The  results  appear  in  the  following  table: 


INDUSTRY   PRODUCT,    WAGES,    AND   PROFIT   AND  EXPENSES    IN    »  SPBCIFIED    INDC8- 

TRIES,  1899. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpettngs 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Industry 
product, 


144,613,806 
3,089,008 
47,064,818 
6,314,048 
2S,178,«09 
14,634,486 
9,606,263 
14.729,887 
13,026,246 


Wages. 


Profit  and 
minor  ex- 
pense fund. 


«26,286,ti(i9 
1,702,290 

29,871,666 
2,718,878 

11,968,298 
7,815,634 
3,947,134 
7,200,777 
6,442,821 


Industry  product.   ^^^^^^ 


Pertl.OOO 

of 
capital, 


n8, 226, 637 
1,886,718 

17, 713, 157 
2,600,170 

11,210,811 
6,818,862 
6,661,119 
7,629,110 
7,988,926 


,666.40 
465.85 
878.22 
786.63 
668.89 
770.68 
464.98 
618.35 
709.01 


Devoted 
to  profit 

f^-*  ^»"     ■  urnMAa  and 

ployee.  |*"««|    minor 
expenses. 


per  em-  t 


t794.27 
676.97 
682.09 
921.14 

1,078.43 
966.63 

1,049.62 
766.94 
888.24 


59.06 
66.11 
62.38 
61.07 
61.64 
63.41 
41.08 
48.89 
41.78 


40:96 
44.89 
37.62 
48.« 
48.36 
46.  U 
68.92 
61.11 
S&22 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  industries  here  shown  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  requires  the  least  capitalization  to  secure  a 
given  value  of  product  and  cotton  goods  the  heaviest.  The  product 
per  employee  is  also  least  in  the  cotton  industry,  machines  and 
machinery  standing  first,  with  the  paper  industry  a  close  second. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  industry  product  is  paid  out  in  wages  in  6 
of  the  9  industries  shown. 
The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1900.     Fifteenth  Report,  x, 

157  pp.     (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G. 

Wadlin,  Chief.) 

The  matters  presented  in  this  report  are:  An  industrial  chronology, 
60  pages;  and  statistics  of  manufactures,  97  pages. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  are  given  for  4,645  identical  establish- 
ments for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  and  include  the  number  of  private 
firms,  coi-porations,  and  industrial  combinations;  number  of  partners 
in  firms,  and  stockholders  in  corporations,  by  sex,  etc. ;  capital  invested; 
cost  of  material;  value  of  products;  highest,  lowest,  and  average  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  aggregates,  by  months;  wages  paid;  average 
yearly  earnings;  classified  weekly  earnings  in  .selected  industries,  by 
age  and  sex;  and  working  time  and  proportion  of  business  done. 
Eighty -seven  industries  are  represented. 

The  principal  facts  as  to  ownership  appear  in  the  following  table: 

FIRMS,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK- 
HOLDERS IN  4,645  IDENTICAL  E8TABUSHMENTS,  1899  AND  1900. 


FIrma 

Corpo- 
rations. 

Indus- 
trial 
com- 
bina- 
tions. 

Number  of  establish- 
ments controlled  by— 

Partners. 

Stock- 
holders.' 

Average 

partners 

toa 

Ann. 

Aven«e 
share- 

Year. 

Firms. 

Corpo- 
rations. 

Com- 
bina- 
tions. 

holders  to 
aootpo- 
ratl0D.a 

1899 

1900 

8,362 
3,286 

1,150 
1,199 

22 
22 

3,368 
8,801 

1,198 
1,260 

84 
84 

6,aS9 
6,116 

45,606 
47,211 

1.67 
1.56 

S9.S7 
3a.3g 

o  Not  Including  otockholdera  In  Industrial  combinatloDa. 
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The  fact  of  principal  interest  in  this  table  is  the  taking  over  of  67 
establishments  from  control  by  firms  to  control  by  corporations,  49 
new  corporations  supplanting  66  firms  in  the  rearrangement 

The  nmnber  of  partners  to  a  firm  and  of  shareholdei'S  to  a  corpora- 
tion is  slightly  smaller  in  1900  than  in  1899. 

The  following  tables  show  statistics  separately  for  9  principal 
industries,  in  aggregate  for  78  other  industries  and  totals  for  the  87 
industries  reported  on,  for  the  years  1899  and  1900: 

BTATI8T1CB  OF  HANnFACTUKES,  1899  AND  1900. 


Indnstrlea. 


Estab- 

llah- 

menls. 


Capital  iUTested. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Stock  used. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpeting! 

Cotton  goods 

Leatlier 

Hacliines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goodii 

Paper , 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods , 

other  indnstrics 

Total , 


673 

12 
162 

90 
3&8 
874 

75 
140 

34 
2,727 


«27,182,381 
6,612,557 

127,908,334 
6,912,612 
88,758,110 
17,683,868 
20,499,173 
27,262,661 
17,960,205 

159,019,469 


126,716,110 
6, 646, 465 

129,544,848 
6,143,081 
40,813,722 
17,676,413 
20,218,471 
24,673,165 
15,829,430 

168,523,643 


al.72 

al.OO 

1.28 

3.90 

5.80 

.53 

0  1.S7 

a  9. 46 

all.  96 

5.98 


(80,829,679 
4,187,029 
50,956,971 
16,040,299 
14,924,194 
14,945,612 
11,302,055 
18,424,789 
19,549,806 

189, 140, 674 


180,966,564 
4,744,696 
66,162,140 
18,906,787 
18,673,352 
16,297,788 
12,486,281 
21,898,179 
19,377,717 

201,712,011 


0.17 
18.82 
29.84 
07.64 
25.12 

2.36 
10.48 
18.86 

a. 88 

6.66 


4,645 


448,709,280 


456,685,248 


1.78 


419,301,106 


456,224,455 


8.57 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather , 

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods , 

Other  indostries 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


673 

12 
162 

90 
358 
874 

75 
140 

34 
2,727 


4,646 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


Wages  paid. 


1899. 


1127,427,884 
7,186,878 
99,008,249 
19,848,590 
89,972,702 
28,349,404 
20,550,618 
32,074,688 
34,220,442 

828,105,870 


736,695,226 


1900. 


1129,189,180 
7,762,492 

125,494,899 
18,881,491 
50,833,138 
29,746,722 
21,^91,629 
38,001,817 
32,178,495 

846,279,464 


799,358,677 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1899. 


1.38 

8.77 

26.75 

'■7.S9 

27.17 

4.98 

4.68 

18.48 

06.96 

5.64 


(27,648,680 
1,650,267 

29,927,858 
2,326,U6 

18,864,376 
7,402,862 
8,811,989 
6,968,819 
6,480,110 

68,399,485 


8.51 


156,979,841 


1900. 


(27,476,207 
1,722,180 

33,468,372 
2,827,200 

16,416,828 
7,766,689 
8,778,900 
8,004,814 
6,489,841 

61,054,242 


167,449,273 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


a  0.62 
4.86 

11.78 
.06 

22.84 
4.77 
«.87 

14.87 
0.87 
4.66 


6.67 


o  Decrease. 

In  a  number  of  items  shown  in  this  table  there  is  apparent  a  falling 
off  for  the  year  1900  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  though  the 
totals  in  each  instance  show  a  gain.  The  per  cent  of  total  increase  is 
least  in  the  item  "Capital  invested,"  being  but  1.78  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1899,  while  5  of  the  9  specified  industries  show  an  actual 
decrease. 

Amount  of  stock  used  is  also  less  in  2  industries,  and  value  of  product 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  same  industries.  In  8  industries  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  amount  of  wages  paid. 

Data  as  to  employees,  earnings,  and  days  in  operation  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  The  establishments  considered  are  the  same  as  in 
the  table  above. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EUPLOYEES,  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION  IN  9  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES,  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL  INDUS 
TRIES,  1899  AND  1900. 


Indoitrles. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpe  tings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery .. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. . 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  Industries 

All  industries 


Average  number  of 
employees. 


;8B9. 


68,860 

4,510 

90,184 

4,980 

24,484 

14,639 

8,927 

18,448 

14,974 

127,117 


867,118 


1900. 


69,288 

4,609 

92,625 

4,827 

29,623 

15,155 

8,906 

19,912 

14,634 

131,462 


380,941 


Average  yearly  earn- 
ings. 


427.60 


Per 

cent of 

In- 

I  crease. 


Average  days  in  opera- 
tion. 


1899. 


1463.44 
373.66 
361.17 
482.12 
554.19 
511.76 
421.31 
402.01 
375.66 
464.42 


al.34 
2.12 
8.84 
3.22 
1.63 
1.21 
a.63 
6.39 
2.64 
1.09 


9.67 


2.80 


291.24 
273.38 
301.98 
297.61 
300.18 
291.98 
285.59 
284.20 
297.52 
291.29 


294.16 


284.65 
299.69 
298.98 
296.60 
292.28 
289.43 
274.36 
292.92 
274.31 
288.71 


290.43 


Per 

cent  of 

In- 
crease. 


o2.» 
9.62 
0.99 
<i.34 

aZCS 
a. 87 

<I3.S 

s.(r7 

O7.80 
<>.8» 


ai.ae 


a  Decrease. 

This  table  shows  that  there  was  in  1900  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  days  in  operation,  taking  all  reported  industries  together. 
Average  yearly  earnings  and  number  of  employees  both  show  slight 
increase,  however,  so  that  the  year  was,  on  the  whole,  not  less  favorable 
to  labor  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  2  industries,  "Machines  and  machinery"  and  "Cotton  goods," 
which  show  the  largest  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  product  both 
show  decrease  in  number  of  days  in  operation,  and  in  the  case  of 
"Cotton  goods"  there  is  but  slight  increase  in  number  of  employees. 
In  both  these  industries  there  was  increase  in  total  wages  paid  and  in 
average  yearly  earnings  per  employee. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  the  indicated  weekly  wages.  Employees  are  divided  into  3 
groups,  adult  males,  adult  females,  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  number  of  employees  given  is  the  number 
reported  in  each  industry  for  the  week  showing  the  largest  number  of 
employees,  and  does  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  number  reported 
in  the  preceding  table. 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG   PERSONS  IN  87  INDUSTRIES, 
BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1899  AND  1900. 


1899.                                1                                1900. 

Weekly  wages. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  15 

9,792 
9,662 
18,544 
23,98:! 
24,468 
84,738 
39,312 
44,487 
33,960 
10,831 

19,266 
17,758 
21,721 
16,988 
12,713 
8,490 
6,307 
3,187 
976 
127 

31,383 

13,746 

9,091 

4,176 

1,427 

883 

475 

134 

21 

4 

60,431 
41,166 
49,356 
45,147 
38,608 
44,111 
46.094 
47,808 
34,947 
10,962 

9,658 
9,869 
18,539 
25,613 
26,107 
37,106 
41,432 
46,337 
36,107 
11,298 

18,829 
17,944 
22,819 
17,302 
14,033 
10,710 
7,582 
3,332 
1,000 
160 

27,355 

18,454 

8,717 

4,0*6 

1,606 

92S 

497 

169 

30 

3 

65,842 
41,»7 
50,076 
46,961 
41,7W 
48,738 
49,4(1 
49,8» 
37.137 
11,456 

35  or  under  36 

36  or  under  37 

37  or  under  38 

38  or  under  39 

39  ur  under  310 

310  or  under  312 

312  or  under  315 

316  or  under  320 

320  or  over 

Total 

249,767 

107,623 

61,340 

418,630 

262,060 

113,661 

56,790 

432.611 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  87  INDUSTRIES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1899  AND  1900. 


1899.                                1                                190O. 

Weekly  wagen. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Adulte. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

3.92 

3.87 

7.42 

9.60 

9.80 

18.91 

15.74 

17.81 

13.69 

4.34 

17.91 

16.61 

20.20 

16.80 

11.82 

7.90 

6.87 

2.96 

.91 

.12 

6L16 

22.41 

14.82 

6.81 

2.83 

1.44 

.77 

.22 

.08 

.01 

14.44 
9.83 
11.79 
10.78 
9.22 
10.54 
11.01 
11.42 
8.36 
2.62 

3.69 
8.77 
7.07 
9.77 
9.96 
14.16 
16.81 
17.68 
13.78 
4.31 

16.56 

16.79 

20.06 

15.22 

12.36 

9.42 

6.63 

2.93 

.88 

.14 

48.17 

28.69 

16.85 

7.12 

2.83 

1.63 

.87 

.28 

.05 

.01 

12.91 

$5  ur  under  $6 

$6  or  under  J7 

$7  or  under  S8 

$8  or  under  $9 

$9  or  under  $10 

$10  or  under  $12 

$12  or  under  $16 

$16  or  under  $20 

9.64 
11. .» 
10.86 

9.66 
11.27 
11.43 
11.62 

8.59 

2.66 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00      100.00 

100.00 

From  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  while  the  total  number  of 
employees  was  greater  in  1900  than  in  1899,  there  was  a  deci-ease  in  the 
number  of  young  persons  employed.  Of  the  young  people  employed 
in  1899,  more  than  one-half,  51.16  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5  weekly, 
while  in  1900  but  48.17  per  cent  earned  less  than  this  amount,  and  in 
every  wage  class  of  young  persons  above  f  5,  except  in  the  one,  "$20  or 
over,"  the  per  cent  was  larger  in  1900  than  in  1899.  For  adult  males 
the  per  cents  for  the  three  lowest  wage  classes  are  smaller  in  1900  than 
in  1899,  and  5  of  the  7  remaining  classes  show  correspondingly  larger 
per  cents  for  the  later  year.  Adult  females  show  the  same  shifting  of 
per  cents,  those  for  the  4  lowest  wage  classes  being  smaller  in  1900 
than  in  1899,  while  4  of  the  remaining  6  are  correspondingly  greater. 
The  same  conditions  necessarily  appear  in  the  per  cent  columns  for  the 
totals  for  the  two  years,  the  total  number  of  employees  earning  less 
than  $5  in  1900  being  but  little  more  than  one-eighth  the  total  employees, 
while  in  1899  the  number  was  almost  exactly  one-seventh. 

Data  are  furnished  for  a  comparison  of  the  investments  and  opera- 
tions of  the  three  forms  of  management,  i.  e.,  private  firms,  corporations, 
and  industrial  combinations.  The  statistics  appear  in  the  following 
table: 

STATISTICS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  CONTROLLED  BY  PRIVATE  FIRMS,  BY  CORPORATIONS, 
AND  BY  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS,  1900. 


Items. 


Number  ol  establishmentx 

Per  cent  of  total  cstabllshmenb; 

Capital  invested 

Percentol  total  capital 

Average  capital  per  establisliment 

Value  of  product 

Per  cent  of  total  product 

Average  product  per  establishment. . . 
Average  number  of  employees 

Per  cent  of  total  employees 

Average  employees  per  establishment 
Wages  paid 


Per  cent  of  total  wages 

Average  wages  paiaper  establishment . 


Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  product  per  employee 

Average  product  per  $1,000  capital 


Private 
firms. 


3,301 

71.06 

$95,850,027 

20.99 

$29,087 

$247,118,611 

30.91 

$74,862 

U2,013 

29.40 

84 

$52,618,847 

81.86 

$16,908 

$468.81 

$2,206.16 

$2,578.18 


Corpora- 
tions. 


1,260 
27.18 
<817,234,910 
69.46 
$261,774 
$481,665,384 
60.26 
$382,274 
245,990 
64.58 
196 
$106,716,332 
63.13 
$83,902 
$429  76 
J1,9.')S.07 
$1,618.32 


Industrial 
combi- 
nations. 


84 

1.81 

$43,600,311 

9.56 

$519,051 

870,669,682 

8.83 

$840,115 

22,988 

6.02 

273 

$9,219,694 

6.51 

$109,757 

$401.94 

83,076.64 

$1,618.66 


Totals. 


4,646 
100.00 
$456,685,248 
100.00 
$98,818 
$799, 353, 677 
100.00 
$172,089 
880.941 
100.00 
82 

$167,449,273 
100.00 
$36,049 
$439  67 
$2,098  37 
$1,750.34 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  presentation  that  while  private  firms 
control  71.06  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  their  investment  repre- 
sents but  20.99  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  reported  for  the  87  indus- 
tries considered.  Average  capital,  product,  etc.,  per  establishment 
for  those  controlled  by  private  firms  and  for  those  under  the  other 
forms  of  management  show  the  latter  establishments  to  be  several 
times  larger.  As  to  economy  of  production  the  usual  claim  is  not 
altogether  supported,  the  average  product  per  $1,000  capital  being 
much  greater  under  private-firm  management  than  under  the  other 
forms.  The  average  product  per  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
greatest  for  the  establishments  controlled  by  industrial  combinations, 
those  under  corporation  control  making  the  lowest  return.  Employees 
of  private  firms  exceed  in  average  yearly  earnings  the  employees  of 
the  other  classes,  those  of  industrial  combinations  standing  lowest. 

Value  of  product,  as  the  term  has  been  heretofore  used,  has  included 
not  only  the  value  of  the  work  in  the  industries  reporting,  but  also  that 
original  value  which  is  represented  by  the  cost  of  material.  This  item 
of  cost  of  material  has  been  deducted  from  the  market  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  9  principal  industries,  leaving  a  remainder  which  repre- 
sents the  value  actually  added  by  the  processes  of  manufacture  in 
the  industries  making  report.  This  remainder  is  termed  the  indus- 
try product,  and  a  division  of  the  same  is  made  showing  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  and  the  amount  remaining  for  profits  and  the  so-called 
minor  expenses,  including  freight,  insurance,  interest,  salaries,  com- 
missions, etc."   The  table  follows: 

INDD8TRY   PEODUCT,    WAGES,    AND    PROFIT   AND   KXPKN8E8   IN  9   8PBCIFIKD    INDUS- 
TRIES, 1800. 


Indiutrles. 


Boota  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

MacbineH  and  machlneij . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 


Industry 
product. 


148,222,676 
S,  017, 796 

69,332,759 
4,47S,704 

82, 159, 7815 

14,  MS,  984 
»,00.'),248 

16, 108, 138 


Worsted  goods 12,795,778 


WHges. 


Piuflt  and 
minor  ex- 
penses.    Per  thOOO 
of  capital 


Industry  prodnct. 


J27,476,207  r20,748,3e9 
1.722,180  '     1,29.1,616 


33,463,372 
2,327,200 

16,416,828 
7, 7.'),'),  689 
3, 778, 900 
8,004,814 
6,469,841 


26,879,387 
2,148,504 

16,742.958 
6,693,295 
5,226,348 
8,098,324 
7,336,937 


(1,805.00 
460.98 
458.01 
728.58 
787.97 
817.42 
446.40 
662.66 
808.36 


.Vverage 
per  em- 
ployee. 


«S13.86 

654.76 
640.57 
927.22 

1,086.64 
953.41 

1,011.14 
808.72 
880.40 


Per  cent  of  indm- 
try  prodnct— 


Paid  in 
wages. 


.66.98 
87.07 
56.38 
52.00 
51.06 
63.88 
41.96 
49.71 
42.67 


Devoted 
to  profit 
ana  mi- 
nor ex- 


43.03 
42. 9S 
4S.li2 
48.00 
48.95 
46.32 
58.04 
60.29 
57.33 


The  industry  product  per  $1;000  of  capital  is  greatest  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  next  highest 
industry  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  carpetings,  cotton  goods, 
and  paper.  This  last-named  industry  stands  second  in  industry  prod- 
uct per  employee,  being  surpassed  by  machines  and  machinery  only. 
In  6  of  the  9  industries  here  shown  the  wage  fund  receives  more  than 
one-half  the  industry  product. 
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STATS  BSPOBTS  OK  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Annual  Heport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  Relative  to  Building 
and  Loan  and  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1900.  F.  D.  Kilburn,  Superintendent  of 
Banks.    690  pp. 

This  report  presents  lists  and  statistics  of  14  building-Iot  associations 
and  337  building  and  loan  associations,  together  with  an  account  of 
ceitain  legal  questions  that  have  assumed  prominence  during  the  year. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  differences  in  methods  and  results  of 
national  and  local  associations,  and  to  the  workings  of  associations 
making  use  of  the  divided  or  second-mortgage  plan.  The  laws  gov- 
erning these  various  classes  of  associations  are  published,  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  additional  legislation. 

Detailed  tables  show  assets  and  liabilities,  receipts  and  disbursements, 
plans,  general  condition,  etc. ,  of  each  association  for  the  year  1900. 

The  following  tables  give  the  principal  statistics  in  summary  form. 
Of  the  337  associations  considered,  44  are  national  and  293  local  in 
form  of  organization. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIBS  OF  8S7  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Items. 


Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

Loans  on  shares 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Contracts  for  the  sale  o(  real  estate 

Real  estate 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines  due  and  unpaid  . 
Other  assets 


Total. 


UABILITIES. 


Due  shareholders,  stock  payments  credited 

Dividends  credited 

Due  shareholders,  matured  shares 

Balance  to  be  paid  borrowers  on  mortgage  loans  . 

Mortgages  assumed 

Borrowed  money 

Earnings  undivided 

Other  liabilities 


Total  . 


468,  S 


|18,«e9,234 
"    662 
157 
8M 
74S 


National. 


464, 

',244, 

406, 

46, 

74, 


*», 


619,869 


23,158,963 


140,473 
830,001 


68,681 
610,648 
107,302 
196,091 
710,887 


23,153,983 


Local. 


606,316 

969,824 

19,400 

621,608 

190,964 

576,981 

87,046 

86,175 

166,780 

836,672 


86,499,754 


28,748,364 
4,192,460 
489,221 
166,046 
339,861 
884,789 
1,776,767 
413,756 


36,499,764 


Total. 


«43,276,549 

1,428,386 

19,567 

966,472 

10,436,697 

1,962,570 

83,126 

159,610 

826,730 

986,041 


69,653,737 


89,888,837 

5,622,451 

489,221 

214,727 

8,949,909 

492,091 

2,971,858 

1,124,643 


69,653,737 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  337  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Items. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Jnnnary  1, 1900 

Stwk  puyments  credited  to  members 

Deductions  credited  to  expense  or  similar  fund 

Money  Iwrniwed 

MortRftKCH  redeemed,  foreclosed,  or  transferred 

Other  loans  redeemed 

Real  estate  sold 

Fees  received  by  associations  and  agents 

Fines  received 

Interest  received 

Premium  received 

Rent  rc<'ei ved 

Other  receipts 

Total 

DI8Bt7llSXMENT8. 

Loaned  on  mortgaKCs 

Loaned  on  other  securities 

Paid  shsres  withdrawn  and  cash  dividends 

Paid  matured  shares 

Paid  borrowed  money  and  prior  mortgages,  principal  and  Interest 

Paid  for  real  estate 

Paid  salaries  and  clerk  hire 

Paid  agents 

Paid  advertislnK,  printing,  and  postage 

Paid  rent 

Paid  repairs  to  real  estate 

Paid  taxes.  Insurance,  etc 

Other  di-sbursements 

Cash  on  hand  December  31, 1900 

Total 


National. 

Local. 

Total. 

)496,04f 

tl. 717. 368 

n,  213.416 

3,389,784 

8.078,499 

Il,4Si.2>a 

234.161 

780 

234,  Ml 

480,628 

93.5,  ,533 

I. 416.161 

3,233,908 

5,731.919 

8.965,«7 

3W,461 

811,671 

l,206.ia 

«4,217 

457,933 

1,372,1.M( 

55,914 

25,737 

81.651 

27,788 

37,601 

65. 3» 

898,720 

1,609,706 

2,.'W,426 

486.247 

308,484 

789,731 

237,609 

142,489 

380,09s 

3.374,931 

363,503 

3.7SS.434 

14.219,366 

20,216.223 

34,435,589 

3.606,618 

.'.,  273,  Il9» 

8,879.n7 

434,431 

!<7;i.n6 

1,308.147 

3,691,827 

K.Jli.  160 

n.936,2S7 

226,637 

l,.'i<>'<.;>44 

2,124,#1 

1.442,493 

l.aVi.  196 

2, 492. 68) 

2,159,012 

W--'.  1)02 

2,7.51,014 

383,344 

is7,-je2 

520, 6M 

161,238 

I  ti72 

152.910 

62,265 

j:    198 

89.963 

45,372 

^7 

7S,9]9 

206,357 

M    -^ 

271,081 

97,348 

i"l    i08 

201,  IC6 

1,355,835 

J-      111 

1.644.846 

406,589 

l,.'w..,;l81 

1,982,570 

14,219,366 

20,216,228 

34,435,  SM 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  337  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Items. 


Shares  in  force  Janiwrv  1, 1900 

Shart^s  Issued  during  tne  year 

Shares  withdrawn  during  the  year 

Shares  in  force  December  31,  1900 

Borrowing  members 

.Shares  held  by  borrowing  members 

Nonborrowing  members 

Shares  held  by  nonborrowing  members 

Female  sharetioiders  (a) 

Shares  held  by  females  (n) 

Foreclosures  in  1900 

Amount  of  mortgages  on  property  In  the  State 
Operating  expenses  for  the  year 


National. 


710,588 

263,680 

217,895 

756,373 

7,378 

162,679 

44, 152 

593,694 

11,176 

162,484 

185 

no,  920, 214 

(686,978 


I 
Local.     I      Total. 


»27, 


707,544 
187,074 
186,183 
706,485 

19,310 
180,889 

70,688 
527,  .596 

28,096 

189,011 

181 

557,204 

1289,639 


1,418,132 
4.'»,7»4 
4M,0» 

1.464.SW 
26.688 
343.568 
114.840 

1,121,290 

39.2ri 

341,495 

sec 

•38,477,418 
1976,617 


<i  Not  including  29  associations  not  reporting. 

Comparing  the  two  classes  of  a^ssociations  in  respect  to  a  few  of  the 
above  item.s,  we  find  that  national  associations  deducted  from  pa^'ments 
made  b}'  their  members  the  sum  of  $234,161  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  expen.se  or  similar  fund,  while  local  associations  deducted  but  $780 
for  this  purpose.  These  amounts  are  6.46  per  cent  and  0.01  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  amounts  paid  in  by  stockholders. 

The  amounts  collected  from  stockholders  and  credited  to  them  as 
stock  payments  were  $3,389,784  for  national,  and  $8,078,499  for  local 
associations.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  two  classes  were  $686,978 
and  $289,639,  respectively.     The  operating  expenses  of  national  asso- 
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ciations  were,  therefore,  20.27  per  cent  of  the  stock  payments  credited 
to  shareholders;  the  corresponding  per  cent  for  local  associations  is 
3.59. 

The  principal  items  of  profit  of  the  associations  are  interest,  pre- 
mium, and  rent.  The  sum  of  these  items  for  national  associations  is 
$1 ,617,576,  and  for  the  local  organizations  $2,055,679.  These  amounts 
are  6.99  per  cent  and  5.63  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  respective 
classes  of  associations.  While  national  associations  thus  show  a  some- 
what higher  rate  of  profit  from  these  receipts,  it  will  appear  by  com- 
paring operating  expenses  with  the  sum  of  these  items,  that  these 
expenses  are  42.47  per  cent  of  the  profit  receipts  in  the  case  of 
national  associations,  while  in  the  case  of  the  local  organizations  the 
operating  expenses  amount  to  but  14.09  per  cent  of  the  same  items. 

9491— No.  43—02 8 
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DIGEST  OF  &ECEKT  FOKEIOH  STATISTICAL  PVBLICATIOHS. 

BELGIUM. 

LcH  Moteurs  JiUvtriques  dans  his  Tridmtrics  a  DoniU'il<::  I.  V  Industrie 
Jlorlogere  Saime;  IT,  Lf  Twsayedeld  Sole  a  Lyon;  III.  JJ'Lufusirie 
(h  la  Rtibanerie  a  St.  Etienn^;.  Rapport  presente  a  M.  le  Ministre 
de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail  par  MM.  E.  Dubois  et  A.  Julin,  1902. 
292  pp. 

This  report  was  made  by  Prof.  Ernest  Dubois,  of  the  University 
of  Ghent,  and  M.  Armand  Julin,  division  chief  of  the  Belgian  labor 
bureau,  who  were  appointed  >)y  the  Belgian  minister  of  indu.stry  and 
labor  as  a  committee  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  economic  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  on  domestic  or  cottage  indus- 
tries. In  the  report  an  effort  has  been  made,  first,  to  prcjsent  the 
economic  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor,  and  second, 
to  disi'over  whether,  in  the  domestic  industries  investigated,  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  moved  by  electric  power  tends  to  prevent  or 
retard  the  progre.ss  of  the  concentration  of  industry  in  factories. 

The  industries  investigated  Avere  watirhmaking  in  Switzerland,  .silk 
weaving  in  Lyon,  France,  and  ribbon  weaving  in  St.  Etienne,  Franco. 

The  Watchmaking  Industry. — The  report  on  the  conditions  in 
the  Swiss  watchmaking  industry  gives  an  account  of  the  growth  and 
organization  of  the  industry  from  its  beginning  in  1587  to  the  pre^jent 
time.  The  making  of  the  watch  was  at  first  all  done  by  one  person, 
then  the  usual  course  of  specialization  followed.  A  series  of  special- 
ized occupations  first  sprang  up,  and  was  later  followed  by  a  geo- 
graphical specialization,  in  which  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  making 
of  each  special  part  of  the  watch  congregated  in  certain  localities. 
The  products  of  these  domestic  workers  were  purchased  by  the  mer- 
chant watchmakers,  who  finished  and  adjusted  the  rough  movements. 
This  method  of  production  still  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  first  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  watches  was  established 
in  1804;  it  made  use  of  li>  different  maithines  and  produced  several 
grades  of  movements.  In  1834  the  fii-st  watches  with  interchangeable 
parts  were  manufac:tured.  Since  that  time  the  factory,  under  the 
stinmlus  of  the  competition  of  the  American  factory-made  watch,  has 
steadily  Improved  its  processes,  and  has  each  year  absorbed  a  larger 
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proportion  of  the  field  and  correspondingly  lessened  the  opportunities 
of  the  domestic  worker.  As  a  result,  the  condition  of  the  latter  class 
has  become  so  depressed  that  measures  for  its  relief  have  become  the 
subject  qf  general  discussion.  In  the  hope  of  placing  the  domestic 
worker  on  a  level  with  the  factory,  the  plan  of  providing  him  with 
mechanical  motive  power  in  the  shape  of  electric  motors  has  been 
adopted.  The  problem  of  securing  electric  power  is  fortunately  not  a 
difficult  one  in  Switzerland,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water 
power  available.  In  many  cases  the  communes  have  established  plants 
for  the  production  of  electric  power,  and  have  adopted  rates  for  small 
motor  service  which  are  intended  to  be  well  within  the  means  of  the 
domestic  workers.  The  following  table  shows  the  tariffs  in  force  in 
several  localities.  The  plants  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Locle,  and  Fleurier 
belong  to  the  communes;  that  at  St.  Imier  belongs  to  a  stock  company. 

RATES  PEE  ANNUM  FOR  ELECTRIC-MOTOK  SERVICE  IN  4  COMMUNES  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


Chaux-dc-Fonds. 

Ix)cle. 

Fleurier.  St.  Imier. 

Horsepower. 

3,000 
h0UI8.a 

2,000 
houn.<i 

1,000 
hours.* 

3,300 
hours. 

1,650 
hours. 

800 
hours. 

11  hours 
per  day. 

No  re- 
striction. 

« 

$6.95 
12.97 
24.32 
42.85 
57.90 
67.74 

$4.40 
8.45 
16.21 
27.79 
37.  M 
44.00 

$2.70 
5.21 
9.65 
17.18 
23.16 
27.02 

e$9.26 

One-eighth 

$11.65 
22.05 
38.88 

»9.72 
18.24 
32.13 

$6.89 
10.52 
18.62 

$14.48 
24.13 
38.60 

1*16.21 

25.86 

One-balf 

46.32 

66.78 

61.76 

61.15 

29.92 

67.55 

82.99 

o  Renters  of  power  in  these  cla.vsoa  receive  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  agreement  to  use  no  power 
during  lighting  hours. 
*  Power  not  to  he  used  during  lighting  hours. 
c  For  ^  horsepower. 
d  For  i4  horsepower. 

In  the  first  two  localities  power  in  exce.ss  of  the  number  of  hours 
contracted  for  may  be  used  on  the  payment  of  a  pro  rata  sum. 

In  Fleurier  contracts  for  motors  of  two  horsepower  or  less,  to  be 
used  only  outside  of  lighting  hours,  ma}'  be  made  on  the  basis  of  20 
centimes  (fO.0386)  per  horsepower  per  hour,  no  contract  being  made 
for  less  than  750  hours. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  small  motor  has  not  found  an  extensive  use 
among  the  domestic  workers.  The  expense  of  installation  and  of 
changing  tools  is  usually  too  heavy  for  the  limited  means  of  this  class 
of  producers.  Many  of  them  have  but  little  use  for  power  in  the 
manufacture*  of  their  specialties,  but  the  reason  assigned  as  the  princi- 
pal one  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  them.sclves. 

The  Silk  Industry. — ^The  establishment  of  the  silk  industry  at 
Lyon  by  Italian  weavers  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  followed  in  the 
two  succeeding  centuries  by  a  specialization  in  the  direction  of  the 
weaving  of  figured  silks  and  rich  cloths  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ability 
to  weave  such  fabrics  required  a  long  apprenticeship  and  siwcial  tech- 
nical knowledge.    The  demand  for  them,  being  subject  to  changing 
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fashions,  was  very  irregular,  and  this  irregularity  and  the  resulting 
frequent  depressions  of  the  industry  have  been  characteristic  of  silk 
weaving  in  Lyon  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  considerable  numbers  of 
weavers  moved  into  the  rural  districts,  employing  themselves  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  at  agriculture,  and  accepting  orders  for  the  weav- 
ing of  the  lighter  and  cheaper  grades  of  goods  at  pricea  less  than  the 
city  weavers  could  aflford.  The  efforts  of  the  city  weavers  to  enforce 
their  higher  charges  led  to  the  turning  of  orders  for  the  better  grades 
of  goods  to  the  country  weavers,  until  now  the  number  of  looms  in 
the  country  far  exceeds  those  in  the  city.  The  relative  size  of  the 
two  groups  and  the  number  of  looms  in  factories  appear  from  an 
enumeration  made  in  1900,  which  found  in  the  large  factories  30,600 
looms;  in  domestic  use  in  the  rural  districts,  47,000  looms,  and  in 
domestic  use  in  the  city,  8,600  looms.  In  1856  there  were  about  35,000 
looms  emploj'ed  in  the  city  in  domestic  weaving. 

Factory  competition  has  caused  depression  among  domestic  weavers 
in  both  city  and  country  of  late  years,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  One  of  these  was  made  in  1895  by  a 
society  which  arranged  with  an  electric  power  company  to  furnish 
power  for  75  francs  ($14.48)  per  year  for  each  loom,  the  service  not 
to  exceed  250  hours  per  month.  Added  hours  ma}^  be  arranged  for, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  a  pro  rata  payment.  As  the  hand  looms 
could  not  be  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  motive  force, 
new  equipment  throughout  was  found  necessary,  and  to  meet  this 
expense  the  society  loaned  money  without  interest.  By  this  means  it 
has  assisted  in  installing  300  looms  for  silk  weaving  in  addition  to  200 
looms  for  other  kinds  of  weaving.  The  hand  looms  in  Lyon  stilj 
number  more  than  8,000,  about  half  of  which  are  fully  employed. 

Though  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  state  precisely  what  are  the  results 
of  the  use  of  the  electric  motor  in  the  domestic  shops  of  this  industry, 
the  system  has  been  in  use  long  enough  for  two  facts  to  have  become 
evident.  First,  employment  under  the  new  system  is  more  regular 
and  continuous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weaver  is  ab^e  to  a<?oept 
orders  for  the  making  of  staple  goods  for  which  there  is  a  steady 
demand,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  special  Lyon  goods  for 
which  the  demand  is  irregular.  An  unexpected  result  of  this  fact  has 
been  that  the  weavere  show  a  tendency  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  production  of  these  cheaper  gi-ades  of  goods  and  avoid  taking 
orders  for  the  higher  grades.  The  second  fact  is  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  weaver;  the  writers  of  the  report 
estimate  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  a  weaver  with  two  hand 
looms  are  about  800  francs  ($154.40);  with  two  power  looms  the 
authors  estimate  his  earnings  at  1,500  francs  ($289.50).  The  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  would  be  satisfactory  were  it 
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not  for  the  tendency  of  the  weaver  to  become  a  competitor  of  the 
factory,  instead  of  continuing  to  produce  those  grades  of  silks  which 
require  special  artistic  and  technical  skill.  This  difficult}'  is  one  of 
the  serious  problems  which  confront  those  endeavoring  to  place  the 
domestic  workers  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

The  Ribbon  Industky. — The  ribbon  industry  of  St.  ^fitienne  was 
established  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  soon  developed  into 
the  typical  domestic  form.  Since  the  use  of  ribbon  is  almost  entirely 
regulated  by  fashion,  the  demand  for  it  has  always  been  extremely 
irregular.  The  history  of  the  ribbon  industry  has  been  a  series  of 
fluctuations  between  periods  of  feverish  activity  when  ribbons  were  in 
vogue  and  periods  of  ruinous  depression  when  the  contrary  held  true. 
In  most  of  its  features  the  history  of  the  ribbon  industry  has  been  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Lyon  silk  industry.  Owing  to  the  irregular 
demand  for  the  product  the  factory  has  not  developed  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  industry  is  practically  controlled  by  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. In  1896  the  number  of  ribbon  looms  in  use  in  the  domestic 
shops  was  about  25,000,  of  which  about  1,200  were  power  looms;  the 
number  of  looms  in  use  in  the  factories  was  about  G,0(K). 

The  ribbon  hand  loom  is  of  such  construction  that  it  can  be  altered 
for  the  use  of  mechanical  motive  power  at  slight  expense,  and  in  its 
altered  form  can  be  used  to  produce  the  same  class  of  goods.  The 
problem  of  changing  from  hand  to  power  weaving  is,  therefore,  not 
such  a  serious  one  for  the  domestic  weaver  of  ribbon  as  il  is  for  the 
Lyon  silk  weaver.  The  power  is  secured  from  a  stock  company 
which  supplies  electricity  to  the  town,  and  makes  a  special  effort  to 
furnish  power  in  the  form  needed  by  the  domestic  weaver  operating 
two  or  three  looms.  The  minimum  charge  for  each  loom  is  7.60 
francs  (J1.45)  per  month;  if  the  motor  is  rented  from  the  company  a 
rental  of  1  franc  ($0,193)  per  month  is  charged.  Hence  for  a  shop 
containing  three  looms  driven  by  a  rented  motor  the  monthly  charges 
would  be  3  francs  ($0,579)  for  rent  of  motor,  and  22.50  francs  ($4.34) 
for  power,  or  a  total  of  25.50  francs  ($4.92)  per  month.  At  this  rate 
the  daily  charge  would  be  1.02  francs  ($0,197).  The  company  reported 
that  3,120  domestic  ribbon  weavers,  using  about  7,000  looms,  were 
subscribing  for  power,  October  1,  1901. 

CoKCLUSiONS. — Of  the  three  domestic  industries  under  discussion, 
the  ribbon  industry  offers  the  largest  possibility  of  introducing  the 
electric  motor.  The  Swiss  watchmaking  indastry  is  changing  its  old 
organization  to  that  of  the  factory  in  order  to  meet  the  American 
competition.  It  has  now  adopted  the  system  of  factory  production 
with  elaborate  machinery  and  extended  division  of  labor.  Under 
these  conditions  the  domestic  production  has  steadily  declined  in 
importance.  It  has  had  recourse  to  the  manufacture  of  detached 
pieces  and  is  now  a  system  of  assemblage  of  parts  produced  under 
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conditions  which  do  not  admit  of  a  general  use  of  the  electric  motor. 
The  Lyon  siiic-weaving  industry  is  a  domestic  industry  in  its  deca- 
dence. If  the  demand  of  the  public  were  for  the  high-grade  goods 
which  require  special  skill  to  produce,  there  would  be  reason  to  hope 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  domestic  weaver,  but  present  con- 
ditions show  an  opposite  t<^ndenc\'.  In  the  case  of  the  ribbon- weaving 
industry,  however,  so  long  as  the  denmnd  for  the  product  is  constantly 
changing,  requiring  different  shapes  and  sizes  for  each  season,  and 
especially  so  long  as  the  demand  in  general  varies  so  greatly,  it  is 
probable  that  the  domestic  weaver  will  control  the  industry. 

The  employment  of  the  electric  motor  reduces  the  physical  strain 
on  the  workman  and  allows  the  use  of  cheaper  grades  of  labor,  such 
as  that  of  women,  children,  old  men,  etc.  Without  doubt  the  motor 
increases  the  production  of  the  lathe  or  loom  and  increases  the  net 
income  from  each  ma<'hine,  but  even  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  motor 
there  is  little  probability  of  the  do?nestic  workshop  ever  superseding 
the  factory.  The  advantages  of  an  elaborate  division  of  labor  and  of 
continuity  in  production  are  lost  in  such  a  small  shop,  while  the  inces- 
sant improvement  of  machinery  requiring  constant  expenditure  for 
more  efficient  apparatus  imposes  a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  resources 
of  any  but  those  possessing  large  amounts  of  capital. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Firitt  Annual  Report  of  the  Labor  Commissioners  of  New  South  Witiet, 
covering  the  period  eliding  Augxist  31,  1901.     60  pp. 

By  an  order  of  the  governor  bearing  date  of  May  8,  1900,  a  labor 
commission  was  appointed  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  suc- 
ceeding other  agencies,  and  under  the  above  title  they  present  their 
first  report.  The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  organize  and  control 
all  labor  of  both  sexes  not  in  employment  and  to  assist  the  unemployed 
in  securing  situations.  The  work  was  begun  under  the  minister  for 
labor  and  industry,  but  was  later  transferred  to  the  department  of 
public  works,  as  it  was  largely  in  connection  with  this  deparmenttbat 
employment  was  given.  While  private  employers  availed  themselves 
to  some  extent  of  the  services  of  the  commission,  the  report  is  mainly 
an  account  of  the  methods  and  results  of  various  undertakings  of  a 
public  nature. 

A  card  system  of  registration  is  used,  the  men  being  classified 
according  to  their  own  preferences,  then  according  to  their  capacity 
as  determined  by  an  inspection,  and  lastly,  after  an  assignment  of 
work  has  been  completed,  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  by  a  fore- 
man or  officer  in  charge  of  the  work.     Branch  offices  are  maintained 
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in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by  which  means  it  is  expected  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  will  be  gained  and  diaseminated. 

Opportunities  for  employment  were  formerly  determined  by  draw- 
ings, but  the  method  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  system  of  rotation  has 
been  adopted.  This  system  is  modified  to  some  extent  bj'  local  and 
conjugal  conditions,  applicants  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
works  being  preferred  to  nonresidents,  so  far  as  the  supply  extends, 
and  married  men  to  single.  Married  men  having  dependent  children 
are  further  favored  over  those  without  children.  Emergency  work  is 
provided,  however,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  destitution,  and  various 
concessions  are  made  to  enable  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered.  Thus,  railway  fares  are  provided  at  reduced  rates, 
and  advances  made  to  cover  this  and  other  preliminary  expenses,  as 
for  tents,  blankets,  etc.,  while  cost  of  provisions  has  been  guaranteed 
to  storekeepers  giving  credit  to  men  beginning  work.  This  last  priv- 
ilege was  so  abused  that  it  has  been  withdrawn.  Men  leaving  depend- 
ent families  are  required  to  sign  orders  empowering  the  department 
to  pay  to  their  wives  a  portion — not  less  than  one-half — of  their  weekly 
wages. 

For  men  physically  unfit  for  .steady  work  and  therefore  not  easily 
graded  as  to  fixed  pay,  a  system  of  cooperation  called  the  butty-gang 
system  is  made  use  of.  Under  this  plan  the  work  is  let  as  a  job  and 
the  returns  are  equally  shared  by  the  members  of  the  gang  perform- 
ing it.  This  system,  which  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  well  in  New 
Zealand,  was  found  not  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  least  competent  or 
least  willing  set  the  pace,  with  the  result  of  small  returns  and  general 
dissatisfaction  among  the  workers. 

A  casual  labor  farm,  furnished  with  huts  and  tools  and  run  on  the 
cooperative  basis,  provided  employment  for  198  men  for  various 
periods  during  the  year.  The  period  of  residence  set  by  the  commis- 
ision  was  three  months,  though  the  majority  did  not  stay  so  long; 
others  requested  an  extension  of  the  period,  which  was  in  some  cases 
allowed.  This  farm  furnished  opportunity  for  recuperation,  mental 
and  physical,  and  for  getting  a  little  sum  ahead  with  which  to  make  a 
new  start  on  leaving,  besides  some  practical  experience  in  plowing  and 
other  farm  work  which  increased  the  opportunities  for  future  employ- 
ment. The  farm  has  not  been  self-supporting,  but  the  deficiency  has 
been  reduced  of  late  years,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  entirely 
wiped  out  s(>on,  leaving  perhaps  a  balance  in  its  favor. 

To  provide  for  another  class  of  the  destitute,  including  tramps  and 
beggars,  a  labor  depot  and  refuge  was  established  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sydney,  to  which  men  are  admitted  and  provided  with  food  and 
lodging  in  return  for  a  few  hours'  work,  leaving  them  free  during  a 
large  part  of  the  day  to  seek  employment.    For  those  who  work  more 
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than  is  thus  required  a  credit  system  is  used  b}'  which  weekly  accounts* 
are  kept,  and  any  balance  is  paid  over  in  CAsh  at  the  time  of  final 
departure  from  the  depot.  This  refuge  was  opened  only  three  months 
before  the  close  of  this  report,  during  some  portion  of  which  period 
48  men  were  in  residence,  23  being  still  in  the  institution  when  the  report 
closed.  Of  the  25  who  went  away,  20  took  certificates  of  good  con- 
duct, 4  of  very  good,  and  1  the  manager  declined  to  certify.  Three 
secured  employment  before  leaving. 

Industrial  farms  for  more  permanent  occupancy  under  direct  offi- 
cial supervision  is  a  mode  of  relief  for  men  with  families,  as  well  an 
single  men,  which  the  commission  has  in  view,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  operation.  Assisted  settlements  on  government  landj$ 
under  permanent  leases  and  a  compulsory  labor  colony  for  vagrants 
are  recommended  as  additional  agencies  to  provide  for  certain  classes 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  work  registering  during  the  j'ear  was 
10,501,  of  whom  217  were  classed  as  clerical,  880  as  artisans  and 
mechanics,  and  the  remainder  as  laborers,  classified  as  follows:  First 
grade,  3,677;  second  grade,  4,811;  third  grade,  916.  Of  the  first  two 
classes,  672  registered  as  willing  also  to  take  work  as  laborers.  More 
than  half  the  registrants^  were  between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  331 
giving  their  age  as  under  20  and  718  over  60  years. 

The  number  of  offers  of  work  was  16,172;  these  were  accepted  in 
7,899  instances,  rejected  in  3,237,  and  in  5,036  cases  no  reply  was 
received.  The  number  of  individuals  accepting  work  was  5,049,  mak- 
ing an  apportionment  of  about  15  jobs  to  each  man  that  worked. 

About  40  per  cent — 3,175  —of  the  jobs  were  of  less  than  one  month's 
duration;  1,493  lasted  from  one  to  three  months,  535  over  three 
months,  and  in  1,711  cases  the  duration  was  not  reported.  A  few  jobs 
lasted  a  full  j'ear.  Sickness  and  accident  compelled  159  men  to  leave 
their  Avork,  and  1,454  deserted.  This  indicates  a  considerable  pro- 
portion not  actually  desirous  of  employment.  In  645  cases,  however, 
there  was  a  mark  of  "very  good"  as  to  ability  and  willingness, 
"good"  in  1,502  cases,  and  903  were  not  granted  certificates.  Con- 
duct was  marked  "very  good"  in  797  cases,  "good"  in  4,894,  and 
460  were  denied  a  marking.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  inca- 
pacity was  more  in  the  way  of  success  than  was  disposition;  though 
the  failure  of  3,485  original  registi-ants  to  give  any  further  attention 
to  their  applications  is  suggestive  of  the  use  by  beggai"s  of  the  regi."- 
tration  certificates  to  prove  that  they  want  work,  when  in  reality  they 
have  no  such  desire. 
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ONTARIO. 

I^lrst  Report  of  the  Burmu  of  Lahar,  1900.     R.  Glockling,  Secretary. 
101  pp. 

This  bureau,  which  is  under  the  commissioner  of  public  works, 
came  into  existence  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  April  30, 
1900.  («) 

The  leport  presents  the  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, including  the  subject  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  parts  of  addresses 
on  certain  subjects  of  industrial  interest;  a  synopsis  of  the  labor  laws 
of  Ontario,  and  digests  of  official  publications  on  changes  in  wages. 

To  the  340  schedules  addressed  to  labor  organizations  133  replies 
were  received,  representing  about  50  trades  and  callings.  Seventy- 
eight  unions  report  a  membership  of  6,346. 

Thirt}'-five  strikes  and  2  lockouts  were  repoi-ted  to  have  occurred 
during  the  year  1899  and  up  to  September  1, 1900.  Of  these,  13  were 
reported  as  successful,  8  compromised,  2  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
5  unsuccessful.  In  1  case  there  was  no  settlement,  and  8  were  still 
pending  when  the  report  closed. 

<•  See  Bulletin  No.  33,  p.  295,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  succeaeive  mats. 
All  material  [>art«  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  coorts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Contract  of  EMPLorMENT— Limitations — Release  of  Claim  fob 
Damages — Fkaud — Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  v. 
Smith,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  68  Southwestern  Reporter, 
page  543.^—3.  E.  Smith  was  a  conductor  employed  by  the  above-named 
railway  company  and  was  injured  in  1892  while  attemptinpf  to  effect  a 
coupling  between  two  cars.  He  brought  suit  to  recover  damages,  but 
before  the  matter  came  to  trial  one  Maxwell,  as  agent  for  the  company, 
induced  Smith  to  withdraw  the  suit,  promising  him,  as  he  averred, 
employment  for  life  at  $(;0  per  month.  Smith  withdrew  the  suit  and 
signed  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  arising  from  the  above  acci- 
dent, receiving  in  consideration  therefor  the  sum  of  $300.  He  was 
given  employment  for  two  j'ears  at  $60  per  month  and  then  asked  for 
a  lay  off  of  six  or  seven  months,  which  was  granted.  When  he  went 
to  resume  work  he  was  told  there  was  no  place  for  him,  but  after 
repeated  solicitations  he  was  given  work  for  two  days  and  again 
discharged.  This  was  in  April,  1897,  since  which  time  employment 
had  been  refused  him,  and  on  September  10,  1900,  he  filed  a  petition 
stating  the  above  facts  and  claiming  that  the  release  signed  had  been 
fraudulently  obtained  and  that  the  failure  of  the  company  to  furnish 
continuous  employment  was  a  failure  of  the  consideration  for  which 
he  agreed  to  the  release,  for  all  of  which,  and  for  loss  of  employment, 
he  asked  damages  in  the  sum  of  $20,000.  He  was  allowed  the  sum  of 
$i,000  and  costs  in  the  district  court  of  Hill  County,  from  which  judg- 
ment the  company  appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court. 

Judge  Bookhout,  who  announced  the  decisioD  of  the  court,  first 
discussed  the  contention  of  the  railway  company  that  since  more  than 
two  years  had  intervened  since  Smith's  right  of  action,  if  he  had  sudi 
right,  had  accrued  before  the  filing  of  his  petition,  such  cause  of 
action  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  of  two  years.  On  this 
point  the  court  said: 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  Hiamiaa  the  snit 
then  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Grayson  County  [^e  original 
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suit  for  daina?e.s]  by  the  fraud  of  the  defendant's  ap^ents,  this  would 
not  prevent  the  statute  of  limitations  running  from  the  time  he  dis- 
covered, or  should,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence,  have  discov- 
ered, the  fraud.  Undiscovered  fraud  will  prevent  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  provided  the  failure  to  discover  the  Fraud  is 
not  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  diligence  by  the  party  assert- 
ing it.  This  suit  was  institutea  on  September  10,  1900,  three  years 
and  a  little  over  four  months  after  the  company  had  terminated  his 
employment.  Ought  not  the  appellee  to  have  discovered  more  than 
two  years  before  the  filing  of  this  suit  that  appellant  did  not  intend  to 
give  him  employment?  After  he  took  his  lay  off  to  rest  up,  he  says 
that  when  he  returned  and  asked  to  be  put  back  to  work  ho  was  told 
by  the  ajgent  that  "they  had  no  work  for  him,  and  that  he  had  lost 
out."  Tnis  expression  does  not  indicate  that  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany were  attempting  to  conceal  from  Smith  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  longer  employ  him.  After  hounding  after  them,  as  he 
saj's,  for  six  or  seven  months,  he  was  put  back  to  work,  and  after 
working  two  days  was  again  let  out.  There  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence 
that  the  agents  and  officei-s  of  the  company  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  again  employed,  or  that  they  in  any  way  concealed  from 
him  their  determination  not  to  again  employ  him.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  appellee's  own  testimony  stows  that  his  failure  to 
ascertain  that  the  company  did  not  intend  to  give  him  employment 
was  attributable  to  his  failure  to  use  ordinary  diligence  to  discover 
that  fact. 

The  court  held  that  this  fact  in  itself  furnished  sufficient  ground  for 
a  reversal  of  judgment,  and  that  judgment  should  have  been  rendered 
for  the  company.  Another  point  was  discussed,  however,  which  was 
the  question  as  to  whether  fraud  was  practiced  in  procuring  the 
release. 

On  this  Judge  Bookhout  said: 

The  statements  made  by  Maxwell  promising  appellee  a  lifetime  job 
if  he  would  dismiss  his  suit  were  made  at  Deuison,  and  before  appellee 
went  to  work  for  the  company.  The  releases  were  signed  by  nim  at 
Waco,  and  after  he  had  begun  to  work  for  the  company.  Appellee 
testified  that  agent  "  Bower  had  the  release  there  in  the  front  office, 
and  said  to  me:  'Smith,  here  is  something  for  you  to  sign.  You  are 
going  to  work  here  and  we  (I)  will  take  care  of  you.  I  will  make  a 
good  place  for  you.'"  Unless  this  statement  shows  fraud,  there  is  no 
testimony  in  the  record  showing  fi-aud  in  the  signing  of  the  releases. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  showing  that  appellee  was  to  be  given 
a  lifetime  job.  Appellee  did  not  call  for  a  more  specific  statement  as 
to  what  Bower  meant  by  the  remark  that  he  would  "take  care  of  him." 
The  release  plainly  showed  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  suit  and  a 
release  of  his  demands  in  consideration  of  ^^00.  But  appellee  says 
he  did  not  read  the  release.  He  explains  that  the  money,  ^00,  was 
paid  him  voluntarily  by  the  company.  It  is  held  that,  in  order  to 
set  aside  a  release  on  the  ground  of  fraud  the  evidence  must  be  clear, 
precise,  and  convincing.  Slight  parol  evidence  is  insufficient.  The 
fact  that  appellee  did  not  read  the  release  before  signing  was  not 
sufficient,  under  the  facts  connected  with  his  signing,  to  justify  the 
jury  in  finding  there  was  fraud  in  the  execution.    (Insurance  Co.  v. 
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Harris  (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  64  S.  W.,  871.)  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  did  not  authorize  the  court  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  issue 
of  fraud  in  the  procurement  of  the  releases,  and  that  there  was  error 
in  so  doing. 


EiGHT-HouE  Law — Municipalities — School  Districts — State  v. 
Wilson,  Supreme  Court  of  Kanaas,  69  Pacific  Reporter,  page  172. — 
The  State  charged  James  Wilson  with  violating  the  eight-hour  law 
(sec.  3827,  Gen.  St.,  1901)  by  permitting  a  laborer  in  his  employ  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day  in  and  about  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  which  Wilson  was  constructing  under  a  contract  with 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  lola.  The  district  court  of  Allen 
County  held  that  no  public  offense  was  charged,  as  a  school  district  was 
not  within  the  law,  and  quashed  the  information.  The  State  appealed 
and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  court  Inflow. 

The  statute  relates  to  employment  "by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city,  township,  or  other 
municipality  of  said  State."  Nothing  being  considered  but  a  question 
of  law,  the  following  syllabus  by  the  court  is  a  sufficient  statement  of 
the  finding: 

A  school  district  is  a  "municipality"  within  the  meaning  of  chapter 
114,  Laws  1891  (sec.  3827,  Gen.  St.,  1901),  known  as  the  "eight-hour 
law." 


Employebs'  Liabilitt— Orders— Line  of  Dutt — CoNSTRCcnoN 
OF  Statute — Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayt,on  Railroad  Company 
V.  Thiebaud,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit, 
lllf.  Federal  Reporter,  page  918. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Thie- 
baud, as  administrator,  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  one  Sweetman,  an  engineer,  who  was 
killed  while  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  company  by  the  admitted  negligence 
of  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  another  train.  The  action  came 
under  the  employers'  liability  act  of  Indiana,  in  which  State  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  a  clause  of  which  provides  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
for  personal  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  through  the  negligence  of 
cocmployees  under  certain  conditions,  one  being  that  of  the  person 
injured  acting  at  the  time  of  his  injury  in  obedience  or  conformity  to 
the  order  of  some  superior  having  authority  to  direct. 

Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  company  appealed  on  vari- 
ous grounds,  one  of  which  was  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  as 
discriminating  between  corporations  and  individual  employers.  As 
to  this  the  court  merely  cited  Tullis  v.  Railroad  Co.,  175  U.  S.,  348, 
20  Sup.  Ct.,  136,  44  L.  Ed.,  192  (see  Bulletin,  No.  29,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  page  890),  as  deciding  in  favor  of  the  act 
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The  other  contentions  of  the  company  were  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  and  the  judgnaent  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed.  But 
one  of  these  need  be  noted  here.  It  was  contended  by  the  company's 
attorneys  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Indiana  statute 
since  the  deceased  engineer  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  injury  causing 
his  death,  acting  under  any  special  direction,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 
discharge  of  the  general  duty  of  his  employment. 

Judge  Severens,  speaking  for  the  court,  after  referring  to  cases  acted 
on  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  said: 

We  are  required  to  follow  the  construction  of  the  act  given  by  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State.  But  under  the  obligation  of  the  same 
rule  we  are  also  required  by  the  decision  in  the  last-mentioned  case 
[Railroad  Co.  v.  Montgomery,  152  Ind.  1,  49  N.  E.  582,  71  Am.  St. 
Rep.  301  (see  Bulletin  No.  18,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  page 
723)],  to  hold,  as  was  there  held,  that  the  requirement  that  the  injured 
person  should  be  acting  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  some  superior 
IS  equivalent  to  a  requirement  that  he  should  be  acting  in  the  fine  of 
his  duty  as  an  employee.  Having  regard  to  the  well-known  order  of 
business  of  railroad  companies,  of  which  the  court  must  take  judicial 
notice,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  subordinate,  such  as  a 
locomotive  engineer,  when  acting  in  the  line  of  liis  duty  as  such, 
would  be  acting  under  the  order  of  some  superior.  It  is  stated  in  the 
bill  of  exceptions  that  the  deceased  was  guilty  of  no  negligence  and 
that  he  had  the  right  to  be  with  his  train  at  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where  the  accident  occurred.  This  can  have  no  other  reasonable 
meaning  than  that  he  was  discharging  the  regular  duties  of  his 
employment.  The  negligence  of  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  the 
other  train  being  conceded,  it  would  seem  that  a  case  was  made  out 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Indiana  statute,  and,  as  the  accident  and 
death  happened  in  that  State,  that  is  the  law  applicable  to  the  case. 


Empixjyers'  Liabilitt — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants— St.  Louis  and  San  Francineo  Railroad  Company  v.  Furry, 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  lH.  Federal 
Reporter,  page  898. — ^This  was  a  suit  by  WaiTen  G.  Furry,  a  fireman 
employed  by  the  above-named  company,  who  was  injured  in  Arkansas 
in  a  collision  resulting  from  the  failure  of  a  telegraph  operator  to 
deliver  ordera  received  by  him  from  the  train  dispatcher.  Damages 
were  awarded  in  the  lower  court,  under  sections  6248  and  6249,  Sand, 
and  H.  Dig.  Arkansas  statutes  (see  Railway  Co.  v.  Thurmond,  below, 
for  law),  and  appeal  was  taken  by  the  company,  resulting  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  being  affirmed.  Judge  Sanborn  dissenting. 

Judge  Thayer  for  the  court  reviewed  the  common-law  decisions  as 
to  similar  cases  in  a  number  of  States,  and  also  the  decisions  under 
statutes  of  like  form  to  the  statute  of  Arkansas,  and  concluded: 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  to  any  greater  length,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  Furry  and  the  defendant's  telegraph  operator  at 
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Springdale,  by  whose  fault  the  collision  was  occasioned,  were  not  fellow- 
servants,  because,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Arkansas  statute,  they 
were  not  "  working  together  to  a  common  purpose;"  the  work  whicn 
they  did  being  of  an  entirely  different  character,  which  only  brought 
them  together  casually.  We  are  also  disposed  to  think  that  the  two 
employees  were  not  engaged  in  the  same  ''  department  or  service"  of 
the  corporation,  within  the  true  intent  of  the  statute. 


Emploteks'  Liabilitt — Raileoad  Companies — Fellow-Sekv- 
ANT8 — St.  Louw,  Iron  Mountain  and  Smdkern  Raihoay  Company  v. 
Thwmond,  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  68  Southwestern  Reporter., 
page  1(88. — Lizzie  Thui-mond,  widow  of  James  Thurmond,  sued,  as 
administratrix  of  his  estate,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death. 
Deceased  was  employed  as  a  fire  knocker  by  the  above-named  com- 
pany, his  duty  being  to  remove  the  ashes  and  cinders  from  the  fire 
pans  of  the  company's  locomotives  while  they  stood  above  a  cinder 
pit.  While  he  was  at  such  work,  or  going  about  it,  a  hostler  ran 
another  locomotive  against  the  one  to  which  Thurmond  was  giving  his 
attention,  causing  the  latter  to  crush  Thurmond's  leg,  the  injury 
resulting  in  death. 

Verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  circuit  court  of  Pulaski  County, 
and  the  railroad  company  appealed.  The  supreme  court  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below,  resting  its  opinion  on  sections  6248  and 
6249,  Sand,  and  H.  Dig.  The  former  section  provides  that  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  service  of  any  railwaj'  company  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  authority  of  superintendence  of  any  other  employee  are  vice- 
principals,  and  not  fellow-servants,  with  such  employee;  and  section 
6249  provides  that  employees  shall  be  deemed  fellow-servants  only 
when  of  the  same  grade  and  working  together  to  a  common  purpose. 

Chief  Justice  Bunu  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court.  After 
reviewing  the  evidence  and  the  instructions  of  the  trial  judge,  and 
"finding  no  reversible  error,"  he  discussed  the  law  of  the  (awe,  as 
follows: 

It  is  contended  by  defendant  that  the  deceased,  as  fire  knocker,  and 
the  engineer  running  135  [the  moving  locomotive],  called  a  "hostler," 
were  fellow-servants,  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  same  employment, 
and  were  under  the  supervision  of  one  person, — John  Morgan,  the 
engine  dispatcher, — who  had  the  discretion  of  the  movement  of  engines 
about  the  yard  and  of  others  working  therein.  That  is  true;  but  our 
statute  on  the  subject,  in  defining  who  are  fellow-servants,  goes  a  step 
further.  It  is  proof  that  the  hostler  of  No.  135,  that  brought  about 
the  collision,  had  a  man  or  men  under  him  as  assistants.  The  letter 
of  the  statute  makes  him  not  a  fellow-servant,  because  he  supervises 
others,  and  because  he  is,  on  that  account,  not  of  the  same  grade  as 
was  the  deceased,  whose  duty  it  was  merely  to  clean  out  the  ash  boxes 
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of  engines  after  beintr  in  use  and  before  being  put  in  use  again.     It 
is  doubtful  what  the  legislature  really  meant,  but  such  is  the  force  of 
the  language  of  the  act 
Affirmed 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants— Hand  Cars — Construction  of  Statute — Perez  v.  San 
Antonio  and  Arajisas  Pa»8  Railway  CompOMy,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals 
of  Texas,  67  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  137. — San  Juana  Perez  sued 
in  the  district  court  of  Bee  County  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  her  son,  Esteven  Perez.  The  latter  was  a  section  hand  in  the 
employment  of  the  above-named  company,  and  his  death  was  the  result 
of  the  alleged  negligent  stopping  of  a  hand  car  on  which  the  deceased 
and  his  fellow-workmen  were  riding  in  connection  with  their  duties. 
From  a  judgment  for  the  defendant  Mi's.  Perez  appealed,  securing  a 
reversal  of  the  court  below  and  the  grant  of  a  rehearing. 

The  statute  of  June  18,  1807,  article  4:660f  of  Sayles'  Ann.  Civ. 
St.,  provides  that  "Every  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  operating 
a  railroad  or  street  railwaj',  the  lino  of  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
servant  or  employee  thereof  while  engaged  in  operating  the  cars,  loco- 
motives, or  trains  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  other  servant  or  employee  of  such  person, 
receiver,  or  corporation,  and  the  fact  that  such  servants  or  employees 
were  fellow-servants  with  each  other  shall  not  impair  or  destroy  such 
liability." 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  hand  car  on  which  Perez  was 
riding  was  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  when  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  brake  received  a  signal  from  the  foreman  directing  an  immediate 
stop,  so  that  if  there  was  negligence  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  foreman 
it  was  in  directing  an  immediate  stop  while  the  car  was  moving  at  such 
a  rate.  If  the  injury  was  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  man  who 
applied  the  brake,  it  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  which 
the  railroad  company  would  not  be  liable  apart  from  the  statute  above 
quoted. 

Judge  Fly  announced  the  decision  of  the  court.  After  reviewing  the 
evidence  and  quoting  the  statute,  with  the  remark  that  it  had  not  here- 
tofore been  judicially  construed,  he  took  up  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Perez  and  his  fellow-servants  were  engaged  in  operating  cars, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Cases  were  cited  in  which  courts 
of  other  States  had  held  that  hand  cars  were  cars  within  the  meaning 
of  similar  acts,  and  he  concluded: 

There  are  decisions  of  other  States  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
foregoing  rulings,  and  we  have  not  been  cited  to,  nor  have  we  found. 
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any  opinion  in  opposition  to  them.  In  common  acceptation,  and  under 
the  detinitions  in  the  standard  lexicon  of  the  country,  the  word  "car" 
signifies  any  vehicle  adapted  to  the  rails  of  a  railroad,  and  would 
embrace  in  its  meaning  a  hand  car  as  well  as  a  freight  or  passenger 
car.  It  follows  that,  if  deceased  and  his  fellow-servants  at  the  time  of 
his  death  were  engaged  "in  the  work  of  operating"  the  hand  car  of 
the  railway  company ,  the  latter  would,  under  the  statute,  be  liable  in 
damages  if  the  aeatn  of  deceased  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  his 
fellow-servants  or  either  of  them. 

In  the  main  charge  the  court  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  appellee 
was  liable  if  deceased  came  to  his  death  through  the  negligence  of  the 
servants  or  employees  of  appellee,  but  in  a  special  charge  requested  by 
appellee,  and  given  by  the  court,  the  jury  was  instructed  as  follows: 
"Even  if  j-ou  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  said  Esteven  Perez 
was  thrown  from  the  hand  car  by  the  negligent  application  of  the  brake, 
yet  if  you  further  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  brake  was  not 
applied  under  the  order,  direction,  or  signal  of  the  foreman,  Kessler, 
then  plaintiff  can  not  recover  in  this  case."  This  charge  was  not  only 
in  conflict  with  the  charge  of  the  c^urt,  but  it  made  the  recovery  of 
appellant  depend  upon  a  signal  given  by  the  foreman,  which  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  law  as  to  the  appellee  being  liable  under  the  circumstances 
for  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant. 

The  scope  of  the  opinion  of  this  court,  as  applied  to  section  men, 
extends  no  farther  than  while  they  are  actually  engaged  in  opei^ating 
hand  cars,  and  is  not  intended  to  reach  any  acts  of  theirs  while  eng^ea 
in  other  work.  The  decision  deals  with  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  no 
others. 

In  a  requested  charge  given  by  the  court,  the  jurj'  was  informed 
that  if  deceased  "did  not  tall  off  the  hand  car,  but  voluntarily  jumped 
off  the  hand  car,  then  his  act  constitutes,  in  law,  either  contnbutory 
negligence  or  suicide,  and  plaintiff  can  riot  recover  in  this  case."  The 
chai'ge  was  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  facts  established  contributory  negligence.  Con- 
tributory negligence  was  not  pleaded,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  Texas  that 
contributory  negligence  should  not  be  submitted  unless  presented  by 
plea  and  supported  by  evidence. 


Employees'  Liability — Railkoad  Companies — Hand  Cars — Vice- 
Principal— Negligence  OF  Fellow-Servants — Construction  of 
Statute — Texa«  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  Smith,  United 
States  Circuit  Court  ofAp2>eals,  Fifth  Circuit,  lH  Federal  Reporter, 
page  728. — In  this  action  Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith  sued  for  herself  and  minor 
children  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  Smith  was 
a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  workmen  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  and 
keep  in  repair  several  miles  of  the  track  of  the  railway  company,  and 
for  their  assistance  they  had  the  use  of  two  hand  cars. 

On  the  evening  of  April  11,  1899,  the  car,  on  which  Smith  with  a 
number  of  the  men  was  returning  from  work,  was  run  into  by  the  car 
containing  another  portion  of  the  workmen  under  his  control,  with  the 
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result  that  Smith  was  thrown  from  his  car  and  killed.  He  not  only 
had  charge  of  the  men  while  at  work,  but  employed  and  discharged 
his  assistants  according  to  bis  own  judgment.  It  was  charged  that  it 
was  by  their  negligence  that  the  accident  occurred. 

Judgment  was  given  Mrs.  Smith  under  the  Texas  statute  of  1897, 
page  14,  from  which  judgment  the  company  appealed. 

This  statute  provides,  in  its  first  section,  for  the  liability  of  rail- 
road companies  for  damages  sustained  by  its  employees  while  operat- 
ing its  cars,  locomotives,  or  trains  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
other  servant  or  employee  of  the  company,  and  the  fact  that  such  serv- 
ants or  employees  were  fellow-sorvants  shall  not  constitute  a  defense. 
The  second  section  declares  that  persons  intrusted  with  authority  of 
superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  servants  or  employees 
are  vice-principals  and  not  fellow-servants  with  their  coemployees.  A 
third  section  defines  fellow-servants. 

The  court  considered  two  questions  in  arriving  at  its  conclusion, 
which  was  in  support  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court:  (1)  is  a 
band  car  within  the  meaning  of  the  pi'ovisions  of  section  1  of  the  Texas 
statute?  (2)  Was  the  deceased,  F.  S.  Smith,  such  an  employee  of  the 
defendant  that,  under  the  terms  of  section  1  of  the  act,  his  represent- 
atives can  recover  for  his  death,  if  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
men  working  under  him?    On  these  points  the  court  said: 

Without  rehearsing  or  attempting  to  extend  or  elaborate  the  reason- 
ing that  we  find  in  reported  cases  infra,  we  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  the  view  that  the  fair  construction  of  the  Texas  statute 
requires  that  the  first  question  stated  above  be  answered  in  the  aflirma- 
tive.  We  cite,  with  approval  both  of  its  decision  and  of  the  reasoning 
contained  in  the  opinion,  the  ca.se  of  Benson  v.  RaUroad  Co.  (Minn.), 
77  N.  W.  798,  74  Am.  St.  Rep.  444.     *    *    * 

We  come  to  the  second  question.  As  we  understand  it,  the  conten- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under 
section  2  or  the  Texas  law  the  deceased  was  a  vice-principal  of  the 

ElaintifF  in  error,  and  not  a  fellow-servant  with  his  coemployees,  had 
is  injuries  not  resulted  in  his  death  he  could  not  have  recovered  on 
account  of  the  negligence  of  these  coemployees.  While  not  distinctly 
so  expressed,  the  argument  seems  to  be  that,  from  the  fact  that  the 
deceased  had  the  authority  to  choose  his  subordinates  in  the  extra-gang 
force  over  which  he  was  foreman,  he  assumed  the  risk  of  an}'  injury 
resulting  to  himself  from  the  negligence  of  any  one  of  these  15  or  20 
men  under  his  charge,  and  that,  as  against  him,  evidence  of  such  negli- 
gence on  their  part  is  evidence  of  contributory  negligence  on  his  part, 
such  as  would  bar  him  from  recovery  for  injuries  not  resulting  in  his 
death,  and  therefore  would  bar  the  defendants  in  error  from  recovery 
in  this  case.  If  such  is  not  the  purpose  and  eflfect  of  the  argument, 
we  are  not  able  to  see  its  application.  If  such  is  its  purpose  and  effect, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  find  any  support  in  the  authorities  cited, 
and  seems  to  us  to  be  manifestly  unsound.  A  careful  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  statute  given  in  the  statement  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  precedent  legislation  on  that  subject  set  out  in  the  brief  of 
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the  plaintiff  in  error,  which  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  quote,  does 
not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  other  sections  of  the  statute  should 
receive  a  construction  that  would  bar  the  foreman  of  a  gang  from  the 
protection  afforded  by  such  section  1. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Negligence  of 
Fellow-Sekvant — Operation  of  Railroad — (k>NSTR0cnoN  of  Stat- 
ute— Stehhins  v.  Crooked  Creek  Railroad  and  Coal  Company ,  Supreuu 
Cmtrt  of  Iowa ^90  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  355. — Stebbins  was  a 
locomotive  fireman  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company,  but 
at  the  time  he  received  the  injury  complained  of  he  was  at  work  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  one  Wilson,  engaged  in  transferring  rails 
from  a  car  on  a  side  track  to  another  standing  alongside  on  the  main 
track.  Short  rails  were  laid  between  the  two  cars  to  serve  as  skids  on 
which  to  slide  the  rails,  while  to  a  third  rail,  secured  to  the  side  of 
the  car  upon  which  the  rails  were  being  loaded,  was  attached  a  pulley. 
The  method  used  was  to  fasten  a  rope  to  a  number  of  the  rails  by  the 
aid  of  a  short  chain  and  hook,  the  rope  passing  through  the  puUej'  and 
reaching  to  a  locomotive  engine,  to  which  the  rope  was  attached  and 
which  furnished  the  power  for  moving  the  rails  from  one  t«r  to  the 
other.  It  was  Stebbins's  duty  to  attach  the  rope  to  the  rails  and  then, 
while  the  locomotive  was  drawing  them  across,  to  keep  the  rail* 
straight  on  the  skids.  While  Stebbins  was  so  engaged,  Wilton  pushed 
the  i-ails  with  his  foot,  and,  instead  of  moving  on  the  skid,  the  skid 
itself  slipped,  letting  the  rails  fall  so  that  they  struck  Stebbins  and 
broke  his  leg. 

This  action  was  brought  under  section  2071  of  the  Code,  which  pro- 
vides that  railway  companies  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  employees  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  other  employees  when 
such  wrongs  are  connected  with  the  operation  of  any  railway  about 
which  they  are  employed.  The  district  court  of  Hamilton  County 
gave  judgment  for  Stebbins,  which  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  coui-t  on  an  appeal  taken  by  the  defendant  company. 

Judge  McClain,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after 
stating  the  facts  above  given,  proceeded  as  follows: 

It  seems  clear  that  in  pushing  the  rails  Wilson  was  not  acting  as 
vice-principal,  but  as  coemployee  of  plaintiff;  for,  as  to  the  very  thing 
which  was  being  done,  Wilson  and  plaintiff  were  acting  in  the  same 
capacity.  Each  was  assisting  in  tne  movement  of  the  rails.  The 
question  we  have  before  us  is  whether,  assuming  that  the  injury 
resulted  from  the  negligent  act  of  Wilson,  and  that  Wilson  was  a  coeni- 
plo^'ee  of  plaintiff,  the  latter  can  recover  against  defendant  for  injuries 
resulting  from  the  negligence  of  such  coemployee.  The  mere  hurt 
that  an  employee  is  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  cars  standing 
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on  the  railway  track  does  not  bring  him  within  the  scope  of  the 
statute.  [Cases  cited.]  But  here  the  loading  was  being  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  use  of  a  locomotive  engine  moving  on  the  railway 
track,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  use  of  the  engine  in  drawing 
the  rails  from  one  car  to  another  brings  the  case  within  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.  It  is  argued  by  counsel  for  appellant  that,  inasmuch 
as  this  loading  of  the  rails  had  no  connection  with  the  operation  of 
any  train,  and  might  have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  power 
furnished  by  a  stationary  engine,  or  from  any  other  source,  as  well  as 
by  the  use  of  a  locomotive  engine  on  the  track,  the  act  was  not  so 
connected  with  the  operation  of  a  railroad  as  to  be  within  the  statute. 
But  the  statute  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  those  employees  who 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  operation  of  trains.  [Cases  cited.] 
The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  engaged  in  transferring  rails  from  one 
car  to  another  by  means  of  the  Hse  of  a  locomotive  engine  moving  on 
the  railroad  track.  The  engine  was  furnishing  the  motive  power  to 
draw  the  rails  across  from  one  oar  to  the  other,  and  we  think  this  was 
a  part  of  the  hazardous  business  of  operating  a  railroad.  The  danger 
was  not  necessarily  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  power  used 
been  a  stationary  engine  or  a  horse.  The  operation  involved  the  use 
of  heavy  machinery  and  the  great  power  of  a  locomotive  engine. 
It  has  been  difficult,  in  many  ot  the  cases  which  have  come  before  us, 
to  determine  on  wnich  side  of  the  dividing  line  the  acts  in  question 
should  fall;  but  in  the  conclusion  which  we  reach  we  are  not  running 
counter  to  any  of  the  decisions  already  made  in  construing  the  statute, 
and  we  are  carrying  out  its  general  policy. 
Affirmed. 


Employees'  Liability — Railkoad  Companies — Vice-Principals — 
Construction  of  Statute — Act  of  God — Southern  Padjic  Company 
i\  Schoer,  United  States  Circuit  ( \mrt  of  Apjteals,  Eighth  Circuit, 
m  Federal  Repmier,  page  ^66. — Action  was  brought  by  C.  Schoer, 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  H.  A.  Schoer,  to  recover  damages  for 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Deceased  was  employed  as  fireman  for  the 
above-named  companj'  when  the  train  upon  which  he  was  working  ran 
into  the  section  ahead,  occasioning  injuries  that  resulted  in  death. 

The  charge  was  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  of  the  loco- 
motive on  which  Schoer  was  at  work,  the  action  being  brought  under 
sections  1342  and  1343,  R.  S.  of  Utah,  which  provide  that  "All  per- 
.sons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  foreign 
or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are  intrusted  by  such 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  as  employer  with  the  authority  of  super- 
intendence, control,  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  such  employer,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other 
employee  in  the  performance  of  any  duties  of  such  employee,  are  vice- 
principals  of  such  employer  and  are  not  fellow -servants."  Section 
1343  defines  fellow-servants  as  those  who  are  in  the  same  grade,  and 
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working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  without  any  power 
of  superintendence,  the  one  over  another. 

Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff,  from  which  the  company  appealed. 
There  were  contentions  as  to  the  inteipretation  of  the  statute,  and  as 
to  its  application  to  an  engineer  who  was  not  actually  engaged  in  exer- 
cising his  authority  of  superintendence,  and  also  a  plea  of  nonliability 
because  of  a  fog  so  dense  that  the  proximity  of  the  trains  which  col- 
lided could  not  be  discovered  in  time  to  avoid  the  accident. 

A  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  shows  its  findings,  which  were  in 
support  of  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  and  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  States  have  the  right  to  regulate  within  reasonable  limits  the 
relations  between  employei*s  and  employees  within  their  borders,  and  to 
fix  by  legislative  enactments  the  liabilities  of  the  former  for  the  acts 
and  negligence  of  the  latter. 

2.  Sections  13-42  and  1343  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah  make  all 
servants  employed  in  the  service  of  a  master  doing  business  in  that 
State,  who  are  entrusted  by  him  with  authority  to  command  his  other 
servants,  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  another  of  his  servants  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  vice-principals  of  their  master,  and  chaise  him 
with  liability  for  their  negligence  whether  it  was  committed  in  the 
discharge  of  the  positive  duties  of  the  master  or  in  the  performance 
of  the  primary  duties  of  the  servants. 

3.  Those  sections  make  the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  supe- 
rior servants  committed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  employees, 
whether  the  negligence  was  committed  while  they  were  exercising 
their  authority  to  command  or  superintend  others  or  uot. 

5.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  fortuitous  gathering  of  circumstances  as 
prevents  the  performance  of  a  duty,  and  such  as  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  b}'^  the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence,  or  overcome  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence,  constitutes  an  act  of  God 
which  will  excuse  the  discharge  of  a  duty. 


Employment  ok  Women — Sale  of  Intoxicatino  Liqucbs — Cos- 
STiTunoNALiTY  oi  ORDINANCE — MayoT,  eU.^  of  City  of  Hohoken  p. 
G(X)dman,  Supreme  Court  of  I^ew  Jemey,  51  Atlantic  Reporter,  page 
1092. — Louis  Goodman  was  convicted  before  the  recorder  of  the  dty 
of  Hoboken  for  the  violation  of  an  ordinance  the  validity  of  which 
was  attacked  by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  by  which  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  supreme  court,  where  the  conviction  was  sustained.  The 
only  point  of  interest  here  is  the  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
a  provision  of  the  ordinance  that  forbids  the  employment  in  any  pub- 
lic place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  of  any  female  to  sell, 
offer,  or  distribute  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  brewed  liquors,  or  any 
intoxicating  drinks  or  admixture  thereof,  or  as  "woman  conversa- 
tionalist," or  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  persons.    These  provisioos 
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are  not  intended  to  prevent  licensees  nor  the  wife  of  any  person  hav- 
ing a  license  from  selling  or  distributing  liquors. 

Goodman  had  violated  this  regulation,  and  on  this  point  Judge  Col- 
lins, speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

It  is  next  argued  that  the  ordinance  abridges  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens,  and  denies  to  those  whose  employment  is  prohibited 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  because  (1)  it  prohibits  a  citizen  con- 
ducting a  lawful  business  from  engaging  the  services  of  females,  (2) 
it  prohibits  females  from  engaging  in  a  lawful  employment,  and  (3)  it 
makes  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination  between  females. 

The  keeping  of  a  place  of  public  entertainment  where  intoxicating 
drinks  may  be  sold  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  right.  In  this  St^itc  it 
has  always  been  restricted,  and  the  powers  of  prohibition  and  regula- 
tion have  without  question  been  delegated  to  localities  by  direct  vote 
or  through  representative  municipal  bodies.  Women  ma}-,  consti- 
tutionally, be  Darred  from  occupations  that  are  subject  to  license. 
[Cases  cited.]  It  has  not  been  argued  but  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
ordinance  in  question  are  within  fair  police  regulation.  The  only 
adjudged  cases  cited  to  us  support  them,  (Bergman  v.  Cleveland,  39 
Ohio  St.,  651;  In  re  Considine  (C.  C),  83  Fed.,  157.)  The  objection  is 
that  of  discrimination.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  wife  of  a  licensee 
may  be  employed  in  the  place  where  the  employment  of  other  women 
is  forbidden,  and  that  women  are  not  debarred  from  proprietorship 
under  license.  That  classes  of  women  are  privileged  works  no  injury 
to  others;  but,  apart  from  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  ground 
for  the  discrimination  of  this  ordinance.  The  supposed  evil  aimed 
at  is  the  employment  of  women  in  connection  with  a  traffic  likely  to 
induce  vice  and  immorality.  The  wife  of  a  proprietoi;  of  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  is  not,  in  any  fair  sense,  an  employee,  and  her 
presence  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  be  deterrent  of  Impropriety.  The 
policy  of  ticensing  women  a.s  proprietors  is  Questionable,  but  such 
licensees  are  not  within  the  mischief  which  the  ordinance  seeks  to 
remedy.  We  can  not  say  that  the  exceptions  ought  to  nullify  a  regu- 
lation that  we  must  concede  is  a  wise  one,  namely,  the  debarring  of 
women  from  forming  part  of  the  allurements  of  drinking  places. 


Exemption  of  Wages — Who  are  Laborers — State  ex  rel.  I.  X.  L. 
Grocery  Company  v.  Lamd,  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  32  Soutlum 
Meporter,  page  ^33. — A.  D.  Land,  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district 
court,  had  mled  that  the  wages  of  a  locomotive  engineer  were  exempt 
from  execution  under  the  provisions  of  statute  No.  79  of  1876, 
which  exempts  "laborers'  wages." 

Appeal  was  made  in  due  process,  and  the  case  was  reviewed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  with  the  result  that  the  lower  court  was 
reversed,  the  statute  being  held  not  to  apply. 

The  following  syllabus  by  the  court  summarizes  its  findings: 

1.  Mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  clerks,  agents,  cash- 
iei"s  of  banks,  bookkeepers,  and  all  that  class  of  employees  whose 
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employment  is  associated  with  mental  labor  and  skill,  are  not  consid- 
ered as  laborers. 

a.  The  exemption  to  seizure  protects  laborers  on  farms,  plantations, 
factories,  and  other  places,  where  workmen  possess  no  particular  skill 
without  trade  labor.     The  skilled  labor  in  titules  is  not  exempt. 


Hours  of  Labob — Legal  Day's  Work — Pat  for  Overtime— 
Fitzgerald  v.  Inter mitional  Paper  Company,  Supreme  Judicial  Cmirt 
of  Maine,  62  Atlantic  Ii(porter,  page  OoG. — This  case  came  up  in  a 
reix)rt  from  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Franklin  County  on  appeal 
by  the  plaintiff,  Peter  A.  Fitzg^erald.  Fitzfjerald  had  l)een  employed 
by  the  al)ove-namod  company  to  work  in  its  mills,  which  were  run 
continuously  thj-oughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  two  shifts 
being  employed. 

Revised  Statutes,  c.  82,  sec.  43,  of  the  State  of  Maine  provides  that, 
"In  all  contracts  for  labor,  ten  hours  of  actual  labor  are  a  legal  day's 
work,  unless  the  contract  stipulates  for  a  longer  time;  but  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  monthly  labor  or  to  agricultural  employments." 
Under  this  statute,  Fitzgerald  sought  to  recover  for  375  hours  excess 
worked  by  him  from  March  2i>,  1S>(>0,  to  December  24  of  the  .same 
year,  which  the  court  refused. 

The  following  syllabus,  marked  official,  gives  the  legal  grounds  on 
which  the  supreme  court  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  court  below: 

1.  Under  Rev.  Stat.  c.  82,  sec.  43,  declaring  ten  hours  of  actual 
labor  to  be  "a  legal  day's  work,  unless  the  contract  stipulates  for  a 
longer  tune,"  the  stipulation  need  not  be  expressed,  nor  made  before 
the  work  is  begun.  It  is  enough  if  it  appears  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  that  they  understood  that  more  than 
ten  hours  of  labor  was  to  be  performed  each  day  for  the  agreed  wages 
per  day. 

2.  Where  a  laborer  hires  to  work  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  pulp  mill, 
which,  to  his  knowledge,  is  run  through  to  the  twenty-four  hours  with 
one  dav  crew  and  one  night  crew,  alternating  each  week,  and  he  works 
in  such  crew  more  than  ten  hours  each  day,  and  receives  weekly  his 
per  diem  pay  as  agreed,  without  claiming  more,  it  can  be  rea-sonably 
inferred  tiiat  he  agreed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  hie 
can  not  afterwards  recover  pay  for  the  extra  hours. 


Hours  of  Labor — Pay  for  Overtime — CBoyUv.  City  of  Detroit, 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.^  90  Northwestern  Reporter,  page  669. — 
Terrence  O'Boyle  was  employed  by  the  board  of  park  and  boulevai-d 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  Detroit  as  driver  of  a  park  phaeton. 
Drivers  received  $L50  per  day,  and  were  paid  this  sum  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  work  done.  If  they  worked  only  a  few  hours  or  half  a 
day  they  were  paid  for  a  day's  work.  There  was  in  force  a  resolution 
of  the  park  board  constituting  nine  hours  a  day's  work  for  all  its 
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employees.  Plaintiff  did  not  claim  overtime  of  the  commissioners, 
but  at  the  trial  testified  that  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Bolgcr,  superintendent 
of  the  park,  that  he  would  get  pay  for  his  overtime  and  to  keep  an 
account  of  it.  Mr.  Bolger  absolutely  denied  this.  At  the  end  of  his 
service  O'Boyle,  who  had  been  paid  weekly,  claimed  to  have  woi-ked 
310i  hours  overtime,  and  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  same.  Judgment  was  in  his  favor,  from 
which  the  city  appealed.  The  supreme  court  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  Judge  Grant  dissenting.  Judge  Grant's  view  was 
that  there  could  be  no  recovery  unless  there  was  a  contract  with  the 
p>ark  commissioners  to  that  effect,  which  O'Boyle  did  not  have. 

Judge  Montgomery,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  court,  said: 

I  think  the  judgment  in  this  case  should  be  affirmed.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  plaintiff  that  the  park  superintendent  had  knowledge 
that  he  expected  to  receive  i)ay  for  overtime,  and  that  he  in  fact 
advised  him  to  keep  the  time,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  be  paid, 
■while  not  competent  to  make  a  contract — as  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Bolger  had  the  authority  to  make  a  contract  which  would  bind  the 
city — is  of  force  as  negativing  any  waiver  of  the  plaintiff  of  his  right 
to  receive  compensation  for  overtime,  and  also  as  negativing  any 
assent  in  the  first  instance  to  a  contract  for  a  longer  (my  than  nine 
hours.  The  plaintiff's  contention  in  this  respect  is  also  supported  by 
the  testimony  that  other  employees  in  the  same  line  of  work,  employed 
by  the  city  in  the  park,  were  paid  for  overtime.  As  the  case  presents 
itself,  then,  the  park  board  had  authority  to  employ  drivers  of  phae- 
tons, and  plaintiff  was  so  employed.  Shall  it  be  said  that,  if  there 
was  no  distinct  agreement  as  to  what  his  compensation  was  to  be,  he 
is  not  to  be  paid  at  all?  According  to  the  plaintiff's  version,  so  far 
from  the  defendant's  officers  having  the  right  to  infer  from  his  con- 
duct that  he  was  not  making  claim  for  overtime,  the  exact  reverse  is 
true  as  to  the  superintendent,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  plaintiff 
waived  his  right  to  full  compen.sation. 


Injunctions — Combinations — Persuasion — Effect  of  Statute — 
Rights  op  Empix>yers — Fraul-  et  al.  v.  Jlerold  et  al. ,  Court  of  Chan- 
cery of  Ntno  Jei'ney,  62  Athintic  Reporter^  page  152. — Frank  &  Dugan, 
silk  manufacturers,  had  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  forbidding 
interference  with  their  employees,  of  the  date  of  April  18,  1901,  and 
May  20  was  the  date  set  for  hearing.  On  May  1  numerous  affidavits 
were  submitted  to  show  that  a  number  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
restraining  order  of  April  18  had  disobeyed  that  order,  and  a  second 
order  issued  requiring  the  appearance  of  such  parties  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  contempt.  The  whole  matter  came  to  a  hearing  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Pitney,  who  heard  the  arguments  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
persons  enjoined,  who  maintained  that  the  order  was  too  sweeping  in  its 
terms  and  that  it  was  not  in  atu-ordance  with  existing  law.     No  facts 
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are  given,  except  as  referred  to  in  the  remarks  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Pitney,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  defendants  rely  upon  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1883  (P.  L.  p.  36),  which  is  in  these  words:  "That  it  shall  not 
be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to  unite,  combine  or  bind 
themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  agreement,  alliance  or  otherwise,  to 
persuade,  advise  or  encourage,  by  peaceable  means,  any  person  or 
persons  to  enter  into  any  combination  for  or  against  leavmg  or  'en- 
tering into  the  employment  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporation." 
In  m^  judgment,  the  true  construction  of  the  act  of  1883  is  simply 
that  it  rendei-s  innocent,  as  against  the  public,  an  act  which,  pre- 
vious to  its  passage,  was  a  misdemeanor  ana  punivshable  by  indictment 
It  does  not  take  awa}',  or  in  any  wise  affect,  any  private  rights  which 
may  arise  out  of  act«  which  are  legalized  by  that  legislation.  It  is 
palpable  that  the  legislature  was  dealing  with  a  criminal  act,  and  the 
language  of  the  statute  must  be  construed  accordingly.  It  can  not 
be  construed  as  rendering  an  act  lawful  as  against  an  individual  which 
otherwise  would  be  unlawful.  The  declaration  by  the  legislature  that 
such  an  act  shall  no  longer  be  a  crime  punishable  by  indictment  will 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the 
remedy  for  his  private  injury.  Moreover,  if  the  legislature  should 
declare  lawful  an  act  which  in  itself  is  an  invasion  of  private  rights, 
and  inflicts  upon  an  individual  an  actionable  injury,  such  legislation 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Now  I  come  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Some  things  are  thoroughly 
settled  and  conceded,  and  among  them  is  this:  Tliat  every  free  person 
not  subject  to  criminal  restraint  has  the  right  in  New  Jersey  to  work 
or  not  to  work,  as  he  or  she  shall' see  tit;  and  he  or  she  has  the  right 
to  exercise  that  choice  without  hindrance  or  molestation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  person  which  tends  to  hinder  or 
prevent  another  from  working  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  work  is  an 
unlawful  infringement  of  the  personal  rights  of  that  individual.  It  is 
urged  that  one  iwrson  has  a  right  to  persuade  another  to  work  or  not 
to  work.  That  may  be  if  the  other  person  is  willing  to  listen  and  be 
persuaded ;  but  no  person  has  a  right  to  impose  upon  another  his  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  agjiinst  the  willingness  of  that  other  pei-son  to 
listen.  No  person  has  the  right  to  invade  m^-  private  residence,  or  to 
accost  me  as  1  am  walking  along  the  street,  to  urge  or  persuade  me 
to  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  if  I  do  not  choose  to  stop  and  listen  to 
him.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  the  parties 
defendant  are  cnarged  by  these  affidavits  with  accx)sting,  annoying 
and  molesting  in  various  ways  certain  female  operatives  of  the  com- 
plainants while  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  work,  and  also  in  their 
homes.  Now  these  female  operatives,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  right 
to  walk  the  streets  entirelj-  unmolevsted,  without  being  jostled  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travel,  without  having 
faces  made  at  them,  without  having  epithets  cast  at  them,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  done  to  make  it  disagreeable  for  them  to  go  to  and  from 
their  work.  They  have  the  right  to  walk  the  streets  to  and  from  their 
work  precisely  as  if  there  were  no  strike  at  Frank  &  Dugan's  mill,  and 
precisely  as  any  ordinary  respectable  female  would  have  the  right  to 
do.  Now,  the  various  acts  wnich  are  charged  and  which  are  restrained 
are  all  within  the  line  which  I  have  attempted  to  indicate. 
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The  next  question  is,  W  hat  standing  does  that  give  the  complainants, 
Frank  &  Dugan,  in  this  court?  What  right  have  Frank  &  Dugan  to 
come  here  with  their  bill  of  complaint  seeking  to  protect  these  females 
in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  walk  the  streets  of  Patei-- 
son  unmolested^  The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  Frank  &  Dugan.  1  do  not  use  the  word  "servant"  in 
any  menial  sense.  Any  person  who  works  for  another  for  a  salary 
is  a  servant  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Now,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  being  shown  to  exist,  the  law  is  quite  clear  that  no  person 
has  a  right  to  ontico  awa\^  another's  servant,  or  to  prevent  him  from 
performing  his  duties  as  servant.  The  right  of  a  master  to  have  his 
servant  continue  in  his  employ  without  molestation  6v  enticement  by 
any  third  party  is  a  j)roperty  right,  so  recognized  by  the  law,  and 
well  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vice-Chancel  lor  Green  in  I5arr  v. 
Essex  Trades  Council,  where  he  shows  that  the  right  of  a  man  to 
carry  on  his  business  is  a  property  right.  The  whole  object  of  the 
strike  was  to  stop  the  works  of  the  complainants,  and  prevent  any- 
body from  working  there  unless  they  did  it  upon  certain  terms.  The 
point  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  is  that  the  means  that 
they  are  employing  to  attain  that  object  are  lawful,  and  that  is  the 
only  point  I  nave  to  consider.  Is  it  lawful  at  all  for  the  defendants  to 
use  any  means  to  prevent  these  girls  from  working  for  the  complain- 
ants Ix'yond  mere  persuasion  to  which  the  operatives  may  be  willing 
to  listen?  And  it  is  urged  that  the  language  found  in  the  restraining 
order  goes  so  'far  as  to  prevent  them  from  getting  the  ear  of  these 
opemtives  at  all  and  using  mere  persuasion.  My  answer  to  that 
is  that,  if  they  have  the  right  to  do  it  at  all,  it  must  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  operatives.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  express  the 
definite  opinion  that  the  defendants  have  the  right  to  entice  the 
euiplo^'ees  of  the  complainants  to  quit  their  work.  All  I  mean  to  say 
is  this:  Conceding  that  there  be  such  a  right,  it  can  not  be  exercised 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon  the  private  rights  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  thereby  prevent  them  against  their  real  wishes  from  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  the  complainants. 

Now,  then,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  these 
defendants  had  no  right  to  use  the  means  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
restraining  order  now  brought  in  question  to  prevent  these  operatives 
from  continuing  to  work  for  the  complainants,  find  that  in  doing  so 
they  are  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the  complainants  in  respect  to  their 
private  rights,  preciselj'  the  same  as  they  would  if  they  broke,  inter- 
fered with,  or  clogged  the  engine  that  drove  their  machinery,  and  that 
for  such  injury  the  complainants  are  entitled  to  a  legal  remedy  by 
action.  Now,  this  being  so,  the  next  question  is,  What  right  have  the 
complainants  here  in  this  court  asking  for  the  restraining  power  of 
the  court?  Why,  the  answer  to  that  is  twofold:  First.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  relief  in  damages  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  at  law  is 
entirel3'  inadequate.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  say  that  they  can  sue  each 
of  these  persons,  and  recover  damages  against  them  in  separate  suits, 
for  every  little  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  tends  to  result  in  injury. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  injury  is  continuing  and  irreparable,  and 
not  capable  of  admeasurement  according  to  legal  principles.  So  that 
at  law  the  remedy  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  therefore  a  clear  case 
for  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  to  exercise  its  preventive 
remed}',  and  that  is  the  particular  sphere  at  this  day  of  a  court  of 
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equity,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  court  of  law.  It  prevents  injury. 
It  does  not  give  damages  for  injuries  already  sustained,  but  it  prevents 
an  injury  from  being  inflicted. 

For  these  reasons  I  refuse  the  motion  to  either  vary  or  discharge 
the  restraining  order,  and  will  deal  with  the  case  of  actual  breach  of 
the  restraining  order  upon  the  lines  I  have  indicated. 

On  examination  of  affidavits  and  evidence  the  judge  found  a  num- 
ber of  the  defendants  guilty  of  contempt  and  imposed  a  number  of 
fines,  sentencing  two  to  imprisonment.  From  this  decree  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  which  was  dismissed,  and 
a  reai'gument  was  also  refused,  and  the  decree  of  the  vice-chancellor 
stood. 


Mine  Regui-ations — Effect — Constbuction  of  Statute — Cmi/xJi- 
dated  Coal  Cmnpany  v.  Lundak,  Supretnc  Court  of  IlUnoh,  63  North- 
emterii  Heporfer^paye  1079. — Action  was  brought  by  Lundak,  a  driver 
in  a  coal  mine  of  the  company  bringing  this  appeal,  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  received  b^-  a  fall  of  slate  fi-om  the  roof  over  the  track. 
Judgment  in  his  favor  by  the  trial  court  was  affirmed  in  the  appellate 
court  of  the  fourth  district,  and,  after  further  appeal,  by  the  .supreme 
court  of  the  State. 

Judgment  was  found  under  the  common-law  principle  that  it  is  the 
master's  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  in  providing  safe  and  suitable 
places  for  its  employees  to  work  in;  but  there  was  a  contention  by  tie 
company  that  its  rules,  which  were  offered  in  evidence,  exempted  it 
from  liability.  On  this  point  Judge  Cartwright,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

Section  32  of  the  mining  law  of  1899  is  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  operator  to  post,  on  the  engine  house  and  at  the  pit  top 
of  his  mine,  in  such  manner  that  the  employees  of  the  mine  can  read 
them,  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  plainly  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  shall  govern  all  persons  working  in  the  mine. 
And  the  posting  of  such  notice,  as  provided,  shall  charge  all  employees 
of  such  mine  with  legal  notice  of  the  contents  thereof."  (Laws  1899, 
p.  32i.)  By  that  section  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  operator  to  pro- 
mulgate and  post  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  employees.  The  duty  of  the  operator  to  establish  and 
post  the  rules,  and  the  duty  of  the  miner  to  obey  them,  are  reciprocal. 
What  counsel  call  "rules,  which  were  offered  in  evidence  in  this  case, 
are  merely  notices  and  statements  designed  to  relieve  the  defendant 
from  its  duties  and  liabilities  to  its  employees.  With  one  exception, 
they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  rules  contemplated  by  the  statute,  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  business,  nor  regulating  the  emploj'ees. 
They  consist  of  a  notice  that  the  business  is  dangerous,  and  every 
employee  must  take  constant  care  to  avoid  injury;  that  persons 
accepting  employment  do  it  with  full  notice  that  the  danger  to  injury 
from  falBng  roof  and  coal  is  one  of  the  usual  risks  of  the  service;  that 
the  manager  does  not  assume  that  the  place  to  which  an  employee  is 
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ordered  is  not  dangerous,  but  every  place  in  the  mine  is  dangerous, 
and  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  danger  and  avoiding  it  is  on  the 
employee;  and  that  no  employee  is  authoiized  to  incur  any  risks 
relying  on  the  timberman,  and  defendant,  by  employing  timbermen, 
does  not  agree  to  secure  the  roof  of  the  mine.  They  are  nothing  but 
an-  attempt  to  make  laws  under  the  guise  of  rules,  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  claimed  to  operate  as  a  contract  against  the  negligence  and  dere- 
liction of  the  defendant,  they  are  void,  as  against  public  policy.  (14 
Am.  and  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  1)10.)  The  eleventh  nole  is  the  only  one 
that  purports  to  govern  the  duties  of  employees,  and  it  provides  that 
the  tmiberman  shall  have  no  duty  except  to  retimber  places  in  the 
ntine  which  have  once  been  properly  timbered  and  secured,  and  that 
in  no  case  shall  he  assume  the  duty  of  securing  the  roof,  except  as 
therein  provided,  unless  expressly  directed  to  do  so  by  the  mine  man- 
ager. The  fact  that  it  piovides  that  the  tim))erman  shall  not  perform 
a  duty  resting  upon  tlie  defendant  furni.shes  no  exemption  to  it.  It 
was  the  duty  of  defendant  to  have  the  roof  over  the  track  where 
plaintiff  was  required  to  work  properly  timbered  and  secured,  and 
we  apprehend  it  would  scarcely  be  claimed  that  defendant  could  make 
a  i-ule  that  it  would  not  perform  the  duty,  or  furnish  any  one  to  do  it. 


Payment  op  Wages — Checks — Waiveu  of  Benefit  of  Statute — 
StaU  V.  Beixn^  Court  of  Appeah  at  St.  Louh,  Mo,,  69  SovthweHtem 
Rtpirrter,  page  48^. — In  this  case  Edward  Benn  had  been  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  section  8142,  R.  S.  1899,  which  provides  that  "It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  issue,  pay  out  or 
circulate,  for  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor,  any  order,  note,  check, 
memorandum,  token,  evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  other  obligation, 
unless  the  same  is  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  its  face  value,  in  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  by  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
issuing  the  same."    An  appeal  resulted  in  the  judgment  being  aflSrmed. 

It  appeared  that  Benn,  who  was  manager  for  a  lumber  company, 
had  employed  one  Madden  to  work  for  him  for  a  few  hours,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  his  employment  Madden  had  been  told  that  he  would 
be  paid  by  checks  or  tokens  issued  by  a  firm  of  merchants  and  accepted 
by  them  as  store  ordei's  would  be.  It  appeared  that  Madden  agreed 
to  this  and  accepted  two  checks  of  a  stated  value  of  50  cents  each, 
and  used  one  at  the  store  of  the  firm  issuing  the  checks.  For  the 
other  he  asked  cash,  which  the  merchants  declined  to  pay.  Madden 
states  that  he  then  oflFered  it  to  Benn,  asking  him  to  redeem  it,  which 
he  declined  to  do.  This  Benn  denied.  Madden  next  took  the  check 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  prosecuted  the  suit  with  the  results 
stated. 

The  two  main  contentions  of  the  defendant  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  court  relative  thereto  appear  in  the  following  quotations  from 
the  remarks  of  Judge  Bland,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court; 

This  statute  prohibits  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor  in  any  check, 
etc.,  that  is  not  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  its  face  value  in  lawful 
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money  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  statute  it  is  whollj-  immaterial 
by  whom  such  check,  etc.,  is  issued  or  put  in  circulation.  The  offense 
consists  in  using  the  iiTedeemable  check,  etc.,  by  anyone  in  payment  of 
wages  of  labor.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  all  instruments  not  negotiable 
and  redeemable  in  money  in  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor,  and  whoever 
uses  one  for  that  purpose  violates  the  section,  regardless  of  who  may 
have  issued  it  or  at  what  store  it  is  payable  in  merchandise.  •  •  • 
Can  the  laborer  contract  away  or  waive  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  statute?  It  is  contended  by  the  appellant  that  he  may,  and 
he  moved  the  eourt  to  so  instruct  the  fury.  1  he  statute  was  designed 
to  protect  the  laboring  cla.ss  from  a  prevalent  evil,  to  wit,  that  of 
receiving  payment  of  their  wages  from  their  employers  bv  checks, 
punch-outs,  etc.,  redeemable  in  merchandise  only,  and  usually  at  the 
employer's  store.  If  one  laborer  can  waive  or  contract  away  the 
benefit  secured  by  the  statute,  so  mav  every  other  laborer,  li  this 
can  be  done,  what  is  then  to  hinder  the  persons,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions scheming  to  make  a  profit  from  both  the  laljor  and  the  wages  of 
the  laborer;  from  incorporating  in  the  contract  of  hire  an  express  stipu- 
lation that  the  laborer  waives  his  right  to  demand  payment  of  his  wages 
in  money,  and  agrees  to  take  a  check,  or  what  not,  redeemable  in  mer- 
chandise at  his  employer's  store;  and  thus  effectually  nullifying  the 
statute?  The  statute  is  the  offspring  of  necessitv,  and  is  an  expression 
of  the  legislative  policy.  It  expresses  in  part  tlie  public  policy  of  the 
State,  and  can  not  be  waived  or  contracted  away. 


Railroads — Injury  to  Person  Loading  Car — Fellow  Serv- 
ants—  Weaver  v.  PJulndelphia  and  Reading  Raihoay  Company, 
Siq>rerne  Court  of  PenuHylvanm,5'2  Atlantic  Reporter, 'page  30. — Peter 
Weaver  was  a  laborer  emploj-ed  by  the  Reading  Iron  Company  and, 
on  the  day  of  the  injury  complained  of,  was  engaged  in  loading  a  car 
belonging  to  the  defendant  railroad  company.  The  car  was  on  a  track 
belonging  to  the  iron  company,  and  to  reach  the  car  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  another  track,  also  on  the  iron  company's  p)"oi>erty.  These 
tracks  were  about  seven  feet  apart  and  were  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  iron  company,  all  the  rolling  stock  being  the  property  of  the  rail- 
road. An  employee  of  the  railroad  directed  what  cars  should  be 
switched  in  and  drawn  out  for  the  iron  company,  while  the  iron  com- 
pany directed  where  they  should  be  placed  for  its  use  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  be  drawn  out.  The  stoppage  and  movements  of  the 
cars  were  directed  by  the  iron  company  to  suit  its  business  purposes 
and  convenience.  The  manner  and  method  of  stoppage  and  movement 
were  under  the  control  of  the  railroad  company  through  its  trained 
railroad  employees.  While  working  under  these  conditions,  Weaver 
was  struck  by  a  car  on  the  track  between  the  mill  and  the  tnn'k  on 
which  stood  the  car  he  was  loading,  and  suffered  serious  injury  for 
which  he  sued  the  railroad  company,  recovering  damages  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Montour  County.  An  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  secured  a  reversal  of  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  case 
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came  within  the  act  of  1868  (P.  L.,  58),  which  provides:  "That  when 
any  person  shall  sustain  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  while  lawfully 
employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  depots,  and  premises  of  a 
railroad  company,  or  in  or  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon, 
of  which  company  such  person  is  not  an  employee,  the  right  of  action 
and  recovery  in  all  such  cases  against  the  company  shall  be  such  only 
a«  would  exist  if  such  person  were  an  employee." 

In  considering  the  effect  of  this  statute,  Judge  Dean,  for  the  court, 
cited  the  case  of  Cummings  v.  Railroad  Co.,  92  Pa.  82,  in  which  case 
a  coal  company  was  served  by  a  track  partly  on  its  own  premises  and 
partly  on  those  of  a  railroad  company,  and  an  employee  of  the  coal 
company  was  injured  by  the  negligent  act  of  an  emplo)'^ee  of  the  rail-" 
road  company. 

In  that  case  it  was  held  that  "Though  the  side  titick  was  on  the 
property  of  plaintilTs  employer,  it  nevertheless  was  used  by  the 
defendant  [the  railroad  company]  by  his  license.  The  plaintiff  was, 
therefore,  employed  on  or  about  defendant's  road,  and  within  the  very 
terms  of  the  act  of  1868." 

Continuing,  Judge  Dean  said: 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  material  facts  of  two  cases  are  so  nearly 
alike  as  those  m  that  case  and  in  this.  Appellee's  counsel  undertakes 
to  point  out  a  distinction  between  the  facts  in  the  two  cases.  He 
argues  that  there  was  no  partial  ownership  of  the  side  tracks  between 
tlie  employer  and  the  railroad  company,  as  in  the  Cummings  case,  and 
no  formal  license  in  the  railroad  company  to  use  the  tracks  of  the  iron 
company;  but  these  are  not  material  facts  controlling  the  application 
of  tne  statute.  The  iron  company's  tracks,  though  upon  its  own  land, 
were  constructed  and  located  to  be  used  by  the  railroad  company. 
Without  a  railroad  it  could  neither  bring  in  it«  raw  material  nor  ship 
out  its  finished  product.  With  the  iron  company's  consent  and  request, 
the  railroad  ran  its  rolling  stock  over  the  sidings  as  if  they  were  part 
of  its  own  property.  What  matters  it  whether  tnis  was  by  reason  of  an 
ownership  of  the  land,  a  formal  written  license,  or  by  a  parol  permis- 
sion of  the  iron  compan  v  ?  For  all  the  purposes  of  a  common  carrier, 
the  premises  were  tne  premises  of  the  railroad  company  in  shipping 
in  and  out  the  iron  company's  freight.  Weaver,  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  act,  clearly  "sustained  personal  injury  on  or  about  the  premises 
of  a  railroad  company  "  about  a  train  or  car  thereon.  Therefore,  if 
this  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  railroad  company's  servants, 
they  were  his  fellow  servants  or  coemployees,  and  he  can  not  recover 
from  his  employer. 

Sunday  Labor — Babbebs — Constitutionalitt  of  Statute — JEk 
parte  M/rthrup,  Supretne  Court  of  Oregon.,  69  Pacific  Reporter.,  page 
4Ji5. — W.  N.  Northrup  had  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  a  statute 
making  it  "  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  persons  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  barberingon  Sunday  in  Oregon."  His  application  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  refused  by  the  circuit  court  of  Mult- 
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nouiah  Count}'^  and  he  appealed,  contending  that  the  statute  uT.der 
which  he  waa  held  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it  deprived  him  of 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  his  equal  rights  as  guaranteed  by 
section  1,  article  1  of  the  State  constitution;  also  that  it  contravened 
section  23,  article  4  of  the  same  instrument. 

On  these  points  .Judge  Wolvei-ton,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  in 
part: 

Special  legislation  is  inhibited,  by  the  State  constitution,  relative  to 
numerous  subjects  specifically  designated,  among  which  are  those 
■  enumerated  in  section  23,  article  4,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned; 
but  the  subject  of  the  legislation  here  inveighed  against  is  not  found 
among  those  so  designated.  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  special  legisla- 
tion for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  inhibited  by 
subdivision  2,  section  23  [of  article  4J  simply  because  it  adds  a  penalty 
for  an  infraction  of  the  law.  The  penalty  is  but  an  incident,  and  as  the 
law  does  not  tix  a  different  penalty  for  different  jjersons  falling  within 
its  scope,  and  as  it  applies  alike  to  every  locality  within  the  State,  it 
is  neither  special  nor  local  within  the  meaning  of  such  suMivision; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  act  can  be  characterized  as  special  legis- 
lation because  there  is  no  general  Sunday  law  within  the  Stjite.  If  the 
classification  is  a  proper  one,  and  the  act  operates  alike  upon  every 
individual  of  the  class,  its  validity  can  not  be  made  to  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  doing  any  secular  busi- 
ness or  labor  on  Sunday.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  perfectlj'^  competent, 
under  the  constitution,  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  any  secular  business 
or  labor,  other  than  works  of  necessity  or  mercy,  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday.  So  that  tne  real  and  vital 
(question  herein  is  whether,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  act  under  considera- 
tion is  obnoxious  as  class  legislation. 

All  admit  the  statute  in  question  can  only  be  sustained  as  a  police 
regulation.  In  State  v.  Petit  [74  Minn.  376,  77  N.  W.  225],  where 
the  act  prohibited  all  labor  on  Sunday  except  works  of  necessity 
and  charity,  and  provided  that  keeping  open  a  barber  shop  on  Sun- 
day should  not  be  deemed  a  work  of  necessit^^  or  charit}-,  it  was 
held  that  the  classification  was  not  purely  arbitrary',  but  that  the 
apparent  natural  reasons  suggesting  the  distinction  were  ample  upon 
which  to  support  legislative  discretion  in  adopting  it.  The  court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Mitchell,  says:  "The  object  of  the  law 
was  not  to  interfere  with  those  who  wish  to  be  shaved  on  Sunday,  or 
primarily  to  protect  the  proprietors  of  barber  shops,  but  mainly  to 
protect  the  employees  in  them,  by  insuring  them  a  day  of  rest."  This 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  says:  "  We 
recognize  the  force  of  the  distinction  suggested,  and  perceive  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  iiit*>rfering  with  the  wide  discretion  confessedly  nec- 
essarily exercised  by  the  States  in  these  matters,  bv  holding  that  the 
classification  was  so  palpably  arbitrary  as  to  briiig  the  law  into  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Constitution."  If  not  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Con.stitution,  it  is  necessarily  not  in  conflict  with  our  own. 

The  judgment  of  the  triaf  court  will,  therefore,  be  affirmed. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

DiscHAKGB  OF  Employek — DAMAGES'— Jfow<3  V.  Central  Foundry 
Company^  Supreme  Cmirt  of  Neno  Jersey^  52  Atlantic  Hepot'ter,  page 
S9£, — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Joseph  F.  Moore  against  the 
Central  Foundry  Com jmny  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  a  written 
contrat^t  of  employment.  Moore  had  contracted  for  five  years'  service 
at  the  luteof  $3,600  per  year,  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a  half 
he  was  discharged.  On  suit,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  his  favor 
to  the  amount  of  $11,958.33,  being  the  amount  he  would  have  received 
for  the  full  term  of  the  contract.  The  company  asked  that  this  ver- 
dict be  set  aside  on  two  grounds:  First,  betrause  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  was  against  the  finding  of  the  jury  that  Moore's  discharge 
was  without  .legal  justification.  This  contention  the  supreme  court' 
overruled,  holding  that  the  testimony  supported  the  jury.  Secondly, 
it  was  maintained  that  the  verdict  was  manifes'tly  excessive  in  amount. 

As  to  this,  Chief  Justice  Gummere,  for  the  court  said: 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  so.  Although  the 
plaintiff  had  served  the  defendant  for  less  than  half  the  period  con- 
tracted for,  the  jury  have  awarded  him  damages  equal  in  amount  to 
what  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  served  for  the  full  term  of 
his  contract,  and  that,  too,  without  any  rebate-for  the  advance  in  the 
time  of  payment.  The  trial  judge  properly  instructed  the  jury  as 
to  the  legal  principles  which  should  govern  them  in  making  up 
their  verdict  b}^  directing  them  that  tnej^  should  first  consider  the 
amount  the  plaintiff  would  have  earned  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
defendants'  employ  for  the  full  term  of  the  contract;  that  they  should 
then  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  after  his  discharge  his  time 
became  his  own,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  utilize  that  tune  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere;  that  they  should  fur- 
ther consider  what  the  reasonable  prospect  of  his  getting  such  employ- 
ment was,  in  view  of  his  age  and  state  of  health,  and  deduct  from  the 
total  amount  pavable  under  the  contract  such  sum  as,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  might  reasonably  earn  up  to  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  wnich  the  contmct  was  yet  to  run.  The  refusal  of  the  jury 
to  make  any  deduction  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  employment  during  the  time  specified,  not- 
withstanding proper  effort  upon  his  part  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  testimony  submitted  to  warrant  any  such  cronclusion.  The  jury, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff, 
disregarded  the  instructions  of  the  court. 

A  rule  was  accordingly  made  absolute  directing  the  plaintiff  to  show 
cause  why  the  verdict  in  his  favor  should  not  be  set  aside. 


Employee  and  Employee — Creation  of  Relation — Volunteer 
Assistant — La/ngan  v.  Tyler,  United  States  Cirouit  Court  of  Appeah, 
Second  Cirouit,  llJf.  Federal  Reporter,  page  716. — This  was  a  suit  by 
the  administratrix  of  Thomas  Langan  to  recover  damages  for  his 
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death.  Lanjjfan  was  not  employed  by  Tyler,  but  was  at  work  a  few 
blocks  away  and  was  invited  by  one  Brennan,  Tyler's  elevator  tender, 
to  examine  the  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  Nome  supposed 
defect.  Lan^n  was  brother-in-law  to  the  elevator  tender,  and  had, 
on  the  latter's  invitation,  once  before  fixed  .some  machinery  in  Tyler's 
building.  No  compensation  was  given  or  expected.  After  the  work 
was  completed,  the  two  men  started  to  run  the  elevator,  when  a  hanger 
gave  way  and  Langan  was  killed.  There  was  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  Tyler  was  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  a  defect  in  the 
fastening  of  the  hanger,  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  the  giving 
way  of  which  was  the  cause  of  Langan's  death. 

Judgment  had  been  in  favor  of  Tyler  in  the  court  below  and  the 
case  was  brought  to  the  circuit  court  on  a  writ  of  error.  Judge  Lar- 
comb,  .speaking  for  the  court,  sustained  the  court  below,  using  in  part 
the  following  language: 

The  brief  of  i)laintiff*  seeks  to  sustain  a  right  to  recover  upon  the 
principle  that  a  master  is  bound  to  provide  a  safe  place  to  work  in, 
and  is  responsible  to  his  employee  for  an  injury  su.«iUutied  by  the  lat- 
ter from  a  defect  in  the  building  where  he  worts,  which  the  employer 
knew  of,  or  might  have  known  of,  by  the  exercise  of  oixiinary  care. 
The  only  question  in  the  case,  as  presented  here,  is  whether  or  not 
Langan's  legal  relation  U)  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  that  of  servant  to  master.  Langan  was  not  emplo3'ed  by  Tyler, 
nor  by  Tyler's  agent,  Talmadge.  He  was  a  volunteer,  assisting  bis 
brother-in-law  at  the  latter's  request,  without  expecting  any  compen- 
sation therefor  from  defendant.  *  *  *  To  Brennan  no  authority 
to  employ  extm  help,  or  to  select  individuals  to  make  repairs,  or  to 
improve  the  running  of  the  elevator,  was  ever  intinsted.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  three  months  before  he  had  invited  his  brother-in- 
law  to  remedy  the  sparking  at  the  commutator,  and  had  told  Talmadge 
he  did  so,  to  which  the  latter  did  not  object,  is  not  sufiScient  evidence 
of  authority  to  employ  an  additional  temporary  servant  to  help  do  the 
master's  work. 

The  judge  then  discussed  the  cases  relied  upon  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  plaintiff,  but  found  nothing  to  sustain  her  position,  and 
continued: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  only  negligence  charged  upon 
defendant  in  the  case  at  bar  is  the  failure  to  keep  the  hanger  securely 
affixed  to  its  place,  or  to  discover  from  reasonably  careful  inspection 
that  it  was  loose  and  likely  to  give  way  under  strain.  This  measure 
of  active  vigilance  to  secure  a  safe  place  to  work  in  and  safe  appli- 
ances to  work  with  may  be  required  of  the  master  by  the  servant  he 
ha«  employed,  but  is  not  due  to  a  stranger. 


Employers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Risk — Latent  Dangebs— 

Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company  et  al.  v.  Gardner,  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  69  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  217. — In  this 
case  Elza  A.  Gardner  sued  to  recover  damages  from  the  railway  company 
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named  above  on  account  of  injuries  received  while  in  its  employ. 
The  district  court  of  Harris  County  awarded  damages,  and  the  com- 
pany appealed,  with  the  result  that  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

It  appeared  that  Gardner  had  applied  for  work  in  the  company's 
shop  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  cleaning  vat  containing  chemical  and 
metallic  poisons  in  solution.  This  liquid  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  F.,  and  was  used  to  dip  pieces  of  machinery  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  or  loosening  accumulations  of  grease  and  dirt,  the 
work  being  completed  by  the  use  of  a  steam  jet.  Grardner  inhaled 
the  vapors  rising  from  the  heated  vat,  and  was  also  spattered  on  the  ■ 
face  and  hands  by  the  action  of  the  steam  jet  blowing  against  them 
particles  of  dirt  mixed  with  the  poisons.  Plaintiff  contended  and 
his  witnesses  alleged  that  these  conditions  were  the  cause  of  his  ill 
health,  for  which  he  was  seeking  damages.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
a  number  of  men — 15  to  30 — had  worked  at  this  vat,  but  none  of  them 
were  willing  to  continue,  and  some  of  them  became  sick,  one  at  least 
requiring  medical  attendance.  This  was  the  testimony  of  one  Baker, 
who  had  employed  Gardner  and  put  him  to  work.  This  witness  also 
said  that  he  did  not  tell  Gardner  these  things,  because  it  was  hard  to 
get  a  man  for  the  place  and  he  wished  him  to  take  it. 

Grardner  had  observed  that  the  contact  with  the  liquid  made  his  face 
and  hands  sore,  but  claimed  that  he  had  no  knowledge  or  reason  to 
suppose  that  more  serious  results  would  follow. 

The  company  maintained  that  Gardner  knew  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  and  the  character  of  tthe  work,  and  that  the  injuries  com- 
plained of  were  due  to  his  inherent  weakness  and  disease,  and  that  he 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  thus  exposing  himself  to 
hardships  for  which  he  was  unfitted. 

On  these  points  Judge  Gill,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  support  the  verdict  that  the  plaintiff's 
injuries  were  due  to  absorption  of  metallic  and  chemical  poisons, 
principally  lead  and  caustic  soda,  and  that  this  was  brought  aoout  by 
actual  contact  with  the  poisons.  The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize the  trial  court  to  submit  as  an  issue  whether  the  vapors  contained 
poison  which  affected  plaintiff  by  inhalation;  but  whether  we  could 
approve  their  verdict  upon  this  ground  alone  is  another  question.  In 
the  present  attitude  of  the  case  the  jury  are  presumed  to  have  based 
their  verdict  upon  the  issue  which  the  evidence  fully  sustains. 

It  is  plain  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  shown  to  have  assumed  the  risk, 
for  the  reason  that  the  dangers  were  latent,  and  not  open  to  the  obser- 
vation of  one  not  learned  in  chemistry.  Plaintiff  was  an  ordinary 
laborer,  did  not  apply  for  that  particular  task,  claimed  no  special 
knowledge,  and  the  testimony  of  laker  shows  that  he  knew  that  plain- 
tiff was  not  aware  of  the  risks  he  was  assuming,  nor  can  we  say  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  plaintiff  should  have  learned  oy  experience  that  the 
danger  of  poisoning  was  present.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  surface 
burns  and  stinging  sensations  produced  by  particles  of  the  liquid 
would  put  a  man  of  ordinary  information  on  notice  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  poison  by  absorption.    That  he  was  put  to  work  there 
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without  warninpf  of  unusual  danger  was  a  tacit  assurance  by  the  mas- 
ter that  no  unusual  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  issues  of 
latent  danger,  and  knowledge  thereof  on  the  part  of  plaintiff,  acquired 
before  his  injuries,  were  properly  submitted  in  the  main  charge. 


Employers'  LiABiLrrr — Assumption  of  Risk — Scope  of  Employ- 
ment— Elevators — City  Ordinance — Stagg  v.  Edward  Western  Tea 
and  Spice  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  69  Southteesttm 
Reporter,  page  391. — This  was  an  action  by  Zenia  Stagg  to  recover  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  while  in  the  emploj'  of  the  above-named 
companj'.  Warren  L.  Stagg  was  superintendent  in  the  company's 
factor}'  and  had  charge  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  flavoring 
extracts.  The  building  in  which  he  was  employed  was  six  stories  in 
height  and  was  furnished  with  an  elevator  which  was  not  under  the 
care  of  an  operator,  but  was  run  by  anyone  desiring  to  use  it.  On 
each  floor  there  were  automatic  safet}'  gates,  which  opened  when  the 
elevator  came  to  the  floor  on  which  they  were  and  clo.sed  automaticallj 
as  it  passed  on.  On  July  9,  1898,  Stagg,  being  on  the  third  floor, 
reached  over  the  gate  and  pulled  the  rope  by  which  the  elevator  was 
controlled,  and,  the  elevator  rising  rapidl}',  he  was  caught  by  the 
safety  gate  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  entrance  of  the  elevator. 
From  this  point  he  fell,  first  to  the  floor,  and  then  through  the 
elevator  shaft  to  the  cellar,  and  received  such  injuries  as  to  cause 
death. 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  accident  complained 
of  occurred,  provides  that  "The  users  of  all  power  elevators  shall 
employ  a  competent  person  to  operate  and  run  the  same,"  etc.  This 
ordinance  and  the  facts  above  cited  were  made  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Stagg's  cause  of  action,  which  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court  held  insuf- 
ficient. From  this  ruling  Mrs.  Stagg  appealed,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  circuit  court  was  affirmed. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Gantt,  who  announced  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  taken : 

The  city  ordinance  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  protect  passengers 
and  employees  on  elevators  from  dangers  likely  to  ana  resulting  f  i-om  the 
management  of  elevators  bv  incompetent  operators,  and  provides  for 
their  removal;  but  It  is  obvious  from  reading  the  petition  that  the 
failure  to  have  a  competent  operator  on  the  defendant's  elevator  had 
no  causal  connection  with  the  killing  of  plaintiff's  husband.  Where 
no  operator  is  appointed,  and  no  injury  results  from  operating  the 
elevator  by  defendant  or  its  agents,  the  ordinance  has  no  bearing  on 
the  case,  and  it  is  unnecessary^  to  discuss  the  power  of  the  city  to  pass 
the  same.  Under  the  allegations  of  the  petition  viewed  in  t£eir  most 
favorable  light  for  plaintiff,  the  failure  to  have  a  regular  operator  on 
defendant's  elevator  did  not  cause  or  contribute  to  the  death  of  plain- 
tiff's husband.  Plaintiff's  husband  was  the  superintendent  of  the  fac- 
tory, knew  there  was  no  operator,  and  undertook  to  move  it  himself. 
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without  being  required  to  do  ao.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
elevator,  which  was  properly  constructed  and  adjusted,  and  standing 
still  at  the  first  floor,  and  fenced  in,  was  incapable  of  doing  injury 
to  plaintiff's  husband;  and  no  injury  was  wrought  by  it  until  set  in 
motion  by  plaintiff's  husband.  \Ve  have  then  a  case  where  the  appli- 
ance is  entirely  safe  when  properlj^  operated,  and  a  servant  whose  usual 
employment  does  not  require  hmi  to  use  said  appliance  voluntarily 
attempting  to  use  it  without  any  allegation  that  in  so  doing  he  was  in 
the  discharge  of  any  duty  to  the  master.  There  are  few  useful  appli- 
ances which  will  not  cause  injury  if  improperly  used;  and  if  a  servant, 
without  being  required  to  do  so  by  his  employment,  endeavors  to  use 
machinery  which  is  entirely  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  competent  to 
manage  and  control  it,  but  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  he  can  not  call 
upKon  the  master  to  respond  if  he  is  thereby  injured,  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice  and  right.  To  make  the  master  liable,  the  servant 
must  have  been  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  by  the  master, 
and  required  to  use  the  appliance. 


Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  Employer — Sufficient  Number 
OF  Fellow-Servants — Supervision — Hill  v.  Big  Oreek  Lumber  Conn- 
puny^  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  32  Southern  Reporter,  page  37S. — 
In  this  case  Belle  Hill  sued  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  lumber 
company.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  as  follows:  Hill  was 
one  of  a  crew  of  men  engaged  in  feeding  boards  to  an  edger  in  com- 
pany's mill,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  saw  were  men  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  the  boards  straight  as  thej'  left  the  saws  and  to  remove  all 
strips  and  pieces  of  board  that  would  clog  the  movement  of  boards 
through  the  edger.  One  of  these  latter  men  had  left  his  post  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  a  large  board  that  Hill  and  a  fellow-workman  had  fed  to 
the  edger  met  an  obstruction  that  should  have  been  removed  by  the 
absent  employee,  and  being  by  it  turned  from  its  course,  the  board 
was  thrown  violently  against  Hill,  causing  immediate  death. 

The  trial  judge  examined  the  evidence  which  had  been  taken  under 
commission,  no  jury  having  been  requested,  and  rendered  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  defendant  company.  From  this  Mrs.  Hill  took  an  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  court,  and  secured  a  reversal  and  an  award  of 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  following  syllabus  by  the  court  presents  the  conclusions  of  law 
on  which  its  judgment  was  rendered: 

1.  Whatever  application  the  "fellow  servant"  doctrine  may  have 
under  the  law  of  Louisiana,  it  can  not  be  given  the  effect  of  defeating 
recovery  against  the  master  for  injury  to  a  servant,  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  mm,  or  that  part  of  it  where  the  casualty  occurred,  was,  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety,  being  run  with  an  insufficient  force. 

2.  A  master  must  be  held  responsible,  not  only  for  the  employment 
of  competent  persons  to  do  his  work,  but  also  for  failure  to  emplov 
enough  of  them  to  do  it  safely,  as  respects  others  employed,  at  all 
times. 
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3.  He  must  also  be  held  responsible  for  such  reasonably  constaut 
and  steady  supervision  of  his  workmen  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  grossly  and  criminally  negligent.  He  is  in  a  position  to 
exercise  that  supervision ;  no  other  person  is. 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Dott  to  Warn  Employee  of  Special 
KiSKS — MercantiU  Trust  Ootnpany  v.  Pittsburg  and  Western  Jiailtoay 
Company,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  116 
Federal  Reporter,  page  1(75. — ^This  was  a  suit  in  equity  in  which  Mattie 
Lake  sought  to  recover  from  the  receiver  of  the  above-named  railway 
company  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  she  alleged  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  said  receiver  while  in  con- 
trol of  the  railway.  The  case  was  heard  by  a  special  master  to  whom 
it  was  referred  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  decided  against  the  petitioner,  who 
then  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  was  reversed  and  damages  directed  for  Mrs.  Lake. 

It  appears  that  John  R.  Lake  was  a  brakeman  employed  on  the  raU- 
way  named,  and  that  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1898,  the  train  on 
which  he  was  working  was  ordered  to  make  a  run  over  a  portion  of 
track  that  was  unsafe  by  reason  of  washouts  resulting  from  a  violent 
storm  and  heavy  rains.  The  train  was  a  freight  and  was  running  in 
two  sections,  Lake  l>eing  on  the  second  or  rear  section.  The  trainmen 
on  the  first  section  had  been  properly  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
obsti-uctions  and  made  the  run  safely.  The  second  section  followed  b 
twenty  minutes,  but  had  no  notice  of  need  of  caution.  The  train  was 
thrown  from  the  track  and  Lake  was  killed. 

Three  grounds  are  assigned  on  which  the  petitioner  sought  to  recover, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ordering  the  train  to  make  the  journey  without  giving  notice  of 
the  dangerous  conditions,  which  were  known  to  the  dispatcher. 

(2)  Inadequate  provisions  for  the  carrying  away  of  surface  water 
accumulating  at  the  place  of  the  accident. 

(3)  Failure  and  omission  to  furnish  sufficient  employees  to  inspect 
and  watch  the  condition  of  the  track  and  roadbed  at  the  place  of  the 
accident,  under  the  circumstances  in  this  case. 

Judge  Gray,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  rested  his  con- 
clusions on  the  first  point  given  above.  After  reviewing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  circuit  court,  he  said: 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  notify  his  employees 
of  any  unusual  danger  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  of  which  he  was 
informed  and  they  were  not,  or  of  which  the  master  was  better  informed 
than  the  servant  could  be.  To  give  such  notice  to  the  employee,  is  the 
exercise  of  that  proper  and  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  the 
servant,  which  the  law  imposes  as  a  duty  upon  the  master. 
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That  there  was  necessity  on  this  occasion  for  such  a  notice,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the  railroad,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  special  warning  was  given  to  section  No.  1,  and  that  the  chief  dis- 
patcher testified  that  he  thought  and  believed  that  he  had  sent  a  notice 
to  those  in  control  of  section  No.  2. 

It  is  intimated  that  as  the  engineer  and  conductor,  and  those  on  board 
the  trains,  were  exposed  to  the  storm,  they  knew  of  its  violence  and 
were  thereby  warned  of  its  dangers.  But  this  is  not  true,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  must  be  true  to  relieve  the  respondent  from  liability;  that 
is,  in  the  sense  that  the  peril  was  an  obvious  one,  and  those  exposed 
to  it  were  bound  to  observe  it  and  guard  themselves  against  it.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  immediately  around  themselves,  did  not  necessarily 
give  those  on  the  train  the  information  as  to  the  results  of  that  storm 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  which  was  possessed  by  the  dispatcher 
who  was  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  whole  line. 

The  duty  of  informing  a  servant  of  special  or  extraordinary  risks 
connected  with  his  service,  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  master,  and  the 
delegation  thereof  to  any  inferior  servant,  can  not  relieve  him  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  Whether  the  servant,  to 
whom  such  duty  is  delegated,  be  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  employ- 
ment, makes  no  difference.  By  whomsoever  performed,  the  duty  is 
that  of  the  master,  and  he  is  always  responsible  to  the  servant  for  its 
due  performance. 


Injunction — Intebpebence  with  Employees  by  Third  Pabties — 
Strikes — Contempt —  United  States  ex  reL.  Chmranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  v.  Haggerty  et  al. ,  United  States  Circuit  Court,  North- 
em  District  of  West  Virginia,  116  Federal  Reporter,  page  610. — In 
this  case  Thomas  Haggerty  and  others  were  in  court  to  answer  for 
alleged  violations  of  an  injunction  issued  against  them  at  the  instance 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  This  company  was 
the  holder  of  a  number  of  bonds  of  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company, 
and  was  trustee  of  a  mortgage  on  its  property,  and  alleged  that  inter- 
ference with  the  mining  operations  of  the  fuel  company  would  work 
an  injury  to  the  said  Guaranty  Trust  Company's  interests. 

The  bill  praying  for  an  injunction  recited  that  certain  persons,  non- 
residents of  West  Virginia,  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  had  entered  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  strike 
among  the  employees  of  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company  in  order  to 
aid  the  strike  at  that  time  prevailing  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  stated  that  meetings  had  been  held  and  addresses 
delivered  by  the  persons  named  in  the  petition,  with  the  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  miners  and  exciting  in  them  a  hatred  and  animosity 
toward  the  proprietors  of  the  mines;  that  in  some  instances  miners 
had  been  assaulted,  and  in  one  case  a  mine  head  was  blown  up  so  as  to 
cause  the  suspension  of  operations,  and,  furthermore,  tended  to  intimi- 
date miners  in  other  mines  and  to  prevent  them  from  continuing  their 
work.  The  bill  charged,  further,  that  the  defendants  and  others  had 
entered  into  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  bring  about  a  strike,  and 
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that  some  of  the  employees  had  been  induced  to  strike,  although  most 
of  them  preferred  to  work  and  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  com- 
pany if  they  could  be  protected. 

On  a  hearing  before  Judge  Jackson  the  injunction  was  issued  on 
June  19,  1902,  and  a  copy  served  on  the  defendants  in  this  case  on  the 
19th  and  20th  days  of  the  same  month.  This  injunction  restrained  and 
forbade  the  defendants  and  all  others  a.ssociated  or  connected  with 
them  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  management,  operation,  or 
conduct  of  said  mines  by  their  owners  or  those  operating  them,  either 
by  menaces,  threats,  or  any  character  of  intimidation  used  to  prevent 
the  employees  of  said  mines  from  going  to  and  from  said  mines  and  of 
working  in  and  about  them.  Entering  upon  the  property  of  the  fuel 
company  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  its  employees  or  of  hold- 
ing meetings,  or  holding  meetings  or  marching  on  the  property  or  on 
the  roads  and  paths  upon  and  near  the  mines  or  near  the  residences  of 
the  miners  so  as  to  disturb,  alarm,  or  intimidate  the  employees  or 
prevent  their  working  in  the  mines,  or  interfering  with  them  in  pass- 
ing to  and  from  their  work  or  in  an)'  way  as  employees  of  the  Clarks- 
burg Fuel  Company,  were  also  forbidden. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  20,  after  notice  had  been  served  upon  all 
the  defendants,  a  meeting  was  held  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet 
from  the  opening  of  one  of  the  companj'^s  mines,  about  150  feet  from 
the  property  itself,  and  not  far  from  the  houses  of  the  miners,  all  of 
which  places  were  in  plain  view  of  the  persons  holding  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  known  otherwise  as  "Mother"  Jones,  addressed 
the  meeting,  at  which  time  she  said,  according  to  the  evidence,  that 
the  miners  were  slaves  and  cowards  and  that  she  did  not  care  anythbg 
about  injunctions;  that  if  she  or  other  agitators  were  arrested,  others 
would  take  their  places  and  the  injunction  would  not  stop  them.  The 
court  was  criticised  and  the  judge  called  a  hireling  of  the  coal  com- 
pany. These  statements  were  indorsed  by  Haggerty  and  applauded 
by  those  present.  It  was  in  evidence  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting  the  noise  and  confusion  created  by  those  in  attendance  could 
be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  that  those  at  work  within  were 
constantly  demanding  news  of  the  proceedings,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  more  or  less  alarm  as  "they  were  afraid  of  personal  injury 
and  of  being  blown  up." 

The  language  of  Judge  Jackson  in  announcing  the  finding  of  the 
court  was  in  part  as  follows: 

The  question  for  this  court  now  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  the 
defendants  violated  its  order,  and,  if  so,  to  determine  what  punishment 
shall  be  imposed  upon  them  for  its  violation.  The  consideration  of  this 
^[uestion  ordinarily  would  involve  the  power  of  the  court  to  issue 
injunctions  in  cases  of  this  character.  This  court,  however,  has  here- 
tofore upon  repeated  occasions  recognized  the  power  of  the  court  to 
issue  injunctions  in  cases  where  there  is  a  combination  and  conspiracy 
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upon  tho  part  of  any  class  of  people  to  prevent  thein  from  interfering 
with  the  Dusiness  of  others.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  iti  speaking  of  the 
writ  of  injunction,  says  "that  a  writ  of  injunction  may  be  described  to 
be  a  judicial  process  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  a  particular 
thing,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  a  particular  thing,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  writ."  A  similar  writ  to  this  was  in  use  in  the  days  of  the 
Uoman  Empire,  and  has  always  been  in  use  in  England  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  common  law.  It  is  not  the  exercise  of  any  new  power  by 
the  court,  but  it  is  simply  an  application  of  the  writ  to  a  new  condition 
of  things  that  exists  in  our  day  oy  reason  of  the  advancement  in  civi- 
lization. It  is  not  my  pui"pose  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  remedies  by  injunction  other  than  to  state  what  seems  to  me  to  l)e 
the  well-settled  rule  of  law  in  its  application  to  strikes — that  the  power 
of  the  court  may  be  invoked  to  restrain  and  inhibit  a  combination  which 
is  foiined  to  induce  employees  who  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
of  their  employment  to  strike  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  injury  and 
damage  upon  the  employers.  (1  Eddy,  Combinations,  p.  423,  sec.  525.) 
In  the  case  we  have  under  consideration  the  bill  alleges  that  there  is  a 
combination  of  persons  who  are  known  as  "organizers,"  "agitators," 
and  "walking  delegates,"  who  come  from  other  States  fpr  the  purpose 
of  inducing  a  strike  in  the  soft-coal  fields  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 

Sinia;  that  their  object  and  purpose  is  to  induce  persons  who  are  not 
issatistied  with  the  terms  of  their  employment,  and  who  are  not  ask- 
ing any  increase  .in  their  wages,  to  cease  work  for  their  employers, 
thereby  inflicting  great  damage  and  injury  upon  them.  It  is  to  be 
()l).served  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  miners  in  the  employ  of  the 
Clarksburg  Fuel  Companv  do  not  want,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
agitators  who  is  enjoined,  "to  lay  down  their  picKS  and  shovels  and 
quit  work."  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  employees  of  this 
company  to  quit  work  at  any  time  they  desire  to  do  so,  unless  there 
is  a  conti-actual  relation  between  them  and  the  employer  which  should 
control  their  right  to  quit.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  recognize  the 
right  of  an  emploj'er  to  coerce  the  employees  to  continue  their  work 
when  they  desire  to  quit.  While  I  recognize  the  right  for  all  laborers 
to  combine  for  the  pui-pose  of  protecting  all  their  lawful  rights,  I  do 
not  recognize  the  right  of  laborers  to  conspire  together  to  compel 
employees  who  are  not  dissatisfied  with  their  work  in  the  mines  to  lay 
down  their  picks  and  shovels  and  to  quit  their  work,  without  a  just  or 
proper  reason  therefor,  merely  to  gratify  a  professional  set  of  "agita- 
tors, organizers,  and  walking  delegates,  who  roam  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  agents  for  some  combination,  who  are  vampires  that  live  and 
fatten  on  the  honest  labor  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  country,  and  who 
are  busybodies  creating  dissatisfaction  amongst  a  class  of  people  who 
are  quiet,  well-disposed,  and  who  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
unceasing  agitation  of  this  class  of  people.  In  the  case  we  have  under 
fonsideration  these  defendants  are  known  as  professional  agitators, 
organizers,  and  walking  delegates.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  people  who  are  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  Clarksburg 
Fuel  Company.  Their  mission  here  is  to  foment  trouble,  create  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  employees  in  coal  mines,  producing  strikes, 
which  tends  greatly  to  damage  and  injure  the  business  of  the  em- 
ployers. In  this  case  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  "among  the  larger 
number  of  the  miners.  Only  a  small  part  of  them  have  quit  the  mines 
from  fear  of  intimidation,  threats,  and  violence,  but  those  remaining 
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in  the  mines  say  they  will  quit  work  unless  they  are  protected  against 
the  threats  of  these  agitators  and  organizers.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
court  of  equity  is  invoked  in  this  case,  not  to  suppress  the  right  of 
free  speech,  but  to  restrain  and  inhibit  these  defendants,  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  bring  about  strikes  b^  trying  to  coerce  people  who  are 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  their  employment,  wnich  results  in 
inflicting  injury  and  damage  to  their  employers,  as  well  as  the 
employees. 

It  is  apparent  that,  if  these  agitators  are  permitted  to  interfere  witii 
the  orderly,  well-disposed  miners  who  are  anxious  to  work,  and  con- 
tented with  the  wages  they  receive,  in  the  end  this  contented  class  of 
miners  would,  through  fear,  intimidation,  as  well  as  threats,  be  induced 
to  throw  down  their  shovels  and  picks,  and  cease  to  work  in  the  mines, 
whereby  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company  would  be  greatly  damaged. 
Under  this  condition  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  mines  of 
the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company,  the  plaintiff  in  this  bill  applied  for  an 
injunction,  which  was  granted  by  this  court,  to  protect  ite  property, 
and  to  restrain  the  defendants  in  this  case  from  interfering  with  its 
employees  in  operating  and  working  their  mines.  The  right  and  power 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  issue  an  injunction  upon  the  allegations  of  this 
bill  can  not,  at  this  day,  be  questioned.  Numerous  decisions  could  be 
cited  to  sustain  this  position,  but  the  only  case  that  the  court  deems 
necessary  to  refer  to  to  sustain  its  power  and  authority  to  issue  this 
injunction,  is  the  case  of  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564,  15  Sup.  Ct  900, 
89  L.  Ed.  1092.  In  the  case  under  consideration  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  In  fact,  the  law  furnishes  no  satisfactory  remedy 
against  irresponsible,  itinerant,  professional  agitators  unless  the 
powers  of  the  courts  of.  equity  are  invoked.  This  was  conceded  by 
Debs  in  his  testimony  before  the  United  States  Strike  Commission, 
referred  to  by  Justice  Brewer  in  his  case. 

So  far  I  have  only  considered  the  power  and  authority  of  the  court 
to  award  the  injunction  in  this  case.  This  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  contempt,  and  whether  or  not  the  defendants 
in  this  case  nave  violated  the  injunction  of  this  court. 

Judge  Jackson  then  reviewed  the  evidence  given  above  as  to  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting  held,  the  remarks  made  thereat,  and  the 
observed  effect  produced  upon  the  miners  at  work  in  the  mine  near  by. 

He  then  said: 

I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  defendants  in  this  case,  who  were 
served  with  notice  of  this  injunction,  have  violated  it,  and  have  treated 
with  contempt  the  order  of  thL«  court.  As  a  consequence  of  tlieir 
action,  this  court  will  have  to  punish  them  for  their  contempt  in  vio- 
lating this  injunction.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  them  to  have 
pursued  the  usual  legal  methods  by  moving  the  court  either  to  dissolve 
or  modify  the  injunction;  and  Mrs.  Jones  admitted  on  the  witness 
stand  that  she  ''knew  very  well  that  if  she  and  her  confederates 
wanted  to  test  the  injunction  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  come  into  court 
and  have  it  dissolved."  Instead  of  pursuing  that  course,  they  elected 
to  defy  the  court's  injunction  and  openly  cUsregarded  their  duties  as 
good  citizens  of  the  country  by  setting  a  precedent  in  open  defiance 
of  the  injunction,  which  tends  to  promote  disorder,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  go  unpunished,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  anarchy. 
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Injunctions— Labor  Oeganizations — Methods  and  Purposes — 
LiABiLiTT  of  Members  as  Conspirators — Ordering  Employees  of 
Receivers  to  Quit  Work — United  States  v.  Weber  et  al..  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Virginia,  IIJ^  Federal  Re- 
porter, pa^e  950. — This  was  a  proceeding  against  certain  parties  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  facts  and  conclusions  are  set  forth  in  the 
remarks  of  Judge  McDowell,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  defendants  Weber  and  Haddow  have  been  attached  and  brought 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  violations  of  orders  of  this  court  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company  a^inst  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  and  Coke  Company.  The  defendants  Tom  Braley,  Cass  Braley, 
and  David  Clarkson  have  been  summoned  by  rule  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  held  guilty  of  contempt  for  violations  of  these  same 
orders.  All  the  defendants  have,  in  effect,  denied  the  charges  made 
against  them.  Both  the  attachment  and  the  rule  were  issued  upon 
information  contained  in  a  verified  petition  filed  by  the  receivers 
appointed  in  the  above-named  cause. 

It  is  well  in  the  outset  to  state  that  the  court  fully  recognizes  the 
limitations  on  its  powers  as  to  contempts  committed  neither  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  nor  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  (Rev.  St.  sec.  726.)  That  there  must  have  been 
disobedience  of,  or  resistance  to,  some  order  of  the  court  is  essential  to 
constitute  contempt  in  the  case  at  bar. 

By  the  first  order  entered  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company 
against  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the  receivers 
thereby  appointed  were  directed  to  take  possession  of  and  to  operate 
the  properties  of  the  defendant  company.  By  an  order  entered  by 
the  late  Judge  Paul,  district  judge,  on  Febnmry  12,  1901,  certain 
named  persons  (not  including  any  of  these  defendants),  and  "all  other 
parties  concerned  whose  names  be  hereafter  ascertained,"  were 
enjoined  from  entering  upon  the  property  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal 
and  Coke  Compaay,  from  trespassing  thereon,  and  froiri  intimidating  or 
coercing,  or  attempting  to  mtimidate  or  coerce,  or  in  any  manner 
interfermg  with  the  employees  of  said  receivers  with  intent  to  induce 
them  to  quit  the  service  of  said  receivers,  and  from  entering  into  any 
conspiracy  or  combination  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  or  obstruct- 
ing tne  said  receivers  in  the  operation  of  their  business  at  the  "  Looney 
Creek  Lease."  The  Looney  Creek  Lease  is  the  same  operation  that 
is  now  alleged  to  have  been  obstructed  and  crippled  by  the  acts  of 
these  defendants. 

This  injunction  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  longer  operative,  having 
expired  by  limitation,  so  that  it  is  without  effect,  "except  in  so  far  as 
it  served  as  a  warning  that  the  plant  at  Inman  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  court,  and  that  interference  with  the  employees  with  intent  to 
induce  them  to  quit  the  service,  or  intimidating  them  to  that  end,  had 
been  regarded  by  the  court  as  a  violation  of  its  orders."  The  contents 
and  purport  of  this  injunction  were  evidently  known  to  the  defend- 
ants, as  well  as  those  of  a  later  order,  bearing  date  of  October  26, 
1901,  in  which  Weber  and  Haddow  were  directed  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  attached  for  contempt.     In  pursuance  of  this  order 
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a  writ  of  injunctioa  was  served  on  Weber,  the  contents  of  which  were 
known  also  to  Hacldow  and  doubtless  to  the  other  defendants. 
After  stating  the  above,  Judge  McDowell,  continuing,  said: 

Having  thus  set  out  the  orders  of  this  court,  some  or  all  of  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  disobeyed  or  resisted  by  the  defendants,  it 
may  further  tend  to  clearness  of  thought  to  briefly  consider  some 
questions  of  law  involved  in  this  matter.  It  is  admitted  by  defendants 
Weber  and  Haddow  that  they  are  officers  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  "  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;"  that  their  duties  consist 
in  part  in  organizing  mine  workers  into  local  lodges  of  said  order; 
that  they  came  to  Virginia  both  in  October,  1901,  and  March,  1902, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  such  lodges  among  the  miners  w^orking 
for  the  receivers  at  Inman  and  at  Tom's  Creek,  as  well  as  among  miners 
working  at  other  nearby  plants.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  the  coal  miners  arc 
so  nearly  all  members  of  the  organization  that  said  regions  ma^'  be 
considered  as  "union"  territory.  Further,  that  in  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  a  great  many — ^perhaps  a  majority— of  the  miners  are  not 
members  of  the  union.  It  also  appears  that  when,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion or  occasions,  a  general  strike  was  ordered,  the  hopes  of  the 
organization  were,  in  some  measure  at  least,  defeated  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  continued  at  work,  and  the  coal 
thus  produced  went  into  the  markets  that  would  otherwise  have  Ijeen 
largely  dependent  upon  the  output  of  the  union  territory.  Hence,  it 
seems,  that  the  object  in  organizing  lodges  in  the  V^irginias  is  to  bring 
the  Virginia  mines  under  the  control  of  the  organization. 

The  right  of  the  employees  of  the  receivers  to  voluntarily  join  a 
union  that  has  only  legal  pui-poses  in  view  can  not  be  denied.  More- 
over, the  right  to  induce,  by  legal  methods  and  fair  moml  suasion,  the 
employees  of  the  receivers  to  join  such  an  organization  is  not  denied. 
But  if  the  object  of  the  union  is  illegal,  or  if  the  methods  employed  by 
it,  either  to  induce  ac<j|uisitions  to  its  ranks  or  to  accomplish  its  ulterior 
purposes,  are  illegal,  it  appears  to  be  well  settled  that  the  persons  who 
combine  in  such  eflforts  are  conspirators. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  open  to  serious  question  that  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  union  is  not  legal.  This  purpose  is  to  secure  con- 
trol of  mining  opei-ations,  including  those  under  the  management  of 
the  receivers  of  this  court.  Confessedly,  control  is  desired  for  thi.> 
purpose:  If  the  union  miners  in  some  other  State  make  complaint  of 
grievance, — the  justness  of  the  complaint  to  be  adjudged  solely  by  the 
union, — the  union  will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  compliance  with 
their  demands  by  ordering  and  carrying  into  effect  a  general  strike. 
Can  this  court  rightfully  surrender  control  of  the  works  under  its 
charge  to  the  United  Mine  Workers?  On  authority  it  is  clear  that  it 
can  not.  [Cases  cited.]  On  reason,  alsp,  it  is  equally  clear.  But  a 
discussion  of  the  reason  for  this  rule,  involving  .sociological  questions 
of  much  interest,  can  not  now  be  entered  into. 

To  go  further,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  control  desired  by  the  union,  it  is  necessary  that  pmcticallv  all 
mine  workers  be  members  of  the  organization  and  subject  to  its  direc- 
tions. In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  nonunion  men — men  who 
do  not  desire  to  join  the  union — be  compelled  to  quit  work.  This  is 
one  of  the  avowed  means  to  the  desired  end.    That  this  is  illegal  and 
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not  to  be  tolerated  needs  no  ar^ment.  Hence,  even  if  it  were  con- 
ceded that  the  ultimate  purpose  is  lewai,  yet,  as  a  means  intended  to  be 
used  to  effect  the  ultimate  puipose  is  illegal,  it  follows  that  a  combi- 
nation to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  union  is  a  conspiracy. 

It  was  proved  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  employment  of  the 
receivers  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  number  at  work  before  the 
troubles  began,  and  that  many  men  had  been  intimidated  by  threats 
that  they  would  be  shot  if  they  worked.  Notices  had  been  posted, 
with  the  seal  of  the  local  lodge  and  signed  "U.  M.  W.  of  A.,"  notify- 
ing certain  classes  of  employees  "to  stop  work,"  and  again  "  that  your 
works  are  suspended."  Some  of  these  notices  had  been  posted  by 
defendants  Cass  Braley  and  David  Clarkson. 

Judge  McDowell  stated  this,  and  said: 

It  is  earnestly  contended  that  the  defendants  Weber  and  Haddow 
never  participated  in,  sanctioned,  or  advised  any  of  the  illegal  acts 
traced  to  some  members  of  the  union.  But  the  act  of  the  union  in 
ordering  the  coke  pullers  and  loaders  to  stop  work  is  in  itself  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  order  of  this  court  directing  the  receivers  to 
operate  the  plant.  In  other  words,  such  acts  are  illegal.  Coupled 
with  the  known  intimidation  of  some  of  the  employees,  the  above 
notices  can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise  than  an  order,  not  to  be 
disobeyed  with  impunity,  to  stop  work.  Again,  the  notices  contain- 
ing the  statement  that  the  "works  are  suspended"  is  itself  in  contra- 
vention of  the  ordere  of  this  court.  The  union  has  never  disavowed 
the  responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  the  notices  above  mentioned. 
In  their  bearing  on  the  statement  that  the  union  intended  to  use  unlaw- 
ful means  to  secure  its  end,  the  addresses  made  by  the  defendants 
Weber  and  Haddow  at  the  meeting  on  Sunday,  March  2,  1902,  are  of 
importance.  According  to  the  witness  George  Kilgore,  who  seemed 
to  be  disinterested,  what  was  said  was  that  in  the  event  men- 
tioned [i.  e.  if  the  men  refused  to  join  the  union],  the  product  of  the 
mines  would  be  boycotted,  and  all  nonunion  miners  would  be  black- 
listed and  denied  work  at  any  unionized  mines. 

So  far  the  question  has  been  discussed  without  particular  reference 
to  the  order  of  October  26,  1901.  This  order  specifically  requires  of 
Haddow  and  Weber  that  they  "desist  from  any  interference  with  the 
employees  of  the  said  receivers  so  as  to  affect  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  receivers."  Under  attachment  from  this  court,  these 
defendants  vi^ere  arrested  on  the  evening  of  March  12th  instant.  Upon 
being  arrested  the  defendant  Weber,  according  to  disinterested  wit- 
nesses that  can  not  be  disbelieved,  put  his  head  out  of  the  car  window, 
and,  speaking  to  a  crowd  of  union  men  there  collected,  advised  them 
to  "continue  their  work,"  and  not  to  agree  to  anything  until  he  and 
Haddow  returned.  The  "work"  the  union  was  then  engaged  in, 
certainly  in  part  at  least,  consisted  of  intimidating  nonunion  men 
who  wished  to  work.  The  witness  Baldwin  testified  that  Weber  told 
him  that  he  had  violated  the  order  of  October  26,  1901,  and  intended 
to  violate  it.  This  witness  bad  no  interest  to  misstate  the  facts  in  this 
respect.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  court  that  both  Weber 
ana  Haddow  knowingly  and  intentionally  disobej'ed  the  said  order. 

An  order  will  be  entered  punishing  the  defendants  for  their  contempt. 
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LAWS   OF    VABIOTJS    STATES    BELATIHO    TO    LABOR    SVACTZD 
SINCE  JAHVABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  varioos  States  and  Tait- 
toriea  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  In  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactmeou  aic 
reproduced  in  snccessive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

OSEOON. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Sunday  labor — Barbaing. 

(Page  17.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  persons  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  barlsering  on  Sunday  in  Or^^on. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  found  guilty  of  violating  this  act  shall  be  ponished 
by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  five  days  for  tlie 
first  offense;  and  b}'  a  fine  ot  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fiftf 
dollars,  or  by  impnsonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  lees  than  ten  days  nor  moK 
than  twenty-five  daysi  for  the  second  offense,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  "person"  or  "persons"  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  partnerships  and  corporations. 

Sbc.  4.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  relief  of  overworked  penon 
engaged  in  the  barbering  business,  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared,  and  this  act 
shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  February  11,  1901. 

Exemptum  from  execution,  etc. —  Wages. 
(Page  IS.) 

Sgction  1.  Section  313,  Title  II,  Chapter  III,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon  i? 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  313.  The  earnings  of  any  debtor  for  personal  services,  performed  by  such 
debtor  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  service  of  an  attachment, 
execution  or  garnishment,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  effect  of  any  such  process  when 
it  shall  be  miule  to  appear  by  the  affidavit  of  such  debtor,  or  otherwise,  that  socii 
eaminge  are  necessary  fol-  the  use  of  the  family  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the 
labor  of  said  debtor. 

Sex;.  2.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  opoo  tbe 
subject  of  exempting  the  earnings  of  a  judgment  debtor,  and  a  great  neoeeaity  exists 
for  the  amendment  of  the  act  upon  that  subject  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for, 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  13, 1901. 

Protection  ofgtreet  railway  employees— Indoted  platforms. 

(Page  122.) 

Sbction  1.  Each  corporation,  company,  and  individual  owning,  managing,  or  operat- 
ing any  street  railway  or  line  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  provide,  during  the  monthe 
of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March  of  each  year,  all  cars  run  or 
used  on  its  or  their  respective  roads  with  good,  substantial,  and  sufficient  veetiboks 
or  weather  guards  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  employees  operating  ] 
cars  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  individual. 
1298 
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Sec.  2.  The  veetibnles  or  weather  guards  provided  for  in  section  1  hereof  shall  be 
BO  constructed  and  so  maintained  and  adjusted  upon  each  car  during  each  of  the  said 
months  as  to  reasonably  protect  the  employees  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  indi- 
vidual operating  said  passenger  car  from  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  subject  the  owner  or  manager  of  such  street  railway  or  line  to  a  penalty  of 
f  100  fine  for  the  first  offense,  and  $100  for  each  and  every  subsequent  violation  thereof, 
and  each  car  run  one  day  when  not  so  equipped  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
hereof. 

Sbc.  4.  Provided  however,  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  in  force  or 
effect  until  January  1,  1902. 

Sbc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  various  districts  in 
this  State  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  strictly  enforced. 

Approved  February  25,  1901. 

Mine  regulationt, 
(Page  151.) 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  following  bell  signals  shall  be 
osed  in  all  mines  in  the  State  of  Oregon  operating  a  steam,  electrical,  gasoline  or  other 
hoisting  plant  to  wit: 

1  bell,  hoist  (see  Rule  2);  1  bell,  stop  (see  Rule  2);  2  bells,  lower  (see  Rule  2); 
2-2  bells,  calls  top  man  to  collar  of  shaft;  3  bells,  man  to  be  moved,  run  slow  (see 
Rale  2);  3-1  bells,  man  to  be  hoisted,  run  slow  (see  Rule  2);  3-2  bells,  man  to  be 
lowered,  run  slow  (see  Rule  2);  4  bells,  move  bucket  or  cage  very  slow;  4-1  bells, 
start  pnmp;  4-2  bells,  stop  pump;  1-3  h«lls,  start  air  compressor;  2-3  bells,  stop  air 
compressor;  6  bells,  send  down  tools  (see  Rule  4);  6  bella,  send  down  timlaers  (see 
Bole  4);  7  bells,  accident;  1-4  bells,  foreman  wanted;  2-2-2  bells,  change  bucket 
from  ore  to  water  or  vice  versa;  3-2-1  bells,  ready  to  shoot  in  shaft  (see  Rule  3). 

En^eer's  signal  that  he  is  ready  to  hoist,  raise  bucket  or  cage  two  feet  and  lower 
it  aftam  (see  Rule  3] .  The  bucket  or  cage  must  be  raised  from  station  six  feet  when 
not  in  use,  notice  being  given  to  engineer  to  that  effect,  as  follows:  Ring  one  bell,  hoist; 
and  when  bucket  or  cage  up  six  feet,  one  bell,  stop.  Levels  shall  be  designated  and 
inserted  in  notice  hereinafter  mentioned  (see  Rule  1) . 

Levels. 

SBcnoN  2.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  and  properly  understanding  the  above 
code  of  signalSj  the  following  rules  are  hereby  established: 

Rule  1.  In  giving  sisals  make  strokes  on  bell  at  r^nlar  intervals.  The  bar  (-) 
must  take  the  same  time  as  for  one  stroke  on  the  bell,  and  no  more.  If  timber, 
tools,  the  foreman,  bucket  or  cage  are  wanted  to  stop  at  any  level  in  the  mine,  signal, 
by  number  of  strokes  on  the  bell,  the  number  of  the  level  first  before  giving  the  sig- 
nal for  timber,  tools,  etc.  The  time  between  the  signals  to  be  double  bars  (-  -1. 
Examples:  6  —  5,  would  mean,  stop  at  the  sixth  level  with  tools;  2  —  3-1,  would 
mean,  stop  at  the  second  level,  man  on  bucket  or  c^e,  hoist;  4  —  3-1,  would 
mean,  stop  at  the  fourth  level,  man  on  bucket  or  cage,  hoist;  2  —  3-2,  would  mean, 
stop  at  the  second  level,  man  on  bucket  or  cage,  lower. 

Role  2.  No  person  must  get  on  or  off  the  bucket  or  cage  while  in  motion.  When 
men  are  to  be  noisted  or  lowered,  give  the  signal  for  men — men  must  then  get  on 
bucket  or  cage — then  give  the  signal  to  hoist  or  lower.  Bell  cord  must  be  at  all 
times  within  reach  of  man  on  bucket  or  cage. 

Rule  3.  After  the  signal,  "ready  to  shoot  in  shaft,"  engineer  must  give  his  signal, 
when  he  is  ready  to  noiat,  i.  e.,  raise  the  bucket  or  (»ge  two  feet,  then  lower  it 
again.  Miners  must  then  give  signal,  "men  to  be  hoisted,"  then  "spit  fuse,"  get 
on  backet  or  c^,  and  give  the  signal  to  hoist. 

Rule  4.  All  timbers,  tools,  ete.,  "longer  than  the  depth  of  the  bucket  or  cage"  to 
be  hoisted  or  lowered,  must  be  securely  lashed  at  the  upper  end  to  the  cable.  Miners 
must  know  that  they  will  ride  up  or  down  the  shaft  without  catebing  on  rocks  or 
timbers  and  be  thrown  out. 

Rule  5.  The  foreman  will  see  that  one  printed  sheet  of  these  signals  and  rules  for 
each  level,  one  for  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  engine  room  are  attached 
to  a  board  not  less  than  twelve  inches  wide  by  thirty-six  inches  long,  and  securely 
&sten  the  board  up  where  the  signals  can  be  easily  read  at  the  places  above  stated. 

Sec.  3.  The  above  signals  mu^  be  oteyed.  Any  violation  of  the  same  will  be 
grounds  for  discharge  of  the  party  or  parties  so  doing.  No  (jerson,  company,  corpo- 
ration or  indviduals  operating  a  mine  within  the  State  of  Oregon,  shall  be  responsible 
for  accidents  that  may  happen  to  men  diaobeyiog  the  above  rules  and  signals.    Said 
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rules  and  signals,  on  notice  as  above  set  out,  shall  be  signed  by  the  superintendoit 
or  person  having  charge  of  the  mine,  who  shall  designate  the  corporation  or  owner  of 
the  said  mine. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  company,  corjjoration  or  individuals  operating  any  mine  within 
the  State  of  Oregon  having  in  operation  a  steam,  electrical,  gasoline  or  other  hoisting 
plant  as  above  described,  who  snail  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $250. 

Sec.  5.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  of  importance  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  miners  and  mine  owners,  an  emei^gency  exists,  and  this 
act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  26, 1901. 

Trade-marks,  etc.,  of  trade  uniotu. 
(Pa(fel68.) 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  jierson  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  any  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  makii^ 
known  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  mert^handise  or  other  product  of  labor  as 
having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  jwii^kedor  put  on  sale  by  such 
person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such 
as.sociation  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  sells,  offers  for  sale  or  in  any  way  ntters  or  at- 
culates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,'  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  keepi*  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product 
of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted, 
stamped  or  impressed;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  dox,  case,  can,  or  package  to  which 
or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted, 
stamped  or  impressed;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor, 
in  an^  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  coimterfeit  or  imita- 
tion 18  attached,  affixeil,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fiue  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
used  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form 
of  advertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for  record  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles 
thereof  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  application  specifying 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on  whose  behalf  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the  class  of 
merchandise  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be 
appropriated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form" of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  same,  tliat  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union  or  corporation  has 
the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  tlie  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance 
thereto  as  may  lie  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or  counterparts  filed 
therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  and  recording  a 
fee  of  $1.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filing 
or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  5 
advertisement  so  many  duly  attested  i-ertificates  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as  such 
person,  association  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  certificates  said  secre- 
tary shall  receive  a  fee  of  $1.  Anpr  such  certificate  of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and 
prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  ttade- 
mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  state  shall 
not  record  for  any  person,  imion  or  association  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement  that  would  probably  be  mistaken  for  any  \a,oel, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  theretofore  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  union  or  association.  But  the  said  secretary  shall  file 
and  record  under  this  act  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
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advertisement,  which  luay  have  been  previously  filed  by  any  person  or  any  associa- 
tion or  union  of  workin^men,  provided  the  person,  association  or  union  seeking  to 
file  and  record  under  this  act  is  the  sanae  person,  association  or  union  that  previously 
filed  or  recorded  the  same  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation or  union,  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  desigiij  device  or 
form  of  advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  declaration,  verbally  or  in 
writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained 
in  conse<)uence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recorded  [recovereil]  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
party  injured  thereby  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction;  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  usmg  a  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aloreaaid  may  proceed  by 
suit  for  damages  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  counterfeits 
thereof;  and  all  courts  of  comi>etent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  award  the  complainant  in  any  such  suit 
damages  restilting  from  sucn  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display,  as  may  be  by  the  said 
court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  to  such 
person,  association  or  union  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use, 
display  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be  delivered  to 
an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant,  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  sucn  person,  association  or  union  in 
any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or  association, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fiiie  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500).  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under 
this  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  oflicer  or  member  of  such  associa- 
tion or  union,  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  pen<ons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association  or  imion,  or  oflBcer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  so  to  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  ])uni8hable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  the  plaintiff  is  successful  in  maintaining  his  action  either  for  dam- 
ages or  for  permanent  relief  by  injunction,  or  for  nominal  damases  only,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court  as  a  part  of 
the  costs  and  mergwl  in  the  judgment. 

Approved  February  27,  1901. 

FENNSTI.VAMIA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Act  Ko.  37. — Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  qfhakeahop*. 

Section  1.  No  minor  male  or  female,  or  adult  woman,  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
detained  in  any  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake  bakery,  pretzel  or  macaroni  establish- 
ment, for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  2.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  pretzel,  pie  or  cake 
liakery,  or  macaroni  establishment,  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  tne  maimer 
directed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  house  drainage  and  plumbing,  as 
prescribed  by  law,  and  all  rooms  used  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  shall  be  ventilated 
by  means  of  air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes,  so  as  to  insure  a  free  circulation 
of  fresh  air.  No  cellar,  or  basement,  not  now  used  for  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter  be 
occupied  and  used  as  a  bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  have  previously  complied 
with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall 
have  a  tight  floor,  constructed  of  cement,  wood,  or  tiles,  laid  in  cement.  The  inside 
walls  shall  be  plastered,  or  painted  with  oil  paint,  three  (3)  coats,  or  be  lime-washed. 
When  painted,  shall  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  every  five  years,  and  shall  be  washed 
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with  hot  water  ana  soap  at  least  once  in  every  three  (3)  months;  when  lime-washed, 
the  lime-washing  shall  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  every  three  (3)  months.  The 
furniture  and  utensils  in  such  room  shall  be  so  arraneed  that  the  furniture  and  floor 
may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  and  clean  condition.  No  domestic 
or  pet  animal  shall  be  allowed  in  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit,  bresul,  pie,  or  cake  bakery, 
or  in  any  room  in  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are  stored. 

Sec.  4.  The  manufactured  flour  and  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly 
dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  flour,  shelves,  and  all  other  places  for  stor- 
ing the  same,  can  he  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  bakerv  shall  be  provided  with  a  wash-room  and  water-cloeet, 
or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake-room  or  rooms,  where  the  manufacture  of  such  food 
products  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit,  shall  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake-room  of  any  bakery. 

Sec.  6.  The  sleeping  room  or  rooms,  for  persons  employed  in  bakeries,  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products 
are  manufactured  or  stored.  And  such  sleeping  places,  when  they  are  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  bakery,  shall  be  inspected  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  a  condition  of 
cleanliness. 

Sec.  7.  No  employer  shall,  knowingly,  require,  i>ermit  or  suffer,  any  person  to 
work  in  his  bakeshop  who  is  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  with  scrofu- 
lous diseases,  or  with  any  venereal  diseases,  or  with  any  communicable  skin  afiection; 
and  every  employer  is  hereby  required  to  maintain  hmiself  tind  his  employees  in  a 
clean  condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  handling  or  sale  ol  such  food 
products,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sbc.  8.  The  factory  inspector  is  authorized  to  issue  a  certificate  of  sata^ustoiy 
inspection  to  a  person  conducting  a  bakery,  where  such  bakery  is  conducted  in  com- 
pliance with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sbc.  9.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  three  and  five  of  this  act,  shall  make  the  alterations  or  additions  necessary, 
within  such  time  as  said  alterations  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the  fut 
of  such  proprietors,  and  notice  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  owner,  agent  or 
lessee,  snail  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  10.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  and  kept  posted  in  each 
work  room  of  every  bread,  cake,  qr  pie  wikery,  or  confectionery  establishment,  in 
this  State. 

Sbc.  11.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirements,  as  provided  herein,  of  the  factory  inspector  or  his 
deputy,  who  are  hereby  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  excepting  section 
seven,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  magistrate,  alderman,  mayor  or  burgess,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  ($60)  dollars,  for  a  first  offense;  and  not  less 
than  fifty  (150)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  for  a  second 
offense,  or  u[ipri8onment  for  not  more  than  ten  ( 10)  days;  and  for  a  third  offense, 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  doltars  and  more  than  thirty 
(30)  days  imprisonment. 

Sec.  12.  All  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  aie 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  4th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  84. — 7)rade-mark»  of  trade  unions. 

SBcnoN  1.  An  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  trade-marks, 
labels,  symbols  or  private  stamps  by  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated  associatiuD 
or  umon  of  workingmen,  and  to  regulate  the  same,"  approved  May  twenty-one, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Section  1.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  associations  and  unions  of  workiDgmen, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated  to  adopt  a  label,  s^bol,  trade-mark  or  private 
stamp  for  their  protection  and  for  the  purpose  of  designatmg  the  product  of  thdr 
particular  labor  or  workmanship,  and  to  roister  the  same  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided.  Every  such  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  having  adopted  and 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  trade-mark,  label,  ^rmbol  or  private 
stamp,  shall  have,  possess  and  enjov  full,  complete  and  unquestioned  power  and 
authority  to  name,  make,  dictate  and  specify  the  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  the  same  may  be  used  by  any  person  or  persons  employing  the  member  or 
members  of  said  associations  or  unions,  or  manufacturing  any  article  or  articles  upon 
which  any  such  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stiunp  may  be  affixed,  or  osmg 
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in  any  manner  in.  his  or  their  businees  the  labor  symbolized  by  any  such  trade- 
mark, symbol  or  private  mark,  so  registered:  And  provided,  That  where  two  or  more 
oivanizations,  associations  or  unions  have  adopted  an  allied  crafts'  trade-mark, 
label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  and  granted  the  use  of  it  to  any  person  or  persons, 
and  conflict  has  arisen  between  such  grantee  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  organiza- 
tions having  an  interest  in  said  allied  crafts'  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private 
stamp,  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  organizations,  a&sociations  or  unions  may 
rescind  the  grantee's  right  to  use  said  joint  trade-mark,  laliel,  symbol  or  private 
stamp,  and  the  continued  use  of  it,  after  notice  in  writing  that  the  right  thereof  has 
been  rescinded  by  any  of  the  parties  interested,  shall  render  the  grantee  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  this  act. 

Section  2.  Any  such  association  or  union,  having  adopted  any  such  label,  8ymlx>l, 
trade-mark  or  private  stamp,  may  roister  the  same  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  filing  a  descnption  or  facsimile  thereof,  and  upon  payment 
of  one  dollar  receive  a  certificate  of  such  filing,  which  shall  be  competent  evidence  of 
such  registry,  in  all  proceedings  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  for  the  protection  of 
said  assotiationa  or  unions,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  offender  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided,  That  notice  of  the  intention  of  such  filing  shall  be  publiwhed 
for  three  weeks  in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation  once  a  week:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  label,  symbol,  trade-mark  or  private  stamp  shall  be  admitted  to 
r^stration  which  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  already  registered. 

Section  3.  Any  penon  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating,  or  using  or  displaying 
a  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  of 
any  such  association  or  union;  or  of  using  any  original  or  bona  fide  trade-mark, 
label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  after  the  license  or  authority  to  use  the  same  has 
been  rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  association  or  union  owning,  controlling  or  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  same;  and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  or  wrong- 
fully use  any  such  trade-mark,  label  or  symbol  or  private  stamp  of  sucn  association 
or  union,  by  placing  the  same  on  goods  and  wares  which  are  not  the  product  of 
members  of  such  association  or  union,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars 
and  not  more  than  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  a  term  not 
less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  , 

Section  4.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  provided  by  this  act,  any  association  or  union 
having  registered  its  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  as  provided  by  this 
act,  may  proceed  before  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  to  restrain  and 
enjoin  the  use,  manufacture,  display  or  sale  of  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  trade- 
mark, label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  as  aforesaid,  or  the  continued  or  longer  use  of 
any  original  or  bona  fide  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  by  any  (person 
or  peraons  who  may  have  secured  the  same  unauthorized  by  the  association  or  union 
to  which  it  belongs,  or  whose  right,  license  or  authority  to  use  the  same  has  been 
rewnnded  or  revoked  by  the  association  or  union  owning  or  controlling  the  same  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  hereinbefore  provided:  And  provided,  That  the  surrender  of  pos- 
session and  re-delivery  of  any  sucn  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  may 
be  decreed  in  equity,  and  enforced  as  like  decrees  are  now  enforced:  And  provided 
further,  That  this  amendatory  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  the  act  amended 
nereby,  as  to  any  offense  committed,  or  as  to  any  act  done  or  any  penalty,  forfeiture 
or  punishment  incurred,  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  amendatory  act;  nor  shall 
this  amendatory  act  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  way  whatever  effect  [affe<rt]  any 
ench  offense  or  act  so  committed  or  done,  or  any  penalty,  forfeiture  or  punishment 
HO  incurred. 

Approved  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  163. — Employment  of  children. 

Sbction  1.  Any  person,  association,  agency  or  corporation  who  shall  take,  receive, 
hire,  employ,  use,  or  have  in  custody,  any  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or 
who  shall  endeavor  to  secure  by  advertisement  or  otherwise  any  such  minor  child 
for  the  vocation,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of  taking  part  in  any  theat- 
rical performance,  or  athletic  exhibition,  or  of  singing,  or  of  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  legally  appointed  guardians  of 
such  child  having  been  first  obtained,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate  or  court  of  record,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  And 
upon  second  conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more 
than  three  years. 

Approved  the  16th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 
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Act  No.  206. — Factory  ingpeciion — Empbn/ment  of  women  and  children,  etc. 

Section  1.  No  minor  male  or  female,  or  adult  woman,  shall  be  employed  at  labor 
or  detained  in  any  manufacturinfj  establisbment,  mercantile  industry,  lamidry,  work- 
shop, renovating  works  or  printmg  office,  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  nonis  in 
any  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  anv  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factoir, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or 
printing  office  within  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industnr, 
laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office  to  hire  or  employ  any  child 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  without  there  is  first  provided  and 
placed  on  file  an  affidavit  made  by  th^  parent  or  guardian  stating  the  age,  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  said  child.  If  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such 
affidavit  shall  t)e  made  by  the  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
employer,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  child  when  employment  ceases. 

^K.  4.  All  persons  authorized  to  administer  oaths  must  examine  all  children  as  to 
their  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  After  a  careful  examination, 
if  a  child  is  found  unable  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  or  has  not  attended 
school  as  required  by  law,  or  is  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  it  will  be  unlawful  to 
issue  a  certificate;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  who  executes  certificates  chai]ge 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  for  administering  the  oath  and  issuing  the  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing  men,  women  or  children, 
or  either,  in  any  factory,  manufacturmg  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop, 
renovating  works,  or  printing  office,  shall  post  and  keep  posted,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  wnere  such  help  is  employed,  a  printed  notice,  stating  the  nmn- 
Der  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons;  and,  in  every 
room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  a  list  of  their  names 
with  their  age. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person,  firm,  association,  individual,  partnership  or  corporation, 
employing  girls  or  adult  women  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office  in  this  State,  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  tne  use  of  the  girls  and  women  so  employed,  and  shall 
permit  the  use  of  such  by  them  when  they  a^p  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sec.  7.  Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  a^ent  or  lessee  of  any  such  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  school,  building,  hospital,  laundry,  workshop, 
renovating  works  or  printing  office,  where  hoisting  shafts  or  well-holes  are  need,  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  properly  and  substantially  enclosed  or  secured,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector  it  is  necessary,  to  protect  the  life  or  limbs  of  those  employed  in  sudi 
establishments.  It  shall  be  the  cluty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  to  provide,  or 
cause  to  be  provided,  such  proper  trap  or  automatic  gates  so  fastened  in  or  at  aJl 
elevator-ways,  so  as  to  form  a  substantial  surface  when  closed,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  open  and  close  by  action  of  the  elevator  in  its  passage,  either  ascending  or 
descending. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  such  factory,  manofactaring  or 
mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office,  or  his 
agent,  superintendent,  or  other  person  in  char^  of  the  same,  to  furnish  and  supply, 
or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  supplied,  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspector,  where  aan- 
gerous  machinery  is  in  use,  automatic  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  or  pulleys.  All  gearing  and  belting  shall  be 
provided  with  proper  safe^iards.  And  no  minor  vmder  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  And  no  minor,  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  shall  operate  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody  of  an  elevator. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  superintendent  of  all  places  subject  to 
the  factory  laws,  to  report,  in  writing,  to  the  factory  inspector  all  accidents  or  seri- 
ous injury  done  to  any  person  in  their  employ,  witnin  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
accident  occurs,  stating  as  fully  as  possible  the  cause  of  such  injury;  and  in  all  fatal 
and  serious  accidents,  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy  may  subpoena  witnesses, 
administer  oaths,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  accident:  Provided,  hovoevfr,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  interfering  with  the  duties  of  coroners,  under 
existing  laws. 

Sec.  10.  A  suitable  and  proper  wash  and  dressing  room  and  water-closets  shall  be 
provided  for  males  and  females,  where  employed  in  factories  and  department  storec ; 
and  the  water-closets,  wash  and  dressing  room  used  by  females  shall  not  adjoin  those 
used  by  males,  but  shall  be  built  entirely  away  from  them,  and  shall  be  properiv 
screened  and  ventilated,  and  at  all  tiine[8]  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

Sec.  11.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allow«i  for  the  noonday  meal,  in 
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any  manufactnrinf;  establiahtnent  in  this  State.  The  factory  inspector,  his  aasistant 
or  any  of  his  deputies,  shall  have  power  to  issue  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing  a 
shorter  mealtime  at  noon,  and  such  permit  must  he  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main 
entrance  of  the  establishment;  ana  such  permit  mav  be  revoked  at  any  time  the' 
inspector  deems  necessary,  and  shall  only  be  ^iven  where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  12.  If  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  deputies  finds  that  the  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  or  sanitary  arrangement  of  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  work,  or  printing  office  is  such  as 
to  be  injurious' to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein,  or  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
employees  and  not  sufficiently  guarded;  or  that  the  vats,  pans  or  structures  filled 
with  molten  metal  or  hot  liquid  are  not  surrounded  with  proper  saf^uards  for  pre- 
venting accident  or  injury  to  those  employed  at  or  near  them;  or  if  the  means  of 
exit  in  case  of  panic  or  sudden  alarm  of  any  kind  are  not  sufficient,  or  in  accordance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  law,  he  shall  notify  the  proprietor  of  such  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or 
printing  office  to  make  the  alterations  or  additions  necessary,  within  such  time  as 
said  alterations  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the  part  of  such  proprietors. 

Sbc.  13.  The  factory  inspector  and  his  several  deputies  are  hereby  charged  with 
the  duty,  and  clothe<i  with  the  power,  of  inspecting  all  hotels,  school  buildings, 
seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  manufacturing  establishments,  mercantile  industries, 
laundries,  renovating  works,  printing  offices,  hospitals,  store-houses,  public  halls, 
and  places  of  amusement  and  workshops,  all  of  which  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
and  maintain  flre  escapes  and  appliances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire;  and  to  com- 
pel the  owners  of  all  such  buildings,  who  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  existing  laws,  to  comply  therewith  and  provide  and  maintain  flre  escapes  and 
appliances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire.  The  flre  escape  shall  be  erected  and 
located  by  order  of  the  factory  in.spector  or  his  deputy,  regardless  of  the  exemption 
granted  by  any  board  of  county  commissioners,  flre  marshals  or  other  authorities. 

Sex:.  14.  It  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  boilers,  U8e<l  for  the  gener- 
ating of  steam  to  be  applied  to  machinery  in  all  industrial  institutions  subject  to 
factory  inspection,  to  furnish  from  time  to  time,  as  reauired  by  the  factory  depart- 
ment, reports,  or  other  evidence  from  competent  authority,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Iwilers  used  for  the  generating  of  steam,  to  the  factory  inspector.  He  or  his 
deputies  or  other  agents  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  where  such  boiler  or  boilers  are  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  same 
and  determining  their  safety;  and  if  any  such  boiler  or  boilers  shall  be  found  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  condition  and  liable  to  "explode,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factoiy 
inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies  to  notify  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  his  or  their 
agent,  or  engineer  in  chaise,  of  such  dangerous  condition;  and  when  so  notified  by 
the  State  factory  inspector,  his  deputy  or  other  agents,  it  shidl  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof  to  immediately  cease  the  use  of  said  boiler  or  boilers  until 
placed  in  safe  condition:  Proinded,  hoveier,  That  section  seven,  thirteen  and  four- 
teen shall  not  apply  to  municipalities  in  this  Commonwealth,  where,  under  the 
existing  law,  the  boiler  inspectors,  the  building  or  elevator  inspectors,  the  flre  mar- 
shal, or  other  officers  are  vested  with  like  authority. 

Sec.  15.  The  factory  inspector,  in  order  to  more  effectually  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  factory,  bake-shop,  sweat-shop  and  flre-escape  laws,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  appoint  twenty-flve  (25)  deputy  factory  inspectors,  five  of  whom  shall  be  women, 
at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year;  a  chief  clerk  for  the  department-,  at  a 
salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  year;  an  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer,  at  a 
salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  year;  and  a  messenger,  at  a  salary  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year. 

Sbc.  16.  The  traveling  expenses  of  each  of  said  deputies  shall  l)e  approved  by  the 
inspector  and  audited  by  the  auditor  general,  before  payment. 

Sec.  17.  Said  factory  inspector  shall  have  7)0wer  to  divide  the  State  into  districts, 
and  to  assign  one  of  said  deputies  to  each  district,  and  may  transfer  any  of  the  dep- 
uties to  other  districts  in  case  the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  it.  The  inspector 
shall  have  the  power  of  removing  any  of  the  deputy  inspectors  at  any  time. 

Sbc.  18.  An  office  shall  be  furnished  in  the  capitol,  which  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector  and  his  deputies  shall  have  the 
same  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  as  is  now  given  to  notaries  public  in 
cases,  where  persons  desire  to  verify  documents  connected  with  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  this  act. 

Sec.  19.  A  printed  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspector  to  each 
workroom  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  where  persons 
are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  employer  of  the  people  therein  to  poet  and  keep  posted  said  printed  copy  of 
the  law  in  each  room. 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  superintendent,  assistant,  or  person  in 
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char^  of  all  places  subject  to  factory  inspection,  to  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  metory  inspector  or  his  deputy  the  necessary  information,  and  answer  all  ques- 
tions, pertaining  to  the  factory  inspection  laws  and  necessary  to  the  making  up  <rf 
the  inspector's  report. 

Sbc.  21.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  safteis 
an^  child  or  female  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars.  In  all  such  cases  the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  information  is  lodged,  and,  after  full 
hearing  of  parties  in  interest,  the  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  impose  the 
fine  herein  provided,  which  shall  be  final  unless  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  imposition  of  the  fine,  as 
herein  provided. 

Sbc.  22.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  212. — Mine  regiUaiians — Provimonfor  caae»  of  accidental  itgury. 

SBcnoN  1.  Within  six  (6)  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  operate  any  anthracite  mine,  employing  ten  (10)  men  or  more,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  unless  said  mine  is  provided  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  linseed  or 
olive  oil,  banda^,  linen,  splints,  woolen  and  waterproof  blankets.  Said  articles 
shall  be  stored  in  a  room,  erected  at  a  convenient  place  in  the  mine,  which  room 
shall  not  be  less  than  eight  by  twelve  feet,  uid  sufiBciently  furnished,  lighted,  clean 
and  ventilated,  so  that  therein  medical  treatment  may  be  given  injured  employees  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  fumi.shings  shall  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  or  more 
persons,  in  a  reclining  and  sitting  ixwture. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistants,  in  case  of  injury 
to  any  employee  b^  explosion  of  gas  or  powder,  or  by  any  cause  while  said  miners  are 
at  work  in  said  mmes,  to  at  once  visit  the  scene  of  accident,  see  that  the  injured  b 
carefully  wrapped  in  woolen  blankets  and  removed  to  the  "'medical  room,"  and  so 
treated  with  oils  or  other  remedies  as  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  patient 
After  being  treated  with  all  the  skill  known  to  the  foreman  or  his  assistantB,  the 
injured  person  shall  be  carefully  wrapped  u^  and  sent  to  the  surface,  to  be  taken 
home  in  an  ambulance  or  to  the  mining  hospital,  as  may  be  desired,  without  expense 
to  the  injured  party. 

Sbc.  3.  Where  accident  to  any  employee  involves  injury  to  limbs  or  causes  loss  of 
blood,  the  foreman  or  his  assistants  shall  see  that  the  bandages,  splints  and  linoi 
shall  be  applied  where  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  blood  and  relieve  pain.  The 
foreman  shall,  in  all  cases,  see  that  the  injured  person  is  sent  to  the  surface  without 
delay.  He  shall  also  keep  a  book  showing  required  articles  on  hand,  name  of  per- 
sons'injured,  nature  of  injury,  treatment,  and  by  whom  treated  at  time  of  accident 

Sbc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  visit  each  of  the  medicad  rooms 
in  his  district  at  least  once  in  six  months;  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with ;  examine 
records  of  the  medical  room.  He  shall  notify  the  county  coroner  of  an^*  neglect  or 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  operator,  which  information 
shall  be  r^arded  as  evidence  on«uiy  inquest  that  may  be  held  on  employees,  dying 
from  injunes  received  while  working  in  such  anthracite  mine. 

Sec.  5.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by 
any  section  of  this  act  by  the  parties  therein  required  to  perform  them  or  the  vioto- 
tion  of  any  of  the  requirements  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
ui)on  conviction  thereof  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  comity  wherein  the 
misdemeanor  was  committed,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  For  any  injury  to  employees,  occasioned  by  any  violation  of  the  act,  orany 
failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  by  any  owners,  operators  or  superintendent  at 
any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  against 
said  owner  or  operator,  for  any  direct  injuries  he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and 
in  case  of  loss  of  life,  limb  or  bodily  power,  by  reason  of  such  n^lect  or  failure  afore- 
said, a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  person,  widow  or  lineu  heirs,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  damages  for  the  injury  he  or  they  shall  have  sustained. 

Sec.  7.  The  term  "coal  mme,"  as  herein  used,  includes  the  shafts,  slopes,  driftsor 
inclined  planes,  connected  with  the  excavations  penetrating  coal  stratum  or  strata, 
which  excavations  are  ventilated  by  one  general  air  current,  or  division  thereof,  and 
connected  by  one  general  system  of'mine  railroads,  over  which  coal  may  lie  delivere<i 
tooneor  more  parts  outside  the  mine.  The  term  "mine  foreman"  means  the  person 
who  shall  have,  on  behalf  of  the  operators,  immediate  supervision  of  a  coal  mine. 
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The  term  "operator"  nieana  any  firm,  corj)oration  or  individual  operating  anv coal 
mine.  The  term  "anthracite  mine"  shall  include  any  coal  mine  not  now  included 
in  the  bituminous  boundaries. 

Sec.  8.  A II  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed,  and  all  IocaI  laws  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  245. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  ofplumbert. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  carry  on,  or  work  at  the  business  of,  plumbing  or  house  drain- 
age in  cities  of  the  second  cla^s  of  this  Couiraonwealth,  until  a  certificate  or  license 
to  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  shall  have  been  graii'ed  said  persons  by  the 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety  of  such  cities;  nor  until  they  have  regis- 
tered as  such  in  the  office  of  the  board,  or  bureau,  of  health  of  said  citi^. 

Sec.  2.  All  and  every  person  or  persons,  engaged  or  engaging  in  the  business  or 
work  of  plumbing  and  house  drainage  in  said  cities,  shall  apply  m  writing  to  the  said 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety  for  such  certificate  or  license;  and  if,  after 
proper  examination  made  by  the  board  or  bureau  of  health  of  said  cities,  such  per- 
son or  persons  so  applying  shall  be  found  competent,  the  same  shall  be  certified  to 
the  director  of  said  department,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  a  certificate  or  license  to 
such  person  or  persons,  which  shall  entitle  him  or  them  to  carry  on  said  business,  or 
work  at  the  same.  A  register  of  all  such  applicants  and  the  license  or  certificates 
issued  shall  be  kept  in  said  department,  which  said  register  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  persons  interested  therein.  The  director  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic safety  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners;  to  consist  of  the 
health  ofiScer  or  superintendent  of  the  board,  or  bureau,  of  health,  one  plumbing 
inspector,  and  two  competent  plumbers  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  city  govern- 
ment, who  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  said  board  shall  make  all  reasonable  rules,  regulations  and  examinations,  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  said  director.  An  examination  of  any  one  member  of  a 
firm  or  corporation,  or  of  the  superintendent  or  foreman  "thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient.  Said  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  or  engaging  in  the 
business  of  plumbing  or  house  drainage,  shall  pay  for  each  examination  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  and  each  journeyman  or  person  engaged  in  the  work  sha,ll  pay  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  for  the  use  of  said 
cities.  The  proper  officers  of  said  cities  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  plumbers 
acting  on  said  board  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day,  for  each  day  or  session  thus 
actually  employed.  The  license  or  certificate  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  be  revoked  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  by  the  director  of  the  department  of 
public  safety,  when  any  person  or  persons  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  for  any  other  reasonable  cause. 

Sec.  71.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  regarding  the  procuring  of  a  certificate  or  license  to  engage  in  or  work  at 
the  business  of  plumbing  or  house  drainage,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars,  nor  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  for  each  and  every  day  he  or  they  shall 
engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  without  having  first  obtained  said  certificate  or 
license;  *  *  *  which  fines  shall  be  recoverable  before  any  alderman  or  police 
magistrate  in  said  cities,  by  summary  proceeding,  and  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  name 
of  said  cities,  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  thereof. 

Sec.  72.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  sup- 
plied thereby,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved«the  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  255. — Mine  regulations — Inspection. 

Section  1.  Article  two  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected  therewith,"  approved 
the  second  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nmety-one, 
[shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Article  II. — Inspectors  and  Inspection  Districts. 

Section  1.  The  counties  of  Luzerne,  I^ackawanna,  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Northum- 
berland smd  Columbia,  shall  be  divided  into  six  inspection  districts,  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  First  district— The  county  of  Luzerne.     Second  district — The  county  ^ 
Lackawanna.    Third  district — The  county  of  Carbon.    Fourth  district — The  cou' 
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of  Schuylkill.  Fifth  diatrict — The  county  of  Northumberland.  Sixth  district — ^The 
county  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  inspector  of 
mines  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  term,  resignation,  removal  for  cause  or  from 
any  other  reason  whatever,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Lackawanna  County  shall 
appoint  an  examininj;  board  for  the  county  of  I.iackawanna,  and  the  jud^res  of  the 
court  of  Luzerne  County  shall  appoint  an  examining  board  for  the  counties  of  Car- 
bon and  Luzerne,  and  the  judges  of  Schuylkill  County  shall  appoint  an  examining 
board  for  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland  and  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  be  composed  of  three  reputable  coal 
miners  in  actual  practice  and  two  reputable  mining  engineers,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  at  the  first  term  of  court  in  each  year,  to  hold  their  plaites  during  the 
year.  Any  vacancies  tliat  may  occur  in  the  board  of  examiners  shall  be  fillwl  by 
the  court  as  they  occur.  The  said  Ixiard  of  examiners  shall  bt-  ]>ermitted  to  engage 
the  services  of  e  clerk,  and  they,  together  with  the  clerk,  shall  each  receive  the  sum 
of  five  (5)  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  discharee 
of  their  duties  under  this  appointment,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  mile 
from  their  home  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  return,  by  the  nearest  practicable  rail- 
way route. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector  are  to  be  examined,  the 
said  examiner[8]  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  fact  in  not  more  than  five  newspapers 
published  in  the  inspection  district,  and  at  lea.st  two  weeks  before  the  meeting, 
specifying  the  time  and  place  where  such  meeting  shall  be  held.  The  said  examiners 
shall  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  at  lea.st  four  of  them  shall 
sign  a  certificate,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  applicants  having  passed  a  successful 
examination,  and  who  have  answered  ninety  per  centum  of  the  questions;  the  names 
of  the  applicants,  the  questions  asked  and  answered  thereto,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  published  in  at  least  two  papers,  daily  or 
weekly,'  and  shall  give  such  certificate  to  only  such  applicant  as  has  passed  the 
required  examination. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  hold  at  least  one  such  examination  dur- 
ing each  year,  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  general  election,  in  the 
month  of  November  of  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  next  general  election  in  November,  the  qualified  voters  of  the  firet 
inspection  district  shall  elect  five  qualified  persons  to  act  as  mine  inspectors  of  this 
Commonwealth;  the  qualified  voters  of  the  second  inspection  district  shall  elect  four 
qualified  persons  to  act  as  mine  inspectors  of  this  Commonwealth;  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  third  inspection  district  shall  elect  one  qualified  person  to  act  as  mine 
inspector  of  this  Commonwealth;  the  qualified  voters  of  the  lourih  inspection  dis- 
trict shall  elef:t  four  qualified  persons  to  act  as  mine  inspector^  of  this  Common- 
wealth; the  qualified  voters  of  tne  fifth  insi)ection  district  shall  elect  one  qualified 
person  to  act  as  mine  inspector  of  this  Commonwealth:  Provided,  That  the  present 
mine  inspectors  in  the  several  inspection  districts  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  have  been  appointetl,  and  the  number  of 
inspectors  to  be  elected  at  the  coming  election  shall  be  re<luced  by  the  number  of 
inspectors  now  regularly  appointed  and  serving  in  said  districts.  When  the  terms 
of  the  present  inspectors  shall  expire,  their  successors  tihall  be  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  provi^ons  of  this  act.  At  the  said  first  election  under  this  act  in  Novem- 
ber, anno  Domini  one  thoupand  nine  hundre<l  and  two,  for  said  inspectors,  the  qual- 
ified electors  of  the  first  inspection  district  shall  elect  two  inspectors;  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  second  insjiection  district  shall  elwt  two  inspectors;  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  fourth  inspection  district  shall  elect  two  inspector?;  the  qualified  elect- 
ors of  the  fifth  inHpection  district  shall  elect  one  inspector,  and  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  sixth  inspection  district  shall  elect  one  inspwtor.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  ot  any  of  the  present  inspectors,  who  hold  office  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  qualified  electors  of  the  third 
inspection  district  shall  elect  one  inspector,  and  as  further  vacancies  are  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  inspectors,  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  several  inspection  districts  shall  elect  inspectors  to  take  their  places,  beginning 
with  the  first  inspection  district,  then  the  second  inspection  district,  third  inspection 
district,  fourth  inBj)ection  district,  fifth  inspection  district,  and  sixth  inspection  dis- 
trict, until  each  inspection  district  has  its  full  quota  of  elected  inspectors  under  this 
act  Said  inspectors,  elected  under  this  act,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  mines,  who  shall  assign  districts  to  the  several  inspectors  in  the 
respective  counties  in  wnich  they  are  elected. 

Sec.  8.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  mine  inspector  shall  file  with  the  county  com- 

mi^ioners  a  certificate  from  the  mine  examining  board,  as  above  set  forth,  before 

heir  names  shall  be  allowed  to  go  upon  the  ballot  as  provided  by  the  county  com- 
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niiwionere  for  the  general  election;  and  the  name  of  no  person  shall  be  place<l  upon 
the  official  ballot  except  such  as  liaa  fllc<l  the  certificate  as  herein  required;  and  no 
person  shall  l)e  qualified  to  act  as  such  mine  inspector  unless  such  certificate  has 
been  previously  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  of  his  county. 

Sec.  9.  The  j)erH*m  so  ele<'ted  must  be  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  different  systems 
of  work  in  coal  minee,  and  he  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  board  of 
examiners  of  having  had  at  least  five  years  practical  experience  in  anthracite  coal 
■nines  of  Pennsylvania.  He  must  have  had  experience  in  coal  mines  where  noxious 
and  explosive  |;ase8  are  evolved. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation, 
before  an  officer  properly  qualified  to  administer  the  same,  that  he  will  perform  his 
duties  with  fidelity  and  impartiality;  whi.n  oath  or  afflrniatiun  shall  be  filed  in  the 
oflice  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  county.  He  shall  provide  himself  with  (he  most 
modem  instruments  and  appliances  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  The  salary  of  each  of  the-said  inspectors  shall  be  three  thousanci  dollars 
per  annum,  which  salary!  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  out  of  "the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general. 

Sec.  11.  Each  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  hold  said  office  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  the  first  Monday  of  January  immediately  succeeding  his  election  to  said  office, 
and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  mines  and  mining  to  direct 
one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  who  shall  be  elected  under  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  inspectors  to  obey  said  orders  of  the  said  chief  of  bureau  of  mines  and 
mining;,  to  inspect  such  collieries  as  come  under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amend- 
ment in  counties  not  mentioned  in  this  amendment  to  said  act,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  is  required  by  law,  and  the  inspector  inspecting  said  collieries  shall 
make  and  include  in  his  return  a  due  report  of  said  inspection. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office,  or  other  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  mine  inspector  before  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  office,  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  said  vacancy  occurs  shall 
appoint  a  duly  qualified  person  to  fill  said  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term.  Said 
appointee  to  be  one  of  the  persons  having  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  of 
said  county  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  examiners,  showing  he  passed  a  successful 
examination  before  the  said  board,  and  is  duly  qualified  as  hereiiibefore  mentioned. 

Sec.  14.  In  case  the  inspector  becomes  incapacitated  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks,  it  shall  be  the  auty  of  the  judges  of  the 
codrt  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  from  which  said  inspector  was  elected  to  depu- 
tize some  competent  person,  recommended  bv  the  board  of  examiners,  to  fill  the 
office  of  inspector  until  the  said  inspector  shall  fee  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the 
inspector  of  mines. 

i^.  15.  Each  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is 
elected,  and  shall  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
shall  examine  all  the  collieries  in  his  district  at  least  on<;e  every  two  months,  as  often 
in  addition  thereto  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  or  the  condition  of  the  mines  require. 
He  shall  see  that  every  necessary  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men and  thai  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  observed  and  obeyed;  and  "he  shall  per- 
sonally visit  each  working  face,  and  see  that  the  air  current  is  carried  to  the  working 
faces  and  is  of  sufficient  quantity  or  volume  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the  places.  He 
shall  every  three  months  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  each  working  face  in  each 
colliery,  on  a  form  to  be  furnished  to  the  inspectors  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
mines  and  mining,  designating  the  gangway  in  which  the  working  is  situated,  and 
the  breast  number  of  said  working  and  their  condition  shall  be  designated  by  the 
words  good,  fair,  or  bad,  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant;  and  the  said  report,  or 
a  duplicate,  shall  be  placed  in  a  weather  and  dust  proof  case,  with  a  glass  front;  said 
case  to  be  furnished  by  the  operator,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  mine 
opening,  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  so  that  the  workmen  have  easy  access  thereto.  He 
shall  certify  in  saia  report  that  the  employees  are  hoisted  to  the  surface  of  the  grotmd 
or  given  access  thereto  according  to  law;  he  shall  attend  every  inquest  held  D^  the 
coroner  or  his  deputy  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  in  or  about  the  collieries  in 
his  district;  he  shall  visit  the  scene  of  the  accident,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
examination  into  the  particulars  of  the  same,  wherever  loss  of  life  or  serious  personal 
injury  occurs,  as  elsewhere  herein  provided  for,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  close  of 
every  year,  enumerating  all  the  accidents  in  and  about  the  collieries  of  his  district, 
marking  in  tabular  form  those  accidents  causing  death  or  serious  personal  injury. 
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the  condition  of  the  workings  of  the  said  mines  with  r^ard  to  the  safety  of  the  woric- 
men  therein  and  the  ventilation  thereof,  and  the  results  generally  shall  be  fally  set 
forth;  and  such  other  duties  as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  required  by  law. 

Sec.  16.  The  nomination  and  election  of  said  mine  inspectore  shall  be  under  tbe 
general  election  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  17.  The  mine  inspector  shall  hare  the  right,  and  it  is  hereby  made  bis  duty, 
to  enter,  inspect  and  examine  any  mine  or  colnery  in  the  territory  allotted  to  hiia 
and  the  workings  and  machinery  belonging  thereto,  at  all  reasonable  times,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  but  not  so  as  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  working  of  the  colliery, 
and  shall  have  power  to  take  one  or  more  of  his  fellow  inspectors  into  or  around  aoy 
mine  or  colliery  in  the  territory  allotted  to  him,  for  the  purpoee  of  consalt8ti<»  w 
examination. 

He  shall  also  have  the  right,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty,  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  such  mine  or  colliery  workings,  iiiachinerv,  ventilation,  drauuee, 
method  of  lighting  or  using  lights,  and  into  all  matters  ancl  thin|»  connected  with 
or  relating  to,  as  well  as  to  make  suggestions  providing  for,  the  heuth  and  saf^y  of 
persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to  niake  inquiry  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with. 

The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  such  mine  or  colliery  is  hereby  reqoired 
to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection,  examination,  inqniry  and 
exit. 

The  inspector  shall  make  a  record  of  the  visit,  noting  the  time  and  material  dream- 
stances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  18.  No  person  who  shall  act  or  practice  as  a  land  agent,  or  as  a  manager  or 
agent  of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  who  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  operating  any 
coal  mine  or  colliery,  shall  at  the  same  time  hold  the  ofBce  of  inspector  of  mines 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  19.  Whenever  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  or  more  reputable  coal  miners,  or  by 
fifteen  or  more  reputable  coal  operators,  or  more,  or  both,  setting  forth  that  any 
inspector  of  mines  n^lectfs]  his  auties,  or  is  incompetent,  or  is  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  [m  the  county?]  from 
which  said  inspector  was  elected  to  issue  a  citation,  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  said  inspector  to  appear  at  not  less  than  five  dttys'  notice,  on  a  A»j 
fixed,  before  said  court,  and  the  court  shall  then  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  investi- 
gate the  all^ations  of  the  petitioners.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  said  uupector  is 
neglectful  of  his  duties,  or  is  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  any 
cause  that  existed  previous  to  his  election,  or  that  has  arisen  since  his  election,  or 
that  he  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  the  court  shall  declare  the  said  inspector 
removed  from  office  and  proceed  to  fill  tbe  vacancy.  The  cost  of  said  inve^igatibn 
shall  be  borne  by  the  removed  inspector;  but  if  the  allegations  in  the  petition  are 
not  sustained,  the  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  this  Commonwealth  upon 
warrant  of  the  auditor  general,  or  by  the  petitioners  in  case  the  court  finds  that  tba« 
was  no  probable  ground  for  said  charge. 

Sec.  20.  The  maps  and  plans  of  the  mines  and  the  records  thereof,  together  with 
all  the  papers  relating  thereto,  shall  be  kept  by  the  insp€»ctor,  properly  arranged  and 
preserved,  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  territory  to  which  the  inspector  has  been 
allotted,  and  shall  be  transferred  by  him,  with  any  other  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  may  be  in  his  possession,  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  from  the  first  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

Sec.  22.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  8th  day  of  June,  .\.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  290. — Paymmt  ofunges — Taxation  oj  unredeemed  xrrip. 

Section  1.  Every  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  shall,  upon 
the  first  day  of  November  of  each  and  every  vear  make  a  report,  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation, to  the  auditor  general,  of  the  number  and  amount  of  all  onlers,  checks, 
dividers,  coupons,  pass-books,  and  all  other  books  and  papers,  representing  the 
amount,  in  part  or  whole,  of  the  wages  or  earnings  of  an  employee,  that  was  given, 
made  or  issued  by  him,  them  or  it  for  payment  of  labor,  and  not  redeemed  by  the 
said  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  giving,  making  or  iHnnitig 
the  same,  by  payine  to  the  employee  or  a  member  of  his  miiiily  the  full  face  value 
of  said  order,  checK,  divider,  coupon,  pass-book,  or  other  paper,  representing  an 
amount  due  for  wages  or  earnings,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  Stat^  within  (39) 
days  from  the  giving,  making  or  issuing  thereof;  the  honoring,  though,  of  said  oida*, 
check,  divider,  coupon,  pass-book,  or  other  paper,  representing  an  amount  diie  for 
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wages  or  earnings,  by  a  duly  chartered  bank,  by  the  payment  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  eaid  paper,  representing  an  amount  due  for 
wases  or  earnings,  is  a  payment,  and  lie,  they  or  it  shall,  besides  other  requirements 
of  law,  pay  into  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  25  per  centum  on  the  face  value  of 
such  orders,  checks,  dividers,  coupons,  pass-books,  or  other  paper,  representing  an 
amount  due  for  wages  or  earnings,  not  redeemed  as  aforesaid;  and  in  case  any  per- 
son, firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
report,  required  by  this  section,  to  the  auditor  general,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  December  of  each  and  every  year,  such  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association,  so  n^lecting  or  refusing,  shall,  besides  other  requirements  of  law,  pay 
as  a  penalty  into  the  State  treasury  twenty-five  (25)  per  centum,  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-five  (26)  per  centum  tax  imposea  as  aforesaid  in  this  section,  on  the  face 
value  of  all  such  orders,  checks,  dividers,  coupon,  pass-books,  or  other  paper,  repre- 
senting an  amount  due  for  wages  or  earnings,  not  redeemed  by  paying  the  employee 
or  a  member  of  his  family  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  witnin  said  thirty 
(30)   days,  by  the  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  making, 

giving,  or  issuing  the  same;  the  honoring  of  ^per,  repl^senting  waffes  or  earnings, 
y  a  bank  is  a  sufficient  payment:  iVowaed,  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  tools  and 
blasting  material,  smd  other  mine  supplies,  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the  em- 
ployee, used  by  the  employee  at  or  about  the  employee's  vocation;  "  nor  to  coal 
sola  by  the  employer  to  the  employee,  nor  to  rent  for  houses  leased  from  the  em- 
ployer and  occupies  by  the  employee:"  And  provided  furOier,  That  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  moneys  paid  to  the  treasurers  of  the  employees  about  coal  mines,  who 
have  t^reed  to  have  a  pro  rata  part  of  their  earnings  paid  by  the  operator  to  such 
treasurers,  who  are  to  pay  check-weighmen  or  check-measurers. 

Sbt.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1901. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  809. — State  officer*,  etc. 

Section  12.  Section  .3  of  chapter  68  of  the  General  juaws  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  two  factory  inspectors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. 
The  factory  inspectors  in  office  at  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  continue  to  hold  their 
offices  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed. 
At  the  January  sension  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  year  A.  D.  1903,  and  in  each 
third  year  thereafter,  the  governor,  with  the  apvice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appoint  two  persons  to  be  factory  inspectors  to  succeed  the  factory  inspectors  then 
in  office;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  bold  their  offices  until  the  first  day  of 
February  in  the  third  year  after  their  appointment. 

Any  vacancy  which  'may  occur  in  said  offices  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  next  session  thereof,  when  he  shall,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  some  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  said  inspectors  shall  be  empowered  to  visit  and 
inspect,  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as  practicable,  the  factories,  workshops, 
and  other  establishments  in  the  State  employing  women  or  children,  and  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  January  session  in  each  year,  including  in 
said  report  the  names  of  the  factories,  the  number  of  such  hands  employed,  and  the 
number  of  hours  work  performed  each  week.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of 
the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State.  The  said  inspect- 
ors shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.  In  case  of  any  conflict  of  authority  between  the  said  inspectors,  either  of 
them  may  apply  for  instructions  to  the  governor,  whose  decision  of^the  controversy, 
after  hearing  the  statement  of  each  inspector  and  making  such  further  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  13.  Section  1  of  chapter  70  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  who  shall  per- 
form the  duties  enumerated  in  this  chapter  and  such  others  as  are  or  may  be  from 
time  to  time  provided  by  law.  The  person  holding  that  office  at  the  passage  of  this 
act  shah  continue  to  hold  the  same  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  whicn  he  was 
appointed.    At  the  January  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  year  A.  D.  1901, 
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and  in  every  second  }[ear  thereafter,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  some  person  to  be  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  to 
succeed  the  person  then  holding  such  office;  and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold 
his  office  until  the  first  day  of  February  in  the  second  year  after  his  appointment 
Ajiy  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  said  office  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session  shall 
be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  next  session  thereof,  when  he  shall,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  some  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  The  commi^oner  of  industrial  statistics  shall  be  ex-offido 
superintendent  of  the  census  of  the  State  and  shall  perform  the  duties  prescribed  in 
chapter  sixty-nine,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  shall  collect,  arrange,  tabulate,  and 
publish,  in  a  report  by  him  to  be  made  to  the  general  assembly  ann^lv  in  January, 
the  facts  and  statistical  details  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  labor  and  business  m 
all  mechanical,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  other  industrial  businefis  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  laboring  classeSj  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  proper  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  andthe  bettering  of  their  advantages  for  intellectual 
and  moral  instruction,  together  with  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
useful  to  the  general  assembly  in  the  proper  perfonnance  of  its  l^slative  duties  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  in  regard  to  whicn  he  is  required  to  report. 
Passed  January  29,  1901. 

Chaptkr  841. — Exemption  from  execution,  rtf. —  Wagen. 

Section  1.  Clause  12  of  section  6  of  chapter  255  of  the  General  Laws  aa  amended 
by  chapter  751  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  4,  1900,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Clause  12.  The  salary  or  wages  due  or  payable  to  any  debtor  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  except  when  the  cause  of  action  is  for  necessaries  furnished 
the  defendant,  in  which  case  costs  shall  in  whole  or  in  part  or  not  all  be  adlowed  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  March  28,  1901. 

Chaftbk  921. — Factorif*  arid  workshops — Ekt^aior*. 

Section  1.  Section  16  of  Chapter  108  of  the  General  Laws  shall  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  16.  All  hoistway  and  elevator  openings  through  floors  where  there  is  no 
shaft  shall  be  protected  by  sufficient  railings,  gates,  trapdoors  or,  other  mechanical 
devices  equivalent  thereto,  and  the  same  sliafi  he  kept  cloge<l  in  the  night  time  or 
when  not  m  use.  Every  passenger  elevator,  except  plunger-elevators,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  some  safety  arrangement  to  prevent  falling,  and  every  passenger  ele\'ator 
shall  be  fitted  with  some  mechanical  device  to  prevent  the  elevator  car  from  being 
started  until  the  door  or  doors  opening  into  the  elevator  shaft  are  closed;  and  no 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  take  charge  of  or  operate  any  passenger 
elevator.  Every  pei^n  using  or  operating  any  elevator  contrary  to  the  proviaona 
of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  day  that  the  same  shall  be  so  used  or  operated. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Januarv,  A.  D.  1902, 
and  all  acta  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  November  22,  1901. 

SOXTTH  OABOIilNA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Act  No.  374. — Convid  labor — Chain  gangs. 

Section  I.  The  authorities  governing  any  city,  town  or  village  situated  in  countice 
where  county  chain  gangs  do  not  exist,  if  they  see  fit  bo  to  do,  may  establish  and 
operate  a  chain  gang  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  streets  of  such  city,  town  or  vil- 
lage, and  the  puolic  roads  leading  into  such  city,  town  or  village. 

Sec.  2.  All  able-bodied  male  persons  convicted  before  the  court  of  magistrates  in 
counties  where  no  county  chain  gang  exists,  shall  be  sentenced  according  to  law,  to 
work  upon  the  chain  gang  estaDJished  under  this  act,  by  the  city,  town  or  village 
nearest  the  office  of  the  magistrate  sentencing  such  person. 
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Sbc.  3.  All  able-bodied  male  persons  convicted  before  the  court  of  general  sessions 
of  counties  not  having  county  chain  gangs,  who  are  sentenced  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  lees,  shall  be  sentencea  to  work  upon  some  one  of  the  chain  gangs  established 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  If  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  county  which  has  not  already  estab- 
lished a  county  chain  gang,  should  hereafter  establish  a  county  chain  gang,  then  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  such  county.  And  if  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  county 
should  abandon  the  county  chain  gang,  then  and  in  that  event  this  act  shall  imme- 
diately become  operative  and  of  full  force  and  effect  as  to  such  county  so  abandoning 
the  county  chain-gang  systen). 

Skc.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  19th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  378. — Convicl  labor  on  public  roads,  etc. 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  superintendent  and  directors 
of  the  State  penitentiary  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hire  out  to  such  of 
the  several  counties  of  this  State,  as  may  desire  them,  all  able-bodied  male  convicts 
to  hard  labor  in  said  institution  to  work  on  the  public  highways  or  the  sanitary 
drainage  in  said  counties  as  can  be  spared  from  the  State  uirms,  and  departments 
connected  with  the  State  penitentiary,  and  the  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in 
the  State  penitentiary  shall  not  be  hired  out  for  farming  purposes,  and  when  hired 
out  to  the  counties  as  aforesaid,  the  compensation  for  their  services  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  four  dollars  per  month,  with  board,  lodging,  clothing  and  medical  attend- 
ance: Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  contracts  now  in  force. 

Approved  the  2lst  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  405. — Rights  and  remedies  of  employees  on  street  railways. 

SacnoN  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  every  employee  of  any  street 
railway  doing  business  in  this  State  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  an 
injiiry  suffered  by  any  person  from  the  acts  of  omission  of  said  corporations,  or  its 
employees,  as  are  provided  by  the  constitution  for  employees  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  432. — Payment  of  wages  in  scrip. 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation,  person  or  firm  in  this  State 
to  issue,  pay  out  or  circulate  for  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor,  any  order,  check, 
memorandum,  token  or  evidence  of  indebtedne.'-s,  payable  in  whole  or  in  part  other- 
wise than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  same  is  n^otiable  and 
redeemable  at  its  face  value,  without  discount,  in  cash  or  in  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise or  supplies,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  the  store  or  other  place  of  busi- 
ness of  such  Arm,  person  or  corporation,  or  at  the  store  of  any  other  ]>ergon  on  whom 
such  pa{)er  may  be  drawn,  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  kept  for  sale,  sold 
or  exchanged,  and  the  person  who,  or  corporation,  firm  or  company,  which  may 
issue  any  such  order,  check,  memorandum,  token  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
shall,  upon  presentation  and  demand,  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  delivery 
thereof,  redeem  the  same  in  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  supplies  at  the  current 
cash  market  price  for  like  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  supplies,  or  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  holder  of  any  such  order,  mem- 
orandum, token  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness;  Provided,  That  if  said  corpora- 
tion, person  or  firm  engaged  as  specified  in  this  section  have  a  regular  pay  day  once 
in  every  thirty  days,  then  said  corporation,  person  or  firm  shall  not  be  required  to 
redeem  such  token  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  in  cash  until  the  first  pay  day  after 
the  same  becomes  payable,  as  herein  provided,  and  such  token  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  shall  be  presented  for  payment  in  cash  only  on  such  pay  days:  Pro- 
■  rided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  agricultural  contracts  or 
advances  made  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation  or  any  person,  firm  or  company 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  or  mining  in  this  State,  who  by  themselves 
or  agent  shall  issue  or  circulate  in  payment  for  wages  of  labor  any  order,  check, 
memorandum,  token  or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  payable  in  whole  or  in  part  other- 
wise than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  without  being  negotiable  and  pay- 
able at  the  option  of  the  holder  in  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  supplies  or  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  as  require<l  by  section  1  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  fail  to 
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redeem  the  same  when  presented  for  payment  within  thirty  days  from  date  or 
delivery  thereof,  by  the  said  company  or  ite  agent,  at  his  or  ttieir  office  or  place  o( 
business,  in  lawful  money  of  the  tJnited  States,  or  who  shall  compel  or  attempt  to 
coerce  any  employee  of  any  such  corporation,  shall  forfeit  to  the  employee  fifty 
dollars  to  oe  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  approval  by  the  governor, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

SOXJTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chaptkr  11.*} — Chaptbk  VII. 

Mnplotfmenl  of  children. 

Section  3.  No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  emi>loyed  in 
any  mine,  factory  or  workshop  or  mercantile  establish ment,  or,  except  by  his  parent 
or  guardian,  in  any  other  manner  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  in  the 
city,  town,  village  or  district,  are  in  session  unless  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
employing  him  shall  first  procure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  town  or  village,  if  one  be  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk  of  the 
school  board  or  board  of  education,  stating  that  such  child  has  attended  school  for 
the  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year,  as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  excused 
from  attendance  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  article;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  superintendent  or  clerk  to  furnish  such  certificate  upon  application  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  such  child,  entitlea  to  the  same.  Every 
owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  between  eight  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  ($20)  dollars  and  ooets. 

Approved  Marcn  5, 1901. 

TENlfESSSE. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chaptbr  8. — Hours  of  labor  on  pvMic  road*. 

Section  3.  *  *  *  It  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work.     »    •    ♦ 

Chapter  34. — Employment  o/ children — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  Chapter  159  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  proprietor,  foreman,  owner  or  other  person  to 
employ  any  child  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  any  workshop,  factory  or  mine  in  this 
State;  that  unless  said  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  shall  know  the  age  of  the  child, 
it  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  require  the  parent  or  guardian  to  nimish  a  sworn 
statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely  to  such  by  the  parent  or  guardian  shall 
be  perjury  and  punishable  as  such. 

That  any  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  employing  a  child  lees  than  14  veare  of 
age  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  where  such  proprietor,  foreman 
or  owner  has  been  furnished  with  a  sworn  statement  of  guardian  or  parent,  that  the 
child  is  more  than  14  years  of  age,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  and  not  more  than  $250. 

That  the  grand  jury  shall  have  inquisitorial  powers  to  investigate  violations  of 
this  act,  and  that  judges  of  the  circuit  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  shall  specially 
charge  the  grand  jury  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  court  to  investigate  viola- 
tions of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  5,  1901.     Approved  April  10,  1901. 
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Chaftkr  37. — Mine  reguUjtwn* — JSSramtnorfton,  licensing,  etc.,  of  mine  foremen  and 

amstaniK. 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful,  neither  ghall  it  be  permitted  for  an^  person  or  per- 
sons to  act  as  mine  foremen,  or  assistant  mine  foremen,  of  any  coal  mme  of  this  State 
unless  they  are  registered  as  a  holder  of  a  certificate  of  qualification  under  this  act 

Sbc.  2.  A  certificate  of  qualification  to  mine  foremen,  and  assistant  mine  foremen 
shall  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  every  applicant  who  may  be  reported 
by  the  examiners,  as  hereinafter  provided,  as  havmg  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  at  least  five  (5)  years'  practical  experience  as 
a  miner,  and  of  good  conduct,  capability  and  sobriety.  The  certificates  shall  be  in 
manner  and  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  record  of  all 
certificates  issued  shall  l)e  kept  in  his  dei^rtment. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  of  candidates  for  such  certificates  a  board  of 
examiners  shall  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  mine 
inspector,  who  shall  act  as  ex-offido  and  be  chairman  of  said  board,  one  practical 
miner  and  one  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  a  mine;  said  miner  and  owner, 
operator  or  superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years. 

Meetings  of  said  board  may  be  held  at  any  time,  and  they  may  make  such  rules 
and  conduct  such  examinations  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  proper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  examination.  Place  of  holding  such  examination  shall  be  as  nearly  as 
po(Kible  the  center  of  the  mining  region  of  the  State.  Said  board  shall  report  their 
action  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  at  least  two  (2)  of  the  members  thereof  shall 
certify  to  the  qualification  of  each  candidate,  M°ho  passes  such  examination.  The 
traveling  expenses  of  said  miner,  and  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  the  board, 
together  with  four  dollars  for  each  day  they  are  actually  engaged  therein,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  (20)  days  in  all  during  the  two  years,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  board,  who  shall  act  without  extra  pay,  but  in 
no  case  can  said  members  draw  more  money  for  their  work  than  is  collected  as  fees 
and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  Said  certificates  shall  contain  the  full  name,  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  applicant,  as  also  the  length  and  nature  of  his  previous  service  in  or  about  the 
roal  mines,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  record  in  his  department  of  all 
certificates  issued. 

Sbc.  5.  Before  certificate,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  granted,  the  applicants  for  same 
shall  pay  to  the  board  of  examiners  the  following  sum  as  fee,  namely:  Two  dollars 
for  examination,  to  be  paid  before  examination;  one  dollar  for  registration  of  certifi- 
cate, and  one  dollar  for  certificate.  All  fees  so  collected  shall  be  paid  by  the  chair- 
men of  said  board,  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  6.  No  mine  shall  be  operated  for  a  period  longer  than  thirty  (30)  days  with- 
out such  certified  mine  foreman.  The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  after  the  said  thirty 
(30)  days,  during  which  the  said  mine  is  operated. 

Sbc.  7.  In  case  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  a  certificate  the  secretary  of  state  may 
supply  a  copy  thereof  to  the  person  losing  same,  upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
fifty  cents;  Provided,  It  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of^  the  secretary  that  the 
loes  has  actually  occurred. 

Sbc.  8.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  a  certificate,  or  know- 
ingly make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  statement  in  any  certificate,  under  this  act, 
or  in  any  ofi3cial  copy  of  the  same,  or  shall  urge  others  to  do  so,  or  shall  utter  or 
use  any  such  forged  or  false  certificate  or  unofilcial  copy  thereof,  or  shall  make, 
give,  utter,  produce,  or  make  use  of  any  false  declaration,  representation  or  state- 
ment in  any  such  certificate  or  copy  thereof,  or  any  document  containing  the  same, 
he,  or  they,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  fora  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
nor  less  than  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  mine  foreman,  or  assistant  mine  foreman,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days,  without  being  the  holder  of  a  certificate,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  1901, 
the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 

Passed  April  9,  1901.    Approved  April  20,  1901. 

Chaptee  69. — Protection  of  street  railtoay  employees — Indosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  Streetcar  companies  operating  street  cars  by  electricity,  by  cable,  by 
horse  power,  or  by  any  other  motive  power  requiring  the  operator  to  be  on  the  front  of 
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the  car  and  onteide  the  main  body  thereof,  shall  equip  all  care  -with  veetibnle«>,  go  as  to 
protect  employees  from  wind  and  rain:  Provided,  That  this  act  ehall  not  inclode  the 
closing  of  tne  eidee  of  the  cars:  And,  provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
cars  operated  from  the  fifteenth  of  March  to  the  first  of  November. 

Sbc.  2.  Street  car  companies  which  fail  to  observe  and  comply  with  provisioDS  oi 
the  first  section  of  this  act  ehall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welttnf 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  20,  1901.     Approved  April  22,  1901. 

Chapter  92. — Mine  regulation* — Intpection,  etc.,  of  oil. 

Section  1.  Only  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  or  other  oil  as  free  from  smoke 
as  a  pure  animal  or  veiB[etable  oil.  and  not  the  product  or  by-product  of  roein,  and 
whicn  shall,  on  inspection,  comply  with  the  following  test,  snail  be  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  in  tne  mines  of  the  State:  All  such  oils  must  be  tested  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenneit.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  must  not  exceed  24  degrees  Tagliabae. 
The  test  of  the  oil  must  be  made  in  a  glass  jar  one  and  five-tenth  inches  in  depth. 
If  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  45  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature  it  must  be 
heated  until  it  reaches  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  should  the  oil  be  above  45 
degrees  and  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  before  finally  being  tested.  In 
testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil,  the  Tagliabue  hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible,  read 
from  below,  and  the  last  line  which  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shidi  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  reading.  In  case  the  oil  under  test  should  be  opaque  or  tarUd, 
one-half  of  the  capillary  attraction  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  reading. 
Where  the  oil  is  tested  under  difiicult  circumstances,  an  allowance  of  one-balf  degree 
may  be  made  for  possible  error  in  parallax,  before  condeming  the  oil,  for  use  in  the 
mine. 

All  oil  sold  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  State 
shall  be  contained  in  barrels  or  packages  branded  conspicuously  with  the  name  of 
the  dealer,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  and  the  date  of  the  shipment. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  which  ships  any  oil  contained 
in  any  barrel  or  barrels,  jiackage  or  packages,  which  are  not  branded  as  prescribed 
in  ge<;tion  1,  said  oil  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  coal  or  other  mines;  and  any 
person  or  persona,  firms  or  corporations  which  sell  any  oil  other  than  that  prescribed 
m  section  1,  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  coal  mines;  and  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  having  in  charge  the  operation  or  running  of  any  coal  mine,  under  his 
or  its  charge,  uses  or  permits  the  use  of  any  oil  other  than  that  prescribed  in  section 
1,  and  any  miner  or  mine  employee  who  iises,  with  a  knowledge  of  its  character,  in 
any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  any  other  oil  than  that  prescribed  in  section  1,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollare,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  snch  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Set.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  inspector,  in  person,  or  by  some 
person  designated  by  him,  to  inspect  oils  being  used  by  mines  to  determine  if  the  grade 
IS  of  the  standard  described  in  section  1  of  this  act;  said  inspection  to  t)e  made  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  coal  mine  inspector,  or  person  designated  by  him.  Should  he  find 
the  grade  of  oil  UHcd  below  the  grade  fixed  in  this  act,  he  shall  notify  the  owner, 
agent  or  operator  of  the  mine,  and  also  notify  the  miners  using  the  oil  that  the 
quality  is  inferior,  and  if  change  is  not  made  as  soon  an  practicable,  be  shall  notify 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  lo(»ted,  giving  him  ail 
the  facts,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Set.  4.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  three  months  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it 

Passed  January  31,  1901.    Approved  February  5,  1901. 

Chapter  104. — Deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in  procuring  employee*. 

Section  1.  It  shall  Ije  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  company,  corporation, 
society,  association  or  organization  of  any  kind  doing  business  in  this  State  by  him- 
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self,  themaelves,  his,  its  or  their  t^entH  or  attorneys,  to  indace[,]  influence,  petstiade 
or  engage  workmen  to  change  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State,  or  to  bring 
■workmen  of  any  class  or  calling  into  this  State  to  work  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
labor  in  this  State  through  or  oy  means  of  false  or  deceptive  representations,  false 
advertising  or  false  pretenses,  concerning  the  kind  and  character  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  or  amount  and  character  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  such  work,  or  the 
sanitary  or  other  conditions  of  the  employment,  or  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  a  strike,  or  other  trouble  pending  between  employer  or  employees,  at  the  time  of 
or  prior  to  such  engagement.  Failure  to  state  in  any  advertisement,  proposal  or 
contract  for  the  employment  of  workmen  that  there  is  a  strike,  lockout  or  other 
labor  troubles  at  the  place  of  the  proposed  employment,  when  in  fact  such  strike, 
lockout  or  other  labor  troubles  then  actually  exist  at  such  place,  shall  be  deemed  as 
false  advertisement  and  misrepresentation  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  persons,  company,  corporation,  society,  association  or  oigani- 
zatioD  of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  State,  as  well  as  his,  their  or  its  agents, 
attorneys,  servants,  or  associates,  found  guilty  of  violating  section  1  of  this  act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  where  the  defendant  or  defendants  is  or  are  a  natural 
person  or  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  this  or  another  State,  hire,  aid,  abet 
or  assist  in  hiring,  through  agencies  or  otherwise,  persons  to  guard  with  arms  or 
deadly  weapons  of  any  kind  for  any  such  purpose  without  a  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernor' of  this  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  five  years; 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  any  person,  persons,  or  company,  corporation,  society,  association  or  organi- 
zation in  guarding  or  protecting  their  private  property  or  private  interests,  as  is  now 
provided  by  law;  but  this  act  shall  be  construed  only  to  apply  in  cases  where  work- 
men are  brought  into  this  State,  or  induced  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  this 
State  by  any  false  pretenses,  false  advertising  or  deceptive  representations,  or  brought 
into  this  State  under  arms,  or  removed  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State  under 
arms. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  workman  of  this  State,  or  any  workman  of  another  who  has  or  shall 
be  influenced,  induced  or  persuaded,  to  engage  with  any  persons  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act,  through  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  things  therein  prohibited,  each 
of  such  workmen  shall  have  a  right  of  action  for  recovery  of  all  damages  that  each 
such  workman  has  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  false  or  deceptive  representations, 
false  advertising  and  false  pretenses  used  to  induce  him  to  change  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, against  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  companies  or  associations,  directly 
or  indirectly,  causing  such  damages,  and  in  addition  to  all  actual  damages  such  work- 
men may  have  sustained,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
as  the  court  shall  fix,  to  be  taxed  as  costs  in  any  judgment  recovered. 

Sbc.  5.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it 

Passed  March  12,  1901.    Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Chaptee  172. — Jtfine  regxdatwns — Examination,  licenting,  etc.,  of  mine  Joremm  and 

OMittanU. 

Sectios  1.  The  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  this  State  [etc.]",  passed  April  9, 1901, 
and  approved  20th  day  of  April,  1901,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section  3  the  following:  The  said  board  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates of  two  classes,  namely:  certificates  of  one  class,  to  be  known  as  class  "A",  to 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in  mines,  generating  gases,  or  other  explosive  sub- 
stances, and  who  shall  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  mine 
foremen,  and  assistant  mine  foremen  in  such  mines;  the  other  class  to  be  known  as 
class  "B",  to  persons  who  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  act  as 
foremen  and  assistant  foremen  in  mines,  not  generating  explosive  gases,  or  other 
explosive  subetances. 

Sec.  2.  Said  act  hereby  amended  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
Ist"  in  the  last  or  enacting  clause  of  said  act,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "October 
Ist,"  so  that  said  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  October  1,  1901. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  22,  1901.    Approved  April  22,  1901, 
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TEXAS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapteb  99. — BlacHisting. 

Section  1.  No  corporation  [,]  company,  or  individaal  shall  blacklist  or  pablish, 
or  cauHwl  [cause]  to  be  blacklisted  or  published,  an^  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer 
discharged  by  such  corporation,  company  or  individual  with  the  intent  an<i  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or 
securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company  or 
individual. 

Sec.  2.  If  anv  oflScer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  company  or  individaal,  or  other 
person,  shall  blacklist  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  blacklisted  or  published  an^ 
employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  discharged  by  such  corporation,  comjiany  or  indi- 
vidual, with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic 
or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  orother  employment  from  any  oth«- 
corporation,  company  or  individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire  or  contrive  by 
correspondence  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  such  discharged  employee  from  procuring 
employment,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollan, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  or 
both. 

Sec.  3.  But  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibitii^  any  corporation,  company 
or  individual,  from  giving  in  writing,  on  application  from  such  discharged  employee, 
or  any  corporation,  company  or  individual  who  may  desire  to  employ  such  discharged 
employee,  a  truthful  statement  of  the  reason  for  such  discharge;  Provided,  That  said 
written  cause  of  discharge,  when  so  made  by  such  person,  agent,  company  or  cor- 
poration, shall  never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  libel,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  iwainst  the  person,  a^nt  [,]  company  or  corporation  so  furnishing  same. 

Sec.  4.  He  is  guilty  of  blacklisting  who  places,  or  causes  to  be  placed,  the  name  of 
any  discharged  employee,  or  any  employee  who  has  voluntarily  left  the  service  of 
any  individual,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  on  any  book  or  list,  or  pablishes  it 
in  any  newspaper,  periodical  [,]  letter  or  circular,  with  the  intent  to  prevent  said 
employee  from  securing  employment  of  any  kind  with  any  other  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration or  company,  either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity. 

8eo.  5.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  17,  1901. 

Chapter  112. — Payment  of  wages  in  scrip. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  association  of  pCT- 
sons,  corporation,  or  agent  of  either,  to  issue  any  ticket,  check  or  writing  obligatory, 
to  any  servant  or  employee  for  labor  redeemable  or  payable  only  in  goods  or  mer- 
chandise, and  all  such  tickets,  checks  or  writing  oblij^tory  so  issued,  shall  be  redeem- 
able and  payable  in  current  funds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  goods  or 
merchandise  at  the  option  of  the  holder  thereof.  And  any  contract  or  agreement  to 
take  and  receive  such  tickets,  checks  or  writing  obligatory,  redeemable  only  in  goods 
or  merchandise  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  as  against  public  policy;  Provided,  That 
this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  having  a  monthly  pay-dav, 
and  whose  employees  or  laborers  are  paid  regularly  once  a  month  in  current  "funds 
of  the  United  States,  and  whose  checks,  coupons  and  writings  obligatory  payable  in 
merchandise  only,  are  issued  at  the  instance  and  request  of  such  laborers  or  employees 
made  during  the  current  month  and  before  said  monthly  pay  day.  This  act  shalf  m>t 
apply  to  merchants  who  issue  coupon  books  to  tenants  working'on  &rms. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  the  agent  or  [of?]  any  person,  firm,  association  of  persons 
or  corporation,  who  shall  violate  any  pro\'i8ion8  in  the  foregoing  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
leas  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Sec.  3.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  law  now  which  protects  laborers  from  the  impo- 
sition of  their  employees  [employers^  by  the  evils  herein  sought  to  be  remedied, 
creates  an  emergency  and  an  imperative  public  necessity  that  the  constitutional  rule 
requiring  bills  to  be 'read  on  three  several  days  be  suspended  and  that  this  act  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pass^  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

Approved  April  18,  1901. 
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Chaptkr  114. — Convict  labor  on  public  roads. 

Section  3.  The  commissioners  court  shall  require  all  male  coimty  convicts,  not 
otherwise  employetl,  to  labor  on  the  public  roads,  under  such  regulations  as  they 
may  prescribe,  and  each  convict  so  worked  shall  receive  a  credit  of  fifty  cents  on 
his  fine  first  and  then  on  the  costs,  for  ea<'h  day  he  may  labor.    «    *    • 

Approved  April  18,  1901. 

washhtoton. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  61. — Examination,  licenging,  etc.,  of  jAumbert. 

Sbction  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  now,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  engaged 
in,  or  working  at  the  business  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  this  State,  either  as  a 
master  or  employing  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  shall  first  secure  a  license 
therefor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing, 
either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  in  any  city 
of  the  first  class,  shall  apply  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  or  other  officer 
having  jurisdiction  in  tne  locality  where  he  intends  to  engage  in  or  work  at  such 
business,  and  shall  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  bv  the  board  of 
examiners  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  whom  such  application  shall  be  referred,  be 
examined  as  to  his  qualifications  for  such  business.  In  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation, 
the  examination  or  licensing  of  any  one  member  of  such  firm  or  the  manner  of  such 
corporation  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  act:  Provided,  hovever.  That  actual 
work  of  plumbing  may  be  performed  only  by  persons  qualified  and  licensed  as  in 
this  act  provided:  Provided,  That  it  shall  not  l)e  necessary  for  any  person  to  have 
a  license  to  make  connections  with  city  water  mains  or  make  water  connections  not 
connecting  with  sewers;  the  approval  of  the  work  by  the  city  water  inspector,  or 
other  officer  designated  in  the  city,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  snail  be  in  every  city  of  the  first  class,  havmg  a  sj'stem  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  nealth,  the  inspector  of  plumbing  of  said  city,  if  any  there  be,  and  three  members 
■who  shall  be  practical  plumbers  (two  shall  be  "master  pluinliers,  one  shall  be  a  jour- 
neyman plumoer);  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  inspector  of  plumb- 
ing shall  be  members,  ex  officio,  of  said  board  and  serve  without  compensation:  Pro- 
vided.  That  in  localities  where  the  required  number  of  plumbers  can  not  be  secured, 
such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  reputable  physicians.  Said 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  tne  board  of  health;  if  there  be  no  board  of  health 
or  health  officer  of  said  city,  tne  mayor  of  said  city  shall,  within  three  months  from 
and  after  the  passafije  of  this  act,  appoint  said  board  of  examiners,  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  said  appomtment  to  date  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1901,  and  thereafter 
annually,  and  said  appointed  members  of  such  board  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion: Prorided,  That  if  in  any  such  city  there  is  no  inspector  of  plumbing,  said  board 
of  health  shall  appoint  a  fourth  member  of  said  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  te  a 
practical  plumber,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  heretofore  provided 
tor  said  three  members. 

Sue.  4.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  appointment  of 
said  members,  meet  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman,  and  shall  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of  applicants  desiring  to  engage  in  or  at  the 
business  of  plumbing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Said  board  shall 
examine  said  applicants  as  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  house  drain- 
age and  plumbing  ventilation,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  competency  of  the  applicant, 
shall  so  certify  to  the  board  of  health.  Such  board  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to 
such  applicant,  authorizing  him  to  engage  in  or  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  either 
as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber.  The  fee  for  a 
license  for  a  master  or  employing  plumber  shall  be  five  dollars;  for  journeyman 
plumber  shall  be  one  dollar.  Ssiid  license  shall  be  valid  and  have  force  in  district 
where  issued,  and  shall  be  renewed  annually  upon  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
amisdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceedinj;  fifty  dollars,  nor  less  than  five 
dollars,  for  each  and  every  violation  thereof.  The  license  of  any  master  or  journey- 
man plumber  may  be  at  any  time  revoke<l  for  incompetency,  dereliction  of  dut^,_  or 
other  sufficient  causes,  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing  by  a  majority  of  the  examining 
board;  but  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  said  examining  board  to  the  State  board 
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of  health,  and  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  examining  board  provided  in  aection 
three  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  8.  All  money  derived  from  the  licensee  issued  to  applicants  shall  go  to  defray 
the  expense  of  holding  such  examinations  and  other  necessary  expenaes  of  ttie 
board  of  health  at  place  where  examination  was  held. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  8,  1901. 

Chapter  67. — Examination,  lieenmng,  etc,  cfhorteiihoen. 

Sectjon  1.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing  either  as  a  master  horaeshoer  or 
as  a  journeyman  norseshoer  for  hire  in  any  city  of  first,  second  and  third  class  in  this 
State,  unless  he  has  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpoae  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  of  the  city  in  which  he  practicjes:  Provided, 
however^  That  any  person  who  has  duly  roistered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of' this  State,  entitled  "An  act  requiring  horseshoers  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination and  providing  for  a  board  of  examiners,"  approved  March  13, 1899,  need  not 
again  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  of  each  city  of  first,  second  and  third  class  in  this  State,  shall 
keep  a  book  in  his  ofBce  to  be  known  as  a  master's  and  journeyman  horarahoer's 
register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names  of  all  master  and  journeymen  hoise- 
shoers  entitled  to  continue  the  practice  of  horseshoeing  in  such  city. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  is  practicing  as  a 
master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  in  any  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  m  this 
State,  may  register  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  after  making 
and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  in  which  he  practices,  an  affidavit  stating  that  he 
was  practicing  horseshoeing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  such  register 
shall  exempt  him  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  requiring  an  examination.  No  per- 
son shall  1)6  entitled  to  raster  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  without  pre- 
senting a  certificate  of  satisfactory  examination  from  the  horseshoers'  boara  of 
examiners,  from  the  city  in  which  he  desires  to  practice,  as  provided  for  in  section 
five  of  this  act,  and  whose  qualification  and  examination  shall  be  that  he  has  servfd 
an  apprenticeship  at  horseshoeing  at  least  three  years:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person  who  has  made  application  for 
examination,  lo  practice  horseshoeing  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  person  who 
has  passed  such  examination,  while  the  board  of  examiners  is  acting  upon  or  defer- 
ring upon  such  application. 

Sec.  4.  In  every  city  affected  by  this  act,  there  shall  be  appointed  a  board  ol 
examiners  consisting  of  one  veterinary  and  two  master  horseshoers  and  two  jonr^ 
neyman  horseshoers  which  shall  be  called  "  horseshoers  board  of  examiners,"  who 
shall  be  residents  of  such  city,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  shall  have  a  power  to  fix  a  standard  of  examinations  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  applicants.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  such  citv,  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be  five  (5)  years,  except  that  the 
members  of  said  board  first  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five  years,  as  designated  by  the  mayor  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  duly  appointed.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  a  regular  place  of  meeting 
and  shall  hold  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  desiring  to  practice 
hor^?e8hoeing  as  master  or  journeyman  horseshoers  in  each  city  affected  by  this  act, 
not  later  than  three  days  after  applications  have  been  presented  to  them,  and  shall 
grant  a  certificate  to  any  person  showing  himself  qualified  to  practice,  and  the  board 
shall  receive  as  compensation  a  fee  not  exceeding  ten  ($10)  dollars  from  each  person 
examined.    Three  members  of  said  board  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  Every  applicant  who  shall  have  compUed  with  the  provisions  of  sections  foar 
and  five  of  this  act,  shall  be  admitted  to  register  and  shall  pay  the  city  treasurer  of 
the  city  in  which  he  desires  to  roister  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  cents,  which  shall  be 
received  as  full  compensation  for  such  registration. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  present  to  the  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  r^istration 
any  certificatJe  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  shall  in  any  wise  knowingly 
violate  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  ($10)  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  or  more  than  thirty  (30) 
davs,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec  7.  An  act  requiring  horseshoers  to  pass  examinations  passed  by  the  l^isla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  approved  by  the  governor  March  13,  1899, 
entitled  "An  act  requiring  horseshoers  to  pass  an  examination  and  providing  for  a 
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tKMtrd  of  examiners,"  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  Such  repeal  shall  not  effect 
[aSect]  any  rights  ezistinf;  under  said  act  nor  proceedings  pending  thereunder. 
Approved  by  the  governor,  March  11, 1901. 

Chaftbr  68. — Employment  of  women — Houri  of  labor — Seat*. 

Section  1.  No  female  shall  be  emplojred  in  any  mechanical  or  mercantile  eetab- 
lishment,  laundry,  hotel,  or  restaurant  m  this  State  more  than  ten  hours  during  any 
day.  The  hours  of  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  females 
at  any  time  so  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  ten  hours  durmg  the  twenty-four. 

Sbc.  2.  Every  employer  in  establishments  where  females  are  employed  stiall  pro- 
vide suitable  seats  for  them  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  tney 
are  not  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  employer,  overseer,  superintendent,  or  other  agent  of  any  such 
employer  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shiul,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  for  each  offense  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollatia  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  11,  1901. 

Ghaptkr  74. — Bureau  of  Labor. 

Section  1.  A  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  ai>pointed  by  the  governor;  he, 
together  with  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  labor.  On  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  in  1897,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  smtable  person  to  act  as  commissioner  of  labor,  and  as  factory,  mill  and 
railroad  inspector  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  and  employees  of  the  said  bureau  to 
cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children,  minors  and 
women,  all  laws  established  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives  and  limbs  of  oper- 
ators in  workshops,  factories,  mills  and  mines,  on  railroads  and  other  places,  and 
all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes,  and  declaim  it  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  the 
surrender  of  any  rights  or  citizenship,  laws  regulating  and  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  similar  laws  now  in  force  or  hereaf- 
ter to  be  enacted.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  bureau 
to  collect,  assort,  arrange  and  present  in  biennial  reports  to  the  le^slature,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  January,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  State;  to  the  subjects  of  corporations,  strikes  or  other  labor  difficulties; 
to  trade  unions  and  other  labor  organizations  and  their  effect  upon  labor  and  capital; 
and  to  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
moral  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  respective  industries  of  the  State  ae  the  bureau  may  be  able  to  gather.  In  its 
biennial  report  the  bureau  shall  also  give  account  of  all  proceedings  of  its  officers  and 
employees  which  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of 
any  other  acts  herein  referred  to,  including  a  statement  of  all  violations  of  law  which 
have  been  observed,  and  the  proceedings  under  the  same,  and  shall  join  with  such 
accounts  and  such  remarks,  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  commissioner 
may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator  or  manager  of  every 
factory,  workshop,  mill,  mine  or  other  establishment  where  labor  is  employed,  to 
make  to  the  bureau,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau,  such  reports  and  returns 
as  the  said  bureau  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  such  labor  statistics  as 
are  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the  owner  or  Dusiness  manager  shall  make  such  reports 
and  returns  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  In  the  reports  of  said  bureau  no  use  shall 
be  made  oi  the  names  of  individuals,  firms  or  corporations  supplying  the  information 
called  for  by  this  section,  such  information  being  deemed  confidential,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosing  [jersonal  affairs,  and  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  said 
bureau  violating  this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  being  im])risoned  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
poenas, administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  duties 
herein  rec^uired  by  such  bureau,  such  testimony  to  be  taken  in  some  suitable  place  in 
the  [vicinity]  to  which  testimony  is  applicable.    Witnesses  subpoenaed  and  teetify- 
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inK  before  any  officer  of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  witneesen  before 
a  superior  court,  such  payment  to  be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureso. 
Any  person  duly  subpcenaed  under  provisions  of  this  section  [who]  shall  willfullv 
neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  time  and  place  named  in  the  subpoena,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and^  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding; 
thirty  days. 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  any  employee  of 
the  bureau  of  labor,  shall  have  power  to  enter  any  ftictory,  mill,  mine,  office,  work- 
shop or  public  or  private  worlts  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts  and 
statistics  such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  to  examine  into  the  methods  <A 
protection  from  danger  to  employees,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  and  around 
such  buildings  and  places  and  make  a  record  thereof,  and  any  owner  or  occupant  of 
said  factory,  mUl,  mine,  office  or  workshop  or  public  or  private  works,  or  his  agent 
or  agents,  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  an  inspector  or  employee  of  the  said  borean  to 
enter,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  te*  exceed  ninety  days,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sbc.  6.  No  report  or  return  made  to  the  said  bureau  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  no  schedule,  record  or  document  gathered  or  returned  by  the 
commissioner  or  inspector,  thereof,  such  reports,  schedules  and  documents  being 
declared  public  documents.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  above 
referred  to  in  this  section,  all  records,  schedules  and  papers  accumulating  in  the  said 
bureau  that  may  be  considered  of  no  value  by  the  commissioner  may  be  destroyed: 
Provided,  The  authority  of  the  governor  be  first  obtained  for  such  destruction. 

Sec.  7.  The  biennial  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  provided  for  by  section  2  of 
this  act,  shall  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  r^ulatioas  as  the 
reports  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  live  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  report  shall  be  distributed,  as  the  judgment  of  the  commisBioner 
may  deem  best.  The  blanks  and  other  stationer^'  required  bv  the  bureau  of  labor  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  printing  fund  of  the  State. 

Skc.  8.  The  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  his  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 

Sec.  9.  All  the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  exercised  by  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  the  factory,  mill,  and  railway  inspector  are  hereby  devolved  on 
the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  10.  The  act  approved  March  3, 1897,  being  Chapter  XXIX,  is  hereby  repealed; 
the  office  of  the  assistant  commissioner  of  labor  and  factoi^',  mill  and  railwav 
inspector  is  hereby  abolished.  An  emergency  is  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  ehaU 
take  effect  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1901. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  16,  1901. 

Chapter  103. — Competent  men  to  be  employed  on  street  railways. 

SscnoN  1.  Hereafter  street  railway  or  street  car  companies,  or  street  car  corpora- 
tions, shall  employ  none  but  competent  men  to  operate  or  a^ist  as  conductors,  motor 
men  or  grip  men  upon  any  street  railway,  or  street  car  line  in  this  State. 

Sbc.  2.  A  man  shall  be  deemed  competent  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating  cars  (or 
dummies)  usually  used  by  street  railway  or  street  car  companies,  or  corporations, 
only  after  first  having  served  at  least  three  days  under  personal  instruction  of  a  regu- 
larly emploved  conductor,  motor  man  or  grip  man  on  a  car  or  dummy  in  actnal 
service  on  the  particular  street  railway  or  street  car  line  for  which  the  service  of  an 
additional  man  or  additional  men  may  be  required:  Provided,  That  during  a  strike 
on  the  street  car  lines  the  railway  companies  may  employ  competent  men  who  have 
not  worked  three  days  on  said  particular  street  car  line. 

Sec.  3.  Any  violation  of  section  1  of  this  act  by  the  president,  secretary,  manager, 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  stockholder  or  other  officer  or  employee  ol 
any  company  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  any  street  railway  or  street  car  line 
or  any  receiver  of  street  railway  or  street  car  company,  or  street  railway  or  Bta«et  car 
corporations  appointed  by  any  court  within  this  State  to  operate  such  car  line  shall, 
upon  conviction  tiiereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  the  ofiender 
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to  snch  oSence  to  a  fine  in  any  amount  not  lees  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  impriaonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  thirty  days,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Approved  by  the  governor,  March  16,  1901. 

Chaptkh  139. — Exemption  from  gamUhment — Wagee. 

Section  1.  Section  5412  of  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washington, 
relating  to  exemption  of  wages,  [snail]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section  5412. 
Current  wages  or  salary  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  personal  services 
rendered  by  any  person  having  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  shall  be 
exempt  from  garnishment,  and  where  it  appears  upon  the  trial,  or  by  answer  of  the 
l^mishee,  when  not  controverted  as  heremafter  provided,  tliat  the  garnishee  is 
indebted  to  the  defendant  for  such  current  wages  or  salary  for  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars,  the  garnishee  shall  be  discharged  as  to  such  indebtedness; 
that  if  the  garnishment  be  founded  upon  a  debt  for  actual  necessaries  furnished  to 
the  defendant  or  his  family,  no  exemption  shall  be  allowed  in  excess  of  ten  dollars 
per  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks.  The  provisicns  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
actions  in  the  superior  court  or  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  18,  1901. 

Chapter  158. — Exemption  from  exeaUion,  etc. — Claims  for  ivaga  not  barred. 

Sbction  1.  Section  5248a  of  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washing- 
ton, relating  to  exemptions,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  524&i.  No 
property  shall  be  exempt  from  execution  for  clerk's,  laborer's,  or  mechanic's  wagee, 
earned  within  this  State.     *    *    * 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  18,  1901. 

Chaftbb  172. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a 
certificate  of  registration  as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  engaged  in  such  occupation 
except  as  heremafter  provided. 

Skc.  2.  Shaving  the  face,  or  cutting  the  hair  or  the  beard  of  any  person  either  for 
hire  or  reward,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barbering  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  is  hereby  created  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  the  appointees  to  be  chosen  from  practical  barbers  who 
have  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appointment  followed  the  occupation,  and  have 
been  residents  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  two  years.  Each  member  of  the  said 
board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  board  who  shall  serve  one,  two  and  three 
years  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have  a 
common  seal,  and  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths.  The  headquarters  of  said 
board  shall  be  the  place  of  residence  of  the  secretary. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  give  surety  bond  to  be  approved  by  and 
deposited  with  the  auditor  of  this  State,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
said  tx>ard  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers.  The  costs  of  said 
bond  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  6.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  actual  service  and  actual  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  All  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and 
in  no  event  shall  any  money  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Said  board  shall  report  to  the  governor  of  this  State  biennially  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  two  years, 
a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and  such  recommendation  as  may  seem 
proper. 

Sec.  8.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  times  a  year  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  determine,  notice  of  such 
meetings  to  be  sent  to  the  various  applicants  by  mail,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
meetings  are  to  be  held. 
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Sbc.  9.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  cities  of  the  first, 
second  or  third  class  in  this  State  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
act  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  an  afiidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence 
and  length  of  time  during  which  and  the  places  where  he  nas  practiced  such  occupa- 
tion, and  shall  pa^  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  one  dollar,  and  a  certificate  enti- 
tling him  to  practice  said  occupation  for  one  year  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  him. 

Sec.  10.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act,  any  person  excepting 
those  mentioned  in  section  nine  shall  make  application  to  said  board,  and  shall  pay  to 
the  secretary  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  for  examination  of  applicants.  The  board  shall  examine  such  person, 
and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  tne  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  good  moral  character, 
free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  has  studied  the  trade  foK  two  years  aa  an 
apprentice  under  or  as  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber  in  this  State,  or  other  States, 
and  is  po^essed  of  the  requisite  skill  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties,  incladinz 
bis  ability  in  the  preparation  of  the  tools  used,  shaving,  cutting  of  the  hair  and  beard 
and  all  the  various  services  incident  thereto,  and  has  sufiicient  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aegravation  and  spreading 
thereof  in  the  practice  of  his  trade,  his  name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  in  a  regis- 
ter hereinafter  provided  for  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  to  him 
authorizing  him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State,  for  one  year.  All  certificates 
shall  be  renewed  each  year,  for  which  renewal,  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  paid.  All 
persons  making  application  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.,  shall  be 
allowed  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  until  the  next  meeting  as  desi^iated  by 
said  board. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  appren- 
tice in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  under  this  act:  Provided, 
That  in  no  barber  shop  shall  there  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  each  registered 
barber  and  all  apprentices  shall  be  registered  with  the  secretary  of  said  b^rd  for 
which  registration  no  fee  shall  be  paid. 

Sbc.  12.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  who  has  successfully  passed  exam- 
ination, a  certificate  of  registration,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature 
of  its  president  and  secretary  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tice the  occupation  of  barber'in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop. 

Sbc.  13.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  roister  in  which  shall  be  entered  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  r^fister  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Skc.  14.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime,  (6)  drunkenness,  (c)  having 
or  imparting  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  {d)  for  doing  work  in  an  unsan- 
itary or  filthy  manner:  Provided,  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the 
holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  change  [chatve]  or  charges  against 
him,  and  shall  at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days  after  the  service 
thereof,  be  given  a  public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his 
behalf,  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  nim.  Any  person  whose  certificate  has 
been  so  revoked  may  after  expiration  of  ninety  days  upon  application  have  the  same 
re-issued  to  him  upon  satisfactory  showing  that  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sec.  15.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  in  any  city  of  the  first, 
second  or  third  class  in  this  State,  without  first  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration as  provided  in  this  act,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  practicing  such  occupation 
under  this  act,  or  who  uses,  or  allows  towels  to  be  used  on  more  than  one  i>eison 
before  such  towels  have  been  laundered;  or  razors,  lather,  or  hair  brushes  on  more 
than  one  person  before  same  shall  have  been  sterilized  or  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  and  every  proprietor  of  a  barber  shop  who  shall  willfoUy 
employ  a  barber  who  has  not  such  a  certificate  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  fess  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  lees  than 
ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  18, 1901. 
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Arizona,  labor  laws  of 1127,1129 

Arkansas,  labor  laws  of 865, 366 
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Blacklisting— Texas 1318 

Blacklisting  and  boycotting — Colorado 866 

Board  of  arbitration— Illinois 619 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration — Missouri 652-6M 

Boilers,  creating  an  unsafe  amount  of  steam  in— .\ria)na 1127 

Boilers,  steam.  Inspection  of.    <,Sfe  Inspection  of  steam  Iwllers.) 

Bureau  of  Labor— Washington 1321,1322 

Children,  employment  of.    (.See  Employment  of  children.) 

Colorado,  labor  laws  of 866-869 

Colored  glass  windows  In  foetories,  etc. — Connecticut 504 

Commissioner  of  industrial  statistics— Rhode  Island 1311,  lia2 

Company  stores— Arkansas 865, 868 

Connecticut,  labor  laws  of 503-508 

Construction  of  foundries,  etc.,  in  Boston— Massachusetts UB 

Contracts  of  employees  waiving  right  to  damages— Indiana US* 
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Colorado 868 
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New  York 191,191 

North  Dakota 880 

South  Carolina 1312,1313 

Texas 1S19 

CoDTlet-made  goods,  marking  and  sale  of— Indiana t  v,<6, 1137 

Deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in  procuring  employees— Tennessee 1316, 1317 

Delaware,  labor  laws  of ClS^S 

Department  of  labor— New  York IS9, 190 

Discharged  soldiers,  etc..  employed  in  public  buildings — Couiivcticut 503 

Employees,  protection  of.    {See  Protection  of  employees.) 
Employers'  liability- 
Colorado 867 

Connecticut 608 

Employers'  liability  for  acts  of  employees — Arizona 1127 

Employment  oflices,  free  public- 
Connecticut 504.506 

Kansas )i7I,8n 

Employment  oBlees,  licensing,  etc. — 

Idaho 1131 

New  Hampshire 1144 

Employment  of  children- 
Connecticut  506 

Massachusetts 185,186 
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Employment  of  children — Concluded. 

Missouri 666 

New  Hamspbire 1144,11^ 

Pennsylvania 130S 

South  Dakota 1814 

Tennessee — 1314 

Employment  of  children.    Uiee  alto  Employment  of  women  and  children.) 

Employment  of  labor— previous  contract— North  Carolina 4<H 

Employment  of  laborers— Connecticut G08 

Employment  of  women  and  children — 

nUnois 660 

New  York 191,1*2 

Pennsylvania 1804-1806 

Washington 1321 

Engineen,  stationary,  examinatiou,  licousing,  etc.,  of— Florida 648 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers- 
Connecticut  606-606 

Delaware 643,644 

Michigan U42 

Missouri 662 

Nebraska 661 

North  Dakota 877,878 

Washington 1823,1324 

Examination,  llcenxing,  eLo..  ol  bunutiboers— Washington 1320,1321 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  mine  foremen  and  a^lstants— Tennessee 1317 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  plumbers- 
Michigan 1140-U42 

Nebraska 660-661 

New  Hampshire 1146,1146 

Pennsylvania 1807 

Washington 1819,1320 

Examination,  licensing,  elc,  of  sUtUunary  engineers— Florida 648 

Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  stationary  firemen — New  York 192 

Exemption  from  execution,  etc— 

HawaU 869 

New  Jersey 661 

New  York 190 

North  Dakota 878, 879 

Washington 1323 

Exemption  of  wages  from  execution,  etc.— 

Delaware (M6 

Illinois 649 

Maine 662 

Oregon 1298 

Rhode  Island 1312 

Waslilngton 1828 

Factories  and  workshops- 
Connecticut 604 

Illinois 660 

Indiana 1132,1183 

MassachusctU 1S6,187,188 

Michigan 11S7-1140 

Missouri 664,655,668,659 

New  York 190,191 

Pennsylvania 1801,1302,1304-1306 

Rhodelsland 1311 

Factory  inspection,    (tier  liiNpuction  of  factories.) 

Factory  inqiectors— Rhode  Island 1811 

Factory,  when  laundry  Is  considered  a— New  York 191 

Farm  laborers'  liens— Norlh  Dakota 879 

Fire  escapes  on  lactorles— .Missouri 658,669 

Firemen,  stationary,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— New  York 192 

Florida,  labor  lawsol 646-648 

Foundries,  etc.,  construction  oi,  Boston— Massachusetts 188 

Free  public  employment  oHIces.    {See  Employment  offices. ) 

Free  textbooks  in  public  schools— Massachusetts 187,188 

Hawaii,  labor  lawsol 1169,870 

Holidays— Labor  Day— North  Carolina 662 

Holidays— LIncoln'sBlrthday— Delaware 646 

Borsesboers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— Washington 1320,1321 

Hours  of  labor— Montana 874 

Hoursof  labor— Washington , 1321 

Houra  of  labor  in  mines— Missouri 666 

Hoursof  labor  of  railroad  employees— Colorado 867 

Houn  of  labor  on  public  roads— 

Misaoan 669 

New  Mexico 1146 

Tennessee 1814 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  works— Minnesota 1143,1144 

Houses  of  correction,  Ubor  of  Inmates  in— New  York 194 

Idaho,  labor  laws  of 1128-1131 

llllnou,  labor  laws  of 649-661 

Indiana,  labor  laws  of 1132-1137 

Industrial  school— Nebraska 661 

Industrial  school  for  girls,  Indenture  of  Inmates  of— Maine ...  661,662 

Inspection,  etc.,  ot  bakeries— 

Connecticat 604 

Indiana 11S2,U8» 

Pennsylvania 1301,1302 
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Inspection  of  factories,  etc.— 

Illinois at 

Indians Ut2,lU> 

Michigan US7-11« 

Missouri <6t,ca6 

Pennsylvania 1301, 1302,  UIM-U» 

Inspection  o(  mines.    (Sec  Mine  regutattons.) 
Inn>ectIou  of  steam  boilers- 
Florida  Hi 

New  York 192,188 

Kansas,  labor  laws  of gloSH 

Kidnapping— 

Massachusetts , W 

Montana SX 

North  Dalcota R79,a8« 

Labor,  bureau  of— Washington 1321,1322 

Labor  commission — Idaho 11S-I13I 

lAbor,  department  of— New  York 139,190 

laborers,  employment  of— Connecticut SOS 

Laundries  ate  considered  factories,  when— New  York 191 

liability  of  employers.    (See  Emplm-ers'  liability.) 

Ltoenslng,  examination,  etc.    (six  Examination,  licensing,  etc.) 

Maine,  labor  laws  of C(U<K 

Manual  training  schools— Maine 661 

MaasachusettsTiabor  laws  of 18&-'l89,(aB 

Mercantile  establishments,  posting  time-tables  In— Massachusetts IK 

Michigan,  labor  laws  of -. II3;-U42 

Mine  foremen  and  assistants,  examination,  licensing,  etc. ,  of— Tenneswe 1317 

Mine  industries,  secretary  of— Kansas 872,811 

Mine  resulationa — 

llflnois CSCei 

Indiana llSt,US 

Kansas a73,8H 

Missouri eB&,tS!,mt 

Montana 874-8X 

Oregon 12»,13n 

Pennsylvania 1306. 1307.4SM 

Tennessee UI&,  1316,1317 

Miners,  gualiflcations  of— Missouri M 

Miners,  State  association  of- Kansas A2,tS 

Minnesota,  labor  laws  of lltt-U44 

Missouri,  labor  laws  of «A4» 

Montana,  labor  laws  of 874-Si( 

Nebraska,  labor  laws  of tSt-ta 

New  Hampshire,  labor  laws  of U44-1M( 

New  Jersey,  labor  laws  of (B 

New  Mexico,  labor  laws  of IMI 

New  York,  labor  laws  of 13V-1M 

North  Carolina  labor  laws  of fft 

North  Dakota,  labor  laws  of 877-3B 

Obstructingtracks,  etc.,  of  street  railways— Massachusetts 19 

Oregon,  labor  laws  of laat-UK 

Payment  for  assignment  of  wages  of  coal-mine  employees— Indiana VM 

Payment  of  wages— 

Arlxona 1127,119 

Arkansas SI^SM 

Colorado 8M,3(7 

Missouri «B 

Montana SX 

Pennsylvania 1310,1311 

South  Carolina 1313,1314 

Texas ISIS 

Peddlers'  license  granted  soldiers  and  sailors  without  fee- 
Illinois (M 

Maine 6B 

Pennsylvania,  labor  laws  oi 1301-1311 

Plumbers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of.    (See  Examination,  llcenalng,  etc) 

Procuring  employees,  deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in— Tenneaaee 1316, 1317 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters— Florida 647, MS 

Protection  of  employees  in  trading— Florida 617 

Pn>te<>tlon  of  employeeson  buildings— Massachusetts IM 

Protection  of  seamen- Florida 64J 

Prottftion  01  Htreet-railway  employees— inclosed  platforms- 
Colorado 80,30 

North  Carolina 60 

Oregon 1298.1299 

Tennessee 1315,1316 

Protection  of  wages  due  laborers— Bawaii 8tK,8X 

Protection  of  wages  of  laborers  on  public  works,  contractor's  bond  for— Indiana 1133,  IIM 

Public  schools,  free  text-books  In-^aasacbuaetts 187,1SS 

Railroad  employees,  oilenses  of— Arlxona 1127 

Kallioad  employees,  voting  by— Kansas 870,371 

Railways,  street.    {See  Street  railways.) 

Rfltes  of  wages  on  public  works— Indiana 1131 

Kepa>-ment  of  advances  made  by  employers— Minnesota 114^1143 

Rhode  Island,  labor  laws  of 1311,1312 

Senp.    (Sk  Payment  of  wages.) 

Seats  for  female  employees— Kansas SB 

Seats  for  female  employees— Washington 13B 
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Laws  relating  to  labor— Concluded.  Page. 

Soldien  aad  eailon  granted  peddlers'  license  wlthoat  fee.    (See  Peddlers'  license.) 

Soldieiv,  etc.,  discharged,  employmentof,  In  public  bolldings-Ckinnecticut SOS 

South  Carolina,  labor  laws  of 1312-1314 

South  Dakota,  labor  laws  of 1314 

SpecUcationa,  etc.,  to  be  posted  in  textile  factories— Massachusetts 186 

Steam  boilers,  inspection  of.    (See  Inspection  of  steam  boilers.) 

Street-railway  companies,  obstructing  tracks,  etc.,  of— Massachusetts 187 

Street-railway  employees,  protection  of.    (See  Protection  of  street-railway  employees.) 

Street-railway  employees,  rights  and  remedies  of— South  Carolina 1313 

Street  railways,  only  competent  men  to  be  employed  on— Washington 1322,1328 

Sunday  labor— 

Massachnsetts 608 

Oregon 1298 

Tennessee,  labor  laws  of 1314-1317 

Texas,  labor  laws  of 1318,1319 

Textile  factories,  specifications,  etc.,  te  be  posted  in— Massachusetts 186 

Textile  schools— Massachusetts 186,188,189 

Tlme-tebles,  posting  of.  In  mercantile  establishments— Massachusetts 185 

Trade-marks  of  trade  nnions— 

Florida 648-647 

Oregon 1300,1301 

Pennsylvania 1302,1303 

Voters,  protection  of  employees  as— Florida 647,648 

Voting  by  railroad  employees— Kansas 870,871 

Wages,  assignment  of,  payment  for— Indiana 1135 

Wages  due  laborers,  protection  of— Hawaii 869,870 

Wages,  exemption  of.    (See  Exemption  of  wages.) 
Wages,  payment  of .    (See  Payment  of  wages.) 

Wages,  preferred-Kansas 872 

Washington,  labor  laws  of 1819-1324 

Weighing  coal  at  mines- 
Arkansas  865 

Colorado 867,868 

Montana 875,876 

Women,  employment  of.    (See  Employment  of  women.) 

London,  the  housing  question  in 1086-1088 

Manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  statistics  of,  1899  and  19U0 1244-1252 

Mexico,  labor  conditions  in 1-94 

(Negro  organization,  a)  The  True  Reformers 807-814 

Negroes  oi  Onclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet  Plantation,  Louisiana 95-120 

Pan-American  Exposition,  charts  exhibited  at  the,  by  the  Department  of  Labor 121-128 
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Prices,  wholesale,  course  of,  1890  to  1901 195-485 

Quet>ec  trade  disputes  act 127-133 

Social  and  labor  legislation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 598, 599 

Statistics  of  cities 881-1055 

Statistics  of  coal  production 600-602 
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